. Ad'certisements. 
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METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Metric measures most commonly found in statistical returns, with 
equivalents 


Lej^gth. 

Centimetre ... ... 0*39 inch 

Metre 39*37 inches 

Kilometre .. ... 0*621 mile 


Surface Measure. 

Square metre ... 10*26 sq. feet 

Hectare 2 ’47 acres 

Square kilometre ... 0 *386 sq. mile 


Liquid Mea.sure. 

Litre 1*76 pints 

Hectolitre 22 gallons 


Dry Measure. 

Litre 0*91 quart 

Hectolitre 2*75 bushels 


W EIGHT— A VOI RDUPOIS. 


Grramme 
Kilogramme 
Quintal 
Ton ... 


. 15*42 grains 
. 2 '205 pounds 
220*46 pounds 
2204*6 pounds 


Weight— Trot. 

Gramme 15*42 grains 

Kilogramme ... 32*15 ounces 

Kilogramme ... 2*68 pounds 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES. 


Place 

Unit 

Par Value 

Average 1927 

Average 192G 

New' York . 

Dollar 

4-86g 

4*86 

4*85 

Paris . 

Franc 

25-22i 

123*85 

152-63 

Brussels 

Belga 

85-00 

34-93 

84-76 

Milan . . . 

Lira 

25-22^1 

95-13 

125-77 

Berne . 

Franc 

26.22.V 

25*24 

25-15 

Madrid 

Peseta 

25-22| 

28*54 

82-66 

Amsterdam . 

Florin 

12-107 

12*12 

12-12 

Berlin. 

Mark 

20-43 

20*45 

20-41 

Prague 

Krone 

24-02 

164*00 

164-00 

Warsaw 

Zloty 

43-38 

43*68 

44-33 

Oslo . 

Krone 

18-159 

18*66 

21-82 

Stockholm . 

Krona 

18-159 

18*13 

18-15 


1 In December, 1927, the lira was stabilized at Lire 92*40 = £1. 
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IL-WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF PETROLEUM. 

The folloTFing table is an estimate of the world’s production of petroleum for 2 yeais 
(in I arrels) 


Country. 




1926 

Per 

cent. 

1927 

Per 

cent. 

United States . 




Barrels 
770j87 4,000 

70-18 

Barnds 

905,800,000 

72 23 

Russia 




0^,311,000 

5 86 

72,400,000 

5 77 

Venezuela . 




.37,266,000 

3 39 

64,400,000 

5-14 

Mexico 




90,421,000 

8-23 

64,209,000 

5 12 

Persia 




35,842,000 

3-2G 

36,800,000 

2-93 

Rumania . 




23,314,000 

2 12 

26,100,000 

2 08 

Netherlands East Indies 




21,242,000 

1 94 

21,400,000 

1*71 

Colombia . 



. 

6,444,000 

0 59 

14,600,000 

1-16 

Peru 



. 1 

10,702,000 

0-98 

9,800,000 

0-78 

Argentina 




7,952,000 

0-72 

8,700,000 

0-G9 

British India . 




8,728,000 

0-80 

8,200,000 

0 65 

Poland 




5,S44,000 

0 53 

5,800,000 

0-46 

Trinidad . 




5,27s,000 

0'4S 

5,200,000 

0-42 

Sarawak . 




4,942,000 

0-45 

5,000,000 

0-40 

Japan 




1,900,000 

017 

1,700,000 

0 14 

Egypt 




1,188,000 

n-ii 

1,270,000 

0 10 

Miscellaneous « 



* i 

2,121,000 

0-19 

2,775,000 

0-22 

Total 

• 

• 

1 

1,098,429,000 

1 

100-00 

1,254,146,000 

100-00 


III.-WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF COAL. 


The following table shows the world’s production of coal for 4 years (in millions of 
tons):— 


Country 

1913 

1926 

1926 

1927 

United States . 




517-0 

530-5 

601*0 

556*8 

United Kingdom 




292-0 

247*1 

128*3 

260-0 

Germany . 




140-7 

132*6 

145*4 

153*6 

Prance 




44*0 

48-0 

52*4 

52*6 

Japan 




23-S 

31-5 

29*2 

30*3 

Poland 




41-0 

29*1 

26-8 

37*4 

Belgium , 




22-8 

28*1 

25-3 

27*5 

British India . 




16-6 

20*8 

20-8 

21-8 

Russia 




29-1 

i 17 7 

26-4 

31*2 

Czechoslovakia . 




l^>-4 

12-7 

14-6 

14*5 

South Africa 




8*2 

11*8 

12-4 

12-0 

Saar .... 




12-1 

18*0 

13*7 

13-6 

Canada 




13-6 

8-6 

11*7 

12-4 

Netherlands 




1*9 

6-8 

8*6 

9*2 

Other countries . 




40*8 

50-7 

52-0 

60-0 





1,222-3 

1 

1,183*5 

1,167*1 

1,282*4 
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IV. -WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF IRON AND STEEL. 

The following table gives an estimate of tlie world’s production of nig iron and steel 
for S years (in thousands of tons) 


Country 



Pig iron 



Steel 



1913 

1026 

1927 

1913 

1026 

1927 

United States 


30,653 

39,101 

36,600 

31,301 

48,294 

' 

44,450 

Germany . 


19,000 

0,480 

12,850 

18,633 

12,145 

15,975 

France 


6,120 

9,281 

9,160 

4,614 

8,295 

8,100 

Great Britain 


10,260 

2,442 

7,350 

7.604 

3,500 

9,200 

Belgium , 


2,445 

3,345 

3,6S5 

2,428 

3,820 

3,045 

Hussia 


4,563 

2,S8S 

2,472 

2,930 

4,181 

3,052 

3,485 

Luxemburg 


— 

2,675 

2,208 

2,420 

The Saar . 



1,509 

1,760 


1,709 

1,890 

Czechoslovakia . 


— 

1,071 

1,230 

— 

1,319 

1,625 

Japan 


230 

1,160 

900 

1,225 

— 

1,475 

1,635 

India . 


204 

1,000 

— 

520 

I 655 

Total (including 
other countries) 

all 

77,714 

77,450 

85,040 

74,687 

91,559 

99,140 


V.-WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF GOLD. 


The following table shows tlie world’s production of gold (in millions of imunds 
sterling).— 







Decrease per cent. , as 
compared with 1915, the 






year of maximum 






world output 

Year 


British 

Empire 

Foreign 

Countries 

World 

British 

Empire 

World 

1913 . 


58-0 

36*1 

94-7 




1914 . 


60*5 

33 -9 

90-4 

— 

— 

1915 . 


60-6 

35-8 

96-4 

— 

— 

1916 . 


59*5 

34*0. 

98*6 

15 

3-0 

1917 . 


' 56-1 

80*2 1 

86*3 

7*5 

10*5 

1918 . 


51-0 

28-0 ! 

79-0 

16*0 

18*0 

1D19 . 


' 60-1 

24*9 

75*0 

17'5 

22*0 

1920 . 


48*1 

20*9 

69-0 

20-5 

28-6 

1921 . 


47*4 

20*6 

68-0 

22-0 

29*5 

1022 . 


1 44-0 

20'9 

65*5 

26*5 

82*0 

1923 . 


53-4 

22*1 

75*5 j 

12-0 

21*5 

1921 . 


' 56-0 

25*0 

81-0 I 

7*5 

16*0 

1925 . 


! 56-1 

24*9 

81-0 

7-6 

16*0 

1926 . . 


57-6 

24*5 

82-0 

5-0 

16*0 

19271. 


58-3 

28-7 

82-0 

4-0 

15*0 


^ Estimated. 
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VI.— WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF DIAMONDS. 

The following table shows the w'orld’s production of diamonds (m 1,000 carat. s) : — 


- 


1013 

1021 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1920 

South Africa . 


sni-o 

8231 

0C9"o 

2058 T 

2450*4 

2417 0 

3143-0 

Belgian Congo . 


15*5 

174-0 


415 0 

548*3 

880*2 

1108*0 

S.W. Africa 


1570-2 

171-3 

144 2 

433*2 

492 7 

515*0 

520*0 

Gold Coast, 




1-70 

0 54 

S-04 


276 *or 

417*0 

British Guiana. 


11-1 

»fi nil 

168-0 

214-7 

185-C 

388 2 

190*0 

Angola . 



106-7 

08-7 

99-5 

118*0 

126*6 

150*0 

Brasil 


45-0 



50*0 

50*0 

60*0 

50-0 

Bhodesia . 


0 1 


0-2G 

6-9 

O'O 

6*9 

7*0 

Total (including 

countries) . 

all 

6792-9 

1433-1 

1396-2 

S2S1*9 

8963-4 

* 4460*8 

1 

6597*0 


VIL~FLEETS OF THE WORLD. 

The following table gives particulars of the Fleets of the world on February 1, 1028 : — 

BUILT, 


- 


British 

Empire 

United 

States 

Japan 

France 

Italy 

Soviet 

Union 

Germany 

Battleships 


16 

18 

G 

9 

5 

5 

S 

Battle Cruisers .... 


4 


4 






Cruisers 


49 

32 

35 

16 

13 

6 

S 

Cruiser Minelayers 

Armoured Coast Defence Vessels and 

1 

— 

3 





Monitors 


3 

1 







— 


Aircraft Carriers .... 


8» 

3 

4 

1 

1 




Flotilla Leaders .... 


17 




7 

n 

— 


Destroyers 


150 

309* 

114 

46 

64 

77 

17 • 

Torpedo Boats .... 


...• 




7 

47 

6 

16 

Submarines 


65 

121 

66 

44 

45 

24 


Sloops 


28 




8 

24 « 

4 

1 — 

Coastal Motor Boats . 


6 


2 

2 

132 

25 


Gunboats and Despatch Vessels 



12 

5 

46 

9 

2 

3 

Biver Gunboats .... 


19 

7 

8 

9 

2 

4 


Minesweepers .... 

• 

: 31 

42 

4 

26 

48 ‘ 

2 

36 
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BUII^ING. 


- 

O 
dO J- 

5 a 

United 

States 

Japan 

France 

Italy 

Soviet 

Union 

Germany 

Battleships 




— 

_ 

— 


— 

Battle Cruisers 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cnusors 

13 

S 

G 

6 

6 

26 

.3 

Cruiser Minelayeis 



— 

— 

1 

— 


— 

Armoured Coast Defence Vo.s.sels and 
Monitors 



_ 

_ 





— 

Aircraft Carriei-s 

1 

— . 

1 

1* 

— 

— 

— 

Flotilla Leaders 

1 

. — 

— 

12 

12 

— 

— 

Destroyers ... ... 

S 

— 

12 

19 

3 

— 

12 » 

Torpedo Boats 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Submarines 

12 

s 

12 

46 

IS 

— 


Sloops 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Coastal Motor Boats 

— 

— 

— 

3 

4 

1 

— 

Gunboats and Despatch Vessels . 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

River Gunboats 

1 

5 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Minesweepers 

2 

— 

2 

— 

— 

7 

— 


* Including 2 Cruisers under reconstTuction as Aircraft Carriers. 

* Includes 14 fitted as Minelayeis and 2D assigned to Coast Guard duties. 

“ A.viation Transport. 

* Six of these are combined Minelayers and Minesweepers. 

* Of pre-Revolutionary design. Work proceeding slowly, or, in some cases work 
stopped. 

* Classed in Germany as large Torpedo Boats. 

’ Classed in Germany as large or small Torpedo Boats. 

* Four of these are Minelayers. 


PROJECTED. 


- 

British 

Empire 

United 

States 

Japan 

France 

Italy 

Soviet 

Union 

Germany 

Financial year (inclusive) 
programme extends 

up to which 

1929 

- 

1981- 

1982 

1928 

1927- 

1928 

- 

§ 

rH 

Battleships 



. 










Battle Cruisers 



— - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

s 

— 

Cruisers , . . . 



5 

25 

2 

1 

2 

'Z 

1 

Cruiser Minelayers . 



— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

s 

— 

Armoured Coast Defence 

Vtssels 

and 






s 


Monitors 



— 

— 

— 


— 


— 

Aircraft Carriers 



1 

5 

1 


— 


— 

Flotilla Leaders 



2 

<) 

— 

6 



— 

Destroyers 



18 

12 

13 

— 

*— 


— 

Torpedo Boats . 
Subiuarincs 



IS 

33 

4 

8 

i 


— 

Sloops .... 



4 


— 


— 



Coastal Motor Boats 



— 

— 




§ 


Gunboats and Despatch Vessels 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

P 


River Gunboats 

, , 


1 

— 

2 

— 

— 

125 


Minesweepers , 

• 










1 Number not yet published. 
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VIII.-WORLD’S SHIPBUILDING. 


According to Lloyd’s Register the total tonnage of steamers and motor ships of the 
■world in June, 1^27, "was 03,207,000 gross tons, as compared with 45,404,000 gross tons 
in June, 1014. The following table shows details . — 


Countries 




June, 1914 

June, 1927 

Difference 
between 1927 
and 1914 

Great Britain and Ireland . 




Gross tons 
18,892,000 

Gross tons 
19,179,000 

Gross tons 
+ 287,000 

British Dominions 




1,632,000 

2,699,000 

+1,067,000 

Denmark .... 




770,000 

1,032,000 

+ 202,000 

France .... 




1,922,000 

3,862,000 

+1,440,000 

Germany .... 




5,185,000 

3,320,000 

-1,815,000 

Greece .... 




821,000 

1,020,000 

+ 206,000 

Holland .... 




1,472,000 

2,645,000 

+1,173,000 

Italy 




1,430,000 

3,396,000 

1 +1,966,000 

Japan ..... 




1.708.000 

1.957.000 

4,033,000 

+2,325,000 

Norway .... 




2,808,000 1 

+ 846,000 

Spain 




884,000 

1,136,000 

+ 252,000 

Sweden .... 




1,016,000 

1,329,000 

+ 814,000 

United States (Sea) 




2,027,000 

11,171,000 

+9,144,000 

United States (Lakes). 




2,260,000 

2,435,000 

+ 176,000 

Other Countries . 




3,479,000 

8,701,000 

+ 222,000 

Total .... 

• 

• 


45,404,000 

03,267,000 

+17,803,000 


The steel steamers and motor ships under construction (in thousands of gross tons) on 
June 30 of the last 2 years are show’ll as follows; — 


Country 

Steamers 

Motor ships 

Total 

1926 

1927 

1920 

1927 

1920 

1927 

Great Britain & Ireland 

545 

758 

293 

627 

838 

1,385 

Germany 

87 

224 

58 

181 

145 

405 

Italy .... 

70 

46 

215 

180 

285 

226 

Netherlands 

41 

58 

107 

113 

148 

171 

United States 

108 

115 

16 

29 

119 

144 

Prance .... 

99 

41 

55 

9C 

154 

137 

Denmark 

2 

2 

41 

76 

43 

78 

Bussia .... 

— 

31 



43 

__ 

74 

Sweden 

5 

3 

36 

51 

41 

54 

Spain .... 

35 

87 

18 

1 

48 

38 

Japan .... 

11 

9 

27 

13 

38 

22 

Norway 

4 

5 

— 



4 

5 

Other coimtnes . 

48 

37 

23 

47 

71 

84 

Total , 

1,060 

1,366 

884 ^ 

1,457 

1,934 

2,823 
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The comiiarison of profs tonnage owned at June, 1927, and June, 1926, is shown 
as follows (in gross tons): — ^ 



i 1026. 1 

1927. 

Where Owned 

Steamers & 
Motor- 
ships 

Sailing 

Vessels 

Total 

i 

Steamers A 
Motor- 
ships 

Sailing 

Vessels 

Total 

Great llritain and 
Ireland , 

Other Countries 

I 19,263,785 
43,408,152 

130,012 

1,976,421 

19,399,707 

45j3S4,57S 

19,179,029 

44,088,273 

129,993 

1,795,615 

19,309,023 

45,883.888 

Total . 

02,671,937 

2,112,433 

64,784,370 

63,267,302 




IX. -PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE IN SEVERAL COUNTRIES. 


Tho following table shows the qualifying ages for the franchise in a number of countries 
for men and women respectively (May, 1927) — 




Upper 

Lower * 


Upper 

Lower 



CUauiber 

Chamber 


Chamber 

Chamber 

Argentine 

Re- 



Netherlands — 



public- 

— 



Men . . 

25 

25 

Men 


18 

18 

Women , 

25 

25 

Women 

• 

Nofiauchise 

No fiaucliise 

Norway — 

There is no 


At! stria— 


Not a popu- 


Men . . 

Second 

23 

■ Men 


larly elected 

20 

Women . 

Chamber 

23 

Women 

. 

Chamber 

20 

Poland — 



Belgium— 




Men 

30 

21 

Men 


21 

21 

Women , 

30 

21 

Women 


21 

21 

Portugal— 



Czechoslovakia— 



Men 

21 

21 

Men 


20 

21 

Women . 

No franchise 

No franchise 

Women 


20 

26 

Rumania — 



Denmark— 




Men 

40 

21 

Men 


35 

25 

Women . 

No franchise 

No franchise 

We men 
Finland— 


85 

There is no 

25 

Serb-Croat-Slo- 
vene State- 

There is no 
Second 
Chamber 


Men 


Second 

24 

Men 

21 

Women 


Cliamber 

24 

Women . 

No franchise 

France- 




Spam — 



Men 

, 

21 

21 

Men . . 1 

Parliamenta 

ry institu- 

Women 


No franchise 

No franchise 

Women , 

tioiis are in a 

beyance 

Germany— 


Not a popu- 


Sweden— 



Men 


larly elected 

20 

Men 

27 

23 

Women 


Chamber 

20 

Women , 

27 

23 

Greece— 


There is no 


Switzerland — 



'Men 


Second 

21 

Men 

20 

20 

Women 


Chamber 

No franchise 

Women , 

No franchise 

No franchise 

Italy— 


Not a popu- 


United States of 



Men 


larly elected 

21 

America— 



Women 


Chamber 

No franchise 

Men 

21 

21 

Japan — 


Not a popu- 


Women , 

21 

21 

Men 


larly elected 

25 




Women 

* 

Chamber 

No fi ancliiEe 

r 1 
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X.-U.S. FUNDED DEBT AGREEMENTS. 


The funded debt agreements between the United States and thirteen European 
countries may be sumniarifaed as follows . — 


Counti y 

1 

1 Date of Agreement 

1 

Original Prin- 
cipal (net) 

Funded 

Interest 

Funded Debt 

Belgiam 

Czechoslovakia . 
Estonia 

Finland 

France 

Great Britain 
Hungary . 

Italy . , . 

Latvia 

Lithuania , 

Poland 

Rumania . 
Yugosla\ua . 

. 1 August 18, 1955 
. 1 October 13, 1925 
. ' October 28, 1025 
. i May 1, 1923 

, ; April 29, 1926 

. 1 June 19, 1923 

. ' April 25, 1924 

. , November 14, 1925 
. ; September 24, 1925 
. ' September 22, 1924 
. November 14, 1922 
. 1 December 4, 1925 
. 1 Mays, 1926 

Dollars 

377,029,670 

91,879,671 

12,066,222 

8,281,926 

3,340,516,043 

4,074,818,358 

1,685,835 

1,647,809,197 

6,132,287 

4,981,628 

159,666,972 

1 36,128,494 

61,037,886 

Dollars 

40,760,430 

23,120,329 

1,763,778 

718,074 

684,483,956 

526,181,642 

253,164 

394,130,802 

642,713 

1,048,371 

18,893,028 

1 8,461,505 

11,812,113 

Dollars 

417,780,000 

116.000,000 

13.880.000 
9,000,000 

4.026.000. 000 

4.600.000. 000 

1.939.000 

2.042.000. 000 

5.775.000 

6.030.000 

78.560.000 

44.590.000 

62.860.000 

Total . 

1 

9,811,094,089 

1 1,711,259,905 

11,522,354,000 


The French agreement has not been ratified, either by France or the United States, but 
France has twice made payments on account. 


XL-WORLD POPULATION IN 1910 AND 1924. 

An estimate of the world’s population in 1924, as compared with 1910, formed by the 
International Institute of Statistics, is shown as follows 
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XII.— NATIONAL DEBT AND TAXATION PER HEAD OF 
POPULATION IN •'CERTAIN COUNTRIES. 

The followiDg tables show the National debt and the amount pe?* capita of the popula- 
tion for the United Kingdom, France, Germany, and the United States ; and also the 
taxation per head of the population (1926 or 1926-27) 


Counti ies 

- 

Currency 

Debt 

Amount 

1 

Per Head 

1 

ss £ Sterling 

United Kingdomi 

£ 

7.022,900,000 

lOS-5 

=s£lG8 10 0 

France 3 , 

Paper francs 

Internal 293,647,000,000 

7,207*1 




External 182,784,000,000 

4,486*2 




Total 476,481,000,000 

11,693*2 

* £94 6 0 

Germany 3, . ‘ 

Eeichsmarlcs 

4,351,200,0003 

GS*8 

1 = £3 7 4 

U.S.A.4 , 

Dollars 

18,726,760,000 

160*6 

1 =» £33 0 5 


1 The figures for the United Kingdom include external debts payable in United States 
dollars amounting to $4,662,727,800, converted into sterling at par of exchange. 

* Tlie figures for the external debt of France represent the equivalent in paper francs, 
at the current rate of exchange, of the various obligations of France in foreign currencies, 
including the war debts to this country and to the United States, at their nominal 
amount. 

* The figures for Germany represent the amount of the public debt of the German Reich, 
but do not include either the debt of Germany for reparations or the debts of the separate 
German Stal es. 

* The figures for the United States represent the debt of the Federal Government and 
do not include the debts of the several States of the Union. 

* Exclusive of reparation debt. 



Taxation per Head 




Tear 

United Kingdom 

France 

Germany ^ 

Italy 

U.S.A. ' 


£ 8, d. 

Francs 

Reichs- 

marks 

Lire 

$ 

1913 or 1913-14 

3 11 4 

84*5 

81*0 

53*8 

6*8 

1919 or 1919-20 

21 14 6 

221*1 

— * 

179*8 

63*8 

1920 or 1920-21 

22 0 8 

393*2 


248*7 

46*2 

1921 or 1921-22 

18 1 10 

426*9 

— * 

318*9 

32*6 

1922 or 1922-23 

17 8 1» 

467*7 

* 

327*7 

28*6 

1923 or 1923-24 

16 2 5 > 

622*7 

» i 

373*2 

29 '7 

1924 or 1924-26 

16 9 0* 

676*1 

117*0 

880*4 

27*5 

1925 or 1925-26 

15 2 8 « 

702*4 

108*4 

426*8 

29 *6 

1926 or 1926-27 

14 11 8 * 

910*2 \ 

113 *41 

394 *41 

30*0\ 



« £7 6 10/ 

«£5 1011/ 

**£4 5 9/ 

= £6 3 6/ 


^ Excluding taxation raised hy States. 

» Owing to the depreciation of the paper marh, the annual returns of tax revenue 
during the period 1919 to 1024 are of no statistical value. 

• Excluding Irish Free State.' 
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XIIL-THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Sccrefary-Gcncral . — Sir James Eri(fDniimnoiid, K.C.M.G., C.B. 

The League of N ations is an association of States ■which have pledged themselves, 
thiough signing the Covenant (i e., the constitution of the League) [For the text of the 
Covenant, see Tue Statesman’s Year-Book for 1921, page xxviii], not to go to war before 
submitting their disputes with each other or States not members of the League to 
arbitration or enquiry and a delay of from three to nine months. Furthermore, any State 
violating this pleuge is automatically in a state of outlawry with the othei States, which 
are bound to sever all economic and policical relations with the defaulting member. 
The States lilenibers of the League have pledged themselves to co-operate over a wide 
range of economic, social, humanitanan and labour questions. 

The League of Nations formally came into existence on January 10, 1920, through the 
coming into force at that date of the Treaty of Versailles. The two official languages of 
the League are English and French. The seat of the League is Geneva, Switzerland. 


1. MEMBERSHIP. 


The following 55 States are members of the League (March, 192S):— 


Abyssinia . 


September 28, 1923 

Italy . 

. January 

10, 1920 

Albanlv » . 


December 16, 1920 

Japan . 

• H 

f1 

Argentine Republic* 

July IS, 1919 

Latvia * 

. September 22, 1921 

Australia . 


January 10, 1920 

Liberia 

. June 

30, 1920 

Austria 


December 16, „ 

Lithuania i. 

. September 22, 1921 

Belgium 


January 10, „ 

Luxemburg 

. December 16, 1920 

Bolivu 


January 10, ,, 

New Zealand . 

. January 

10, 1920 

Brazil * 


» a 

Nicaragua . 

. November 

3, ,, 

Bulgaria . 


December 16, „ 

Norway 

. March 

5» „ 

Canal V 


January 10, „ 

Panama 

. January 

9, „ 

Chile . 


November 4, 1919 

Paraguay . 

. December 26, 1919 

China . 


July 10, 1920 

Persia . 

. November 21, ,, 

Colombia . 


February 16, „ 

Peru . 

. January 

30, 1920 

Cuba . 


March 8, „ 

Poland 

• n 


OZECHOSLOVAKL\ 

January 10, „ 

Portugal . 

. April 

8, 

Denmark . 


March 8, „ 

Rumania . 

• It 


Estonia ^ . 


September 22, 1921 

Santo Domingo . 

. September 29, 1924 

Finland ^ . 


December 16, 1920 

San Salvador . 

. March 

10, „ 

France 


January 10, ,, 

SERB-OROAT-SliOVENB 



Germany . 


September S, 1926 

State 

. February 

10, 1920 

Greece 


March SO, 1920 

Siam . 

. January 

10, „ 

Guatemala . 


January 10, „ 

South Africa . 

• >» 


Haiti . 


June SO, „ 

Spain * 

• i> 


Holland . 


March 9, ,, 

Sweden 

. March 

9, !! 

Honduras . 


Kovember 3, „ 

Switzerland 

• >> 

8, „ 

Hungary . 


September 18, 1992 

United Kingdom 

. January 

10, „ 

India . 


January 10, 1920 

Uruguay . 

• >» 


Irish Free State 

September 10, 1923 

Venezuela . 

. March 

8, !! 


1 Signed the treaties concerning protection of national minorities as a condition of 
their entry into the League. 

• Brazil on June 12, 192i5, and Spain on September 8, 1926, announced their with- 
drawal from the League ; according to Art. 1, par. 3, of the Covenant, the notice of 
withdrawal only comes into force two years after it has been given. On March 23, 1938, 
Spain resolved to continue a member of the League. 

The delegation of the Argentine Republic did not attend tho second Assembly and 
withdrew from the first Assembly upon the latter’s decision to refer tlie amendment to 
Article 1 of the Covenant proposed by the Argentine, for study by a committee that was to 
report to the second Assembly. The Argentine Government has not given notice of an 
intention to leave the League, and appears to regard itself as in a stale of suspended or 
passive membership, to continue until some measure regarded as a satisfactory equivalent 
to the amendment pioposed by the Argentine has been adopted by the League, 

The following 9 States are not members of the Loague United Slates, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, Turkey, Egypt, Ecuador, Mexico, Afghanistan, CosLaBica, and 
the Hejaz and other Arab Slates. Costa Rica became a member of the League on December 
16, 1920, but on December 24, 1924, she gave notice of her intention to withdraw, on tho 
ground of the expense involved. The notice became effehtive on December 24, 1026. 
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II. THE ORGANS OF THE LEAGUE. 

The primary organs of the League are 

1. The Council. • 

2. The Assembly. 

3. The Secretariat. 

4. The International Labour Organisation. 

5. The Permanent Court of International Justice (at the Hague). 

1. The Council. 

The Council was originally composed* of four permanent Members (the Bntish 
Empire, France, Italy, and Japan) and four non-permanent Members to be elected 
every 3 ear by a majority of the Assen.bJy. The first non-permanent Members, appointed 
by the Peace Conference and named in the Covenant before the first Assembly met, were 
Belgium, Brazil, Greece, and Spain. With the approval of the majority of the Assembly, 
the Council may appoint new permanent and non-permanent Members. At the Assembly 
of September 1926, Germany was admitted to the League and given a permanent seat on 
the Council. At the same time the number of non-permanent seats, already increased to 
siz in 1922, was further inorea.sed to nine. The non-permanent Members, as elected at 
the same Assembly, are: Belgium, Chile, China, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, Holland, 
Poland, Rumania, and Salvador. In 1928 Belgium, Czechoslovakia, and Salvador came, 
off the Council (Belgium stood for rc-electiou but failed to get the necessary declaration 
of re-eligibility by a two-thirds maviority). Canada, Cuba, and Finland were re-elected to 
the Council in their places Any Member of the League not represented on the 
Council shall be invited to send a representative to sit on it at any meetings at which 
matters especially affecting it are being discussed. A similar mv*tation may be extended 
to States not Members of the League. 

As a result of the decision taken by the VII. Assembly, and in order to institute a 
new S3’stem of rotation, non-permanent Members of the Council were elected for one, two 
or three j'ears, as follows 

Elected for one year: Belgium, Salvador, and Czechoslovakia; 

Elected for two years : China, Colombia, and Holland ; 

Elected for three 3 ears : Chile, Poland, and Rumania. 

Poland was accorded the privilege of re-eligibihty on the expiration of her three-year 
period. 

The Council is at present (March 1928) composed of the following representatives : « 
Pbumanent Members. 

British Empire— The Right Hon. Sir Austen Chamberlain, K.G., Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. 

F’rance— M. Aristide Briand, Minister of Foreign Afiairs. 

Germany— Dr. G. Stresemann, Minister of Foreign Afiairs. 

Italy— Senator Vittorio Scialoja, Minister of State. 

Japan— Viscount lehii, Ambassador in Paris. 

Non-pisrmanent Members. 

Canada — The Hon. Senator Dandurand. 

Chile— Setior Enrique Villegas, Ambassador in Romo. 

China— M. Chao-Hsin Ghu, Minister in Rome. 

Colombia— Sefior F. J. Urrutia, Minister in Berne. 

Cuba— Senor Aguero y Belbancourt, Minister in Berlin. 

Finland— M. H. Procop4, Minister of Foreign Afi:kirs. 

Holland— Jon kheer van Kamebeek. 

Poland— M. Zaleski, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Rumania — M. N. Titulesco, Minister in Loudon. 

2. The Assembly. 

Every State Member of the League is entitled to be represented by a delegation to the 
Assembly comi ose 1 of not more than three delegates and three substitute delegates, but 
if. has only one vote. It meets at the seat of the League (Geneva) on the first Monday in 
September. It may meet at other places than Geneva, but hitherto it has never done so ; 
extraordinary sessions may be called to deal with urgent matters. 

The President is elected at the first meeting of the session, and holds office for the 
duration of the session. 

The Assembly divides itself into the following six principal comniittees, on each of 
which every State Member of the League has the right to be represented by one delegate : 

I. Juridical. 

n. Technical Organisations. 

IH. Disarmament. 

IV. League Finance. 

V. Social Questions, 

VL Political Questions and admission of now Members. 
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The decisions of the Assembly must be voted unanimously, except where the Covenant 
or the Peace Treaties provide otherwise. As a general principle decisions on questions of 
procedure are voted by majority, oi in some ca^s by a two-thirds mBiionty. 

3. The Secretariat. 

Tlie Secretariat is a permanent organ composed of the Secretary-General and a number 
of officials selected from among citizens of all Member States and from the United States 
of America. The Secretary -General, appointed by the Peace Conference (see Annex to 
the Covenant), is the Hon. Sir James Eric Drummond, K.C.M.G., C.B., British Foreign 
Office Official ; hereafter the Secretary-General will be appointed by the Council withuthe 
approval of the majority of the Assembly. The other officials are appointed by the 
Secretary- General with the approval of the Council. 

The Under-Secretaries-General are 

M. J. Avenol, French Inspector-General of Finance (Assistant Secretary-General) ; 
Marchese Paulucci di Calboli Barone, Italian Minister Plenipotentiary ; 

Herr A, Dufour-F6ronce, German Councillor of Embassy ; 

M. Yotaro Sugimura, Japanese Minister Plenipotentiary. 

4. The International Labour Organisation. [See below.] 

5. Permanent Court of International Justice. 

The Court is composed of 11 judges and 4 deputy judges elected jointly by the Council 
and the Assembly of the League for a term of 9 years. 

The Secondary Organs of the Leagne are ■ 

(а) The Technical Organisations. 

1. Economic and FinaificiaZ. 

2. Health. 

8 . Transit. 

4. Labour (International Labour OrganLsation). [See below.] 

(б) Advisory Commissions. 

1. Militaritt Naval and Air Commission. 

2. Commission for Reduction of Armaments, 

8 . Mandates Commission, 

4. Opium Commission. 

5. Social Commission. 

(c) International Bureaux. 

1. Hydrographic Bureau, 

2. Relief Bureau, 

3. Institute of Corntnei'ce. 

4. Institute of Intellectual Co-operation. (Paris.) 

6. Institute of Private Law (Rome). 

(d) Administrative Organisations. 

1. Saxir Governing Commission, 

2. High Commissioner for the Free City of Danzig. 


IIL BUDGET OP THE LEAGUE. 


(1) Scale of allocation of the expenses of the League for 1926, 1927, and 1928, 


Country 
Abyssinia . 



Units 

2 

Albania 



1 

Argentina . 



29 

Australia . 



27 

Austria 



8 

Belgium . 



18 

Bolivia 



4 

Brazil 



29 

Bulgaria . 



5 

Canada 



85 

Chile . 



14 

China . 



46 

Colombia . 



6 

Cuba . 



9 

Czechoslovakia 



29 

Denmark . 



13 

Dominican Republic 


1 

Estonia 



8 

Finland 



10 

France 

• 


79 


Country 
Germany . 
Great Britain 
Greece 
Gnatemala . 
Haiti 

Honduras . 
Hungary . 
India . 

Irish Free State 
Italy . 

Japan 

Latvia 

Liberia 

Lithuania . 

Luxemburg 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Nicaragua . 

Norway 

Panama 


Units 

79 

105 

7 
1 
1 
1 

8 

56 

30 

60 

60 

8 

1 

4 

1 

28 

10 

1 


Country 
Paraguay . 


Units 

1 

Persia 


5 

Peru . 


9 

Poland 


S3 

Portugal . 


6 

Rumania . 


32 

Salvador , 


1 

Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes (Kingdom) 

20 

Siam . 


9 

South Africa (Union 
on . . \ . 

15 

Spain . 


40 

Sweden 


18 

Switzerland 


17 

Uruguay . 


7 

Venezuela . 


5 

Total . . 

1,016 
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General Budget for the tenth financial period (1928). Statement of income and 
expenddure. {One gold franc — one Swiss franc.) 

■ 


, Expenditure. 


I. Secretariat and Special 

Organisations. 
Ordinary Expenditure . . | 

Capital Expenditure . . \ 

II. International Labour 

Organisation. 

Ordinary Expenditure . . ] 

Capital Expenditure . . ' 

III. Permanent Court of i 
International Justice. 

Ordinary Expenditure . . I 

Capital Expenditure . . I 

IV. Buildings at Geneva . 


Gold 

Francs. 

Income. 

Gold 

Franca. 


1 Ordinary Contributions. 
(a) Towards upkeep of Secre- 


13,040,243 

183,000 

tariat and Special Organisa- 
tions 

13,646,243 

(b) Towards upkeep of the 

7,888,470 

International Labour Organ- 
isation 

7,888,470 

70,000 

(c) Towards upkeep of Per- 


manent Court of Inter- 
national Justice 

2,159,647 

2,159,647 

II. Extraordinary Contri- 

11,457 

butions. 


1,375,000 

(a) Towards Bldgs, at Geneva 

(b) Towards Permanent 

1,375,000 


Equipment, etc. . 

264,467 

25,833,817 


25,833,817 


IV. PUBLICATIONS OP THE LEAGUE. 

Principal Publications issued by the Publications Department of tbe Secretariat of the 
League of Nations : — 

Covenant of the League. 

Oflacial Journal (and Supplements), 

Treaty Senes (Treaties and International Engagements registered by the Secretariat of 
the League). 49 vols. to 1920. 

Records of the Meetings of the Assembly. 

TVEinutes of the Sessions of the Council of the League of Nations, 

Reports of the Secretary-General to the first six Assemblies on the Work of the 
Council. 

Minutes of the Sessions of the Mandates Commission. 

The Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 

Records of the International Financial Conference of Brussels. 

Records of the Barcelona and Geneva Conferences on Transit and Communications. 

Records of the International Conference on Traffic in Women and Children. 

Records of the First and Second Opium Conferences. 

Records of the Conference on the Control of the Traffic in Arms and Munitions of War. 

Records concerning the International Court of Justice (I. Documents presented to 
Jurists’ Committee ; II. Proceedings of the Jurists’ Committee ; III, Action taken by the 
Council and Assembly). 

Publications issued by the Information Section of the Secretariat : Monthly Summary 
of the League of Nations (current record of the League’s doings). Pamphlet Series, 
Illustrated Album of the League of Nations. 

Quarterly Bulletin of Information on the work of International Organisations. 

Publications of the Permanent Mandates Commission. 

Handbook of International Organisations. 

Ai'maments Year Book. 

V. MANDATES. 

The African anl Pacific possessions of Germany and certain territories of the 
Ottoman Empire were ceded by these countries at the end of the war to the Allied and 
Associated Powers. The latter had inserted an article (Art. 22) in the Covenant of the 
League according to which the Inhabitants of these territories should be put under the 
tutelage of “ advanced nations who by reason of their resources, their experience, or their 
geographical position, can best undertake this responsibility.” These nations should act 
as mandatories of the League, and exercise tiieir powers on behalf of the League. They 
should act on the principle that the well-being and development of tbe peoples under tdieir 
tutelage formed a “sacred trust of civilisation,*’ and should render the Council an annual 
report on the territoryKSominitted to their charge. 

Article 22 furthermore divlde&the mandated territories into three classes, according to 
the degree of civilisation of their Inhabitants, economic and geographic circumstances, 
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and so forth. Class A is composed of the coinmunities detached from the Ottoman 
Empiie, declared to have “reached a stage of development where their existence as 
independent nations can be provisionally #5cognisod subject to the rendering of 
administrative advice and assistance by a Mandatoiy until such time as they are able 
to stand alone." 

Class B, consisting of the former German colonies in Central and East Africa, should 
be administered by the jMandatoiy under conditions which will “guarantee freedom of 
conscience or religion, subject only to the maintenance of public order and morals, the 
prohibition of abuses such as the slave trade, the arms traffic and the liquor traffic, and 
the prevention of the establishment of fortihcations or military or naval bases and of 
military training of the natives for other than police purposes and the defence of temtory, 
and will also secure equal opportunities for the trade and commerce of other membeis of 
the League." 

Class C (German South-West Africa and Pacific Islands possessions) is composed of 
territories which, owing to sparseness of population, small size, remoteness from centres 
of civilisation, or geogiaphical cont’guity to the territory of the Mandatory Power, “can 
best be administered under the laws of the Mandatorj’- as integral portions of its territory, 
subject to the safeguards above mentioned mthe interests of the indigenous population." 

The Supreme Council, as the organ of the Allied and Associated Powers, allocated the 
mandates for the territories ceded by Germany and Turkey, subject to the approval of 
the Council of the League. The mandates and mandatory powers, as determined by the 
Supreme Council, are 

A Mesopotamia (now the Kingdom of Iraq) and Palestine, attributed to 

Great Britain. Syria (including Lebanon), attributed to Prance. 

S Mandatei.—ToQOl&nd and Cameroon, attributed in part to Great Britain and in 
part to France. 

The Nonh-Westem portion of former German East Africa, attnbnted to Belgium. 

The remainder of former German Bast Africa (now Tanganyika Colony), attributed to 
Great Britain. ^ 

0 Former German South Pacific possessions (except Nauru and Samoa), 

attnbuted to Australia. 

Samoa, attributed to New Zealand, and Nauru, attributed to the British Empire and 
administered by Australia, New Zealand, and Great Britain. 

Former German North Pacific possessions (Yap, etc.), attributed to Japan. 

Former German South-West Africa, attributed to the Union of South Africa. 

VI. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION. 

The number of States Members of the International Labour Organisation is now 56. 
The Organisation has held ten Conferences, in 1919 at Washington, in 1920 at Genoa, and 
subsequently in Geneva. At these Conferences the following Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations have been adopted 

Fijst Session {Waslmifftoa, 1919). 

Draft Convention limiting the hours of work in industrial undertakings to eight in the 
day and forty-eight, m the week. 

Draft Convention concerning unemployment. 

Recommendation concerning unemployment. 

Recommendation concerning reciprocity of treatment of foreign workers. 

Draft Convention concerning the employment of women before and after childbirth. 

Draft Convention concerning employment of women during the night. 

Recommendation concerning the prevention of anthrax. 

Recommendation concerning the protection of wmmon and children against lead 
poisoning. 

Recommendation concerning the establishment of Government health services. 

Draft Convention fixing the minimum age for admission of children to industrial 
employment. 

Draft Convention concerning the night work of young persons employed in industry 

Recommendation concerning the application of the Berne Convention of 1906, on the 
prohibition of the use of wliite phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. 

Second Session {Genoa, 1920). 

Recommendation concerning the limitation of hours of work in the fishing industry 

Recommendation concerning the limitation of hours of work in inland navigation. 

Recommendation concerning the establishment of national seamen's codes 

Draft Convention fixing the minimum age for admission of children to employment 
ail sea. 

Recommendation concerning unemployment insurance for seamen, 
of concerning unemployment indemnity in case of loss or foundering 

Draft Convention for estabhshing facilities for finding employment for seamen. 
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Third Session {Qe/ieia, 1921). 

Recoiiiiueiidation contierniiig the prevention of nneniidoyraent in ay,rit‘uHnre. 

Recommendation coiiuerning the pro^ction, before and after childbirth, of women 
wage-earners in agriculture. 

Recommendation concerning night woi k of women in agricultore. 

Draft Convention concerning the age for admission of children to employment in 
agi'iculture. 

Recommendation concerning night work of children and young persons in agriculture. 

Recommendation concerning the development of technical agricultural education. 

Recommendation concerning living-in conditions of agricultural woikers. 

Draft Convention concerning the rights of association and combination of agricultural 
workers. 

Draft Convention concerning workmen’s compensation in agricultuie. 

Recommendation concerning social insurance m agriculture. 

Draft Convention concerning the use of white lead in painting. 

Draft Convention concerning the application of the weekly rest in industrial 
undertakings. 

Recommendation concerning the application of the weekly rest in commercial 
establishments. 

Draft Convention fixing the minimum age for the admission of young persons to 
employment as trimmers or stokers. 

Draft Convention concerning the compulsory medical examination of children and 
young persons employed at sea. 

Foitrlh Session (GenecUi 1922). 

Recommendation concerning communication to the International Labour Office of 
statistical and other information regarding emigration, immigration and the repatriation 
and transit of emigrants. 

Fifth Session {Geneva, 1023). 

Recomraendtttion concerning the general principles for the organisation of systems of 
inspection to secure the enforcement of the laws and regulations for the protection of the 
woikers. 

Sixth Session {Geneva, 1924). 

Recommendation concerning the development of facilities for the utilisation of 
woikers’ spare time. 

Seventh Session {Geneva, 1925). 

Draft Convention concerning workmen’s compensation for accidents. 

Recommendation concerning the minimum scale of workmen’s compensation. 

Recoil’ inendation concerning jurisdiction in disputes on woikmen’s compensation. 

Draft Convention concerning workmen’s compensation for occupational diseases. 

Recommendation concerning workmen’s compensation for occupational diseases. 

Draft Convention conceniing equality of treatment for national and foreign workers as 
regards workmen’s compensation lor accidents. 

Recommendation concerning equality of treatment for national and foreign workers as 
regards workmen’s compensation for accidents. 

Draft Convention concerning night work in bakeries. 

Fif/hth Session {Geneva, 1926). 

Draft Convention concerning the simplification of the inspection of emigrants on 
board ship. 

Recommendation concerning the protection of emigrant women and girls on board 
ship. 

Ninth Session {Geneva, 1926). 

Draft Convention concerning seamen’s articles of agreement. 

Draft Convention concerning the repatriation of seamen. 

Reconiinendation concerning the repatriation of masters and apprentices. 

Recommendation concerning llie general principles for the inspection of the conditions 
of work of seamen. 

TenthlSession {Geneva, 1927). 

Draft ConvenLiou concerning sickness insurance for workers in industry and commerce 
and domestic servants. 

Draft Convention concerning sickness insurance for agiicultuial workers. 

Recommendation concerning the general principles of sickness insurance. 

By the terms of Part XIII o| the Treaty of Versailles (Art. 405) the Members of 
Organisation undertake, within one year at most, or in exceptional circumstances within 
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eighteen icnnths, from tlie closing of the Conference, to bring the Recommenflations or 
Draft- Conventions ailopted before the aiitlioritios “'uithin whose competence the matter 
lies, for the enactment of legislation orotlieracfaon." On a Recomui enaction the Members 
have to inform the yecrotary-Geueral of th* League of the action taken. If a Draft 
Convention is appioved by the competent authorities, the Members undertake to deposit 
their formal ratification theieof with the Secretar}' -General and to take the necessarj^ action 
to apply its provisions. 

The total results obtained up to the end of January 192S in the ratification of the 
Conventions may be smnn3arised as follows : — 

Ratifications deposited with the Secretary-General of the League of Nations 254 

(excluding 14 ratifications of the Berne Convention prohibiting the use of white phosphorus 
in the manufacture of matches, which foimed the subject of a Recommendation in 1919). 

Ratifications aulhoiised by the competent authorities 32 

Ratifications recommended to the competent authorities 1(38 

The Governing Body, under the control of which the International Labour Office woiks, 
IS composed of twelve Goveiument representatives, six employers’ representatives, and 
six workers representatives. 

The following standing International Commissions have been set up to assist the Office 
in its work i'- 
ll) The Joint Mantihie Couimm&ion. 

(2) Ihe, Mixed Adviscn'y Covimittee in Agriculture. 

(3) The Permanent JSinigration Coni'inittee, 

(4) The Con'espondence Commitiee on Industrial Hygiene. 

f5) The Correi^pondence Comnuttee on Social Insurance. 

(d) The Committee on Native Labour. 

(7) The Committee on Article 408 {Application of Conventions). 

(8) The Advisory Committee oj Intellectual Worker's. 

The most important publications of the Office are : 

The International Labour Review (monthly). 

The Industrial and Labour Information (weekly). 

The Official Bulletin (irregular periodicity). 

Studies and Repoi ts. 

Industrial Safety Survey (bi-monthly). 

International Labour Directory. 

The Legislative Scries. 

The Documents of the International Labour Conference, 

Monthly Record of Migration. 

Bibliogi-aphy of Industrial Hygiene. 

International Survey of Legal Decisions on Labour Law. 


XIV.— THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE. 

The International Institute of Agricultare, which has its headquarters in the Yilla 
Borglmse at Rome, Is, accordirg to the terms of its original constituent convention, dated 
June 7, 1905, a State institution in which each atihexing State is represented by a delegate 
of its own choice. The Convention was the result of a conference attended by the repre- 
sentatives of 40 govei^ents assembled in Rome on the invitation of the Italian Govermn^t, 
prompted by King Victor Emmanuel IIL himself. The King had been deeply impressed by 
the views put before hmi by an American citizen, the late David Lnbin, who was strongly 
of opinion t^t the practical helplessness of the farming class regarding the protection of 
proper interests could find a remedy in the establishment of an International authority. 
This authonty would make a study of agricultural conditions and publish information on all 
aspecte of agnculture such as would be of general service to the farmin g community. Hence 
aworoing to Clause 9 of the Oonventiou the essential objects of the Institute are to give 
mmmation and advice on agricultural questions in general. To this end it collects and 
cuSusM statistical, technical and economic infOTmatlon derived from all countries, and also 
rabmits proposals to the Governments “for the protection of the common interests of 
farmers and for the improvement of their conditiems.’* 

Membership and OonstitutUm.—lIba original number of 40 adhering States and depend- 
T adhering country makes a contribution to the finances 

Of the iMti^ according to a scheme of group assessment by which also the voting power 
^ Govermental contributions provide the chief source of revenue of toe 

Lactate, topugh it has also other receipts in the form of an annual contributiou by the 
Emg of Iwy, income fcom the s^es of publications, special contributions for partloular 
branches of work, eta. In the following list of adhering countries the original «igT>f^torio a of 
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the Oon^ntion are shown by an asterisk, while the Koman numeral indicates the group to 
which each belongs for the purpose of asscssmept. 


State 

Group 

-Argentina , 

. I 

Austria . 

. V 

‘(‘Belgium 

. IV 

Belgian Congo . 

. V 

* Brazil . 

I 

' Bulgaria 

. Ill 

‘ Chile . 

. II 

China . 

I 

Colombia 

. V 

! Costa Rica . 

. V 

’■'Cuba . 

. V 

Czechoslovakia . 

. UI 

^Denmark 

. rv 

‘(■Ecuador 

. V 

♦Egypt . 

. II 

Estonia 

. V 

'‘Ethiopia (Abyssinia) . V 

Finland 

. rv 

' France . 

. I 

Algeria 

. ni 

French West Africa . IV 

Indo-China ‘ . 

. m 

Madagascar 

. V 

Morocco . 

. ni 

Tunis 

. IV 


State • Group 

’^Q-ermany ... I 
« Great Britain and 

Northern Ireland . I 


Australia . 

HI 

British India . 

II 

Canada 

n 

Iri^ Free State 

IV 

New Zealand , 

rv 

Union of South Africa 

IV 

-Greece .... 

IV 

'Guatemala . 

V 

Haiti .... 

V 

< Hungary 

V 

>Italy .... 

I 

Cyrenaica . 

V 

Eritrea 

IV 

Italian Somaliland . 

rv 

TfipoUtania 

IV 

‘‘Japan .... 

I 

Latvia .... 

V 

Lithuania . 

V 

‘-Luxemburg . 

V 

Mexico. 

HE 

=^Netherlands . 

rv 

Dutch East Indies . 

V 


State 

-Nicaragua . 
i Norway 
Panama 
-Paraguay . 

■'Persia . 

‘Peru 
Poland . 

■' Portugal 
^Rumania 
-Russia . 

San Marmo . 

Siam . 

Spain . 

< Sweden 
-Switzerland . 
^Turkey . 

‘''United States 
Hawaii 

Philippine Islands 
Porto Rico 
Virgin Island . 
-Uruguay 
Venezuela . 
^Yugoslavia . 


Group 
. V 
. IV 
. V 
. V 
. V 
. V 
. IV 
. IV 
T 
I 

, V 

. V 
. I 

. TV 
. TV 
I 
I 

. IT 
. II 
. II 

. n 

. V 

. TV 
. ni 


The governing body proper is the General Assembly of national delegates, unlimited in 
number, meeting as a rule every two years to receive the reports of its executive, the 
Permanent Oommitiee, to lay down the main lines of the programme of work and to vote 
the sums to be expended until the date of the next session. On the Permanent Oommittce 
each State is represented by a single delegate only and elects from among its members a 
President and a Vice-President. The President of the Permanent Oomnuttee is the President 
of the Institute, and he, or in his absence the Vice-President, is its official legal repre- 
sentative, 

WorTe artd Oetterol AdivUies . — The duty of publishing information imposed by the 
convention is mainly carried out by the difEerent Bureaux which prepare the periodical 
puhlicatiors, including a general monthly Review' and a monthly bulletin of statistical 
information and also two Year-books, the Imemational Tear-hook of AgriculVwral Statistics 
and the International Yeair-book of Agricultural Legislation, Prom time to time monographs, 
the result of special studies and inquiries, are also issued. 

In the field of documentation the Institute is well served by its Library, which possesses 
some 100,000 volumes and pamphle-te, and almost as many unbound sets of periodicals from 
all parts of the world, while some 3,500 periodicals are regularly received. The library is 
also largely used for purposes of study and research by professional and other students of 
the problems of agriculture. 

Although the main strength of the earlier work of the Institute lay more particularly in its 
information services, its advisory responsibilitira were by no means neglected. It has already 
contributed largely to the improvement and standardisation of the statistical methods adopted 
by the Governments. In tMa direction further steps are now being taken in connection witli 
the ‘World Agricultural Oensus, initiated and oiganised by the Institute and arranged to 
take place in 1930-31. In order to facilitate the work of preparation for this Oensus, each 
country is being visited in turn by the Director of the scheme, and a largo part of the field 
has already been covered. There is every probability that this far-reaching scheme will 
prove entirely successful, and it may he added that it was approved by the Imperial 
Agricultural Research Oonfcrence, which met in London in October 1927. 

The organisation of International Conferences and Congresses has always been a feature 
in the work of the Institute, and these have frequently resulted in international agreements or 
t lio formulation of definite policies. Among the mo^ recent and important of such meetings 
may be mentioned the International CJongressos of Soil Science (May 1924.) and "World 
b’orestry (May 1926), as also the International Conference of Wheat Expats (April 1927). 

Relations with International and other Institutions . — Official relations with the League of 
Nations were mitiated at the time of the discussions on the co-ordination of International 
Statistics, which took place in London and Paris in 1919 and 1920 respectively, and the 
fnstitute through expert members of Ite staff took part in the Genoa Conference in 1922. 

The Institute also took an important share in the work of preparation for the World 
■EJconoinic Conference held at Geneva in May 1927, and was represented at the Oonferenoe 
itself by its President, H, E. .de Miohells. In 1922 a joint Advisory Committee was 
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established, consisting of tLiee representatives of the Qovemmg Body of the International 
Liibour Ofhee and three representatives of the Permanent Committee of the International 
Institute of Agiicukure, vith power to call in tiheaid of experts. Three meetings of this 
Advisory Committee have already taken place, at OeueVta in 1923, at Bome in 1925 and again 
ac Geneva in 1927, and subjects on which reports have already been made include intff alia 
the vocational education of agricultural workers, co-operation in agricultuie, the marketing 
of agricultural produce and the prevention of anthrax. 

The resolution of the General Assembly of 1924 which called on the Peimanent Com- 
mittee to enter into oontmuous relations with the Agricultural Associations in all countries, 
and with the chief international and other organisations interested m agricultural questions, 
may be regarded as the st.^irting-pomt for a larger development of the Institute’s r61e in tln^ 
general direction of international opinion and action in agriculture Dm*ing the last few 
years effective machinery for giving effect to a broad policy along these lines has been 
set up tnrough the establishment of two important consultative bodies, the Internationa 1 
Scientific Council and the Permanent Commission of Agricultural Associations. 

The first of these two bodies Is made up of 27 Commissions of experts from all parts o£ 
the w orld, grouped according to their special competence m specific agricultural problems, 
while over 200 individual associations, representmg a largo number of States, are already 
enrolled in the second. Several of the scientific commissions are already actively at work, 
and the movement as a whole was effectively initiated when both Council and Commission 
met in their corporate capacities at the Institute in November 1927, and the occasion was 
found for holdmg two joint plenary sessions. 
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ADDITIONS AND COEEECTIONS. 

AlteENTlNA. 


iQnjports and exports in 1927. * Real* values’: — 


Imports 

Gold Pesos 

Exports 

Gold Pesos 

Livjng Aiiimii’s 

Foods tuft’s .... 

Tobacco 

Beverages .... 

Textiles 

( )ils 

Chemicals .... 

Colours 

Timber and ■wood . 

Paper 

Leather 

Iron aud steel 

Other metals , 

Agricultural implements, &c. 

5,044,058 

05,524,541 

12,652,803 

10,042,243 

192,173,490 

70,450,622 

30.229,551 

0,153,950 

51,059,681 

23.526,518 

5,073,575 

148,669,034 

26,089,123 

24,919,412 

Live slock products : 

Living animals . 

Meat ..... 
Hides .... 

'Wool ..... 
Aiimal food pi'Oducts . 
Animal remainders. 

8,598,499 

137,404,773 

89,6*22,246 

80,984,222 

16,727,237 

27,668,644 

Total .... 
Agricultural products : 

Cereals .... 
Vegetable products . 
Various .... 

360,965,621 

580,850,737 

21,228,402 

11,669,292 

Glassware and crockery . 
Electrical goods 

All others .... 

71,000,789 

21,215,043 

61,773,460 

Total .... 

Porestry products 

Various products 

613,748,431 

22,710,473 

11,910,563 

Total .... 

856,804,404 

Total .... 

1,009,825,088 


GRBBCE. 


TnuU oi 192G.— The following table gives particulars of imports and exports in 
1920:- 


Imports 

Metric 

tons 

1,000 

draciimas 

Exports 


Metric 

tons 

1,000 

drachmas 

Wheat 

313,605 

1,650,838 

Tobacco leaf 


54,682 

3,094,980 

Textile uiaterials . 

18,401 

1,583,662 

Currants and sultanas 

94,521 

845,391 

Wheat flour 

148,495 

'912,648 

Wine . 


104,805 

431,015 

Livestock , 

943,6641 

419,579 

Rawhides , 


3,282 

116,256 

Lignite aud coal 

56i;071 

416,872 

■Pigs . 


15,315 

99,167 

Sugar .... 
Timber 

48,140 

399,707 

Olives. 


12,973 

94,848 

347,589* 

344,903 

Silver-lead ore , 


6,732 

59,669 

Machinery . 

14,319 

334,082 

Olive oil . 


3,014 

61,688 

Fish and caviar . 

22,496 

291,529 

Cocoons 


327 

44,981 

Coffee .... 

4,688 

196,033 

Turpentine oil . 


2,273 

8,700 

40,786 

Benzine 

28,465 

187,035 

Colophony . 


37,334 

Bice .... 

22,547 

179,542 

Soap . 


3,398 

32,917 

I3eau8 

2i;7SG 

126;i59 

Silk . 


64,151 

32,768 

llawhides . 

3,980 

114,575 

Emery 


12,942 

27,021 

Motor cars , 

1,540 

93,743 

Almonds . 


664 

18,378 

Prepared hides . 

345 

91,608 

Locust beans 


14,861 

16,930 

Gasoline . 

Margarine, oleomar- 

37,419 

85,452 

Chrome ore 
Lemons, oranges, 
Oliveokernel oil . 

etc. 

19,770 

2,504 

15,899 

14,802 

garine and edible fats 

4,402 

79,890 


1,401 

14,112 

Kerosene (monopoly) . 
Kerosene (for new pro 

10,200 

62,931 

Brandy 

Valonia 


398 
5,371 : 

12,785 

10,024 

Vinces) . 

Milk .... 

11,589 

2,365 

69,731 

51,877 

Another . 


113,501 

318,110 

Eggs .... 
Cheese . 

All other . 

Total . 

2,462 

694 

606,211 

1,870,230 

45,425 

19,757 

2,268,570 

10,004,989 

Total . 


534,035 

5,429,751 


^ Head. * Cubic metres. ' 
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POLAND. 

Ovtput of^piy~lion, t 'c.— The follcw-iiig table shows the output of pig-Irou, steel, etc., 
for two years,: — 


- 

1927 

192G 

Pig-iron 

618, 0£0 

327,471 

Steel 

1,246,584 

788,423 

Rolled products ... . . 

925,833 

' 583,988 

Zinc 

150,263 

123,741 

Zinc sheets 

15,616 

9,728 


RHINELAND HIGH COMMISSIONER. 


Page 953.— Ur. William Seeds, British Minister to Albania, appointed British High 
Commissioner on the Inter-Allied High Commission at Coblentz (March 29, 1928). 
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PART THE FIRST 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 




THE BRIT5SH EMPIRE. 

TriE British Empire consists of 

1. Great Britain and JIortiiern Ireland, Channel Islands, 
AND Isle of Man. 

11. The Irish Free State, India, the Dominions, Colonies, 
Protectorates, and Dependencies. 

Reigning King and Emperor, 

George V., bom June 3, 1866, son of King Edward YII. and Queen 
Alexandra, eldest daughter of King Christian IX., of Denmark; married 
July 6, 1893, to Victoria Ma'i'y, bom Slay 26, 1867, daughter of the late Duke 
of Teck ; succeeded to the crown on the death of his father, May 6, 1910, 

Living Children of the King. 

I. Edward Albert, Prince of Wales, Duke of Cornwall, Duke of 
Eothesay, Heir-apparent, born June 23, 1894. 

II. Prince Albert Frederick, Duke of York, born December 14, 1896 ; 
married Lady Elizabeth Bowea-Lyon, April 26, 192$. Offspring i Elizabeth 
Alexandra Mary, April 21, 1926. 

III. Princess Victoria Alexandra Alice Mary^ born April 26, 1897 ; 
married Viscount Lascelles, K.G., D.S.O., February 28, 1922. Offspring: — 
George Henry Hubert, February 7, 1923 ; Gerald David, August 21, 1924. 

IV. Prince JVsTiry William, born March 81, 1900 ; created Baron Oulloden, 
Earl of Ulster and Duke of Gloucester, on March 31, 1928. 

V. Prince George Edward, born December 20, 1902. 

Living Sisters of the King, 

L Pi’incess Louise, Princess Royal, bora February 20, 1867 ; manied July 27, 1SS9, to 
the late Duke of Fife, who died January 29, 1912. Offspring .‘—(1) Alexandra Victoria, 
Duchess of Fife, born May 17, ISOl ; married October 15, 1913, to Pnnee Arthur, son of 
the Duke of Connaught. (2) Maud Alexandra, born April S, 1S93 ; married October 15, 
1923, to Lord Carnegie. 

II. Princess Victoria Alexandra, born July 6, 1868. 

III. Princess Maud Charlotte, bora November 26, 1609; married July 22, 1896, to 
Cliarles, Prince of Denmark, now King Haakon YJI. of Norway. Ofispring:— Olav, Crown 
Prince of Norway, born July 2, 1903. 

Living Brother and Sisters of the laie King. 

I. Princess Louise, bora March 18, 1848; married March 21, 1871, to John, Marquis of 
Lome, who became Duke of Argyll, April 24, 1900, and died May 2, 1914. 

II. Prince Arthur, Duke of Connaught, born May 1, 1860; married March 18, 1879, to 
Princess Louise of Prussia, horn July 26, 1860, died March 14, 1917. Living offspring:— (1) 
Arthur, bora Jan. 13, 1883, married Alexandra Victoria, Duchess of Fife, October 15, 
1913 ; (2) Patricia, bora March 17, 1880, married February 27, 1919, Hon. Alexander R M. 
Ramsay, D.S.O., R.N. 

III. Princess Beatrice, born April 14, 1857 ; married July 23, 1885, to Prince Henry (died 
January 20, 1896), third son of Prince Alexander of Hesse. Living offspring (1) Alexander 
Albert, born Nov. 28, 1886, manied Lady Irene Denison ; (2) Victoria Engeme, bora Oct. 24, 
1887, married May 31, 1906, to Alfonso Kill., King of Spain. 

The Kyig’s legal title rests on the statute of 12 and 13 Will. III. c. 3, by 
whieh the succession to the Grown of Great Britain and Ireland was settled 
on the Princess Sophia of Hanover and the 'heirs of her body being 
Protestants.’ By Act of Parliament, 1927, the title of the King is declared to 
be ‘ George V., by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, Ireland and the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India, * 
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Uy proclamation of July 17, 1917, the Royal family became known as the 
House and Family of Windsor. 

By Letters Patent of November 30; 1917, the titles of Royal Highness 
and Prince or Princess are (except for existing titles) to be restricted to the 
Sovereign’s children, the children of the Sovereign’s sons, and the' eldest 
living son of the eldest son of the Prince of Wales. 

The Regency Act, 1910 (10 Edw. Vll. and 1 Geo. V., ch. 26) appointed 
Queen Mary to act as regent in the event of the demise of the King and his 
succession by any of his children under the age of 18 years. 

Provision is made for the support of the Royal household by the settlement of the Civil 
List soon after the cominenceiiient of each reign (For liistoncal details, see Yeak- 
Book for 1908, p. 5.) By Act of 10 Ed. VII. and 1 Geo. V. c. 28 (August 3, 1910), the Civil 
List of the King, after the usual surrender of hereditary revenues, is fixed at 470,0001., of 
which 110,0001. IS anpropnated to the pnvy purse of the King and Queen, 126,800/. for 
salaries of the Royal household and retned allowances, 193,0001. for household expenses, 

20.0001. for works, 13,2001. for alms and bounty, and 8,0001. remains unappropriated. 
The same Civil List Act of 1910 also provides for an annuity of 70,0001. to Queen Mary in 
the event of her surviving the King. Should the Prince of Wales marry, the Prmce.ss 
of Wales wUl receive an annuity of 10,0001., and should she survive the Prince of Wales, 
this annuity will be raised to one of 80,0001. Further, there is to be paid to trustees for 
the benefit of the King’s children (other than the Duke of Cornwall) an annual sum of 
10,0001 in respect of each son (other than the Duke of Cornwall) who attains the age of 21 
years, and a fm-ther annual sum of 15,0001. in respect of each such son who mames, and 
an annuity of 6,0001 in respect of each daughter who attains the age of 21 or marries. The 
First Commissioner of the Treasury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Keeper of 
the King’s Privy Purse are appointed the Royal Trustees under this Act. The King has 
paid to him the revenues of the Duchy of Lancaster, the payments made therefrom in 
1924 being 70,0001. for His Majesty’s use. 

On the Consolidated Fund are charged likewise the following sums allowed to members 
of the royal family .--25,0001. a year to the Duke of Connaught ; 6,0001. to H.R.H. Helena 
Augusta Victoria (Princess Christian) ; 6,0001. to Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll , 

6.0001. to H B.H. Beatrice Mary Victoria Feodore ; and 0,0001. to each of the late King’s 
daughters. 

The Heir Apparent has an income from the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall, the 
payment in 1926 on his account being 66,7131. 

Soverei^s and sovereign rulers of Great Britain, from the union of the 
crowns of England and Scotland : — 


Date of 
Accession. 

House of Stuart 

James I. .... 1603 
Charles 1 1625 

Commonwealth. 

Parliamentary Executive . 1649 
Protectorate , , . . 1653 

House of Stuart, 

Charles II 1660 

James II 1685 

Hoitse of Stuart Orange. 

William and Mary . . . 3689 

WUliamlll 1694 


Date of 
Accession. 

House of St%(,ari. 

Anne 1702 

House of Hanover. 

George 1 1714 

George II 1727 

George III 1760 

George lY 1820 

William IV 1880 

Victoria .... 1837 

House of Saxe- Coburg and Gotha. 
Edward VII . . . .1901 

House of Windsor*'^ 

George V 1910 


1 Change of title made July 17, 1917. Formerly House of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
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GREAT BRITAIir AND NORTHERN IRELAND. 
Constitution and Government 

1. Imperial and Central. 

The supreme legislative power of the British Empire is vested in Paiiia- 
ment. Parliament is siunmoned by the vwit of the sovereign issued out of 
Chancery, by advice of the Privy Council, at least twenty days previous 
to its assembling. 

The annual session used to extend from the middle of Febiniary to about 
the middle of August, and only occasionally later, but since 1914 the 
sittings of Parliament have been interrupted only by comparatively short 
intervals. Every session must end with a prorogation, and all Bills which 
have not been passed during the session then lapse. A dissolution may 
occur by the will of the sovereign, or, as is most usual, during the recess, 
by proclamation, or finally by lapse of time, the statutory limit of the duration 
of any Parliament being five years. 

Under the Parliament Act, 1911 (1 and 2 Geo. V, ch. 13), all Money Bills 
(so certified by the Speaker of the House of Commons), if not passed by the 
House of Lords without amendment, may hecome law without their con- 
currence on the royal assent being signified. Public Bills, other than 
Money Bills or a Bill extending the maximum duration of Parliament, if 
passed by the House of Commons in three successive sessions, whether of the 
same Parliament or not, and rejected each time, or not passed, by the House of 
Lords, may become law without their concurrence on the royal assent being 
signified, provided that two years have elapsed between the second reading 
in the first session of the House of Commons and the third reading iu the 
third session. All Bills coming under this Act must reach the House of Lords 
at least one month before the end of the session. Finally, the Parliament 
Act limited the maximum duration of Parliament to five years. 

The present form of Parliament, as divided into two Houses of Legislature, 
the Lords and the Commons, dates from the middle of the fourteenth century. 

The House of Lords consists of peers who hold their seats — (i) by 
Iiereditaiw right ; (ii) by creation of the sovereign ; (iii) by virtue of office — 
Law Lords, and English archbishops (2) and bishops (24) ; (iv) by election for 
life — Irish peers (28) ; (v) by election for duration of Parliament — Scottish 
peers (16). The full house would consist of about 740 members, but the 
voting strength is about 720. 

The House of Commons consists of members representing, County, 
Borough, and University constituencies. No one under 21 years of ago can 
be a member of Parliament. Clergymen of the Church of England, _ ministers 
of the Church of Scotland, and Roman Catholic clergymen are disqualified 
from sitting as members ; Government contractors, and sheriffs, and returning 
officers for the localities for which they act, are also among those disqualified. 
No English or Scottish peer can he elected to the House of Commons, but 
non-representative Irish peers are eligible. Under the Parliament (Qualifi- 
cation of "^omen) Act, 1918, women are also eligible, and the first woman 
member took her seat in December, 1919. 

In August, 1911, by resolution of the House of Commons, provision was 
first made for the payment of a salary of 4002. per year to members, other 
than those already in receipt of salaries as officers of the House, as Ministers, 
or as officers of His Majesty's household. Payment began as from April 1, 
1911. This provision does not extend to the House of Lords. 

Under the Representation of the People Act, 1918, male electors must be 
of full age (twenty-one years), and have resided, or occupied business premises 
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of an annual value of not less than ten pounds, in the same parliamentary 
borough or county, or one contiguous /^hereto, for six months ending on 
January 15 or July 15 (in Northern Ireland the latter date alone applies). 
A v-oman voter must be thirty years of age, and entitled to be registered as 
a local government elector (or, as regards Scotland, deemed to be so registered) 
in respect of the occupation of premises of a yearly value of not less than five 
pounds, or of a dwelling house ; or she must be the wife of a husband entitled 
to be so registered ; lodgers in unfurnished, hut not furnished, rooms can vote, 
if otherwise qualified. There is also a University franchise, to be qualified 
for which a man must he twenty-one years of age, and a woman thirty years, 
and each must have taken a de^ee, or, in the case of a woman, have fulfilled 
the conditions which would entitle a man to a degree. 

No person may vote at a general election for more than two constituencies, 
for one of which, in the case of a man, there must be a residence qualification, 
and, in the case of a woman, a local government qualification, her own or 
her husband’s. The second vote must rest on a different qualification. 

Disqualified for registration are (among others) infants, peers, idiots and 
lunatics, aliens, and bankrupts. Eeceipt of poor relief or other alms does 
not count as a disqualification. 

Two registers of electors must he prepared each year, one in the spring, 
and the other in the autumn, except in Ireland, where only one is required ; 
and the authorised expenses are met by local and State fiinds in equal 
parts. University registers may he made up as the governing bodies decide, 
and a registration fee not exceeding 11 . may be charged. 

In university constituencies returning two or more members the elections 
must he according to the principle of proportional representation, each 
elector having one transferable vote. At a general election all polls must 
be held on the same day, except in the case of Orkney and Shetland, 
pd of university elections. Provision is made for absent electors to vote, 
in certain cases by proxy. 

Under the same Act the scats in Great Britain were redistributed 
on the basis of one member of the House of Commons for every 70,000 of the 
population. By a separate Act, redistribution in Ireland was made on the 
basis of one for every 43,000 of the population. The total membership of 
the House of Commons was thereby raised from 670 (as established in 1885, 
to 707. In 1922 the number was reduced to 615 (including 13 from Northern 
Ireland), owing to the estahlishment of separate parliaments in Ireland. 

The number of persons qualified for registration as parliamentary 
electors under the Representation of the People Act, 1918, was in 1920 about 
21,776,000 (nearly one-half of the population). Women numbered 8,856,000. 
The electorate in the autumn of 1924 numbered about 21,560,000. 

The following is a table of the duration of Parliaments called since the 
accession of King Edward VII. (for heads of the Administrations see p. 8.) 


Beign 

■When met 

■When, dissolved 

Existed 

Edward VIT. 

IS 

Feb. 

1900 

10 

Jan. 

1910 

V. 

3 

M. 

11 

P. 

24 


and George v. 

15 

Feb. 

1910 

28 

Nov. 

1910 

0 

9 

IS 

Geoige V. 


81 

Jan. 

1911 

26 

Nov. 

1918 

7 

9 

25 


• . 

4 

Feb. 

1919 

26 

Oct. 

1922 

3 

8 

22 

»» 

• 

20 

Nov. 

1922 

10 

Nov. 

1928 

0 

11 

27 

)) 


S 

Jan. 

1924 

9 

Oct. 

1924 

0 

0 

1 

’ 

• 

2 

Dec. 

1924 







The ex^utive government is rested nominally in the Crown, but 
pr^tically in a committee of Ministers, called the Cabinet, whose existence, 
is dependent on the support of a majority in the House of Commons. 
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The Cabinet, prior to December, 1916, consisted of the political chiefs 
of the principal Government Departments, and exceeded twenty in number. 
With the formation of Mr. Lloyd ueorge's Government at that date, the 
Cabinet was reduced to about six in number. This Cabinet became known 
as the ‘ War Cabinet,’ and, as occasion required, was expanded into an 
‘ Imperial War Cabinet ’ by the inclusion of the Prime Ministers, and other 
representative ministers, of the various pai'ts of the Empire. The con- 
stitution of the ‘ Imperial War Cabinet’ in 1917 may be taken as a formal 
recognition of the equality of status between the various responsible govern- 
ments of the Empire. 

The head of the Ministry is the Prime Minister, a position first constitu- 
tionally recognised, and special precedence accorded to the holder, in 1905. No 
salary is attached to the office of Prime Minister, as such, and it is usually held 
in conjunction with some other high office of State, generally that of Ehst Lord 
of the Treasury. His colleagues in the Ministry are appointed on his recom- 
mendation, and he dispenses the gi*eater portion of the patronage of the Crown, 

The present Government (appointed November 1924) consists of the 
following members ; 

( a ) The Cabinet. 

1. Prime Minister y First Lord of the Treasury, and Leader of the House 
of Commons. — ^Right Hon. Stanley Baldwin, born 18671 President of Board 
of Trade, 1921-22 ; Chancellor of Exchequer, 1922-23 ; Prime Minister, 
1923-24. Present appointment, November, 1924. 

2. Secretary of State for Foreign Ajfairs and. Deputy Leader of House of 
Commons. — Right Hon. Sir J, Austen Chamhcrlain, K-G., born 1863. Post- 
master-General, 1902-3 ; Chancellor of Exchequer, 1903-5 and 1919-21 ; 
Secretary for India, 1915-17 ; Member of War Cabinet, 1918-19; Lord 
Privy Seal and Leader of House of Commons, 1921-22. Present appointment, 
November, 1924. 

3. Lord Privy Seal and Leader of the House of Lords, — ^Most Hon. the 
Marquess of Salisbury, K.G., G.C.V.O., C.B., born 1861. Lord Privy Seal, 
1903-5 ; President Board of Trade, 1905; Lord President of Council and 
Deputy Leader of House of Lords, 1922-24. Present appointment, Novem- 
ber, 1924. 

4. Lord President of the Cmmdl. — Bt. Hon. Earl of Balfour, K.G., O.M., 
born 1848. Present appointment, November, 1925. 

5. Lord Chancellor, — Bight Hon. Lord Hailsham, E.C. Attorney- 
General, 1922-24, 1924-28. Present appointment, March, 1928. 

6. Chancellor of the Exchequer. — Right Hon. Winston S. Churchill, C,H., 
born 1874. President Board of Trade, 1908-10 ; Home Secretary, 1910-11 ; 
First Lord of Admiralty, 1911-15 ; Chancellor of Dnchy of Lancaster, 1915- 
17 ; Minister of Munitions, 1917-19 ; Secretary for War and Air, 1919-21 ; 
Secretary for Colonies, 1921-22. Present appointment, November, 1924. 

7. Secretary of State for Home Affairs. — Bight Hon. Sir William Joynson^ 
Hicks, Bart., bom 1865. Postmaster-General, 1923 ; Minister of Health, 
1923-24. Present appointment, November, 1924. 

8. Secretary of State for the Colonies and Dominions. — Bight Hon. Leopold 
0. M. S. Amery, bom 1873. First Lord of Admiralty, 1922-24. Present 
appointment, November, 1924. 

9. Secretary of State for War. — ^Right Hon. Sir L. WoHMngfton-Fvams, 
Bart, G.B.E., born 1868. Minister without portfolio, 1920-21; Secretary 
for War, 1921-22; Postmaster-General, 1923-24. Present appointment, 
NovemW, 1924. 

10. Secretary of State for India. — Bight Hon. the Earl of Birkenhead, 
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K.C-, born 1872. Solioitor-General and Attorney-General, 1915-19 ; Lord 
Gbancellor, 1919-22. Present appointment, November, 1924. 

11. Secretary of State for Air. — Ri^bt Hon. Sir Samuel Soare^ Bart., 
C.M.G., born isSO. Soerctar}' for Air, 1922-24. Present appointment, 
November, 1924. 

12. First Lord of the Admiralty. — ^Right Hon. W. 0. Bridgeman, born 
1864. Secretary for Home Affairs, 1922-24. Present appointment, Novem- 
ber, 1924. 

13. President of the Board of Trade. — Right Hon. Sir Philip Qunliffe- 
Lister^ K.B.E., M.C., born 1884. President, Board of Trade, 1922-24. 
Present appointment, November, 1924. 

1 4. Minister of Health. — Right Hon. ArtlmrNevilleC7i«m&erZai«, born 18G9, 
Postmaster-General, 1 922-23 ; Paymaster-General, 1923; Minister of Health, 
1 923; Chancellor of Excheqner,1923-24. Present appointment, November, 1924. 

15. Minister of Agriculture arid Fisheries. — Lt.-Col. Right Hon. Walter 
E. Guinness, D.S.O., born 1880. Financial Secretary to Treasury, 1923-24, 
1924-25. Present appointment, November, 1925. 

16. Secretary for Scotland. — Right Hon. Sir John Gilmour, Bart., D.S.O., 
born 1876. Present appointment, November, 1924. 

17. President of the Board of Education. — Right Hon. Lord Eustace Percy ^ 
born 1887. Present appointment, November, 1924, 

18. Minister of Labour. — Right Hon. Sir Arthur Bamsay-Steel-Maitlamd, 
Bart., born 1876. Present appointment, November, 1924. 

19. Chancellor of Duchy of Lancaster. — Right Hon. Lord CuAhendun^ 
born 1861. Financial Secretary to Treasury, 1926-27. Present appointment, 
September, 1927. 

20. First Commissioner of Worhs. — Right Hon. Yisoount Pce\ G.B.E., born 
1867. Secretary for India, 1922-24. Present appointment, November, 3 924. 


(&) OTiiER Ministers. 

Attorney -G&neral. — Sir Thomas W. H. Insloipt C.B.E., K.O., horn 1876. 

Minister of Pensions. — Major the Right Hon. George 0. Tryon^ born 1873. 

Minister of Transport . — Lieut. -Col. the Right Hon. Wilfrid W. Ashley ^ 
born 1867. 

Solicitor-General. — Sir Frank Brngd-Merrimany O.B.E., K.O., born 1880. 

Postmaster-General.-’-^ix William Mitchell- Thomson, Bart., K.B.E., born 
1877. 

Lord Advocate. — Right Hon. William Watson, K.C., boni 1873. 

Solicitor-General for Scotland. — A. M. MacRobert, K.C., bom 1873. 

Heads of the Administrations since 1886 (L = Liberal, 0 = Conservative, 
Lab. = Labour), 

Heads of Dates of Heads of Dates of 

Administrations, Appointment. Administrations. Appointment. 

W. E. Gladstone (L), Feb. 6, 1886 H. H. Asquith (L), April 8, 1908 

Marquis of Salisbury (0), Aug. 3, 1886 H. H. Asquith (Coalition), 

W. E. Gladstone (L), August IS, 1892 May 25, 1915 

Earl of Rosebery (L), March 3, 1894 D.LloydGeorge(OoalitioB),Dec.7,1916 
Marquis ofSalishury(C), June 25, 1895 A. Bonar Law(C.), Oct. 23, 1922 

A, J, Balfour (0), July 14, 1902 S. Baldwin (0.), May 22, 1923 

Sir H. Campbell- R. MacDonald (Lab.), Jan, 22, 1924 

Bannerman (L), Dec. 5 1905 S. Baldwin (C.), Nov. 5, 1924 

The state of parties in the House of Commons after the general election of October, 
1924, was as follows (the figures in brackets indicate the position as in January 302S): — 
Conservatives (Unionists), 419 14113; Lahonr, 151 [150]; Liberals, 40 [42] ; Independents, 
5 [0] ; total, 610. 
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» 11. Local Government. 

England Wales. — In each county the Crown is represented by H.M. 

Lieutenant, There is also a sheri|f, who represents the executive of the 
Crown, an under-sheriff, a clerb of the peace and of the County Council, 
cMonors, who are appointed and paid by the County Councils, and other 
officers. The licensing of^ persona to sell intoxicating liquors, and the 
administration of the criminal law — except that which deals with some of 
the^aver offences — are in the hands of the magistrates. 

For the purposes of local government England and Wales are divided 
l)rimarily into^ sixty-two administrative counties, including the county of 
London, and eighty-three County Boroughs. The counties are administered 
by the justices and by a popularly-elected Council, called a County Council, 
who co-opt a prescribed number of aldermen, either from their own body or 
from outside it. Aldermen are elected for six years, half of them retiring 
every third year. A councillor is elected for three years. The jurisdiction 
of the County Councils covers the administration of higher and (-‘Utside 
certain Boroughs and Urban Districts) elementary education ; maintenance 
of main roads and bridges; work in rela'ion to agriculture (diseases of 
animals, destructive insects and pests, laud drainage, fertilisers and feeding 
stuffs, small holdings and allotments); provision of mental hospitals and 
other public health work (schemes for treatment of tuberculosis and venereal 
diseases, for maternity and child welfare, and for the welfare of the blind ; 
accommodation and care of mental defectives ; prevention of pollution of 
rivers; and supervision of milk and other food supplies). The control of 
the county police is vested in a standing joint committee composed of equal 
numbers ^ of magistrates and of members of the County Council. The 
Metropolitan police are, however, under the control of the Home SecretaiT. 

Secondly, the administrative counties, with the exception of the County 
of London, are subdivided into * County Districts ’ which are either * Urban, ’ 
that is, Non-County Boroughs or Urban Districts, or ' Rural,' that is, Rural 
Districts. Generally speaking, an urban district comprises a town or a 
small area more or^ less densely populated, and a rural district takes in 
several country parishes. County District Councils administer the Public 
Health and Highway Acts, and exercise powers under the Housing Acts. 
Urban Authorities may also take over the maintenance and repair of main 
roads from County Councils ; provide burial grounds, allotments, baths and 
washhouses, libraries, open spaces, museums, isolation hospitals, &c. ; 
establish and manage trading services (gas, electricity, water, trams, &o.). 
Councils of Boroughs which had over 10,000, and of Urban Districts which 
had over 20,000 people in 1901 are also usually the local authorities for 
elementary education. Rural District Councils may also make arrangements 
for an adequate water supply ; and exercise any ‘ urban powers ’ conferred 
on them by the Minister of Health. 

A number of functions may be exercised in County Districts either by 
the Councils of the Districts or by the County Councils, according to the 
populations of the Districts concerned or other considerations. 

In every civil parish in a Rural District there is a Parish Meeting, at 
which every parochial elector may attend and vote. In such parishes of 
over ,300 inhabitants there is in addition a Parish Council. If authorised 
by the County Council, parishes of less than 300 inhabitants may have 
Parish Councils. Parish Councils may exercise certain powers and make 
certain representations as regards allotments, the stopping or diversion of 
public rights of way, housing, water supply or sewerage, and other questions 
of public health. 

main central authority in London is the County Council, created 

B 2 
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by tlie Local GoT<jrumeiit Act of 1888. It bas considerable powers if. regard 
to public beaitb, bousing, bridges and ferries, asylums, street improvements, 
parks, main drainage, fire brigade, sanitacy control, education, and numerous 
other matters. It is also the tramway authority for the county. The City 
Corporation has powers respecting sanitation, police, bridges, justicoj &c., 
in the City of London. London comprises the ancient city with an area of 
one square mile, and an area of 118 square miles beyond the city, which is 
divided into 28 metropolitan boroughs, under the London Government Act, 
1899, each with a mayor, aldermen, and councillors (women are eligible). 
The Councils have powers in regard to public health, highways, rating, 
housing, education, &c., but they are not municipal boroughs in the 
statutory sense as in the rest of tne Kingdom. The County Council has 
certain powers of control over them. 

In ail incorporated towns, local business is administered by a municipal 
Corporation. There are two kinds of municipal boroughs, County Boroughs 
and Non-County Boroughs. A number of the latter arc small boroughs of 
special and generally ancient jmisdiction. Most of the County Boroughs 
and a number of the Non-County Boroughs have a separate Court of Quarter 
Sessions. The County Boroughs are outside the jurisdiction of the County 
Councils, but in other Municipal Boroughs (as elsewhere in County Districts) 
those Councils have certain powers and duties. A municipal Corporation 
consists of the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses, and acts through a Council 
elected by the burgesses— practically by the ratepayers. The councillors 
serve for three years (women are eligible), one- third retiring annually ; the 
aldermen are elected by the CouncB, and the mayor, who servos for one 
year, also by the Council, A Town Council as an Urban Axithority is 
invested with all the normal powers of an Urban District Council ; and in 
addition certain powers, such as making byelaws or maintaining a separate 
police force, are confei'red either upon afi Town Councils or upon Councils of 
towns of certain sizes, or complying with other conditions, in virtue of their 
status as Councils of incorporated towns. 

Scotland . — A Local Government Act was passed for Scotland in 1889 
and followed in its main outlines the English Act of the previous year. The 
powers of local administration in counties formerly exercised by the Com- 
missioners of Supply, the Justices and Road Trustees were either wholly or in 
part transferred to County Councils, which took over their duties and respon- 
sibilities in 1890. By the Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1894, a Local 
Government Board for Scotland was constituted, consisting of the Secretary 
for Scotland as President, the Solicitor-General for Scotland, the Under- 
secretary for Scotland, and three other members nominated by the Crown. 
The latter Act provided that a Parish Council should be established in every 
parish to take the place of the Parochial Boards, Their principal function 
is the administration oi the Poor Laws, and in addition they exercise powers 
similar to those of the Parish Councils in England. There were 869 civil 
parishes in 1921. The powers and duties of the Local Government Board 
were by the Scottish Board of Health Act, 1919, trausfen-ed to the Scottish 
Board of Health, constituted as in that Act provided. Municipal bodies 
exist in the towns of Scotland, as in those of England. The Provost corre- 
sponds to the Mayor iu an English borough, and the Bailies exoroise functions 
analogous to those of Justices iu boroughs. There are no Aldermen, i.e» 
members appointed by elected members, on Scottish Town Coiinciis. There 
are in Scotland three principal kinds of burghs, numbering altogether 201 
(1921 census): (1) Royal Burghs, i.e. burghs created by a Charter of the 
Crown; (2) Parliamentary Burghs, which possess statutoi^ constitutions 
almost identical with those of the Royal Burghs ; (8) Police Burghs, con- 
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alituteCl under a general Police Act. All burghs of whatever class have new 
Town Councils and their administration is regulated by the Bui’gh Police 
(Scotland) and Town Councils (Scciland) Acts or corresponding local Acts. 

Area and Population. 

1. Pkogkess and Present Condition. 

The population was thus distributed at the census, taheu June 19, 
1921 


Divisions 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Population on 
June 19, 1921 

England (including Monmouth- 
shire) 

Wales . ... 

Scotland 

Isle of Man .... 
Channel Islands 

SO, 874 
7,460 
30,405 
221 1 
75 

16,977,647 
1,097,592 i 
2,347,642 
27,329 ! 
41,741 : 

18,703,872 

1.108,088 

2,584,855 

32,955 

48,489 

35,681,019 

2,205,680 

4,882,497 

60,284 

90,230 

Total .... 

89,041 

i 20,491,951 ! 

22,427,759 

42,919,710 


Population at each of the four previous decennial censuses : — 


Divisions 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

England .... 

24,613,926 

27,489.228 

30,813,043 

84,045,290 

Wales 

1,860,513 

1,513,297 

1,714,800 

2,026,202 

Scotland .... 

3,736,578 

4,025,647 

4,472,103 

4,760,904 

Isle of Man 

53,668 

55,608 

54,762 

62,016 

Channel Islands 

87,702 

92,284 

95,618 

96,890 

Army, Navy, and Mer-"| 
chant Seamen abroad/ ' 

215,374 

224,211 

367,736 

145,729 

Total .... 

30,066,646 

33,400,225 

37,618,062 

41,126,040 


In 1911, in Wales and Moninontlishire 190,292 persons 3 years of age and upwards, or 
7 ‘9 per cent, of the total population, were able to speak Welsh only, and 787,074, or S2*5 
per cent,, able to speak Welsh and English. In Scotland in 1921, 9,829 persons 3 years 
of age and upwards could speak Gaelic only, and 148,950 could speak Gaelic and English. 

The age distribution of tho population of Groat Britain in 1921 was as 
follows : — 






Numbers in thousands 



Age-gronp 

England 
and Wales 

Scotland 

Great Britiiin 


Under 

5 . . . 

3,322 

472 

8,794 

6 

and 

under 

10 . 

3,519 

477 

8,996 

10 



16 . 

3,660 

400 

4,150 

16 



20 . . . 

3,503 

478 

8,981 

20 



25 . 

3,151 

429 

3,580 

26 



35 . . , 

5,761 

714 

6,476 

35 



45 . . . 

5,346 

083 

5,979 

4f> 



66 . . , 

4,420 

585 

4,965 

55 



65 . , , 

2,913 i 

: 362 

8,275 

66 



70 . , - 

986 

123 

1,109 

70 



75 . . . 

057 1 

84 

741 

75 



86 , . , 

572 ! 

74 

646 

85 

and 

upwards 

76 1 

11 

87 


Total 

. 

37,886 ! 

1 * 4,882 

42,768 
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Estimated population (in thousands) of Great Britain and its divisions 
(exclusive of arm navy, and merchant seamen abroad) at the end of June; — 


t 

Tear ; 

(30 June) i 

England 
and Wales 

1 - 1 

Scotland 

Total of 

Great Britain 

19U ' 

36,967,000 

4,747,000 

41,714,000 

1923 1 

38,403,000 

4,901,000 

43.304,000 

1921 ! 

38,746,000 

4,882,000 

43,628,000 

1925 ; 

38,890,000 

4,893,000 

48,783,000 

1926 

39,067,000 

4,897,000 

43,864,000 

1927^ j 

39,290,000 

4,895,000 

44,185,000 


J Provisional figures. 


1. England and Wales. 


The census population of England and Wales 1801 to 1921 : — 


Date of 
Enumeration 

Population 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 

Date of 
Enumeration 

Population 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 

1801 . 

8,892,536 

152 

1871 

22,712,266 

389 

1811 . 

10,164,266 

174 

1881 . 

25,974,439 

445 

1821 . 

12,000,236 

206 

1891 . 

29,002,525 

497 

1831 . . 1 

13,896,797 

238 

1901 . 

132,527,843 

658 

1841 . . 1 

15,914,148 

273 

1911 . 

186,070,492 

618 

1851 . . 1 

17,927, 609 

307 

1921 . 

37,886,699 

049 

3861 . . I 

20,066,224 

344 ■ 





Population of England and Wales and of the Administrative Counties 
and County Boroughs in 1901, 1911 and 1921. (For areas of administrative 
counties, etc., 1911, see Statesman's Year-Book for 1916, p. 17.) 




Area in 
Statute 
Acres, 1921 
(Land and 
Inland 
Water). 
Counties, 
including 
County 
Boroughs 


Census Population 




Counties, including 

County- Boroughs 

Administra- 

tive 

Counties 

only 



1901 

1911 

1921 > 

1921 » 

Ekolaku. 
Bedfordshire . 


302,942 

171,707 

194,588 

206,463 

206,462 

Berkshire , 
Buckin^amshire . 
Cambriageshire 


403,834 

259,069 

280,794 

294,821 

202,548 


479,300 

197,046 

219,661 

236 171 

286,173 


315,168 

120,264 

128,322 

129,602 

129,602 

Isle of Ely . 


1 238 073 

64,495 

69,752 

73 817 

73,817 

Cheshire 


657,950 

835,941 

965,967 

1,026,724 

626,227 

Cornwall . 


868,167 i 

822,334 

328 098 

320,705 

320,705 

Cumberland 


973,086 

266,933 

206,746 

273,173 

220,463 

Derbyshire 


650,369 i 

599,694 

683.423 

714,662 

584,866 

Devonshire 


1,671,364 

662,196 

699,703 

709,614 

439,996 

Dorsetshire 


625,612 

202,063 

223,266 

228.160 

228,160 

Durham . 


649.244 

1,187.474 

1,369,860 

1,479,038 

948,718 

Essex 


979,632 

1,0&S.998 

1,350,881 

1,470,257 

920,141 

Gloucestershire 


805,794 

708,439 

: 736,113 

767.651 

829,346 

Hampshire ^ . 


968,896 

717,164 

862,393 

910,262 

410,218 

94,666 

Isle of Wight 


94,146 

82,438 

1 88,186 

94,666 

Administrative County of Southampton. 

1 Corrected figures. 
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England (coiii.)— 
Herefordsliire , 
Hertfordshire . 
Huntingdonshire 
Kent 

Lancashire 
Leicestershire . 
Lincolnshire— 

The parts of Holland 
The parts of Kesteven 
The parts of Lindsey 
London , 

Middlesex . 
Monmouthshire 
Nmfolk . 
Northamptonshire . 

Soke of Peterborough 
Northumberland 
Nottinghamshire 
Oxfordsliire 
Rutlandshire . 
Shropshire 
. Somewetshire . 
Staffordshire , 

Suffolk, East . 

Suffolk, West . 

Surrey 

Sussex, East . 

Sussex, West . 
Warwickshire . 
Westmorland . 
Wiltshire . 
Wor<'estershire . 
Yorkshire, Bast Riding 
Yorkshire, North Riding 
Yorkshire. West Riding 
York, City of 


Wales 
Anglesey . 
Brocknocksliirc. 
Cardiganshire . 
Cannarthenshire 
Carnarvonshire 
Denbighshire . 
Flintshire . 
Glamorganshire 
Merionethshire . 
Montgomeryshire 
Pembrokeshire . 
Radnorshire 


Area in 
Statute 'll 

Census Population 

Acres, 1921 
(Land and 
Inland 
Water). 

Counties, including 

County Boroughs 

Admini- 

strative 

Counties, 

including 

County 

Boroughs 

i 

1911 

1921 

only. 

1921 

638.924 

114,125 

114,269 

113,189 

113,189 

404,523 

258.423 

311,284 

333,195 

333,195 

288,985 

54,125 

56,577 

54,741 

54,741 

976,965 

961,139 

1,045,591 

1,141,066 

1,117,929 

1,194,555 

4,378,293 

4,756,644 

4,927.484 

1,746,238 

582,779 

437,490 i 

1 

470,553 

494,469 

260,326 

263,355 

77,610 

82,280 

85,254 

8.5,254 

469,142 

103,962 

107,832 

108,2,50 

108,250 

972,796 

318,450 

373,848 

408,698 

260,301 

74.850 

4,536,267 

4,521,685 

4, 484, .523 

4,484,523 

148.692 

792.476 

1,126,465 

1,253,002 

1,253,002 

349,552 

298,076 

395,719 

450,794 

358,436 

1,315.064 

476 553 

499,116 

504,293 

822,982 

685,148 

294,506 

303,797 

302,404 

211,609 

58,464 

41,122 

44,718 

46,959 

46,959 

1,291.515 

603,119 

696,893 

746,096 

407,317 

640,123 

514,459 

604,098 

641,149 

378,525 

479,220 

179,962 

189,484 

189,615 

182,579 

97,273 

19,709 

20,846 

18.87b 

18,376 

861,800 

239,788 

246,307 

243,062 

248,062 

1,037,694 

484,950 

4.58,009 

465,710 

307,041 

741,318 

1,183,998 

1,279,649 

1,, 348.877 

710,865 

557,853 

255,800 

277 155 

291,073 

211,702 

390,916 

117,658 

116,906 

108,985 

108,986 

461,833 

653,661 

845,678 

930, 08h 

739,402 

630,555 

450 979 

487,070 

632,187 

261,234 

401.916 

161,276 

176.308 

195,810 

195,810 

605 275 

1,083,069 

1,247,418 

1,389,977 

342,376 

504,917 

64,409 

63,576 

' 65,746 

65,746 

864,101 

271.304 

286,822 

292,208 

292,208 

45*', 352 

363,490 

887, 6sS 

406,^42 

301,11 5 

760,115 

885,007 

482,759 

460,880 

173,780 

1,362,058 

377,838 

419.546 

456,436 

325,366 

1,778,529 

2,761,321 

3,045,377 

8,181,174 

1,508,379 

3,730 

77,914 

82,282 

84,039 

84,039 

82,569,868 

30,813,043 

34,046,290 

35,681,019 

23,636,698 

170,680 

60,606 

60,028 

51,744 

51.744 

460 281 

54,213 

69,287 

61,222 

61.222 

443,180 

61,078 

69,879 

60,881 

60.881 

688,472 

136;828 

160,400 

175,078 

175,073 

866,005 

125,649 

126,043 

130,976 

130.975 

426,060 

131,582 

144,783 

154,842 

154,842 

1G8 707 

81,485 

92,705 

106,617 

106,617 

520,456 

859,981 

1,120.910 

1,252,481 

814.627 

422,372 

48,852 

45,5C5 

45,087 

45,087 

610,110 

64,901 

63,146 

51,263 

61,263 

893,(03 

87.894 

89.900 

91,978 

9J,978 

301,165 

23,281 

22,690 

23,517 

28,517 

4,780,470 

1,714,800 

2,025,202 

2,205,630 

1,767,126 

i 

j 37,840,888 

32,627,843 

86,070,492 

37,886,699 

25,304,624 
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The area and population of the County Boroughs, and more important 
other Boroughs, are given in the foUowingp table. The County Boroughs are 
designated by the letters C. B. 


England 

Aecrington .... 
Ashton-under-Lyne . 

Barnsley (O.B.) 
Barrow-m-Purneas (U.B.) 
Bath, City of (C.B.). 

Bedford 

Birkenhead (C.B.) . 
Binu.ngbanij City of (C.B.) . 

Blaekhum (C.B.) . 

Blackpool (C.B.) 

Bolton (C.B.) . 

Bootle (C.B.) . 

Bouraemonth (C.B.) 

Bradford, City of (C.B.) . 
Brighton (O.B.) 

Bristol, City of (C B.) . 

Burnley (C.B.) - 
Burton-iipon-Tient (C.B ) 
Bury(C.B.) 

Cambndge 

Canterbury, City of (C.B.) 
Carlisle (C.B ) . 

Onatham .... 
Cheltenham .... 
Chester, City of (C.B.) . 

Chesterdeld 
Colchester 

Coventry, City of (C.B.) . 
Crewe ... 

Croydon (C.B ) . . . 

Darlington (C.B.) . 

Darwen 

Derby (C.B ) . . . . 

Dewsbury (O.B.) 

Doncaster .... 

Dover 

Dudley (O.B.) . . . . 

Ealing 

Eastbourne (C.B.) . 

East Ham (C.B.) 

Eccles 

Exeter, City of (O.B.) 
Folkestone * • . . 

Gateshead (O.B.) . 

Gillingham .... 
Gloucester, City of (C.B.) 
Great Yarmouth (O.B.) . 
Grimsby (O.B.) 

Hali&x(C.B.) .... 
Hastings (C.B.) 

Hornsey # • , . . 

Hove 

Huddersfield (C.B.) 

Ipswich (O.B.) 

Keighley 

Kln^^n-upon-Hull, City of 


1 Area in 

1 Statute 

Census Population 

Estimated 

Population 

1 Acres, 1921 

1911 

1921 

niid-1926. 

1 

3,427 

45,029 

43,595 

43,190 

I 1,346 

45,372 

43,385 

51,050 

2,385 

50,614 

53,601 

70,760 

11,002 

63,770 

74,244 

70,420 

, 5,152 

69,173 

68,009 

69,000 

1 2,223 

89,183 

40,242 

42,280 

1 3,909 

130,794 

145,577 

158,000 

43,601 

840,202 

919,414 

934,300* 

7,420 

133,052 

126,643 

124,400 

1 5,180 

60,746 

99,039 

88,640 

i 15,2b0 

180,851 

178,083 

177,000 

: 1,947 

09,876 

76,487 

84,580 

6,545 

79,188 

91,761 

90,100 

22,881 

288,458 

285,061 

288,700 

2,545 

131,237 

142,430 

139,000* 

18,436 

857,114 

376,975 

383,300* 

4.620 

106,765 

103,167 

99,000 

4,203 

48,200 

48,009 

48,000 

5,925 

59,040 

56,403 

56,840* 

5,457 

56,812 

50,264 

58,820 

; 3,975 

24,626 

23,737 

23,470* 

' 4,488 

52,225 

52,710 

56,140* 

1 4,350 

42,260 

42,013 

40,800 * 

4,726 

48,942 

48,430 

49,520 

2,863 

39,028 

40,802 

41,710 

8,474 

58,380 

61,232 

06,650 

11,333 

48,452 

48,393 

44,780* 

4,147 

106,849 

128,167 

! 127,800 

2,184 

44,960 

46,497 

47,470 

9,012 

109,551 

190,684 

205,900 

4,614 

67,328 

66,842 

70,700 

5,959 

40,332 

1 87,900 

38,860 

5,272 

I 123,410 

129,796 

130,600* 

6,720 

63,351 

54,160 

58,680 

4,831 

48,455 

54,364 

65,700 

1,948 

1 43,645 

39,995 

39,780 * 

3,546 

1 61,079 

55,894 

58,930 

2,946 

1 61,222 

67,755 

91,783* 

6,474 

52,642 

62,028 

66,060 

3,324 

183,487 

143,246 

146,000 

2,057 

41,944 

44,242 

46,670 

4,705 

69,092 

69,682 

60,340* 

2,482 

83,502 

87,536 

35,080 

8^32 

116,917 

125,142 

127,700 

4j^S8 

52,252 

64,026 

47,R20* 

2,318 

60,085 

61,330 

58,050 

3,598 

55,905 

60,700 

57,760 

2,868 

74,669 

82,355 

83,580 

13,984 

101,553 

99,127 

96,130* 

4,496 

61,146 

06,495 

61,840 

2,875 

84,502 

87,060 

87,230 

1,643 

42,173 

46,505 

40,350 

11,875 

107,821 

110,102 

113,900 

8,112 

78,932 

79,371 

84,140 

3,902 

43,487 

41,021 

41,480 

9,042 

277,991 

287,160 

294,600 


1 Excluding non-civilians. 2 Extended Oct. 1926. 
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Areas in 
StatiPte 
Acres, 1021 

Census P 

1911 

opulation j 

1921 i 

Estimated 

Population 

mid-1926. 

ENGLAND—continued. 

1 




Lancastei 

3,506 1 

41,410 

40,212 

39,9S0i 

Leeds, City of (O.B.) 

28,090 

454 155 

408,232 

47.3,400 

Leicester, City of (C.B ) 

8,582 

227,222 

234,143 

241,700 

Leigh .... 

6,So9 

44103 

45,532 

45,940 

Lincoln, City of (C.B.) . 

6,12S 

61,346 

66,042 

65,700‘ 

Liverpool, City of (C.B.) 

21,242 

758,353 

802,940 

862,600 

Lowestoft .... 

3,327 

37,886 

44,323 

46,150 

Luton 

3,132 

40,978 

57,075 

59,240 

Maidstone . . , , 

4,OOS 

35,475 

87,216 

40,030 » 

Manchester, City of (C.B ) 

21,690 

714,385 

730,307 

752,000 

Mansfield .... 

7,068 

3u,SSS 

44,416 

47,270 

Margate 

2,463 

28,458 

46,480 

27,950 

Middieshrougb (C.B.) 

4,159 

119,010 

181,070 

133,600 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, City of 





(C.B.) 

8,452 

266,603 

275,009 

284,7001 

Newport (Monmouth) (C.B.) 

4,604 

83,691 

92,358 

90,620 

Northampton (C.B.) 

3,469 

90,064 

90,895 

93,5301 

Norwich, City of (C.B.) . 

7,898 

121,490 

120,061 

123,600 1 

Nottingham, City of (0. B, ) . 

10,935 

259,901 

262,024 

208,000 

Oldham (C.B ) . 

4,735 

147,483 

144,983 

148,000 

Oxford, City of (C.B.) 

4,719 

53,048 

57,036 

56,800 

Plymouth (C.B.) 

5,711 

207,449 

210,036 

187,3001 

Portsmouth (C.B.) . 

7,964 

283,673 

247,284 

231,5001 

Preston (C.B.) .... 

3,964 

117,088 

117,400 

124,200 

Reading (C.B.) 

9,105 

87,698 

92,278 

93,0901 

Rochdale (C.B.) 

6,446 

91,428 

90,816 

91,610 

Rotherham (C. B.) . 

5,957 

62,483 

68,022 

70,080 

St Helens (C.B.) . 

7,284 

96,551 

102,040 

110,000 

Salford (C B.) . 

5,202 

231,357 

234,045 

247,400 

Scarborough . , , , 

2,727 

37,224 

46,179 

39,740 

Sheffield, City of (C.B.) . . 

24,930 

400,183 

490,639 

523,3001 

Smethwick (C.B.) . 

1,929 

70,694 

75,760 

76,940 

Southampton (C.B.) 

9,192 

145,096 

160,994 

109,300 

Southend-on Sea (C.B.) . 

7,082 

70,676 

106,010 

104,300 

Southport (C.B.) 

9,728 

69,643 

76,621 

77,970 

South Shields (C.B.) . . 

2,399 

108,647 

116,635 

123,900 

Stockport (C.B.) 

7,063 

119,870 

123,309 

125,400 

Stockton-on-Tees . 

5,465 

58,521 

64,126 

67,910 

Stoke-on-Trent (C.B.) 

11,142 

234,634 

240,428 

276,600 

Sunderland (C.B.) . 

3,357 

161,169 

159,055 

163,800 

Swindon . . . ' . 

4,265 

50,751 

54,920 

57,320 

Tynemouth (C.B.) . 

4,372 

58,816 

63,770 

66,560 

Wakefield, City of (C.B.)' 

4,060 

51,511 

52,891 

68,830 

Wallasey (C.B.) . * . 

3,824 

78,504 

90,800 

93,050 

Wallsend . . . * . 

3,420 

41,461 

42,995 

46,080 

Walsall (C.B ) . . ' . 

7,483 

92,116 

96,926 

102,100 

Warrington (C.B.) . 

3,057 

72,166 

76,811 

70,9401 

West Bromwich (C.B.) * 

5,859 

68,332 

73,647 

79,920 

West Ham (C.B.) . 

4,683 

289,030 

300,860 

816,900 

West Hartlepool (C.B.) * 

2,684 

63,928 

68,641 

71,060 

Wigan (C.B.) . . * . 

6,088 

89,152 

89,421 

88,620 

Wimbledon . . • . 

3,221 

54,966 

61,418 

58,030 

Wolverhampton (C.B.) • 

8,625 

95,328 

102,342 

131,000 

Worcester, City of (C.B.) 

3,662 

47,982 

48,838 

60,660 

York, City of (0.3. 

8,730 

82,282 

84,039 

84,4301 

Walks 





Cardiff, City of (C.B.) . . 

6,489 

182,259 

200,184 

225,6001 

Merthyr Tydfil (C.B.) . 

17,760 

80,990 

80,116 

80,690 

Swansea (C.B.) 

21,600 

143,997 

157,554 

168,200 


1 Excluding non-civilians. 
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The following table shows the distribution of the urban and rural 
population of England and Wales in 190?-, 1911, and 1921 


1 

Population 

Percentage of 
Iioi)ulation 

England and Wales | 

Urban Districts* 

Rural Districts * 

Uiban* 

Rural * 

1901 

1911 

1921 

32,527,848 

8ti,070,492 

37,886,099 

25,058,855 
2S.1C2 936 
30,035,417 

7,469,488 

7,907,556 

7,851,282 

77-0 

78*1 

79-8 

28-0 

21*9 

20 7 


^ existing at each census. 


The municipal and parliamentary City of London, coinciding with the 
registration City of London, has an area of 675 acres. The registration 
County of London (the London for purposes of the Census, the registration 
of births, deaths, and marriages, and for poor law pm poses), coinciding 
with the administrative county, has an area of 74,850 acres, and nearly 
coincides with the collective area of the London parliamentary boroughs. 
The population of registration London, of the ‘Outer Ring,* and of 
‘ Greater London, * (the area covered by the City and Metropolitan police), 
was : — 


- 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1926 a 

Registration London. 

‘Outer Ring* . 

4,636,267 

2,045,135 

4,621,685 

2,729,673 

4,484,623 

2,996,678 

4,60.6,4003 

8,185,9103 

‘ Greater London*^ . 

6,681,402 

7,261,868 

7,480,201 

7,791,810® 


1 Area 448,449 acres. 2 Estimated for middle of year. 8 Excluding non- civilians 


For occupation statistics of the population in England and Wales aged 
12 years and upwards in 1921, see The Statesman's Yeae-Book for 1925, 
p. 17. 


2. Scotland. 

Area 29,796 square miles, including its islands, 186 in number, but ex- 
cluding inland water 609 square miles. 

Population (including military in the barracks and seamen on board 
vessels in the harbours) at the dates of the several censuses : — 


Date of 
Enumeration 

Popnlation 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 

Date of 
Bmuneration 

Popnlation 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 

1801 

1,608,420 

54 

1871 

3,860,018 

113 

1811 

1,805,864 

60 

1881 

3.736,673 

125 

1821 

2,091,521 

70 

1891 

4,026,647 

135 

1831 

2,364,386 

79 

1901 

4,472,108 

150 

1841 

2,620,184 

88 

1911 

4,760,904 

160 

1861 

2,888,742 

97 

1921 

4,882,497 

164 

1861 

3,062,294 

100 1 




The number of married persons in 1921 was 1,677,846 (833,393 males 
and 844,463 females), and widowed, 291,376 (88,810 males and 202,666 
females). 

There are S3 civil counties, as follows ; — 
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. 

Area iir 
Statute 
Acres 

Census Population 

1.1 

a 

t?: 

1901 

Total 

1911 

Total 

1921 

Total 

1. Aberdeen (includ. Aberdeen) 

1,261,521 

304,439 

812,177 

301,016 

291, FOU 

2. Argyll ..... 

1,990,472 

73,642 

70,902 

76,802 

79,300 

3. Ayr 

724,623 

254,468 

208,337 

299,278 

312,500 

4. Banff 

403,053 

61.488 

01,402 

57,298 

63,400 

fi. Berwick .... 

292,535 

30,824 

29,043 

28,246 

26,700 

0. Bute 

139,658 

18,787 

18,186 

38,711 

18,100 

7. Caitliness 

438,838 

83,870 

32,010 

28,285 

25,400 

8. Clackmannan 

34,927 

32,029 

31,121 

32,542 

32,500 

9. Dumbarton .... 

157,433 

113,865 

139,831 

150,861 

161,100 

10. Dumfries 

080,302 

72.571 

72,826 

75,370 

74,S0o 

11. East Lothian (Hmldingtou) . 

170,971 

38,665 

43,254 

47,487 

48,600 

11 Fife 

322,844 

218,840 

207,789 

292,925 

294,200 

13. Forfar (including Dundee) . 

569,037 

284,082 

281,417 

271.052 

269,400 

14. Inverness .... 

2,695.094 

90,104 

87,272 

82,455 

77,600 

15. Kincardine .... 

244,482 

40,923 

41,008 

41,779 

42.400 

16. Kinross 

52,410 

6,981 

7,527 

7,963 

8,000 

17. Kirkcudbright 

675,832 

39,388 

38,307 

37,155 

35,500 

18. Lanark (including Glasgow) 

562,821 

1,339,327 

1,447.034 

1,539,442 

1,571,100 

19. Midlothian (Edinburgh) 

234,325 

488,790 

607,666 

506,377 

511,300 

20. Moray (Elgin) 

804,931 

44,800 

43,427 

41,558 

89,400 

21. Naim 

104,252 

9,291 

9,319 

8,790 

8,300 

22. Orkney 

240,847 

28,699 

25,897 

24,111 

22,400 

23. Peebles 

222,240 

15,066 

15,258 

35,332 

16,100 

24. Perth 

1,696,802 

123,288 

124,342 

126,603 

125,200 

25. Renfrew .... 

158,832 

208,980 

314,562 

298,904 

292,700 

26. Ross and Cromarty 

1,977,248 

76,460 

77,364 

70,818 

67 600 

27. Roxburgh .... 

426,028 

48,804 

47,192 

4t,989 

42,500 

28. Selkirk 

170,793 

23,856 

24,601 

22,607 

20,900 

29. Shetland .... 

862,319 

28,106 

27,911 

25,520 

23,500 

30. Stirling 

288,842 

142,291 

160,991 

161,719 

160,000 

31. Sutherland .... 

1,297,914 

21,440 

20,179 

17,802 

16,000 

32. West Lothian (Linlithgow) . 

76,861 

65,708 

80,155 

88,962 

84,800 

33, Wigtown 

811,984 

32,685 

31,998 

30,783 

29,300 

Total Scotland , 

19,070,466 

4,472,103 

4,760.904 

4,882,497 

4,894,700 


The birthplaces of the 1921 population were: Scotland, 4,466,711 ; 
England, 189,386; Wales, 4,891; Ireland, 159,020; British Colories, etc., 
26,440 ; foreign countries, 32,652 (including 20,223 aliens.) 

The ‘urban' population of Scotland in 1921 is defined as the popu- 
lation of localities containing over 1,000 persons, and are burghs, special 
scavenging districts, or special lighting districts. On this basis the ‘urban ' 
population was 3, 771,762 or 77 *3 per cent, of the total, and the ‘ rural * popula- 
tion 1,110,735 or 22*7 per cent. Population of the principal burghs : — 


Burghs. 

Census Population. 

Estimated 

Population 

mid-1927 

Burghs 

Census 

Population. 

Estimated 

Population 

1111(1-1927 

1911 

1921 

1911 

1921 

Glasgow 

784,496 

1,034,174 

1,049,000 

Coatbridge 

43,286 

48,909 

44,000 

Edinburgh . 

320,318 

420,264 

426,100 

Dunfermline , 

29,913 

39.899 

86,200 

Dundee . . 

106,004 

168,815 

170,800 

Kirkcaldy 

39.601 

39,691 

42,000 

Aberdeen . 

168,891 

158,963 

168,300 

Hamilton 

38.644 

39,420 

40,100 

Paisley 

84,455 

84,887 

86,200 

Kilmarnock . 

84,728 

35,763 

37,300 

Greenock . 

76,140 

81,123 

81,900 

Ayr . 

82.9K6 

36,747 

38,200 

Motherwell . 

40,380 

08,869 

71,200 

Falkirk . 

38,574 

33,308 

34,500 

Clydebank . 

37,548 

46,506 

46,700 

Perth . 

35,854 

33,208 

38,200 
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The nnmber of houses in 1921 was: occupied, 1,067,609 ; unoccuxucd, 
51,S35 ; building, 10,628 ; total, 1,120,^72. 

Por the occupations of the population of Scotland aged 12 years and 
upwards, according to the census of 1921, see The Statesman's Yeau-Book 
for 1925, p. 19. 

8. Isle of Man and Channel Islands. 

The population of these Islands was found to be as follows at the suc- 
cessive censuses : — 


Islands 

Census Population 

Area 

m Statute 
Acres, 1921 

1901 

1911 

1921 

Isle of Man . . . | 

Jersey ... . | 

Guernsey, Henn, andJethou 
Alderney .... 
Sark, Brechou, and Lihou 

54,752 

62,676 

40,474 

2,062 

506 

52,016 

51,898 

41,858 

2,561 

582 

60,284 

49,701 

38,316 

1,598 

616 

141,263 

28,717 

16,018 

1,962 

1,386 

Total. 

160,870 

148,915 

150,514 

189,346 


II. Movement of the Population, 
1. Births t Deaths^ and Marriages » 


England and Wales. 


Year 

Estimated 
Population 
at 80th June 

Total Births 

Illegitimate 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1922 

38,158,000 

780,124 

34,138 

486,780 

299,524 

1923 

38,403,000 

758,131 

31,522 

444,785 

292,408 

1924 

38,746,000 

729,933 

30,296 

473,235 

296,416 

1925 

38,890,000 

710,582 

28,896 

472,841 

295,689 

1926 I 

39,067,000 

694,663 

29,591 

453,804 

279,860 

1927 1 

39,290,000 

654,969 

28,459 

I 484,636 

307,818 


1 ProvisioMal figures. 


In 1927 the proportion of male to female births was l,0dl male to 1,000 
female. 


Scotland. 


Year 

Estimated 
Population 
at 30th June 

Total Births 

Illegitimate 
j Births 

1 Deaths 

Marriages 

1922 

4,904,456 

! 116,086 

7,881 

72,905 

34,376 

1923 

4,901,100 

111,902 

7,477 

63,283 

36,200 

1924 

4,881,637 

106,900 

7,086 

70,867 

32,328 

1925 

4,893,032 

104,137 

6,831 

65,607 

32,456 

1926 

4,896,638 

102,449 

7,046 

63,780 

31,253 

1927 

4,891,963 

96,669 

6,952 

65,880 

32,589 


Proportion of male to female births in 1926 was 1.045 to 1 onn 
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2. Evnigration and Immigration. 

In the thuty-eight years 1815-1^52, the total number of emigrants from 
the United Kingdom was 3,463,692. Up to 1852 the emigration returns 
made no distinction between British subjects and foreigners. From 1853 to 
1924 inclusive, the number of passengers of British origin, to places out of 
Europe^ was 16,261,000 ; and the number of foreigners, to such places, was 
6,324,000, total, 21,586,000. Figures of the passenger traffic to and from 
non- European countries in recent years ^ are given as follows : — 



Outward 

Inward 

Balance 

outward. 

Total 


British 
subjects 1 

Aliens 

1 

Total 

British 

subjects 

1 

Aliens 

Total 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

337,567 

263,480 

250,314 

284,000 

277,327 

125,718 

107,826 

104,609 

118,409 

136,792 

463,285 

371,306 

354,923 

402,438 

414,119 

147,184 

175,069 

163,258 

160,680 

173,724 

03,325 

78,363 

77,931 

76,699 

86,037 

210,609 

253,432 

241,189 

237,379 

259,701 

252,776 

117,874 

113,784 

165,059 

154,358 


1 For pre-war figures see Statesman’s Year-Book for 1926, p. 19. 


The number of British emigrants (excluding persons only temporarily absent) to places 
out of Europe was 166,601 in 1926, 153,605 in 1927, and the immigrants of British 
nationality into Great Britain was 51,003 in 1926, 55,715 in 1027. 

The destinations of British subjects leaving the United Kingdom to take 
up permanent residence in non -European countries in 1927 were mainly the 
United States (25,662) (28,740 in 1926), British North America (62,916) 
(49,632 in 1926), Australia (40,991) (44,513 in 1926), New Zealand (7,841) 
(16,565 in 1926), British South Africa (7,672) (8,295 in 1926), India and 
Ceylon (6,476) (6,799 in 1926). The bulk of the aliens travelled to the 
United States, 71,677 in 1926, and 86,371 in 1927. 

The passenger movement between the United Kingdom and JEwropcan 
countries {including all ports in the Mediterranean and Black Seas) in recent 
years is given as follows ; — 



Passengers | 

Balance Inward or 
Outward 

Tear 

To U.K. 1 

1 From TJ.K. 


By Sea 

By Air 

By Sea 

By Air 


1923 

1924 

1925 
1026 
1927 

1,103,016 

1,172,951 

1,257,610 

1,300,095 

1,371,885 

9,563 ' 

11,295 
12,809 
15,026 

1,038,164 

1,131,363 

1,229,695 

1,261,119 

1,294,267 

8,295 

9,426 

12,716 

13,780 

35,138 inward. 
41,588 „ 

27,915 „ 

49,070 „ 

78,914 „ 


Eeligion. 

1. England and Wales. 

The Established Church of England is Protestant Episcopal. Civil 
disabilities on account of relimon do not attach to any class of British 
siibjoots. Under the Welsh Church Acts, 1914 and 1919, the Church in 
Wales and Monmouthshire was disestablished as from March 31, 1920, and 
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Wales was formed into a separate ArcKbisliopric. Property belonging to 
tbe Cbiirch in Wales, and a sum of l,000,000z. provided by Parliament, 
were assigned to a temporary body noC exceeding three persons, called the 
Welsh Commissioners, for distribution to a body representing^ the Church 
(called the Representative Body), and to certain other authorities including 
the University of Wales. 

The King is by law the supreme governor of the Church in England, 
possessing the right, regulated by statute, to nominate to the vacant arch- 
bishoprics and bishoprics. The King, and the First Lord of the Treasury in 
his name, also appoint to such deaneries, prebendaries, and canonries as are 
in the gift of the Crown, while a large number of livings and also some 
canonries are in the gift of the Lord Chancellor. 

There are 3 archbishops (at the head of the three ‘ provinces ’ of Can- 
terbury, York and Wales) and 46 bishops, and 29 suffragan bishops 
in England and Wales. Each archbishop has also his own particular 
diocese, wherein he exercises episcopal, as in his province he exercises 
arohiepiscopal jurisdiction. Under the bishops are 32 deans and 110 
archdeacons. Under the Church of England Assembly (Powers) Act, 1919, 
there is a National Assembly, called ‘the Church Assembly,’ in England, 
consisting of a House of Bishops, a House of Clergy, and a House of Laymen, 
which has power to legislate regarding Church matters, The first two Houses 
consist of the Convocations of Canterbury and York, which in turn consist 
of the bishops (forming an Upper House), archdeacons, and deans, and a 
certain number of proctors, as the representatives of the inferior clergy 
(forming the Lower House). The House of Laymen is elected by tbe lay 
members of the Diocesan Conference. Parochial affairs are managed by a 
Parochial Church Meeting and Church Council. Every measure passed by the 
Church Assembly must he submitted to an Ecclesiastical Committee, con- 
sisting of fifteen members of tbe House of Lords nominated by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and fifteen members of the House of Commons nominated by the 
Speaker. This Committee reports on each measure to Parliament, and the 
measure becomes law if each House of Parliament passes a resolution to 
that effect. 

The number of civil parishes (districts for which a separate poor rate 
is or can he made) at the census of 1911 was 14,614. These, however, 
-in most cases, do not coincide with ecclesiastical parishes, which have 
lost theii- old importance. Of such parishes there were (3926) 14,529, 
inclusive of the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands. Each parish 
has its church, presided over by an incumbent or minister, who must 
be in priest’s orders, and who is known as rector, vicar, or perpetual 
curate, according to his relation to the temporalities of his parish. 
Private persons possess the right of presentation to 6,647 benefices ; the 
patronage of the others belongs mainly to the King, the bishops and 
cathedrals, the Lord Chancellor, and the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. In 1925 there were about 13,907 beneficed clergy, and over 
7,000 curates, etc. The contributions in the Church of England in 1925 
amounted to 10,248,3642. 

Of 34,975 churches and chapels registered for the solemnisation of 
marriage at the end of 1924, 16,249 belonged to the Established Church and 
the Church in Wales and 38,726 to other religious denominations. Of the 
marriages celebrated in 1924, 57 ‘8 per cent, were in the Established Church 
and the Church in Wales, 5-6 per cent, in the Roman Catholic Church, 12*2 
per cent, were Nonconformist marriages, 0’03 per cent, were Quaker 
mairiages 6*7 per cent. Jewish, and 23*8 per cent, civil marriages in 
Registrar’s Office. 
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The fSllowiug is a summary of recent statistics (1926) of certain churches 
in England and Wales, Channel Islands, and Isle of Man : — 


Denomination 

Sitting 

accommo- 

dation 

• 

Full 

Members 

Ministers 

in 

Charge 

Local 
and Lay 
Preachers 

Sunday 

School 

Teachers 

Sunday 
School 
Scholars 
and Bible 
Class 

Wesleyan Methodist . 

2,389,000 

490,000 

2,6S0 

19.060 

116,000 

840,000 

Primitive Methodist . 

— 

217,000 

1,100 

14,000 

55,000 

408,000 

United Methodist . 

— 

154,000 

710 

4,710 

87,000 

258,000 

Independent Methodist 

48,000 

8,500 

375 

L- 

3,000 

2.5,000 

Wesleyan Reform Union 

56,000 

8,000 

25 

428 

2,400 

22,000 

Conjzregational 

1,727,000 

494,199 1 

2,883 

4,SS6 1 

67,5421 

549,878 1 

Baptist .... 

1,382,000 

414,000 

1,925 

4,871 1 

53,000 

531,000 

Presbyterian . 

184,000 

84,000 

360 


7,400 

(34,000 

Calvinistlc Methodist . 

1 560,000 

189,000 

1 1,1(50 

20S 

24,000 1 

161,000 

Moravian 

1 11,000 

3,000 

I 40 

2 

600 

4,000 

Lady Huntingdon's Con- 
nexion 

13,000 

1,700 

27 

46 

300 

2,700 

Churches of Christ 

— 

16,000 1 



2,000 

1,700 

19,000 

Society of Friends 

— 

19,000 1 

1 

— 

2,000 

15,000 

Anglican (in England) . 

5,400,000 

2,294,000 

— 

— 

171,000 

1,956,000 


1 1927. 

The Unitarians have about 350 places of worship, the Catholic Apostolic 
Ohiiroh over 80, the New Jerusalem Church about 75. The Salvation Army, 
a religious body with a semi-military or^nisation, carries on both spiritual and 
social work at home and abroad, and had (December, 1926) about 31,843 
officers and employis^ 15, 146 corps and outposts, and 100,020 local officers ; their 
places of worship in the United Kingdom have about 556,960 sittings. There 
are about 300,000 Jews in the United Kingdom with about 200 synagogues. 

Roman Catholics in England and Wales are estimated at 1,930,000. There 
are (1924) four archbishops (of whom one is a cardinal), thirteen bishops, and 
four bishops-auxiliary ; about 4,000 priests (not all officiating); and over 
1,900 churches, chapels, and stations. 

2. Scotland. 

The Church of Scotland (established in 1560 and confirmed in 1688) is 
presbyterian, the ministers all being of equal rank. There is in each 
parish a kirk session, consisting of the minister, and of several laymen 
called elders. There are 84 presbyteries (formed by groups of parishes), 
meeting frequently throughout the year, and these are Rouped in 16 synods, 
which meet half-yearly and can be appealed to against the decisions of the 
presbyteries. The supreme court is the General Assembly, which con- 
sists of over 750 members, partly clerical and partly lay chosen by the 
different presbyteries, with a few representatives from royal burghs and 
universities. It meets annually in May (under the presidency of a Moderator 
appointed by the Assembly the Sovereign being represented by a nobleman 
known as Lord High Commissioner), and sits for ten days. Any matters 
not decided during this period may be left to a Commission. 

The number of parishes is 1,470, and the number of churches, chapels, 
and stations about 1,700. Under relations enacted by the General 
Assembly, the parishioners choose their own ministers. The voluntap'* 
contributions of the congregations for religious and charitable purposes in 
1926 amounted to 781,1002, The number of communicants in 1926 was 
about 760,000 ; ministers, about 1,800; lay missionaries, 90; Sunday 
scholars, 191,000 ; attending Bible classes, 60,000. 
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On October 31, 1900, the Free Church of Scotland and the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland constituted themselves into the United Free 
Church of Scotland. A minority, representing 26 congregations, con- 
tinued to regard themselves as the Ffee Church of Scotland, and had in 
1925, ISO congregations and stations, 100 ministers and probationers, 
and one college. Contributions to schemes amounted to 21,473^., and 
other income to 24,8952. The United Church had, on December 31, 1927, 
1,442 congregations, and 46 preaching stations ; 636,380 members, besides 
adherents ; 1,982 Sunday schools, with 24,786 teachers and 185,607 scholars 
in attendance. The Church cotirta are the General Assembly, 12 synods, 
63 presbyteries, and 2 continental presbyteries. Income in 1926 was 
1,543,6492. The Church has three theological colleges (at Edinburgh, 
Glasgow and Aberdeen) with 19 professors and lectiuers. The United Church’s 
foreign mission agents (including natives) exceed 6,000, and income 532,000Z. 
There are in Scotland some small outstanding Presbyterian bodies and also 
Baptists, Congregationalists, Methodists, and Unitarians. The Episcopal 
Church in Scotland had in 1926, 7 bishox^ries, 421 churches and missions, 
343 clergy, and 60,495 communicants. 

The Roman Catholic Church had in Scotland (1924) two archbishops, 
four bishops and one bishop-auxiliary ; about 600 priests, 460 churches, 
chapels, and stations, and about 600,000 adherents. 

The proportion of marriages in Scotland according to the rites of the 
various Churches in 1925 was: Established, 41*8 percent.; United Free, 
23*2; Roman Catholic, 11*9; Episcopal, 2*9; others, 7*8; irregular, 
12*4. 


Instruction. 

Unwersity EdueaUon, 

In EnglaTid the highest education is given at the ancient imiversitie.s of 
Oxford and Cambridge, the former having 22 colleges and 3 private 
halls, and the latter 17 colleges and 1 hall; the university of Durham, 
with a college of medicine and of science at Newcastle ; the university 
of London, with 2 Incorporated Colleges, 34 “Schools,” and 28 Institu- 
tions ^ving instruction in 8 faculties ; the Yictoria University (Manchester), 
the Birmingham University, the Liverpool University, the Leeds University, 
the Sheffield University, the Bristol University, and the University of 
Reading, which started in 1860 as a college for art classes. There are also 
University Colleges at Exeter, 64 lecturers, &c., 989 students, 1927-28 ; 
Nottingham (founded 1881), 166 lecturers, and 2,714 students, 1927-28 ; 
Southampton (founded 1850), 60 lecturers, &c., 869 students, 1927-28; 
Leicester (opened in 1923), 22 lecturers, &c., 140 students, 1927-28. A 
University College was founded at Hull in 1927. There are special Agricul- 
tuml Colleges at Carlisle, Cirencester, Glasgow, Newport (Shropshire), 
Eingston-on-Soar (Derby), Wye (Kent), Uckfield (Sussex), and Ripley 
(Surrey). The university of Wales has 4 colleges (Cardiff, 143 lecturers, 1,108 
students ; Aberystwyth, 91 lecturers, 703 students ; Bangor, 80 lecturers, 

583 students; and Swansea, 49 lecturem, &c., 429 students). In Scotland 
there are 4 universities, viz., at St. Andrews, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Edinburgh. 
The Carnegie Trust, founded in 1901 with a capital of 2,000,000z., has an 
annual income of 100,0002., of which half is devoted to the equipment and 
expansion of the Scottish Universities and half to assisting students. The 
following table gives the approximate number of professors, lecturers, Ac., 
and students of the Universities for 1927-1928. (The dates of foundation 
are given in brackets.) 
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Universities 

Number 
of Profes- 
sors, &c. 

Number of 
Students 

Universities 

Number 
of Profes- 
sors, Ac. 

Number of 
Students 

England — 

Oxford , 

Cambridge 

Durham (1831) 
Loudon (1880) 

• Manchester (1880) . 
Birmingham (1900) 
Liverpool (1908) . 

Leeds (1904) . 
Sheffield (1908) 
Bristol (1909) . 
Reading (1926) . 

22S» 

840 

260 

l,0S9i 

208 

200 

4,417 • 
.5,475 * 
1,285 
9,46S«« 

Scotland — 

St. Andrews (1411) 
Glasgow (1450) 
Aberdeen (1494) . 
Edinburgh (1582) . 

116 

260 

147 

363 

700 

5,210 

1,32S 

4,086 

2,4b6 

1,500 

2,038 

1,415 

2,169* 

892 

1,508 

Total /or Scotland 

886 

11,323 

389 ! 

315 

170 

187 

138 

Wales 0903) . 

303 

3,526 

Totals of above 

4,839 

47,627 

Total for England 

3,590 

32,678 





1 Oompriaing 263 University Professors and Boaders, and 826 ‘ Recognised Teachers.' 

3 Undergraduates. 

3 Internal students. In addition there are external students, i e,, matriculated 
students who have not taken a degree nor been registered as internal students. The 
number of these is not ascertainable but is probably greater than 0,000. 

4 Includes evening students. 5 Excluding College Tutors. 

At most of the Universities and UnivCTsity Colleges women students are admitted on 
equal terms with men. There are, however, several colleges exclusively for female 
Students :--Bedford (62 teachers, &c., 600 students), Royal Holloway (35 teachers, 200 
students) and Westfield Colleges (16 teachers, &c., 147 students) in London ; Newnham (11 
teachers, &c., 277 students) and Girton (11 teachers, &c., 203 students) Colleges in 
Cambridge ; Lady Margaret Hall (8 teachers, &c., 134 students), Somerville College 
(10 teachers, &c., 156 students), St. Hugh’s College (0 tutors, 150 students^ St Hilda's 
College (11 teachers, 108 students), in Oxford. The Society of Oxford Home Students 
numbered 285 students in 1928. Women were first admitted to membeiehip of Oxford 
University, and to take degrees, in October, 1920. 

Secondary and Technical Education^ <fec. 

England and latest available statistics for secondary schools 

are as follows : 



Total Efficient 
Schools 

Schools on 
i Grant List 

Total Pupils in Efficient 
Schools. 

Full-Time 
Teachers. 
(Grant List) 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1923-4 

1,631 

1,270 

217,798 ' 

200,327 

418,125 

18,658 

1924-5 

1,607 

1,284 ' 

221,924 

199,764 

421,688 

19,069 

1925-<6 1 

1,753 

1,801 

228,616 

201,309 

404,824 

19,604 


The number of secondary schools on the grant list in 1926 was 1,310, 
with 807,290 pupils and 19,069 full-time teachers. 

Included among the grant- receiving schools were 656 Council Schools, 73 
Roman Catholic Schools, 471 Foundation and other schools and 101 Welsh 
Intermediate Schools. 

Included among the non-grant- receiving schools were 169 endowed schools 
and schools of a similar type, 23 schools controlled by Roman Catholic 
Orders, 95 private schools, one controlled by an educational company, and 
102 preparatory schools {i . preparatory to secondary schools proper). 

A special grant made in September 1924 in regard to the number of free 
places iu excess of 25 per cent, of the number of pupils in grant-aided 
schools, was withdrawn after 1925-26. 

In the year ending March 31, 1926, there were 43 larger Technical 
Institutes for advanced courses with 4,081 full-time students, and 102 Day 
Technical Institutes with 9,786 full-time and 6,885 part-time students. In 
addition there were 4,867 schools giving part-time technical and other 
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instruction to 710,662 pupils, and 34 separate Day Continuation SqIiooIs (78 
in 1922). Among other institutions providing technical, commercial and 
other instruction were 92 junior technical schools with 12,704 pupils, and 
6 nautical schools. There was in 1^5-26 a total of 175 Schools of Art 
with 49,425 students and 47 art-classes. In the same year there were 109 
training institutions for teachers with 17,152 students (15,475 for elementary 
schools, 917 for secondary schools and 760 as teachers of domestic subjects). 

The Universities in 1925-26 supervised 12 University Extension Courses 
for 125 classes with 2,664 students. 

The total expenditure by local authorities on higher education in 1924-25 
was 14,531,328?., and the expenditure for London was 2,623,914?., and is 
estimated at 2,638,770 for 1927-28. 

Scotland . — In 1926 there were 249 secondary schools (209 with primary or 
preparatory departments) with a total accommodation of 179,814 ; the average 
number of scholars on the registers being 152, 537 (78, 086 post primary). The 
number of students attending Central Institutions in 1925-26 were 6,638 day 
students and 12,067 evening students (in 1924-25, 6,638 day and 12,745 
evening students). Continuation Classes numbered 954 (in 1925-26) with a 
total attendance of 147,071 pupils. The number of teachers in secondary 
schools at March 31, 1926, was 6,209, including 8,429 University Graduates. 

Elementary Education, 

England and Wales , — In the year 1925-26 the number of schools (public 
elementary, special, and certified efficient) for elementary education was 
21,886. In 1926 there were 9,101 Council schools with accommodation for 
4,419,066 pupils, and 11,626 voluntary schools with accommodation for 
2,680,958 pupils; total ordinary public elementary schools 20,727, with 
accommodation for 7,050,024 pupils. The average attendance for the year 
1925-26 at these schools was about 4,956,585. The number of scholars on 
the registers in 1924 was: 181,492 aged under 5; 4,055,671 aged 5 aud 
under 12; 1,355,541 aged 12 and over. The number of teachers, 1926-26, 
was 162,070, of whom 119,291 were certificated, 33,802 are uncertificatod 
and 8,977 were supplementary. The number of public elementary schools 
on March 31, 1927, was 20,723, with 5,603,654 pupils on the registers. 
There were 169,702 teachers, of whom 119,656 were certificated. 

There were 655 ‘special* schools in 1926-26, comprising 76 for the blind, 
with accommodation for 4,216 pupils ; 49 for the deaf, with accommodation 
for 4,630 pupils; 192 for the mentally defective, accommodation 17,164 ; 
233 for the physically defective, accommodation 18,736 ; and 6 for epileptic 
children with accommodation for 525 pupils. There were also 59 Poor Law 
schools, 28 nursery schools and 265 play centres. 

The number of meals provided free in 1926-27 for necessitous children was 
65, 376,781 as compared with 13,176,383 in 1926-26, and the total number of 
children in public elementary schools who were medically examined in 1926 
was 2,686,167. 

Upwards of 100 new school clinics were opened in 1924-26, making a 
total of nearly 1,200 clinics. There were 1,844 medical officers, 611 
dentists and 4,368 nurses employed for whole or part time. 

The expenditure of local authorities for elementary education in 1926-26 
was 68,375,0007. ; for London the estimate of gross expenditure for 1927-28 is 
9,878,6427. 

^otland . — In 1926—26 there were 2,896 Primary Schools with an accommo- 
dation of 867,689 scholars ; average number on the registers was 658,963, and 
the average attendance was 586,673. 
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On July 31, 1926, there were 28 special day schools, 8 residential schools 
and special classes attached to 6^ ordinary schools, and the number of 
defective children under instruction was 8,645 (3,319 in 1913), of which 
5,094 ^were physically defective and 3,451 were mentally defective. There 
were also 4 schools for blind children and 9 for deaf mutes and 1 school for 
both combined. The total number of children under instruction was 969 
(294 blind and 675 deaf mutes). On December 81, 1926, there were 33 
reformatory and industrial schools with a total of 2,485 boys and girls 
excluding 513 voluntary scholars. * 

As at March 31, 1926, there were 18,372 certificated primary school 
teachers and 64 assistant teachers. There were in 1926-27, 4 training centres 
and 3 training colleges with 2,515 senior students. 

The total ordinary expenditure of Education authorities during 1924-25 
was £10,875,134, including £7,343,601 on account of salaries anrl retiring 
allowances of teachers, ^ 


Justice and Crime. 

England and Wales. 

The Supreme Court of Judicature is the ultimate authority in most cases 
civil and criminal, in England and Wales, and in others, where there is an 
appeal to the House of Lords, the penultimate. It exercises its power through 
the High Court of Justice, the Courts of Appeal, and (in a sense) a variety 
of subordinate local courts. The principal courts having criminal juris- 
diction are the petty sessional courts, the general or quarter sessions the 
courts of oyer and terminer and gaol delivery, more popularly known as 
‘ assizes,’ and the Central Criminal Court, which is the Assize Court for 
London in the widest sense, including ‘the City’ and other neighbour- 
ing counties, and is also the Qnarter Sessions for the City. Two Sr more 
justices of the peace, the Lord Mayor or any alderman of the City of 
London, or any stipendiary magistrate, sitting in a court house, constitute 
a petty sessional court. The courts of quarter sessions are held four times a 
year by the justices of the county. Two justices constitute a court but 
usually a larger number attend. Women may be justices. Certain cities 
and boroughs have a court of quarter sessions, with similar jurisdiction to 
that of the county justices in quarter sessions, in which the recorder of the 
borough is the judge. The assize courts are constituted by Judges of the 
High Court (or in some cases by King’s Counsel having His Majesty’s special 
commission). These go on circuit twice or four times a year, visiting every 
county in turn, and hearing and determining all civil cases entered for tiisd 
and all criminal cases presented by the Grand Jury of the County or Riding 
city or borough. Except in cases of treason when the trial is * at bar ’ 
before the Lord Chirtf Justice and two or more judges of the King’s 
Bench Division, criminal cases* are tried by a jury, and the jury, subj^t 
to the direction of the Judge on points of law, are the sole judges'^ of 
the facts of the case. Women serve on juries. The sessions of the Cenfci-al 
Criminal Court are held at least twelve times a year and more often if neces- 
sary. The Recorder and the Common Serjeant, and, if the number of the 
prisoners makes it necessary, the ju^e of the City of London Court, sit on the 
first two days, after which they are joined by one or more of the judges of the 
High Court on the rota, for whom capital and certain other cases are reserved. 
Criminal cases of special importance or complexity arising in any part of the 
countiy may, by direction of at least two High Court judges, be brought for 
trial in the King’s Bench Division. A petty sessional court deals summarily 
with minor offences, some of which are practically civil and can be reviewed 
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by tbe j udges . All offences are usually investigated by a petty sessional court 
before being tried at the sessions or the assizes, but with the consent of the 
accused, justices can dispose of many felofiies. To every sessions, assize, and to 
every sitting of the Central Criminal Court, the sheriff summons a number of 
the chief inhabitants of the approximate district, of whom not less than 12 and 
not more than 23 are sworn and constitute a grand jury, which examines the 
bill of indictment against the accused person, hears the evidence of witnesses 
for the prosecution, and if it thinks prima fade case for trial is made out, 
endorses the bill *a true bill,’ which is then tried by the petit jury. All 
criminal trials, except those which come before a court of summary juris- 
diction or the House of Lords, take place before a judge and such a jury 
(twelve persons) Appeal is allowed in criminal cases: (i.'i on a point of 
law ; (ii.) on a question of fact, or other sufficient ground if the judge certifies 
the case as fit fer appeal, or the Court of Criminal Appeal grants leave to 
appeal ; and (iii. ) against the sentence (if not fixed by law) with the leave of 
the Court of Criminal Appeal. This Court can reverse, amend, or affirm 
the judgment; in a few cases its decision may be reconsidered by the House of 
Lords. The only other method of securing the revision of a sentence is 
through the Royal prerogative, exercised on the advice of the Home Secretary, 
by which a sentence can be modified or annulled. No man can be tried again 
for the same crime after a petit jury has found him ‘ not guilty. ’ Nominally 
all the judges are appointed by the King, but in practice the Lord Chancellor 
(who is a minister, a member of the Cabinet, ex-officio president of the 
House of Lords, and goes out with the ministry), the Lord Chief Justice, 
the Lords of Appeal in Ordinary, who sit in the House of Lords and on 
the Judicial Committee of the Piivy Council, and the Lords Justices of 
Appeal who sit in the Court of Appeal, are appointed on the recommendation 
of the Prime Minister, and all the other judges on the recommendation of 
the Lord Chancellor, 

The courts chiefly having jurisdiction in civil cases are the modern County 
Courts, created in 1846, Assizes, and the High Coint, Quarter Sessions and 
old local courts also have this jurisdiction to a certain extent. 

The authorised strength of the police force in England and Wales on 
September 29, 1927, was 67,284 (including 19,371 Metropolitan police). The 
net expenditure in 1926-26 was 19,069,848L The estimated expenditure on 
police account was 6,677, 672L for 1925-26, 6,914,997L for 1926-27, and 
7,096,1022. for 1927-28. 

Scotland. 

The High Court of Justiciary is the supreme criminal court in Scotland. 
It consists of all the judges of the Court of Session, and sits more or less fre- 
quently, as the number of cases before it may require, in Edinburgh or in the 
circuit towns. One judge can, and usually does, try cases, but two or more 
preside in cases of difficulty or importance. It is the only competent court in 
cases of treason, murder, robbery, rape, fire-raising, deforcement of messengers, 
and generally in all cases in which a higher punishment than imprisonment is 
by statute directed to be inflicted ; and it has moreover an inherent jurisdic- 
tion to punish all criminal acts, both those already established by common law 
or statute, and such as have never previously come before the courts and are 
not within any statute. 

The sheriff of each county is the proper criminal judge in all crimes 
occurring wit^ the county which infer only an arbitrary punishment, and if 
the case is tried with a jury the High Court has no power of review on the 
merits. Even in cases indicted to the Hi^ Court the accused is, under the 
Criminal Procedure (Scotland) Act of 1887, regularly asked to plead in the 
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sheriff court, and minor objections to the indictment can be wholly or in part 
disposed of there. Borough magistr^iies and justices of the peace have jurisdic- 
tion in petty cases occurring within the burgh or county, and in a number of 
minor offences under various statutes. 

The Court of Session exercises the highest civil jurisdiction in Scotland, 
with the House of Lords as a Court of Appeal. 

The police force in Scotland at the end of 1924 had an authorised strength 
of 6,705. The estimated expenditure on police was 812,000Z, in 1925-26, 
825,OOOL for 1926-27, and 840,0002. for 1927-28. 


Criminal Statistics. 

Superior Courts, 



Number of persons for trial 1 

Year 

Convicted 

1 Hales 

Pemales | 

Total 



Enqlakd and Wales 

(Assizes and Quarter Sessions.) 

1922 

7,674 

758 

8,485^ 

6,784 

1923 

7,865 

758 ' 

8,126 

6,641 

1924 

7,142 

703 

7,845 

6,379 

1925 

7,412 

727 

8.139 

6,689 

1926 

7,298 

625 

7,924» 

6,360 


Scotland. (High Court of Justiciary and Sheriff Conrts. 

) 

(a) 

1,413 

1022 

. . . . 1,504 

270 

1,774 

1923 

1,284 

ISI 

1,415 

1,170 

1924 

1,042 

146 

1,188 

98 L 

1025 

1,061 

135 

1,196 

953 


1 Including corporate bodies. 

(a) Exclusive of persons outlawed, and also of oases where ball was forfeited for non- 
appearance. 

Courts of Summary Jurisdiction, 


Indictable offences Non-indictable offences 


Year 

Persons apprehended 
or summoned 

Con- 

Com- 

mitted 

Persons apprehended 
or summoned 



Total 

Females 

only 

victed 

for 

trial 

Total j 

Females 

only 

Convicted 

1922 

60,767 

8,686 

England and Wales. 

1 25,029 1 8,454 I 529,149 | 

70,069 

421,798 

1923 

69,256 1 

8,192 

22,572 

8,182 

550,088 

70,090 

441,905 

1924 

69,746 ! 

8,036 

21,495 

7,943 

588.546 

72,872 

477,606 

1925 

59,993 1 

8,070 

21,224 

8,184 

615,126 

006,921 

76,209 

499,177 

1926 

79,591 

8,460 

38,814 

7,919 

76,835 

492,229 

1921 

(a) 

24,062 

(«) 

8,248 

Scotland. 

! 1 <^) 
18,687 435 

(c) 

89,694 

(c) 

15,471 

65,877 

1922 

20,687 1 

3,297 

16,740 1 


84,071 

13,883 

65,887 

1923 

19,474 I 

2,942 

14,561 

1 484 

86,850 

14,764 

67^247 

1024 

19,422 1 

2,951 

14,095 


90,998 1 

14,604 

70,451 


(a) Persons ‘proceeded against* and ex(duBlve of nnmber ‘ committed for trial*' 

(b) Persons reported to Crown Counsel, who directed trial by Sheriff summarily. 

(c) Number ‘ proceeded against.* 
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National Insurance, Pensions. 

Under the National Health lusnrs^ce Act 1924, the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts 1920-25, the Old Age Pensions Act 1908-24, and the Widow's 
Orphans and Old Age Contributory Pensions Act 1926, provision is made for 
insurance against loss of health, for prevention and cure of sickness, com- 
pulsory insurance against unemployment, and pensions for widows and 
orphans and aged persons. 

Katioiml Mealth — This is administered by the Ministry of 

Health in England and Wales, and the corresponding departments in 
Scotland and Ireland; by specially constituted authorities, by approved 
friendly societies and trade unions. 

Subject to specific exceptions, persons who are compulsory brought under 
the National Health Insurance Act, known as employed covtnhutorSi comprise 
all persons between the ages of 16 and 70 who are employed under contract 
of service, written or implied, whether by time or piece. Among persons 
excluded are those employed in non-manual labour at a rate of remuneration 
exceeding £250 a year. Insured persons who are not members of an approved 
society must centribute to a Post Office Fund, and are known as deposit con- 
tribiotors ; their benefits are limited. Certain persons not compulsory insured 
may become military contributors. The rates of contributions are given 
below. The benefits include medical treatment, sanatorium treatment, 
payments during sickness (ordinary benefit, 15s. per week for men, 12s. for 
women), for disablement (7s. M. per week), and payment of 40s. (in the 
case of women) for confinement, (80s. if both husband and wife are insured. 

Widows, Orphans and Old Age Pensions , — From January 4, 1926, all 
]')ersons, with certain exceptions, who are insurable under the National 
Health Insurance Scheme, will be insurable also under the Widows, Orphans 
and Old Age Contributory Pensions Act. The provisions of the scheme 
apply to sailors, soldiers and airmen in the same way and to the same extent 
as to ordinary insured persons. Widows will receive 10s. per week for life, 
with 5s. for the first child and Ss. for each other child until they roach the age 
of 14 (or 16 in certain rases). Orphans will receive 7s. Qd. per week for each 
child under 14 (or 16 if still at school). Persons over 70 years of age are 
entitled, as from July 2, 1926, to pensions of 10s. per week under the Old 
Age Pensions Acts 1908-24, irrespective of means, residence or nationality. 
As from January 2, 1928, insured persons over 65 will bo entitled to 
])ensions of 10s. per \veek under the provisions of the Old Age Contributory 
Pensions Act, 1925, subject to specified conditions, which include residence 
in Great Britain for two years immediately prior to the date of the 65th 
birthday. There is no means test. On reaching the age of 70, contributory 
pensioners will come under the provisions of the Old Age Pensions Act. 

The rate of contributions are as follows 



I Men 1 

Women 

Employer | 

Employee 

Employer | Bmi)loyee 

Health .... 

Pensions .... 

Aid. 

4d, 1 

4it7. 

ild. 4d. 

%id. 2d. 


Unemployment Insurance . — This is administered by the Ministry of 
Labour through the Employment Exchanges, Trade Unions, and Friendly 
Societies. The scheme is wholly compulsory in its operation, and substanti- 
ally all persons covered by the Health Insurance Scheme are insured against 
unemployment. Domestic servants and persons employed in agriculture are 
among those excepted. Employees of local authorities, railways and certain 
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other utility undertakingri, and persons with rights under statutory super- 
annuatiou schemes are also exempted where the Ministry of Labour certifies 
that they are employed under condiifions which make the national insurance 
unnecessary. 

The contributions are ; men (over IS years of age), a week from 
employer, 7c?, from employee; women (over 18), 7d, a week from employer, 
6c?. from employee; boys (16 to 38), 4c?, from employer and 3Jc?. from 
employee ; girls (16 to 18), 3Jc?. from employer, 3c?. from employee. The 
State contributes in addition, amounts ranging from 4|c?. to 8c?. per person. 
As from January 2, 1928, contributions will cease to be payable when a 
person attains the age of 65, but if such person continues to be employed 
after reaching that age, the employer will be required to pay his share of the 
contribution only. The standard rates of benefit are : men, ISs. per week ; 
women, 15^. per week ; boys (between 16 and 18), 7s. 6c?., and girls (between 
16 and 18), 6s. weekly, subject to certain conditions. 

The National Health Scheme covers about 14 million persons, increasing 
to 16J millions in 1960. The total expenditure on benefits for England and 
Wales was estimated for 1926 at 28,683,600?., including 5,489,400?. for 
disablement and 8,534,400?. for medical benefit. The number of persons 
entitled to benefits was 14,272,500. The cost of administration was 
4,510,100?. The estimate for Old Age Pensions for 1926-27 was 26,866,000?. 
(24,201,000?. for 1924-25). The preliminary estimate for 1926-27 iS 
29,840,000?. The total amount paid in respect of widows’ and orphans’ 
pensions from January 1, 1926, to March 31, 1927, is approximately 
7,212,000?. There were 341,993 persons (including 11,453 orphans) receiving 
pensions or allowances on March 31, 1927. Approximately 385,000 persons 
will he eligible for contributory old age pensions on January 2, 1928. The 
cost of unemployment insurance for 1925-26 was estimated at 13,207,000?. 

IFar Pensions . — The number of war pensions or allowances in payment 
as at March 31, 1927, was 1,665,000 approximately, and the estimated 
expenditure of the Ministry of Pensions for 1927-28 was 61,442,832?., 
and for 1928-29 is 57,215,800?. (inclusive of administration expenses). 

Labour and Employment 

Statistics of Trade Union Membership are as follows; — 



1 

Membership at end of 

Group of Unions 

No. of 
Unions 
Dee. 192G 

1913 

1925 

j 1920 


Total 1 
1,000's 

Total 

1,000’s 

Males 

1,000’s 

'Females 

1,000's 

Total 

1,000’s 

Agriculture, Horticulture, &c. 

2 

21 

47 

1 38 

1 r, 

89 

Mining and Quarrying . . 1 

Metals, Machines, Conveyances, 

131 1 

1 

1 930 

1 913 

1 783 

1 ‘ 

787 

ibc. 

lie i 

560 

6S2 

651 

7 

058 

Textile : 

1 






Cotton 

172 

372 

370 

141 

1 320 

. 305 

Bleaching, Dyeing, &c. . 

33 

07 

SI 

50 

1 

77 

Other Textile .... 

82 

84 

175 


98 

173 

Clothing ..... 
Woodworking aud Furnishing . 

20 

108 

108 

' 02 

1 74 

lOO 

34 

40) 

07 

59 

' 4 

08 

Paper, Printing, &c. . 

Building, Public Works, Con- 

27 

91 

24S 

J07 

143 

i « 

187 

328 

tracting, &c. 

40 

834 

1 828 

j 

Other manufacturing industries 
Transport : - ! 

57 

67 

83 

1 34 

‘ 19 

53 

492 

Railways | 

9 

327 

i 529 

' 488 

4 

Other 

32 

307 

1 519 1 

1 4()2 

i 

474 
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Group ofUnions 

No. of 
Unions 
Dec. 1926 

— — ^ .... - 

Membership at end of 

^1913 

Total 

lOOO’s 

1025 

Total 

lOOO’s 

Males 

lOOO’s 

1026 

Females 

lOOO’s 

'Total 

lOOO’s 

Commerce, Dibtribution, and 







Finance 

37 

120 

222 

172 

45 

217 

National and Local Government 

202 

234 

384 

273 1 

tiO 

332 

Teaching 

17 

118 

196 

GO , 

131 

200 

Miscellaneous . 

50 

CO 

82 

70 

9 

79 

General Labour .... 

2 

345 

4SS 

427 

47 

474 

Totals , 

1,129 

4,185 

5,522 

4,401 

807 

6,208 


The following table is a statistical summary relating to trade disputes for 
1926 and 1927:- 



Number of 

No. of Workers 

Affffregate duration 


Disputes 

involved 

m working days 


19*20 

1937 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 




1,000’s 

1,000’s 

l,600’s 

1,000’8 

General Strike , . 

1 


1,680 


15,000 

— 

Mining and Quarrying . 
Brick, Pottery, Glass, 
Chemical, &c. 

69 

114 

1,105 

73 

146,466 

700 

5 

9 

8 

__ 

44 

11 

Engineering . 

17 

8 

4 

3 

76 

13 

Shipbuilding. 

7 

21 

1 

7 

4 

30 

Other Metal . 

38 

37 

10 

6 

141 

33 

Textile .... 

83 

27 

17 

5 

188 

36 

Clothing 

Woodworking and Fur- 

12 

10 

1 

9 

8 

199 

nishing 

Building, Contracting, 

12 

18 

2 

1 

21) 

10 

&c. 

43 

34 

4 

S 

.39 

127 

Transport 

Other Industries and 

42 

16 

22 

0 

107 

0 

Services . 

44 

9 

5 

— 

81 

6 

Total 

323 

803 

2,751 

114 

162,233 

1,175 


The estimated percentages of the number of persons in Great Britain 
insured under the Unemployment Insurance Acts who were unemployed 
during the months of 1927 (corresponding percentages for 1926 are given in 
brackets), are as follows : — 


January 11*9 (10*8) 
February 10*8 (10 2 ) 
March 9*8 (9*5) 
April 9*3 (8*9) 


May 8*7 (U *2) » 

June 8*8 (14*6) » 

July 9*2 (14*4) » 

August 9*3(13*9)1 


September 9*8 (13*7) i 
October 9*5 (18*4) * 
November 9*9(13*4)* 
December 9*8 (11*7)* 


* Exclusive of coEa-miners who ceased work owing to the dispute. 


Pauperism. 

Statistics giving the amount expended in poor-relief for year, ended in 
March for England and Wales, and May 15 for Scotland, and the numbers of 
paupers, are as follows : — 




STATISTICS OF PAUPERS — ^FINANCE 


SI 


Year 

England & Wales 

Scotland | 

Total Great Britain 


£ ^ 

& 1 

£ 

1921-22 

42,272,666 

8,775,462 1 

46,048,017 

l’922-23 

42,020,039 

4,538,127 

i 46,558,166 

1923-24 

87,883,260 

4,37.0,609 

42,258,869 

1924-25 

36,841,768 

3,964,683 

40,806,451 

1925-26 

40,083,455 

4,375,034 

44,458,489 

1926-271 

— 

5,621,434 

— 


1 Estimated. 


The total cost of ont-relief in England and Wales was 15,326,7421. for 
1926-26 and 23,678, 280f. for 1926-27. 


Statistics of Paupers. 

England and Wales. 


1st 

Januarj 

Indoor i j 

Outdoor 1 

Lunatics in 
) Asylnms 

\ Casual 
Paupers | 

Net total ox 
persons 
relieved * 

1928 

1924 

1925 
1920 
1927 

217,233 1 

219,245 1 

216,510 
221,986 
226,027 

1,222,547 

1,051,276 

886,779 

1,113,019 

1,212,479 

90,682 

93,783 

94,314 

96,511 

99,668 

7,628 

7,794 

7,664 

8,294 

10,737 

1,537,990 

1,372,098 

1,205,267 

1,489,810 

1,548,911 


1 Excluding casual paupers and lunatics in asylums. 

Deductions being made for persons counted twice in tbe preceding columns. 


Scotland. 


Jan. 15 

Poor relieved 
(Excluding Vagrants) 

Vagrants 

Total 

Paupers 

(Including 

Dependents) 

Dependents * 

Paupers 

(Including 

Dependents) 

Dependents* 

1923 

271,784 

155,513 

124 

15 

271,858 

1924 

255,887 

114,521 

119 

19 

256,000 

1925 

210,882 

111,974 

143 

23 

211,024 

1926 

247,902 

135,475 

201 

12 

248,103 

1927 

250,676 

129,762 

190 

25 

250,866 


1 Included iu previous column. 


Finance. 

I. Rbtenitb and Expendittjbe. 



Bevbnub 

Year ended 
March 31 

Estimated 
in the 

Budgets 

Actual Becelpts 
into the 
Exchequer 

More ( + ) 

! or less (~) 

1 than Estixnates 

1914(pn!-w.r) 

1922 

1923 * 

1924 ‘ 

1926 ‘ 

1926‘ 

1927^ 

£ 

194.825.000 
1,216,650,000 

910.776.000 

818.600.000 

794.060.000 

801.060.000 
824,750,000 

£ 

198,242,897 

1,124,879,873 

914,012,462 

837,169,284 

799,436-,595 

812,061,668 

805,701,000 

+ 8,417,897 
- 91,770,127 
+ 8,237,452 
+18,669,284 
+ 5,886,696 
+ 11.001,668 
-19,049,000 


*■ Great Britain and Northern Ireland, In previous years the whole of Ireland is included. 
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Year ended 
illarch 31 

Budget and 

1 Supplementary 
Estimates 

Expeuditure 

Actual Payments out 
of\he Exchequer 

More ( -1- ) 
orless(-) 
than Estimates 

191 4 (I'll: van 

1922 

1923 ‘ 

1924* 

1925^ 

19261 

19271 

^ I 

i 199,011,000 I 
1,160,521,000 , 
; 910,069,000 ! 
' 829,759,000 ! 
i 801,896,000 
' 825,772,000 
832,478,000 

£ 

1 197,492,969 

, 1,079,186,627 

‘ 812,496,605 ' 

1 788,840,211 

795,776,711 
826,099,778 
i 842,395,027 

£ 

-1,518,031 

-81,384,373 

1 -97,572,395 

-40,918,78 

1 -6,119,289 

1 +327,778 

I +9,917,027 

1 See note to previous table. 


The actual revenue for 1927-28 was 842,824,4652.; expenditure, 
838,585,8412.; surplus of revenue over ex])8uditui‘e, 4,239,1242. 

The Imperial revenue in detail for 1926-27 (exclusive of 336,4512. duties 
collected for and due to the Isle of Man, but inclusive of the proceeds of 
duties the value of which is assigned under various Acts to local purposes), 
and the expenditure, are given below, as are also the Exchequer receipts 
for 1926-27, and the Budget estimate for 1927-28. 


Sources of Bkvenui 

Net Receipts 
1920-27 

Exchequer 
Receipts i 

Budget 

Estimate 


1926-27 

1927-28 

i. Customs — Imports : 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Beer .... 

5,432,876 




Cocoa, Chocolate, &c. 

753,805 




Coffee 

205,518 




Chicory , 

42,339 




Currants . 

106,932 




Raisins 

295,271 




Other dried fruits 

186,906 




Rum 

3,110,118 




Brandy . 

2,103,573 




Other spirits 

1,280,588 




Sugar, glucose, &c. . 

17,429,320 




Tea ... 

5,952,668 




Tobacco . 

53,857,530 




Wine 

4,328,908 




Cinematograph Films 
Clocks and Watches . 

222,858 

416,900 




Motor Oars and Motor 




Cycles . 

1,833, / 70 




Musical Instruments . 
Matches . 

Lace, Embroidery, 

288,237 

2,122,947 




Gloves . 

Silk and Artificial 

828,977 



\ 

Silk . 

4,960,133 




Key Industry Goods. 
Packing or Wrapping 

605,323 

\ 



Paper . 

494,850 




Other articles . 

274,966 

107,016,170 

ll07,516,000 

106,550,000 


» That is, revenue actually paid into the Exchequer during the financial year. 
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Sources oi BavENua 


ii. Excise — 

Spirits . 

Beer 

Saccharin, Glucose 
Sugar 
Tobacco . 

Club Duty 
Licence duties, &c. 
Liquor 
Other . 

Railways 
Table Waters . 
Matches . 
Entertainments 
Artificial Silk . 

Patent Med. Labels 
Betting Duty . 

Other sources 

iii. Motor vehicle duties 

iv. Estate, &c.j duties— 
Estate duty ^ 
Temporary estate 

duty ® 

Probate and Account 
duty ^ . 

Legacy duty . 
Succession duty 
Corporation duty 

V. Stamps (excluding 
Fee, &c., Stamps)— 
Land and Property, 
excluding Stocks 
and Shares . 
Stocks, Shares, De- 
bentures, etc. 
Companies capital 
duty . 

Cheques, Bills of 
Exchange, etc. . 
Receipts . 

Shipping 

Certificates and Li- 
cences. • ^ . 

Insurance and 1 
eellaneous . 


Net Receipts 
1 ^ 6-27 


£ 

37 , 058,506 

78 , 763,480 

346,873 

1 , 007,217 

1,831 

166,606 

4 , 256,615 

663,086 

387,845 

869,356 

1 , 456,895 

5 , 729,054 

706,583 

1 , 295,139 

628,362 

135,035 


132 , 971,485 

21 , 805,835 


59 , 086,289 

5,426 

14,793 

7 , 198,483 

1 , 072,778 

54,072 


67 , 431,790 


4 , 602,411 

7 , 983,633 

3 , 505,606 

4 , 772,205 

2 , 357,714 

642,932 

164,833 

850,321 


Exchequer 
Receipts 1 
1926-27 


132 , 978,000 

21 , 393,000 


Budget Estimate 
1927-28 


140 , 460,000 

24 , 100,000 


6 * 7 , 320 , 000 ' 67 , 500,000 


24 , 750,000 ; 25 , 700,000 


24 , 869 , 556 ! 

1 That is, revenue actually paid into the Exchequer during the financial year. 

2 On proper^ of persons firing after August 1, 1894. 

3 On property of persons dying before August 2, 1894. 
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Source of Revekcb 

Net Receipts 

1921J-2* 

Exchequer 
Receipts 1 
1926-27 

Budget 

Estimate 

1927-28 


£ 

£ 

£ 


vi. Laud Tax 

— 

632,364 

650,000 


vii. House Duty . 

— 

8,220 

.5,000 

[ 800,000 

viii. Laud Value Duties . 

— 

216,043 

226,000 

234,717,000 

J 

ix. Income Tax . 

— 

230,135,868 

232,000,000 

X. Super-tax 

— 

66,295,611 

65,910,000 

62,000,000 

xi. Excessprofitstaxand 


3,000,000 

Munitions Levy . 

— 

4,583,561 

4,500,000 

xii. Corporation profits tax 

— 

3,875,096 

8,970,000 

2,700,000 

Total Produce of Taxes' 



682,623,278 

663,933,000 

664,800,000 

xiii. Postal service . 



35,429,498 

35,600,000 

37,300,000 

5,700,000 

xiv. Telegraph service .! 

— 

6,885,778 

5,900,000 

XV. Telephone service . j 

— 

17,336,938 

1,016,783 

17,350,000 

19,000,000 

xvi. Crown Lands . 

— 

1,010,000 

1,060,000 

xvii. Interest on Loans, &c. 

— 

22,854,274 

22,854,274 

23,600,000 

xviii. Miscellaneous (in- 
cluding Fee, &C., 




Stamps) , . ; 


59,013,932 

59,053,960 

45,600,000 

Total non-tax Revenue. 

■■ 

__uY,y7,^3 

141,768,234 

132,050,000 

Total Revenue . . | 


80l’ 102,415 

805,701,234 

796,850,000 


1 That is, revenue actually paid into the Exeheiiuer during the financial year. 


The national expenditure chargeable against Revenue falls under two cate- 
gories ; L, the Consolidated Fund Charges, mainly bestowed on the National 
Debt; and II., the Supply Services, including the Defence and Civil 
Services. 


Branches of Expenditdre 


Year ended March 
31, 1927 


Budget Estimate, 
1927-28 


I. Consolidated Fund : 

National Debt Services : - 
Interest 

Management and Expenses 
New iSinking Fund . 


Road Fund , .... 

Payments to Local Taxation Accounts 
Payments to Northern Irish Exchequer . 
Land Settlement .... 

CivU List 

Annuities and Pensions . 

Salaries and Allowances . 

Courte of Justice . . . . 

Miscellaneous .... 


Total Cousolidated Fund Ser\ices 


& 

316,403,057 'i 
2,180,623 1 

60,000,000 J 

£ 

355,000,000 

378,683,679 

356,000,000 

17,378,190 

14,172,075 

6,766,752 

470,000 A 
376,706 
41,668 V 
475,907 
1,606,059 J 

19.500.000 

14.300.000 

5.400.000 

3.700.000 

40,181,347 

42,900,000 

418,766,026 

! 897,900,000 
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Branches of Bxpekditure 

— — . , 

Year ended 
March 31, 1927 

Budget Estimate 
1927-28 

II. Supply; 

■Amy . ... 

Air Force 

Navy . . . . ’ 

Civil Services . . ! 

Customs and Excise . . . ' 

Inland Revenue . . . 

Post Office Services . 

£ 

43,(500,000 

i:>,530,000 

57,000,000 

240,486,000 

4.860.000 \ 

6.654.000 i 
54,900,000 

£ 

41.565.000 

15.550.000 
58,000,000 

335,725,000 

12.007.000 

57.643.000 

Total Supply Services . 

423,630,000 

420,490,000 

Total Expenditure Chargeahle against 
Revenue • . . . . 

842,395,026 

818,390,000 


The Exchequer issues shown above are those with which the various 
departments were supplied to meet all requirements, whether original 
or supplementary. 

In addition to the ordinary expenditure above given, there were in 
1926-27 issues to meet capital expenditure under the Telegraph (Money) Act, 
1925, 11,000,000Z. ; West Indian Islands (Telegraph) Act, 1924, 3,779^. ; 
Capital Expenditure (Money) Act, 1904, 777,200Z. ; amounting in the 
aggregate to 11,780,9792. An amount of 17,942,4312. was borrowed under 
the Unemployment Insurance Acts, 1921, and 542,0002. was repaid. The 
money raised by National Savings Certificates was 31,650,0002., and by 
Treasury Bills, 2,589,692,0002., while Treasury Bills paid off amounted to 
2,508,175,0002, The balance in tbe Exchequer on April 1, 1926, was 
6,556,9332. ; the gross receipts into the Exchequer in the year 1926-27 
amounted to 4,189,586,2402.; the gross issues out of the Exchequer 
amounted to 4,196,143,1732.; leaving a balance on March 31, 1927, of 
6,459,6562. 

The following wore the principal items of the estimates for Grant Services, 
etc. (excluding Pensions), for the years 1926-27 and 1927-28 



1926-27 

1927-28 

Payment to Local Taxation Accounts . . 

Education 

Agriculture (including Land Settlement Grants and 
Loans and the Development Fund) 

Health Services 

Housing 

Reformatories and Mental Deficiency 

Police (voted grants additional to payments through 

Local Taxation Accoonts) 

Miscellaneous ... .... 

All Irish Services 

Total . 

£ 

13.600.000 

40.291.000 

4.841.000 

8.606.000 

1 9,982,000 

1.087.000 

6.786.000 
884,000 

1 8,487,000 

£ 

13.927.000 

46.460.000 

6.459.000 

4.094.000 

1 10.999,000 

, 1,109,000 

5.907.000 

1 1,014,000 

8.930.000 

[ 94,474,000 

1 98,889,000 


The estimated net expenditure for the Civil Service (including additional 
charges) and the Revenue Departments for 1927-28 and 1928-29 are as 
follows: Civil Services, 1927-28, 231„854,2822, ; 1928-29, 223,803,8132.; 
Customs, Excise and Inland Revenue, 1927-28, 11,895,6602.; 1928-29, 
11,777,0502.; Post Office, 1927-28, 57,643,0002.; 1928-29, 57,314,0002. 
Total, 1927-28, 301,392,8422.; 1928-29, 292,894,8632. 
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II. Taxation, 

The net receipts from the principal branches of taxation, Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland (reserved taxes), were as follows in the years 
stated : — 


i 

Year ended i 

March 81 Optoma i 

Excise! 

1 1 

Estate, . 
&c. 

Duties! 

Stamps! 

Laud Tax, 
Land 
Values, 
Duties 

Income 

Tax 

Super 

Tax 

Thous. £> 

1923- 24 120,004 

1924- 25 99, 831 

1925- 26 103,282 1 

1920-27 ' 107,016 

1927-2S8 111,620 

Thous. £ 
162,355 1 
151,061 
134,476 
154,777 
163,718 

Thous. £ 
57,557 
58,917 
01,380 
67,430 
77,310 

Thous. £ 
21,570 
' 22,758 
, 26,129 
, 24,870 
27,030 

Thous. £ 
917 

974 

986 

848 

780 

Thous. £ 
271,433 
275,456 
258,065 
280,136 
260,583 

Thous. £ 
61,747 
62,989 
07,833 
66,290 
60,000 


1 The principal items included in these branches of revenue ai*e shown on pages 81-32 
above. The excise receipts include receipts from Motor Vehicle Duties. 

® Provisional. 


iThccme Tetx , — The gross amount of income brought under the review 
of the Inland Revenue Department in the year ended April 5, 1924, in 
Gt Britain and Northern Ireland, was 2,944,449,7892. ; in 1926-27 it was 
estimated to be approximately 2,900,000,0002. The income on which tax 
was actually received in 1925-26, after allowing for exemptions and 
reliefs, was 1,312,076,6362., and the estimated amount for 1926-27 was 

1.300.000. 0002. The estimated number of incomes in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland above the effective exemption limit in 1926-27 was 
4,250,000: the number actually chargeable with tax was estimated at 

2.150.000, 

Prior to April 6, 1916, incomes not exceeding 1602. were exempt from 
Income Tax, and from April, 1915, to April, 1920, incomes not exceeding 
1302. were exempt. The graduation of the tax on incomes in excess of theso 
limits was effected by means of difTereutial lates and by various abatements 
and reliefs (for wife, children, etc.) granted in the lower ranges of incomes 
only. 

CTnder the new system of gi'aduation introduced by the Finance Act, 
1920, the exemption limit was fixed at 1352. of assessable income, i,e, it 
ranged from 1352. to 1502. according as the income was wholly investment 
or wholly earned; personal allowances of 1352. assessable income (= 1602. 
earned income) for single persons and 2252. (= 2602. earned income) for 
married persons, and allowances for children, dependent relatives, etc., were 
gi'anted to all taxpayers irrespective of the amount of their total income. 
The effect of the increase in the earned income relief (from one-tenth to one- 
sixth) by the Finance Act, 1925, was to increase the personal allowances, in 
the ease of eai'ned incotnes, to 1622, and 2702, respectively. Tax is charged 
on the first 2252. of taxable income at one-half the standard rate, 
and on the remainder at the standard rate of tax, which has varied as 
follows i — 


1920-21 and 1921-22 . 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 and 1924-25 . 
and from 1925-26 onwards 


6s. in the &. 
5s. 

4s.6cZ. „ 

4s. 


The gross income brought under review in 1925-26 was distributed as 
follows 
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ri’oiits from tlic ownership of Lauds 

„ „ Houses .... 

Profits from the occupation of land^. .... 

British and other Government securities . 

,, businesses, professions, and certain interest 
Salaries of Offices and employments (including Manual 
wage- earners 


51.000. 000 
318,275,648 

49.000. 000 
163,637,873 

1,361,905,934 

1,010,630,439 


2,944,449,789 


The gross income from the ownership of lauds and houses in 1925-26 was 
distributed as follows : — 


- 

England 

Scotland 

N. Ireland 

Gt. Britain and 
N. Ireland 

Lands, etc. 

Houses, etc. . 

£ 

42,600,000 

286,871,018 

£ 

0,300,000 

29,180,690 

£ 

2,100,000 

2,723,026 

£ 

61,000,000 

318,276,543 


Super Tax , — The estimated aggregate income of the super-tax payers in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland in 1926-27 was 568,000,0002., and the 
estimated number of persons chargeable, 98,000. Super -tax is payable by 
persons with incomes exceeding 2,0002. per year (prior to 1914-15, 5,0002. 
per year ; from 1914-15 to 1917-18, 3,0002. per year, and in 1918-19 and 
1919-20, 2,5002. per year). 

In accordance with various Acts passed between 1888 and 1911, there 
are paid out of the Consolidated Fund to the Local Taxation Accounts 
of England and Scotland, sums eq^uivalent to the proceeds (in some 
cases, of the year 1908-9, and in other cases of the current year) of certain 
excise licence duties, part of the beer and spirit duties, and part of the pro- 
bate and estate duties. Certain other grants are also payable. 

The total payments made to the Local Taxation Account for England 
and Wales in 1926-27 was 12,359,8442., including 1,107,2602. on account of 
beer and spirit duties, 2,630,4322. on account of licence duties and 1,321,1522. 
under the Agricultural Bates Act. Scotland received a total of 1,812,2312. 


III. National Debt. 

Borrowing by the State on the secuiity of taxes was practised in Noiman 
tinms, hut the National Debt really dates from the time of William III. 
The acknowledged debt in 1689 was about 664,0002., on which the annual 
charge interest and management was only 40, 0002. At various subsequent 
dates the amounts were as follows (including the Irish debt throughout) : — 




Annual 

Annuities only 



cliarge, includ- (inclndedin pre- 

Year 

Debti 

mg annuities 

vious column) 


Million £ 

Million £ 

Million £ 

1727. Accession of George II, . 

52 

2-4 

0*2 

1756. Commencement of Seven Years^ War 75 

2’S 

0 2 

1TG3. End ,, ,, ,, 

183 

50 

0-5 

1775. Commencement of American War 

. 127 

4*7 

0-5 

1784. End ,, ,, ,, 

243 

9*6 

1*4 


I These atuuuuts do not include the capital value of terminable annuities. 
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Gross debt Interest on 


Year 

Debt^ 

including Annual Annuities 

terminable charge, mclud- (included in pre- 
annuities ing annuities vions column) 

Million £ Million £ 

Million £ Million £ 

1793. Commencement of French Wars . 

248 


9-7 

1-3 

1815. End „ „ 

861 


S2-6 

1-9 

1817. Consolidation of English and Irish 
Exchequers .... 

839 


31 -C 

2*0 

1854. Commencement of Crimean War . 

775 

S02 

27-4 

3-9 

1857. End n si n 

808 

837 

28-6 

4 0 

1S99. Commencement of Boer War 

599 

685 

23-2 

7-3 

1903. End ,, „ 

1914. Commencement of European War 

743 

798 

27-0 ‘ 

6-5 

67S 

708 

24-6 

3-2 

1921. (March 31) 

7,606 

7,623 

349-6 (1920-21) 

2-6 

1922. „ ... 

7,704 

7,721 

332-3 (1021-22) 

2*6 

1923. „ 

7,799 

7,813 

324-0 (1922-28) 

3-4 

1924. „ 

7,694 

7,708 

7,660 

347-3 (1923-24) 

0*4 

1925. „ 

7,653 

857-2 (1924-25) 

0-4 

1926. „ 

7,621 

7,634 2 

358 2 (1925-26) 

0*4 

1927 

7,640 

7,653 

87S-6 

0 4 


1 These amounts do not include the capital value of terminable annuities. 
£ Including l,110,45S,COOl. owing to other countries. 


The following statement shows the total amount of the Gross Liabilities 
and the Assets of the State on March 31, 1927 : — 

Liabilities : Million £ Million £ 

Funded Debt 1,210-8 

Estimated Capital Liability of Teminablo Annuities . 12*2 

Unfunded DeU 6,800-9 

7,022*9 

Lew Bonds tendered for Death Duties .... 08-3 

7,554-C 

Other Capital Liabilities . - 98*1 

Total Gross Liabilities 7,652-7 

Assets ; £ 

Suez Canal Shares, marhct valne (March 31, 1920) 30 2 

Other Assets 1 79*7 £ 

115-0 

Exchequer Balances at the Banhs of England and Ireland . . , 0*5 

The amount; of debt provision issued in 1926-27 for interest and management was 
318,688,6791. 

The net increase in the aggregate gross liabilities of the State in 1926-27 was 
18,965,4021. 

1 Excluding advances from votes of credit to Dominions, Allied Powers, 6c., and other 
war assets. The amount of loans remaining unpaid at March 31, 1927, was : loans owing 
by Allies, 1,897 million ; Colonies, 127 million ; loans for relief and reconstruction, 36 
million ; other debts, 5 million ; total 2,005 million. i , 


lY. Local Taxation. 


The estimated rate expenditure of local authorities in recent years was as 
follows : — 



England and Wales 

ycotland 

Total 

1922-23 .... 

£ 

157,274,000 

£ 

17,543,000 

£ 

174,817,000 

1928-24 .... 

14.3,275,000 

17.691.000 

17.887.000 

160,866,000 

1924-25 .... 

142,000,000 

159,887,000 

1926-26 .... 

147,600,000 

18,598,000 

166,098,000 

1926-27 .... 

159,600,000 

20,448,000 

179,948,000 
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The approximate allocation of amounts raised by rates during 1926-27 
was as follows : — 





England and Wales 

Scotland 

Total 

On lelief of tkc poor . 

,, education 
„ police 

„ other services . 

& 

37,500,000 

33.000. 000 

10.000. 000 
79,000,000 

£ 

4.704.000 

4.969.000 

1.090.000 

9.685.000 

& 

42.204.000 

87.969.000 

11.090.000 

88.685.000 

Totals 

1 159,500,000 

20,448,000 

179,948,000 


In England and Wales the average amount of the rates per pound of assessable value 
was Oa. in 1013-14, 1 Is. 11 J<i. in 1925-26, and 12^, 5^/^. in 1926-27. 


Defence. 

The Committee of Imperial Defence is responsible for the co-ordination 
of naval, military, and air policy. Of this Committee the Prime Minister 
is ex-officio President, and he has power to call for the attendance at its 
meetings of any naval or military officers, or of other persons, with ad- 
ministrative experience, whether they are in official positions or not. The 
usual members are the Secretaries of State for Foreign Affairs, for War and 
Air, the Colonies, India, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, the First Sea Lord, the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, the Chief of the Air Staff, Directors of the Intelligence Departments 
of the War Office and the Admiralty. During 1923 a Cabinet Committee 
inquired into the co-ordination of the policy and administration of defence. 
As the result of its report a standing sub- committee of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence has been appointed, with a Cabinet Minister as Chairman, 
the heads of the three services and representatives of the Foreign Office and 
Treasury as members, for the purpose of correlating defensive policy. Three 
further sub-committees have since been appointed, one composed of the Chiefs 
of Staff of the three services of Navy, Army and Air, to furnish the Cabinet 
or the main committee with expert advice on problems of defence, the second 
sub-committee deals with man-power, and the third, the princi^l supply 
officers’ sub-committee, with the provision of munitions and supplies in time 
of war. At the beginning of 1927 an Imperial Defence College was founded 
to educate selected officers of the throe services' in working together in the 
solution of problems of Imperial Defence and to carry out detailed studies 
for the main committee. 


L Aemt. 

The laud forces of the United Kingdom consist of the Regular Army, the 
Territorial Army, and the Reserve Forces. The British troops of the Regular 
Army serve both at home and overseas and are commonly referred to as the 
British Army in contradistinction to the Indian Army or Native Army, 
and to the Local Forces in certain British Colonies and Dependencies, the 
personnel of which is native with a proportion of British officers. 

The Regular Army, whether at home or abroad, except India, is paid 
for by the Imperial Exchequer (although certain Dominions pay contri- 
butions towar(& its upkeep) ; India pays a contribution towards the cost 
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of troops at home owing to these serving as a dep6t for the regular 
troops in India. The Imperial Exchequer pays for Indian and Colonial 
troops serving outside their own counities. The Temtorial Army serves 
only at home in peace time, but as tlie supreme position of the Britisli 
Xavy in Home Waters lias practically cliininatea all risk of invasion, 
members of the Territorial Aniiy are now asked to accept liability for 
service overseas in time of war, subject to the consent of Parliament. 
The rank and file for both Pegular Army and Territorial Army arc 
obtained by voluntary enlistment. The Reserve Forces consist of the Army 
Reserve, the Supplementary Reserve of Officers and the Supplementary 
Reserve, the Militia and the Channel Islands and Colonial Militia, and the 
Territorial Reserve. The Army Reserve is composed of men who have com- 
pleted their period of colour service with the Regular Aimy ; its strength 
on April 1, 1927 was 92,000, The Supidcmentary Reserve of Officers and 
the Supplementary Reserve were created in August 1924, with establishments 
of 2,489 and 20,639 respectively, for the purpose of supplying officers and 
technicians to the army on mobilisation. The Militia, which is intended to 
serve as a supply source to the Regular Army after the Army Reserve is 
exhausted, is in process of reconstruction. The Channel Islands and 
Colonial Militia consist of the Channel Islands Militia, the Malta Militia, 
the Bermuda Militia, and the Isle of Man Volunteers. The Territorial 
Reserve is in process of formation. 

Service is for 12 years, with permission to extend to 21 years in certain 
circumstances. Of the original 12 years, from 3 to 9 are spent * with the 
colours,* le., on permanent service, and the remainder of the time in the 
Army Reserve ; the majority of the men serve for 7 years with the colours 
and 5 years in the Army Reserve, which is the rule for infantry other than 
the Foot Guards, Men enlist between 18 and 26 years of age. 

For purposes of training and command the fighting troops are for the most 
part organised in divisions, which consist of 3 infantry brigades, divisional 
artillery and engineers, together with the necessary auxiliary services. The 
cavalry is organised in brigades. The infantry brigades are composed of 
4 battalions, the cavalry brigades of 3 regiments. The organisation of 
the Territorial Army is analogous to that of the Regular Army, and it 
consists of 14 divisions, composed of infantry, artillery, engineers, and 
auxiliary services, and of the mounted brigades, chiefly composed of 
yeomanry, Duiing 1927 considerable progress was made in the process of 
mechanising the Army. An experimental mechanised brigade, composed of 
artillery, infantry and tanks was formed on Salisbury Plain. New establish- 
ments were prepared increasing considerably the number of machine guns 
with infantry and cavalry. 

For purposes of command Great Britain is divided up into six 
‘ commands ’ and the London and Northern Ireland Districts. The commands 
are (1) Aldershot, of very limited area, (2) Eastern, including the eastern 
and southern counties, (8) Northern, including the northern midlands and 
north-eastern coimties, (4) Scottish, (5) Southern, including the southern 
midlands and south-western counties, (6) Western, including Wales, 
Laucasliire and north-western counties. These commands (except the 
Aldershot command) are divided up into Territorial Recruiting districts for 
the Regular Army. The Eastern, Northern, Scottish, Southern, and 
Western commands and the London District each include from 1 to 4 
Territorial mounted brigades, and 2 or 3 Territorial divisions. Thfere 
^e normally two Regular divisions in the Aldershot, one Regular division 
in the Eastern and one in the Southern command. At the head of each 
command is a general officer (styled the General-Officer Commanding-in- 
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Chief). He is assisted hy a general-officer of lower rank who is responsible 
for questions of administration apart from training and defence questions. 

The land forces are administered by an Army Council which is 
composed of the Secretary of State for War, who is its President ; the 
heads of the departments into which the War Office is primarily divideo, 
and the permanent Secretary of the War Office. The Territorial Army is 
to a large extent administered by County Associations over which the War 
Office merely maintains a general control as regards expenditure. 

The principal military educational establishments are the Royal Military 
Academy, educating youths to be officers in the artille^ and the engineers, 
the Royal Military College whence officers are obtained for cavalry and 
infantry, the Senior Officers’ School, which trains officers for command, and the 
Staff College, which trains officers for the staff. The Officers’ Training Corps 
in two divisions representing respectively the universities and public schools, 
is intended to provide officers for the Territorial Army, and for the Regular 
Army on expansion. 

The gross estimated expenditure for the army for the year 1928-29 
amounted (March, 1928) to 49,266,0002., and appropriations in aid 
to 8,216,0002., leaving a net expenditure of 41,O6O,000Z. 

The total personnel charged to British votes for 1928-29 was 153,600, of 
whom 160,213 were British troops, 2,000 were troops in the Middle East 
under control of the Air Ministry, 4,287 were Colonial and Native Indian 
troops, 10,000 were additional required to cover the despatch of troops to^ 
China. There were in India 60,223 British troops, so that the total estab-’ 
lishment of the Regular Army in 1927-28 was 160,213 + 60,223a» 210,436. 
The strength of the Territorial Force on December 1, 1928, was 146,266, 

The distribution of Regular troops, except in India, was as follows : 

By Regwunts, Gorps, and Departme'ivts {British^ excl'ome of Indid)^ 



Officers 

Other ranks 

All ranks 

Cavalry 

383 

7,966 

1 8,889 

Royal Artillery 

1,122 

22,232 

28,364 

Royal Engineers 

497 

5,r90 

6,287 

Royal Corps of Signals 

228 

4,710 

4,983 

Infantry 

8,019 

75,319 

78,338 

Corps of Military Police 

— 

678 

678 

Royal Tank Corps 

181 

3,109 

3,290 

Royal Army Service Corps .... 

481 

5,829 

6,260 

Royal Army Medical Corps .... 

584 

3,579 

4,168 

Army Dental Corps 

87 

i 184 

221 

Royal Army Ordnance Corps .... 

274 

2,617 

2,891 

Royal Army Veterinary Corps . . . 

60 

153 

219 

Royal Army Pay Corps 

193 

740 

983 

Royal Army Cliaplaips’ Department . 

i 142 

— 

142 

Army Educational Corps 

78 

234 

428 

Statr 

1,177 

1,769 

2,930 

Miscellaneous Establishments . . . 

769 

4,149 

4,918 

Additional Numbers 

10 

1,989 

1,999 

Total 

9,286 

140,977 

160,218 


IL Navy. 

The British Navy is a permanent establishment, governed the B<»rd of 
Admiralty. The First Lord of the Admiralty is the Cabinet Minister 
responsible for the Navy. 

c 2 
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. Tlie duties of the Admiralty are grouped under the two headings of 
Operations and Maintenance. The First Sea Lord and Chief of the Naval 
Staff, the Deputy Chief of the NavSI Staff, and the Assistant Chief 
of the Naval Staff have charge and direction of the Operations 
Division. This Division is concerned with Naval policy and the 
general direction of operations, war operations in Home waters and 
elsewhere, strategy, tactics, the development and use of mateiial, in- 
cluding types of vessels and weapons, and with trade protection 
and anti-submarine considerations. The four officials who are in charge of 
the Maintenance Division are the Second Sea Lord and Chief of the 
Personnel ; the Third Sea Lord and Controller of the Navy ; the Fourth Sea 
Lord and Chief of Supplies and Transport ; and the Civil Lord. The 
Parliamentary Secretary and the Permanent Secretary are concerned with 
Finance and Admiralty business. 

The Washington Treaty of 1922, which relates to the British Navy and 
the Navies of the United States, France, Italy, and Japan, is concerned 
mainly with capital ships, defining for each Power what her replacement 
tonnage shall be, and fixing the maximum displacement of such ships at 
35,000 tons, and their heaviest armaments at the 16 in. gun. There is no 
restriction as to the number of cruisers, but they are not to exceed 10,000 
tons, nor to have a heavier gun than the 8 in. The Powers concerned are 
therefore devoting far more attention than formerly to cruisers, with the 
object of getting as much, as possible out of the maximum displacement 
allowed; and there is no doubt that naval competition for some time to 
come will find its chief expression in this class of vessel. Destroyers and 
submarines are not affected by the Treaty, but there are special restrictions 
as to aircraft-carriers, a class of vessel to which increasing importance is 
being attached, 

^ Under the terms of the Treaty the Biitish Empire retained 22 capital 
ships with a total displacement of 580,450 tons. To replace four of these 
which have been discarded, two new battleships, named Nelson and Rodney, 
were laid down at the end of 1922 and completed in 1927. These ships are 
described in the summary which follows. 

^ Four 10,000-ton cruisers {Devonshire, London, Shropshire, Sussex) were 
laid down under the 1925-26 Estimates, be.sides two of similar type {Australia 
and Canberra) for the Royal Australian Navy, to replace the obsolescent 
Melbaume and Sydney in 1928. Under the 1926-27 Estimates there are 
building two 10,000 tou cruisers {Dorsetshire, Norfolk), one 8,000 ton cruiser 
{York), 6 submarines {Odin, Olympus, Orpheus, Osiris, Oswald, Otus)\ 2 
depot and repair ships {Medway, Resource) ; and under those for 1927-28 
there are being laid down one 8,000 ton cruiser, 1 flotilla leader, 8 destroyers, 
6 submarines, 2 minesweepers. In future years it is proposed to build : — 

In 1928-29: Two 8,000 ton cimisers, 1 flotilla leader, 8 destroyers, 6 
submarines. 

In 1929-30: One 10,000 ton cruiser, two 8,000 ton cruisers, 1 aircraft 
carrier, 1 flotilla leader, 8 destroyers, 1 fleet submarine, 5 submarines, 1 net 
layer. 

The Navy estimates for 1925-26 amounted to 60,500,0002. net, for 
1926-27,58,100,0002. net, and for 1927-28, 58,000,0002. not. 

The number of officers, seamen and marines borne on January 1, 
1914, was 144,871. The estimates for 1926-27 provide for a total personnel 
of 102,675. Officers included in this total numbered about 7,500. 
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Summary of the British Fleet, 

With the disappearance from the lists of all capital ships armed with 
guns of less than 13*5 inch calibre, the general tendency is to classify 
them- as pre-Jutland and post-Jutland types. Of the last-named the 
only representatives at present are the Kdson and Jlodnwj, though the 
Eood embodies in her design certain modifications based on war 
experience. 

The following summary of the more important units will illustrate the 
present position. 



Completed by end of 


1925 

1 

1926 



1927 

Battleships and Battle Cruisers . 

22 

1 

22 



20 

Cruisers 

50 

i 

49 



50 

Aircraft Carriers and Tenders . 

7 


7 



7 

Flotilla leaders and Destroyers . 

207 


174 



174 

Submarines 

05 


50 



50 


Ships and vessels, of the Dominions are included in the above table and in 
the following paragraph. See notes following the ship lists. ^ 

Of the 37 monitors which existed in 1919, three still survive. There are 
10 seagoing depot and repair ships, 31 sloops, 35 minesweepers (mostly laid 
up in reserve), 12 surveying vessels, and a large number of smaller craft, 
such as gunboats, patrol boats, drifters and trawlers. A new sloop is 
projected for the Koyal Indian Navy. 

In the following tables the ships are grouped in classes according to 
type. The dates of the Naval Estimates under which they were sanctioned 
are given in certain cases, but, with reference to the capital ships affected by 
the Washington Treaty, the years are substituted in which they are due for 
replacement if desired. 

BaUleships and Battle Cridsers, 


I Armour I 





— 



.2 

! '’S 43 > 
a)£ ^ 

-d 

g 


Name 

isplac 

ment 


«a 

S 

s 

Main Armament 

-rt to 
O £ 

11 

! 9* 

1 ^ OQ Q, 

-O to 

acT 



Q 

cq 

to 




c$ 

S 



Tons 

inches 

inches 




l^ots 


f Ben bow . 

) 







1034 

f Emperor of India 
] Iron Duke . 

>25,000 

12 

11 

10 13 -Sin. ; 12 6m. ; 

2 Sin. AA 

4 

29,000 

21 


t Marlborough , i 

J 






1935 

Tiger 1 

28,600 

9 

9 

8 13-6in. : 12 Gin.; 

4 

85,000 

28 

1935 

Queen Elizabeth 



4 Sin. AA 

1 



1939 

Valiant 








1935 

Warspite . 

>27.500 

13 

11 

8 16in. : 12 Oin. ; 4 

4 

76,000 

25 

1935 

1 Barham 




4in. AA 




1986 

Malaya . , , 

j 







1.936 

Royal Sovereign 








3938 

Royal Oak 




8 16in. ; 14 6in. ; 4 




1941 

Ramillies . 

>29,350 

j 

13 

11 

4 

40,000 

23 

1987 

Resolution 



4in. A A 




1937 

. Revenge . . i. 









\ Battle Cruiser. 
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BattJesihiys awl Battle Crv.Uers (continued). 


1940 : Kenown i , 
1939 ; Repulse l 

1941 i Hood! 


1922— I /Nelson 
1023 t. Rodney 


1909— j / yarmouth . 

1910 [(.Dartmouth 
) /Melhoume 

1910— Sydney 3 . 

1911 j (^Brisbane 3 

/Birmingham 

1911— «( Lowestoft . 

1912 Udelaidea . 
^Champion . 

I Oomus 

I Cleopatra . 

: 

ICarysfort . 

( Cambrian . 
IOTA— 'Canterbury 
) Constance . 
(castor 

, /Caledon . 

I \ Calypso . 
Wat. I Caradoc , 
/Concord . 

V. Centaur . 

/Cardiff 
Coventry . 
Curlew 

War 

j Colombo . 
Capetown . 
Calcutta . 
Ceres. 

I Carlisle 
^OuraQoa . 

j Danae 
Dauntless . 

> Dragon 

War I j Despatch . 

, Diomede * . 

' Delhi 
} Dunedin * . 

I ^Durban 

^ Battle CmiseiB. 

* Royal A^ustraliau ! 



r 

Armour 1 




6 


1 


2» 


■is 

. 1 

m j 

9 

Main Armament 


■i;ia 
2® 6 

tr 

Q 

Bolt 

CD 

bO 



fl g " 


1 

n > 




Tons 

inches' niches 




26,500 i 

6 

9 

6 15in. ; 15 4in. ; 4 

10 

112,000 

1 



4in, AA 



41,200 , 

12 1 

15 

8 15in. ; 12 5 -Sin. ; 4 

6 

144,000 

i 


4iii. AA 



^35,000* 

14 

11 

9 16m ; 12 Gin ; 6 

2 

45,000 



4 7in. AA 




Cruiser 

? 



'5,250 

3 

2 

*3 

S Gin. 1 Sin. A A 

2 

22,000 

^ 0,400 

3 

os 

8 6in. ; 1 Sin. AA 

2 

25,000 



“S 




>5,440 

}■ 

OQ 

9 Cm. ; 1 Sin. A A 

2 

25,000 

5,5C0 

•tS 





oS 
















, 3,760 

3-4 

S 

4 Oin, ; 2 Sin A A 

2-4 

40,000 



OQ 




1 4,120 

8 

as 

2 

5 fim. ; 2 Sin, AA 

S 

40,000 

1 


2 

5 6iD. ; 2 Sin. A A 



} 3,750 



(Centaur, only 4 Gin.) 

2 

40,000 



OB 




^ 4,190 

3 

'3 

5 Gin. ; 2 Sin. AA 

8 

40,000 



2 

OQ 




, 4,650- 
4,705 


IB 





2 

2 

G Gin. ; 3 4in. AA 

12 

40,000 








* “ Standard*’ displacement, exclusive of fresh water and fuel. 
Navy. * New Zealand Navy. 
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Cruisers (continued). 




Arnjpur 



O 

Name 

Displace 

ment 

Belt 

Big Guns 

Main Armament 

Torpedo 

inbes 

Indicated 
or Shaft 
Horee-pow 


War 


War 


/ Enterprise 
\ Emerald . 

/'Effingham . 
J Frobisher . 
I Hawkins 
(.Vindictive 


1021 — 

1922 


^Adventure 


2 


1024- 

1025 


Berwick 
Cornwall 
Cumberland 
Kent . 
.Suffolk 


Tons inches inches 
1 1 » 1 




so 

2 

1 7,600 

3 

[3 

is 

] 


CQ 

CD 

U,760 

8 

*3 

J 


QQ 



so 

7,260 

8 

•C 

[3 



OQ 

|l0,0004 

- 

8 


7 Cin. ; 3 4in. AA 


7 7‘5in. ; 3 4iD. AA 
(Vindictive, only 
6 7 -Sin.) 

4 4*7m. 


S Sin ; 4 4in. AA 


12 


80,000 


60,000- 

06,000 


40,000 


80,000 


Knots 

32 

so 

27‘75 

31-5 


Aircraft Carriers and Tenders, 


War 

r Furious 
-j Glorious 1 
( Courageous 

22,450 

J 18,600 

, i 

10 5*5m.; 64in.AA'> 
16 4 7in. 

- 

00,000 

31 

War 

Hermes . 

10,850 


6 5-5m. ; 3 4in. AA 


40,000 

25 

War 

Eagle 3 

22,600 

— 

9 6in. ; 5 4m. AA 


66,000 

24 

War 

Argus 

14,450 

— ... 

6 4in. AA 

— 

20,000 

20 

War 

Pegasus 

3,070 

__ 1 _ 

2 12pr. 2 Sin. AA 

— 

9,600 

20 


1 Work of conversion into aircraft carrier not yet complete. 2 Cruiser-Minelayer. 
:) The Eagle was built as the Almirdnte Cochrane battleship, for Chile, but was 
taken over in an early stage by the British Navy and completed for her present use. 

* ‘ Standard ’ displacement, exclusive of fresh water and fuel. 


The destroyers of the post-war Fleet are of the following classes : flotilla 
leaders, 1610-1800 tons, 3i-36'5 knots, 17 (including 1 Australian); 
R class, 900-1085 tons, 22 ; S class, 930-1075 tons, 61 (including 5 
Australian and 2 lent to Canada in place of 2 M class, condemned) ; Y class, 
1800-1826 tons, 27 ; W class, 1300-1360 tons, 87 ; A class (1210-1330 tons), 
2 ; Parramatta class (Australia) 6 ; total number 172. A flotilla leader and 
8 destroyers of the A class are on order (1927-28 Estimate). 

The submarines are of seven successive classes, H class (440 tons surface 
displacement) 17 ; K class (2140 tons) 1 ; L class (890-960 tons) SO ; M 
class (1600 tons) 2 ; R class (420 tons) 2 : X class (2525 tons), 1 ; 0 class 
(1346 tons), 3 (including 2 Australian) ; total number, 66, Six more of the 
0 type, provided for under 1926-27 Estimates, are under construction, and 
6 (1927-28 Estimates) on order. 

Dominion iVhries.-— When Lord Jellicoe made a tour of the Dominions 
with the object of arriving at an understanding with the Governments on 
the naval defence of the Empire, his report to the Government of Australia 
emphasized the desirability of the Commonwealth becoming self-contained in 
regard to shipbuilding and the manufacture of guns, mountings, explosives, 
and aircraft, but no action of much importance has been taken on the pro- 
posals. The Imperial Cabinet (July, 1921) left on record its view that 
co-opei'atiou among the constituent parts of the Empire was necessary, but 
that the details must be left to the Dominion Parliaments. So far the only 
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one of Lord Jellieoe’s main recommendations that has been carried into 
effect is the constitution of a Royal Indian Navy, now in process of forma- 
tion. Its nucleus already exists in the feoyal Indian Marine (comprising 3 
sloops and 2 surveying vessels), which it will replace. 

The Royal Australian Navy, in addition to the 4 cruisers named in 
the list above, has 1 flotilla leader, 6 destruyers of the River class and 5 of 
the S class, 2 submarines of the 0 class, 3 sloops, and other vessels. Two 
new cruisers of 10,000 tons {Australm, Ganhcrra) will be completed early in 
1928 to replace two older vessels ; and an aircraft canuer {Albatross) is 
building in Australia. 

The New Zealand Navy, in addition to the Diomede and Dunedin, has 
the obsolete light cruiser Dliilmfiel as a training ship and a mine-sweeping 
trawler for instructional purposes. 

The Royal Canadian Navy has 4 mine- sweeping trawlers ; and the 
Admiralty have recently arranged for the loan of 2 destroyers (renamed 
Vancouver and Champlam) from the Royal Navy. 

The South African Navy has 2 mine-sweeping trawlers and a surveying 
vessel, , 

Newfouhdland has one sloop built in 1925, the Cariboic^ which is 
employed under the Finance and Customs Department. 

III. Am FoPvOE. 

In May, 1912, the Ro 3 ’‘al Flying Corps first came into existence. On 
January 2, 1918, an Air Ministry -was formed, and the control of the 
Royal Air Force was vested in an Air Council analogous to the Army Council. 
The Air Minister was given the status of a Secretary of State and became 
President of the Council. In A^ril, 1918, the naval and military wings 
were amalgamated, under the Ministry of the Air, as the Royal Air Foice. 

The Force consists of the Royal Air Force, tlie Air Force Reserve, the 
Air Force Special Reserve, the Auxiliary Air Force, and the Territorial Air 
Force. The establishment of the Royal Air Force for the year 1927-28 is 
38,300 exclusive of those serving in India, w>ho are paid for by the Govern- 
ment of India. During 1922 the Air Ministry took over control of Iraq 
and Palestine, and in January 1928 of Aden. 

The Air Force is organised into commands as follows !— 

I. United Kingdom : (a) Inland Area, (5) Coastal Area, (c) Irish Wing, 
{d) Cranwell, (e) Halton. 

II. Overseas : (a) Middle East Area, (5) Iraq, (c) India, {dC) Mediterranean, 
(e) Palestine. 

Areas are subdivided into groups and wings, a certain number of squad- 
rons being allotted to each group or wing. Squadrons are subdivided into 
flights. In December 1927 the establishment of the Royal Air Force was 
68 j squadrons, 59 of which were regular squadrons and 8 Special Reserve or 
Auxiliary Air Force squadrons. Each squadron is of 12 aeroplanes. 35 
squadrons were in Great Britain and 18 abroad, while 23 flights, the equiva- 
lent of 11 J squadrons, were provided for the fleet air arm. During 1923 a 
scheme for the expansion of the Air Force primarily for Home Defence was 
sanctioned. This scheme provides for an establishment of 52 squadrons for 
home defence, 89 of these being squadrons of the Royal Air Force, 6 being 
non-regular squadrons formed from the Auxiliary Air Force, and 7 being 
formed of tbe Special Reserve. At the end of 1927, 31 Home Defence 
squadrons had been formed, of which 22 are regular squadrons. In November 
1924 an Air Officer, commanding-in-chief Air Defences of Great Britain, was 
^pointed to organise and command the Air Forces allotted for Home Defence. 
These are now divided into 3 sub-commands : the Fighting Area with head- 
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quarters at Uxbridge ; the Wessex Bombiug Area, with headquarters at 
Andover, and the Special Reserve and Auxiliary Air Force, 

The chief educational establishments of the Air Force are the Cadet 
College at Cranwell and the Staff College at Andover* The chief ti’aining 
depot is at Hal ton. There are also 3 flying training schools, .1 central 
flying school, and schools of gunnery, ballooning, army co-operation, photo- 
graphy and wireless. 

The net Air Estimates for 1928-29 amount to 16,250,000Z. 

For 1928-29 the net sum allotted to Civil Aviation is 415,0002. The 
air routes maintained were London-Manchester, London-Amsterdam, London- 
Brussels-Cologne, London -Paris and Cairo-Baghdad. The chief events in 
civil aviation during 1927 were the inauguration of an air-route to India by 
the Secretary of State for Air, who flew to India and hack early in 1927, 
an experimental flight by 4 Fairey machines of the Royal Air Force from 
Cairo to Capetown and back to England, and the winning of the Schneider 
trophy by the Royal Air Force. During 1928 it is hoped that 2 airships 
for traffic to the East will be completed. 

Production and Industry, 

I. AoutctriiTurvE. 


General distribution of the surface: — 


Divisions 

(1927) 

Total surface 
(excluding 
water) 

Woods and 
plantations 
(1913) 

Bough i Permanent 
grazing land i pasture 
(1926) 1 (1926) 

Arable land 
(1920) 

England 1 . . . 

Wales 1 .... 
Scotland , . • 

Isle of Man . • 
Channel Islands 

(1923) 

Acres 

32.036.000 
5,090,000 

19.0011.000 
141,000 

44,000* 

Acres 

1,697,000 

187,000 

852,0002 

1,400 

200* 

Acres 

3.495.000 

1.631.000 

9.897.000 
84,000 

2,000 » 

Acres 

13,168,000 

2,122.000 

1,513,000 

19,000 

10,000* 

Acres 

9.654.000 
060,000 

3.169.000 
61,000 

21,000* 


1 England excludes, and Wales iiKsludes Monmonth. 2 Area in 1914, 

» Figures in respect of the Channel Islands are lor the year 1923 ; no later figures are 
available. 


Distribution of the cultivated area, and the number of live-stock in 
Great Britain : — 



England and Wales j 

Scotland 


1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

Cultivated area : 

Com crops* .... 

Green crops * . . . . 

Hops 

Small fruit • . . . . 

Orchards • .... 

Bare fallow .... 

Clover and rotation grasses 
Permanent ijasture . 

Acres 

5,099,082 

2,224,626 

25,599 

69,523 

240,689 

417,664 

2,602,337 

15,128,186 

Acres 

4,901,655 

2,216,381 

28,004 

69,164 

248,705 

423,443 

2.460,892 

15,280,243 

Acres 

1,125,850 

569,770 

7,811 
1,264 
0,125 
1,484 979 
1,498,635 

Acres 

1,090,420 

667,627 

8,0G4 

1,288 

6,160 

1,496,863 

1,512,597 

Total . . 

25,076,111 

25,590,330 

1 4,693,170 

4,681,221 


1 Corn crops are wheat, barley or here, oats, mixed corn, rye, beans, peas. 

2 Green crops are mainly pototoes, turnips and swedes, mangold, cabbage, kobl-rabi. 


rape, vetches or tares. , . . x. 4 .v 

•In Scotland all orchard land is also included against the crop, grass or fallow beneath 
the trees. In England and Wales orchard land is only duplicated where small fruit is 
grown beneath the trees. The figures for small fruit in all cases, therefore, include small 
fruit in orchards. 
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England and Wales 

Scotland 


June, 1926 

JuneflOa? 

1 1926 

1927 

Livi Stock : 

Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Pigs 

Number 

1,128,796 

0,253,085 

16,858,685 

2,200,012 

Number 

3,077,221 

6,275.240 

17,072,275 

2,691.514 

Number 

178,695 

1,197,828 

7,203,134 

1 145,419 

Number 

172,102 

1,210,450 

7,635,477 

196,613 


Details of the principal crops are given in the following table for 
England and Wales, and Scotland : — 


Acreage Thousand Acres. 


- 

Wheat 

Barley 

or 

Bere 

Oats 

Beans > 

Peas 

Potatoes 

Turnips 

and 

Swedes 

Mangold 

Hay 

England and 










Wales : 










1928 

1,740 

1,327 

1,978 

‘ 235 

95 

467 

858 

401 

6,172 

1924 

1.545 

1,314 

2,038 

242 

108 

452 

831 

390 

6,253 

1925 

1,600 

1.318 

1,86$ 

191 

181 

493 

806 

359 

6,034 

1926 

1,592 

1.148 

1,864 

214 

119 

409 

7G7 

339 

5,936 

1927 

1,680 

1,049 

1,751 

202 

110 

614 

716 

300 

5,904 

Scotland : 










1923 

59 

157 

908 

4 

0*4 

137 

410 

1-6 

667 

1924 

49 

159 

955 

4 

0-5 

189 

406 

1*3 

670 

1925 

1 49 

152 

826 

3 

0*4 

142 

896 

I'l 

559 

1926 

i 54 

122 

940 

S 

0-4 

142 

801 

1 1-1 

580 

1927 

1 67 

117 

897 

4 

0*4 

147 

377 

1 

567 




Total Produce. 





England and 

1,000 1 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 1 

1,000 

1 1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Wales ; 

QuatrsJ 

Quatrs. 

Quatrs. 

1 

1 

Quatrs. 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1923 

6,859 i 

6,006 

9,634 

820 

301 

2,758 

10,879 

6,944 

7,707 

1924 

6,211 

5,867 

10,620 

821 

858 

2,696 

11,688 

7,843 

7,999 

1925 

0,127 

5,208 

9,522 

689 

286 

3,214 

9,108 

7,180 

7,100 

1926 

5,893 

4,716 

10,817 1 

687 

2S5 

2.708 

10,983 

7,120 

7,123 

1927 

6,612 

4,480 

9,000 

716 

227 

8,055 

8,680 

5,448 

6,265 

Scotland : 










1923 

290 

695 

4,613 

14 

0*7 

821 

6,561 

25 

800 

1924 

231 

083 

4,868 

16 


845 

6,752 

23 

974 

1925 

246 

730 

4,812 

13 


995 

6,815 

21 

892 

1926 

256 

567 

4,996 

13 



899 ! 

0,893 

23 

99S 

1927 

305 

609 

4,366 

14 

— 

799 

6,987 

20 

914 

6t. Britain : 







i 



1923 

7,149 

5,701 

14,147 

834 : 

302 

8,679 

17,440 

6,969 

8,697 

1D24 

6,442 

6,050 

15,757 

839 

362 

8,542 

18,837 

7,866 

8,972 

1925 

6,373 

5,938 

14,834 

702 

286 

4,209 

16,013 

7,161 * 

7,992 

1926 

6,149 

5,282 

16,818 

700 

235 

8^662 

17,876 

7,143 

8,121 

1927 

6,817 

4,989 

13,972 

730 

227 

3,854 

14,567 

5,468 

7,179 


1 Pignres for Scotland relate only to beans harvested as corn. 


The production of meat in Great Britain in 1923-24 was estimated at 
1,023,000 tons ; of milk, 1,350 million gallons. The value of produce sold ofj’ 
the farms in 1923 (excluding produce consumed in farmers’ households, 
is estimated at 258,750,000^., namely: farm crops, 64,000,000?.; live stock, 
5,000,000?.; dairy produce, 79,000,000?.; wool, 4,250,000?.; poultry and 
eggs, 18,500,000?. ; miscellaneous crops, 13,000,000?, 
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For the quantities of cereals and live stock imported, see under 
Gommerce, 

The number of holdings in Grea# Britain (from 1 acre upwards) is given 
as follows : — 


Size of Holdings, 1923 

England and Wales 
(1927) 

Scotland 

(1026) 

Great Britain 
(1926) 

1 — 5 acres 

74,881 

16,969 

91,154 

60 „ 

180,497 

33,480 

221,121 

50—300 „ 

128,384 

23,118 

151,360 

Over 300 acres 

12,522 

2,450 

15,080 

Total 

401,78-1 

76,017 

478,655 


In England and JFales, the Ministry of Agriculture make grants for, and, 
to some extent, supervise vocational education and scientific research in 
agi’iculture. The Board of Agriculture for Scotland dispenses certain grants 
for the development and improvement of agriculture, including agricultural 
education and research, in that country. 

Under the Development and Road Improvement Funds Acts, 1909 and 
1910, there are eight ‘Development Commissioners,* appointed to advise 
the Treasury in the administration of a national fund for the development 
of agriculture, fisheries, forestry, and analogous resources of the United 
Kingdom. The total sum guaranteed to the Fund was 2, 900, OOOZ. ; interest on 
investments, and other receipts, up to March 31, 1920, made the total 
available funds, 8,541,000Z. In 1921-22 a further 860,0002., constituting 
the ‘ Special * Fund, was paid to the Fund under the Com Production Acts 
(Repeal) Act, 1921, for the purpose of aiding and developing a^culture 
in England and "Wales. Under the same Act 160,0002. was paid to the 
Agi’iculture (Scotland) Fund for similar purposes in Scotland. In 1927-28 
a further 260,000/. was voted to the Fund by Parliament. During 1926-27 
the payment of grants from the Ordinary Fund amounted to 239,4762. and 
loans to 12,6562. ; grants from the Special Fund amounted to 262,1712. 
The balance in the Ordinary Fund at March 31, 1927, was 103,160/. and 
the balance in the Special Fund was 125,3472, 

II. Fishbuies. 


Quantity and value of fish of British taking landed in Great Britain 
(excluding salmon, except that figures for England and Wales include sea- 
caught salmon and sea-trout) : — 


- 

1923 

1924 

1925 1 

1926 

19271 

England and Wales 

Scotland 

Tons 

575,707 

270,882 

Tons 

684,400 

349,819 

Tons 1 

676,874 

285,084 

Tons 

625,207 

323,041 

Tons 

654,800 

345,908 

Q.B. (excluding shell-fish) . 

846,589 

1,034,219 

962,568 

948,248 

1,000,208 

England and Wales 

Scotland 

& 

13,871,992 

8,408.042 

£ 

16,150,221 

4,647,858 

£ 

14,224,682 

4,454,168 

£ 

12,700,667 i 
4,849,206 

& 

12,769,516 

4,308,321 

G.B. (excluding shell-fish) . 

Value ot shell-flsh 

17,280,634 

627,734 

19,798,079 

651,672 

18,678,850 

585,628 

17,049,862 

599,817 

17,187,837 

523,705 


^ Provisioijal figures. 
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Statistics for 1926 of fishing boats registered under Part IV of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1894 : — 


- 

r. 

Boats on Register on j 
Decemher 31, i92<» 

Number I 

Total 

Net 

Ton- 

nage 

Boats 
employed 
at some 
time 
during 
year 

Estimated number of 
men and boys employed 
in sea-fishing 

Sailing 

Steam 
& Motor 

Total 

Regular , 
fishermen 

Others 

England and 
Wales . 
Scotland . 

N. Irelan<l 

Isle of Man . 
Channel Islands 

Total. 1926 . 

3,4S4 
8,445 
! SIS 

' 67 

146 

4,465 

2,996 

267 

90 

95 

7,949 

0,441 

1,085 

157 

241 

184,317 

89,626 

4,841 

1 l.O.'IO 
635 

7,310 

6,005 

5SS 

120 

230 

30,790 
21,823 
S601 
298 i 
265 

4,218 

3,969 

0211 

79 

155 

7,900 

7,913 

15,873 J 

280,484 

14,259 

54,086 i 

9,032 


1 Excluding Londonderry. 

Imports and Exports of fish into and from the United Kingdom are given 
as follows. The imports represent fish of foreign taking or preparation, and 
are therefore not included in the table above giving fish of British taking 
landed in the United Kingdom : — 



1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927* 

Imports (Iresh, curedj^canned) . , 

Exports of United feiugdom pro- 
duce (fresh, cured, salted, canned) 
Ditto (cured or canned herrings only) 
Re-exports (cured or canned fish of 
foreign and colonial origin) , , 

Tons 

150.000 

218.000 
107,000 

13,000 

Tons 

188,000 

206,000 

217.000 

13.000 

Tons 

210,000 

407.000 

825.000 

13,000 

Tons 

222,000 

338.000 

236.000 

15,000 

Tons 

240.000 

364.000 

257.000 

15,000 

Tons 

243.000 

884.000 

274.000 

19,000 


i Provisional figures. 


III. Mining and Metals. 

General summary of the mineral production of Great Britain and the 
Isle of Man in 1924 and 1925 : — 



1925 

1926 

Description of Mineral 

Quantity 

Value at the 
Mines and 
Qaarries 

Quantity 

Value at the 
Mines and 
Quarries 


Tons 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

Alum clay and shale . 
Arsenic (white) and arsenic 

11,255 

t 

8,260 

t 

soot 

2,545 

41,447 

1,666 

12,541 

Barytes and Witherite . 

48,681 ; 

94^632 

. ,42,775 

86,468 

Bog ore 

4,791 

, 3,583 

t 

Oalcspar .... 

12,807 

t 

14,806 

T 

Chalk 

S,035,350 

410,994 

4,815,876 

304,287 

Chert, flint, &c. . 

184,688 

43,063 

119,162 

34,879 


t Included m total value. 
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Description of Mineral 

1025 

1926 

Quantity 

Value at the 
Mines and 
Quarries 

Quantity 

Value at tlie 
Mines and 
Quarries 



Tons 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

Chromite of iron . 


448 

1,220 

— 

— 

China clay 


850,160 

1,259,941 

825,954 

1,206,544 

China stone . 


57,379 

82,334 

47,709 

73,706 

Olay and shale 


13,073,940 

1,869,001 

12,918,792 

1,838,646 

Coal .... 


243,176,231 

198,978,164 

126,278,521 

123,383,578 

Copper precipitate 


14S 

4,721 

I2S 

4,026 

Fireclay .... 


2,229,274 

863,071 

1,491,648 

580,691 

Potters’ clay . 


206,826 

180,289 

184,526 

169,394 

Fluorspar 


39,079 

41,498 

36,883 

39,689 

Gravel and sand . 


3,741,001 

627,424 

4,484,251 

775,805 

Gypsum .... 


414,802 

215,046 

465,102 

201,689 

I^eous rooks 


8,221,963 

3,44P,5S7 

8,245,729 

3,249,643 

Iron ore and Ironstone 


10,142,878 

2,918,963 

4,004,886 

1,246,624 

Iron pyrites . 


6,288 

3,609 

4,239 

3,012 

Lead ore (dressed) . 


16,578 

348,386 

19,076 

868,037 

Limestone (other than chalk) 

13,060,763 

8,212,671 

11,018,779 

5,859,070 

Manganese ore 


829 

t 

128 

383 

Mica Clay 


20,834 

10,303 

25,863 

12,194 

Moulding and Pig-bed sand 

679,660 

134,660 

521,031 

111,806 

Ochre, umber, &c. 


11,224 

t 

10,203 

t 

Oil slide 


2,464,829 

741,283 

1,969,795 

080,497 

Petroleum . 


383 

t 

279 

t 

Salt (brine aud rook) 


1,916,581 

1,896,241 

1,716,467 

1,874,710 

Oanister aud silica rock 


494,208 

203,357 

837,815 

181,808 

Sandstone 


2,888,741 

1,808,244 

2,984,184 

1,790,182 

Slate .... 


806,768 

2,270,670 

300,124 

2,338,228 

Sulphate of strontium . 


1,072 

t 

880 

t 

Tin ore (dressed) . 


4,032 

582,061 

3,878 

571,469 

Tungsten ore (dressed) . 

. 

1 

70 

19 

801 

Uranium ore (dressed) . 


114 

t 

— 

— 

Zmc ore (dressed) . 


1,603 

11,826 

1,944 

! 11,808 

Copper ore (dressed) . 



— 

155 

1,160 

Totals 

- 

221,885,931 

- 

143,207,860 


t Incladed in total returo. 


The metals obtainahle from the ores produced in 1926 were : — Copper, 
108 tons, value 6,865Z. ; iron, 1,269,260 tons, 6,198,6772. ; lead, 14,498 tons, 
449,1362. ; silver, 41,350 oz., 4,9432. ; tin, 2,827 tons, 677,6352. ; zinc, 
652 tons, 22,1822. ; total value, 6,359,3382. 

The total number of persons ordinarily employed at all mines in Great 
Britain under the Coal and Metalliferous Mines Regulation Acts during 1926 
was 1,143,769 in March and 970,616 in December, The number of mines 
at work was 3,173. On December 1926, 762,074 persons (males) worked 
underground, and 204,286 males and 4,806 females above ground. The 
number employed at qnames under the Quarries Act was 81, 833, of whom 
62,391 (including 28 females) worked inside the (jnarries, and 29,442 outside. 
The number of quarries at work was 5,408. 

Professor H. S. Jevons estimated the resources of British coal in 
1916, within 4,000 feet of the surface, at 197,000 million tons. 
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Coal raised in Great Britain, and coal, coke, and patent fuel exported 


Year 

Coal raised 

L _ . 

cJ^l, Coke, etc., exported 

Bunkers for 
ships in 
foreign trade i 

Tons 

Value 

Tons 

Value 

1918 

1923* 

1924 

1925 
192C 

287.430.000 

276.001.000 ' 

267.118.000 
243,176.231 
126,278,521 

£, '' 

145.536.000 

259.734.000 

251.665.000 
198,978,154 
123,388,578 

i 76,688,000 
, 84.497,000 

1 65.532,000 

, 54,089,000 
' 21,863,000 

£ 

53.660.000 
109,947,000 

78.311.000 

54.318.000 

20.500.000 

Tons 

21.032.000 

18.168.000 
17,680,000 
16,440,000 

7,706,000 


1 Not included in exports. Bunlters for ships in foreign and coastwise trade, and 
Admiralty shipments totalled 38^ million tons in 1917 and S4| million tons in 1918. 

3 Trade of Gt. Britain and Northern Ireland with the Irish Free State is included from 
1st April, 1923, and the direct foreign trade of that State is ^Kcluded. 


Iron ore produced in and imported into the United Kingdom : — 


Year 

Iron ore 

produced 

Iron ore imported and retained 

Weight 

Value 

Weight 

Value 


Tons 

& 

Tons 

£ 

1022’ 

6,837,000 

2,387,000 

3,473,000 

4,284,000 

1923’ 

10,875,000 

3,535,000 

6,861,000 

6,850,000 

1924’ 

11,051,000 1 

3,413,000 

5,927,000 

6,569,000 

1926’ 

10,143,000 

2,919,000 

4,882,000 

4,774,000 

1926’ 

4,094,000 1 

1,247,000 

2,088,000 

2,147,000 


1 Excluding production in Ireland after 1922, and imports into the Irish Pi’ce State 
after 1st April, 1923. 


The exports of British iron ore are insignificant. Of the ore imported 
in 1926, 968,000 tons, valued at 916, 000^., came from Spain. Including 
* purple ore,’ the net quantity of iron ore available for the furnaces of Great 
Britain in 1926 was 6,850,000 tons. 

Statistics of blast furnaces in operation : — 


Year ! 

1 

Furnaces 
in Blast 

Ore Smelted 

Pig-iron 1 

1 made 

Coal used 1 

i 

Coke used 

Pig iron 
Exported 



Tons 

Tons 

Tons 1 

Tons 

Tons 

1921 

95 

5,604,000 

2,616,000 

651,000 

3,076,000 

103,000 

1922 

i 132' 

10,231,000 

4,902,000 

948,000 1 

5,819,000 

661,000 

1923 

1 203 

16,369,000 

7,441,000 

1,702,000 

8,646,000 

726,000 

1924 

! 182 

16,880,000 

7,307,000 

1,375,000 

8,609,000 

485,000 

1925 ! 

1 151 

14,811,000 

6,262,000 

886,000 

7,466,000 

468,000 

1926 

68^ 

5,716,000 

2,458,000 

282,000 

2,956,000 

277,000 


> December. 


The total output of steel in 1926 was 3,596,100 tons (7,385,400 
tons in 1925) ; the total number of works in operation was 83 (90 
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in 1925), with an avorage nuniher of 170 open hearth furnaces (295 in 
1925). 


IV. Water Power. 

The available water-power resources of Great Britain are estimated to ue 
900,000 of which 200,000 B.H.P, are developed (1922). 


Commerce. 

Valufe of the imports and exports of merchandise (excluding bullion and 
specie and foreign merchandise transhipped under bond) of the IJnited 
Kingdom for five years : — 


Year 

Total 

Imports 

1 

Exports of 
British Produce i 

Exports of 
Foreign and 
Colonial Produce 

1 

Total Exports 

1923» 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 2 

& 

1,096,226,214 

1,277,439,144 

1,320,715,190 

1,241,361,277 

1,219,387,424 

767,257,771 

800,966,837 

773,380,702 

653,046,909 

709,105,402 

£ 

118,643,805 

139,970,143 

164,036,799 

125,494,968 

123,062,727 

£ 

885,801,576 
940,936,980 
, 927,417,501 

778,541,877 
' 832,168,129 


1 From April 1, 1928, the figures relate to Great Britain and Northern li eland, aiid 
include the tiade between that area and the Irish Free State. 

• Ihovisional figures. 


The value of goods imported is generally taken to he that at the port 
and time of entry, including all incidental expenses (cost, insurance, and freight) 
up to the landing on the quay. For goods consigned for sale, the market value 
in this country is required and recorded in the returns. This is ascertained from 
the declaration made hy the importers, and is checked hy the expert knowledge 
available in the Customs Department, with the help of current price-lists and market 
reports. For exports, the value at the port of shipment (including the charges of 
delivering the goods on board) is taken. Imports are entered as from the country 
whence the goods were consigned to the United Kmgdom, which may, or may not, be 
the country whence the goods were last shipped. Exports are credited to the country 
of ultimate destination as declared by the exporters. 

Trade according to countries for the years 1926 and 1927 : — 



Value of Merchandise 
Consigned from 
Countries m first 
column 

Exports of Merchandise consigned 
to Countries in first column 

Countries 

British 

Produce 

Foreign and 
Colonial Produce 


1926 

1927 » 

1926 

1927^ 

1926 

19271 

Foreign OmniHes i 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Europe and Colonies^ 

Russia .... 

24,130 

21,357 

5,858 

2,771 

4,513 

8,548 

0,783 

Finland .... 

18,287 

15,902 

8,234 

672 

768 

54 

Esthonia .... 

2,233 

2,250 

5:)2 

85 

18 


» Provisional figures. 
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Value of Merchandise 
Consigned from 
Countries in first 
column 

Exports of Merchandise consigned 
to countries in first column 

Countries 

British Produce 

Foreign and 
Colonial Produce 


1926 

19271 

1920 

19271 

192(5 

19271 


j Thous. jE 

Thous. £. 

Thous. ^ 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Latvia .... 

! 5,600 

6,001 

1,148 

1,151 

120 

134 

Lithuania .... 

{ 037 

390 

161 

236 

9 

17 

Sweden .... 

1 21,420 

25,264 

8,052 

9,054 

7,450 

1,289 

1,029 

Norway .... 

; 12,103 

12, '920 

6,916 

667 

504 

Iceland .... 

1 280 

'385 

44S 

502 

76 

no 

Denmark and Faroe Islands 

I 47,954 

49,977 

8,714 

9,780 

884 

788 

Poland .... 

8,526 

8,100 

2,471 

5,316 

912 

849 

Germany .... 

72,609 

59,825 

26,342 

41,825 

20,922 

27,590 

Netherlands 

50,299 

44,488 

17,934 

21,220 

4,028 

A, 825 

Java .... 

9,951 

10,U4 

5,728 

6,059 

85 

95 

Dutch Possessions in the 






Indian Seas . 

3,814 

3.911 

2,713 

2,630 

35 

44 

Dutch West India Islands 

2,420 

8,331 

283 

553 

3 

4 

Dutch Guiana 

137 

102 

83 

171 

4 

9 

Belgium .... 

44,853 

46,489 

14,266 

16,408 

8,100 

8,790 

Belgian Congo. 

350 

471 

749 

433 

31 

28 

Luxemburg . 

1,114 

624 

8 

5 

1 

1 

Prance .... 

59,177 

03,477 

20,884 

23,636 

20,224 

18,457 

Algeria .... 

1,321 

2,421 

666 

1,039 

7 

' 20 

Tunis .... 

821 

1,025 

151 

294 

22 

SO 

French West Africa 

2,088 

1,231 

2,267 

1,952 

142 

121 

French Somaliland 

287 

253 

96 

161 

1 

1 

Madagascar . 

440 

454 

56 

82 


1 

Syria .... 

804 

340 

1,200 

1,621 

11 

20 

French Indo-Ohina. 

320 

682 

324 

371 

7 

4 

French Pacific Foss’. 

87 

25 

19 

22 

1 

2 

St. Pierre and Miquelon 



SS 

325 

18 

35 

French W. India Islands 



S 

5 

32 

__ 


French Guiana 

12 

11 

2 

1 

— 

1 

Switzerland 

13,093 

14,412 

6,194 

7,646 

1,637 

1,872 

Portugal .... 

4,499 

4,719 

3,864 

3,890 

589 

431 

Azores .... 

98 

89 

55 

1 60 

3 

> 4 

Madeira .... 

101 

150 

386 

383 

47 

36 

Portuguese West Africa . 

87 

! 147 

543 

1,241 

3,143 

26 

27 

Portuguese East Africa . 

428 

471 

2,666 

56 

60 

Portuguese Poss. in India 

158 

33 

120 

247 

1 

2 

Spain 

17,047 

i 18,879 

7,220 

10,217 

539 

631 

Canary Islands 

3,063 

' 3,182 

1,213 

1,605 

02 

108 

Spanish North Africa . 

22 

130 

484 

515 

22 

22 

Spanish West Africa 

— 

1 


44 


G 

My. ...... 

15,734 

16,772 

10,500 

18,486 

1,966 

2,240 

Tripoli .... 
Itauan Bast Africa 

32 

43 

71 

103 

6 

8 

4 

43 

31 

30 

1 


Austria .... 

2,391 

2,484 

1,806 

1,806 

377 

406 

Hungary .... 

273 

410 

655 

967 

40 

68 

Czechoslovakia . 

10,910 

9,361 

1,830 

1,886 

178 

204 

Serb-Croat-Slovene State . 

405 

485 

867 

1,278 

88 

42 

Greece .... 

2,481 

2,978 

3,377 

4,736 

127 

162 

Crete .... 

157 

119 

21 

28 

— 

... 

Bulgaria .... 

120 

69 

884 

924 

14 

10 

Boumania .... 

2,673 

2,876 

2,612 

2,682 

86 

107 

Turkey, European . 

951 

1,232 

2,419 

2,403 

91 

81 

Turkey, Asiatic 

2,053 

1,772 

684 

778 

17 

23 

Africa— 







Morocco .... 

437 

564 

1,517 

1,723 

86 

42 

Liberia .... 

84 

61 

174 

186 

21 

21 

Egypt .... 

25,101 

23,685 

11,080 

12,668 

228 

195 


Provisional figui’es. 
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Countries 


Asia-~ 

Abyssinia .... 
Arabia .... 

Iraq 

Persia 

Afghanistan 

Siam 

China (exclusive of Hong 
Kong, Macao and Wei- 
hai-Wei) .... 
Japan (Including Formosa. 
Korea 

America- 

United States of America 
Philippine Is. and Guam 
Porto Rico . 

Hawaii .... 

Cuba 

Hayti ... 

St. Domingo 

Mexico 

Guatemala 

Honduras (not British) 

San Salvador 
Nicaragua . 

Costa Rica .... 
Colombia .... 
Panama .... 
Venezuela .... 
Ecuador .... 

Peru 

Chile 

Brazil 

Uruguay .... 
Bolivia .... 
Argentine Republic . 
Paraguay .... 
Beep Sea Fisheries . 

Total (including those not 
specified above) . 

Britieh Posmaions : 

In Swrope : 

Irish Fi’ee Stale . 

Channel Islands . 

Gibraltar . . . . 

Malta and Qozo . 

Cyprus 

In Africa : 

West Africa : 

Gambia . . . . 

Sierra Leone . 

Gold Coast & Togoland . 
Nigeria & Cameroons . 
St. Helena and Ascension , 


Value of Merchandise 
Consigned '>om 
Countries in first 
column 


Exports of Merchandise consigned 
to Countries m first column 


British produce ^coiSMe 


1926 

1927* I 

1926 1 

1927» ' 

1926 1 

1927* 

Thous £ 

rhous £ Thous. £ ' 

riious £ Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

105 

222 

10 

10 1 

— 

1 

11 

16 

64 

162 ! 

1 

2 

S52 

1,708 

2,8.30 

8,680 1 

— 

142 

7,856 

9,449 

2,001 

2,247 I 

88 

170 

— 

2 

10 

14 ' 

— 

i 

255 

323 

1,942 

2,037 , 

I 

20 

22 

11,539 

12,223 

16,409 

9,691 ; 

242 

120 

7,204 

8,166 

13,904 

15,161 , 

276 

232 

1 

1 

101 

90 . 

— 

1 

228,890 

200,3.53 

49,116 

1 

45,482 1 

26,835 

21,458 

1,801 

2,367 

970 

1,200 ; 

24 

18 

13 

86 

115 

116 

1 

5 

59 

82 

19 

25 1 

1 

1 

4,499 

6,007 

2,078 

2,099 1 

109 

76 

201 

162 

228 

182 ' 

1 

1 

1,338 

2,008 

248 

292 1 

11 

3 

6,044 

5,523 

2,772 

2,201 

54 

34 

60 

71 

503 

434 1 

10 

8 

668 

1,293 

168 

553 ! 

1 

2 

40 

47 

015 

376 1 

28 

4 

59 

197 

233 

256 , 

4 

2 

2,50s 

2,732 

306 

404 ! 

9 

10 

1,882 

2,303 

3,768 1 

3,458 

32 

39 

119 

07 

871 

403 

18 

22 

300 

410 

2,291 

2,171 

35 1 

25 

212 

246 

525 

427 

8 1 

8 

7,214 

8,216 

2,349 

2,088 1 

81 

75 

7,769 

7,457 

5,666 

5,183 ' 

279 

228 

4,261 

4,466 

12,610 

14,391 

28'> 

277 

4,645 

4,667 

2,377 

2,860 

62 

56 

6,624 

6,738 

541 

412 

18 

16 

67,505 

76,584 

23,074 

26,993 

575 

610 

164 

103 

135 

112 

2 

2 

1,871 

1,311 

1 

2 

— 

*“ 

866,205 

853,330 

336,105 

382,455 

101,812 

1 

101,015 

40,866 

43,272 

34,768 

36,144 

1 

1 10,417 

9,866 

3,366 

8,426 

8,090 

8,424 

1,080 


19 

16 

042 

796 

79 

70 

33 

54 

1,113 

1,192 

202 

177 

170 

337 

355 

875 

10 

7 

348 

57 

280 

317 

13 

18 

80S' 

660 

693 

856 

87 

90 

2,171 

3,255 

8,584 

5,137 

5S1 

652 

9,223 

7,555 

7,170 

8,881 

679 

605 

44 

42 

1 55 

1 B1 

15 

1 15 


« Provisional figures. 
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Value of Merchandise 
Consigned £r«m 

Exports of Merchandise consigned 
to Countries in first column. 

Countries 

Countries in first 
column 

British produce 

Foreign and 
Colonial produce 


1926 

19271 

1926 

19271 

1926 

19271 


Thons. £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

1 

Thous. £ Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

South Africa : 

Protect, of S W. Africa . 

91 

91 

166 

180 

4 

2 

Cape of Good Hope* 

12,386 

16,082 

14,662 

14,240 

S76 

814 

Natal .... 

6,202 

5,992 

8,527 

7,165 

348 

304 

Orange Free State . 



— 

690 

615 

36 

43 

Transvaal 

229 

253 

8,119 

8,306 

877 

371 

Basutoland 





82 

37 

— 

1 

Rhodesia (N. and S.) 

855 

2,042 

1,467 

1,858 

58 

69 

Bechuanaland Prot. 

4 

— 

13 

n 

— 

— 

Swaziland 



2 

3 

— 


East Africa ; 

Tanganyika Territory . 

1,14S 

1,024 

887 

1,145 

20 

21 

Zanzibar and Pemba 

150 

176 

276 

266 

13 

5 

Kenya Colony . 

2,986 

3,034 

2.642 

2,725 

105 

SO 

Uganda Protectorate 

704 

403 

460 

250 

13 

5 

Nyasaland Protectorate . 

923 

1,250 

237 

248 

8 

S 

Somaliland Protectorate . 

5 

4 

32 

17 

— 

— 

Anglo-Bgyptian Sudan 3 . 
Mauritius dc Dependencies 

4,296 

4,909 

1,828 

1,939 

48 

37 , 

3,481 

3,804 

700 

832 

16 

19 

Seychelles .... 

46 

31 

35 

82 

3 

2 

Asia: 

Aden and Dependencies . 

270 

306 

550 

696 

17 

10 

Palestine .... 

1,84S 

1,593 

647 

759 

27 

21 

British India 

57,638 

65,913 

81,756 

85,058 

1,402 

1,292 

Straits Settlements . 

19,867 

16,591 

11,516 

11,406 

328 

834 

Federated Malay States . 

6,363 

5,026 

2,528 

3,275 

122 

88 

Ceylon and Dependencies . 

17,930 

10,670 

5,692 

6,876 

211 

234 

Bntish North Borneo 

277 

885 

53 

73 

3 

4 

Sarawak .... 

55 

24 

116 

131 

2 

5 

Hong Kong . , | 

665 

477 

8,182 

4,910 

67 

91 

In Australasia : 

Australia . . • . 

61,080 

52,809 

61,331 

61,190 

2,430 

2,500 

Territory of Papua , 

128 

74 

65 

58 

3 

3 

New Zemsnd 

46,813 

46,518 

20,583 

19,607 

784 

792 

Nauru and British Samoa. 

125 

94 

35 

47 

1 

3 

Fiji Islands 

286 

164 

417 

302 

14 

10 

OtherFacificIsl’nds(British) 

60 

8 

69 

32 

2 

1 

In America : 

Canada .... 

64,048 

55,137 

26,874 

29,259 

2,307 

2 , in 

Newfoundland A Labrador 

1,550 

2,243 

1,024 

790 

139 

147 

Bermudas . 

3 

2 

391 

894 

44 

33 

Ra.ha.rnfta , 

51 

16 

489 

486 

56 

27 

Bntish West India Islands 

4,771 

4,498 

3,533 

4,092 

246 

246 

British Honduras 

97 

118 

174 

174 

20 

21 

British Guiana . 

792 

824 

1,148 

1,110 

96 

94 

Falkland Islands 

616 

738 

298 

381 

34 

36 

Total, British Possessions 
(including those not 
specified above) . 

373,156 

867,057 

310,851 

326,051 

23,683 

22,047 

Grand Total . 

1,241,361 

1,219,887 

653,047 

709,106 

125,495 

128,068 


1 Provisional figures. 

2 Exclusive of the value of Diamonds from the Cape of Good Hope. 
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Gold and silver bullion and specie : — 


Year 

Gold 1 

Silver 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 
1927 1 

£ 

34,542,167 

43,986,655 

35,791,664 

41,460,892 

38,547,498 

32,447,287 

£ 

44,838,292 

57,434,355 

49,419,607 

49,674,766 

27,128,223 

28,153,357 

£ 

10,099,890 

9,611,055 

13,931,746 

10,612,558 

11,198,113 

7,180,539 

£ 

13,235,269 

11,687,714 

12,422,661 

12,161,255 

10,957,801 

7,175,353 


Provisional flj^ures 


Imports and exports for 1926 and 1927 (Groat Britain and Northern 
Ireland) (latter year provisional) : — 


Import "Values C.I.F. 

Export Values F.O.B. 

Total 

Imports 

Domestic 

Exports 

Foreign and 
Colonial 
Exports 

1926 1 

1927 

1926 j 

1927 

X926 

1927 

1. Foodi Brinks and Tolaeeo-^ 

1,000£ 

1,000 £ 

1,000 £ 

1,000 £ 

1,000 £ 

1,000 £ 

Gram and Flour , . . . 

Feeding-Stuffs for Animals . 

99,113 

110,971 

5,792 

5,598 

1,563 

1,361 

6,804 

8,418 

2,390 

2,955 

1,670 

185 

182 

Meat ...... 

114,267 

108,557 

1,641 

3,850 

8,960 

Animals Living for Food 

16,982 

15,510 

147 

142 

— 


Other Food & Drink, Non-dutiable 
,, „ „ Datiahle 

100,402 

108,505 

165,020 

110,060 

j- 32,427 

85,511 

f 7,755 

1 12,108 

8,108 

12,065 

Tobaceo 

17,714 

19,203 

8,061 

8,405 

905 

851 

Total, Class 1. 

530,498 

539,339 

50,457 

52,280 

26,307 

26,523 

II, Baw Materials, ete.— 







Mining, Ac., Products : Coal . 

42,884 

6,611 

19,137 

45,531 

40 

2 

„ „ „ : Other 

5,666 

6,258 

1,917 

1,896 

499 

517 

Iron Ore and Scrap .... 

2,777 

5,709 

285 

878 

3 

8 

Non-Ferrous Ores and Scrap , 

15,229 

15,734 

1,578 

1,950 

423 

213 

Wood and Timber .... 

30,259 

49,071 

640 

540 

6S2 

741 

Raw Cotton and Cotton Waste 

84,448 

67,734 

1,041 

1,218 

8,539 

0,7T0 

Wool, and Woollen Bags 

65,444 

63,841 

8,458 

10,471 

27,880 

27,373 

Silk, Raw, Knubs and Noils . 

2,022 

1,832 

24 

72 

51 

40 

Other Textile Materials . 

13,643 

16,164 

292 

234 

l,87fl 

1,385 

Oil Seeds, Oils, Fats, Gums, &c. . 1 

45,478 1 

45,131 

6,221 

5,451 

2,590 

2,452 

Hides and Skins, Undressed . 

19,506 

23,006 

2,896 

2,686 

12,816 

14,521 

Paper-making Materials , 

11,943 

12,793 

1,625 

1,367 

46 

53 

Rubber 

38,495 

26.481 

807 

293 

16,289 

15,147 

Miscellaneous 

10,688 

11,998 

3,845 

3,876 

2,066 

2,066 

Total, Class 11. 

892,685 

351,962 

47,162 

76,856 

73,718 

71,246 

III. Manufactured Articles — 




8,660 



Coke and Manufactured Fuel 

2,516 

11,510 

ISfi 

] 1,363 

8 

— 

Earthenware, Glass, &c. 

11,86S 

S 11,914 

18,019 

212 

181 

Iron and Steel Manufactures . 

29,612 

34, OSS 

! 65,061 

69,429 

281 

281 

Non-Ferrous Metals & Manufactures 

87,097 

32,601 

' 19,469 

19,87S 

1 3,651 

2,520 

1,189 

Cutlery, Hard ware, Implements, Ac. 

6,588 

7,301 

^ 8,801 

8,82S 

I 1,290 

Electrical Goods and Apparatus . 

3,787 

4,25( 

) 13,366 

11,881 

181 

150 

Machinery 

12,783 

15,90] 

L 45,687 

49,94^ 

1,355 

1,486 

Manufactures of Wood and Timber 

6.790 

7,SD 

1 2,123 

2,311 

r 548 

561 

Cotton Yarns and Manufactures . 

8,662 

9,91S 

2 154,841 

148,780 772 

808 

Woollen, Worsted Yams A Manuf. 

14,977 

16,09i 

5 51,313 

1 56,75ll 1,839 

J 2,400 
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Import Values C.I P. 

Expoit Values F.O.B. 

Total 

Imaorts 

Domestic 

Exports 

Foreign and 
Colonial 
Expoits 

1926 

1927 

1920 

1927 

1926 

1927 

Silk and Silk Manufactures . 
Manuf. *. Other Textile Materials . 
Apparel , . ... 

Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes, & Colours 
Oils, Fats, Resins, Manufactures . 
Leather and Manufactures 

Paper and Cardboard 

Vehicles (inc. Ships & Aircraft) . ! 
Rubber Manufactures . 
Miscellaneous Articles . 

1,000 A 
1P,S34 
14,950 
17,183 
15,449 
43,875 
14,073 
15,718 
13,260 
2,770 

1 27,348 

1,000 £ 
16,190 
15,783 
IS, 669 
16,469 
38,624 
16,761 
16,43] 
12,137 
2,593 
30,319 

3,000 £ 
1,954 
26,744 
27,314 
21,660 
9,447 
0,677 
9,789 
35,107 
8,422 
33,789 

1,000 £ 
2,428 
27,062 
25,813 
23,438 
9,096 
8,845 
9,134 
85,422 
3,298 
35,440 

1,000 £ 
1,657 
2,232 
1,179 
984 
2,137 
1,^26 
243 
1,162 
ns 
3,417 

1,000 .£ 
1,739 
1,848 
1,252 
1,012 
1,994 
2,092 
321 
1,021 
137 
4,066 

Total, Class III. . 

1 314,082 

322,407 

539,341 

503,905 

25,181 

25,185 

IV, Animals not for Food 

V. Parcel Post .... 

3,155 

2,652 

3,074 

3,005 

1,717 

14,870 

1,897 

14,608 

134 

159 

Total . 

1,241,361 

1,219,387 

653,047 

709,105 

125,495 

123,063 


The principal articles of food and drink, and tobacco, imported and 
retained for consumption in the United Kingdom^ for the years 1924-1927 
are as follows : — 


Articles 


Wheat . . Thous. Cwts. 

Wheat meal and flour 
Maize .... 

Barley 

Oats .... 

Rice .... 

Butter 
Mai^'orine . 

Cheese ... 

Eggs (in shell) . Thous. gt. bunds. 
Coffee and chicory . Thous. cwts, 
Cocoa, raw .... 
Preparations of cocoa, &c. 

Tea ” tbs. 

Beef (fresh & refrigerated) „ Cwis. 

Mutton and lamb 
Bacon and hams 
Potatoes .... 

Apples .... 

Oranges . . . . _ 

Bananas . . . . bunches 

Currants, dried . . . cwts. 

Raisins 

Sugar (raw and refined) 

Wine Galls. 

Spirits* . . Thous. Prf. „ 

Beer ... „ Std. Brls. 

Tobacco . . '. Thous. lbs. 


1924 

1925 

1920 

19272 

116,708 

95,590 

96,689 

109,902 

10,623 

8,521 

10,652 

10,851 

36,881 

25,792 

30,290 

40,515 

21,608 

15,408 

11,518 

16,400 

10,316 

8,366 

7,639 

5,909 

2,800 

2,564 

2,1J7 

2,319 

5,096 

5,fi03 

5,592 

5,589 

1,815 

1,387 

1,333 

1,185 

2,840 

2,962 

2,975 

2,910 

20,279 

21,865 

22,125 

24,348 

883 

£07 

295 

488 

1,037 

1,088 

1,003 

1,200 

169 

200 

203 

221 

396,612 

402,150 

410,987 

453,756 

13,029 

13,250 

14,117 

139,098 

5,052 

5,441 

5,353 

6,507 

8,924 

8,495 

8,205 

8,958 

9,010 , 

9,839 

6,776 

6,831 

6,751 

5,637 

7,860 

6,791 

7,239 

7,513 

7,772 

7,650 

11,064 

11,701 

13,230 

12,321 

1,150 

1,102 

1,124 

1,173 

1,109 

1,067 

1,106 

1,507 

31,263 

S3 256 

32,667 

80,822 

15,389 

16,119 

16,828 

16,949 

2,281 

2,163 

1,844 

1,766 

1,568 

1,622 

1,479 

1,447 

128,873 

133,565 

135,517 

138,160 


1 See note (l) to table on page 53. 2 provisional figures. 

3 Por consumption as beverage. 
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In 1926 the United Kingdom imported about 47,777,000 cwt, of wheat 
from other parts of the Empire and about 49,162,000 cwt. from foreign 
countries. The great wheat sources \fore : — 

United’ States . . 31,661,000 cwt. AustraKa . . . 9,186,000 cwt. 
Canada .... 35,896,000 ,, British East Indies 2,695,000 „ 

Argentina . . . 11,900,000 „ 

Wheat flour imported 1926, 10,660,000 cwt., of which 2,733,000 came 
from the United States, 5,385,000 from Canada, and 1,290,000 from Australia. 

The total value of goods transhipped under bond was : 1920, 18,002, 8662. ; 
1921, 10,796,3092. ; 1922, 13,521,2022. ; 1923, 20,071,568Z. ; 1924, 24,688,870Z. ; 
1925, 28,845,085Z. (These amounts are not included above in the accounts of 
imports and exports. ) 


Shipping and Navigation 

Vessels registered as belonging to the United Kingdom^ (including the 
Isle of Man and Channel Islands) at the end of each year : — 


At end 

Sailing Vessels 

Steam and Motor 
Vessels 

Total 

of year 

No. 1 

Net Tons 

No. 

Net Tons 

No. 

Net Tons 

1922 

19281 

1924^ 

19251 

1926 

6,184 

6,962 

5,842 

5,785 

5,678 

574,189 

650,723 

521,987 

519,821 

516,999 

12,787 
12,437 
12,513 1 
12,491 
12,482 

11,223,036 

11,160,348 

11,194,44$ 

11,463,257 

11,389,529 

18,971 

18,899 

18,855 

18,276 

18,110 

11,797,225 

11,711,066 

11,716,435 

11,983,078 

11,906,528 


1 As from April 1, 1923, the figures do not include those for the Irish Free State. 
Fishing vessels registered and number of fishermen employed : — 


At end of 
year 

Sailing j 

Steam and motor 

Total 

Fishermen 

emploj^d* 

No. 

1 

Net tons 

No. 

Net tons 

No. 

Net tons 

1923 

1 

9,539 

47,052 

7,943 

259,235 

17,482 

306,287 

67,791 

1924 

9,095 

43,946 

7,869 

251,563 

16,964 

295,609 

65,585 

1925 

8,4P9 

40,135 

7,886 

247,033 

16,335 

287,168 

65,013 

1920 

7,960 

36,445 

7,913 

244,039 

15,873 

280,484 

63,068 


♦ Excluding Londonderry. 

The total number of vessels on the registers at ports in the British 
Empire (including the United Kingdom) in 1924 was 36,095 vessels of 
14,351,681 tons net (sailing, 15,640 vessels, tonnage, 1,379,905; steam, 
20,456 vessels, tonnage, 12,971,776), in 1925, 36,117 vessels of 14,667,085 
tons (sailing, 16,610 vessels of 1,414,268 tons ; steam, 16,072 of 12,664,477 
tons; and motor, 6,535 of 688,340 tons); and in 1926, 36,122 vessels of 
14,621,661 toils net (sailing, 16,312 vessels of 1,408,866 tons; steam, 
14,800 vessels of 12,468,270 tons ; motor, 6,010 vessels of 754,906 tons). 
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Vessels (excluding Avar vessels) built in the United Kingdom^ (including 
vessels built for foreigners) 


r 


Year 

1 

1 

Sailing 

Steam and motor 

Total 

No. 

Net 

Tons 

No. 

Net 

Tons 

No. 

Net 

Tons 

1921 i 

i 215 

24,517 

545 

929,389 

760 

953,856 

1922 1 

155 

16,478 

330 

614,885 

485 

631,363 

1923 » ! 

273 

26,569 

332 

382,135 

605 

408,704 

1924 » 

240 

24,305 

620 

852,439 

860 

876,744 

1925» 

329 

36,753 

481 

642,708 

810 

079,401 

19261 

208 

21,165 

304 

375,143 

507 

396,298 


* See note 1 above. 


The output of merchant shipbuilding in gross tons was : in 1923, 
646,000; 1924, 1,440,000; 1925, 1,079,000; 1926, 638,000 ; 1927, 

1,250,384. The total world output for 1926 was 1,633,000 tons (gross), 
and for 1927 was 2,238,000 tons (gross). 

The total productive capacity of the shipbuilding yards in the United 
Kingdom is estimated to be about 3,000,000 tons. 

Total shipping of the United Kingdom • engaged in the home and foreign 
trade (excluding fishing) : — 


Years 

Sailing Vessels 

1 

Steam and Motor Vessels 

Total 

Tonnage 

(Net) 

Number 

Tons (Net) 

Persons 

employed 

Number 

Tons (Net) 

Persons 

employed 

1024 ' 
1925 
1926 1 

786 

050 

99 

74,552 

63,654 

32,202 

2,294 

2,034 

515 

5,556 

5,470 

4,617 

10,880,560 

11,136,691 

11,050,300 

232,028 

285,108 

229,173 

10,955,112 

11,200,345 

11,082,602 


1 Excluding vessels of under 100 tons (not ascertained). 

Of the 237,232 men employed in 1925, 170,364 Avere British, 11,899 
foreigners, and 54,969 were Lascars, and in 1926,^ of 229,688 men employed, 
154,869 were British, 18,375 were foreigners, and 56,444 were Lascars, 

Total net tonnage of sailing, steam and motor vessels, including their 
repeated voyages, that entere<i and cleared, with cargoes and in ballast, at 
ports in the United Kingdom * : — 


Year 

Entered | 

1 Cleared 

Total 


British 

Foreign 

Total 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

1922 

1923 
1924* 
1926* 
1926* 

l,000tns. 

44,188 

51,398 

52,271 

52,021 

53,270 

l,000tns. 

32,058 

88,970 

34,785 

81,997 

29,008 

l.OOOtns. 

76,246 

90,363 

87,057 

84,018 

82,278 

IjOOOtns. 

45,388 

51,904 

53,394 

52,839 

53,427 

l,000tns. 

32,113 

38,682 

35,886 

32,451 

29,181 

l.OOOtns. 
77,496 
90,536 
88,780 ! 
85,290 
82,608 

l,000tns 

89,571 

108,297 

105,665 

104,860 

106,697 

l.OOOtns. 

64.171 
77,602 

70.171 
64,448 
58,189 

l.OOOtns. 

163,742 

180,899 

175,836 

169,308 

104,886 


• Sec footnote Ibn p. 59. 
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WUh, cargoes only. 


Year 


Entered 



Cleared 



Total 



British 

Foreign 

Total 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

British 

Foreign 

ToUl 

1922 

1923 » 
1924* 
1925* 
1926 

IjOOOtos. 

28,474 

33,979 

36,856 

37,974 

43,523 

IjOOOtns. 

14,921 

18,013 

18,514 

17,588 

20,658 

l.OOOtns. 
43,395 
51,092 
55,370 
55 611 
64;i81 

l,000ins. 

36,817 

42,139 

41,732 

41,407 

33,868 

l.OOOms. 

22,866 

28,552 

23,f>G7 

20,905 

13,094 

l,0U0tDS, 

69,6‘'2 
70,691 
65,299 ' 
62,312 1 
46,902 

l,000tns 

65,291 

75,218 

78,588 

70,381 

77,891 

IjOOOtns. 

37,786 

46,565 

42,081 

38,442 

33,732 

l,000tn!». 

103,077 

121,783 

120,669 

117,823 

111,143 


* The entrances with cargoes from the Irish Free State in the last nine montlis of 1023 
aniouTited to 2,157,682 tons, and the clearances thereto were 2,771,213 tons. These tigiires 
ni'e included in the table. 

^ See footnote 1 on p. 59. 


The total net tonnage of entrances at ports of tlie United Kingdom with 
cargoes during 1927 was 55,511,485 ; total clearances were 62,312,337 net 
tons. 

Of the foreign tonnage (17,538,000 tons) entered with, cargoes at British 
ports in 1927. 


U.S. America had 
Norway . . , 
Holland . . „ 
Germany . , ,, 
Sweden . . „ 


2.541.000 
2,608 000 

2.317.000 

1.797.000 

1.588.000 


France . 
Denmark 
Belgium 
Spain . 
Japan , 


. had 1,665,000 
. „ 1,465,000 

. „ 1,038,000 
. „ 842,000 

. „ 535,000 


Greece . 
Italy. . 
Finland . 
Portugal 


had 

n 

ft 

II 


286,000 

301.000 

242.000 
36,000 


Total arrivals, with cargo and in ball§,st, 1927 ; foreign trade, 114,751,000 
tons; coastwise, 50,667,000 tons. Total departures: foreign trade, 
115,098,000 tons ; coastwise, 50,315,000 tons. 


Internal Communications. 

I. Railways and Teamways. 

Under the Railways Act, 1921, the railways of Great Britain are grouped, 
as from January 1, 1923, into four systems, namely : London, Midland and 
Scottish (7,464 miles); London and North-Eastern (6,464 miles); Great 
Western (3,765 miles) ; Southern (2,129 miles) ; total, 19,822 miles of route. 

The following table gives the latest railway statistics available for Great 
Britain : — 


Year 

Length 
of road 
open at 
end of 
year 

Nominal 

Capital 

(including 

nominal 

additions) 

Number of 
Passengers 
originating 
(excluding 
season- 
ticket 
holders)! 

Weight of 
goods and 
mineral 
trafidc 
originat- 
ing 

Bailway Ic Ancillary 
Businesses 

Gross 

receipts. 

Expendi- 

ture 


Miles 

Million 

Millions 

MilHon 

Million 

Million 



& 


tons 

£ 

£ 

1924 . 

20,829 

1,159*0 

1,236*2 

835*5 

221*9 * 

182*9 

1925 . 

20,392 

1,174*0 

1,282*6 

816*0 

217*7 

181*0 

1026 . 

20,890 

1,172*1 

1,069*0 

215*6 

188*3 

169*1 

1927 . 

20,400 

— 

1,173*8 

825*4 

— 

— 


1 The equivalent number of annual tickets representing season ticket holders in 1918 
was 684,100, in 1924 was 851,074, in 1925 was 851,229, in 1926 was 788,169, and in 1927 
was 793,870. 

2 The gross receipts from railway woTking only in 1926 were 171,862,000L, and net 
receipts 17,872,09Si.; in 1927, 200,800,0002. gross, 39,800,0002. net. 
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Tramways,— In 1923-24 there were in Great Britain 2,624 miles of tram- 
ways and light railways open for public traffic. The paid-up capital amounted 
to 91,293,791/., gross receipts 29,4335>47/., working expenses 22,882,028/., 
and net receipts 6,551,610/. The total number of passengers canied in 1923- 
24 was 4,443,326,581. 


IL— Oanals and Navigations. 

The total length of canals in the United Kingdom in 1905 was 4,673 
miles, of which 3,641 miles were in England and Wales, 184 in Scotland, 
and 848 in Ireland. 

The total tonnages originating on the principal canals ^ in Great Britain 
in 1926 were : Railway-owned canals, 1,712,716 tons ; other than railway- 
owned, 11,249,524 tons, including Birmingham, 3,709,456 tons. Grand 
Junction, 1,420,655 tons, Leeds and Liverpool, 1,386,472 tons, and Bridge- 
water, 1,090,852 tons. Tonnage carried on the River Thames (above 
Tcddington) was 342,691. 

* Exclading Manchester Ship Canal. 

The Manchester Ship Canal, opened in 1894, is $54 miles in length, 80 ft. in depth to 
Stanlow Oii Dock, thence to Manchester it is 28 ft. deep. The bottom width of the canal 
is not less than 120 ft. except for f mile near Latchford, whore it is 90 ft. The maximum 
width of the locks is 65 ft., with the exception of the entrance lock, which is 80 feet 
wide. The canal is in direct commnnication with all the principal railway systems and 
barge canals of the Kingdom. The total paid-up capital of the Company at December 31, 
1927, was 19,487,95'jI. The gross revenue of the canal m 1927, including the Bridgewater 
department and the railways,- amounted to 2,198,0391. , and the net revenue, including 
miscellaneous receipts, to 947,0672. The traflSc receipts in 1927 amounted to 1,676,2371. 
The merchandise traffic pajung toll in 1927 amounted to 6,359,420 tons. 


III. —Post, Telegeaphs, and Telephones. 

(Great Britain and Northern Ireland). 

Number of Post Offices (March 1928) 21,750, besides about 50,000 road 
and pillar letter boxes ; staff employed January 1928, 227,784 persons 
(175,195 males, 52,689 femaloa). 

Letters, &c., delivered : — 


— 

1924-25 

1926-26 

1920-27 

Letters, Postcards, Printed Papers and News- 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

papers 

6,840 

6,000 

6,800 

Parcels 

137 

144 

140 

Telegrams (forwarded) . ... 

67 

06 

62 


The number and value of money orders (including Cash on Delivery 
Trade Charge Orders) issued in 1926-27 were : Inland Orders, 11,989,000, 
amount 71,240,000/. ; Imperial and Foreign (including those issued abroad 
for payment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland), 2,881,000, amount 
9,465,0002 . ; total, 14,870,000, amount 80,705,0002. These figures include 
telegraph orders as follows : inland 785,000, amount 4,038,0002. ; Imperial 
and Foreign (including those isssued abroad for payment in this country), 
50,000, amount 648,0002. 
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Postal orders issued ; — 


Tear 
ended 
March 31 

Number 

1— 

Value 

j Year 
ended 
March 31 

Number 

* Value 

1 

[ 

19221 

97,726,000 

£ 

35,861,000 

1925 

116,098,000 

£ 

40,035,000 

1923 

100,805,000 

35,747,000 

i 1926 

123,340,000 

41,685,000 

1924 

109,399,000 

37,920,000 

1927 

135,255,000 

41,723,000 

1 


1 Including Irish Free State. 


The telegraphs were transferred to the State on February 3, 1870. On 
March 31, 1927, the mileage of Post Office wires used for telegraph purposes 
was 288,641. The total mileage of Post Office wires, Telegraph, Telephone, 
and spare wires, was 6,902,113 miles. Of this totil, 1,175,444 miles were 
aerial, 6,704,807 underground, and 21,862 submarine. 


The total number of telegraph oflaces open on March 81, 1927 (including railway 
stations, etc., which transact public telegraph business), was 12,887. On February 1, 192S, 
there were 19 Post Office wireless stations in operation, and several ‘ stand by ’ stations 
for emergency purposes. The Marconi Company work certain stations under hcence. 

All telephone exchanges deal with trunk telephone business, but on March 81, 1927, 
there were 20 exchanges which dealt with trunk work only. On that date there were 14,008 
trunk circuits containing 889,528 miles of wire ; the number of calls during the year was 
96,700,000. The London local exchange system had 112 exchanges, 4,724 Call Offices 
(including 465 kiosks), 1,989,574 miles of working wire, and 532,066 telephones. The 
Provincial local exchange system had 4,045 exchanges, 17,210 Call Offices (including 
2,586 kiosks), 2,851,571 miles of working wire, and 976,720 telephones The approximate 
number of etiective originated calls in 1926-27 was 1,101 millions (436 milhons in London). 
For private wires, the rentals in 1926-27 amounted to 456,0001:. 


The income and expenditure of the Post Office as shown in the 
Commercial Accounts was as follows : — 



1924-25 

1926-26 

1926-27 

Total postal income 

Expenditure 

£ 

38,457,226 

31,845,113 

£ 

40,587,693 » 
33,171,827 » 

£ 

40,056,109* 

33,202,774* 

Not postal surplus 

0,012,113 

7,416,266 

6,868,336 

Total telegraph income . . . • ! 

Expenditure 

5,135,713 

6,781,238 

5,162,076 

6,461,289 

6,058,771 

6,402,883 

Net telegraph deficit 

1,645,525 

1,299,214 

1,349,112 

Total telephone income 

Expenditure 

15,006,512 

14,543,606 

16,168,206 
15,012,376 j 

17,488,221 

17,204,846 

Net telephone surplus 

463,006 

550,830 

283,875 

Net surplus . - 

6,429,594 

6,667,882 

6,787,698 


* Including the cost of Savings Bank work In Post Office under Expenditure and 
amount recovered from National Debt Commissioners in respect thereof under Income. 
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Money and Credit. 

Yalue of money issued from the Ro^al Mint and of imports and exports 
of British gold and silver coin : — 


j Gold 

Silver ; Bronze 

British Gold Coin 

British Silver Coin 

Tear ■ Jfoney 
issued 

Money Money 

issued j issued 

Imported 

Exported 

Imported 

Exported 

, £ £ * £ 
1913 27,638,789|l,934,354 ‘314,526 
1922: nil 14,344,6111 85,820 

1923 1 nil 13,276,2001 35,285 

1924' nil 2,269,2641. 39,115 

1925 1 3,618, 000.2,894,864i| 34,355 
1926, nil ;2, 225, 1141 72,825 

1927' s j . 1 2 

£ 

11,946,744 

5,106 

4,752 

243,009 

8,326,848 

6,581,514 

3,036,876 

£ 

19,741,360 

8,724,771 

7,205,602 

6,608,605 

10,281,672 

4,705,612 

6,672,046 

£ 

438,400 

1,675,249 

662,687 

222,089 

341,122 

885,543 

416,467 

£ 

691,860 

178,560 

9,770 

17,900 

96,700 

69,520 

29,213 


1 Bjfcluding coins placed in Currency Note Redemption Account. 
* Not available. 


There is no State bank, but the Bank of England and the Bank of 
Scotland have royal charters, and the former lends money to the Govern- 
ment. Statistics of the Bank of England for the end of December for five 
years t — 



Issue Department 1 

1 Banking Department 

Year 

Notes !, 
issued 1' 

1 

1 Gold 

Beenritiesi Coin and 

1 Bullion 

Capital 

and 

‘Rest* 

Deposits 

and Securities 
Post Bills 

Notes in 
the ‘Re- 
serve* 

Coin in 
the ‘Re- 
serve * 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

£1,000 

145,983 

146,486 

162,614 

169,606 

171,218 

£1,000 

19,750 

19,750 

19,750 

19,760 

19,750j 

1 £1,000 
126,233 
126,736 
142,764 
149,856| 
161,468 
i 1 

£1,000 

17,876 

17,896 

17,898 

17,933 

17,935 

£1,000 ; £1,000 
163,688 ,161,228 
174,297 jl21,790 
169,046 167,368 
142,977 ;i30,826 
188,539 jl23,027 

i £1,000 

18,462 

18,190 

17,783 

28,821 

32,607 

£1,000 

1,825 

1,824 

1,792 

1,262 

940 


Bank clearings, 1926, 39,825,054,0002.; 1927, 41,550,541,0002. 


Post Offices Savings Banh — Statistics for 1925 and 1926: — 



1 

1926 


1925 


, England i 
' and Wales i 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Total 

Total 

Accounts open at Dec. 81— 
Active .... 

1 1 

' 9,646,016 

468,869 

811,761 

10,427,546 

^ 10,072,801 

Dormant* , 

, 6,498,249 

384,634 

876,368 

7,259,161 

6,914,198 

Amount- 

£ 

! £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Received 

70,629,513 

2,100,123 

1,141,580 

73,877,216 

82,985,872 

6,773,123 

Interest Credited . 

6,822,772 

1 239,.56l 

245,395 

6,807,728 

82,617,915 

Paid , - . 

77,768,182 

! 2,635,602 

2,114,071 

84,641,040 

Due to Depositors at 
Dec. 31 . . . 

268,833,269 

9,907,022 

9.917,626 

283,658,417 

285,491,388 


1 Accounts with balances of less than 11., which have been dormant for five years or 
more. 
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The amount due to depositors on January 1, 1928, was approximately 
284,600,OOOZ. 

The receipts and payments include purchases and sales of Government 
Stock for depositors, but the amount shown as due to depositors is exclusive 
of such stock held by depositors. The latter amounted to 183,682,844?. 
at the end of 1925, and 184,562,661?. at the end of 1926. 

Trustee Savings Bank . — The number of depositors in these banks in 1924 
was 2,295,535, and the amounts due to them were : in the General or 
Government Departments, 82,285,044Z, Cash, and 30,895,527?. (face value) 
Stock ; in the Special Investment Departments, money invested other- 
wise than with the National Debt Commissioners, 24,703,847?. Cash, and 
33,420Z, (face value) Stock ; total Cash, 106,988,391?. ; total face value ol 
Stock, 30,928,947?. In 1913, the number of depositors was 1,912,820 ; the 
total Cash due to depositors, 68,548,000?., and the face value of Stock, 
2,795,000?. 


Money, Weights, and Measnres. 

The sovereign weighs 123*274 grains, or 7*9881 grammes, *916 (or eleven- 
twelfths) fine, and consequently it contains 113*001 grains or 7*3224 grammes 
of fine gold. The shilling weighs 87 *27 grains or 5 *6552 ^ammes, and down 
to 1920 was *925 (or thirty-seven fortieths) fine, thus containing 80*727 grains 
or 6*231 gi’ammes of fine silver, but under the Coinage Act, 1920, the fine- 
ness was reduced to *600 (one half). Bronze coins consist of a mixture of 
copper, tin, and zinc. The penny weighs 145*83 grains, or 9*45 grammes. 
The standard of value is gold. Silver is legal tender up to 40 shillings ; 
bronze up to 12i?., but farthings only up to 6c?. Bank of England notes are 
legal tender in England and Wales, except at the Bank itself (3 and 4 Will. 
4, cap. 98). The IZ. and 10s. Treasury Notes issued since the outbreak of 
the War are also legal tender. Under the Gold Standard Act, 1926, the issue 
of gold coin is suspended but bullion may be purchased at the price of 
3?. 17s, 10^£? per ounce troy of gold of the fineness prescribed for gold coin 
by the Coinage Act, 1870. The note circulation at February 29, 1928, was : 
currency notes and certificates, 287,480,131?. ; Bank of England notes, 
136,349,460?.; total, 422,8*>9,591Z. The net circulation of Bank Notes (ex- 
clusive of Notes set aside on account of Currency Note redt-mption, included 
in previous total) was 79,099,460?. The total of Cnrrenoy Notes and 
certificates excluding Notes called in but not cancelled was 286,220,800?. 
The amount of currency in June, 1914, was estimated at 128,000,000?. in 
circulation, and 76,000,000?. in banks ; total, 203,000,000?. In December, 
1919, the amount was estimated at 393,000,000?. in circulation, and 
191,000,000?. in banks; total, 584,000,000?. The silver circulation at the 
end of 1920 was estimated at about 60,000,000?. 

Standard units are : of length the standard yard, of weight the standard 
•pound of 7,000 grains (the pound troy having 6,760 grains), of capacity the 
standard gallon containing 10 pounds avoirdupois of ^stilled water at 62® E., 
the barometei at 30 inches. On these units all other legal weights and 
measures are based. 


D 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE : — ^I^ORTHERH IRELAND 


NOUTSEBN lEELAHD. 

Constynition. 

Under the Govei-nment of Ireland Act, 1920, as amended by the Irish 
Free State (.Consequential Provisions) Act, 1922 (13 Geo. V. Ch. 2, 
Session 2), a separate parliament and executive government were estab- 
lished for Northern Ireland, which comprises the parliamentary counties oi 
Antrim, Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, Londonderry, and Tyrone, and the 
parliameiitary boroughs of Belfast and Londondeny. The Parliament con,- 
sists of a Senate of 2 ex-officio and 24 elected persons and a House of 
Commons of 52 elected members. An allowance for expenses is made in the 
ease of those members of both Houses who are not in receipt of salaries as 
members of the Government or as ollicera of Parliament, amounting to 
[a) two guineas a day to members of the Senate for attendance at meetings 
of the Senate or committees, and to {h) 2001. a year to members of the 
House of Commons. The Parliament has power to legislate for its own area 
except in regard to (1) matters of Imperial concern (the Crown, making of 
peace or war, military, naval, and air forces, treaties, titles of honour, 
treason, naturalisation, domicile, external trade, submarine cables, wireless 
telegi’aphy, aerial navigation, lighthouses, etc., coinage, etc,, trade marks, 
etc.), and (2) certain matters ‘reserved’ to the Imperial Parliament (postal 
service, Post Office and Trustee savings banks, designs for stamps, regis- 
tration of deedvS, land imrchase). The executive power is vested in the 
Governor on behalf of His Majesty the King : he holds office for six years 
and is advised by ministers responsible to Parliament. Senators hold 
office for a fixed term of years ; the House of Commons is to continue for 
five years, unless sooner dissolved. The qualifications for membership of 
the Parliament are similar to those for membership of the Imperial House 
of Commons, but power is given to the Northern Ireland Parliament to 
alter such qualifications after June 1924. Northern Ireland continues to 
return 13 members to the Imperial House of Commons. In case of a dis- 
agreement between the two Houses they are to have a joint sitting and 
decide the question at issue by an absolute majority. 

The legislative and administrative powers relating to Railways, Fisheries, 
and the Contagious Diseases of Animals were, under the Ireland (Confirmation 
of Agreement) Act, 1926, transferred to, and became, as from April 1, 1926, 
powers of the Parliament and Government of Northern Ireland. 

The Northern Irish Parliament met for the first time in June, 1921. At 
the eleciion in April, 1925, there were returned 32 Unionists, 10 Nationalists, 
4 Independent Unionists, 8 Labour, 2 Republicans and 1 Farmer. 

Governor . — The Duke of Abercorn, appointed December 11, 1922. Salary, 
8,000Z, per year, payable from Imperial Revenues (2,000?. being recoverable 
from Northern Ireland Revenues). 

The Ministry is composed as follows ; — 

Prime Minister. — Rt. Hon. Viscount Grazyawn, Bart, (salary, 3,200?.)« 

Finance. — Rt. Hon. H. M. (salary, 2,000?.). 

Hojne Affairs. — Kt. Hon. Sir R. Dawson Bates (salary, 2,000?.). 

Labour, — Rt. Hon. J. M. Andrews (salary, 2,000?.). 

Education, — Rt. Hon. Viscount Ch^rlemoQit (salary, 2,000?.). 

Agt'icuUure. — Rt. Hon. E. M. ArcMuXe (salary, 2,000?,). 

Commerce. — Rt. Hon. J. Milne Barbour, 

The usual channel of communication between the Government of Northern 
Ireland and the Imperial Government is the Home Office. 
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local Government. 

In the two chief cities, Belfast anj[ Londonderry, local administration is 
vested in Corporations, who are responsible for roads, public health, i-ating, 
housing, lighting, etc. 

Jn c.'ich ol the six counties there is a County Council responsible for the 
construction and maintenance of roads and other public works, collection of 
rates, supervision of the ariaiigeinents for dealing with tuberculosis and 
special diseases ; also of lunatic a'-ylums, county infirmaries and county 
fever hospitals. 

The counties are diviiled into thirty-two rural districts, in each of which 
is a Rural Distiict Council, which is the sanitary authority for the district, 
and is also responsible for such matters as provision of labourers’ cottages, 
burial grounds, etc. These Councils have also certain powers in regard to the 
formulation of proposals for construction and maintenance of roads* Urban 
District Councils to the number of thirfy-two have been established in the 
majority of the towns in Northern Ireland. These Gonncils are road and 
sanitary authorities, and are responsible, amongst other things, for the 
cleaning and lighting of their towns. 

The administration of poor relief and dispensary medical relief is vested 
in Boards of Guardians, which, in the majority of cases, are the Rural District 
Councils, but in a few cases their area extends over two Rural Districts, 
Their functions are confined to the admin ii-trat ion of the poor law, 
vaccinations, registration of births, marriages and deaths, dispensary medical 
relief, and boarding-ont of children. 

Area and Population. 

A census of Northern Ireland was taken on April 18, 1926. The area 
and population of the country at that date were as follows (the figures are 
provisional) : — 


Counties and County 
Boroughs. 

Aiea in 
statute acres 
(exohasive of 
water). 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Antrim 

Armagh ...... 

Beliftbt, C. B 

Do^vn 

Fermanagh 

Loudoiideny Co 

Londonderry C. B, 

Tyi-one 

70i?,850 

312,772 

14,797 

008,869 

417,912 

612,495 

2,198 

779,603 

92,000 
53,035 
196,. ^88 
101,238 
80,094 
47,127 
20,783 
67,140 

99,018 
50,448 
219,419 
! 107,941 

27,891 , 
47,384 

24, SSI 
65,635 

191,618 
110, 0^S 
415,007 
209,179 
'57,985 
94,511 
46,164 
182,775 

Northern Ireland 

3.851,440 

608,205 

048,117 

1,256,322 


The provisional estimated population of Northern Ireland at June 80, 
1927, was 1,268.000. 

The following statement shows the numbers of marriages, births and 
deaths registered in Northern Ireland in each of the four years 1923, 1924, 
1926, and 1926:— 


Year 

Marriages 

1 Births 

; Deaths 

Tear 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

1923 

7,974 

80,C97 

18,790 

1925 

7,682 

27,080 

19,784 > 
18,8?7 , 

1 ■» 

1924 

7,614 

28,496 

; 20,399 

1926 

7,228 

38,162 
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EeligioR. 

The principal religions professions ^in Northern Ireland, as recorded at 
the Census of 1 911, were : Ro:uan Catholics, 430,161 ; Protestant Episcopalians, 
327,076; Presbyterians, 395,039 ; Methodists, 45,942; Other professions, 
52,318 ; Total, 1,250,531. 


Instruction. 

Under the Education Act (Northern Ireland), 1923, there has been set 
tip a system of local connol for all forms of education throughout Northern 
Ii eland, which esta‘ lUhes the councils of counties and county boroughs as 
local edncation authorities. 

The following are the latest available statistics for the Academic year 
1926-27 : - 

University: The Queen’s University of Belfast (founded in 1849 as a 
College of the Queen’s Univer-ity of Ireland, and reconstituted as an 
independent University in 1909), 111 Professors and Let'turers, and 1,236 
students in 1927. Secondary Education: 70 schools with 9,012 pupils. 
TecJifiical Iitjdruction : 55 tt*chntoal schools and 88 other centres with over 
23,000 students. Ehmentary Eaucatim: 1,970 public elementary schools 
with 202,437 pupils on rolls. 


Justice. 

Under the Goverument of Ireland Act, 1920, a Supreme Court oi 
Judicature of Northern Ireland has been established, consisting of the Court 
of Appeal in Northern Irelaml and the High Court of Justice in Northern 
Ireland. An appeal lies direct, in certain conditions, from the former to the 
House of Lords. 

The Police Force consists of (a) the Royal Ulster Constabulary, with a 
statutory maximum strength of 3,000 ; and (6) the Special Constabulary, a 
temporary force. 


rinaace. 

The hulk of the taxation of Northern Ireland is imposed and collected by 
the Imperial anth«»rities, wh" make certain deductions and remit the balance 
to the Northern Iri-h Exchequer. The exact share of tl.e latter in the 
proceeds of such taxation is determined by the doint Exchequer Bosrd, a 
special body consisting of one representative of the Iniperisl Treasury, one of 
the Northern Irish Treasury, and a chairman appointed by the Ring The 
deductions made by the Treasury represent a contiibution towards Imperial 
liabilities and expenditure, and the net cost to the Imperial Exchequer of 
Northern Irish services * reserved* to the Imperial Parliament. The cost of 
these * re.-erved ’ services, together with the Imperial contribution, represents 
a>out 40 per cent, of the total expenditure of Northern Ireland while the 
remaining 60 per cent, represents the cost of administration in the Province, 
ineliiamg edncation, old age and blind persons* pensions, health and un- 
employiiient insurance, police, prisons, public works, agricultural develop- 
ment, commercial services, finance, etc. The Northern Irish Parliament has 
independent powers of taxation, except as regards customs duties, excise 
duties on articles manufactured and produced, excess profits duty, corpora- 
tion profits tax, any tax on profits or a general tax on capital, or any tax 
substantially the same in character as any of these duties or taxes. It has 
no power to impose, charge or collect income tax, including sn^ier tax, but 
it can grant relief from these taxes to individuals resident and domiciled in 
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Northern Ireland. The Northern GoTernment also raises money, as required, 
hy means of Ulster Savings Certificates and Treasury Bills, for the purpose 
of meeting temporary deficiencies of^revenue and for advances to the Un- 
employment Fund. In October, 1925, a Government Loans Fund was 
established from which loans are made to local authorities and others for 
public utility services. This has been financed by issues amounting to 
3,100,C00Z. Ulster Loans 4J% Stock, 1945-1975. 

The revenue accruing to the Northern Iri'.h Exchequer in 1926-27 
amounted to 11,173,0002., and the expenditure amounted to 11,137,0002. 
For the year 1927-28 the revenue is estimated to amount to 11,208,0002., 
and the expenditure to an approximately equal sum. 

Production. 


AgricuUicre . — The acreage under crops in Northern Ireland in 1925 and 
1926 was as follows *. — 


Crops. 

1925 

1926 

Crops. 

1926 

1926 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley and Here . . 

Bye 

Beans and Peas . . 

Total Corn Crops . 

j 

Acres. 

1 S,639 

1 332,063 

1 2,817 

' 678 

I 750 

Acres. 

6,105 

320,173 

1,669 

762 

985 

Potatoes .... 
Turnips .... 
Man^els and Beet 

Root 

Cribbage .... 
Other Green Crops . 

Total Green Crops 

Plax 

Fruit 

Hay, 

Total under Crops 

Acres. 

154,384 

46,380 

082 

2,665 

21^6 

Acres. 

163.071 

45,842 

1,221 

2,975 

2,244 

829,447 

329,684 

206,596 

205,358 

1 


87,786 

9,346 

478,149 

80,524 

9.065 

484,090 

1,061.324 

1 008,716 


The yield in 1926 was (in tons) : oats, 292,735 ; potatoes, 1,068,801 ; 
turnips, 876,015 ; flax, 6.026 ; hay, 1,095,975. 

The livestock in 1927 was : cattle, 697,345 ; sheep, 484,067 ; pigs, 
236,285 ; goats, 52,769 ; horses used in agriculture, 88,758 ; unbroken 
horses, 5,150 ; mules and jennets, 257 ; asses, 8,544. 

There were 104,410 agricultural holdings exceeding one acre in area in 
1926, in the hands of 102,550 separate occupies. 


Mming . — ^The mineral output in 1925 and 1926 for Northern Ireland 
was : — 



1925 

1926 


1926 

1926 

Bauxite, Iron Ore and 
Lignite .... 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Gypsnm .... 

Tons. 

227 

Tons. 

89 

8,483 

ll,9Ji9 

Granite .... 

140,192 

116,778 

Chalk 

190,246 

141, '86 

Igneous Rock . , 

867,602 

329.337 

Olay 

156,276 

12^.063 

Lm.estone . . . 

64,907 

67,766 

Fireclay .... 

6,011 

5,000 

Moulding Sand . . 

Bo* k Salt .... 

— 1 

— 

Flint 

897 

845 

0,893 ' 

6,093 

139,976 

Gravel and Sand . . 

37,789 

25,383 

Sandstone .... 

151,972 


The number of persons employed in 1924 was 2,412, in''1925 was 2,776, and 
in 1926 was 2,628 inclusive of those employed at coal mines. 
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Religion. 

The principal religions professions Northern Ireland, as recorded at 
the census 0119 11, were: Kouian Catholics, 430,161 ; Protestant Episcopaliajis, 
327,076 ; Presbyterians, 895,039 ; Methodists, 46,942 ; Other professions, 
52,313 ; Total, 1,250,631. 


Instruction. 

Under the Education Act (Northern Ireland), 1923, there has been set 
up a Ky.steiii of local conrrol for all foims of e<<ucation thrMUghout Northern 
Ireland, which esta* lishes the councils of counties and county boroughs as 
local education authorities. 

The following are the latest available statistics for the Academic year 
1926-27 : - 

UniversHy: The Queen’s University of Belfast (founded in 1849 as a 
College of the Queen’s Univer-ity of Ireland, and reconstituted as an 
independent University in 1909), 111 Prolessors and Lecturers, and 1,236 
students in 1927. Secondary Education: 70 schools with 9,012 pupils. 
Technical Instruction : 55 technical schools and 88 other centres with over 
23,000 students. Elmcntary Eaueation : 1,970 public elementary schools 
with 202,437 pupils on rolls. 


Justice, 

Under the Government of Ireland Act, 1920, a Supreme Court oi 
Judicature of Northern Ireland has been estaidished, cousistiiig of the Court 
of Appeal in Northern Ireland and the High Court of Justice in Northern 
Ireland. An appeal lies direct, in certain conditions, from the former to the 
Hou'je of Lords. 

Tho Police Force consists of [a) the Royal Ulster Constabulary, with a 
statutory maximum strength ol 3,000 ; and (J) the Special Constabulary, a 
temporary force. 

Finance, 

The bulk of the taxation of Northern Ireland is imposed and collected by 
the Imperial authorities, wh” inak*- certain ileductions and remit tin- balance 
to the Northern Iri-*h Exchequer. The exact share of the latter in the 
proceeds of such taxation is determined by the .loint Exchequer Board, a 
special body consisting of one representative of the Iniperisl Treasury, one of 
the Northern Irish Treasury, and a chairman appointed by the King. The 
deductions made by the Treasury represent a contiibution towards Imperial 
liabilities and expenditure, and the net cost to the Imperial Exchequer of 
Northern Irish service.N ‘reserved’ to the Impenal Parliament. The cost of 
these ‘re.'.erved ’ services, together with the Imperial contribution, represents 
alout 40 per cent, of the total expenditure of Northern L eland while the 
remaining 60 per cent represents the cost of administration in the Province, 
inelnaing education, old age and bjiud persons* pensions, h*alth and un- 
emplbyiiient insurance, police, prisons, public works, agricultural develop- 
ment, commercial services, finance, etc. The Northern Irish Parliament has 
independent powers of taxation, except as regards customs duties, excise 
duties on articles manufactured and produced, excess profits duty, corpora- 
tion profits tax, any tax on profits or a general tax on capital, or any tax 
substantially the same in character as any of these duties or taxes. It has 
no ]»ower to impose, charge or collect income tax, including super tax, but 
it can grant relief from these taxes to individuals resident and domiciled in 
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Northern Ireland. The Northern Government also raises money, as required, 
by means of Ulster Savings Certificates and Treasury Bills, for the purj:)ose 
of meeting temporary deficiencies of^revenne and for advances tn the Un- 
October, 1926, a Government Loans Fund was 
estaoiLsnea from which loans are made to local authoriiies and others for 
o financed by issues amounting to 

3,10O,C00L Ulster Loans 4i% Stock, 1945-1975. 

Ihc revenue accruing to the Northern Irish Exchequer in 1926-27 
aniounted to 11,173,000L, and the expenditure amounted to 11,137,000?. 

revenue is estimated to amount to 11,203,000L, 
ana the expenditure to an approximately equal sum. 


Production. 

1 acreage under crops in Northern Ireland in 1925 and 

1926 was as follows 


Crops. 

1926 

1926 

Crops. 

1926 

1926 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley and Bere . , 

■Rye 

Beans and Peas . . 

Acr<^s. 

3,639 

382,063 

2,817 

678 

750 

Acres. 

6,105 

320,173 

1,669 

762 

985 

Potatoes , . . , 
Turnips .... 
ManKels and Beet 

Root 

C^hbage , . , , 
Other Green Crops . 

Acres. 

164,384 

46,380 

982 

2,605 

Acres. 

153.071 

45,842 

1,221 

2,975 

2,244 

Total Com Crops . 

329,447 

329,084 

2 1^5 

Total Green Crops 

206,590 

205,368 

! 



1 

j 



Flax 

Fruit . , . . , 
Hay 

87,786 

9,346 

478,149 

30,524 

9 065 
484,090 


1 


Total under Crops 

1,061.824 

1 058,716 


^ • oats, 292,735 ; potatoes, 1,068,801 ; 

turnips, 876,015 ; flax, 6,026; hay, 1,095,975. 

697,345 ; sheep, 484,067 ; pigs, 
do,z85 , goats, 52,769 ; horses used in agriculture, 88,758; unbroken 
nor^s, 5,150 ; mules and jennets, 267 ; asses, 8,644. 

mni' • agricultural holdings exceeding one acre in area in 

1 925, in the hands of 102,550 separate occupiei-s. 

^i^wp.^The mineral output in 1925 and 1926 for Northern Ireland 


was ; — 



1925 

1926 


1925 

1926 

Bauxite, Iron Ore and 
Lignite .... 
Chalk 

gLy, 

Fireclay .... 

Flint 

Gravel and Sand , , 

Tons. 

8,483 

190,246 

156,276 

6, on 

897 

87,789 

Tons. 

11,9»9 

141,186 

12.*i.063 

5,000 

845 

i 25,383 

Gypsum .... 
Granite .... 
Igneous Rook . . 
Lm.estone . . . 
Moulding Sand , . 
Eo< k Salt .... 
Sandstone «... 

Tons. 

227 

140,192 

367,602 

64,907 

9,893 

151,972 

Tons. 

89 

116,778 

829.337 

57,765 

6,093 ' 
189,976 


• 1 number of jiersons employed in 1924 was 2,412, inri925 was 2,776, and 
lu 1926 was 2,628 inclusive of those employed at coal mines. 
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— ^Tlio two principal manufactures are linen ami ship- 
building, both centred in Belfast:. The former provides employment for 
approximately 110,000 persons, exclnd^g tliose engaged in growing the fibre ; 
1,000,000 spindles, and 40,000 looms. The value of linens ex})orted from 
the United Kingdom <luring 1926 was 10,018,528^,, practically the whole of 
which came from Northern Ireland. The Belfast shipyards employ 
approximately 20,000 persons, and possess an output capacity exceeding 
250,000 ton> a year. Other important manufactures are rojies and twines, 
tobacco, soaps, aerated waters, biscuits, spirits, hosiery and underwear. 

National Insurmice. Pensions. 

Schemes of compulsory insurance on similar lines to those in force in 
Great Britain are in opera’ ion in Northern Ireland, and make provision for 
benefits duiing sickness and unemployment, and for pensions to persons 
over 65 years of age and to widows and orphans. 

A general outline of the provisions of these schemes is set out in the 
paragraph dealing with ‘National Insurance' in Great Britain. Arrange- 
ments are in force under which insured persons may move between Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland without loss of benefit. The number of 
persons in Northern Ireland insured under the various schemes is approxi- 
mately : Health Insurance and Contributory Pensions, 330,000 ; Unemploy- 
ment Insuiance, 263,500. 

Non’Contrihufory Pensions , — Old Age Pensions (non-contributory) and 
Blind Persons’ Pensions are granted to individuals who are not eligible for 
Contributory Pensions provided they have reached the age of 70 (50 in case 
of Blind Persona), and comply with certain conditions as regards British 
nationality and residence in the U.K. 

The number of persons in Northern Ireland in receipt of non-contributory 
Pensions is approximately 41,900. 

CommiLiiicatioiis. 

The total railway mileage of Northern Ireland amounts to 765 miles. 
The area is also well served by inland waterways, and possesses 180 miles of 
canals. Total length of roads is 12,971 miles ; road budget for year ending 
March 31, 1926, was 1,285,126Z. 


ISLE OE MAST.' 

The Isle of Man is administered in accordance with its own laws by the 
Court of Tynwald, consisting of the Governor, appointed by the Crown ; the 
Legislative Council, composed of the Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man, two Deem- 
sters, the Attorney-General, two members apxiointed by the Governor, and four 
members elected by the House of Keys, total 11 members, including the 
Governor ; and the House of Keys, a representative assembly of 24 members 
chosen on adult suffrage wirh six months residence for 5 years by the 6 
‘sheadings’ or local sub-divisions, and the 4 municipalities. Women have 
the franchise as well as men. Number of voters 1926-27, 37,748. The 
island is not bound by Acts of the Imperial Parliament unless sx’)ecially 
mentioned in them. 

Claude H. A. Hill, K.C.S.I., C.LE. 

The principal towns are Douglas (}>opulation in 1924, 20,326), Ramsey 
(4,150), Peel (2,463), Castletown (1,880), Births (1925), 761 ; deaths, 787. 

1 Area and population, see p. 11. 
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In 1926-26 there were 43 elementary schools, 40 being provided schools. 
The enrolled pupils numbered 5j800| and the average attendance 5,065. 
The gross ex}»enditm'e of the Education Authority on elementary education 
for the year 1925-26, amounted to 66,4342. There are 2 secondary schools 
(835 registered pupils), and 9 evening classes (300 registered pupils). The 
gross expenditure on higher education ior 1925-26 was 23,0182. In 1925 
the police force numbered 65 ; in the year 1924 there were 998 persons 
convicted. 

Revenue is derived mostly from Customs. In 1925-26 the revenue 
amounted to 298,4842.; and expenditure to 273,261Z., of which 10,0002, 
waS' paid to the Imperial Exchequer as contribution from the Customs 
revenue. Public debt (1926) 65,6672. 

The principal agricultural produce of the island consists of oats, 
barley, turnips and potatoes, and grasses. The total area of the island, 
excluding water, is 140,936 acres ; the total area of arable land in 1926 
was 62,420 acres and of permanent grass, 18,621 acres. The total acreage 
under corn crops in 1926 was 18,158 acres, including 17,449 under oats, 
176 under wheat, and 451 under barley or here. There were also 6,060 acres 
under turnips and swedes, 1,899 under potatoes, and 84,302 under clover, 
sainfoin ana grasses under rotation. The number of a^icultural holdings 
in 1926 was ,1,411. The live stock in 1926 consisted of 3,819 horses ; 
18,734 cattle ; 89,717 sheep ; and 2.642 pigs. Total value of minerals 
raised in 1923, 47,4962. Persons employed in mining numbered 414. In 
1924 there were belonging to the Isle of Man 70 fishing boats of an aggregate 
tonnage of 660 net tons. 

The registered shipping (1925) comprised IS sailing vessels (586 net 
tons) and 34 steamers (8,450 net tons) and 24 motor vessels (440 net tons) ; 
total tonnage 9,476 net tons. The tonnage of vessels arrived at ports of 
the island in 1926 was 965,348 net tons (878,967 tons coastwise), and 
departed 932,921 net tons (874,873 tons coastwise). The railways have a 
length of 46J miles, and there are 26 miles of electric railway. 


The Channel Islands are administered according to their own laws and 
customs. Jersey has a separate legal existence ; it is administered by a 
Lxeutemmt-Govemor appointed by the Crown, and a Bailiff also appointed by 
the Crown. The Lieutenant-Governor has a veto on certain forms of legisla- 
tion. He and the Crown officers may address' the States but not vote. • The 
qualification for a vote is the possession of a ijainimiim value of 802. real 
or 1202. personal property. The Royal Court consists of a tribunal of first 
instance and an appeal court. The States for deliberation and legislation 
consist of 12 Jurats, 12 rectors, 12 constables (who are the mayors of the 
parishes), 17 depuths, a”d 2 Crown officers. Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark 
are under one Lieutenant-Governor, but Guernsey and Alderney have ,a govern- 
ment of their own, and Saik is a dependency of Guernsey and under its 
jurisdiction. On May 10, ,1905, a law was passed for the Island of Guernsey 
requiring the api>roval of the Ldeut^Governor .and of the Royal Court of 
the Island previously to the acquisition, or leasing, or occupation ot 
immovable property by aliens or alien companies, registration and liability 
to local rates, &c., being also provided for. The Channel Islands are not 
bound by Acts of the Imperial Parliament unless specially named in them. 
Births; Jersey (1926), 867. Deaths: Jersey (1926), 709, 
l and population, see p. U. 
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Lieutenant-Qommor of Jersey. — Major-General the Hon, Sir Francis 
Bingham, K.C.M.G., K. C.B. AppoinPted May 25, 1924. 

Lieutenar\t- Governor of Guernsey, d:c, — Major-General the Hon. Sir 
Charles J. Sackville-West, K,BE., C.B., C.M.G. Appointed July, 1925. 

Jersey (financial year ended 31st January, 1926): revenue, 
236,586Z. ; expenditure, 247,256/.. ; public debt, 506,375^ ; 1927 : revenue, 
242,306Z. ; expenditure, 252,445Z. Guernsey, &c. (1925) : revenue, 228,8642. ; 
expenditure, 266,744/. Public debt (1925), 661,7442. 

Agricultural holdings above 1 acre in size numbered 1,887 in Jersey, 
and 1,504 in Guernsey, &c. in 1922. 

The total area, and the acreage under crops and grass and the numbers 
of live stock were : — 


- 

Jersey* 

Guernsey, &c.* 

Total 


acres 

acres 

acres 

Total area i 

28,717 

15,750 

44,467 

Area under— 




Wheat 

426 

808 

625 

Oats 

1,22G 


1,965 

Other com crops .... 

164 

— 

297 

Potatoes 

8,923 

842 

9,763 

Clover, sainfoin, and grasses under 




rotation 

3,606 

512 

4.263 

Total arable land .... 

15,941 

5,660 i 

20,655 

Total permanent grass , 

3,471 

6,230 1 

9,894 

1 

number 

number 

number 

Horses 1 

^ 2,177 

1,331 

3,651 

Cattle 

10,070 

6,545 

16,244 

Sheep 

47 

60 

179 

Pigs . 1 

8,049 

2,6S9 

6,960 


1 Tlie area of Jersey includes water, that of Guernsey, &c., excludes water. 


* 1022 (latest available figures). • 1925. 

The imports from the Channel Islands into the United Kingdom in 1925 
amountt*d to 3,445,998/., of which potatoes accounted for 905,934/. ; 
tomatoes, 1,477,783/. ; grapes, 148,805/. ; fresh flowers, 122,124/. ; gianite, 
388,007/. The exports from the United Kingdom to the Islands in 1925 were 
valued at 4,324,139/ 

The registered shipping of Jersey in 1923 was 28 vessels of 1,425 tons, 
and 163 fi.‘«hing boats of 334 tons. Vessels arrived (1926), 464,114 net 
tonnage. Guernsey registered shipping (1925), 36 vessels of 8,699 tons, 
and 106 Ashing boats of 380 tons. 

Books of Eeferenee concerning Great Britain and Ireland. 

1. Official Publications. 

The annual and other publications of the various Public Departmeots, and the 
Reports, drc., of Roval Coniniisu>ons and Parliamentary Committees, [These may be 
obtained fhom H.M. »Stationery Offi *e.] 

2. Non-Official Publications 

Annual Register. A Re vie vi of Public Events. London. (First issue 1759.) 

Ahereonwiiy (Lord), The Basic Inrtuslries of Gr«*at Britain London, 1927 

Aitson (.Sir W. R.), Law and Custom oftheConstitutiou. Vol.I.,4th «d., vol.H, 3rd. ed. 
London, 1907-9. 

Baedeker (E ), Great Britain ; Handbook for Travellers. Leipzig, 1927. 

Bagehotiyi .), The English Constitution. London, 1913. 

Br<v»ey*n Naval and Ship]»mg Annual. 

Buchan (J.), Editor Great Britain (Nations of To-day Series). London, 192R. 

Cahev ( I. ), l/Aiigleterre an xixe siecle son evolution politique. Paris, 1924. 

Cassel’s Histoiy of the Br tihh People, 7 vols. L«»ndon, 1926. 

Cedi (Lord R.) and Clayton (H. J.), Our National Church. London, 1913. 
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INDIA, THE DOMINIONS, COLONIES, PROTECTORATES, 
AND DEPENDENCIES OF THE BRITISH Ex^lPIRE. 

In the following pages the various sections of the British Empire outside 
Gt. Britain and Northern Ireland are arranged in alphahetical order under 
the divisions of the world to which they belong : — 1. Europe ; 2. Asia ; 
3, Africa ; 4. America ; 5. Australasia and Oceania. 

The term ‘ Dominion ’ is used officially as a convenient abbreviation of 
the complete designation ‘ self governing Dominion.’ The Dominions are 
Australia, Canada, Irish Free State, Newfoundland, New Zealand, and South 
Africa. 

The Imperial Conference of 1926 defined the Dominions as 'autonomous 
Communities within the British Empire, equal in .status,^ in no way 
subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic or foreifin 
affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the Crown, and freely 
associated as membei’s of the British Commonwealth of Nations.' The 
Conference further laid down that, as a consequence of this equality of 
status, the Governor* General of a Dominion ‘is the representative of the 
Crown, holding in all essential respects the same position in relation to the 
administration of public affairs in the Dominion as is held by His Majesty 
the King in Great Britain,’ and that ‘it is the right of the Government of 
each Dominion to advise the Crown in all matters relating to its own affair, ’ 
The Conference also recognised certain treaty-making rights as appertaining 
to the Dominions. 

The term ‘ Colony ’ is an abbreviation of the official designation * Colony 
not possessing responsible Government,’ and includes all such Colonies 
whether or not they possess an elective Legislature, but does not include 
Protectorates or Protected States. The term ‘Crown Colonies ’ is properly 
ap]^licable only to those Colonies in which the Crown retains control of 
legislation. 

Glider the recent Peace Treaties certain ex-German and ex-Turkish terri- 
tories are administered by parts of the British Empire under mandates 
approved by the League of Nations. Theseterritories include Samoa, New Guinea, 
Iraq, Palestine, and parte of the former German Colonies in Africa. 

Dp to July, 1926, all sections of the British Empire outside of Great 
Britain and Ireland were dealt with by the Colonial Office. In that 
month a new Secretaryship of State, for Dominion Affairs, was created, 
and as a result the Dominions Office was set up, to take over from the 
Colonial Office business connected with the self-governing Dominions, the 
self-governing Colony of Southern Rhodesia, and the South African terri- 
tories (Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate, and Swaziland), including 
business relating to the Imperial Conference. 

The Colonial Office now deals with the administrative work of the 
Colonies, Protectorates, and Mandated Territories other than those for which 
the Dominions Office is responsible. It contains seven Departments— the 
"West Indian, Far Eastern, Ceylon and Mauritius, East African, Tanganyika 
and Somaliland, Nigeria, Gold Coast and Mediterranean— dealing with the 
affairs of various groups of Dependencies; a Middle Eastern Division, which 
was established in March, 1921, to conduct business relating to Iraq, 
Palestine, Aden, and Arab areas under British influence ; and a General 
Department, which is concerned with correspondence of a general and 
miscellaneous character including questions of promotion, postal, telegraph, 
and copyright matters, international conventions and commercial taaUes, 
Letters Patent and Commissions, etc. 
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THE lEISH EEEE STATE (SAOHSTAT EIEEANH). 

An Act was passed in 1920 under which separate Parliaments were set up 
for ** Soil ’hern Iieland” (26 counties) and “Northein Ireland” (6 counties). 
The Ulster Unionists accepted this scheme, and the Noithem Parliament 
was duly elected on May 24. 1921, and opened by the hing in peison in the 
folloi^ing June. The rest of Ireland, however, having proclaimed a hepublic 
in jHDi-ary 1919 reJnsed to woik the Act In December 1921 a treaty was 
signed with the British Government which was embodied in the Irish Free 
State (Agreement) Act, 1922. The Treaty contains the following provisions 
among others : — 

Ireland to have the same constitutional status *in the community of 
natiftns hi own as the British Empire' as the Self-Governing Dominions, and 
to be called the Irish Free State. 

Its position in relation to the Imperial Parliament and Government to be 
that of the Dominion of Canada, and the representative of the crown in 
Ireland to be aj)] ointed in like manner as the G<(vernor-General of Canada. 

The Irish Free State to ucdeitake its own coastal defence, the defence by 
sea of Gieat Biitain and Ireland being undertaken by the Imperial forces: 
these provisions to he review’ed at the expiiatinn of five yea is. The Free 
State to afford, in time of ‘war or strained relations' with other powers, such 
harbour and other facilities as the Biitish Government may requiie. The 
establishment^ of the Iri.‘'h defence force not to exceed such propoition to 
the British military establishment as the population of Ireland bears to the 
population of Great Bi itain. 

The ports of Great Britain and of Ireland to be freely open to the ships 
of ‘the other country * on payment of the customary dues. 

By the Treaty ‘Northern Ireland' was given the option of continuing 
its separate existeiife umier the A<t of 1920, subject to the award of a 
* Boundary Commission.' On December 3, 1926, the Biiti h Government 
and the two Iii&h Governments signed an agiennent by the terms of which 
the partition of 1920 continues in f(»rce as deteimined in that Act, the 
Boundary Oommhsioiisbeit'gdi tharg* d from the duty of delivering an Aw^ard. 

By the same agreement the j»tovis ons of the Treaty relating to a Council 
of Ireland and that stipulating the liability of the Irish Free State for a share 
of the h ational Debt of the U nited Kingdom were cancelled. 

Constitution. 

Under the Treaty a Provisional Government was constituted on January 
16, 1922, to carry on for a })eriod of twelve months. In Sejdember 3 922 
the Provisional Parliament niet as a C^uistitumt Assembly to adopt a 
Constitution for the Irish Fiee State. This was passed on October 25, and 
duly enacted by the Imperial Parlian ent on Decmiber 4 (see the Irish Free 
State Constitution A< t, 1922 [Session 2], 13 Geo. V. ch. 1). On December 6, 
19si2, the Constitution came into effeoT by K<yal Proclamation, 

The Constitution de< h res the Irish Free State to be a co-equal member of 
the Community of Nations forming tl e Briti'-h Commonwealth, and that 
‘all powers of Government, and all authority, legislative, executive, and 
judicial, in Ireland are derived from the people of Ireland.' Every person 
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domiciled within the area of the Free State on December 6, 1922, who was 
boni in Ireland, or either of whose parents was born in Ireland, or who had been 
ordinarily resident within the aiea ot the Free State for at least seven years, 
aut(/matieally became a citizen of thf new State unless he or she elected not 
to accept su( h citizenship. The Irish language is declared to be the national 
language, but English is equally recognized as an offiiial language. Liberty 
of pel son and the dwelling of the citizen are inviolable. There is to he no 
endowment of any religion. Freedom of religious opinion and the right 
of association are guaranteed. Elementary education i> tree. 

The Legislature, knowm as the Oireachtas, consists of the King, a Chamber 
of Deputies {Dail Eireann), and a Senate (Seanad Eireann). There must be 
at least one Session each year. Provision is to be made for payment of 
members, and there may be free tiaveiling facilities. Legislative authority 
in respect of money bills is reserved to the Chamber alone, but the Senate 
may make recommendations. Other bills must be passed (or 'acce]*ted’) 
by both Houses, but if the Senate does not pass a bill within 270 days or 
other longer agreed period, after it has first been sent to the Senate by the 
Chamber, the bill shall be deemed to have passed both Houses in the form 
in which it was last passed by the Chamber. There may be a joint sitting of 
the two Houses, if required by the Senate, to del»ate, but not vote upon, a non- 
money bill. The Crown’s Representative may refuse the King’s Assent to any 
bill or reserve the hiU for consideration, provided that the law, practice, and con- 
stitutional usage governing such cases in the Dominion of Canada are followed. 

Provision is made for a Referendum of the people, on demand by a certain 
proportion of members of either House, in respect of any bill other than a 
money bill, or bills necessary for the immediate prese^^ation of the public 
peace, health, or safety. Provision may also be made by the Legislature for the 
initiation by the people of proposals for laws or constitutional amendments. 

Amendments oi the Constitution made after eight years from the date of 
its first operation can only become law after suhmissioi» to a Referendum of 
the people. 

Save in the case of actual invasion, the Irish Free State is not to be 
committed to active participation in any war without the assent of the 
Oireachtas. 

All members of the Oireachtas must take an oath of allegiance to the 
Constitution and of fidelity to the King. Citizens aged 21 and over, without 
distinction of sex, who comply with the prevailing electoral laws, can vote 
for members of Dail Eireann, and take part in the Referendum and Initiative, 
and citizens aged 30 and over, who comply with such laws, can vote for 
members of Seanad Eireann. Each voter has only one vote for either House, 
and voting is by secret ballot. 

Every citizen aged 21 and over, not otherwise disqualified, is eligible for 
election to the Dail Election is upon principles of Proportional Representa- 
tion. The number ot Deputies is fixed on a population basis, and is at 
present 153. Each University existing in 1922 is entitled to elect three 
Deputies. The General Election is to be held on the same day throughout 
the country, and tl e Ddil contumea for four years, unless sooner dissoUed. 

The Stnate consists of 60 members. To be eligible for membership, 
citizens must be at least 35 years of age and eligible for election to the Ddil. 
The members must be citizens who ‘have done honour to the nation by 
reason of useful public seroce,’ or who represent impf»rtant aspects of the 
natioi ’s life. The term of Office is normally to be 12 years. One-fimrth of 
the members are to be chosen by the electors every three years from a 
panel chosen by the two Houses, aU the elections to he on principles of 
Proportional Representation. 
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The first Senate consists of 30 members elected by Dail Eireann and 30 
nominated by the President of the Executive Council. Of the latter, 15 hold 
office for twelve years and 15 for six y|f;ars. In 1924 an election was held, 
on the principles of Proportional Repiesentation, to elect 19 members in 
accordance with Articles 32 and 34 of the Constitution. 

A person may not he a member of both Houses. 

The executive consists of a Council of not more than twelve nor less than 
five ministers. They must be members of the Dail and responsible to it, 
and must include the President and Vice-President of the Council, and the 
Minister for Finance. The President is nominated by the Dail He nominates 
the Vice-President and other members of the Council, but the latter must be 
approved by the DaiL Other ministers may be nominated by the Dail, and 
are responsible to the Dail alone ; but the total number of ministers, in- 
cluding those in the Executive Council, must not exceed twelve. Every 
minister may speak in the Senate. 

The Chairman of the Dail receives a salary of 1,700?. a year ; the Deputy- 
Chairman 1,000?. ; membeis, except ministers and officials, 30?. a month, and 
free first-class railway facilities between Dublin and their constituencies. 

The representative of the King is the Governor-General of the Irish 
Free State (Saorstat Eireann). 

The Free State Parliament met for the first time, as such, on December 6, 
1922. General Elections took place subsequently in August 1923, June 
1927, and September 1927. The state of the parties in October 1927 was : 
Cumann na nGaedhael (Government), 61 ; Feanna Fail, 57 ; Labour, 18 ; 
Farmers, 6 ; Independent, 18 ; National League, 2 ; Total, 162. The Ceann 
Comhairle (Speaker) is not required by law to vacate his seat at a General 
Election, 

Governor-General. — James UaeNeill^ ax^pointed December 6, 1927. 
Salary, 10,000?. 

The Executive Council is as follows (October 1927) : — 

President, — Liam T. MaeCosgair (William T. Cosgrave). 

Vice-President^ Minister for Fmance and Minister for Posts and 
Telegrajp?i^,^P.srnin de Blaghd (Ernest Blythe), 

Minister Jm* JD^enee. — Deasmhumhan MacGeaiailt (Desmond Fitugerald), 

Minister for Indvsiry and Commerce and Minister for External Affairs , — 
Padraig MacGiollagdin (Patrick McGilligan)» 

Minister for Educatmu — Sean O’SuiUeabhain { J. Marcus O'Sullivan), 

Minister for Lands and Agriculture, — Padraig 0 hOgain (Patrick Bogan), 

Minister for Local Government and Public Eealth, — Eisteard Ua 
Maolchatha (Richard Midcahy], 

Minister for Fisheries, — Fionan 0 Loinsigh (Fiuian Lynch). 

The President receives a salary of 2,600?. per year ; and other ministers 
1,700?. 

The usual channel of communication with the British Government is 
the Dominions Office and the Department of External Afiairs. 
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local Government. 

The Irish Free State is divided Into 27 administrative Counties and 4 
County Boroughs, and for each of these areas a Council is elected tiienniaJly 
by the Local Government electors. Each County Borough is an administra- 
tive County of iiself. The area of the counties and the nniiiber of members 
vary considerably, e.g. Carlow County 221, 4S5 statute acres and 26 members, 
and Cork County 1,841,035 statute acres and 68 members. The smaller area 
of the Rural District in the County ceased to be an administrative unit after 
the pahsing of the Local Government Act, 1925. 

By this Act also a new elasbincation of roads is introduced, and they will 
he distinguished in future as ‘main,* ‘county/ and ‘urban’ roads. Mam 
roads will be declared by the Central Authority, and will be under the direct 
control of the County Conncils, charges for construction, repair, and main- 
tenance being spread equally over the whole county. County roads are 
roads in rural portions which are not main roads, and urban roads are roads 
in urban areas not main roads. This classification of roads, together with 
the power to prescribe the standard and quality of materials to be used in 
road construction, and to fix the plans for and types of road signs, is to be 
the basis for a system of imifomily good roads throughout the Free 
State. 

County Boards of Health have been elected consisting of 10 persons, all 
members of the respective County Councils. The method of election provides 
for the representation of each area and particular interest These provisions 
do not, however, apply to Dublin County, in which Rural Councils c^mtinue 
to function as heretofore. The question of the future government of Dublin 
County and City is at present (1926) the subject of investigation by a 
Commission. 

Towns under Municipal Government include 4 County Boroughs, 6 
Boroughs and 62 Urban Districts. The cities of Dublin, Cork, Limerick 
and Waterford are County Boroughs. Borough Councils and Uiban District 
Councils are the local authorities for the purjioses of the Public Health, 
Local Government and Housing Acts, and assess and levy rates. In a few 
small towns the local affairs are administered by a body of Commissioners 
appointed under the Towns Improvement Act, 1854, who have powers to 
discharge certain functions and levy a limited late to defray the cost of 
administration 

The relief »>£ the poor and destitute has until recently been administered 
by Boards of Guardians. It was commonly known as the W orkhouse System 
and dated back to the year 1838. Workhouses have now been abolished, 
ami a county system of administration is being established with the control 
vested in the County Councils and Committees thereof. Instead of a Work- 
house in each Poor Law Union there will be provided in each County a 
Home for the aged and infirm poor, and, where necessary, hospitals properly 
equipped and m charge of a capable surgeon. 

Elections to public bodies are held according to the principle of propor- 
tional representation. The franchise extends practically to all persons of 
either sex who are of full age and have during a qualifying period occupied 
as owners or tenants any land or premises in the area, except premises let as 
furnished lodgings. Any married woman of 30 years or over residing with 
her husband in premises in resjiect of which the husband is entitled to be 
registered as a local government elector is also qualified for the franchise, 
“^men are eligible for election as members of all local government bodies in 
the same manner and on the same conditions as men. 
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Area and Population. 

A census of population in the Irfeh Free State was taken in April, 
1926. The following are the preliminary figures issued and are subject to 
revision . — 


Counties 

and County Boroughs 

Area in 

Population 1926 

Statute 
Acres * 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Province of Leinster. 

Carlow 

221,4515 

17,802 

16,702 

34,604 

Dublin County .... 

218,S73 

87,378 

101,870 

189,248 

Dublin C.B. 

7,1H1 

151,739 

164,732 

316,471 

Kildare 

418.645 

31 982 

26,053 

58,035 

Kilkenny 

509,457 

37.083 

83,982 

70,966 

Leix (Queen’s) .... 

424 S88 

27.205 

24 344 

51,549 

Longtord 

257,770 

20,804 

19,027 

89,831 

Louth 

202,181 

31,608 

31.019 

62,687 

Mi-ath 

677,735 

33, ('06 

29,904 

62,909 

Ofifalv (King's) .... 

49a, 263 

27,499 

25,022 

52,521 

Westmeath 

434,665 

30.114 

26 682 

56,790 

Wexford 

680 950 

48,661 

47,251 

96,812 

Wicklow 

499,958 

28.903 

28,680 

57,583 

Total of Leinster , 

4,847,731 

573,693 

675,218 

1,148.911 

Province of Munster. 

Clare 

788,337 

50 064 

44,964 

95,028 

Cork County .... 

1,841,035 

145 858 

141,401 

287,254 

Cork C.B 

2,681 

37 80b 

41,162 

78,468 

Kerry i 

1,161,762 

77,5^9 

73,276 

150,866 

Limerick County 

661,578 

51,668 

4h 588 

100,244 

Limenck C.B i 

2,386 

19 329 

20,361 

39,690 

Tip]«erar 3 . 

1,051,304 

72,So7 

68,079 

140 946 

Waterford County . . . 1 

453,061 

20 755 

25,137 

61,-92 

Waterford C.B | 

1,438 i 

12.646 

14,001 

26.646 

Total of Munster . . . 

1 5,a63,55T 

494,004 

476,969 

971,033 

Province of Xflster (part of). 1 

Cavan 

! 467,025 1 

43,4R5 

78,060 

88,962 

82,447 

Donegal i 

1,193,641 

74,451 

152,611 

Monaghan { 

818,990 

33.240 

31,903 

65,148 

Total of Ulster (part of) . | 

L979,66B ! 

1 

154,785 

145,316 

300,101 

Province of Connaught. ' 

Galway 

1,467,850 

88 462 

80 849 

169,811 

Leitnm 

376,610 i 

29.232 

26,666 

55,888 

Mayo 

, 1,333 356 1 

86,749 

86,912 

172,661 

Roscommon .... 

608 290 I 

43,288 

40,221 

83,504 

Sligo j 

i 442,-06 i 

36,648 

34,746 

71,393 

Total of Connaught . 

! 4.225*, 211 j 

284,374 

268,883 

562,757 

Total of Free State . . 

17,« 19,156 

1,606 910 

1,466,886 

2,972,802 


* Exclusive of larger rivers, lakes and tideways. 


The population of the Dublin regi.<9tration area (county horongh of 
Dub'in, and the urban districts of Laihndnes and Bathgar, Pen.bioke, 
Blackrtck and Dun Laoghaire) was 419,166, according to the census of 
1926. 
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The following are bhe births, deaths and marriages registered in the 
Irish Free State for 3 years : — 


Years 

Births 

Death*? | 

Marriages 

1924 

68,402 

45,180 

14.822 

1926 

62,069 

43,650 

13,820 

192() 

61,176 

41,740 

13,570 


Immigrants, 1926, 10,638 ; 1926, 10,113. Emigrants, 1926, 29,412 ; 
1926, 80,895. 


KeligiOR. — The principal religions professions in what is now the Irish 
Free State, as rec orded at the census of 1911, were as follows : — 


- 

Leinster 

Munster 

Ulster 
(3 counties) 

I 

Connaught 

Total 

Roman Catholics . 
Protestant Episcopalians 
Presbyterians 

Methodists . 

Other Professions . 

990,045 

140,182 

12,866 

8,068 

10.883 

973,805 

50,646 

4,180 

4,175 

2,689 

260,655 

89,697 

20,371 

2,874 

1,568 

588,004 

19,010 

2,069 

1,823 

578 

2,812,609 

249,535 

45,486 

16,440 

15,718 

Total 

1,162,044 

1,035,495 

831,165 

610,984 

3,189,688 


IllstriLCtioil. — MemerUary Elementary Education is free 

and is given in the National Schools, which are under local managers, but 
are subject to the control of the Department of Education. 

Since the establishment of the Saorstat the Irish language has been 
included as an essential part of the curriculum for all National Schools, and 
special courses in Irish have been held each year. Approximately 6,200 
teachers have already qualified to teach the language. The use of Irish 
as a medium of instruction in the schools has also largely increased. 

The latest statistics available show that the number of schools in 
operation is 6,636, affording accommodation for 660,000 pupils. The 
number of pupils enrolled in the schools is 493,382 ; the percentage average 
daily attendance is 73*6 ; the number of teachers of all classes is approxi- 
mately 18,000. 

There are five State-aided Training Colleges. The number of qualified 
teachers issuing from the Colleges e^ch year is approximately 320. 

The estimated State expenditure on Elementary Education for the year 
1927-28 is 3,605,852^ , excluding the cost of administration. 

SecoTidary hducation . — The Secondary or Intermediate Schools are under 
private control and are conducted in many cases by Religious Orders ; all 
schools receiving grants from the State are open to inspection by inspectors 
of the Education Department, The number of recognised Secondary Schools 
during the school year 1925-26 was 284, and the number of pupils between 
the ages of 12 and 20 yeai’S in attendance was 25,610. A new scheme of 
Secondary Education was iiitroduc»'d at the be^nning of the school year 
1924-26, under which the schools are allowed considerable freedom in drawing 
up their programmes, and the grants paid to the schools are reckoned on a 
capitation basis. Estimated total expenditure for 1927-28, 272,600Z., ex- 
cluding the cost of administration. 

Techwcal Education . — Technical Schools are established in all the cities 
and in the principal towns. These schools are controlled by the local 
authorities, and are maintained partly by the rates and partly by State Grants. 
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Estimated total expenditure for Tecbnical Education for 1927-28 is 197,800Z. 
(taxes) and 60,000l (rates). 

University Education is given atf the University of Dublin (Trinity 
College), founded in 1591, ^ and* at the National University of Ireland, 
founded in Dublin in 1909. The latter has three constituent colleges, namely, 
the University Colleges of Coik, Galway, and Dublin. The numbers of 
professors, &c., and students, in 1926-7, were as follows : — 


Universities. 

Professors and 
Lecturers. 

Students. 

Trinity College, Dublin 

99 

1,147 

University Colk^ge, Cork 

45 

471 

,, M Galway 

32 

250 

,, „ Dublin 

I 93 

1,220 

Total 

269 

3,088 


Justice. 

Justice is administered by Courts set up by the Courts of Justice Act, 
1924, pursuant to the Constitution. They consist of a Supreme Court, a 
High Court, a Court of Criminal Appeal, a Central Criminal Court, a 
Circuit Court and a District Court. 

The Supreme Court, which consists of the Chief Justice (who is ex- 
oficio an additional Judge of the High Court) and two other judges, has 
appellate jurisdiction from all decisions of the High Court. The High 
Court, which consists of a President (who is ex-officio an additional Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Appeal) and five ordinary Judges, has full original 
jurisdiction in and power to determine all matters and questions, whether 
of law or fact, civil or criminal. In all cases in which questions arise 
touching the validity of any law having regard to the provisions of the 
Constitution, the High Court alone exercises original jurisdiction. The 
Court of Criminal Appeal consists of the Chief Justice or some other Judge 
of the Supreme Court and two ordinary Judges of the High Court. It deals 
with appeals by persons convicted on indictment where the appellant obtains 
a certificate from the trial Judge that the case is a fit one for appeal, or, in 
case such certificate is refused, where the Court itself, on appeal trom such 
refusal, mnts leave. Where leave to appeal is granted, the appeal is 
heard and determined by the Court of Criminal Appeal on the report of the 
official stenographer present at the trial, with power to the Court to hear 
further evidence or to refer any matter back for report by the trial Judge. 
The decisions of the Coui-t of Criminal Appeal are final, unless that Court or 
the Attorney- General certifies that the decision involves a point of law of 
exceptional public impoitance, and tnat it is desirable that an appeal should 
be taken to the Supreme Court of Appeal. The Central Criminal Court 
consists of a Judge of the High Court, to whom is assigned, for the time 
being, the duty of acting as such Court. It is held at such times and in 
such places as the President of the High Court may direct, and at it are 
tried crimina-l cases which are outside the juritodiction of the Circuit Court or 
which may be sent forward to it for trial from the Circuit Court. 

The Saorstdt is divided into eight Circuits, each of which, is presided 
oyer by a Judge of the Circuit Court. The jurisdiction of this Court in 
civil jgroceedings is limited as to amount, save by consent of the parties, 
in which event the jurisdiction is unlimited. In orinainal matters, it has 
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jurisdiction in all cases save murder, attem}>t to murder, conspiracy to 
murder, high treason, treason felony, treasonable conspirncy or piracy. 

The District Court consists of thiifty-tliree Justices of the District Court. 
Three of such Justices are assiyned to the Dublin Metropolitan area; the 
remainder of the country is divided into thirty districts, to each of which 
a Justice of the Distiiet Court is assigned* The District Court is a Court of 
summary jurisdiction with a small civil jurisdii tion— in contract cases up to 
252., and in cases of tort, with certain exceptions, up to 102. 

All Judges and Justices of the District Court arc appointed by the 
Governor- General on the advice of the Executive Council. 

Finance. 


Estimates of Receipts. 



1926-27 

Actual 

Fiu:ures 

1927-28 

Estimates 

Tax revenne 

Non-tax revenue 

Additional amount to be found by borrowing or otherwise . 

Total receipts . . . . £ 

£i 

21.077,000 

3.983.000 i 

8.172.000 

£ 

20,315,000 

3.775.000 

8. 258.000 

28,2S2,0u0 ^ 

82,248,000 


Estimates of Expbnditukb.^ 


— 

1920-27 

Actual 

Figures 

1927-28 

Estimates 

Central Fund Services . . . • . 

Supply Services 

Capital Issnes 

Repayment of temporary borrowings 

. 

£ 

3,183,000 

23,892,000 

887,0U0 

270,000 

£ 

3.921.000 
28,603.000 

2.074.000 

2.760.000 

Total expenditure . 

. £ 

28,282,CtO 

32,248,000 


The estimated tax revenue in 1927-28 includes: Customs, 6,779,0002. ; 
excise, 6,611,0002. ; estate, etc., duties, 1,100,0002. ; stamp duties, 475,0002. ; 
income tax, 3,750,0002. ; super tax, 550,0002. ; corporation profits tax, 

300.0002. ; motor vehicle duties, 650,0002. Particulars of the estimated 
Non-Tax Revenue are; Postal service, 1,198.0002.; telegraph service, 

231.0002. ; telephone service, 320,0002. ; special rate under the Damage to 
Property (Compensation) Act, 1923, 850,0002. ; miscellaneous, 1,676,0002, 

The estimated expenditure for 1927-28 includes: Debt charges, 1,170,0002. ; 
old age pensions, 2,627,0002.; property losses compensation, 979;0002. ; 
education, 4,533,0002. ; army, 2,401,0002. 

* In regard to the two years under disrttssion a substantial proportion of the expenditure 
is of a capital and productive character, while a number of items representing heavy 
charges are abuonual and non-recurrent, these latttr items being in the main due to 
conditions ans ng from the period of strife inxmediately preceding and following the 
establishment of the Free State. Some oi the items of tfao estimated expenditure; for the 
current year which fall within these categories are 

224,00iiZ. issned to met t Capital Exv^ndiuire under the Telegraph Acts j 

1,860.0002. for Shannon Electricity Development; 

1,000,0002. for Road Fund ; 

580,4602. for repayment of B4il Eireann Loan (Internal) of 1919'20 ; 

979,1802 Property Losses Compensation. The aggregate amount of the items falling 
within the categories mentioned is approximately 9,000,0002. 
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Defence. 

Article 46 of the Goostitutioo of t#ie Irish Free State lays it down that 
the Oireachtas baa the exclusive right to regu'afe the raisiogand inaiiitaiLiug 
of the armed forces in the Iiish Free State and the Oireachtas p'osseshes 
control ot every such force. The Executive Council is authorised by the 
Defence Forces (Temporary Provisions) Acts, 1923 to 1927, to raise, train, 
equip, arm, pay and maintain an armed force consisting of such number of 
officers and men as may from time to time be provided b\ the Oireachtas. 

The command in chief of, and all executive and administrative powers 
in relation to, the forces is by the Acta mentioned ve.sted in the Executive 
Council and exercised through and in the name of the Minister tor Dt-fence, 
A Council of Defence is constituted by the ‘Ministers and Secretaries Act, 
1924 " to assist the Minister for Defence in the administrarion of the 
business of his Department. It consists of the Minister (Chairman), a 
Civil Member (a member of Dail Eireann), and three military members, 
being the Chief of Staff, the Adjutant-General and the Quartermaster- 
General. 

The Irish Free State is divided into seven military districts : the Curragh, 
Athlone, Limerick, Cork, Kilkenny, Dublin North and Duhlm S uth 
D>stiicts. The Curragh Camp is the principal training centre for all ranks. 
The total strength provided for is 928 commissioned ofilceis and 11,922 non- 
commissioned officers and men. Infantry is organised in sixteen battalions. 
The remaining services are Air, Aitillery, Armoured Car, Engineer, Signal, 
Military Police, Medical and Transport Corps, a School of Music, and a 
Military College. 

^ Arrangements have been made for the establishment of a Reserve which 
will consist of officers of the Forces who have letired therefrom and non- 
commissioned officers and men who, having served in the Forces, have been 
transferred to the Reserve. 

Coastal Defence , — In accordance with the Treaty between Great Britain 
and Ireland, the defence by sea of Great Brit»m and Ireland is undertaken 
by Impeiial Forces. The question of Ireland undertaking a share of her 
own coastal defence is to be the subject of a Conference, 

The estimated total expenditure for the financial year ending March, 1928, 
is 2,183,767Z. 


Production. 

AgricuUufe^^G&eOirdX distribution of surface (in acres) : crops and 
pasture, 12,181,242 ; grazed mountain, 2,124,690 ; woods and plantations, 
248,878 ; other land, 2,464,445 ; total, 17,019,155. 

The area under crops in recent years was as follows : — 


Crops 

1918 

1924 

1926 

1926 

Com crops 

Green crops 

Plax 

Pruit 

Hay 

Total extent under crops . 

Acres 
906, ^32 
771,146 
12,044 
7,684 
2,028,498 

Acres 
88«.717 
727 202 
10,859 
7,981 
2,288,097 

Acres 

847,705 

704,899 

10.688 

7,909 

2,266,178 

A CIVS 

825 088 
712.042 

6, s02 

7, fil6 
2,5:87,849 

8,726,204 

8,920,356 

3,886,874 

3,889,296 
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The following tables show tho area under the principal crops, with the 
estimated yield ; — • 


Crops 

Bxtent in Statute Aci es 

1913 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barit y and Bere .... 
Rye ... ... 

Potatoes ... . . 

Turnips 

Wan id els 

Cabbage 

Flax 

Hay 

28,314 
702,714 
169,031 
6,242 
414, .S24 
217,162 
76,843 
33,2 iO 
12,044 
2,028,493 

.32,612 
68'',b70 
166,239 
S,134 
892.650 
201 571 
84,087 
30,994 
10,.S59 

2 288,097 

22,252 
671, S:0 
145,626 
7,616 
380,140 
199 024 
7S,‘j38 
30,162 

10, HS** 
2,265,173 

29,386 
647,407 
141 009 
6,C45 
374,771 
194,600 
80,889 
34.428 
6,802 
2,287, S49 


Crops 

Average yield per Statute Acre 

1913 

1924 

1925 

1926 


Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Wheat 

20*9 

17-0 

18*1 

21*0 

Oats 

18*6 

14-0 

17*4 

19*7 

Barley and Bere .... 

19*9 

15*8 

18-2 

20*3 

Rye 

16-7 

— 

— 

15*7 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Potatoes 

6*0 

3*8 

5*6 

5*2 

Turuii»s 

Ik-8 

13-3 

16-0 

19*1 

W angels 

20-7 

11-9 

16*8 

20*8 

Cabbage 

13-0 

— 

— 

9*7 


Stones 

Stones 

Stones 

Stones 

Flax 

34*6 

20-8 

22*8 

26*9 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Hay 

2*2 

2-0 

1*9 

2*3 


Total Produce 


Crops 

1913 

1924 

1926 

1926 




Tons 

T«>ns 

Tons 

Tons 

Wheat 



29,518 

27,720 

20,119 

SC, 926 

Oats . 



664,966 

482,069 

685,66.3 

638.729 

Barley and Bere 


167,931 

128,429 

132,255 

143,400 

Rye 



5,197 

— 

— 

5,205 

Potatoes . 



2,471,128 

1,492,070 

2,138,374 

1,931,820 

Turnli>s . 



4,092,48.3 

2,671,580 

3,299,373 

8,735,492 

Mhngels . 



1,580,941 

1,000,040 

1,318,878 

1,684,764 

Cabbage . 



432,804 1 

— 

— 

334,243 

Flax . . 



2,604 

1,347 j 

1,626 

1,146 

Hay . 



4,506,637 

4,576,194 ' 

4,279,828 I 

6,283 608 


The number of live-stock in 1927 was: rattle, 4,048,430; bheep, 
3,120,637 ; pi<fs, 1.177.637 ; goats *ndkids, 185,810 ; horses, 428,614 ; mules 
and jennets, 19,066; a-'^ses, 196,926. 

Fisheries . — The fishing industry represents a considerable 'factor in the 
national economy Up to the present, however, most of the fishing has not 
been done on modern commercial principles ; all classes of cralt, from the 
steam trawler to the piimitive curragh, being utilised.^ 

The numbers of vessels, men, and hoys engaged in fishing in the year 
1926 were : 11 steam, 303 motor, 1,423 sail, and 2,571 J-ow boats.; total 
4,308 vessels ; men and boys, 14,020. 
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The quantities and values of fish landed during 1926 were : demersal 
fish, 95,n32 cwts., value 151,6852. pelagic fish, 468,648 cwts., value 
204,579?.; shell fish, 100,088 cwts., value 75,7082. 

The inland fisheries are a very injportant national asset, providing some 
of the finest saimon and trout fishing in the world. There are also lakes of 
a total aiea of some 400 square miles containing considerable quantities of 
coarse fish available for capture. Precise bgures as to the quantity and 
value of salmon captured are not available, but they may be stated as being 
not less than 2,000 ions and 600,0002. respectively. 


Commerce. 

Less than a quarter of the value of the goods impoited into the Irish 
Free State are dutiable goods. These include sugar and articles containing 
sugar, tobacco, beer, wine and spirits, motor cars and motor cycles and 
parts, musical instruments and parts, boots and shoes, matches, soap, 
candles, empty glass bottles and jars, apparel, blankets, furniture of wood, 
domestic woodwaie and bedsteads. In addition to these articles, protective 
duties were placed in 1926 on oatmeal and wireless sets and parts. 

Value of imports and exports of merchandise (excluding bullion and 
specie and goods transhipped under bond) of the Irish IVee State during the 
year ended Dect^mber, 1926. 


Classes 

Imports 

Exports 

Re-Exports 

Live animals 

Foort, (Innk and tobacco 

(a) Baw or sini) ly prepared 

lb) Manufactured pr inepared .... 
Other raw matt rials and iiiariiifactured goods 

(а) Baw or simply prepaied 

(б) Mann faptmed or prepared .... 

Parcel Post^(non-dutiable) 

£ 

1,625,421 

I 9,549,709 
15,124,676 1 

6,461,864 

26,669,242 

2,054,909 

17,603,246 

4,813,277 

14,480,209 

1,716,783 
1,756,390 
959,476 j 

1,162 

61,080 

138,847 

69,604 

500,650 

Total 

61,285,941 

41,185,879 

771,338 


The following Table shows the value of the trade by principal countries : 


Consigned from . 

1920 

Irish juoduce and 
manufactures 
consigned to 

1926 

Great Britain . 

Northern Ireland 

UniterJ States of America . 
Germany .... 
Argentina .... 
Canada .... 
Belgium .... 
Holland .... 
Prance .... 

Sweden .... 
Ozecho-Slovakia , , 

Poland (incl, Danzig) 

Rm mania .... 
Portugal .... 
Australia .... 

£ 

39,880,101 

4,956,589 

2,300,153 

l,b32,64T 

l,221,^86 

1 1,(189, 328 

1 902,982 

520,515 
441.600 
306,002 
191,110 
178.031 
168,238 
156,617 

Great Britain 

Northern Ireland . 
United States of America 
Germany , . , . 

Belgium .... 
Straus Settlements. 
British India . . ■ . 

Prance .... 

£ 

34,866,892 

6,445,968 

806,395 

223,786 

141,700 

84,719 

80,784 

72,949 
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Principal Imports and Exports during 1926 


Imports 


I Value ' 


Horses . 

Bacon and hams 
Butter . 

'Wheat . 

Maize . 

'Wlieaten floiir 
Maizemeal . 

Oil- seed, cahe and meal 
Fruit . 

Goc< a preparations 
Confectionery (except chocolate). 

Hops ... * 

Sugar, refined 
Wines .... 

Tcibacco unmanufactured 
Coal .... 

Oemcnr for building . 

Iron and steel manufactures (ex- 
cluding cutlery and niachnn ry) 
Non-ferrous' metals and manu 
factures . . . - 

Machinery . 

El- ctncal goods . 

Motor cars . 

Parts for motor cars . 

Wood and timber 
Cotton piece goods 
Woollen tissues . 

Apparel, outer garments 
Apparel, under garments 


(not 


Boots and shoes . 

Hats, bonnets, etc. 

Hosiery .... 

Other apparel 
Leather and u.annfactures 
Bubber and manufactures 
Paper and cardboard , 
Petroleum lamp oil 
Petroleum niotor spirit 
Fertilisers , , , 

Chemicals, drugs, dyes, colours 
and perfumery .... 


1,281,252 
2,224,692 
I 501,839 
|3,585,t>Sl 
i 2,462,229 
3,103,0n4 
•135,701 
507,467 
1,233,720 
878,700 
396 314 
2,508,533 
475,404 
1,594,811 
331, 4s0 
513, 0?2 
3,422,283 
389,431 

2,083,486 

480,459 
1,665,276 
450,249 
73\496 
495,968 
908,487 
1,187,958 
854, H86 
1,467,098 

89.3,768 

1,792,394 

400,511 

924,876 

1,275,424 

551,287 

683,973 

1,037,234 

360,990 

702,433 

608,485 

1,128,970 


Exports (produce ur manufactuie| 
of ttie Irish Frt-e State) 


Cattle . 

Sheep and lambs 
FiJts . 

H 01 ses 
Poultry 
Bacon . 

Fresh pork . 

I Fish fre.sh (including .shell-fish) 

I Fish, cured or salted, nit canned 
Milk . 

Butter. 

Margarine . 

I Eggs . 

I B.irley 
I Oats . 

! Biscuits 

Porter, beer and ale 
Pota trie 8)41 its . 

Motor car parts . 

Flax . 

Raw wool . 

Linen yarns and manufactures 
Woollen and worsted yams an<i 
manufactuies . 

AT»parel 

Hides and skins . 

Feathers 


Value 


£ 

12,153.251 
1,2.31,659 
1,008, {-50 
2,170,(154 
850,1*26 
2,709,321 
935,755 
418,819 
231,828 
498,724 
S,S29,C3G 
15.>,45S 
2, S< 9,863 
168,065 
211,117 
557,343 
4,956,836 
176,466 
3.59,113 
74,175 
660,963 
158,134 

250,123 

209,083 

427,194 

93,851 


SMpprug; 


The following Table shows tlie number and net tonnage of vessels entered 
and cleared in the foreign trade at Irish Free State ports during the Calendar 
year 1926, showing the principal nationalities. 


Nationality of vessels 

With Cargoes 

Total with Cargoes 
and in BaUast 

Entered 

Irish Free State .... 

British 

American (U.S.) 

Norwegian 

Butch 

German 

Other naddonalitles. . . • ^ , 

Vessels 

3,224 

6,383 

4S 

68 

75 

143 
. 189 

Tons 

2,091,218 

2,9^6,128 

236,470 

47,797 

47,036. 

296,609 

184,238 

Vessels 

8,381 

6,049 

76 

67 

91 

191 

226 

Tons 
2,154,182 
4,7iH,‘556 . 
471,719 
67,815 
63,447 
699,044 
217,234 

Total entered 

9s©70 

5,889,496 

LOrQ&a 

. S,348^Q96 
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Nationality of vessels 

With Cargoes 

t 

Total with Cargoes 
at d in Ballast 

Cleared 

Irish Free State .... 

Biitish 

American (U.S.) .... 

Norwegian 

Dutch 

German 

Other nationalities .... 

Vessels 

2,878 

8,564 

38 

14 

50 

54 

59 

Tons 

2,049,666 

1,905,583 

209,3.S4 

S,^03 

17,993 

151,125 

27,110 

Vessels 

3,407 

5,977 

74 

66 

90 

193 

214 

Tons 
2,r66,482 
4,773,664 
469,309 
57,432 
49,959 
603,183 
20b, 432 

Total cleared 

5,657 

4,869,614 

10,021 

8,332,521 


The number and net tonnage of vessels that arrived and departed in the 
foreign trade at the principal ports of the Irish Free State during the year 
1926 was : — 


Port in the Irish Free State 

Arrived 

Departed 


Vessels 

Tons 

Vessels 

Tons 

Cobhi 

469 

8.669,705 

470 

8,668,277 

Dublin 

4,268 

2,05f,612 

4,261 

2,031,424 

Dun Laoghaire'-J .... 

740 

931,758 

734 

930,738 

Cork 

1,056 

577, 9r 3 

1,073 

575 711 

Waterford 

78S 

322,636 

786 

315,601 

Greeuore 

262 

134,609 i 

261 

133,803 

Limerick 

314 

177,651 

389 

183,650 

Rossi are 

377 

289,956 

366 

288,556 


1 These figures include Atlantic Liners that cained passengers and mails only. 

2 Practically all were vessels canymg passengers and mails only. 


Internal Communications. 

Waterways . — There are 650 miles of inland navigation, including the 
Grand Canal, 208 miles ; the Royal Canal, 96 miles, and the Shannon 
Navigation, 157 miles. The traffic carried during 1926 was (in tons): 
Grand Canal, 191,963; Royal Canal, 10,896; Shannon navigation, 80,387. 

Railways , — The total route mileage of railways open for traffic at the end 
of the year 1926, including the mileage of railvays situated partly within 
and partly withont the Free State, was 3,029. The length of road, first 
track, actually situated in the Free State is 2,674 miles, 
per cent., is constructed to standard gauge. 

Statistics for 1925 and 1926 are as follows ; — 



1925 

1926 

1 

Namber of passengers ... ... 

Goods and livestock conveyed— 

Tons 

25,027,880 

24,173,702 

4,247,163 

3,967,066 

Ton-miles 

239,572,423 

2S1.6'l9,228 

Number of livestock .... ... 

2.748,260 

2,847,842 

Gross receipts 

£8,480,678 

£6,210,420 

Expenditure 

£5,900.909 

£5 597,954 

Net receipts - . . 

£688,769 

£612,466 

Other receipts (including proportion of amount received 
under Irish Railways (Settlement of aaime) Act, 1921. 

: ! 

£656,963 

£697,244 

Total net income . . • • • 

£1,246,782 j 

£1,209,710 
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Tlie authorised capital in 1926 amounted to 42,666,6042. The capital 
receipts were 43,735,618/., and the capital expenditure 45,188,6242. 

The Irish Free State joined the International Postal Union in 1925. 


Diplomatic Representation. 

Sigh Commissioner in London. — Vacant (March 1928). 

Snvoy Extraordinary and Minister FUnipotentiary at Washington , — 
Professor T A. Smiddy, 

United States Minister to the Irish Free State. — ^The Hon. P. A. Sterling, 
(July 26, 1927.) 

The Minister at Washington will deal with matters exclusively affecting 
the Irish Free State. In other matters he will consult with the British 
Ambassador. 
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GIBRALTAE. 

Gouernof , — General Sir Cliaries Monro, Bi, G.C.B,, G.C.S.L, 
G.O.M.G. Salary, 5,5002. with 1,OOOZ. allowances. Appointed September, 
1923. 

ColoTiial /S'ecreZar?/.— Major The Hon. Hubert W. Younjij, C.M.G., D.S 0. 

The Rock of Gibraltar was under the dominion of the Moois till the 
15tli century, when it was joined to the Kingdom of Granada; It was 
captured hy the British in 1704, and ceded 1713. It is a Crown colony, 
situated in 36“ 7' N. latitude and 5“ 21' W. longitude, in the Province of 
Andalusia, in Spain, commanding the entrance to the Mediterranean. The 
Governor, who is also Comniandei in-Chief, is assisted hy an Executive 
Council, established by Letters Patent in September 1 922. It is composed 
of the combatant militaiy officer next in senioiity after the Governor, the 
Colonial Secretary, the Attorney -General, the Treasurer, and three unofficial 
members, selected by the Governor. Area, 1| square miles. Population, 
including port and harbour (census 1921), civil, 17,160 (8,471 males, and 
8,689 females) ; military, 2,932 (2,270 males, and 662 females) ; naval, 546 
(males 477, and females 69) ; total, 20,638 (11,218 males, and 9,420 females). 
Estimated fixed civil population, January 1, 1927, 16,150 (7,740 males, and 
8,410 females). In addition there were at that date about 1,153 aliens. The 
settled population are mostly descendants of Spanish and Italian settlers. 
Civil population births (1926), 427 ; marriages, 169; deaths, 323. Birth- 
rate per 1,000 of fixed civil population, 23 03 ; death-rate, 17*48. Religion 
of fixed population mostly Roman Catholic ; one Protestant cathedral and 
four Roman Catholic churches ; annual subsidy to each commuUion, 6002. 
Education is compulsory between ages 5 and 14 years. Several private 
English schools ; Government aided elementary schools, 18 (11 Roman 
Catholic). Pupils, 2,630 iu 1926-27 ; average attendance, 2,222.^ There 
are 6 secondary schools. Government grant, 9,4802. One magistrate's 
court and a supreme court. In 1926 there were 1,007 summary convictions, 
and one conviction qf serious crime. 



191S 

(pre-war) 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1920 

^ 1 
Revenue . » ‘ 

Expenditure 

$ 

104,634 

82,077 

£ 

291,6921 

]276,788 

£ 

150,2832' 

167,088 

1 £ 
166,115» 

1 160,362 

£ 

162,250 
167, 267^ 

£ 

158,636 

147,042 


3 Includes 93,604i. for appreeiation on luuds luvealed. 

,, 4,(»6S?. ,, ,, ,, . 

8 » 7 , 650 ?. „ „ ,, . 

4 ,, 11,188?. depreuati on on funds invested. 


Chief sources of revenue, 1926 i-— Gustpms, 44,2532.; post office, 28,8232.; 
rents of Crown property, 15,9322 ; fees and re-imbursements in aid, 16,8152.; 
port, harbour, and wharf dues, 21,64 02.; interest on investments, 24,7302.; 
licencoK and internal revenues, 5,9682. ; miscellaneous receipts, 4742. 
Chief branches of expenditure, 1926 .—Establishments, ll7,196l (includ- 
ing personal emoluments 82,6512., other charges 34,5462.); public works, 
9,8482. j pensions, 10,7682.; ecclesiastical grants, 1,0002. ; miscellaneous, 
9,1407. Contribution by Home Government, nil. Public debt, nil. Total 
net assets, 157,7522. Industries unimportant The trade of the port is 
chiefly transit trade, and the supply of coal to ships. There are import 
duties on malt liquors, wine, spirits, tobacco, motor spirits, and perfumery. 

Government savings-bank, with 3,113 depositors, had 116,8832, 
deposits at the end of 1926. 
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Gibraltar is a naval base and position of great strategic importance, which 
is now largely increased in strength and stability. There is a deep Admiralty 
harbour ot 440 acres. Vessels ent^ed, 1926, 4,827 ; tonnage, 6, 12l,2ii8 ; 
cleared, 2,269 ; tonnage, 5,318,496. A telephone syst**m exists in the town, 
and the Eastern Telegraph Company has a station. Postal communication 
daily with England. Letters md post-cards in 1926, 2,991.706 ; newspapers, 
book packets, etc., 472,212. There is cable comniunicatioti with the 
Continent, Tangier, the Mediterranean Eastern ports, and England, vid 
Eastern Telegraph Company’s lines. 

A regular motor-onmibus and carriage service connects Gibraltar with 
the neighbouring Spanish town of La Linea. 

The legal currency i.s that of Great Britain ; hut Spanish money rontinnes 
to circulate freely. Since the outbreak of the great war in 1914 there are also 
currency notes issued by the local Government. The amount in circulation 
at end of 1925 was 160,0002. There are four private hanks. 

Books of Eeference. 

Colonial Report. Anmial. London. 

Gibraltar Dlrectoiy and Guide Book. Gibraltar. 

Luoa$ (C. P.), Historical Geography of the British Colonies. 2nd ed. Vol. 1. Oxford, 
1906, 

Macmillan (A.), (Editor), Malta and Gibraltar : Historical and Descriptive, &c. 
London, 1915. 

Oxford Survey of British Empire. Vol. I. London, 1914. 


MALTA. 

(Governor and Conmiander4n-OM(f. — General Sir John Dii, Oanet E.O.B,; 
appointed March 16, 1927. 

LieuL^Gomrnor. — Sir Thomas Alexander Vans Best^ C.M.G. 

Malta was held in turn by Phoenicians, Greeks, Carthaginians and 
Romans, and was conquered by Arabs in 870. Prom 1090 it was joined to 
Sicily until 1580, when it was handed over to the Knights of St. John, 
who ruled until dispersed hy Napoleon in 1798. The Maltese rose in 
rebellion against the French and the Island was subsequently blockaded by 
the British Fleet, aided by the Maltese, from 1798 to 1800, and with the free 
will of the Maltese was finally annexed to the British Crown by the 
Treaty of Paris in 1814. It is one of the most important ports of call 
in the world, and is the base and resort for repair and refitment of the 
British fleet in the Mediterranean. 

Constitution — Under the Malta Constitution Letters Patent, 1921, 
there is an elected Legislature to control local aifairs, consisting of a Senate 
(partly nominated) of 17 mt-mbers, and a Legislative Assembly of 32 elected 
members. Elections are on a proportional representation basis. There is a 
responsible ministry, as follows : 

Scad of the Ministry and Minister for Police and Posts, unpaid^ — Sir 
Gerald Strickland^ G.C. M.G. , M.P., LL B., M.L.A., Count della Catena, 

Minister for Public B eaUli,~--Pi'ot Kobert V. Galea, L.S A., M.L A. 

Minister for 2'ublic BistmcUon, — Prof. A. Bartolo, LL.D., B.Lit., F.R. 
Hi9t.S. 

Minister for Justice. — Prof. Alfred Parnis, O.B.E., LL.D., M.L.A. 

Minister fof Industry and Walter Salomone, M.L. A. 

Minister for Public Works, — Edwin P. Vaesallo, L.S.A,, M.L. A. 

Minister for the Treasury,— ’Col, A. Samut, C.B., C,M.G., F.B.G.Si ; 
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Certain * reserved * matters, including control of naval, military and air 
forces. Imperial interests, external trail e, coinage, immigration, treaties, and 
relations with foreign States, are dealtfvith by the Governor, who is assisted 
by two Oouncils — an Executive Council consisting of such ministeis as he 
selects, and a ‘Nominated Council,’ consisting of the Lieiitenant-Governor, 
a Legal Adviser, and three officers of the navy, army, and air force. 

The English language, as the official language of the British Empire, and 
the Italian language, as the established language of recoid of the Conits of 
Law, are the official Ian g cages of Malta. The English language is the 
official language of administration, and all official records and public docu- 
ments and all notices of general public importance or interest issued by the 
Malta Government are in that language, without prejudice, however, to the 
use ol Italian as a second official language of administration accompanying 
the British text in such records, documents and notices in so far as may be 
found desirable and convenient. Both languages are recognised as equal 
languages of culture in the University, in Secondary Schools and in the 
higher classes of Elementary Schools, as subjects of study. 

Area and Population. — Malta is 17*4 miles long; area, 95 square 
miles ; and the neighbouring island, Gozo, 26 square miles ; total area 
(with Comino), 122 square miles. Population, Census April 24, 1921, 
224,680 ; civil population on December 31, 1926, 227,440. Births, 1926, 
7,408; deaths, 4,781 ; number of marriages, 1,510. Chief town and port, 
Valletta. 

Instruction. — 117 public schools, with 23,608 pupils at the begin- 
ning of the scholastic year, 1926-27 ; a university with 6 faculties 
and 87 students ; a Government lyceum for boys with 375 students ; 2 
Government secondary schools, one for hoys with 47 pupils, and one for 
girls with 152 pupils ; and 26 technical manual schools. Expenditure on 
elementary eduration, 1926-27, 80,l78f. ; secondary, 8,968f. ; university, 
9,522^. There are about 60 unaided private schools, of which 10 are State 
aided, with about 5,000 pupils. 

Justice. — In 1926-27, 1,376 persons were committed to prison ; 108 
persons were convicted of serious crime and 22,107 summarily. Police 
numbered 581 officers and men and 52 reserve constables on March 81, 1927. 


Piuauce.—The revenue and expenditure in 5 years were : — 


- 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1926-26 

1926-27 

Revenue . 
Expenditure . 

£ 

728,287 

664,380 

£ 

763,298 

7 ^ 7 , 

£ 

773,015 

767,966 

£ \ 
862,246 
828,725 

£ 

912,977 

825,106 


Chief sources of revenue (1926-27) : Customs, 448,403Z. ; succession and 
donation duties, 25,962Z. ; stamp duties, 18,639Z. ; fees of office and reim- 
bursements, 48,652Z. ; rents, 48,269Z. ; Post Office. 8],888Z. ; water service, 
29,993Z. ; electric lighting, 67,465Z. ; interest, 3l,855Z. ; Lotto receipts, 
S9,148Z. Chief branches of expenditure, 1926-27 : Justice, 113,099Z, ; public 
instruction, 106,267Z, ; public health and charitable institutions, 166.429Z. ; 
industry and comm i-rce, 70,855/ ;pul lie works, water, elei triciiy and railways 
departments, 100,482Z. ; public works annually recurrent, 8],727Z. ; public 
works and water and electricity woiks extraordinary, 187,878Z. ; pensions, 
48,869Z. Savings bank, March 31, 1927 had io,533 depositors, and 
deposits, 1,034,868Z. 
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Production. — CKief products : wheat, barley, potatoes, onions, beans, 
cumin, vegetables tomatoes, forages, ^apes and other fruits, cotton. Total 
value of agricultural produce 1926-27, 898,414Z Area cultivated (1926-27), 
42,966-acrt'S in about 11,100 holdings, on leases of 4 to 8 years. Cotton is 
grov^n (1,109 acres in 1926-27 ; production, 202,835 lbs.). Manufactures : 
lace, cotton, filigree, and cigarettes. Chief industry, farming ; on 31st 
December, 1926, horses, mules and asses numbered 10,807 ; homed cattle, 
4,087 ; sheep, 18,196 ; goats. 26,575. The fishing industry occ pied 618 
boats and about 3,500 persons in 1926-27. The catch was about 12,940 
cwt., valued at 58,880Z. 


Commerce. — imports and exports for five years : — 


- 

1922 

1928 

1924 

1 1925 

1926 

Imports 1 . 
Exports 1 . 

£ 

3,673,356 

858,584 

£ 

I 3,841,793 
1.1.56,744 

£ 

4,416,423 

1,461,766 

£ 

4,495,966 

l,i86,lfiS 

£ 

4.639,057 

1,857,848 


t lucluding bullion and specie. 


Transhipment trade is excluded. Principal imports, 1926 : wheat, 
375,258/..; petrol sjdnt, 588,028Z ; coal, 820,425Z. ; flour and semoJa, 
206,663/. ; sugar, 108,134^ ; textile.s, 390,934^. ; metals and manulactures 
thereof, 153,741/. ; cattle foods, 863,438Z. ; vines, 113,981/. ; petroleum, 
117,675/. Principal exports (local) : poiatoes, 10^,693/. ; cigarettes, 
15,202/. ; onions, 20,990/. ; hides and skins, 23,027/.; cumin seed, 19,431/. ; 
old metals, 17,604/. 

Of the total imports in lOfC, 1,043,370/. came from the U.K., 303,183/. 
from British po.ssessions, and 3,192,504/. from foreign countries. Of the 
total exports, 31,59:/. went to U.K. and 2,515/. to the Colonies. 

Vessels entered, 1926, 2,787 ot 3,513,891 tons, including 882 British of 
1,576,374 tons. Belonging to the poit ot Valletta on January 1, 1926, were 3 
sailing vessels of a gross ta nnage of 484, and 11 steamers of 6,153 tons gross. 

CommimicatioilSj &C. — Railway, 7J miles of metre gauge (belonging 
to and worked by the local government) ; telephones, 785 miles of wire. 
The Post-office traffic in 1926-27 was: Inland letters and postcards, 
1,231,900; nevvspa])ers, &c., 779,000; foreign correspondence, received, 
letters, 1,185,200 ; postcards, 110,600 ; newspa]>ers, &c., 721,100 ; dis- 
patched, letters, 2,856.300; postcards. 125,900; newspapers, &c., 160,600; 
parcels, received 74,197 ; dispatched 12,787. 

Money. — British coins and British Treasury currency notes are the legal 
tender. The amount of liritish Treasury currency notes in circulation on 
March 31, 1927, was roughly estimated at 8(»0,000/. There is a small 
issue of notes of the Anglo-Maltese Bank and the Banco di Malta ; hut 
as the Banks are not under statutory control and do not publish balance 
sheets the amount of the note circulation is not known. There are 6 banks. 


Books of Eeference. 

Report of the Royal Commission on the Finances, Economic Position and the Judicial 
Procedure ot Malta, 1912. fCd 6090.] 

Bine Book. AnnUHl Government Printing Office. Malta 

Green Book—' L’Assemhlea JS^asionaU di MaZio,’ published by order of the Maltese 
Parliament in 1922 Malta. 

Papers Relating to the New Constitution of Malta. [Cd. 1S21.J London, 1921. 

Bartolo (A.), The Sovereignty of Maha and the Nature of its Title. Malta, 1909. 

Bong ' J ). Cultivation and Diseases of Piuit Trees in the Maltese Islands. Malta, 1922. 
Bong (JO, Descriptive Flora ot the Maltese Islands. Malta, 1927. 
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Lucas (Ch.), The Empire at War. Vol. V. London, 1920, 

Macmillan (A.), (Editor), Malta and Gibraltar: Historical and Descriptive, &c. 
London, 1915 C 

JUtftud (A.), Kni^itits Hospitallers of the Von. Tongue of England in Malta. Malta, 101*1. 
Shorter (W.). A Hi''tor' <»f the Knithts of Malta. T onrion, 1883, 

Scicluna (H. P.), Dncunients r^-lating to tlie BVench Occnjiatioii of Malta. Malt,), 1023, 
Scicluna (B.. P.), The Archives of the Cider oi St. John of Jerusalem and of Malta, 
Malta 1912. 

iihfphend (J, Dawson), Bei ort op AgTiculliire in Malta. Malta, 1920, 

Zamrait (Th,)* Malta. The Islands and their Histoiy. Malta, 1926. 


ASIA. 


ADEK, PEEm, SOEOTBA. AND EDBIA HTJBIA ISLANDS. 

Aden is a volcanic peninsula on the Arabian coast, about 100 miles east of 
Bab-el-Mandeb. It forms an important coaling-station on tbe highway to the 
East, and is fortified. The settlement includes Little Aden, a peninsula very 
similar to Aden itself, and the settlement and town of Shaikh Othman on 
the mainland, with the villages of Imad and Hiswa. 

In April, 1905, after demarcation of the frontier, Ottoman and British 
Commissioners signed an agreement which determines the boundary of the 
hinterland from Sheikh Murad on the Bed Sea to Bana river, and thence 
north-east to the great Desert. By the Anglo-Turkish Convention of 1914, 
the boundary was prolonged through the desert to a point ou the coast 
opposite Bahrein in the Persian Gulf. The tenitories of the Imam of San’a 
now march "wfith the border-line demarcated by a Mixed Commission (Anglo- 
Turkish) in 1902-4. The Settlement also includes the island of Perim at 
the entrance to the Red Sea, and is subject to the Bombay Government. 
The Government is administered by a Political Resident (who is also General 
Ofiicer Commanding the troops) with four assi-^tauts. The departments of 
the Aden Settlement (Municipal) and the Port Trust are supervised by an 
officer of the P.W. Department, Bombay. The India Office exercises internal 
administrative control (through the Government of India) ; the Colonial 
Office (Middle East Department) is re.«ponsjble for political questions, and 
the War Office in London for military questions. 

Political Resident and Genf'rdl Officer Commanding. — Major-General 
J. H. K. Stewart, K.C.B., D.S 0. 

Area 75 square miles ; includingthe Protectorate, about 9,000 square miles ; 
of Perim, 5 square miles Population of Aden and Perim in 1921, 54,923 
(86,878 males and 18,046 females), against 46,165 in 1911. 

The only Government revenue is from duties on liquor, opium, and salt, 
and from income tax, court fees and judicial lines ; local taxes go to the 
Aden Settlement Fund. There is a Port Tinast. The gross revenue of the 
settlement in* 1926-27 was Es. 7,01,390. Imports' (1926-27), by sea, 
Rs. 7,41,64.487; by land, Rs. 27,82.885; treasure (sea and land), 
Rs.111,13,581; totalimports, Rs.8,80,60,903 (total, 1925-26, Rs.8, 98, 19,456). 
Chief imports; Cotton piece goods, ^ain, hides and skins, tobacco, coal, 
coffee, sugar, fruits, vegetables, and other provisions. Exports,, by sea, 
Bs* 6,62,18,261 ; by land, Rs. 28,52.791 ; treasure (sea and land), 
Rs. 1,04,69,066; total exports, Rs. 6,95,40,118 (total, 1925-26, Rs.7, 52, 67, 613). 
Chief exports ; Coffee, ^ms, hides and skins, cotton goods, tobacco, grain 
. and pulse, ptovisions and sugar. These statistics are exclusive of government 
stores and treasure. In 1926-27, 1,496 merchant vessels of 5,291,617 tons 
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(net) entered tlie port of Aden, of which 761 were British ; in the same year 
883 country (local) craft of 29,734 tons entered. At Perim 624 vessels 
entered, of which 33 \yere Governm^it vessels. Aden itself produces little, 
its chief industries being the manufacture of salt and cigarettes. The trade 
is largely a transhipment one, and is divided into foreign, Indian, and inland. 
There is a branch of the National Bank of India, Limited, and there is 
also one firm of private bankers. 

A mlway was constructed in the Great War for military purposes from 
Aden to Lahnj, 26 miles, and has since been extended to Habil, 8 miles 
beyond Laliej. The gauge is one metre. 

The island of Sokotra (Hadibu alias Taharida) off the coast of Africa is 
under Bntish protection, and the Euria Muria islands, off the coast of 
Arabia, are attached to Aden. Area of former, 1,382 square miles. Popula- 
tion about 12,000, mostly pastoral and migratory inland, dshing on the coast. 
Religion, at one time Christian, Mohammedan since the end of the 17th 
century. The island came under British protection in 1876, by treaty with 
the Sultan. Chief products, dates and various gums ; sheep, cattle, and 
goats are plentiful ; butter is exported. The Kuria Muria Islands, five in 
number, were ceded by the Sultan of Muskat for the purpose of landing the 
Red Sea cable. 

Eeferences. 

Beturn : India (Aden), Pai-t I., containing Report on Aden Harbour by Aden Commis- 
sion appointed in 1901, and Figures of recent Trade in Aden (163). London, 1906. 

Bent (J Th. and Mrs.l, Southern Arabia Loudon, 1900. 

Bwy (G. W.), The Land of Uz.-— Arabia Infelix. 

Farbes (H. 0.), The Natural Hiaiory of Sokotra and Abd-el-Kuii. Liverpool, 190S, 

JacoS (H. P.). Perfumes of Araby. London, 1915.— Kings of Arabia. London, 1923. 

Koemat (F. ), Geologic der Inseln Sokotra, Semha, A:c. Vienna, 1902. 

Irttcae (0. P.), Historical Geography oftbe British Colonies. 2nd. cd. Vol. I. London, 
1900, 


BAHEAIN ISLANDS. 

The Bahrain islands form au archipelago in the Persian Gulf 20 miles 
off al Hasa on the Arabian coast. Bahrain* the largest island, is 27 miles 
long and 10 miles wide. About a twentieth part ot its area is cultivated. 
Other islands are Maharaq, to the north-east of Bahrain,, 4 miles long and 
i mile wide ; Sitra, to the east, 3 miles long and 1 mile wide ; Nebi Saleh, 
about 2 miles in circumference, and several uninhabited islets. The 
islands are low lying, the highest ground being a hill in the centre of 
Bahrain 400 feet high. 

The Ruling Family, the Al Khalifa, came originally from the neigh- 
bourhood of Kuwait and occupied Bahrain, which was then in the hands 
of the Persians, in 1782. The present chhf, Sir Isa bin Ali al Khalifa, 
K.C.LE., C.S.I., became the Ruling Shaikh in 1869. In 1923, owing to 
his advanetd age, he handed over the active conduct of affairs to his 
eldest son and heir-apparent, Shaikh Hamad bin Isa al Khalifa. The Ruler 
is in treaty relations with the Government of India, who are represented by 
a Political Agent. 

The total population is estimated at about 100,000, of which three- 
quarters are the original inhabitants of the islands, of the Shia sect^ the 
remainder, including the Ruling Family, being Sunnis. The Sunnis live 
mainly in the towns of Manama and Maharaq. There is a wealthy 
Persian community in Manama and a number of Indian merchants. 

Manama, the capital and commercial centre, extends fox Utiles abng 
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the shore. There are stone wharves and a pier, but at low tide the pier can 
only be reached in a lijcht skiff. Manama conlains two hospitals, schools, 
a branch of the Eastern Bank, Po^t 0®ce, wireless station, and the official 
residence of the Ruler, Wide roads connect the various (quarters of the 
town. There is a municipal council in Manama and also m the town of 
Maharaq^, on the adjacent island. The two islands are connected by a 
service of motor launches, which also ply to the mainland. The popu- 
lation of Manama is about 25,000 and that of Mahai-aq is about the same. 
There is a coratuunity of some 20 Europeans in Manama, including members 
of the Butch R^^ formed Church Mission. Water in the two towns is supplied 
by artesian wells and nearly 200 fresh-water springs on the various islands 
are used for irrigation. Motor traffic is in use and roads exist between the 
towns and villages, which number about 100. 

In the centre of Bahrain island there are many thousands of ancient 
tumuli whose origin is still uncertain. 

Bahrain is the centre of the famous pearl fishing industry of the Persian 
Gulf. Over 500 boats and 16,000 divers from Bahrain are engaged in fishing 
during four months of the summer. During the season Bahrain is visited 
by numerous arab and c>ntinental pearl buyers from Europe. Other 
industries are : boat-building, manufacture of sailcloth and reed mats, 
date cultivation and breeding of particularly fine white donkeys. 

The greater part of the trade of Nejd and Hassa passes through Bahrain. 
The revenue of the State is obtained from the 5 per cent, ad mlorem 
Customs Duty. 

In 1926, the total imports amounted to 963,8222. ; and exports to 
688,2622. The chief imports were; rice, 849,9132. ; wheat, 20,0492. ; wheat 
flour, 81,9342.; sugar, 51,2872.; Iraf sugar, 48,2142.; coflee, 106,1282.; 
tea, 51,6812. ; ghee, 46,6392. ; piecegoods, 259,027^. The chief exports were : 
rice, 200,2982. ; wheat, 10,7532. ; wheat flour, 7,6882. ; sugar, 43,1682. ; 
loaf sugar, 35,6292. ; coffee, 35,4782. j tea, 20,4592. ; piecegoods, 167,5972. ; 
pearls, 167,1922. 

There is a weekly mail service from India and a bi-weekly service to 
India. Import of arms and ammunition is subject to special permission. 

The principal coins in use are Indian rupees, but Austrian (Maiia 
Theresa) dollars (worth la 1162.) and Turkish liras (worth about 18s.) are 
current. The measures employed are : dhara (= 19 inches). The weights 
are : roba (4 lbs.) ; maund (56 lbs.) and ruffa (560 lbs.). 

Political Resident, Persian Gnlf. —Lieut. -Ool. F. B. Prideaux, O.S.L, 
O.I.E. 

Political Agent at Bahrain, — Major O.K. Daly, LA, 

Assistant Political Agent ai Bahrain, — Captaiu D. R. Smith, LA. 

Eeferences. 

Foreign Office Reports. Annual series. London. 

Bent (J. Th.), The Bahrein Islands in the Persian Gnlf. Proc. R, G. Soc. (N.S 
xii. 1). London, 1890. 

Zmemer (S. M.), Arabia : The Cradle of Islam. Edinburgh and London, 1900. 


BORITEO (BRITISH). 

British North Borneo.— ^ouerwor. — J. L, Humphreys, O.B.E. 

British North Borneo occupies the northern part of the island of Borneo. 
The interior is mountainous, Mount Kinabalu being 13,455 feet high. 

Area, about 31,106 square miles, with a coast-line of over 900 miles. 
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Populatiou (1921 census) 257,804, consisting mainly of Mohammedan 
settlers on the coast and aboriginal tribes inland. The Europeans 
numbered 533; Eurasians, 213; CMnese, 37,856 ; Malays, 20,263. The 
number of natives was 197,058. The most numerous are the Dusuns, 
112,287; the Murats, 37,447 ; and the Bajaus, 33,070. Chief towns, 
Sandakan (population 11,936), on the east coast, and Jesselton, on the 
west coast. 

The territory is under the jurisdiction of the British North Borneo 
Company, being held under grants from the Sultans of Brunei and Suln 
(Royal Charter in 1881). It is administered by a Governor (appointed 
with the approval of the Secretary of State) in Borneo, and a Court 
of Directors in London, appointed under the Charter, On May 12, 1888, 
the British Government proclaimed a formal protectorate over the State 
of North Borneo. In 1898 certain border lands were acquired from the 
Sultan of Brunei, and more recently certain inland territories have been 
occupied. Eor administrative purposes the whole country is divided into 
five Residencies, which are sub-divided into Distiicts. In December 1904, 
an area of about 200 square miles was transferred to Sarawak in exchange 
for rights over coal mines on Brunei Bay. 

There are Protestant and Catholic missions. The laws are based on the 
Indian Penal, Oriminal, and Civil Procedure Codes, and local Ordinances. 
There is an Imam’s Court for Mohammedan law. Native and Indian con- 
stabulary, 800 men under European officers. 


- 

19i3 

(pre-war) 

1922 

1923 

1D24 

1925 

1 1926 

Revenue 
Expenditure 
Imports 1 
Exports 1 

£ 

210,197 

259,494 

684,538 

863,115 

£ 

361,044 

241,784 

1 800,938 

057,383 

£> 

857,404 

844,779 

770,987 

1,218,485 

£ 

871,006 

806,383 

827,662 

1,801,715 

£ 

899,950 

270,638 

854,899 

2,083,800 

£ 

484,886 

278,110 

970,319 

1,987,283 


1 Including treasure. 

Sources of revenue : Opium, birds’ nests, court fees, stamp duties, 
licences, import and export duties, royalties, land sales, &c. No public 
debt. 

Most of the trade is carried on through Singapore and Hong Kong with 
Great Britain and the colonies. The chief products are timber, sago, nee, 
coconuts, gums, coffee, many fruits, nutmegs, cinnamon, pepper, gambier, 
gutta-percha, rubber, camphor, rattans, tapioca, sweet potatoes, and tobacco, 
which is being planted on a large scale. Coal, iron, gold, and mineral oil have 
been found. The exports comprise the products mentioned, with birds’ 
nests, seed pearls, bgche-de-mer, &c. Exports of leaf tobacco : 1926, 
136,0137.; 1926, 145,1547.; of Estate rubber, 1926, 1,261,9817.; 1925, 
1,397,6617. ; of timber, which is the greatest natural resource of the country, 
1926, 160,8167.; 1925, 162,5367. Total value in 1917 of exports to the 
United Kingdom, 384,5067. ; imports, 73,3287. Merchant Shipping (Men- 
of-War and Government vessels excluded): 1925, entered 381,964 tons, 
1926, entered 429,126 tons ; and cleared 433,995 tons. 

A railway, 127 miles, runs from Jesselton on Gaya Bay to Melalap in the 
interior, witlx a branch from Beaufort to Weston on Brunei Bay. There is 
communication by telegraphy, telephone, and wireless telegraphy. 

At Jesselton and Sandakan there are agencies of the Hong Kong and 
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Shanghai Banking Corporation, the Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and 
China, and the Bank of Taiwan. A State Bank has been establislicd, with 
Head Office in Sandakan and a branch at Jesselton* 

The Government issues its own copper coinage (cents and half-cents) ; 
nickel coinage of 1 and 5 cents ; also notes of one, five, ten, and twenty-five 
dollars, and of 26 and 60 cents. Accounts are kept in dollar currency. 

Brunei. — In 1888 the neighbouring territories on the north-west coast of 
Borneo, Brunei and Sarawak, were placed under British protection. On 
January 2, 1906, by treaty, the Sultan of Brunei handed over the general 
administration of his State to a British Resident. The present Sultan 
Ahmed Tajudin Akhaznl Khairi Wad-din is a minor, and succeeded to the 
throne on the death of his father in September 1924. The Pengiran 
Bendahara and Pengiran Pemancha were appointed Joint Regents during 
his minority. The Sultan receives an allowance of 1,400Z. a year from State 
funds, and his two principal ministers 700Z, a year each. Area about 2,600 
square miles, and population, 1921 Census, 25,444 (Europeans, 35 ; Malays 
and Bornean races, 23,938; Chinese, 1,434; Indians, 37). The chief town 
is Brnnei (pop. 12,000). The old town is built over the water on the Brunei 
river, and a new town has developed on the mainland since 1910, There 
were five vernacular schools in 1926, with 190 pupils. Police force, 
1926, 1 Chief Inspector, and 60 non-commissioned officers and men. The 
climate is hot and moist, with cool nights. Average annual rainfall is 
a little over 100 inches. The native industries in Brunei town include boat 
building, cloth weaving, brass foundries, and manufacture of silver ware. 
The principal products are cutch (mangrove extract), rubber, jelutong, and 
sago. Most of the interior is under jungle, comprising numerous kinds of 
serviceable timber. There is abundant evidence of oil, but it has not yet 
been found in payable quantities. There are vernacular schools at Brunei, 
and in some out-districts. 

Revenue 1926, 42,857Z. (Customs, 20,7052., monopolies, 8,5712., licences, 
1,9062. ; lands and forests, 8,8202., cession moneys, 1,7702,) ; expenditure, 
34,7542. Public debt, Dec. 31, 1926, 49,5252. 

Imports, 1926, mainly rice, 31,9262., tobacco, 13,9362., piecegoods, 18,8402., 
machinery, 31,0422. Exports, outch, 1,892 tons (value 22,0732.), rubber, 
661 tons (120,4062.), jelutong, value 34,5312., dried prawns, 6,1562., live 
stock, 2,1522. 

The post office dealt with 53,683 articles in 1926. 

There is a central Wireless Station at Brunei, and a subsidiary station at 
Labuan, which enable telegraphic communication to be maintained with 
Lahuau and thence by cable with Singapore and Europe. There is also a 
Wireless Station in the Temburong District and another in the Bolait 
District. 

The distance from Labuan is abont 43 miles. Communication by steam 
launches from Brunei is regularly maintained. The passage between Singa- 
pore and Labuan takes about 4 days. 

Straits Settlements Currency, 1 dollar = 25. 4C2. 

British BesidenL—E, E. F. Pretty. 

Sarawak.— Area about 42,000 square miles, coast line 400 miles, many 
rivers navigable. The ^vemment of part of the present territory was obtained 
in 1842 by Sir James Brooke from the Sultan of Brunei. Tarious accessions 
were made between 1861 and 1905. Under an agreement of 1888 Sarawak is 
recognised as an independent State under the protection of Great Britain. 
The present Rajah, H.H. Charles Yyner Brooke, succeeded May 17, 1917. 
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Population estimated at about 600,000, Malays, Dyaks, Kayans, Kenyahs, 
and Muruts, with. Chinese and other settlers. The chief towns are the capital, 
Kuching, about 23 miles inland, on the Sarawak River, Sibu, 60 miles up the 
Rejang River, which is navigable by large steamers, and Miri, the head^ 
quarters of the Sarawak Oilfields, Ltd. At Kuching are Church of England 
and Catholic missions with schools. The revenue is derived chiefly from 
Customs, the Govt, opium monopoly, gambling, arrack and pawn farms, 
royalty on oil land revenue, timber royalty, exemption tax payable by 
Malays, and from Dyak and Kayan revenue. The revenue in 1925 was 
694,868Z. ; expenditure, 455,012L Public debt, nil. Coal exists in large 
quantities. A considerable oil field is being developed at Miri and Bakong 
in the Baram district. Foreign trade, 1926: imports, 21,072,884 dollars; 
exports, 56,011,036 dollars. The chief exports (1925) included (in dollars) 
sago flour, 1,908,077,* pepper, 1,172,374; gold, 24,808; plantation rubber, 
23,162,872; gutta jelutong, 1,502,794; gutta percha, 110,501; cuteh, 
392,296 ; benzine, 14,026, . 511 ; kerosene, 6,150,155; liquid oil fuel, 
3,460,022 ; crude oil, 2,017,202; fish, 254,555; damar, 160,885. The 
trade is mostly with Singapore. Shipping entered and cleared in the 
foreign trade, 1925, 1,204,699 tons* There are military and police forces, 
consisting of about 700 men, principally Dyaks and Malays, under British 
army officers. Round Kuching are about 45 miles of roads, besides bridle 
paths. There are 32 post offices. The Government offices have a telephone 
system extending over Kuching and tTpper Sarawak, and there is communi- 
cation by wireless with Singapore, &c. There are also wireless stations at 
Kuching, Kuching (6th mile), Miri, Sibu, Sadong, Lundu, Mukah, Simang- 
gang, Bintuln, Binatang, Kapit, Selalang, Limbang, Baram, Saratok, Matu, 
Belangian, Tatau, La was. Distance from London, 8,700 miles ; transit, 
not less than 30 days, generally more. Telegrams are sent by wireless from 
Singapore. 

Sarawak and Straits Settlements currency, 1 dollar = 2s. 4d. 

Go'oemment Agency and Advisory Council in England. — H.H. The Tuan 
Muda of Sarawak, C. H. W. Johnson, Dr Chas. Hose, A. B. Ward, and 
G. 0. Gillan. Millbank House, Westminster, London. 

Books of Reference concerning Sarawak, &c. 

J5orinp-CouZd(S.)and A.), History of Sarawak (1839-1908). London, 1909. 

Cater (D.), Everyday Life among the Head-Hunters. London, 1905. 

Eoit (C.), In the Heart of Borneo, ‘ GeographicalJournal.' vol xvi., p. 39.— The Psgan 
Tribes of Borneo. London, 1912. Fifty jearsof Romance and ReFfareb, London, 1927, 
Natnral Man : A Record from Bornpo, London, 1927, 

KvoKn (W. 0.), In Borneo Jungles, London, 1927. 

'Rcth (H. Ling), The Natives of Sarawak and British North Borneo. 2 vols. London, 1896. 

(Owen), British North Borneo. London, 1926. 

8t. John (Sir S.), Life of Sir Charles Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak. London, 1879.— 
Rajah Brooke. London, 1899. 


CEYLON. 

Constitution and Oovernment, &c. 

Ceylon, the ancient Taprobane (Tamraparni, the island of dnsky 
leaves *’), is an island in the Indian Ocean, by the south of India, lying 
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■between 5® 55' and 9® 50' N. Jat., and 79® 42' and 81® 53' E. long. Its area 
is 25,332 square miles. 

The authentic history of Ceylon begins in the sixth century b.c., when 
an invasion of Hindus from Northern India established the Sinhalese 
dynasty. As a result of many generations of warfare the northern districts 
were occupied by Tamils from South India, and the population of these 
districts is almost wholly Tamil, and mainly Hindu in religion. 

In 1505 the Portuguese formed settlements on the west and south, 
which were taken from them about the middle of the next century by 
the Dutch. In 1796 the British Government annexed the foreign 
settlements to the Presidency of Madras ; in 1802 Ceylon was separated 
from India and formed into a Crown colony. 

According to the terms of the Constitution established in 1833, modi- 
fied on various occasions, and now embodied in the Order in Council dated 19 
December, 1923, the administration is in the hands of a Governor, aided 
by an Executive Council of nine members — viz., the Colonial Secretary, 
the Attorney-General, the Controller of Revenue, the Colonial Treasurer, 
one official and four unofficial members nominated by the Governor, 
and a Legislative Council of 49 members (12 official and 37 unofficial) 
exclusive of the Governor. Of the unofficial members, 23 are elected to 
represent territorial divisions, 2 to represent the Europeans, 2 the Burgher 
Community, 1 the Chamber of Commerce, 1 the Western Province Tamils, 
3 the Muslims, 2 the Indians. The remaining 3 are nominated by the 
Governor to represent Special Interests, 

Governor . — Sir Herbert James Stanley, K.O.M.G. (1927). Salary 7,000?. 
(including entertainment allowance of 1,500?.). 

For purposes of general administration, the island is divided into nine 
provinces, presided over by Government Agents, with assistants and subor- 
dinate head men. There are three municipalities, with eight Urban District 
Councils and fourteen local boards, mainly for sanitary purposes. 


Area and PopulatioE. 

The population of Ceylon (exclusive of the military and the shipping) at 
the Census held on March 18, 1921, showed an increase of 9*6 per cent, since 
1911, The distribution by Provinces, and the average num'ber of persons 
per square mile in each Province, are shown in the following table ; — 


Provinces 

Area: 
English 
sq. miles 

Population, 1921 | 

Provinces 

Area ; 
English 
sq. miles 

1 Population, 1921 

Total 

Per sq. 
mile 

Total 

Persq. 

mile 

Western 

1,432 

1,246,847 

871 

Uva .... 

3,272 

233,804 

71 

Central 

2,288 

717,739 

314 

Saharagamuwa 

1,893 

471,814 

249 

aoutnern 

2,146 

671,234 

313 





Northern 

S,429 

874. S29 1 

109 

Total . . 

25,382 

4 , 497,854 

17S 

Eastern 

3,848 

192,821 

50 





North 




Military . . 


051 


Western 

8,016 

492,181 

163 

Shipping . . 


4,993 

— 

North 




Miscellaneous 

— 

761 


Central 

4,009 

98,C25 

24 









Gi^nd Total. 

— 

4,604,649 



The estimated population on December 31, 1925, was 5,009,503. 
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Tiie race distribution of the population at the census of 1921 and the 
increase per cent, since 1911 were as^ollows 


Races 

Population, 1921, 
exclusi\e of mili- 
tary shipping and 
miscellaneous 

Increase 
per cent, 
since 1011 

Military, 
shipping, and 
miscellaneous 
Population 

Europeans 

8,099 

6-7 

838 

Burghers and Eurasians .... 

29,403 

10-3 

129 

Low-country Sinhalese .... 

1,926,892 

19 *9. 

623 

Kandyan Sinhalese 

1,089,078 

9*1 

66 

Ceylon Tamils 

517,180 

1*3 

684 

Indian Tamils 

602,510 

9-0 

685 

Ceylon Moors 

251,925 

7*7 

153 

Indian Moors ' 

32,023 

■6 

875 

Malays . 1 

13,395 ! 

3*1 

66 

Veddas 

4,510 

-15*4 



Others 

21,930 

72*4 

2,626 


4,497,854 1 

i 

9*6 

6,605 


Of the population (exclusive of the military and the shipting) enumerated 
at the census of 1921, the occupation of 2,803,056 or 62 ’3 per cent, (of 
whom 1,347,415 were earners and 1,456,641 dependants) was returned as 
agriculture ; 533,400 or 11*9 per cent. (288,697 earners, 244,703 dependants) 
industrial occupation ; 345,824 or 7*7 per cent. (162,876 earners, 183,448 
dependants) trade. 

The population on the principal estates, mainly consisting of immigrant 
Tamils from Southern India, numbered, at the census of 1921, 568,860, and 
formed 12*6 per cent, of the total population. The Indian Tamils on 
Estates numbered 493,944. 

Marriages registered, 1926, 28,756^; births registered, 206,888 (105,209 
males and 101,679 females); deaths I’Cgistered, 124,884 (62,899 males and 
61,985 females). 

The urban population is 12*9 per cent, of the total population. The 
principal towns and their population (exclusive of the military, shipping, 
and estates), according to the census of 1921, are ; — Colombo, 244,163 ; Galle, 
39,073; Jaffna, 42,436; Kandy, 32,562. 

Religion and Instruction. 

At the census of 1921 the numbers of adherents to the principal 
religions were: — Buddhists, 2,769,805; Hindus, 982,073 ; Muslims, 
302,532 ; Christians, 443,400, exclusive of the military and the shipping. 

Buddhism was introduced from India in the third century b.c., and is 
still the religion of the majority of the inhabitants, especially in the 
southern part of the island. It is (unlike Buddhism in Tibet, China, and 
Japan) materialistic and atheistic, and in popular usage has a large admixture 
of the doctrines and practices of popular Hinduism aud of the aboriginal 
wild tribes. 

Education is under a separate Government department. It is free in 
vernacular schools, but fees are charged in English schools. 

The number of vernacular schools in 1926 was : Government schools, 
1,101 (attendance, 113,137 boys and 54,778 girls); Aided schools, 1,8212 
(attendance, 129,990 boys and 88,302 girls) ; Unaided schools, 1,086 
(attendance, 16,485 boys and 7,024 girls). There were also 384 English 
and Anglo -vernacular schools, attended by 57,225 boys and 16,698 girls* ' j' 

^ This is exclusive of Muslin; marriages, which are seldom registered. 

» Hxeluding 2 night schools (with an attendance of 111 boys). 
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The total sum spent by Government on vernacular education in 1925-26 
was 3,286,452 nipees. ^ 

The Royal College and the Government Training College with the 
English school attached to it are Government institutions. The other 
English schools are grant-in-aid schools ; the total grants to which in 
1925-26 amounted to 1,385,466 rupees. The Government also awards six 
scholarships of 3002. each a year, two tenable for three years and four for 
two years, with outfit allowances of 602. each and free passages, to enable 
the best six students of each year to complete their course of education in 
England. There are several other scholarships giFen locally. A University 
College was opened in January, 1921. The total number of students on 
the roll on December 31, 1926, was 290. Technical education is_ given in 
the ‘Technical Schools’ (489 students in 1926). There are 88 industrial 
schools. 

Justice, Crime, and Pauperism. 

The law is Roman-Dutch, modified by colonial ordinances. Kandyan 
Law is to a certain extent in force in the Kandyan Provinces, and special 
systems of personal law are recognised for the Muslim community, and for 
the Tamils of the Jaflfna District- The criminal law has been codified on 
tbe principle of the Indian Penal Code. There are a Supreme Court, police 
courts and courts of requests, and district courts, intermediate between the 
latter and the Supreme Court. Tillage councils deal with petty offences. 
In 1926 the number of cases instituted in the police courts and municipal 
magistrates’ courts was 108,250. Offences against the Penal Code dealt Nvith 
during the year 1926 numbered 16,377 ; of these, the number disposed of 
by the courts as true cases was 11,716, and the convictions 5,106 ; 8,171 
convicted persons were sent to prison. Police force, December 31, 1926, 
3,096 of all ranks. 

There is no poor law, though a few old persons receive a charitable allow- 
ance from the Government varying from Re. 1 to Rs. 12 '50 each per 
mensem. 


Finance. 

15 rupees = £1. 


Financial 
Years 1 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Financial 
Years i 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

& 

4 707.937 
5,284.674 
6,248,011 

& 

6,117,846 

6,157,271 

5 705,604 

i 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 I 

1925- 26 

& 

6,824,208 

7,702,645 

8,301,077 

& 

6,713,048 » 

7 000,290 3 
7,383,089 a 


1 12 months ended September 30. 

* “ Exclusive of Expenditure chargeable to Revenue pending raising of Lodn Funds.* 


The principal sources of revenue in 1925-26: Customs, 3,181,643Z. ; 
port and harbour dues, 377,341Z. ; arrack, rum and toddy licences, 728,062Z. ; 
stamp duties, 660,413Z. ; Government railway receipts, 1,796,760Z. ; and 
land sales, 169,868Z. 

The principal items of expenditure in 1925-26 ; Military expenditure, 
127,256L ; pensions and retired allowances, 821,636Z. ; interest and sinking 
fund on loans, 857,9082. ; post and telegraph, 375,6292. ; railway depai’t- 
ment, 1,236,6722. j medical department, 567,9972. ; education, 481,8922. ; 
on public works (annually recurrent), 579,2022. ; railway department 
(extraordinary works), 272,9642, 
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The net public debt on September 30, 1926, incurred entirely for public 
works, was 12,666,8932. 8s. Ad. sjprlinjc and 3,000,000 rupees. There 
were accumulated sinking funds for their redemption amounting to 
3,629,0312. and Rs. 1,681,546.54: respectively. 

Defence. 

The harbour of Colombo, on the west, is protected. 

In normal times Ceylon pays three-fourths of the cost of the Imperial 
garrison. At present the defence of the Colony is almost entirely in the 
hands of local troops. 

Production and Industry. 

The area of the colony is 16,212,400 acres, of which it is estimated 
that about 3,000,000 acres are under cultivation, and about 456,000 acres 
pasture land. The approximate areas under the principal products in 1925 
were : paddy, 834,000 acres ; other grain, 104,000 acres ; cacao, 35,000 acres ; 
cinnamon, 25,000 acres; tea, 442,000 acres; coconuts, 883,000 acres; 
rubber, 475,000 acres. In 1926, the exports of tea were 217 million lbs., of 
which 142 million lbs. were sent to the United Kingdom. The exports of 
desiccated coconuts were 754,000 cwts., copra, 2,400,000 cwts., and coconut- 
oil, 570,000 cwts. In the same year, 131,840,500 lbs. of rubber were exported, 
of which 40,806,600 lbs. went to the United Kingdom and 81,625,400 lbs. 
to the United States of America. In 1926, 13,560 acres of crown land were 
sold and settled. The live stock in 1926 was reported to amount to 1,600 
horses, 1,537,000 horned cattle, 62,000 sheep, 48,000 swine, and 188,000 
goats. There is a Government Dairy, possessing over 300 head of cattle. 
There were 66 plumbago mines working at end of 1926. The exports of 
plumbago in 1926 were 232,000 cwts. Other minerals, such as gold, thorium, 
and monazite, exist, but, except the last-named, so far have not been found 
in quantities of commercial importance. There are some hundreds of 
small-gem quarries, from which sapphires, rubies, moonstones, catseyes, 
and other gems are obtained. Native manufactures, which are at present 
of very minor importance, are weaving, basket work, tortoise-shell boxes, 
&c., earthenwares, jewellery, metal work, lacquer work, carving, fee. 
Manufactures on any large scale are confined to the products of agriculture, 
such as the production of coconut oil. In 1926 there were about 1,300 tea, 
rubber and cacao factories, 1,500 cinnamon, citronella, coconut, fibre, oil, 
&c., factories, 20 saw mills, and 50 aerated water, ice, &c., factories. 


Commerce. 

The values of the imports and exports for six years are given in the 
following table (Rate of Conversion: IZ. = Rs. 15) : — 


Years 

Imports 1 

Exports’! 

Tears 

Imports! 

Exports! 

1913 

1922 

1923 

13,309,38G 

18,782,713 

19,477,819 

15,057,570 

10,852,214 

23,413,250 

1924 

1925 
1920 

20,821,898 

24,025,354 

27,191,141 

£ 

25,701,161 
82,841,095 
i 83,576,599 


1 Including bullion and specie. 


Principal exports in 1926 : Cacao, 130,246Z. ; cinnamon, 280,651Z. ; 
coir (and manufactures), 282,678Z. ; copra, 2,656,565Z. ; coconut oil, 
1,032,621Z. ; tea, 14,204, 253Z. ; plumbago, 174,466Z. ; coconuts, fresh, 
92,912Z. ; coconuts, desiccated, 1,161,732Z. ; areca-nuts, 283,188Z. ; rubber, 
12,294, 881Z, ; citronella oil, 118,28$Z, 
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Principal imports in 1926 : Cotton manufactures, 1,896,508Z. ; rice and 
paddy (in the husk and not in the iiusk), 6,757, 816Z. ; coal and coke, 
1,091,376Z. ; spirits, 231,500Z. ; sugar (raw and refined, and palm and 
jaggery), 1,006,747/-.; manures, 1,066,263Z. ; bullion and specie, 873,939Z. 

In 1926 (British Board of Trade Returns) the value of tea imported 
into the United Kingdom from Cevlonwas 11,923,475Z. (quantity, 140,407,537 
lbs.). Other imports in 1926 were: rubber, 4,492,107Z. (44,359,900 lbs.); 
coconut oil (unrefined) 272, 405Z. ; coconut, desiccated, 478,740Z. The principal 
exports of United Kingdom to Ceylon in 1926 were : cotton piece goods, 
1,046, 652Z. ; iron and steel goods, 694,455Z. ; machinery, 416,253Z. ; 
tobacco, 250,477Z.; coal, 52,660Z. Total imports into United Kingdom, 
1927, 16,670,307Z. ; 1926, 17,930,580Z. ; total exports of British produce 
to Ceylon, 1927, 5,875,511Z. ; 1926, 5,692, 443Z. 

Shipping and Communications. 

Shipping ^ entered and clesired, 1926, 20,403,000 tons (British 12,381,000 
tons). 1925, 19,419,000 tons (British, 12,026,000 tons). In 1924, the total 
tonnage was 18,508,000, and British, 11,553,000. On December 31, 1926, 
133 sailing vessels of 11,206 tons, and 9 steamers of 780 tons net, were 
registered as belonging to Ceylon. 

851 miles of railway were open at the end of December 1926, and 
several extensions are under construction. 

On December 31, 1926 there were 708 oflices of various classes open for 
postal business ; money order offices, 307 ; telegraph offices, 212 ; letters, 
postcards, and printed matter, samples, etc. , passed through the post office, 
89,400,000 (exclusive of parcels, 1,197,000). 9,098 miles of telegraph wire ; 
telegrams dealt with, 1,886,000. 

Money and Credit. 

Eleven banks have establishments in Ceylon : the Mercantile Bank of 
India, Ltd., the Imperial Bank of India, the National Bank of India, Ltd , 
the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, the Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia and China, the Eastern Bank, Ltd., the P. & 0. Banking 
Corporation, Ltd., Thos. Cook & Son (Bankers), Ltd., the Bank of Uva, 
Ltd., the Jaffna Commercial Corporation, Ltd., and the Hatton Bank and 
Agency Co. The Ceylon Savings Bank on December 31,1926, had 48,008 
depositors, and deposits amounting to Rs. 6,544,482 ; and the Post Office 
Savings Banks 221,012 depositors, and deposits Rs. 11,368,099. 

The weights and measures of Ceylon are the same as those of the United 
Kingdom. The currency consists of : — Copper : Ceyion 1-cent and -^-cent 
pieces, 6J cents being equivalent to IfZ. English. Nickel : Ceylon 5~cent 
piece. Silver: Indian rupee {=100 cents), equivalent to Is. id.; and 
Ceylon 60-cent, 25-cent, and 10-cent pieces. Ceylon Government currency 
notes of Rs. 1,000, 100, 50, 10, 5, 2, and 1. On December 31, 1926, the 
value of currency notes in circulation was PiS. 62,744,615. 


Dependency. 

The Maldive Islands* miles south-west of Ceylon, are governed by 
an elected Sultan, who resides in the island of Mal6, and pays a yearly tribute 
to the Ceylon, Government. Next to the Sultan is the first Wazir, or Prime 
Minister, then the Eadiyaru or Kdzi (Chief Judge), and 6 Kilegefanus or 
^ Excluding vessels cahing to coal and oil, warships and transports. 







Councillors, and besides them 6 Wazira or Ministers of State. The Maldives 
are a group of 13 coral islets (atols), richly clothed with coconut palms, 
and yielding millet, fruit, and^eaible nuts. Population over 70,000 
Muslims at the 1921 census. The people are civilised, and are great 
navigators and traders. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning* Ceylon. 

Administration Reports of Ceylon. Annual. 

Bine Book of Ceylon. Annual, 

Annual General Report. 

Census Publications from 1871. Decennial. 

Ceylon Sessional Papers. Annual. 

Con’espondence relating to the Revision of the Constitution of Celyon. Cmtl. 1906 of 
19-23. and Ctud. 2002 of 1924. Londou. 

The Handbook of Commercial and General Information for Ceylon, Compiled by 
L. J. B. Turner, M.A., C.C.S. Colombo, 1920. 

The Official Handbook. Compiled by the Bntish Empire Eiihibition Handbook Sub- 
committee, 1924, 

Colonial Office List. Annual London. 

Statistics of Ceylon; in ‘Statistical Abstract for the Colonial and other Possessions of 
the United Kingdom.’ Annual. London. 

‘ Times of Ceylon ’ Green Book. Annual. 

‘ Morning Leader’ Year Boole, Annual. 

Burrows (S. M.), The Buried Cities of Ceylon : a Guide-book to Anuradhapura, die. 
London. 

Cave (Henry 'W.), The Book of Ceylon. London, 3908 and 3912. 

Furguson' 8 Ceylon Directory. Annual. 

Gardiner (J. S.), The Fauna and Geograpliy of the Maidive and Laccadive Archipelagoes. 
2 vols . Oambrid ge, 1 901-1905 . 

Mitton (G. B.), The Lost Cities of Ceylon. London, 1916. 

Plata's Ceylon, 1924. 

Spittcl (R. L.), Wild Ceylon. London, 1925. 

Tfiulha (All Foart), Geyion, the Land of Eternal Charm, London, 1926 

Trautz (Friednch M,), Ceylon. Berlin, 1926. 

Christmas Island. See Straits Settlements. 


CYPRUS. 

Governor . — Sir Ronald Storrs, C.M-G., O.B.E. Salary, 8,600L, of which 
amount 600Z. is payable to the officer from time to time administering the 
Government. 

Colonial Seeretcbry. — R. Popham Lobb, G.M.G. Salary, 1,400^, 

Constitution and G-OVennnent, — Cyprus is 40 miles from the coast 
of Asia Minor and 60 from the coast of Syria. At a very early date 
important Greek and Phcnnician colonies were established in Cyprus, and 
later it formed part of the Persian and Roman Empires. Its government 
frequently changed hands until 1671, when the Turks conquered the island 
from the Venetians, and retained possession of it until its cession to England 
for administrative purposes under a convention concluded with the Snltan 
at Constantinople, June 4, 1878. On the outbreak of hostilities with Turkey 
ou November 5, 1914, the island was annexed. On May 1, 1925, the Island 
was given the status of a colony by Lettem Patent, and the High Commis- 
sioner became Governor. There is an Executive Coimcil, consisting of the 
Colonial Secretary, the Attorney- General, and the Treasurer, with three locally 
resident additional members. The Legislature consists of twenty-four 
members, nine being office holders, including the Colonial Secretary, the 
Attorney-General and the Treasurer, and fifteen elected (for, five years), 

E 2 
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three by Mohammedan and twelve by non-Mohammedan voters. The voters 
are all male British subjects, or foreigners twenty-one years of age, who have 
resided five years, and are payers of an^ of the taxes known as ‘ Verghis.’ 
Municipal councils exist in the principal towns, elected practically by all 
resident householders and ratepayers. Those eligible to the council must be 
voters rated upon property of the annual value of from lOZ. to 20Z., according 
to population. 

Area and PopulatiOR* — Area 8,584 square miles. Population at 1921 
Census: 310,709, including 61,422 Mohammedans.^ Population, Census 
1911: — Mohammedans (Ottoman Turks), 56,428 ; Christians (Autocephalous 
Church of Cyprus), 214,480 ; others, 3,200 ; total, 274,108. Inhabitants 
per square mile, 76 ‘48. Births registered 1925, 7,803 ; deaths, 4,769. 

The principal towns are Nicosia (the capital), 18,461 ; Larnaca, 10,652 ; 
Limasol, 11,843; Famagusta and Varoshia, 6,127 ; Paphos and Ktema, 
3,946 ; Kyrenia, 1,986. There are six administrative districts named after 
these towns. 

Instmctioil* — The system of elementary education is designed so that 
each race has its own schools. Besides elementary schools there were in 1925 
4 Gymnasiums, a commercial Lyceum, 8 Greek high schools for boys and 4 
high schools for girls, a Priests’ Training School, and two Moslem high 
schools, one for boys and one for girls. Total number of elementary schools in 
1926, 889 (613 Greek-Christian, 262 Moslem, 3 Armenian, 5 Maronite, 5 
Roman Catholic, and 1 Jewish) ; teachers, 1,270 in elementary schools, of 
whom 862 were Greek-Christian, 839 Moslem, and 69 of other denominations. 
Total enrolment in elementary schools, 48,501, comprising 8,787 Moslem, 
88,477 Greek-Christian, 625 Armenian, 142 Maronites, 398 Latins, and 20 
Jews. The Government contributed (1925) 64,000Z. to education. Total 
expenditure on elementary and secondary education, 120,484Z. There are 5 
weekly newspapers in Turkish and 17 in Greek. 

Languages spoken are a local dialect of Modem Greek ; Osmanli Turkish 
by Moslems ; French by educated classes. English is becoming more and 
more widely spoken. 

Justice* — ^The law courts are (1) a supreme court of civil and criminal 
appeal ; (2) six assize courts, having unlimited criminal jurisdiction ; 
(3) six district courts, having limited criminal jurisdiction and unlimited 
civil jurisdiction ; (4) six magisterial courts with summary jurisdiction ; (5) 
ten village judges’ courts. In all, except supreme court, native ( Christian and 
Mohammedan) judges take part. There are also 4 Sheri Courts, for Mo- 
hammedans only, which administer the Moslem Sheri or ecclesiastical law. 
In the year 1926 the number of offences was 20,275, and the number of 
persons committed to prison was 6, 834. Strength of police force, December 
31, 1926, 26 officers and 821 men ; total, 847. 


Finance* — The revenue and expenditure for five years, exclusive of 
Grant-in-Aid, and share of the Turkish debt charge, were : — 


- 

1922 1 

19232 

19213 

1926 2 

1926 2 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 

A 

476,303 

405,469 

£ 

667,889 

582,699 

£ 

698,818 

635,870 

£ 

668,131 

619,621 

£ 

629,266 

665,227 


1 Nine months April- December 1922. 2 Calendar year. 
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Chief sources of revenue, 1926: Tithes, ^ 57,2352.; excise, 146,4222.; 
customs, 194,6522. ; sheep, goat, and pig taxes, 11,8172. ; verghis, 
28,9102. ; court receipts and stamji, 46,6452.; port dues, &c., 22,2632. ; 
railway, 25,6892, Annual grant from imperial funds to revenue (not 
included above), 50,0002 per year. Cyprus* share of the Turkish debt charge 
(excluded from above table), 92,8002. per year. Ptailway expenditure, 1926, 
25, 3652. 

Public debt, 1926, for harbours, railways, and irrigation, 186,7322. 

Prodllction*“Chief agricultural products in 1926 : wheat, 1,624,000 
kiles; barley, 1,902,000 kiles ; vetches, 189.000 kiles ; oats, 256,000 kiles ; 
olives, 2,515,135 okes ; cotton, 2,047,367 okes ; grapes, 41,867,588 okes ; 
raisins, 3,280,210 okes; carobs, 229,047 cantars ; potatoes, 10,944,140 
okes; linseed, 443,580 okes; silk, 9,497 okes; cocoons, 180,780 okes; 
cheese, 1,572,941 okes; butter, 9,915 okes; flax, 105,880 okes; hemp, 
74,780 okes; wine, 5,444,273 gallons; olive-oil, 556,441 okes. In 1927 
there were 259,448 sheep, and 225,328 goats. One-third of cultivable land is 
under cultivation. There are irrigation works for the storage and distribution 
of rain-water. The Forest Department has done much for the preservation 
and development of the forests existing at the time of the British occupation, 
and for the re-afforestation of denuded districts. The area of delimited 
forest is 649 sq^uare miles. Sponge fisheries are carried on, the take in 1925 
being about 4,200 lbs. Gypsum, terra umbra and marble are found in 
abundance ; cupriferous iron pyrites are being mined on a large scale and 
173,265 tons ot ore were exported in 1925. Asbestos is mined, 64,089 ewts. 
being exported in 1925. 


Commerce* — The commerce, and the shipping, exclusive of coasting 
trade, for five calendar years were : — 


- 

192S 

1924 

1925 

1920 

1927 

Merchandise : — 

£ 

i £ 

£ 

£ 

1 £ 

Imports . 

1,072,486 

1,243,356 

1,588,198 

1,570,086 

1,685,939 

Exjiorts . 
Bullion and specie : i 

893,733 

1,271,339 

1,198,615 

1,103,571 

1 1,542,870 

Imports . 

4,910 

2,214 : 

4,085 

2,596 

— 

Exports . 

2,322 

1,393 

6,000 

— 

— 

Shipping entered 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

and cleared 

904,611 

1,121,228 

1,383,306 

1,584,685 

" — 


The import value is that at the port of arrival, and includes cost, freight, and other 
charges; the export value is that at the port of shipment when the goods are ready foi 
exportation. Quantities and values are ascertained from declarations hy importers and 
exporters, verified in the case of dutiable imports by actual weighing and measuring. The 
countries of origin and of destination of goods are also obtained from declarations checked 
by invoices or bills of lading when necessary. 

Chief imports, 1926: — Beans and peas, 12,5732.; coffee, raw, 23,6662.; 
wheat, 14,7652.; flour, 186,5422.; lish, 17,3182. ; oils, edible, 31,4732.; 
provisions, 10,9972.; rice, 22,6772.; sugar, 28,6332,; tobacco in leaf, 
40,9192.; coal, 13,5992.; iron, 16,(>212.; petrol and benzine, 85,4832.; 
petroleum, 39,0342.; timber, 43,9092.; blasting powder, dynamite, etc., 
7,2952.; bedsteads, 6,6072.; cement, 9,902; chemicals, 4,9462. ;* cordage 
and twine, 4,233Zl ; cottofl. manufactures, 196,9482.; chemioed manure, 
?■ Now abolished* 
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82,200Z. ; glass and glassware, 12, 724 Z. ; haberdashery and millinery, 
15,348Z. ; hardware and cutlery, 18,110Z- ; implements of agriculture, 
8,874Z. ; iron and steel manufactures, Jl,H36Z. ; leather and leather manu- 
factures, 54,407Z. ; machinery, 155,395/.; medicines, 14,036Z. ; motor cars, 
motor cycles, and parts of, 34,296Z. ; tyres and tubes for motor cars and 
motor c^^cles, 11,621Z.; sacks, 27,875Z ; silk manufactures, 14,973Z. ; soap, 
21,149Z. ; woollen manufactures, 55,095Z. 

Chief exports, 1926 ; — Animals, 71,666Z. ; carobs, 153905Z. ; cheese, 
22,001Z. ; barley, 33,735Z. ; almonds, 4,509Z. ; grapes, 9,563Z. ; hazel nuts, 

I, 6S4Z ; lemons and oranges, 31,342Z. ; pomegranates, 25,631Z. : raisins, 
58,198Z. ; spirits, 3,052Z. ; potatoes, 64,389Z.; vinegar, 6,058Z. ; wine, 
39,1 78Z. ; cigarettes, 4,949Z. ; asbestos, 124,707Z. ; cotton, raw, 31,592Z. ; 
hides and skins, 24,705Z. ; linseed, 8,1667. ; copper ore, pyrites, 156,240Z. ; 
silk cocoons, 6,204Z. ; silk, raw, or wound silk, 18,8S5Z. ; spices and seeds, 
18,193Z. ; sponges, 2,303Z. ; straw, 3,7037. ; sumac, 12,190Z. ; terra umbra, 

II, 796Z. ; wool, 20,872Z. ; embroideiy and needle woik, 17,650Z., gypsum, 
23,943Z. 

Imports from United Kingdom, 1927, 374,932Z. : 1926, 354,6147. 
Exports to United Kingdom, 1927, 336,8497. ; 1926, 169,8047. 

ComixmilicatioilS, etc- — There are 611 miles of motor roads, 368 miles 
of good secondary roads, 2,009 miles of village roads, and 133 miles of bridle 
roads ; 245 miles of telegraph lines ; cable connects with Alexandria. A 
narrow-gauge Government railway runs from Famagusta Harbour through 
Nicosia and Morphou to Evrykhou (76 miles). Total number of letters, 
postcards, newspapers, book-packets, and parcels delivered in Cyprus, 
1926 ; local, 1,771,284 ; received from abroad, 898,274 ; posted for abroad, 
599,340 Telephones are extensively used for the conduct of Government 
business. Total length of telephone lines, 250 miles. 

Money, etc. — The Bank of Cyprus, the Ottoman Bank and the 
Bank of Athens have establishments in the island. The Government 
Savings Bank (begun in 1903) had, at the end of 1926, 125 depositors, with 
8,0477. to their credit. Coins current — Gold sovereigns ; Cyprus silver, 
namely, 18 copper piastres, 9 c.p., 4^ c.p. and 3 c.p. (9 piastres = one 
shilling) ; copper — 1 c.p., h c.p. and ic.p. Government currency notes, of 
57., 17., and 10s. denominations, are also in circulation, the value at 
December 31, 1926, being 461,0707. Weights and measures are as follows : — 
Length : 1 Cyprus Pic = § yard; Weight : 1 Oke = 2-8 lb. ; Capacity : 
1 Kile = 8 Imperial gallons. 


Books of Reference concerning Cyprus. 

Annual Report of the Governor. 

Statistical Abstract for the Colonial and other Possessions of the United Kingdom. 
London. 

Baedel’er’s ‘ Palestine and Syria, including the Island of Cyprus.’ 6th ed. 1912. 
Sevan (W.), Notes on Agriculture m Cyprus and its Product. 1919. 

Flirin (W. H.), Cyjjrus : A Brief Survey of iis History and Development. Cyprus, 1924. 
Bordoii (Helen C ), Love's Island Uiicidents in the History of Cyprus] London, 1926. 
Jegrey (G. E.), The Present Condition of the Ancient Architectural Monuments ot 
Cyprus. Oxford, 1910.— Historic Monuments of Cyprus, Cyprus, IDlS. 

' Luke (H. C.), Cyprus under the Turks. Oxford, 1921. 

Luke (H . 0 ) and Ja/rdine (D. J.), The Handbook of Cyprus. London, 1020. 
Macmillan's Guides : The Eastern Mediterranean. London, 

Memorandum on the Island of Cyprus. Hesperia Pi ess, 1919. 

Orr (C. W. J.), Cyprus under British Rule. London, 1918. 

Oxford Survey of British Empire. Vol. I. London, 1914. 
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HONG KONG. 

Constitution and Government. 

The Crown Colony of Hong Kong was ceded by China to Great Britain in 
January, 1841 ; the cession was confirmed by the treaty of Nanking, in 
August, 1842 ; and the charter bears date April 5, 1843. Hong Kong is 
the great centre lor British commerce with China and Japan, and a mil itary 
and naval station of first-class importance. 

The administration is in the hands of a Governor, aided by an Executive 
Council, composed of the General Officer Commanding the Troops, the 
Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, the Treasurer, the Secretary for 
Chinese Affairs, and the Director of Public "Works (the last two being special 
appointments), and three unofficial members. There is also a Legislative 
Council, presided over by the Governor, and composed of the General Officer 
Commanding the Troops, the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney- General, the 
Tieasnrer, the Director of Public Works, the Captain Superintendent of 
Police, the Secretary for Chinese Affairs (the last three being special appoint- 
ments), and six unofficial members — viz., four nominated by the Crown 
(two of whom are Chinese), one nominated by the Chamber of Commerce, 
and one by the Justices of the Peace. 

Gowwor— Sir Cecil Clementi, K.C.M.G. Appointed 1925. Salary 
6,0002., including 1,2002. allowance. 

Colonial Secretary — W. T. Southorn, C.jVI.G. 


Area and Population. 

Hong Kong is situated at the mouth of the Canton River, about 90 
miles south of Cauton. The island is an irregular and broken ridge, 
stretching nearly east and west about 11 miles, its breadth from 2 to 5 miles, and 
its area rather more than 32 square miles ; separated from the mainland by a 
narrow strait, the Lyeemoon Pass, about half a mile in width. Large 
reclamations are iu progress in the districts of Wanchai and North Point. 
The opposite peninsula of Kowloon, on the mainland, was ceded to Great 
Britain by treaty in 1861, and now forms part of Hong Kong. The city of 
Victoria extends for upwards of five miles along the southern shore of the 
beautifol harbour. By a convention signed at Peking on June 9, 1898, 
there was leased to Great Britain for 99 years a portion of Chinese territory 
mainly agricultural, together with the waters of Mirs Bay and Deep Bay 
and the island of Lan-tao. Its area is about 856 square miles, including 
islands, with about 94,000 inhabitants, exclusively Chinese. Airea of Old 
Kowloon is 3 square miles. Large areas have also recently been reclaimed 
at Kowloon Bay. Cheung Sha Wan, Lai Chi Kok, Tsun Wan, Wauchai, and 
North Point. Woik on some of these areas is still in progress. Total area 
of colony, 391 square miles. 

The population of Hong Kong, excluding the Military and Naval establish- 
ments, was estimated to he in the middle of 1925 as follows : — Non-Chinese 
civil population, 16,500; Chinese civil population: City of Victoria 
(including Peak), 465,000 ; villages of Hong Kong, 33,040 ; Kowloon 
(including New Kowloon), 200,000 ; New Territories (land), 87,500 ; popu- 
lation afloat, 72,380 ; total Chinese population, 867,920 ; total civil 
population, 874,420 ; 1921 Census returns: 12,856 Non-Chinese, 612,310 
Chinese ; total 626,166. 
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The registered births and deaths for five years were as follows : — 


Year 

Births 

0 > 

Deaths 

Births 
per 1,000 1 

Deaths 
per 1,0001 

1922 . 


3,904 

1475'69 

6-7 

25*2 

1923 . 


4,414 

4,143 

16,536 

7-4 

25*9 

1924 . 


16,553 

5-8 

21*75 

1925 . 


3,654 

14,991 

4*64 

19 05 

1926 . 


4,041 

12,516 

4-5 

16*19 


^ Birth and death rates are calculated only on the population of Hong Kong and 
kowloon, there being no jurisdiction by the sanitary authorities over the New Territories 
except New Kowloon). 

In 1923 the number of Chinese emigrants was 120,224, and the number 
Df immigrants 121,102; in 1924, 129,859 and 130,194; in 1925, 140,634 
ind 91,622 ; and in 1926, 460,479 and 276,501 respectively. 

Instruction. 

Education is not compulsory, but all schools are State-inspected, and 
required to maintain a certain standard of efficiency. There are 6 secondary 
Government schools for children of British parentage, with an average 
attendance of 315 (1926), and 11 Government schools for Chinese boys and 
two for Chinese girls, with a total average attendance of 2,783. There is 
one school for Indians, with an average attendance of 97 (1926). There are 
also numerous schools in receipt of grants. The total number of pupils in 
all schools in 1926 was 44,947. The total expenditure on education in 1926 
was 910,063 dollars, net. 

The Hong Kong University in 1926 had 289 students, mostly Chinese, 
faculties of Medicine, Engineering and Arts have been established, with 
a large staff of British professors and lecturers, well-equipped scientific 
laboratories, and schools for instruction in physiology, pathology, and 
tropical medicine. 

Justice aud Crime. 

There are a Supreme Court, the second court or Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction, and a third court or Appeal Court, a police magistrate’s 
court, and a marine magistrate’s court. In 1926, 1,154 were committed 
to Yictoria gaol for criminal offences ; in 1925, 613. The daily average 
of prisoners in gaol was 1,116 in 1925, and 1,054 in 1926. There is a police 
force in the colony numbering (1926) 1,995 men, of whom 246 are Europeans, 
709 Indians, and 1,040 Chinese. 


Finance. 


The public revenue and expenditure of the colony were as follows 
in recent years. The dollar of Hong Kong is of variable value ; for 1922 
it is here taken at 2^. Bid., 1923 2s. 1924 2s. 4}^., 1925 2s. id. 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure^ 

1922 

£ 

2,809,602 

£ 

2,389,711 

1923 

2,813,990 

2,874,895 

2,449,811 

1924 

8,173,768 

1925 

2,711,843 

3,297,795 





DEFENCE — INDUSTRY, COMMERCE, SHIPPING, ETC. Ill 


The revenue is derived chiefly from land-tazes, licences, quarry rent, 
liquor and tobacco duties, and an opium monopoly. The revenue for 
1926 was: revenue, 21,131,581 dolltrs ; expenditure, 23,524,715 dollars. 

Public debt, 341,8002., raised in 1887 and 1893 for public works. 
Another loan, 1,143,9332. in Inscribed Stock at 3^ per cent., was raised in 
1906 for purposes of railway construction, also a 6 per cent. War Loan 
of 3,000,000 dollars was authorised. On December 31, 1926, the balance 
of assets over liabilities was 3,486,291 dollars. 

Defence. 

The military expenditure for 1926 was 4,247,038 dollars. The Defence 
Co^s cost 66,314 dollars for 1925. Hong Kong is the headquarters of the 
China Squadron. 

Industry, Commerce, Shipping, and Communications. 

The chief industries are sugar refining, ship-building and repairing, rope- 
making, tin refining, tobacco manufacture, the manufacture of cement, and 
the manufacture of knit goods. Deep-sea fishing is important, especially for 
the New Territories. 

The commerce of Hong Kong is chiefly with Great Britain, India 
and Ceylon, Australia, United States, China, Japan, Indo-China, and 
Siam. Hong Kong is a free port (except as regards the importation of 
intoxicating liquor and tobacco). Hong Kong is the centre of trade 
in many kinds of goods. Among the principal are sugar and flour, rice, 
cotton, cotton yarn and cotton piece goods, silk, hemp, leather, tin, 
wolframite, bulk and case oil (kerosene), oils and fats, peanuts, Chinese 
medicines, fish and fishery products, tea, coal, cement, condensed milk, 
matches. The Chinese tea and silk trade is largely in the hands of 
Hong Kong firms. 

Imports into Hong Kong in 1925 : from the United Kingdom 4,739,8952. ; 
from other countries, 38,744,5152. ; total imports, 43,484,4102. (1923 total, 
75,065,0852.). Exports from Hong Kong in 1925 ; to United Kingdom 
416,2762. ; to China, 22,813,9722. ; total exports, 40,363,9062. (total 1924, 
70,671,9922.). 

The trade of Hong Kong and the United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
returns) for five years is given as follows ; — 


- 

1923 1 

1924 

1925 

1926 

19271 

Imports (consignments) 
into Gt. Britain from 

£ 

& 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Hong Kong .... 
Exports of British Pro- 

916,240 

765,841 

718,188 

664,502 

477,170 

duce to Hong Kong . 
Exports of Foreign and 

6,644,921 

8,554,484 

5,109,808 

3,182,400 

4,909,954 

Colonial produce . . 

127,108 

114,437 

92,853 

07,077 

90,657 


1 Provisional figures. 


In 1926, 30,231 vessels (including 16,027 junks and 2,829 steamships 
under 60 tons), representing altogether 28,371,104 tons, entered and cleared 
ill the foreign trade. Of these, 3,401 with a tonnage of 9,257,417 were 
British ocean-going steamers. 

There is an electric tramway of 9 J miles, and a cable tramway connect- 
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ing The Peak district with the lower levels of Victoria. The British se<',tion 
of the Hong Koug-Canton Railway was opened to traffic on October 1, 1910. 
There is a branch line trom Panling to Sha Tan Koh. 

There were 19 post offices in Hong Kong in 1925 ; revenue (1926) postal, 
698,606 dollars; telegraphic, 68,268 dollars; expenditure, postal, 263,606 
dollars ; telegraphic,61,258 dollars. Telegitiph lines, including cables, in 1926, 
326 miles ; telephone wires, excluding military lines, 27,521 miles. There is a 
wireless telegraph service under the control of the Public Works De}»artment, 
besides a military and naval wireless station. There is a wireless telegraph 
meteorological station, under the control of the Royal Observatory. 

Money, Weig^Jits, and Measures. 

The British banking institutions in the Colony are the Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Banking Corpomtion, whose head office is at Hong Kong, the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, the Mercantile Bank of India, 
Ltd., and the P. & 0. Banking Corporation, Ltd. Note circulation of the 
three former banks, end of 1926, 61,"380,676 dollars. There are also several 
Chinese and foreign banks. 

The currency of the Colony consists of the notes of the above-mentioned 
banks, and of British, Hong Kong, and Mexican dollars, besides subsidiary 
coins. The British Dollar is of 416 grains of silver 900 fine, as compared 
with 417*74 grains of 902*7 fineness of the Mexican dollar. 

hSubsidiary coins are 50 cent pieces (209*62 grains 800 fine), 20 cent pieces 
(83*81 grains 80C fine), 10 cent pieces (41*90 grains 800 fine), 5 cent pieces 
(20*95 grains 800 fine), and 1 cent copper pieces of 115*75 grams of copper 
or mixed metal. 

The circulation of foreign copper coin was prohibited in 1912, and similar 
action is being taken with regard to foreign silver and nickel coins and 
bank notes. 

Weights and Measures are : 


The Tael . . = 1^ oz. avoirdupois. 

,, Piml, = 133^ lbs. 

„ Oatty 1^ ,, 

,, Chek = 14 1 inches. 

,, Cheung , . . . . . . = 12y\ feet. 


Besides the above weights and measures of China, those of Great Britain 
are in general use in the Colony. 

Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning Hong Kong. 

1. OyricTAL Publications. 

Admimstrative Beports. AnntiaL Hong Kong. 

Anntial Report on Hong Kong. London. 

Con mention between the United Kingdom and China respecting Extension of Hong 
Kong Territory. Treaty Series, No. 16. 189S. London, 1898. 

Government Gazette. Published weekly on Fridays. 

Historical and Statistical Abstract. Decennial. Hong Kong, • 

Naioes (Chinese) of Islands, Bays, Hills and Passes, Hong Kong. 

Notes upon Cllniatic and General Conditions of Living. Hong Kong. 

Sessional Papers. Annual. Hong Kong, 

2. Non-Offioial Publications. 

IreIand(A.), The Far Eastern Tropics. [Studies In the administration of Dependen- 
cies]. London, 1005. 

Lucas (C. P.), Historical Geogr.Mphy of the British Colonie.'*. 2nd ed. Vol. I. London, 
1906. 

Oxford Survey of British Empire. Vol. 11. London, 1914, 
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imiA AND DEPENDENCIES. 

India, as defined by Parliament; (62 'land 53 Tict. c. 63, s. 18), comprises 
all that part of the great Indian Peninsula which is directly or indirectly 
under British rule or protection. In a popular sense it includes also certain 
countries such as Nepal, which are beyond that area, but whose relations with 
India are a concern of the Poreigu and Political Department of the Govern- 
ment, whose envoy resides in the country concerned. These conn tiles will he 
found included in the third part of the Year-Book among Foreign 
Countries. The term British India includes only the districts subject 
to British law, and does not include Indian States. The term is so used, 
unless otherwise stated, in the tables, &c., that follow. 

Government and Constitution. 

The present form of government of the Indian Empire is established 
by various Parliamentary Statutes which are now consolidated in the 
Government of India Act, 1915, as amended by the Government of India 
(Amendment) Act, 1916, the Government of India Act, 1919, and the 
Government of India (Leave of Absence) Act, 1924. All the territories 
originally under the government of the East India Company are 
vested in His Majesty, and all its powders are exercised in his name ; all 
revenues, tributes and other paymentfa are leceived in his name, and disposed 
of for the purposes of the goveinment of India alone. Under the Royal Titles 
Act, 1876, the King of Great Britain and Ireland has the additional title of 
Emperor of India. 

It is the declared policy of Parliament, as stated in the preamble of the 
Act of 191P, to proviiie for ‘the increasing association of Indians in every 
branch of the administration and the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible govern- 
ment in British India as an integral part of the British Empre.' The Royal 
Statutory Commission was appointed in November 1927, with Sir John Simon 
as Chairman. 

Qove'mvnent in England . — The administration of the Indian Empire 
in England is entrusted to a Secretary of State for India, assisted by 
a Council of not less than eight and not more than twelve members, 
appointed for five years by the Secretary of State. At least one-half of the 
members must be persons who have served or resided ten years in India, 
and have not left India more than five years previous to their appointment. 

A member may be removed by His Majesty upon an address from both Houses 
of Parliament, and the Secretary of State may for special reasons, to be 
recorded in a minute signed by him and placed before both 
Houses of Parliament, reappoint a member of the Council for 
a further term of five years. No member can sit in Parliament. 
The duties of the Council, which has no initiative authority, are to 
conduct the business transacted in the United Kingdom in relation to 
the government of India. Subject to the Government of India Act and 
rules made thereunder, the expenditure of the revenues of India, 
both in India and elsewhere, is subject to the control of the Secretary 
of State in Council, and no appropriation can be made without the 
concurrence of a majority of votes of the Council. The Secretary of State 
regulates the transaction of business. The existence of a Legislative Assembly 
in India with a large elected majority renders it desirable that the 
Secretary of State should intervene only in exceptional circumstances in 
matters of purely Indian interest, where the Government and Legislature 
in India are in agreement 
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In ezercise of the power ^ven by the Government of India Act, a High 
Commissioner for India in the United Kingdom was in 1920 appointed to 
act as agent of the Governor-General^of India in Council, and on behalf of 
provincial governments in prescribed cases, and to conduct any business 
assigned to him by the Secretary of State in Council. 

The salary of the Secretary of State, and the cost of the India Office for 
other than agency services are borne by the British, and not, as formerly, 
by the Indian Exchequer. 

Central Indian Government . — The superintendence, direction and control 
of the civil and military government of India is vested in the Governor- 
General in Council, often styled the Government of India. The Governor- 
General, or Yiceroy (so called since 1868), is appointed by the Crown, and 
usually holds office for five years. The Capital of India and the seat of 
government were moved from Calcutta to Delhi in 1912, the latter being 
formed into a separate territory under a Chief Commissioner. 

Viceroy and Goternor-General of India . — His Excellency the Rt. Hon, 
Baron Irwin of Kirby Underdale, P.C. (April, 1920). Salary, Rs. 2, 56,000 
a year. 

The following is a list of the past Governors-General of India, with the 
dates of their assumption of office : — 


Warren Hastings . . . 1774 Lord Canning .... 1856 

Sir John Macpherson. . . . 1786 Earl of Elgin 1862 

Earl (Marquis) Cornwallis . . 1786 Sir John (Lord) Lawrence . . . 1864 

Sir John Shore (Lord Teignmouth) . 1798 Earl of Mayo 1869 

Marquis Wellesley .... 1798 Lord (Earl of) Northbrook . . . 1872 

Marquis Cornwallis .... 1805 Lord (Earl) Lytton .... 1876 

Sir Geo. H. Barlow .... 1805 Marquis of Ripon .... 1880 

Earl of Minto .... 1807 Earl (Marquis) of Dufferin . . . 1884 

Earl of Moira (Marquis of Hastings) . 1813 Marquis of Lansdowne . . . 1888 

Earl Amherst _ 1823 Earl of Elgin 1894 

Lord W. 0. Bentinek .... 1828 Marquis Curzon of Kedleston . . 1899 

Lord Auckland 1836 Earl of Minto 1905 

Lord Bllenborougl .... 1842 Lord Hardwige of Penshurst . .1910 

Sir H (Lord) Hardiuge . . . 1844 Viscount Chelmsford .... 1916 

Earl (Marquis) of Dalhousie . . 1848 Earl of Reading 1921 


Until 1834 these were Governors-General of Fort William in Bengal, not 
of India. 

There is ai Indian Legislature consisting of the Governor-General and 
two Chambew, the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly (opened 
1921). The Council of State consists of 60 members, of whom 33 are elected 
and 27 nomirated : not more than 20 may be officials ; but not more than 
17 officials are at present (1927) nominated. The Legislative Assembly 
contains 145 members, 41 nominated, of whom 26 are to be official 
members, and 104 elected. The life of the Council of State is five years, 
and of the Assembly three years, but dissolution may occur sooner, or the 
period may be specially extended by the Governor-General. Joint sittings 
of the two Chambers may be held for the settlement of differences between 
them. The Legislative Assembly was presided over for the first four years 
by a President appointed by the Governor-General ; thereafter he is to be 
elected. This Legislature has power, subject to certain restrictions, to make 
laws for all persons within British India, for all British subjects within 
other parts of India, and for all native Indian subjects of the King in any 
part of the world. The Governor-General, with the assent of His Majesty 
signified, after copies of the proposed enactment have been laid before both 
Houses of the British Parliament, may enact measures essential for the 
safety, tranquiUity, or interests of British India or any part thereof, against 
the wish of the Council or Assembly. 
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The Members of the Governor- Generars Executive Council are appointed 
by the Grown: three must have had ten years' service in India, and one 
must be a barrister or pleader of nof less than ten years’ standing. They 
have charge of the following Portfolios : — 

^07)16. —James Grerar, Esq., C.S.I , C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Fhutnce.-^ir Basil Blackett, K.C.B., K. C.S.I. (Sir George Schuster, 
K.O.M.G., from September, 1928). 

Education, Eealth and Lands . — Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Eahibtdlah 
Sahib Bahadur, K.C.I.E. 

Law . — Satish Ranjan Das, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

Bailways, Commerce and Ecclesiastical . — Sir George Rainy, K.O.I.E., 
C.S.I., I.C s. 

Iitdustrics and Labour.— Sit Bhupendra Kath Mitra, K. C.S.I,, K.C.I.E., 
0. B. E. 

The salary of each member is Rs. 80,000 a year. 

The Foreign and Political Department is directly under the Governor- 
General The Commander-in-Chief is also the Army member of the Executive 
Council. At the head of each Department (except the Railway Department 
which is under the Chief Commissioner of Railways) is one of the Secretaries 
of the Government of India. 

British India is now divided into fifteen administrations. Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the Punjab, 
Burma, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces and Berar, and Assam are 
each under a Governor , and the N. W. Frontier Province, Ajmer-Merwara, 
Coorg, Baluchistan, Delhi, and Andaman and Nicobar Islands are each 
under a^ Ghi^ Commissioner as far as British territory is concerned. 
Detailed information regarding the British Provinces will he found at p. 14;5. 

High Commissioner for India in the United Kingdom . — Sir Atul Chandra 
Chatter jec, K.C.I.E. (appointed 1925), 42, Grosvenor Gardens, London. 

Provincial Government . — The Government of India Act, 1919, which came 
into operation in December, 1920, and January, 1921, effected important con- 
stitutional changes, more particnlarly in the government of the Provinces. 
The ^ various functions of government are classified as Central and 
Provincial subjects, the latter being practically definitely committed to 
the Provincial Governments, while for purposes of convenience certain 
Central subjects,^ such as the collection of income tax, may be dealt 
with by the Provincial Governments as the agents of the Central Govern- 
ment. The Governor-General in Council retains unimpaired powers of control 
over the Provincial Governments in their administration of * reserved ’ 
subjects, but in ‘ transferred ’ subjects is only competent to intervene 
where it is necessary to safeguard Central subjects or to decide questions 
where two or more Provinces are concerned, ox to safeguard the due exercise 
and performance of any powers and duties possessed by or imposed on the 
Governor- General in Council in regard to the High Commissioner, to the 
raising of loans by local Governments, or under rules made by the Secretary 
of State in CounciL The list of subjects transferred to Indian Ministers, 
with certain reservations, includes local self-government, medical administra- 
tion, pnblit health and sanitation, education, public works, agriculture, 
fisheries, co-operative societies, excise, registration, development of 
industries, adulteration, weights and measures, and religious and charitable 
endowments. Certain sources of revenue are definitely allocated to the 
Provinces, which are required to contribute to the Central Government 
certain annual sums which are to be the first charge on their revenues. 

The ^ Provincial Governments are based upon a scheme of diarchy, 
or dualised form of government, and consist of the Govemor-in-Oouncil 
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and the Governor acting with Ministers. The Ministers, who are elected 
members of the Legislative Council, have charge of certain Departments 
of Government known as ‘ transferrei? subjects,’ while others, the ‘ reserved 
subjects,’ are administered by the Governor- in-Council. Thus each aide has 
its share in the conduct of the Government, with responsibility for its own 
work, while co-ordination is achieved by the influence of the Governor, who 
is associated with both sections. 

The Governor’s Executive Council consists of not more than four members, 
to be appointed by the Crown, one being qualified by twelve years’ public 
service m India. The Legislative Council contains not more than 20 per 
cent, of ofiScial members and at least 70 per cent, (in Burma 60 per cent.) 
elected members, and, in addition to its legislative functions, votes all 
expenditure, subject to certain specified exceptions and to the power of the 
Local Government to incur expenditure, on reserved subjects without the 
CoimciTs assent if the Governor certifies such expenditure to be necessary. 
The normal duration of the Legislative Council is thiee years, but it may 
be dissolved sooner by the Governor, or its term specially extended for one 
year. The Ministers are appointed by the Governor to administer the 
transferred subjects, and are not to be officials. The Governor may not be 
a member of the Legislative Council, but may address the Council. 

The Provinces to which this new form of government has been applied are 
Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Bihar and Orissa, United Provinces, Punjab, Central 
Provinces, Assam and Burma. The minimum niimbfcr of members in each 
Legislative Council is : Madras, 118 ; Bombay, 111 ; Beogal, 125 ; United 
Provinces, 118 ; Punjab, 83 j Bihar and Orissa, 98 ; Central Provinces, 70 ; 
Assam, 53 ; Burma, 92. The numbeis may be increased, and in several 
provinces increases have already been made. A Legislative Council has been 
formed for*Coorg. There are 7*8 million voters out of the population of 
247 millions in British India, including Burma. In Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal, United Provinces, Punjab, Assam, and Burma the franchise has been 
extended to women ; and women are eligible as candidates for the Madras and 
Bombay Councils and for these constituencies in the Legislative Assembly. 

The provinces are usually formed into divisions under Commissioners, and 
then divided into districts, which are the units of administration. At the 
head of each district is an executive officer (collector and magistrate, or 
deputy- commissioner), who has entire control of the district, subject to 
the control of his official superior. Subordinate to the magistrate (in most 
districts) there are a joint magistrate, an assistant-magistrate, and one or 
more deputy-collectors and other officials. There are 273 of such districts 
in British India. See fuither, p. 145* 

Govemmeiit of I'ndian States.^The control which the Supreme Govern- 
ment exercises over the Indian States varies considerably in degree ; bnt they 
are all governed by the Indian Princes, ministers, or councils. The 
Princes have no right to make war or peace, or to send ambassadors to each 
other or to external States ; they maintain military forces within certain 
limits ; no European can be employed by them without special sanction ; 
and the Sui>reme Government can exercise control in case of misgovernmont. 
Within these limits the more important Princes are autonomous in their 
own territories. Some, but not all of them, are required to pay an annual 
fixed ^bute. The number of B-uling Princes and Chiefs having a salute of 
guns is 118, and of States and Estates without a salute, 445. The total 
area is 711,000 square miles, with a population of nearly 72 millions. 
Detailed information is given on p. 164. 

In 1921 a Chamber of Princes was established as a permanent consultative 
body to discuss matters relating to affairs of Imperial or common concern. 
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la Uecemher 1927 a Coaimittee of Enqiiiry with Sir Harcourt Butler as 
Chairinan was appointed to report on the relations between the Paramount 
Power and the States, and between British India and the States. 

Local Self-Gov ebniient. 

There were at the end of 1925-26, 767 municipalities, with a population 
of neaily 19 millions. The total number of members of the municipal bodies 
was 12,468, of whom 11,536 were non-official. The municipal bodies have the 
care and lighting of the roads, water supply, drainage, sanitation, medical 
relief, vaccination, and education, particularly primary education ; they 
impose taxes, enact bye-laws, make improvements, and spend money, with 
the sanction of the Provincial Government. Their aggregate income in 
1925-26 was about Rs. 16,20,29,000, exclusive of loans, sales of securities, 
and other extraordinary^ receipts amounting to Es. 25,55,56,000. The 
aggregate expenditure was Rs. 18,19,12,000, excluding extraordinary and 
debt expenditure of Rs. 23,10,39,000. By the Local Self-Government Acts 
of 1883-84, the elective principle was introduced, in a large or small measure, 
all over India ; and has since been fuither extended by recent legislation. 
In all larger towns, and in many of the smaller towns, the majority of 
members of committees are elected by the ratepayers ; everywhere the 
majority of town committees consists of Indians, and in many committees 
all the members are Indians. In many municipalities women have the right 
to vote, and in a few they are eligible for election. For rural tracts, excex>t 
in Burma, there were 785 district and sub-district Boards or Councils, and 
434 Union Panchnyats in Madras, with 20,967 members in 1925-26, 15,380 
being elected. These Boards are in charge of roads, district schools, 
markets, public health institutions, &c. Their aggregate income in 1925-26 
was Rs. 14,05,42,000, and expenditure Rs. 13,65,75,000. 

Area and Population. 


1 Pkogkbss of the Population. 
British TerHiory. 


Year 

Area in sq.mls. 

Population 

(millions) 

Tear 

Area in sq. mis. 

Population 

(millions) 

1871 

860,000 

18i-85 

1901 

1,097,901 

231-25 

1881 

875,186 

198 -Si 

1911 

1,093,074 

243-93 

1891 

964,993 

220-87 

1921 

1,094,300 

247*00 


Following are the leading details of the census of March 10, 1911, and 
that of March 18, 1921 


British Provinces 

Area lu 
square miles 
(1021) 

Population 
in 1921 

Population 
m 1911 

jiiK rease or 
DecreahC 
1911-1921 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 
1921 

Ajmer-Merwara 

2,711 

495,271 

501,395 

- 6 124 

183 

Andamans and Nicohara . 

3,143 

27,080 

26,459 

+ 027 

9 

Assam .... 

53,015 

7,600,230 

6,714,290 

-f- 891,981 

143 

Baluchistan* . 

54,228 

420,648 

414,412 

+ 6,286 

8 

Bengal . . . • 

7B,S43 

46,695,536 

45,482,005 

-t- 1,212,931 

608 

Bihar and Orissa 

83,101 

34,002,189 

84,489,544 

- 487,855 

409 

Bihar .... 

42,300 

23,880,258 

23,752,429 

- 372,141 

662 

Orissa. 

lS,7S(j 

4,96S,^73 

5,133,753 

- 162,880 

362 

Chota Narfpur , 

27,005 

6,058,028 

6,605,362 

+ 47,666 

209 


1 Districts and Administered Territories. 
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British Provinces 


Area in 
square miles 
(1921) 

Population 

1921 

Population 
in 1911 

Increase or 
Decrease 
1911-1921 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 
1921 

Bomhay (Presidency) 


123,021 

19,348,219 

19,696,266 


348,047 

157 

BombaT/ 


77,035 

10,012,342 

16,186,666 

— • 

124,324 

234,058 

208 

Sind . 


46,506 

3,279,377 

8,613,435 

.... 

71 

^den . 


80 

56,500 

46,165 

+ 

10,336 

706 

Burma 

. 

288,707 

18,212,192 

12,116,217 

+ 

1,096,975 

67 

Central Provinces & Berar 

99,876 

13,912,760 

13,916,158 


3,898 

139 

Central Profvinces 


82,109 

10,837,444 

10,858,996 

— 

21,552 

132 

Berar 


17,767 

3,075,316 

3,067.162 


18,154 

173 

Coorg 


1,582 

'163 888 

174,976 


11,138 

104 

Delhi 


593 

488,188 

413,447 

+ 

74.741 

828 

Madras 

North-West Frontier 


142,200 

42,318,985 

41,405,404 


918,581 

297 

Province i . 


13,419 

2,251,840 

2,196,933 ’ 

+ 

54,407 

108 

Punjab 


99,846 

20,685,024 

19,578,573 

+ 

1,106,451 

207 

United Provinces . 


106,295 

45,375,787 

46,807,490 

- 

1,431,708 

427 

Jffra . 

• 

82,137 

33,209,145 

34,249,486 

— 

1,040,841 

404 

Oudh . 


24,158 

12,166,642 

12,568,004 

- 

391,862 

504 

Total Provinces 


1,094,300 

247,008,293 

243,933,178 

+ 3,070,115 

220 


1 Districts and Administered Territories. 


In 1911 the population of British India consisted of 124, 707, 915 males and 
119,225,263 females; in 1921, of 126,872,116 males and 120,131,177 females. 

The following Indian States and Agencies were in political relations 
with the Indian Government at the time of the 1921 census : — 


State or Agency 

Area in 
square miles 
in 1921 

Population 
in 1921 

Population 
m 1911 

Increase or 
Decrease 
1911-1921 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 
1921 

Assam (Manipur) State . 

8,456 

i 884,010 

846,222 

+ 

37,794 

45 

Baluchistan States . 

80,410 

378,977 

420,291 


41,814 

6 

Baroda State . 

8,127 

2,126,522 

2,032,798 


98,724 

1 262 

Bengal States . 

6,484 

896.926 

822,605 


74,361 

166 

Bihar and Orissa States . 

28,648 

3,959,609 

3,945,209 

-1- 

14,460 

13S 

Bombay States (including 
States in the Western 


India Agency) 

63,453 

7,409,429 

1 7,388,061 

+ 

21,878 

117 

Central India Agency 

51,681 

6,997,023 

6,129,019 


131,096 

116 

Central Provinces States . 

31,176 

2,060,900 

3,186,075 

2,117,162 


50.252 

GO 

Gwalior State . 

26,857 

3,227,961 


41,886 

121 

Hyderabad State 

82,698 

12,471,770 

13,874,676 


902,906 

161 

Kasnmii state . 

84,258 

3,820,518 

3,158,126 

+ 

162,392 

89 

Madras States Agency . 

10,696 

6,460,312 

4,811,841 

+ 

648,471 

511 

Mysore State . 

29,475 

5,978,892 

5,806,198 

+ 

172,699 

203 

N.W. Frontier Province 





(Agencies & Tribal areas) 
Punjab States Agency . ' 

25,600 

2,826,136 

1,622,094 

-1- 1,203,042 

111 

37,059 

4,416,086 

4,212,794 


208,242 

119 

Raiputana Agency . 

128,987 

9,844,384 

10,630,432 


686,048 

76 

Sikkim State . 

2,818 

81,721 

87,920 


6,199 

20 

United Provinces States . 

5,949 

1,184,881 

1,189,874 

- 

64,993 

191 

Total States 

711,032 

71,939,187 

71 ,223,218 


715,969 

101 

Total India . 

1,805,332 

318,942,480 

316,156,806 

4* 8,786,084 

177 


The following table shows the figures of previous decades : — 


Census 

of 

Population 

Vanatiozi per 
cent, since 
previous census 

Census 

of 

Population 

Variation pe r 
cent, since 
previous census 

1872 

206,162,360* 

— 

1901 

294,361,066 

+ 2*6 

1881 

263,806,880 

+ 23*2 

1911 

I 316,156,396 

+ 7*1 

1891 

287,314,671 

+ 13*2 

1921 

318,942,480 

+ 1*2 
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^ Tile following table, in millions, applies to India, British territoiy and 
Indian States, in 1921 — 



Unmameu. 

* Mamed 

j Widowed. 

1 Total. 

Males . 

80*7 

71-1 


WBM 

Females 

.54*8 

71-6 




Total Population classified by age and civil condition . , 316 *3 


II. Population according to Language, &c. 

The following are the languages more prevalent than English, with the 
numbers (m thousands) of people who speak them : — 


Language 

No. of 
speakers 
OOO’s 
omitted, 
1921 

Language 

No. of 
speakers 
OOO’s 
omitted, 
1921 

Language 

No. of 
speakers 
OOO’s 
omitted 
1921 

Western Hindi . 
Bengali 

Telugu 

Marathi 

Tamil . 

Punjabi . 
R^'asthani . 
E^narese . 

Oriya . 

Gujarati . 
Burmese 

96,715 

49,294 

23,601 

18,798 

18,780 

16,234 

12,681 

10,374 

10,143 

9,552 

8,423 

Malayalam . 
Lahnda or West- 
ern Panjabi . 
Kherwari . 
Sindhi 

1 Bhili . 

Assamese . 
Western Pahari . 
Gondi . 

Pashto 

Eastern Hindi . 

7,498 

6,052 
8,503 
8,372 
1,850 
1,727 
1,634 
1,617 
1,496 
t 1,400 

Kashmin . 

Kurakh or Oraofl 
Tulu . 

Baloehi 

KandhiorKui . 
Sgaw . . . 1 

Pwo . . . I 

Manipurl . , | 

Shan (unspeci- ' 
fled) . . 

1,269 

806 

692 

485 

484 

868 

852 

843 

327 


The English language comes next in order with 808,071 


The British-born population was in 1911, 122,919 ; in 1921, 116,606. In 1921, the 
local number of persons not bom m India, including the French and jPortuguese posses- 
these, 343,890 were from countries contiguous to India; 
128,686, other countries in Asia; 115,606, the United Kin^om; 10,687, European, 
American, or Australasian countries; 4,757 hom m Africa, Ac., or at sea. 


III. Occupations gf the Population. 


Distribution of the total population of India according to the occupations 
by which they were supported in 1921 


Pasture and agriculture . 
Fishing and hunting 
Mines, quarries, salt, Ac. 
Industry . . . , . 

Including— 

Textiles . . . . 

Dress and toilet 

Wood 

Food industries . 

Ceramics .... 
Building industries . 
Metals . . . . 

Chemicals, Ac. . 

Hides, skins, Ac. , i 
Other Industries 
Transport (including postal, 
telegraph, and telephone 
services) .... 


Thous 

— 

Thous. 

229,045 

Trade . . ... 

18,116 

1,60 7 

Including — 


54 2 

Hotels, caf^s, Ac., and 


83,16 7 

other trade in foodstuffs 

9,989 


Trade in textiles 

1,286 

7,848 

Banks, exchange, insur- 


7,425 

auce. Ac. ... 

993 

8,614 

Other trades 

6,846 

3,100 

Army and Navy 

75S 

2,216 

Air Force . « • . . 

1 

1,764 

Police 

1,423 

1,802 

Public administration 

2,644 

1,194 

Professions and liberal arts . 

6,021 

731 

Including: Religion . 

2,458 

3,484 

Instruction 

805 


Medicine . 

G60 


Others 

1,098 

4,831 

Domestic service 

4,570 


All others ..... 

14,832 


Total 

316,055* 


' Th4 population here dealt with falls short of the actual population by 2,887,000 
persons who were not enumerated by occupation 
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IV. Movement of the Population. 

The ratio of births and deaths iniBritish India per thousand of the popu- 
lation under registration is oJthcially recorded as follows : — 


Province. 

Birth rates 

Death rates 

1924 

1925 

1924 

1925 

Delhi 

42 13 

41*6 

33*57 

29*66 

Bengal 

29 5 

29 -U 

25*0 

24*9 

United Provs. of Agra &Oudli. 

34*72 

32 73 

28*20 

24*78 

Punjab 

40 1 

40 1 

43-4 

80*0 

Central Provinces and Berar . 

44*18 

43*9 

32*50 

27 27 

Burma i 

27*4 

25*38 

21*54 

18 75 

Assam ..... 

31 04 

20*08 

27*3 

22*52 

Bihar and urissa 

So*7 

35*0 

29*1 

23 7 

Madras 

34 0 

33*7 

24*5 

24*4 

Bombay 

35 *0 

34*06 

27*03 

23*66 

N.W. Front. Prov . 

27*0 

26*9 

8T0 

39'S 

Coorg 

21*2 

18*88 

41*06 

30 82 

Ajmer-Merwara 

33*33 

33*18 

24 00 

23 50 

Total 

34*45 

33*06 

28 49 

21*72 


1 Average of tigiires for Upper and er Hurma. 


The registered deaths in 1925 numbered 6,967,918, of which cholera 
accounted for 115,645; plague, 117,717; fevers, 3,636,211 ; dysentery and 
diarrhoea, 208,412. The births registered were 8,125,408 (4,220,919 males 
and 3,904,489 females). 

The number of emigrants from India under the Indian Emigration Act, 
1922, was in 1925-26, 217,029. The emigration of unskilled labour is at 
present lawful to Ceylon and Malaya only, and of skilled labour to all 
countries, subject to certain safeguards. 


Y. Principal Towns. 


The urban population of India (excluding Aden) in 1921 was as follows : — 


Towns with 

No. 

Population 

Over 100,000 

35 

8,211,704 

60,000—100,000 .... 

54, 

3,517,749 

20,000— 50,000 .... 

199 

5.926,676 

10,000— 20,000 .... 

450 

6,209,583 

5,000— 10,000 .... 

885 

6,223,011 

Under 5,000 

690 

2,331,054 

^ Total. , . 

2,813 

82,418,776 
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The population (1921) of the principal towns of India was as follows : — 

• 

Towns Population | Towns Population ; Towns PopuJation 

Bombay. . 1,175,914 iSui-at . . 117,434 ' Bhatpara 

Calcutta (with j Ajmer . . 113,512 iSaharanpur 

suburbs) i .1,132,246 Jubbulpore . 108,793 Conjeeveram 

Madras . . 526,911 Peshawar . 104,452 1 Moulmein 

Hyderabad . 404,187 Rawalpindi . 101,142 j Kumbakonam 

Rangoon . 341,962 Baroda . . 94,712 Tanjore 

Delhi . . 304,420 Indore . . 93,091 Bhavnagar 

Lahore . . 281,781 Multan . . 84,806 Gorakhpur 

Ahmeddbdd . 274,007 Mysore . . 88,951 1 Fyzabad 

Lucknow , 240,566 Moradabad . 82,671 Kolhapur 

Banplore . 237,496 Calicut . . 82,334 Shikapur. 

Karachi . . 216,883 Hyderabad Mirzaptir. 

Cawnpore . 216,436 (Bombay) 81,838 Ferozepore 

Poona . . 214,796 iLashkar . . 80,387 Negapatam 

Benares . . 198,447 Iraphal , . 80,003 Darbhanga 

Agra . . 185,532 Ambala . . 76,326 Cocanada 

Amritsar . 160,218 Jodhpur. . 73,480 Muttra . 

Allahabad , 157,220 Rampur . . 73,156 Salem 

Mandalay . 148,917 Trivandrum . 72,784 Farukhdbad 

Nagpur . . 145,193 Shahjahanpur . 72,616 Cuttack . 

Srinagar. . 141,735 Julliindur . 71,008 Cuddalore 

Madura . . 138,894 Sialkot . . 70,619 Quetta . 

Bareilly . 129,459 Bikaner , . 69,410 Patiala . 

Meerut . . 122,609 Hubli . 69,206 Bhopal , 

Trichinopoly . 120,422 Bhagalpur . 68,878 Alwar . 

Jaipur . . 120,207 Gaya . . 67,562 Jamnagar 

Patna . . 119,976 Aligarh (Koil) 66,968 Bellary . 

Sholapur ^ . 119,581 Jhansi . . 66,432 

Dacca .* . 119,450 Coimbatore . 65,788 


» Including Howiah it was 1,327,547. 


Beligion. 


Of the Christians the following are the chief sub-divisions (1921 census):— 


Denomination 

Persons | 

Denomination 

Persons 

Roman Catholics . 

1,828,079 

Methodists .... 

208,185 

Anglicans .... 

1 583,180 1 

Oongregationalist . 

123,016 

88,922 

Presbyterians . . , i 

264,888 ; 

Salvationist .... 

Baptists .... 

444,479 1 

Syrian (Romo-Syrian) . 

423,968 

Lutheran .... 

240,816 j 

Syrian (others) 

367,688 


62,261 

61,376 

61,301 

60.700 
59,913 
59,892 
57,985 
56,620 
55,594 
55,503 
54,994 
64,351 
54,016 

53.700 
53,348 
52,840 
52,244 
61,667 
51,007 
50,627 
49,001 
47,531 
45,094 
44,760 
42,495 
39,842 




TJig followincf are the Religious Statistics of 1921. 
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Instruction. 

The foUoiying statistics are those €i the oensas of 1921 : — 


- 

I Able to read and | 
write 1 

Unable to read and i 
write 1 

Total 

Males 

. I 19,841,438 ' 

142,623,691 

1 162,465,129 

Females 

. ' 2,782,213 

160,807,889 

153,590,102 


1 22,623,651 i 

293,431,580 

1 316, 055, 2311 


‘ This number falls short of the total population of India by 2,887,249 persons 
enumerated in tracts where literacy was not recorded- 


Tlie extent of literacy by sex and religion is thus shown : — 


Numbers per mille who are literate for all ages, 6 and over 


Religion 

1921 

1 

1911 

1901 


Persons! Males 

Females 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

All Religions 

82 

139 

21 

C9 

122 

12 

61 

112 

S 

Hindu . 

75 ! 

130 

Id 

64 

116 

6 

57 

107 

5 

Sikh . 

fiS 

100 

10 

77 

121 

10 

06 

110 

S 

Musalman . 

54 

04 

9 

44 

80 

5 

3S 

70 

4 

Christian 

285 

355 

210 

253 

339 

159 

24^ 

SS5 

147 


The persons with a knowledge of English numbered 2*5 millions. 

Educational institutions in India are of two classes :-“(«) those in which 
the course of study conforms to the standards prescribed by the Department of 
PubHo Instruction or by the Universities, and either undergo inspection by the 
Department, or regularly present pupils at the public examinations held by 
the Department or Univei’sities. These institutions are called ‘Recog- 
nised,’ but may be under public or private management. (&) Those that do 
not fulfil these conditions. These are called ‘unrecognised.’ As regards 
recognised institutions, the system of education operates, in general, 
through (i) the Primary Schools, which aim at teaching, through the vernac- 
ular languages, reading, writing, and other elementary knowledge ; (ii) the 
Secondary Schools, in which the instruction does not go beyond the matricu- 
lation or school-leaving certificate standard. The schools are divided into 
English or vernacular, and also into high and middle schools ; (iii) the 
Intermediate Colleges; and (iv) the Colleges. The colleges are affiliated 
to ten federal universities — Calcutta (1857), Madras (1857), Bombay (1857), 
Punjab (1882), Allahabad (1887), Patna (1917), Rangoon (1920), Nagpur 
(1928), Andhra (1926), and Agra (1927). There are also four unitary teaching 
and residential universities — Dacca (1921), Lucknow (1920), Rangoon (1920), 
and Delhi (1922) ; two denominational universities — ^the Hindu University 
at Benares (1916), and the Muslim University at Aligarh (1920) ; and two 
universities in Indian States — Mysore (1916) and Hyderabad (Osmania) 
(1917.-19). ... . 

There are in addition, various institutions of a special character, such 
as technical schools teaching arts and industries, engineering, &c. ; law 
schools ; medical schools and colleges ; and training colleges and normal 
schools for the training of teachers. 

The following table gives the number of institutions and scholars in 1926-26 
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in British India, including Ajmer-Merwara, British Baluchistan, and Civil 
and Military Station of Bangalore ^ 



Institutions 

Scholars 

Type of Institution 

For Males 

For Females 

In Schools 
for Males 

In Schools 
for Females 

General Edverdioa : 

Universities .... 
Arts and Science oolleges 
Secondary schools . 

Primary schools . 

1.^ 

m\ 

0,SG7 
157, '150 

19 

970 

25,814 

G,G2S 

62,357 

1,583,092 

6,884,786 

1,231 

133,055 

914,290 

Total 

l07,4*i(5 

2G,SnS 

8,536,858 

1,048,576 

Special Education . : 

Professional colleges . 
Training schools . 

Special schools 

08 

588 
. 7,058 

15S 

142 

17,197 

20,853 

257,091 

181 

4,400 

0,857 

Total 

■ 


295,741 

11,52S 

Jndiffmovs schools : 

Unrecognised institutions . 

32,030 

1 2,090 

564,479 

67,139 


1 208,030 

r 20,806 

■"*9,3977078“' 

1 J,117,'24“3 ^ 

Grand Total 

237,830 

10,514,321 


There Tvere in 1925-26 in British India 203,110 ‘recognised* institutions 
with 9,892,703 scholars, and 34,7*26 ‘unrecognised ’ with 621,618 scholars. 

The following was the educational expenditure for recognised institutions 
in recent years from fees, provincial resources, local rates, municipal funds, 
endowments, etc. : — 


Tear 

Rs. 

1 Year 

Rs. 

1920-21 

16,77,33,113 

1923-24 

19,90,36,346 

1921-22 

18,37,62,969 

1924-25 

20,87,48,319 

1922-23 

18,84,77,181 

1925-26 

22,77,92,532 


A system of State Scholarships exists by which it is possible for a boy 
to pass from the village school to the University. There are also State 
Scholarships, awarded by local Governments and the Government of India, 
to enable the holders to study in the United Kingdom for two or more years. 

During 1925-26 the following newspapers and periodicals were published : 
in Madras, 1,135; Bombay, 1,350; Bengal, 578; United Provinces, 478; Punjab, 
390 ; Burma, 202 ; Bihar and Orissa, 114 ; Central Provinces and Berar, 74 ; 
Assam, 38 ; Delhi, 75. The number of printing presses was 5,362; and 2,117 
books in English or other European languages and 14,276 in Indian languages 
were published. 

Justice aud Crime. 

The Presidencies of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal, and also the 
Province of Agra, the province of Bihar and Orissa, the province of the 
Punjab and the Province of Burma, have each a supreme high court, with 
14, 10, 16, 11, 9, 13 aud 11 judges, respectively, in 3927. There is appeal to 
the Privy Council in England. Oudh has a chief court. The Central 
Provinces and Berar, North-West Frontier Province, Coorg, Sind, and Chota 
Nagpur have judicial commissioners. For Assam the high court of Calcutta is 
the highest judicial authority. Below these courts are, for criminal cases, Courts 
of Session, and below these, Courts of Magistrates (first, second, and third 
class). The inferior civil courts are determined by special acts or regulations 
in each province. The most extensive system consists of the sessions judge 
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acting as a ‘District Judge’; subordinate judges ; and below them ‘Munsifs’. 
There are also numerous special courts to try small causes. Side by side with 
the civil coui'ts there are revenue cAirts, presided over by officers charged 
with the duty of settling and collecting the land revenue. The number of 
civil suits instituted in 1925 was 2,421,000, and of persons under trial in 
criminal cases 2,366,000. 

Nearly all the civil judges, and the great majority of the magistrates, in the 
courts of original jurisdiction are Indians ; in Bengal, Madras, and Bombay 
the proportion of Indians in the appellate court is considerable. 

The civil police in 1925 were 194,510 in strength, varying from 4 "2 per 
10,000 of the population in Bengal to 25'2 per 10,000 in the North-West 
Frontier Province. 

finance. 

(Rs. 10 = £1.) 

Kevemje 
Total 

£1,000 
18H,43l 
182,357 
180,013 
129,975 
125,257 

1 Since the introduction of the Heforms from April 1, 1021, definite sources of revenue 
are now allocated to Provincial Governments. Hence the accounts and estimates of the 
Government of India now emhraco only the transactions of the Central Government. 
Provincial Governments pay annual contributions to the Central Government. The 
roiitributions in the first year were 9S3 lakhs. These v ere reduced to 60S lakhs in 1926-27. 
Jn 1927-2S there was a permanent lemission of 350 lalihs, and a non-recurring remission of 
the balance 25S lakhs. 

‘-i Estimates. 3 Figmes for Uie Central Government only, and including Exchange. 
The following table shows the items of revenue and expenditure of the 
Central Government, in India and England, for 1927-28 (Budget estimates) : — 

REVRKnfi " ' j Extern oiTURK 

Heads ot Ke Venn »>. 1927-1923 ■ Head', of JRxptndiriiKj. 

ST. 

Customs .... 48,73,37,000:' Customs 

Taxes on Income . . . lG,0o,05,u00 , Taxes on Income . 

Halt 7,00,00,0001, Balt .... 

Opium ... . 3,88,08,000',: Opium .... 

Land Revenue . 41,97,000: Land Revenue ^ . . > 

Excise 44,89,000 Excise . . , . 

Stamps 26,47,000 , Stamps .... 

Forest 27,21,0001 Forests .... 

Registration . . . 1,06,000', Registration . • 

Tributes from Indian States. 84,80,0001 1 Railways 

Railways (net receipts). . 34,97,13,0001! Irrigation 

Irrigation (net receipis) . 10, 8*5, OOOl'i Posts and Telegraphs . 

Posts and Telegiaphs (net Ij Debt Services. 

receipts) .... 5S,O7,0OOjl Civil Administration . 

Interest Receipts . . . 3, 10, 18,000'j Currency and Mint 

Civil Administration . . 84,21,000' Civil Works . 

Currency and Mint . . 2,43,70,000| Miscellaneous 

Civil Works . . , . 17,46,000 Militaiy Services . 

Miscellaneous, . . . 40,90,000) Extraordinary Items . 

Military Receipts . . . l,8u,49,000i! 

Extraordinary Items . . l,87,65,000jj 

Total. . . . li25,25.()5,000|, Total . . . ! 

^ Includes Es. 4,66,000 for capital outlay on Salt Works. 

* Includes Rs. 7,09,000 for capital outlay on Security Printing Press. 

* Lidudes Rs. 7,14,000 for Forest capital outlay. 


1927-1928 

Rs. 

87.91.000 

08.48.000 

. 1,31,25,0001 

90.59.000 

12 . 21.000 

11.55.000 
7,19,060= 

39.02,000= 
29,000 
. 29,49,05,000 

18.70.000 

84.01.000 
. 15,74,34.000 

. 11,31,39,000 

74.85.000 
. 1,60,98,000 

3,97,15,000 
. 50,72,49,000 

7,00,000 


. 1125.25.05,000 


Years, j 


Kevenue 


ejxv*eimiturrt cn.4ige<i to 

ended 
March 81 1 

In India 

In England ! 

Total 

In India ^ in England 

1923 1 1 

1 £1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 j £1,000 


119,7903 

1,623 

121,413 

1 105,852 3 30,579 

1925 1 

133,0603 

1 4,979 

138,039 

1 102,203 3 30,094 


128,9033 

1 4,427 

133,330 

102,404 3 I 27,014 

1027 2 

126.205 3 

3,770 

129,975 

102,0773 , 27,208 

1928 2 

122.905 3 

! 2,353 

125.257 

1 08,8403 ’ 20,011 1 
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The following table shows the items of revenue and expenditure of the 
Provincial Governments for 1927-28 (Budget estimates) : — 


. ■ ■ ' ' - ' — — 

Revexde. 

Expenditure. 

Heads of Revenue. 

1927-192S 

Heads of Exiienditure. 

1927-1928 

Land Revenue 

Stamps 

Excise 

Taxes on Income . 

Forests 

Registration .... 
Scheduled Taxes . 

Interest 

Receipts by Civil Department 
Miscellaneous 

Railways .... 

Irrigation .... 
Civil Works . 

AssigDments& Contributions 
Extraordinary Items . 

Rs. 

30,46.17,259 

13,35,20,200 

19,18,69,100 

30.99.000 
5,04,12,100 
1,46,75,900 

42.04.000 
2,31,60,400 
3,01,73,250 
1,79,28,882 

3,72,000 
6, 37, .39, 682 
72,12,200 

1,78,98,000 

Land Revenue , , 

Stamps 

Excise 

Forests 

Registration .... 
Scheduled Taxes . 
Assignments diContributions 
Interest ... 

Salaries, etc., of Civil Depts. 
Miscellaneous , 

Railways .... 

Irrigation .... 

Civil Works .... 
Extraordinary Items . 

Rs. 

4,23,62,511 
30,94,465 
2,12,50,244 
3,46,80, 001 
72,27,802 
36,000 

3,60,58,705 

52,51,14,929 

7,15,26,772 

84,600 

7,23,20,149 

12,86,79,029 

Total .... 

93,48,76,973 

Total 

93,74,35,207 


The estimated capital expenditure of the Central Government on State 
railways in 1927-28 was 28,318,600Z., and initial expenditure on Kew 
Delhi, 700,0002. 

The following table shows the receipts of both the Centi'al and Provincial 
Governments from the most important sources of revenue in recent years. 


Tear ended 
March 31 

Landi 

1 

O 

Salts 

Stamps 

Excise 3 

Cus- 
toms 4 

Taxes 
on In- 
comeS 

Railways 

(net 

receipts) 

Irrigation 

1920-21 • 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 20 

1926- 27 * 

1927- 28 ■ 

£1,000 

31,975 

34,896 

35,830 

36.862 

36,657 

36,882 

£1,000 

3,534 

4,248 

3,798 

4,150 

4,185 

8,831 

£1,000 

6,704 

10,015 

7,890 

6,830 

6,700 

7,000 

£1,000 

10,957 

12,710 

13,269 

18,656 

13,374 

13,617 

£1,000 
20,436 
19,405 
19,618 
19,897 
19 977 
19,636 

£1,000 

31,898 

39,096 

45,763 

47,780 

47,697 

18,734 

£1,000 

22,193’ 

18,492 

10,229 

16,120 

16,115 

17,260 

£1,000 

26,014 

82,732 

37,200 

34,434 

82,850 

35,008 

£1,000 

8,796 

7,171 

7,106 

6,287 

6,207 

6,478 


1 ESxelusive of Portion of Land Revenue due to intciation. 

8 The salt dnty was raised in 1923, and reduced to previous level in 1924. 

8 The Excise revenue is denved from intoxicating liquors, Hemp drugs, and opium con- 
sumed in the country. The hulk of the revenue comes from spirits. The excise systems 
and rates of duty vary from province to province. 

4 Liquors, petroleum, sugar, tobacco, cotton manufactures, metals, manufactured 
articles, are the chief items from which the customs revenue is derived. Under this head 
axe also included the proceeds of export duties on rice, on jute (imposed in 1916), on tea 
(imposed in 1916, abolished in 1927), and on hides (imposed in 19X9); and of excise duties 
on motor spirit (imposed in 1917), and on kerosene (imposed m 1922). The import of silver 
bullion and coin except under licence was prohibited in July, 1917, but the prohibition 
was withdrawn during 1920-21. 

B Includes the* proceeds of a super-tax imposed in 1917. 

® The figures for 1920-21 and later have been converted at the rate of Rs.lO to the £, 

f Includes the proceeds of an excess profits duty imposed in April, 1919. 

* Estimates. 

Lmd JR&oenue , — This is levied according to an assessment on estates or hold- 
ing. In tbe greater part of Bengal, and Bihar and Orissa, about one-fourth 
of Madras, and some districts of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the 
assessment was fixed permanently at the end of the 18th century ; while it i 
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fixed periodically at intervals of from twelve to thirty years over the rest of 
India. For details as to the nature of the different tenures of land that 
prevail in India see the Yeae-Boo|: for 1886, p. 799. See also under 
Aoriotjltuee. 

The land revenue was contributed in 1926-27 (revised estimate) as 
follows 


Admimstrations 

Rs. 

India, 6-eneral 

6,77,000 

Balncliistan .... 

10,60,000 

N.W. Frontier Province 

23,62,000 

Madras 

7,40,05,000 

Bombay 

5.23.10.000 

3.09.44.000 

Bengal 

United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudb .... 

6,97,97.000 


Administrations Rs. 

Punjab 3,81,51,000 

Burma 5,30,00,000 

Shan States Federation . . 4,03,000 

Bihar and Onssa . . . 1,69,42,000 

Central Provinces and Berar . 2,34,82,000 

Assam 1,09,38,000 

Coorg 3,68,000 


Opium , — In British territory the cultivation of the poppy for the production 
of opium is practically confined to the United Provinces. Opium is also 
grown in many of the Indian States of Central and Northern India, 
Public auctions at Calcutta were discontinued from April 1926. Export to 
China was prohibited in 1913 ; and in June 1926 *the Government of India 
decided to reduce progressively exports of opium from India, except for 
strictly medical and scientific purposes, so as to extinguish them altogether 
at the end of 1936. The maximum for each country is fixed, and a reduction 
of 10 per cent of the 1926 exports is made each year. 

Army Expenditure , — The expenditure in recent years on military services 
is given as follows 


Tear ended March 81 

- 

Year ended March 31 

- 

1922 

Rs. Crores 

69 81 

1926 

Rs Crores 

55.43 

1923 

65.27 ! 

1927 (Estimates) 

55.03 

1924 

56.23 

1928 (Estimates) 

51.54 

1925 

55,68 



Debt — On March 81, 1927, out of a total debt of 976.54 crores (sterling 
portion converted at Is. M, = R. 1), 654.42 crores were productive in rail- 
ways, telegraphs and irrigation; 201.71 crores were unproductive; and 
119.41 crores were incurred on behalf of Provincial Governments. 

Finaim of Separate Governments, and Local Firumce , — The revenue and 
expenditure of each Government, Central and Provincial, in 1926-27 (revised 
estimates) were as follows 


Government 

Revenue 

Expendicure 

India, Central ... 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces of Agra and Ondh. 

Ptiujab 

Bnrmd 

Shan States Federation . 

Bihar and Orissa .... 

Central Provinces .... 
Assam 

Coorg . . 



Rs. 

1,29,97,48,000 

16.64.03.000 

15.79.80.000 

10.49.80.000 

13.21.85.000 

11.95.30.000 

10.43.75.000 

48.99.000 

5.72.01.000 

5.83.51.000 

2.58.04.000 

12.92.000 

Rs. 

1,29,97,48,000 

16.17.81.000 
16,99,36|000 

10.81.88.000 

12.74.81.000 

12.68.36.000 

11.84.01.000 

50.70.000 

6.13.35.000 

5.94.10.000 

2.59.87.000 

13.86.000 


Local Funds . — The above excludes the revenue and expenditure of muni- 
cipalities and of district and local boards. The income of the former is 
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derived mainly from rates, octroi, taxes on houses, lands, veliicles and 
animals, ‘ tolls, and assessed taxes; and of the latter from cesses on land. 
The gross income for 1925-26 of aji municipalities was Rs.41, 75,84,000. 
The gross expenditure was Rs. 41, 29, 51, 000. The income of district and 
local boards was Rs. 14, 05, 42,000, and the expenditure Rs. 13,66, 74,000. 

Defence. 

The defence forces of India consist of units of the Royal Air Eorce, units 
of the British Regular Army, the Indian Army, the Auxiliary and Territorial 
Forces, the Indian Army Reserve and the Indian State Forces. With the 
exception of the last, these forces are administered by the Air Vice-Marshal 
and the headquarters staff of the Army in India respectively, under the supreme 
control of the Gommandcr-in-Chief, who is the Army-Member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. The military forces are organised into the Northern, 
Southern, Eastern and Western Commands, and the Burma Independent 
district ; each Command contains a nuniber of districts and independent 
brigades. The garrison of Aden has been recently transferred from the 
Indian to the Home Command. 

The British regular forces in India are paid by the Indian exchequer. 
They are organised in brigades and divisions with the Indian Army, the 
normal proportion being 1 British battalion to 3 Indian. There are 19 J 
Indian rack Batteries. The personnel of the remaining batteries of Plorso, 
Field and Garrison Artillery is wholly British except for a proportion of 
Indian drivers. The Tank Corps and Royal Air Force are wholly British. 

The Auxiliary Force, organised nnder the Indian Auxiliary Force Act, 
1920, is confined to persons of British extraction. Enrolment is voluntary, 
hut entails periodical training extending to 64 hours annually for infantry 
and 80 hours for other arms. The force is liable to be called out or 
embodied for local service within strictly defined limits, and acts as a second 
line to the permanent garrison of India. Its strength in 1927 was 32,700. 

The Indian Territorial Force was brought into existence in 1920, and is 
organised on the lines of a militia, with an annual training of 28 days. It is 
intended to form a second line to the regular Indian Army in time of war, 
the whole of its personnel being liable to general service. Its strength in 
1927 was 20,000. 

The Army in India Reserve has been recently constituted, in 2 classes ; 
class A, of men with 8 years’ combined army and reserve service ; class B, of 
men up to 15 years* combined service. Strength in 1927 was 29,924. 

The Indian State Forces are raised and maintained by Indian States, and 
are trained under the supervision of British officers, who act in an advisory 
capacity. Stren^h, in 1927, 28,500. 

The composition of the forces in India was, in 1927, except for Indian 
State Forces, as follows : — 



Cavalry 

Regunents 

R.H.A. 

Batteries 

R.F.A. 

Batteries 

Medium 

Batteries 

Pack Batteries 

-d 

S 

.2 m 

^.1 

BS, 

11 

□do 

Infantry 

Battalions 

Pioneer 

Battalions 

Armonied Car 
Companies 

British 

Indian . . . ! 

5 

21 

4 

44 

9 

6 

Wj 

4 

24i 

46 

127 » 

10* 

8 


* Excluding SO Infantry and 3 Pioneer Training Battalions, 
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Auxiliary and Territorial Forces. 
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Tlie strength of the British army in India in 1927 was 60,223, and 
of the Indian Army 167,562. The Field Army is organised in 4 divisions 
and 5 cavalry brigades. 

The supply and transport services are provided by the Indian Army 
Service Corps. The medical services of the British troops are provided 
by the Royal Army Medical Corps, and those of the Indian Army by the 
Indian Medical Service. 

There are units of the Indian Army serving in Iraq, Palestine, and 
Colonial stations. These are paid by the British exchequer-. 

The 7th Light Cavalry, the 16th Light Cavaliy, the 2/lst Madras 
Pioneers, the 4/19th Hyderabad Regt., the 5th Royal Battn. 5th Mahratta 
Light Infantry, the l/7th Rajput Regt., the l/14th Punjab Regt, and the 
2/lst Punjab Regt. have been selected for Indianisation. Ten Indian 
gentlemen are now nominated annually to the Royal Military College, Sand- 
hurst, to enable them to qualify for commissions in the Indian Army. The 
preliminaiy education is given at the Prince of Wales’ Royal Indian Militar}^ 
College at Dehra Dun. 

The Royal Air Force in India comprises 6 squadrons organised in 3 wings 
of 2 squadrons each ; the Aircraft Depot and Aircraft Parks are directly 
under R.A.F, Headquarters, India. Its establishment is 218 ofdcers and 
1,767 British and 138 Indian other ranks. 

The charges voted for 1926-27 (Budget) were 59,17,79,000 rupees (army, 
64,10,84,000 ; marine, 78,80,000; military engineer services, 4,28,15,000). 

On February 9, 1926, it was officially announced that a Royal Indian 
Navy was to be established. This is now in process of formation, the 
nucleus of the new force being furnished by the former Royal Indian Marine. 
To begin with, the sea-going units of the R. I.N. will comprise 4 sloops, 2 
surveying ships and 2 patrol vessels. 

Agricultiire and Industry. 

AgrimUurei Land Tmut/rCi The chief industiy of India has always 
been agriculture. The total number of the population supported by agri- 
culture, including forestry and raising of livestock, was, according to the 
census of 1921, a little more than 229 millions out of a total population of 
318 millions. In most of the provinces there is a Department of Land 
Records, and in every province a Department of Agriculture, ^ere are 
staffs of experts in the provinces ; an Imperial staff of experts with a fully 
equipped central station, Research Institute and College for post graduate 
training of piivate students and of those who have completed the Agri- 
cultural Course in provincial colleges ; a Civil Yeterinaiy Department for 
the prevention and cure of cattle diseases and fox the improvement of the 
breeds of cattle, horses, &e, ; an Imperial Institute for veterinary research 
and the preparation of sera and antitoxins, and an Imperial Institute of 
Animal Husbandry and Dairying. Improved varieties of crops have been 

F 
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introduced in 7,413,000 acres, the average increased value of the produce 
being nearly seven and a half crores of rupees. 

In provinces wheie the f enure prevails (i.e., where single pro- 

prietors or proprietary brotherhoods possess large estates of several hundreds 
or thousands of acres), the State land revenue is assessed at an aliquot part 
(usually about one half) of the ascertained or assumed rental. The revenue 
is payable on each estate as a whole, the assessment remaining unchanged 
lor the period of settlement. In the greater part of Bengal, and Bihar and 
Orissa, and in parts of the United Provinces and Madras the settlement 
is a permanent one and not liable to revision. In provinces where the 
raiyatwdH (or ryotwari) tenure prevails (le., where each petty proprietor 
holds directly from the State, as a rule cultivates his own land, and has no 
landlord between himself and the Government), the revenue is separately 
assessed on each petty holding, and land revenue becomes payable at once 
(or after a short term of grace in the case of uncleared lands) on all exten- 
sions of cultivation. The raiyatwdH proprietor may throw np his holding, 
or any portion of it, at the beginning of any year after reasonable notice, 
whereas the zaininddr or large proprietor engages to pay the revenue assessed 
upon him throughout the term of the settlement. 

The following table shows in 1924-25 the latest available returns of the 
land surveyed under the two types of tenure, and the land revenue assessed: — 



Zaiumdarl and Village 
Communities 

Raiyatwdri, &c. 

Province 

Area 

Surveyed. 

Acres 

Population 
of Surveyed 
Area 

Revenue 
j Rs. 

Area 

Surveyed. 

Acres 

Population 
of Surveyed 
Area 

Revenue 

Rs. 

Bengal (22-23) . 

49,175,515 

45,787,685 

2,91,57,672 



_ 


Madras (23-24) . 
Bombay (includ* 

29,628,376 

11,924,946 

, 86,05,620 

62,091,330 

30,394,039 

6,42,88,856 

ing Sind) 20-31 
United Provmees 

3,912,380 

(a) 

(a) 

74,040,160 

18,115,805 

4,38,87,570 

(21-22) 

Bihar and Onssa 

67,823,179 

45,375,787 

6,99,58,020 



” 

(21-22) . . 

53,111,840 

34,002,189 

.1,56,60,537 

— 


— 

Prmjab (24^25) . 

56,313,999 

20,661,970 

6,17,06,888 

... 

— 

— 

Burma (34-25) . 
Central Provinces 

— 

— 

' — 

165,652,667 

13,212,192 

5,73,13,062 

and Berar (24-5) 

40,428,620 

15,912,760 

2,19,84,931 

23,671,9901 

7,40^398 

0 >) 

Assam (24r-2&) . 
N.-W. FromProv. 

6,620,917 

(a) 

14,90,435 

27,547,088 

90,44,405 

(24-25) . 
Aiuier-Merwara 

8,383,452 

2,276,010 

26,91,271 

— 



(24-25) . 

1,770,921 

495,271 

3,45, 584‘ 

.... 

— 


Delhi (24-25) . 

867,774 

488,183 

4,51,855 



— 

Goorg (22-23) . 

Pargani Manpur 


— 

1,012,260 

163,838 

3,80,782 

(24-25) . . 


”” 


31,840 

6,185 

10,027 


(a> Included under RaiyatwAri, &c. (b) Included under Zamlndari. 

1 Includes 12, 4‘81, 549 acres of Government Forest, 


The following table shows the total acreage in all India under the chi‘6f 
crops and the production in two years : — 


Name of crops 

- - ... 

1926-26 

1926-27 

Area Sown 

Yield 

Area So 

Yield ' 

Bice 

Wheat . . . . . 

Acres 

82.378.000 

30.471.000 

Tons 

30,737,000 

8,606,000 

Acrds 

79.223.000 

31.272.000 

Tdns 

29,686,000 

8;041,000 
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Name of crops 

1925-26 

1026-27 

A*a Sown 

Yield 

Area Sown 

Yield 


Acres 

Tons 

Acres 

Tons 

Sugarcane 

2,080,000 

2,977,000 

2,921,000 

3,284,000 

Linseed 

3,590 000 

402.000 

3,348,000 

407,000 

Rape & mustard 

5,546.000 

909,000 

5,509,000 

986, (‘00 

Sesamum 

6,024,000 

421,00(» 

4.787,000 

411,000 

Groundnut .... 

3.973.000 

1,999 000 

4,292,000 

2.035,000 



Bales 


Bales 

Cotton 

28,491,000 

6,250,000 

24,875,000 

4.960,000 

Jute 

3,115,000 

8,940,000 

3,847,000 

12,132,000 



lbs. 


lbs. 

Tea 

: 727,700 

303.506,000 

739,700 

392,917,800 

Rubber 

132,600 

19,970,200 

138,000 

23,002,700 



InCwt'.. of Dye 


InCwta of Dye 

Indigo 

135,300 

2S,2U0 

99,400 

18,100 


The net cultivated area actually sown in British India in 1925-26 was 
225,845,051 acres. 

Of the total area under irrigation in 1925-26, 24,358,920 acres were irri- 
gated by canals; 5,809,000 acres by tanks; 11,720,000 acres by wells; 
and 5,677,000 acres by other sources. The average area irrigated by Govern- 
ment Works rose from 26,750,000 acres in 1918-20 to 28,100,000 acres in 
1925-26. The net return on capital outlay was 7 ’41 per cent. 

Livestock Census, in British India (exclusive of Baluchistan), 1924-25 ; 
oxen, 120,840,000 ; butialoes, 30,612,000 ; sheep, 23,233,000 ; goats, 
39,237,000; horses and ponies, 1,710,000 ; mules, 70,000; donkeys, 
1,411,000; camels, 505,000. 

Forests , — The lands under the direct control of the State Forest Department 
are classified as ‘ Reserved Forests’ (forests intended to be permanently main- 
tained for the supply of timber, &c., or for the protection of water supply, 
&c.), ‘ Protected Forests,’ and ‘ Unclassed * forest land. The following table 
shows the extent of these areas in 1925-26 : — 


- 

Reserved 
Forests 
S(l. miles 

Protected 

Forests 

Sq. miles 

Un classed 
Forest land 
Sq. tiiileb 

Total 

Sq. miles 

Madras 

19,012 



328 

19,340 

Bouibay (including Smd) ■ . 

13,773 

1,229 

— 

15,002 

Bengal 

5,278 

1,806 

3,445 

10,529 

United Provinces .... 

6,185 

4 

39 

5,228 

Punjab 

1,652 

4.372 

671 

6,696 

Burma 

28,372 

— 

95,374 

123,746 

Federated Sbau States 

8,088 

. — 

21,542 

31,630 

Bihar and Orissa .... 

1,785 

994 

1 

2,780 

Central Provinces (including Berdr). 

19,677 

— 

— 

19,077 

Assam 

6,957 

— 

14,814 

20,771 

Nortb-West Frontier Province . 

236 

— 

9 

245 

Baluchistan (portions under Br. Ad. ) 

318 

— 

472 

786 

Ajtuer 

• 142 

— 

— 

142 

Coorg ...... 

519 

— 


619 

Andamans 

52 


2,139 

2,191 

Total, 1925-26 . 

103,041 

8,405 

138,884 

252,280 


The net revenue from the State forests in 1925-26 was about 
Rs. 2,59,07,623. 

i 








The following Table showsy in aereSy aeeording to Promues, the Surmjed Area and also the Total Areas of British India that 
were in 1924-25 cultivated and imcultivated, so far as returns can be obtained; and the areu Kinder irngation. 
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hidmirm , — The most important indigenous industry, after agriculture, 
is the weaving of cotton cloths. Ot]|er important indigenous industries are 
silk I'earing and weaving, shawl and carpet weaving, wood- carving and 
metal-working. One of the most important industries connected Ti^dth 
agriculture is the tea industry, the average number of persons employed 
bemg about 825,000. The area under tea in 1926 was about 739,700 
acres, distributed as follows: Assam, 420,600; Bengal, 188,700 ; Bihar 
and Orissa, 2,100 ; United Provinces, 6,60u ; Punjab, 9,600 ; Madras and 
Coorg, 52,000; Tripura (Bengal), 6,000; and the Travancore State, 54,000. 
The iiroduction was, in 1926, 393 million lb. The exports of Indian tea from 
British India (including the State of Travancore) m 1926-27 were : to United 
Kingdom, 292,502,000 lb.; Canada, 11,528,000 lb.; United States, 7,620,000 
lb.; Persia, 5,924,000 lb.; and to Australasia, 8,754,000 lb. The total 
exports were 340,904,000 lb. in 1924-25; 326,545,000 lb. in 1925-26 ; and 
350,502,000 lb. in 1926-27. 

Some statistics for 1925 of mills, factories, &c., subject to the Indian 
Factories Act, are given as toliows for British India {cxcladinfj Indian 
States and Government factories. ) 


Class of Industry 

No of 
Establish- 
ments 

i 

No. of 1 
Persons ' 

Class of Industry 

No. of 
Esiablish- 
mentb 

No. of 
Persons 

Cotton spinning and 



Tea factories 


822 

60,800 

weaving mills . 

279 

882,000 

PO'.ndr'es . 


74 

4,100 

Jute mills . 

SS 

342,000 

Saw mills . 


201 

17,100 

Colton ginning and 



Petrolfum refineries 


16 

13,400 

pressing factories 

1,995 

143,000 

\VoolJen mills 


7 

7,000 

Railway and tramway 



Snvar f acton es . 


48 

13.600 

workshops 

74 

74,600 

Stone works 


6 

600 

Rice mills . 

1,220 

64,600 

i‘ >il mills 


195 

9,600 

General engineering . 

229 

31,300 

Koro'-ene tinning and 



Electrical works . 

4S 

6,000 

packing works . 


26 

0,800 

Prmung presses . 

2G0 

21,400 

1 Motor works and coach 



Tanneries and leather 



building . 


82 

5,700 

works 

82 

0,000 

Tobacco factories 


14 

6,700 

Jute presses. 

ni 

32.800 

Paper mills . 


7 

4,700 

Tile and brick factories 

71 

8,300 

Lac factories 


16 

2,500 

Shipbuilding 

23 

24,200 

S»lk mills . 


5 

1,600 


With regard to cotton spinning and weaving the number of spindles 
in all India in 1925-26 was 8,403,836, and of looms, 154,591. The pro- 
duction of yarn in 1926-27 was 807 million lbs. and of woven goods, 
539 million lbs. 

Comjpanies . — On March 31, 1926, there wore 5,311 joint stock companies 
incorporated in British India and in the Indian States of Mysore, Baroda, 
Gwalior, I ndore, Hyderabad and Travancore, and in operation, with paid-up 
capital of Rs. 2,77,29,86,000 (exclusive of Hyderabad). 

Co-operative Societies . — In 1925-26, there were in British India and the 
Indian States 71,140 agricultural co-operative societies with a membership of 
2,328,000. 

Mineral Production . — The quantity and value of the minerals produced 
in India in 1926 were as follows (£1 = Rs. 13.4), 
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Items 


Quantity 

Value 

1 Items 

Quantity 

Value 

Coal 

1 

tons 

20,909.167 

£, 

7,574,599 

' Silver 

ounces 

5,126,088 

& 

663,003 

Gold 

ounces 

£S4,lnS 

1,024, 236 

Zme OTO . 

tons 

43, (»56l 

321,177 

Manganese ore 

tons 

1,614,928 

2,59 sSS- 

Coppei'iiiattc do 

11,441 

334,184 

Salt 

tons 

1,638,749 

836,53(1 

Steatite . 

tons 

9 673 

11,213 

Saltpetre 

C’SVtS. 

98,830* 

98,840 

C3ir«*uiite 

do 

33,382 

30,810 

Mica 

flo. 

89,947* 

820,901 

Clays 

do 

102 83S 

32,807 

Lead 

tons 

362,^10 

1,690,606 

G>psum . 

do 

33,136 

5,704 

Tungsten ore . 

(io J 

1,484 

57,535 

Diamonds 

carats 

bS'6 

2,131 

Ruby, saxiphuo 

carats 

Not reported 

34,834 

Magnesite 

tons 

30,461 

1,875 

26,444 

Iron ore . 

tons 

1,660,296 

349.676 

Ochre 

do 

2,277 

Jadeite . 

cwts. 

2,139* 

36,09 ( 

Bauxite . 

do 

4.956 

2,744 

Tin-ore . 

tons 

3,54S 

455,362 

Petroleum 

gallons 

280,369,320 

7,305,509 


1 Exports. 


The average number of persons employed daily in the mining industry in 
1926 was 185,749, and the output per head employed was 113 tons. 

Commerce. 

The following table applies to the sea-borne external trade of India ; — 


Tears 

Imports j 

Exports and Re-Exports 

Merchandise 

Treasure 

Merchandise 

Treasure 

1922- 23 . . 

1923- 24 . . 

1924- 25 . . 
192&-26, . 
1926-27 . . 

Rnpees 

246,19,24,109 

287,18,41,771 

253.86,36.60a 

236,00,12,595 

240,91,33,940 

Rupees 

63,57,96,096 

63,20,40.666 

99,19,84,987 

56,48,77,580 

41,53,20,573 

Rupees 

316,07,16,915 

368,37,68,664 

400,24,27,631 

386,81,21,842 

311.05,04,800 

Rupees 

3,01.71,845 

3,67,82,510 

5,16,81,392 

3,83,91,668 

2,21,13,404 


The following table excludes Government stores and Government 
treasure ; — 


Tears ended 

March 31 ! 

Imports 

Merchandise 

Treasure 

Total 


1 Rupees 

Rupees 

Rupees 

1923 

232,70,76,893 

63,04,40,017 

295,75,16,910 

1924 

227,61,22,882 

52,20,27,403 

279,81,50,285 

1926 

246,62,58,831 

99,17 79,407 

345,80.83,288 

1926 

! 226,17,77 961 

65,40,31,421 

281,58,09,882 

1927 

231,31,67,813 

41,81,45,879 

272,63,08,692 


Tears ended 

Exports and Rib-Exports 

March SI 

Merchandise 

Treasure 

Total 


Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

1923 

314,82,62,598 

2,78,18,278 

817,10,66,876 

1924 

361,91.08,876 

3,55,40 065 

365,46,49,581 

1925 

! 398,17,44,498 

4,91,37,292 

403.08,81,790 

1926 

385,82,69,476 

3.51.68.068 

888,84,37,644 

1927 

309,44,55,848 

2,00,36,279 

311,44,91,122 
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Of the exports of merchandise in 1920-2^ Rs. 301,43,58,284 represented the prodncts of 
the country. Rs. 8,00,97,569 were re-exports of imported foreign merchandise. 

The returns of quantities and values of ii*ports and of exports are "based on the bills of 
entry and shipping bills respectively. The value is the wholesale value at the place of 
import or expoit;, less trade discount, duty not being included in the value of dutiable 
goods. The accounts present the countries from which the goods have been consigned 
to India and the countries for which goods shipped from India are intended. No dis- 
tinction is maintained between general, special, and transit trade ; but goods of foreign 
origin, when re-exported, are shown in detail separately front those of Indian origin. 

In many cases the Indian States impose Customs duties on goods imported from 
other parts of India. 

The imports and exports, excluding Government stores and Govern- 
ment treasure, were distributed os follows in 1926-27 : — 



Bengal 

Bihar and 
Orissa 

Burma 

Madras 

Bombay 

Sind 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Rs. I 

87,03,01,406 
134,64,53,387 

Rs. 

59,759 

Rs. 

23,47,85,830 

39,81,96,185 

Rs. 

21,4.8,83,790 

88,84,12,713 

Rs. 

111,85,85,878 

72,09,52,467 

Rs. 

28,22,97,288 

20,64,10,661 


Imports and exports of bullion and specie were as follows : — 


Years ended 

Imports of 

Imports of 

Exports of 

Exports of 

March 81 

Gold 

SUver 

Gold 

Sliver 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1923 

41,32,39,178 

20,94,32,869 

13,30,632 

2,58,86,218 

1924 

29,25,81,532 

22,10,27,280 

0,07,617 

3,40,47,193 

1926 

74,28,97,987 

24,28,07,837 

86,32,121 

4,20,66,071 

1926 

35,22,99,488 

19,89,70.604 

37,53,564 

2,77,29,854 

1927 

19,50,12,002 

21,76,84,160 

10,06,554 

1,89,53,825 


Gold is used chiefly in the form of ornaments, and much of it is imported 
in small bars. 

The distribution of commerce by countries was as follows (merchandise 
alone) in years ending March 31, 1926 and 1927 


Countries 

Imports into India from 

Exports of Indian Produce to 


1925-26 

1926-27 

1926-26 

1920-27 


Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

United Kingdom 

115,82,02,107 

110,53,84,591 

77,72,27,431 

63,88,78,453 

France 

3,23.87,751 

8,65,66,145 

21,10,97,092 

18,81,27.104 

Germany 

13.30,78,742 

16,90,71,677 

1,10,82,788 

26,77,88,451 

21,39,22,007 

Austria 

80,74,814 

25,60.060 

25,78,800 

Hungary . 

43,01,329 

60,83,885 

0,16,11,411 

8,000 

2,260 

Italy .... 

4,25,07,226 

18,88,50,821 

11,34,76,442 

8,77,20,155 

Belgium . 

6,13,06,742 

6,80,08,052 

12,34,47,376 

Netherlands 

3,09,24,514 

4,06,26,070 

7,60,18,741 

6,21,97,520 

Spain .... 

10,77,615 

20,68 SOI 
51,66,087 

4,77,97,328 

2,74,06,098 

Russia 

0,05,018 

19,43,011 

9,12,788 

China (including Hong 
Kong) . 

3,45,07,477 

4,20,78,644 

18,29,27,070 

14,16,61,927 

Japan. 

18,19,00,892 

16.47,24110 

56,66 79,649 

41,00,75,270 

Ceylon 

1,69,10 510 

1,37,14,918 

14,08,58,019 

14,44,04,994 

Straits Settlements . 

5,05,98,291 

5,82,12,992 

9,81,40,828 

9,32,09,116 

Java, Borneo and 
Sumatra * 

15,03,70,868 

16,76,44,316 

6,20,80,358 

4,40,79,634 

Arabia 

54,24,477 

44,71,888 

1,7^03,191 

1,80.82,699 

Persia. 

2,14,92,868 

1,98,18,908 

2,35,64,972 

4,74,67,877 

2,49,67,622 

Egypt 

40,92,503 

42,11,277 

3,64,32, m 
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Countries ^ 

Imports into India from 

Exports of Indian Prodnee to 

’ 

1925-26 

1920-27 

1925-26 

1920-27 

1 

Kenya, Zanzibar and 

Rs. 

I Rs. 

! 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Pemba . , . ' 

4,06 94,180 

i 2,55,31,969 

1.73,63,228 

1,74,57,180 

Other B. African ports 
Mauritius (including \ 
Seychelles) . . , 

51,92,216 

88,63,655 

1,97,33,976 

1,94,07,677 

54,96,801 

1,17,607 

1,88,11,340 

1,69,88,252 

United States . 

15,07,35,184 

18,23 80,618 

39,49,34,165 

33,68,87,467 

South America , . { 

59,174 

1,97,196 

10,06,61,581 

9,53,05,610 

7,78,02,505 

Australia . . . i 

1,44,19,346 

1,69,60,870 

7,64,03,014 


The value of the different classes of goods (private merchandise only) 
was as follows ; — 



Imports 

Exports of Indian Produce 

1 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1925-26 

192(5-27 

I. Food, drink and tobacco 
11. Raw matenals, and pro- 
duce & articles niaiuly 
unmanufactured . . 

III. Articles, wholly or 
mainly manufactured . 

IV. Miscellaneous and un- 
classified, including 
parcel post .... 

1 Rs. 

! 33,08,55,251 

Rs. 

38,86,39,906 

1 

Rs. : 

82,23,28,038 

Rs. 

74,50,46,780 

20,80,20,050 

20,50,64,269 

199,98,22,230 

188,68,15,036 

' 108,39,67,434 

1 

168,30,64,177 

89,56,95,699 

85,30,05,419 

1 




8,83,85,226 ! 

4,18,89,401 

8,05,80,227 

2,88,01,049 

Total .... 

226,17,77,961 

231,31,57,813 

874,84,21,200 

801,43,58,284 


The value of the leading articles of private merchandise (Indian produce 
only in the case of exports) was as follows in 1926-27 : — 


ipipurtfi I 


Cotton manufactures (iu- 
cludiug twist and yarn) . 
Sugar (refined & unrefined, 
molasses & confectionery, 
and sacchann included) . 
Metals, and ores . 

Machinery and mill work , 
Silk (raw & manufactured) . 
Oils . . . . . ' 

Chemicals . . . . i 

Hardware . 

Liquors . . . . | 

Matches . . . . ' 

Paper and pasteboard . 

Salt 

Woollen goods , 

Spices 

Provisions .... 
Instruments, apparatus and 
appliances & parts thereof 
Tobacco .... 

Class 

Dyeing 4 e tuning subs-wnces 


Value 


Exi orrs I Val ue 


1926-27 

Rs. 

65,04,73,976 


19,10,50,530 

23,85,06,937 

13,63.14,328 

4,59,70,809 

9,18,78,480 

2,44,35,046 

5,06,02,385 

3,52,86,888 

75,09,442 

3,08,20,183 

1,26,19,874 

4,14,38,132 

3,12,28,564 

5,50,48,611 


Jute (raw) . . , , ' 

„ (manufactured) . . i 

Cotton (raw) . , . I 

„ (manufactured) in- I 
eluding twist and | 
yarn . . . i 

Bice 

Wheat and wheat flour . ' 
Other grain and pulse . j 

Tea ' 

Hides & skins, & leather ! 
goods . . . . I 

Seeds (oil seeds mainly) . , 
Lac (excluding lac dye) . I 
Wool (raw) . , . . } 

Wool (manufactured) . i 
Opium 

Oils 


4,01,18,540 

2,56,10,669 

2,52,88,239 

2,13,22,772 


Rubber (raw) 

Indigo .... 
Other dyes and tans . 
Paraffin wax 


'1926-27 '■ 
Rs 

20,78,04,139 

53,18,08,073 

58,00,31,470 


10,74.85,517 

33,19,85,990 

4,03,44,913 

2,01,68,608 

29,08,77,602 

14,67,98,698 

19,08,77,178 

6,47,23,588 

3,93,14,109 

76,18,933 

2,11,84.760 

95,71,284 

2,60,14,817 

4,23,974 

1,18,48,842 

1,84,59,689 
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Jiiiports 

Value 


1920-27 

Drugs and medicines . 

Rs. n 
2,06,59,973 

Wood and timber 

73,99,310 

Apparel (excluding haber- 
dashery, millinery, hosiery 
and boots and shoes) 

1,77,86,802 

Soap 

1,62,41,273 

Building and engineering 
matenals 

1,23,90,625 
1,01,76, 196 

Fruits and vegetables . 

Paints & painters’ materials 

1,44,32,902 

Tea-chests .... 

62,84,949 

Haberdashery and inilJinery 

1,13,41,401 

Belting for machinery 

81,29,062 

Mechanically propollod 

vehicles. 

5,09,39,515 

Stationery .... 

81,96,281 

Animals, living . 

41,84,005 

Railway plant and rolling- 
stock .... 

3,26,24,494 

Books, printed and printed 
inatttT .... 

56,60,183 

Earthenware and porcelain 

83,83,111 

Boots and shoes . 

57,13,164 

Umbrellas and fittings 

53,57,169 

Gram and pulse . 

91,68,808 

Coal and coke 

85,68,711 


Exi>orTS 


I Spices 

" Saltpetre .... 

1 Coffee 

1 ; Hemp (raw) 

.. Masgaijese ore . 

Other kinds of metals and 

ores 

Ij Oilcakes .... 
i Provisions .... 

1 Fruits and Vegetables 
Tobacco .... 

' Silk (raw and cocoons) 

Silk (manufactured) . 

1 Coir goods .... 
'' Manures .... 

' Wood 

; Coal and coke . 

Sugar (refined ib unrefin d 
■J and confe'\tionery) 

I Foduer, Bran and pollards 


Value 
192U -27 
Ks. 

1,55,96,550 

12,11,096 

1,32,63,158 

82,76,495 

1,49,14,193 

5,71,71,485 

2,52,75,612 

59,82,219 

89,88,657 

1,04,15,226 

32,39,518 

2,08,497 

99,07,828 

1,25,39,756 

1,62,03,967 

81,83,269 

6,91,560 

1,00,24,063 


The trade between India and the United Kingdom (British Board of 
Trade Returns) is as follows ■ — 


- 

1934 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Imports (Consignments) into U.K. from 

India 

Exports to India— 

British produce 

Foreign and colonial .... 

£ 

78,872,958 

90,577,148 

1,114,341 

£ 

80,099,088 

86,047,757 

1,187,275 

£ 

57,638,008 

81,755,046 

1,402,313 

£ 

65,912,963 

85,057,864 

1,291,698 


The principal articles of import from India into the United Kingdom 
(British returns) : — 


Com Offkls 
Tea 

Wheat . 

Rice . 

Cotton (Raw) 

Hides . 

Skins, Goat 
Manganese Ore . 
Rubber 
Cotton Seeds 
Flax Seeds . 

Gums and Resins 
Jute . 

Teak . 

Wool, Sheep’s 
Leather 

Petroleum Spirit 
Coir Yarn . 

Jute Manufactures 


• 1924 


& 

1,240,867 

24,269,110 

6,101,012 

1,344,985 

6,144.176 

58,382 

442,387 

762,062 

498,147 

1,864.328 

2,607,033 

1,280,611 

6,421,072 

790,104 

3,151,698 

4,000,611 

880,420 

673,903 

2,739,002 


1925 


£ 

1,283,259 

22,230,031 

6,268,819 

1,288,325 

5,159,917 

187,487 

858,584 

742,047 

1,350,724 

2,501,865 

3,376,181 

1,300,889 

8,567,028 

704,106 

3,599,993 

4,758,855 

593,869 

688,681 

3,423,414 


1936 


£ 

950,698 

21,084,861 

1,781,066 

617,097 

2,670,934 

147,688 

688,038 

343,613 

1,163,408 

890,203 

733,868 

051,424 

5,629,111 

918,947 

2,274,781 

4,087,458 

115,449 

541,742 

8,114,442 


F 2 
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The chief articles of British produce exported to India are is follows : — 


- 



1924 

1925 

; 1926 

Tobacco , . , , 



• i 

067.188 

& 

690,140 

£ 

833, U4 

Drui'S 



577,378 

619,001 

613,983 

Painters' Colours 



471,079 

519,610 

618,817 

Cotton Yams 



S, 140,658 

2,40r.,454 

, 2,380', 009 

Cotton Goods, piece . 



40,838,142 

35, 205,034 

; 34,054,823 

Cotton Goods, others . 



1.<»90,‘29 

1,120,1 -3 

ii l,0''3,294 

Implements and Tools 



45<4,153 

487,364 

1 538 620 

Machinery .... 



8,999,143 

0,315.320 

V 7,878.793 

Iron and Steel and Mannfactores 


10,452, t559 : 

10,675.081 

r 8,909,440 

Brass and Manufactures . 



1,233,708 1 

933,200 

L 748,380 

Copper and Manufactures . 



474,025 

802,186 

V 307,484 

Soap 



841 52S 

035,473 

\ 1,026, 65 

Paper ... 



9:.2,753 ! 

S70,3.i3 

1 82S,0t)9 

Rubber Manufactures 



573,715 i 

765,110 

1,078,857 

V. bf'8,572 

liocomotives 



851, b73 

V 601,635 

Wagons and Trucks . 



1,573,406 

1,638,780 

•>948,350 

Motor Cai'S and parts . 



777,816 

1,040,287 

fc 9 *6.021 

Woollen piece goo<l8 . 



1,243,161 

3,265,184 

WS,072 


The total imports and exports ol the largest ]>orts in private mep^handise 
only in 192(5-27 were, in rupees: Bombay. 147*4 erores; Calcul ^,207*0 
crores; Karachi, 54*5 erores; Rangoon, 55*8 erores; Madras, 33*? erores; 
Chittagong, 9*4 erores; Tnticorin, 5*7 erores. 

The tonnage ot vessels which entered with cargoes in the interporiiil trade 
was 16,338,993 tons in 1926-27 ; and cleared 16,938,769 tons. 

The number and tonnage of vessels built or hist registered at 'Indian 
ports for five years : — r 


1 

1 

1922-23 

j 1923-24 

1 1924-S5 

1 1925-26 1 lt;^27 

1 ! ^ 


No.| 

Ton- 

nage 

No. 

Ton- 

nage 

No. 

Ton-j 
nage ! 

No. 

Ton- 1 ijron- 
nagp 1 * ; page 

Built : 

1 lOll 

5,237 

83 

5,007 

56 

2,094 

I 25 

1,151 1 os' 1,243 

Registered .... 

136 1 

20,346j 116 

7,901 

124 

11,149 

1 65 

1 ' 

1 5,215 j 120 j '^315 


Cox&mxmieations. 

I. Railways. 

Miles open Miles open Miles open Miles open ^ 

1919- 20. 36,735 1 1921-22 37,266 I 1923-24 38,038 I 1925-26 38,57^ 

1920- 21. 37,029 | 1922-23 37,618 j 1924-25 88,270 \ 1926-27 39,049 

The railways open on March 31, 1927, included 28,004 miles of Imperial 
State lines and 5,044 miles of Indian State lines. There are 871 miles of 
new railway lines to be opened in 1927-28. 

The gauges of the Indian railways in 1925-26 were : (1) The Standard, 
or 5ft. 6in (19,367 miles) ; (2) The Metre, or 8ft. 3gin. (15,932 miles) ; and 
(3) The Special gauges of 2ft. 6m. and 2ft. (8,750 miles). 

The total capital at charge on Railways to the end of 1926-27, in- 
cluding lines under construction and surrey, &c., was Bs. 7,88,66,66,000. 
From 1924r-25 Railway Finance has been separatee! from the general finances 
of Government. The Delhi-Umballa-Kalka was purchased by the State in 
April, 1926. 
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Passengers arried in 1926-27, 604,371,800; aggregate tonnage of goods 
and live' 85,833,000 ; gross earnings on railways, 112-35 crores ; 

working eweses, 69*7 crores ; net e^*nings, 42*65 crores ; average leturn 
on the capi t' at charge 5*41 per cent. The net gain to the State, after 
ineetinc^ all r/arges ior interest, &c., wa3 7*^9 crores. The railway steif m 
1926-27 ntin#®^^^ 4,998 Europeans and 767,555 Indians ; total, 762,553. 

India aif Ceylon are connected by rail and steamer terry combined, 
the steamerfr^y^^g between Dhanushkodi Point on Rameswaram Island and 
Talaimannffin Ceylon. 

4 

! II. Posts, Telegeaphs, and Telephones. 

■*! 

On Mr 1927, there were 20,737 post-offices and 55,441 letter-boxes. 

In th( 1926-27, the number of letters, post-cards, and money-orders 

passing, ^oagh the post-offices was 1,134,666,000 ; of newspapers 
09 goo of;?;, of parcels 16,025,000; and of packets 97,214,000; being a 
total of ■ ?d0.728,000. 

Ther y®re 12,012 telegraph offices in India on March 31, 1927. Statistics 
of the 1926-27 Miles of wire, 511,866 ; miles 

of line't°>^12 ; receipts, 2*46 crores; charges, 2-66 croies ; paid messages, 
19 02^^!? '2. 

* lumber of wireless stations maintained and worked by the Indian 
Posts* ^ Telegraphs Department, was 24 on March 31, 1927, of which six 
were i stations available for general public correspondence with ships at 
sea remainder were inland stations. 

gfl' telephone system is in the hands of the Indian Posts and Telegraph 
DepiSflient, but telephone exchanges have been established in Calcutta, 
Mai' .as* Bombay, Ahmedahad, Karachi, Rangoon, and Moulmein, by piivate 
coxn pies, under licences from the Government. On March 31, 1927, there 
,18 telephone exchanges, with 28,384 connections, established by the 
licil *®^ companies, and 271 exchanges with 17,115 connections established 
■by| 'e Department. 

Money and Credit. 

} |rhe total value of whole rupees coined and issued in the Indian Mints 

n 1835 to 1926-27 inclusive was Rs. 6,47,56,95,779 including coinages 
^Ca Indian States. The value of money coined at the Calcutta and Bombay 
Mints in five years was as follows : — 


Tear ended 
March 31 

Silver 

Nickel 

Copper 

Bronze 

Total 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1923 

67,86,236 

5,23.361 

52,500 

93,400 

74 , 55,497 

1924 

50,00,791 

21,52,454 

50,000 

1,39,300 

78.42,555 

1925 

45,36,200 

38,04,037 

123,300 

2,66,383 

87,28,920 

1926 

64,33,512 

45,13,084 

2,500 

6,52,970 

1,16,02,066 

1927 

50,49,435 

28,92,326 

— 

7,21,909 

86,63,670 


A branch of the Royal Mint was established at Bombay at the end of 
1917, but since April, 1919, the Branch Mint has been closed. 

In August, 1926, the Koyal Commission on Indian Currency and Finance 
submitted their report, including the recommendation of the stabilisation of 
th© rupee at a rate corresponding to an exchange rate of 1^. (gold). lu 
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March, 1927, the luflian Currency Act made this stabiliaatiod statutoiy. A 
bill to constitute a Reserve Bank to«oiitrol currency and credit was ivith- 
drawn in February, 1928, by the Finance Member in conse|(iiience of the 
opposition m the Legislative Assembly. 

Since 1900, rupees have been coined as required to meet public 
demands. The entire profit accruing to Government on the c ninage up to 
Marcli SI, 1907, and during the year 1912-13, and half such jirofit for the 
years 1907-08 and 1908-09 were placed to the credit of a sejtparate fund 
termed the Gold Standard Reserve, xdth the object of ensuring i die stability 
of the currency policy of Government. Any proht arising from this source 
is at present credited entire to the Gold Standard Reserve, Ot,ji June 30, 
1927, the Reserve amonmed to 40,000, OOOZ. 

Notes of the values of one, two-and-a-half, five, ten, fifty, and- a hundred 
rupees are legal render throughout British India. The total valu,^« of notes 
in circulation on March 31, 1927, including the notes held in Gc irernment 
treasuries and the Head Offices of the Imperial Bank of IiP*dia, was 
Rs. 1.84,13,21,714. 

Banks . — The following table shows the ‘Capital,’ ‘Reserve,’ ‘Pi Jiblic and 
other Deposits,’ at the Imperial Bank of India on Dec. 31 of the ye ars 1925 
and 1926 : — i. 


j 

1925 

1020 

Paid-up Capital . . . j 
Reserve . , . . ] 

Public Deposits . 

Other Deposits 

Rs. 

5, 62, .50, 000 

1 4,82,50,000 

6,40,44,000 

1 77,83,88,000 

Rs. 

5,02 50.000 
5.00,00,000 
6,45,30,000 
73,89,70,000 

1 


There wore 18 exchange banks doing business in India in 1925, and tiheir 
deposits in luilia were Rs. 70,64,67,000. 

Statistics of the Post Office Savings banks for five years ; — 


— 

Depositors 

Balance ac eud of 
Year, in Rupees 

1922-23 1 

2,044,000 

23 19,99,000 

1923-24 

2,089,000 1 

24,78,83,000 

1924-25 

2,164,000 

25,63.95,000 

1925-26 

2,317,000 

27,23,15,000 

1926-27 

2,518,000 

29,50,90,000 


Currency, Weiglits, and Measures. 

The money, weights, and measures of India are as follows : — 

The Pis. ^ 

3 „ =1 Pice. 8 „ 

4 Pics, or 12 Pie = 1 Anna. 16 ,, — 1 

2 AnTias. 


The average rate of exchange of the rupee has been : 1923-24, U 4'46iL 
1924-25, Is. 5'51d. ; 1925-26, Is. 6*08d ; and 1926-2/, Is. 5-902rt. 

The rupee weighs one tola (a tola =180 grains troy;, *916 hne. 

A hundred thousand rupees is called 1 lakh, and is^ written thus 
Rs. 1,00,000 ; and one hundred lakhs is called 1 crore and is written thus 
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Bs. 1,00,00,000. A lalili of rupees when the mpec 
to 7,500^. . fl 


The Motund of Bengal of 40 s. /■>• 
it '»! Bombay 

}) ,, iladras 

,, T(>)Ia .... 

,, Mr of SO 


is I?. 6d, is equivalent 


= 82-23 lbs. avoii’dupois. 
= 28 lbs. nearly. 

= 25 lbs. nearly. 

= 180 gr. 

= 2-057 lb. 


Statisti^sal and other Books of Eeference concerning India. 

SjyccKB icorlcs rdaitaa to JProvinccs nnd States arc shown under their 
semraic headitujs. 

3 1. Official Publications. 

Adminii^tration. ; Beports on the various provinces. Annual. 

Agricuitturai Statistics of India Annual. Calcutta. 

AreaUjttd Yield ot Principal Crops in India. Annual. Calcutta. 

Army.'i, Indian Anuy List.— The Army in India and its Evolution. Calcutta, 1922. 
Finaiifi,fe ; Accounts and Estimates, Explanatory Memorandum. Annual. — Estimates 
of Reveu^lxe and Expenditure. Annual. — Pmanoiarstatement of the Government of India 
with diiflpission in the Legislative Council Annual.— Home Accounts. Annual. — Income 
and Expenditure under specified heads. Annual. 

Gazetteers : The Imperial Gazetteer of India. 2nd ed. 26 vols. completed in 1909. 
London#— Provincial and District Gazetteers. 

IndiA List and India OfiBce List Annual. 

The Undian States. Annual. Calcutta. 

Lawur Gazette. Monthly Bombay. 

Powolation : Reports on the Cen.sus of British India, 1922-24. Calcutta, 

Stajbsiical Abstrai t for British India. Annual. London. 

Quinquennial Review of Education in India.— Annual Narrative of Indian Education. 
Oalenita. 

Public Health: Report of the Public Health Commissioner with the Government of 
Indi^. Annual. 

Trade, Annual Statement of the Trade of British India with Foreign Countries, &c. 
Calcutta. — Review of the Trade of India. Annual. Calcutta. 

India Trade Journal, "Weekly, Calcutta 

Summary of Ooniinercial Treaties ailecting India. Calcutta. 

Moral and Material Progress and Condition of India. Annual. London. 

Report of the Public Services Commission. London, 1917. 

Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms. London, 1918. 

Report of the Indian Industrial CommissiOTi. London, 1919. 

Report of the Indian Fiscal Comnnssion, 1923. 

Report of the Superior Cml Services Com»ni«sion. London, 1924. 

Report of the Reforni.s Enquiry Committee, 1924. London, 1925. 

Report of the Indian Taxation Inquiry Committee, 1924-25. Calcutta, 1926, 

Repoit of the Indian Currency and Finance C«»nimission. London, 1926. 

Index Numbers of Prices in ludia. Annual Calcutta. 

Statistics relating to Joint St<>ek Companies in India. Annual. Calcutta. 

Statistical Tables relating to Banks m India. Annual Calcutta. 

Statement showing progress of the Co-opeiative Movement in India. Annual. 
Calcutta, 

Report of the India Store Department, London, for 1925-2G. London, 1920, 

Handbook to the Records of tlie Government of India in the Imperial Record Depart- 
m ent, 1748-1 S69. Calcutta, 1926. 


2. Non-Official Publications. 

Aga KhantK. H.), India in Transition : a Study in Political Evolution. London, 191S. 
AgeKhuh Dekhta, India To-morrow. London, 1927. 

AH (A. T y, The Making of India. F.ondon, 1926. 

Amhedhar (B. R.), The Evolution of Provincial Finance in Modem India. London, 1925. 
Anderson (J. D,). The Peoples of India. Cambridge, 1913, 

Anderson (G,), British Administration in India. London, 1920. 

Anderson (G.), & Subedar(U.X The Expansion of British India (1818-1858). London, 1918. 
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Areltbold (W. A. J.), Outlines of Indian Constitutional History. London, 1926. 
Bachn-Powcll (B. H.), Land Revenue and Tenure in British India, Revised by Sir W. 
Holderness U 1907 : Appendix to 1912. Ojjfcrd, 1912. 

Bald (C.), Indian Ten, 4th ed. Calcutta, 1^22. 

Ball (V.), The Coal Fields of ludu. Calcutta, 1914. 

Bancr^ee { D. N,), The Indi in Constitution and its Actual Working. Loitlon, 1036. 
Baneijte (Sir Sui endranath), A Nation in Making. London, 1925, 

Bpsaat (Annie), India Bond or hrec^ London, 1026. 

BYouf]hton{Q. M.), Labour m Intiian Industrie-^. Bombay, 1924. 

Brown (J. Ooggin), India’s Mineral Wealth (‘ India of To-dai ’). Bombay, 1923. Notes 
on Manganese Ores, Antim.iny, Wolfram, Cnroniite, Tin, Bauxite, Mica(BuUtUns of Indian 
Industries and Labour). Calcutta, 1921 

Buckley (R. B ). The Irrigation Works of India. London, 1905. 

Chablani (H. L ), Indian Currency and Exchange. Bombay, 1925. 

Chailley (Joseph), Administrative Problems of British India (English trana) London, 
1910. 

CJiand (Gyan), Financial System of Indin. London, 1926. * 

ChiTol (Sir V.), India, Old and New, London, 1921.— India (The Modem Wodd Seiies), 
London, 1926. i 

Clarke (Sir G ), The Post Office of India. London, 1921. 

Cloie (A. G.), Indian Factory Law Administration (Bulletin of Indian Ind^ies and 
Labour). Calcutta, 1921 

Coatman (J.), India in 1925-26, 1926-27. Calcutta. 

Cotton (C. W. E ), Handbook of Commercial Information for India. 2iid ed. Calcutta, 
1924. 

Coyajee (J. C.), Tlie Indian Fiscal Problem. Patna, 1924. 

CunntnghamiJ. D.), A History of the Sikhs. [Eevised by H. L. 0. Garrett]. Londin, 191S. 
CurtU (L.), Dyarchy (papers relating to). Loudon, 1921, 

Curzon (Marquis, of Kedleston), British Government in India. London, 1926. 

Bofheell (H.), A Sketcii of the History of India from 1868 to 1918. London, 1926, 
Bdwardes (S. M.), Grime in India. London, 1925. 

*• Emigrant^' Indian Emigranion (‘ Imiia of To-day ’). Bombay, 1924. 

Eiobank (R. B ) (Editor), Indian Co-operative Studies. Bombay, 1920. 

FarquhariJ. N.), Modern Religions Movements in Indio. Macmillan Co,, New Yorli,)019. 
Forrest (Sir George), Hisiorj of the Indian Mutiny. 4 vols. Edinburgh, 1904-m — 
The Life or Lord Clive. London, 1918. 

Foste)' (Sir Wm.), The English Factories in India, 1618-1669. 13 vols. Oxford, WOG- 
1927.— John Company. London, 1926. 

Fuller (Sir Baixipf.i Ido), Studies m Indian Life and Sentiment, London, 1917. 

Gamble (J. S.), Manual of Indian Tiiiibeis. Revised, Londou, 1922. 

GadgiL (D. R.), Iiidustrinl Evolution ot India m Re<*ent Tunes, Bombay, 1924. 
QilchrUtiK. N.), Indian Nationality. London, 1920. 

GtHerson (Sir G. A.), Linguistic Survey of India. Calcutta, 1908-1922. 

Owynn (J . T.), Indian Politics. London, 1924. 

Hamilton (0. J.), Trade Relations between England and India (160(>-1S0(|, 
Calcutta, 1919. 

Harris (1), G.), Irrigation in India (' India of To-day ’). Bombay, 1923. 

Eavell (E. B.), A Short History of India from the Earliest Times to the Present Daj, 
London, 1921. 

Holderness (Sir T, W.), Peoples and Problems of India. London, 1912, 1920, , 

Holmes (T. R.), HLstory of the Indian Mutiny Loudon, 1904. 

Home (E. A.), The Political System of British India. Oxford, 1922. 

Howard (A.), Crop Production in Imna. London, 1924. 

Hunter (Sir W, W.), Thw Indian Empire : its P- op'es, History, and Products. Loudon, 
1893. (Editor) Rulers of India Senes. Oxfoid, li-90-1899. 

Ilbert (Sir C. P.) The Goveniment of India. O.'cford, 1922, 

Ilhert (Sir 0. P.), and Meston (Lord), The New Constitution of India. London, 1923. 
JmpefTiul Institute, Reports of the Indian Trade Enquiry, Loudon, 1920-1928. 
iycr (K. V.), Ind ao Railways C India of To-dav ')• Bombay, 1924. 

Jerons (H. Stanley), Tne Future of r xchange and the Indian Currency. Bombay, 1932, 
Joshi R, M.),. Indian Export Trade. Bombay, 1922. 

Keith. (A. B.), Speeches and Documents on Indian Policy (1750-1921). Two Vols. 
London, 1922. 

Kelman (J. H.), Labour in India ; A Study of the Conditions of Indian Women in 
Mofiem Industry. London and New York, 1923. 

Keynes (J. M.), Indian Currenc> and Finance. London, 1924, 

Kmcatd (0. A.), and jParasni$ (R.B.D.B.), A History of the Maratha People* 8 yols. 
Tjondon, 1918-1925. 

Kydd (J. G.), History of Indian Factory Legislation. Calcutta, 1920. 

Zeake (H. M,), The Foundations of Indian Agriculture. Cambridge, 1924, 

Zoveday (A.), History and Economics of Indian Famines. London, 1914, 
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The Nicobar Islands are situated to the South of the AndamanS; 75 
miles from Little Andaman, The British formally took possession in 1869, 
There are twenty-one islands, nine uninhabited ; total area, 635 square miles. 
The islands are usually divided into three groupt, Southern, Central, and 
li^orthem, the chief islands in each being respectively, Great jN icobar, Camorta 
with Nankauri, and Car Nicobar. There is a tine land-locked harbour 
between the islands of Camorta and Nankauri, known as Nankauri Harbour. 
The Nieobarese inhabitants numbered 9,272 (5,242 males and 4,030 females) 
in 1921. The islanders are known to have pursued the coconut trade for at 
least 1,500 years. The coconut production is estimated at 15 million nuts per 
annum, of which some 6 million are sold by barter and exported in small 
native craft and Chinese junks in the form of copra. The Government is 
representtiu by a permanent Assistant Commissioner and a Tahsildar. The 
islands aip attached to the Chief Commissionership of the Andamans and 
Nicobars./ 

O/itY Commissioner at Port Lieut. -Col. M. L. Ferrar, C.S.L, 

C.I.E.jO.B.E., I. A. : salary, Rs. 36,000 i>er year. 

Administration Report by the Chief Commissioner. Annual Calcntta,— Selections 
from the Records of the Government of India (Howe Department) Nos. XXV. and LXXVII. 

Bmcii (A. R.), The Andaman Islanders : A Study in Social Anthropology. Cambridge, 
1922. 

KLott (C. B.). In the Andamans and Nicobars. London. 1903. 

Uhitehead (G.), In the Nicobar Islands. London, 1924. 


ASSAM. 

Constitution and Government. — Assam first became a British Pro- 
tectorate at the close of the first Burmese War iu 1826. In 1832 Cachar was 
annexed : in 1835 the Jaintia Hills wei e included in the East India Company’s 
dominions, and in 1839 Upp?r Assam was annexed to Bengal. In 1874 
Assam was detached from the Administration of the Lieut. -Governor of 
Bengal, and made a separate Chief Commissionership. On the partition of 
Bengal in 1905, it was united to the Eastern Districts of Bengal under a 
Lieut. -Governor, From 1912 the Chief Commissionership of Assam was 
revived ; and from 1921 a Governorship was created. There are two Members 
(one an Indian) of the Governor’s Executive Council for ‘reserved’ subjects, 
and two Indian Ministers for the ‘ transferred ’ subjects. The Legislative 
Council consists of 58 Members 39 elected, and 14 nominated and cx-offtaio 
(not more than 7 may be officials). For the purposes of administration 
there are two Commission erships with 12 Districts and 2 frontier tracts. 
There are 19 Local Boards ; and there are 17 Municipalities and 8 Town 
Committees. 

Manipur State (p. 164) is in relation with the Government of Assam. 

Governor. — H.E. Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond, K. C.S.L, O.B.E. 
I.C.S.; appointed 1927 : salary Bs. 66,000 per year. 

Area, Population and Religion.— Xhe plains districts, the hill 
districts and the frontier tracts exclusive of the State of Manipur coyer an 
area of 53,015 miles, with a population of 7,606,230 in British territory. 
l!dore than half are Hindus : and only 22 per cent, speak Assamese. The 
capital is Shillong. 

Instruction.- — There were two Art Colleges, affiliated to the Calcutta 
Dnivei-sity, with 1,012 students in 1926-27 ; also the Earle Law College, 
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at Gaimati, founded in 1914. The number of secondary schools for boys was 
345 with 46,312 pupils: primary s<jiooIs for boys numbered 4,377, with 
199,903 pupils. The number of girls at school was 37,801. There were 
1,798 pui)ils in 65 Tea Garden schools. 

JllSticO and Crime. — The Province (Manipur State and certain bill 
and frontier areas excepted) is under the jurisdiction of the High Court of 
Calcutta. Por criminal work there were, in 1925, 2 Sessions Judges and 78 
other Officers. In 1925, 24,131 criminal cases were brought to trial : and 
39,425 civil suits were instituted. The Assam Rifles, with 5 Battalions — 
formerly known a‘^ the Military Police — supply garrisons for the frontier. 
There is a civil Police Force of 4,302 under an Inspector-General. 

Finance. — ^The gross revenue for 1926-27 was 260 lahhs of rupees, to 
which Land Revenue contributed 107 lakhs, Excise 72 lakhs, Forests 82 
lakhs, and Stamps 24 lakhs The t‘ tal expf^nditure in 1926-27 was 262 
lakhs. General Administration cost 26 lakhs. Education 27 lakhs. Police 25 
lakhs, Land Revenue Administration 18 lakhs, and Forests 14 lakhs. The 
contribution of the Local to the Central Government was 1.5 lakhs in 1926-27. 

Production and Industry. — Agriculture employs nearly 89 per cent, 
of the population. Silk-weaving and Cotton-weaving are the most important 
of the Home Industries. At the end of 1926 there were 941 Tea Gardens 
with 420,564 acres under tea. The area of tea plucked in 1926 was 401,788 
acres ; the total out-tnm was 241 million lbs. , and the d.'iily average number 
of persons employed was 532.024. All-India statistics regarding the tea 
industry are given on p. 133. In 1926-27 there were 6,011 sq. miles 
of reserved forests. In 1926, 24 millions of gallons of crude oil were ex- 
tracted from the oil fields of the province. 

Commerce and Communications. — l^ 1926-27 there were 566 
miles of metalled roads, 6,916 miles of unmetalled roads, and 2,271 miles 
of bridle roads. The open mileage of railways was 1,004 miles. 

Administration Report. Annual. Shillong. 

Monogra]ihs on the Hill Tribes of Assam. London, 190S-192G. 

(Sir B.), History of Assam Calcutta, 2nd ed., 1926. 

Shakespear (L. W.). History of Upper Assam, Upper Burma and the North-Bast 
Fi'ontier. London, 1914. 


BALUCHISTAH. 

Government, — After the Afghan War, 1878-81, the districts of Pisbin, 
Shorardd, Buki, Sibi, and Shahrig were assigned to the British and in Novem- 
ber, 1887, were formally constituted as British Baluchistan. In 1883, the 
districts of Quetta and Bolan were made over by the Khan to the British on 
an annual quit-rent of 26,000 rupees and 30,000 rupees respectively. In 1886, 
the Bori valley, in which is now the cantonment of Loralai, was occupied. 
In 1887, the Khetran country, now known as the Barkhan tahsil, was 
brought under British control ; in 1889 British authority was established in the 
Zhob valley and Kakar Khurasan ; in 1896 Chdgai and Western Sinjrdni were 
included in administered territory ; in 1899, the Nuskhi Niabat was made over 
by the Khan of Kaldt on an annual quit-rent of 9,000 rupees ; and in 1903 
the Nasirabad tahsil was acquired from the Khdn on an annual quit-rent of 
117,600 rupees. The area of British and administered territory, including 
tribal areas, is 64,228 sq. miles, and the population (1921) 420,648. The 
chief town is Quetta, with a population (1921) of 49,001. It is the only 
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municipality. The head of the civil administration is the Agent to the 
Governor-General and Chief Commissioner in Baluchistan. The area under 
his direct administration is divided as follows : Quetta-Pishm, Sibi, Zhob, 
Loralai, Ghagai districts and Bolan Sub-division. The revenue administra- 
tion of the Province is entrusted to an oliicer who is styled the Be venue and 
Judicial Commissioner, 

Regular troops are cantoned at Quetta, Chaman, Fort Sandeman, and 
Loralai, and detachments are stationed at different places, prin<'ipally in the 
Zhob and Loralai Districts, for the preaervation of law and order. There 
is also a police force, supplemented by levies and the Zhob and Mekran 
Levy Corps. The Indian Staff College was opent*d in Qnetta in 1907. 

AgaU to the Governor-Gcneml aiul Chief Comhiissimier in Baltchidim . — 
The Hon Lt.-Col. H. B. St. John, C.l.E , C.B. E.: s.tlary, Rs. 48,00n per year. 

Area and Population. — Area, 134,638 square miles ; population (1921 
census), 799,625. The main divisions are: (1) British Baldchistdn proper, 
with an area of about 9,096 square miles, consisting of tracts assigned to 
the British Government by treaty in 1879; (2) Agency Terntories. with au 
area of about 45,132 square miles, composed of tracts which have from time 
to time been acquired by lease, or otherwise brought under control, and 
placed directly under British officers; and (3) the States of Kalat and Las 
Bela, with an area of about 80,410 sq. miles the fonuer consisting of a 
confederation of tribes under the Khan of Kalat, and stretching westwards 
to Persia, while the latter occupies the alluvial valley between the Pab and 
Hala ranges from the sea to Bela. 

Religion and Instruction.— -The religion of the population is either 
Musalman, in general of the Sunni sect, or Hindu. The Musa! mans 
numbered (1921 census) 733,477 ; Hindus, 51,348 , Christians, 6,693 ; Sikhs, 
7,741 ; others, 366. At the close of 1926-27 there were 94 public schools 
and 219 private schools for boys and 8 schools for girls; also 2 European 
schools for boys and girls. Of the 8,795 pupils 1,259 were girls. More 
than one- third of the pupils were Hindus, children of men from Sind and 
the Panjab in trade or in Government service. 

Justice.— Almost all oases in which local men are concerned are referred 
to ‘ councils of elders ’ (locally called ^irga) for settlement along the well- 
tried lines of the ancient customary and tribal law. This system of 
settlement of cases f<»nns an integral and essent.-a] part of the machinery 
for the administration of Civil and Criminal justice in BaJdchistdn. 

Finance,— the directly administered territory the chief items of 
revenue are : Land revenue, excise, court fees and stamps, and judicial 
fines. In some places the land revenue is levied in money in accordance 
with a fixed assessment, but generally it is levied in kind. The revenue 
from all sources in 1926-27 was Rs. 21*62 lakhs; and the expenditure 
Rs. 82 T9 lakhs. 

Production and Industry.— The country consists largely of barren 
mountains, deserts and stony plains ; its climate is subject to the extremes 
of heat and cold, and the rainfall is uncertain and scanty. The agricultural 
products are wheat, barley, millet, lucerne, rice, maize, and potatoes ; while 
grapes, apricots, ^ peaches, apples, and melons are grown in abundance. 
Panjgiir in Mekran is famous for its dates. 

Commerce and Communications — in 1924-25 trade with Afghani. 
Stan, via both the Quetta-Pishm and the Ohagai districts, consisted of; 
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Imports, 117 lakhs, and Exports, 142 lakhs. Imports from Persia were 66 
lakhs, and Exports to Persia 256 lakhs. Kegistraiion was discontinued from 
April, 1925. There are 1,397 miles »f metalled and partly metalled roads. 
Tht-re are 892 miles of railway. 

The North-Western raiiway, gauge 5ft. 6in,, enters Baluchistan near 
Jhatpat and crosses the Kachhi plain to Sibi, where it bifurcates, one branch 
going by Hamai and the other by Quetta, and reunites at Bostan, whence 
the line runs to Chaman. There is a line of railway to Nushki 82^ miles 
long, and an extension from Nushki np to Buzdap on the Persian border, 
and also a short line from Khanai to Killa-Saitulla, a distance of about 84 
miles. 

There is a complete and frequent postal service in British and adminis- 
tered territory, extending to Kalat and through Buzdapto Seistan andMeshed. 

A network of telegraph wires covers the north-eastern portion of the 
Province and extends to Kalat, and westwards 'via Nushki to Killa Robat, 
where it connects with the Indo-European system, while a further line 
connects India with Persia and Europe, via Las Bela, Panjgur, and Nok 
Kundi. 

The Administration Report of the Baluchistan Agency. Annual. Calcutta. 

Aitchison*8 Treaties. CHleutta, 1909. 

Thorvton (T. H.), Sir Robert Sandeman. London, 1S96, 


BENGAL PRESIDENCY. 

Constitution rnd Government* — The British first came to the shores 
of Bengal in 1633, tvhen the first factories were established. A new centre 
of trade was fixed by Job Charnock at Calcutta in 1690. In 1699 Bengal was 
constituted a separate Presidency, and there were Presidents and Governors 
of Fort 'William from 1700 to 1774, the last being Warren Hastings. There 
were Governors-General of Fort W’illiam from 1774 to 1834. In 1834 the 
Bengal Presidency was divided into two Pre.sidencies, *Agra’ and ‘Fort 
William in Bengal.' In 1854 the Government of Bengal was entrusted to a 
Lieutenant-Governor, the oflfices of Governor-General of India and Governor 
of Bengal having previoUvSly been united in one person. In 1874 the Bengal 
Province was reduced to Bengal proper, Bihar and Orissa. In 1905 a portion 
of Bengal proper went to form a new Province, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
The Government of the remainder of Bengal with Bihar and Orissa was 
changed to a Lieutenant-Governor in Council (three Members) in 1910. A 
new Presidency of Bengal, reuniting all tbe Bengali-speaking districts, was 
established in 1912 under a Governor in ConncO (three Members). Finally, 
from 1921, in accordance with the Government of India Act of 1919, the 
administration consisted of the Governor with four Executive Councillors 
(two being Indians) for tbe ‘reserved’ subjects and of the Governor with 
two Indian Ministers (one Hindu and one Muhammadan) for the ‘ transfen’ed ’ 
subjects. There is a Legislative Council of 140 Members consisting of 114 
elected and 26 nominated and ex-officio Members (not more than 20 may be 
officials). For admmistrative purposes there are five divisions, under which 
there are 27 districts, exclusive of Calcutta. For the purposes of Local Self- 
Government there are 26 District Boards, all with non-official Chairmen ; 82 
Local Boards ; and 2,217 smaller units c^led Union Boards. There are 115 
Municipalities. The Calcutta Corporation was reconstituted by an Act of 1923 
with a Mayor, Chief Executive Officer and other officials, all of whom are to 
be elected by the Corporation ; there are 85 Councillors and 5 Aldermen. 

GoverTior, — H.E. Colonel the Rt- Hon. Sir Francis Stanley Jacksou, P.O,^ 
G.C.I.E.i .appointed 1926; salary Rs, 120,000 per year. 
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Area, Population and Religion. — Bengal in its present form, as 
reconstituted in 1912, covers 82,277 square miles, of which 76,843 square 
miles are British territory. The population (1921) is 46'6 millions in British 
territory aud 896,926 in two Indian States. Calcutta with its suburbs 
accounts for 1,132,246 ; the urban population of the remainder of the 
Provinre is only 4 per rent, of the whole, Howrah has a population of 
195,301 ; and Dacca of 119,450. Mohammedans constitute 53*5 percent., 
and Hindus 43*7 per cent. Of the 149,075 Christians, 22,730 were Europeans. 
Bengali is the mother tongue of 92 per cent, of the total population, 
though altogether 80 different languages are found spoken in Bengal. 

Instruction. — ^Recognised Educational Institutions in 1926-26 numbered 
56,549, and unrecognised 1,429. The number of pupils in all classes of 
Institutions was 2,222,012. The Calcutta University is both an affiliating 
and a teaching University, dating from 1857, Dacca University is a teach- 
ing University, founded in 1921 Art Colleges for males number 38 with 
23,1 53 students ; of these 8 weie maintained by Goverament. TJ»ere were 2, 647 
secondary schools for Indian boys. The primary schools for boys numbered 
37,124. Of the Hindu male population 5*9 per cent, and of the Moham- 
medan male population 6*4 per cent, ai'e in primary schools. There were 99 
Institutions for the training of teachers. The number of students in the 3 
Institutions teaching law was 3,634. There were 722 students in Engineer- 
ing in 2 Institutions. There were 13,922 Institutions of all kinds for Indian 
girls. For children of European descent there were 63 Institutions with 
10,616 pupils. 

Justice and Crime. — The High Court consists of a Chief Justice and 
16 Judges. For Criminal and Civil justice there were iu 1925-26 
81 District and Sessions Judges (including Additional Judges). For Criminal 
justice there were 387 stipendiary and 674 honorary Magistrates, and for Civil 
justice 44 Subordinate Judges and 235 Munsifs (Civil Judges of the first 
instance). There were 263,049 criminal cases brought to trial in 1925; 
and outside Calcutta 586.496 civil suits were instituted. The Bengal Police 
has a strength of 23,938 under an Inspector-General. The Calcutta force 
is a separate force under a Commissioner of Police who is directly under 
Government. 

Finance. — The Revenue (revised estimates) in 1926-27 was 1,049 lakhs of 
rupees. To this sum Stamps furnished the largest contribution, 332 lakhs ; 
next. Land Revenue, 309 lakhs, and then Excise, 226 lakhs. Registration 
fees gave 39 lakhs and Bengal Forests 80 lakhs. On the expenditure side 
the total was 1,081 lakhs. Police cost 189 lakhs, Education 137 lakhs, 
General Administration 126 lakhs, and Medical Department 60 lakhs. The 
administration of Justice cost 111 lakhs. Forests gave a surplus of income 
over expenditure of 16 lakhs. As a special measure, the annual contribution 
of 63 lakhs to the Central Government has been remitted for six years from 
1922-23. 

Production and Industry. — During the close of 1925 there were 
1,215 registered factories of all kinds. There were 84 jute mills and a daily 
average of 329,528 operatives. Cotton mills numbered IS with 13,569 
operatives. The Coal Mining Industry in Bengal had in 1925-26 236 mines, 
employing 42,781 operatives with an output of 4,913,562 tons. Seventy- 
seven per cent, of the population depend on agriculture. 

Commerce and Communications. — The foreign trade of Bengal in 
1925-26 amounted to 84 crores of rupees of Imports and 154 exores of 
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Exports. Cotton goods accounted for 34*9 per cent* of the Imports. Of the 
Exports, jute manufactures and raw jute accounted for 64*8 per cent. The 
United Kingdom sent 59*9 per centiof the Imports, and received 23*3 per 
cent, of the Exports. 

In 1925-26 the length of metalled roads was 3,410 miles and of unmetalled 
roads 34,273 miles, Bengal possesses no less than 1,876 miles of navigable 
canals. The length of railways within the province in 1926 was 3,281 miles. 

Adiuinistration Report. Annual. Calcutta. 

Calcutta Port Trust. A Brief History of Fifty Years’ Work, 1870-1030. Calcutta, 
1920. 

Ascoli (F. D ), Early Revenue History of Bengal. Oxford, 1917. 

Cotton (Sir B.), Calcutta, Old and New. Galt utta. 

J(u:k (J. C.), Tiie Economic Life of a Bengal District. Oxford, 1916. 

O' Malle)/ S.), Bengal, Biliar and Orissa, Sikkim. Cambndge, 1917. — History of 
Bengal, Bihar, and Orisha under British Rule. Calcutta, 1925, 


SIHAE AND OEISSA. 

Constitution and G-Overnment'—The Province, containing the three 
different ethnic areas, Bihar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa, was taken from the 
old Province of Bengal and constituted under a Lieut. -Governor in Council 
in 1912. After the Reforms Act of 1919, the administration was changed 
into a Governorship. For the * reserved’ subjects there is an Executive 
Council with two Members (one an Indian), and for the 'transferred’ subjects 
two Indian Ministers. There is a Legislative Council of 103 Members, 76 
elected and 27 nominated and ex-officio (of whom no more than 18 may be 
oflScials). For the purposes of administration there are 5 divisions, coveiang 
21 districts. 

Governor, — H.E. Sir Hugh L. Stephenson, K.O.S.I., K.C.I.E., I.C.S. : 
appointed 1927 : salary Rs. 100,000 per year. 

Area, Population and Religion* — The British territories cover 83,180 
square miles, with a population (1921) of 34 millions. The Feudatory States 
of Crissa and Chota Nagpur attached to the Province of Bihar and Orissa 
have an area of 28,648 square miles and a population of 4 millious.^ The 
mean density of the province is 340 per square mile. The density of 
Muzaffarpur, one of the North. Bihar districts, reaches 907 per square mile. 
The three principal towns are Patna, the capital (119,976), jBlmgalpur 
(68,878), and Gaya (67,5.62), Hindus form the great majority of the 
population. 

Instruction* — At the census of 1921 the proportion of literates was only 
4*7 per cent, as compared with 7*5 for the rest of India, The percentage of 
Indian boys attending school reached 38*1 in 1925-26. The tJniversity of 
Patna constituted in 1917 is an affiliating University.- A Board of Secondary 
Education was constituted in 1922. In 1925-26 there were 3,219 students in 
Arts Colleges. Thete were 90,694 pupils in 675 secondary schools, and 
980,394 pupils in 30,656 primary schools. There is a College for Engineei^g 
at Patna (Bihar) and a School at Cuttack (Crissa); also the Tirhut Technical 
Institute and the Ranchi Technical School. 

Justice and Criuie* — There is a High Court (constituted in 1916) 
at Patna with a Chief Justice and 9 Judges. Cn the Criminal side 
there are Sessions Judges, Stipendiary and Honorary Magistrates. For the 
administration of Civil Justice there are District Judges, Subordinate 
Judges, and Munsiffs (Courts of first instance). Tho Police Force is under 
an Inspector ■‘General; there is one policeman to 2,376 of the population and 
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to 5*8 square miles of the area of the Province, the combined proportion 
being less than in any other Province of India. 

FinailCe' — The revenue (revised Estimates) for the Bihar and Orissa 
Province in 1926-27 was 572 laklis of rupees, including 197 lakhs from 
Excise, 169 lakhs from Land Revenue, 107 lakhs from Stamps, and nearly 9 
lakhs from the Forest Department. The expenditure was 613 lakhs. The 
chief items were : Police 83 lakhs, Education 94 lakhs, and General Adminis- 
tration 72 lakhs. No contribution is required for the Central Government. 

Production and Industry- — The Province is principally an agricultural 
one; 814 persons per mille depend on agriculture for their livelihood, and 
963 per mille live in villages. The principal crop, rice, covers nearly half 
the cropped area ; then come sugar-cane and maize. The area under indigo 
in Bihar was 16,100 acres in 1924—25. The coal area is in the Manbhnm 
and Hazaribagh districts of Chota Nagpur. The fotal output was 13 '9 
million tons out of 20 millions for the whole of India in 1925. The 
districts of Hazaribagh, Monghyr and Gaya form the most important source 
of mica in the world. In Singbhum are the Tata Iron and Steel Works at 
Jamshedpur, with a pay-roll of 30,000 employees, and an additional 16,000 
engaged in collieries, mines and quarries. The reserved forests cover an area 
of 1,785 square miles. In 1926 there were 8,046 Co-operative Societies with 
dt working capital of 476 lakhs. 

C]l031UlL6rC6 uud CoiDJllTllllC&tioilS.-— There was in 1924-25 a trans- 
frontier trade of 526 lakhs with Nepal, and a smalJ maritime trade in Orissa, 
The total mileage in 1926-26 of metalled roads was 3,697 and of unmetalled 
roads 24,816. There are also 501 miles of navigable canals in Bihar and 
Orissa. The East Indian, Bengal and North-Western and Bengal Nagpur 
Railways traverse the province. There are also 4 light railways with 150 
miles. 

Administration Report. Annual. Patna. 

Handbook of the Mininff and Mineral Resources in Bihar and Orissa. Patna, 1924. 

Collins (B. A.), Chotanagpur and Orissa. Journal of Indian Industries and Labour, 
Nov. 1921. Calcutta, 1921, 

O'Malley (L. S, S.), Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Sikkim. Cambridge, 1017. 

Mazumdar (B. C.), Orissa in the Making. Calcutta, 1925. 


BOMBAY PRESIDENCY, 

Constitutional Government. — The English obtained a factoiy at 
Surat in 1616. Bombay was acquired by the Portuguese in 1530, and given in 
1661 to Charles II as part of the dowry of Catherine of Braganza. In 1668 
the king granted the Island of Bombay to the East India Company for the 
small annual rent of £10 ; it was placed under the President of the factoi-y at 
Surat. The headquarters of the Bombay Governor were transferred from Surat 
to Bombay in 1708. The administration is in the hands of the Governor and 
an Executive Council of four (of whom two are Indians) for the * reserved ’ 
subjects, and of the Governor with three Indian Ministers (the Minister of 
Local Self-Government, the Minister of Education and the Minister of 
Forests and Excise) for the ‘ transf erred ' subjects. The Legislative Council 
consists of 114 Members, including the 4 Members of Council, There arc 
86 elected Members and 28 nominated and ex-offido MemWs, of whom not 
more than 20 maybe ofiScials ; but the present (1927) number is 17 only. 
There are, in addition to Bombay city, 5 administrative Divisions — Northewi, 
Central and Southora, Bombay Subui’ban, and Sind — under which are 27 
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Districts, In 1925-26 there were 156 Municipalities, 27 District Local 
Boards, and 222 Taluka Boards. ^ 

Governor » — H.E. Lieut. -Col. the Bt. Hon. Sir Leslie O. Wilson, P.C., 
G.C.LE., C.M.G., D.S.O. : appointed Dec 1923 : Salary Rs. 120,000 per year. 

Ar63>, PopuIa.ti031 and iRclig^iou. — The British Districts cover an 
area of 123,621 sq. miles: population (1921), nearly 19J millions, mainly 
Hindus. The Indian States in relation with the Bombay Presidency cover 
28,562 sq. miles and have a population of 4 millions (p. 165). The Western 
Indian States (p 171) are in relation with the Government of India. In 
Sind, the Mohammedans are in the majority. Parsis are only 0*43 per cent, 
of the population in British territory. The density varies from 71 per sq. 
mile in Sind to 48,996 in Bombay City. The chief languages are Sindi, 
Gujarati, Marathi, and in the South Kanarese. The principal towns are 
Bombay (1,175,914), Ahmedabad (274,007), Poona (214,796), and Earachi 
(216,883). 

Instruction. — The Bombay University founded in 1857 is an affiliating 
University. Under the University are 17 Arts Colleges and 9 Professional 
Colleges, for Engineering, Medicine, Agriculture, Commerce, and Law. In 
1925-26 the number of students in the Arts Colleges was 9,126, and iu the 
Professional Colleges 2, 436 Recognised Educational Institutions numbered, 
in 1925-26, 14,871 with l,037,06i scholars. The total number of institu- 
tutions, including unrecognized ones, was 15,732. These had in all 
1,074,100 pupils of whom 868,344 were boys, and 205,756 girls Secondary 
schools numbered 496 with 98,569 pupils, and primary schools 13,448 with 
913,168 pupils. To the total expenditure on education Government con- 
tributed 51*1 per cent., local authorities 20*8 per cent., and fees 16*5 per 
cent. 

Justice and Crime.— The High Court of Bombay has a Chief Justice 
and 10 Judges, In Sind there is the Court of the Judicial Commissioner. 
Criminal justice is admini.stered by the High Court, the Sessions Judges and 
969 Magistrates. The number of persons tneil was 273,000 in 1925-26. The 
Stipendiary Police Porce of 23,2u0 men is under an Insi)ector-General; hut 
Bombay City is under the control of a Commissioner of Police. Outside of 
Bombay City the incidence of the Police Eorce vaiies from one to every 634 
inhabitants in Sind to one to every 939 in the Southern Division. 

finance. — The revenue of the Government of Bombay for 1926-27 was 
1,532 lakhs, the chief contributions being 523 lakhs from Land Revenue, 421 
lakhs from Excise, 186 lakhs from Stamps, and 74 lakhs from Forests. The 
expenditure for 1926-27 was 1,607 lakhs. General Administration cost 224 
lakhs, Education 204 lakhs, and Police 170 lakhs. The contribution of the 
Bombay Government to the Central Government was 28 lakhs for 1926-27. 
Under the head of Capital Expenditure 308 lakhs were spent on the con- 
struction of Irrigation Works; and 126 lakhs on the Bombay Development 
Scheme. 

Productioa and Industry. — Sixty-four per cent, of the population 
are dependent on agriculture. The textile trade is dominant in production. 
The number of looms in 1926 in Bombay Island was 72,266, and in the 
rest of the Bombay Presidency 46,227. The number of factories ot all kinds 
was 1,522 . in 1926, and the number of operatives in all industries was 
382,255, including Sl,10i women and 7,078 children. There was a decrease 
of 16 per cent, in the number of child operatives. There are 12,000 sq. miles 
of reserved forests. 
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Irrigation. — There are two spheres, the Deccan and Gujarat, and the 
Siud. The Idoyd Barrage at Sukkur w intended to supply the defect due to 
the low nataral level of the Indus. This scheme provides for the irrigation 
of 500,000 more acres than the total cultivated area of Egypt; and the 
estimated cost is over £12,000,000. In Sind 2,998,000 acres were irrigated 
in 1925-26, and in the Deccan and Gujarat 290,000. 

Commerce and Communications. — In 1925-26 Bombay had 8.719 
miles of metalled roads and 20,595 miles of unmetalled roads. In 1925-26 
the total length of railway open in the Bombay Presidency was 5,595 miles. 

In January, 1928, the electrification of the suburban services to the 
North of Bombay was inaugurated. 

The total toreign trade in 1925-26 was 235^^ crores of rupees, and the 
total coasting trade 73| crores. Bombay had 180 crorcs of Imports and 
105 crores of Exports ; Karachi had 27 crores of Imports and 37 crores of 
Exports. India cotton to the extent of 495,000 tons left Bombay for abroad. 

Administration Report. Annual. Bombay. 

Abbott (J.), Smd. Bombay, 1924. 

Bvi'uett-^v.rat (A. B..), Labour and HouRing in Bombay. London, 1925. 

MviardesCS. M.), The Bombay City Police, 1072-1016. Bombay, 1923. 

Keatmge (G.), Agricultural Progress m Western India. Tjondon, 1921. 

Mann (H H.), Land and Labour in a Deccan Village. Bombay. Pt. I., 1917 ; Pt. II. 
(with N. V. Kanitkar), 1921. 

The labour O^ce, Government of Bombay^ Waees and Hours of Labour in the Cotton 
Mill Industry (Bombay Prerideno). Bombay, 1923 and 1925.— Agri cultural Wages in the 
Bombay Presidency, Bombay, 1924. 


BURMA. 

Constitution and Government. — as far back as 1612 the East 
India Company had agents and factories at Syriam (near Rangoon), Prome 
and Ava. From 1796 there was a Resident at Rangoon. The finst Burma 
War gave in 1826 Arakan and Tenaa.serim to the British in 1852 Pegu was 
annexed by Lf»rd Dalhousie; in 1862 the Provinces in Buima were amalga- 
mated under a Chief Commissioner; and in 1886 Upper Burma was annexed. 
In 1897 the charge was changed to a Lieut. -Governor ship. From 1923 the 
Province has been constituted a Governor’s Province under the Government of 
India Act of 1919. The Governor and two Members of the Executive Council 
(one a Burman) are in charge of the * reserved ’ subiects, and the Governor 
and two Burman Ministers are in charge of the ‘ ti’ansferred ’ subjects. There 
are seven administrative Divisions, exclusive of the Shan States (four Lower 
Burma, three Upper Burma) under Commissioners, and under these again 
38 Deputy Commissioners of Districts. The Northern and Southern Shan 
States, which form part of British India, are administered by their Chiefs 
under the supervision of the Commissioner of the Ft derated Shan States, 
These groups were fetlerated in 1922; and since 1923 there has been a 
Council of Chiefs. The Legislative Council of Burma consists of 103 
Members, of whom 79 are elected and 24 nominated and ex-officio* No more 
than 14 may be oflBcials. 

Oovernor. — H.E. Sir Charles Alexander Innes, K.O.S.L, O.I.E., 
I.C.S. : appointed 1927 : salary, Rs. 1,00,000 per year. 

Area, Population and Religion. — The area of the Province is 
262,732 sq. miles. Burma proper, inclusive ot the Chin Hills and Kachin 
Hill Tracts, covers 184,102 sq. miles. The Shan States cover 62,805 sq. 
miles ; and there are 16,325 sq. miles of unadmiuistered terntoi 7 . Tlie total 
population (1921) was 13,212,192. The leading towns are Rangoon, the 
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capital (346,505), and Mandalay (148,917). The proportion of religions per 
1,000 in 1921 was; Buddhists, 851 ;^Animists, 63; Hindus, 37 ; Moham- 
medans, 38; Christians, 20; and others, 1, The Burmans belong to the 
Tibetan group. Cultivation of various kinds supported 9,158,932. 

Instruction. — The number of pupils in the 6,694 tecognised schools 
was 411,398 in 1925-26 ; and 203,710 in the unrecognised institutions. 
Burma is the most literate Province in the Indian Empire ; far ahead of 
India in primary educati(*n. Higher education is controlled by the University, 
Anglo-Yernacular and English schools by Government, and Yernacular 
education by Local Bodies. In almost every village there is a Buddhist 
monastery, where the three R’s are taught. There were in 1925-26 207,247 
pupils in upper and lower primary schools, and 188,168 pu^uls attending 
1,674 secondary schools of all kinds. The teaching University of Rangoon 
was constituted in 1920, with two Arts Colleges ; and there is an Inter- 
mediate College at Mandalay. There is also an Agiicultnral College at 
Mandalay, and a Technical Institute at Insein (near Rangoon), Under a 
liberal scheme of State Scholarships provision is make to send 12 scholars 
annually to Europe. 

Justice and Crime. — There is a High Court at Rangoon (con- 
stituted 1922) for the control of the administration of Civil and Criminal 
Justice; there are a Chief Justice and 11 Jndues. Besides Sessions 
Judges there were 599 Stipendiary Magistrates in 1925-26 s 122,550 criminal 
cases were brought to trial m 1925. The number of civil suits instituted 
was 66,102 in 1925. There is a Civil Police Force of 13,093 officers and 
men under an Inspector-General; a Rangoon Town Force of 1,496 under 
a Commissioner ot Police ; and — the special feature of Burma— several 
battalions of Military Police, the strength of which is 10,118 men. 

Pinauce* — The revenue (revised estimates) of 1926-27 was 1,051 lakhs 
to which Land Revenue contributed 630 lakhs, Forests 208 lakhs. Excise 132 
lakhs, Stamps 66 lakhs, and Irrigation 25 lakhs. The expenditure (revised 
estimates) for 1926-27 totalled 1,192 lakhs. The largest item on the 
expenditure side is Police 146 lakhs; next, General Administration 104 
lakhs ; and Education 115 lakhs. The contribution to the Central Govern- 
ment was 60 lakhs for 1926-27. The net surplus from Forests was 122 
lakhs of rupees. 

Production uud Industry. — ^The area of reserved Forests at the end 
of 1925-26 was 28,372 sq. miles. The out-turn of teak by lessees was 
839,256 tons. The output of tin was, in the Tenasserim area, 2,812 tons ; of 
tungsten ore, 754 tons ; of silver, almost entirely from the mines of the Burma 
Corporation,. Ltd., in the N. Shan States, 5,103,646 ounces. The total 
provincial output of petroleum (1926) was 250,040,471 gallons : the industry 
employed 17,618 persons. The total number of factories of all kinds was 
923 ; and the total number of persons employed in factories was 100,759. 

Commerce and Communications. — in 1925-26 the whole sea-borne 
trade of Burma was 123 *6 crores ot rupees. Customs duty realised 623 lakhs. 
The length of metalled rrads was 1950 miles, and there were 6612 miles 
of unmetalled roads. Burma had also 60 miles of navigable canals. Its great 
river, the Irrawaddy, is navigable up to Bhamo, 900 miles from the sea ; and 
its tributary, the Chindwm, is navi^ble for 300 miles. The railways of the 
Province are worked by the Burma Railways Co., Ltd. The open mileage for 
the year 1926-27 was 1829 miles. 
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Ad miniai ration Beport* Annual. Rangoon. 

JSir(yim <R fir.). Burma as T saw it, 1889-1917. London, 1925 
Irdand (A), T^ie Province <>t Burma. Bfeton, TJ.S A,, 1907. 

Nolan Ran^oi-n and the Port Journal of Indian Industries and Labour, Peb. 

1922. CalcuftH, 1922. 

Pe«cer(If M.) Mineral Resources of Burma. London, 1922. 

Srott (SirGr,), Burma ; a Handbook of Pj*actifal, Comn.ercial and Pol’tical Information 
London, 1924. — Burn a from the Earliest Tunes to the Present Day. London, 1924. 

White (.Sir H. T.), Buma. Cambridge, 1923. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR. 

CoRStitutiOll and GovernmeiLt. — From 1853 the territories of the 
Kingdom of Nagpur were declared by Lord Dalhonsie to have la])sed to the 
Paramount Power, and were then administered as the Nagpur Province by 
a Commissioner under the Governroent of India. With some additions this 
area was constituted the Central Provinces in 1861. Owing to the bank- 
niptcy of Berarand the debts owing to the British Government, a treaty with 
the iNizam of Hyderabad in 1853 allotted to the British certain districts known 
as tie Hydeiabad ‘Assigned Distiicts’ for the payment of the Hyderabad 
CoBtingent. In 1902 the rights of the Nizam over Berar were leased in 
perpetuity to the Government of India at an annual rental of 26 lakhs ; and 
Berar was transferred to the adniinistmtion of the Chief Commissioner of 
the Central Provinces. In 1920 a Governorship was created. Associated 
with the Governor are two Executive Councillors (one an Indian) for the 
‘ reserved * subjects, and two Ministers for the ‘ transferred ’ subjects. There 
are five main administrative divisions with 22 districts, each under a Deputy 
Commissioner. Certain Feudatory States are under a Political Agent. The 
Legislative Council of 78 has 66 elected Members and 18 nominated and ca;- 
o-^cio Members (not more than 10 may be officials). For Local Self- 
Government theie are 18 District Councils and 2 Lo'*al Boards in the Central 
Provinces, and 4 District Councils in Berar ; also 65 Municipalities. 

Gormmr.— The Hon Sir Montagu Butler, Iv.O.S.l., C.B., CJ.E., C.V.O. , 
O.B.E. : appointed 1925 : salary Rs. 72,000 per year. 

Area, Population and Religion. — ^The British Districts of the 
Central Provinces have an area of 82,109 sq. miles and a population of 
10,837,400 ; Berar an area of 17,767 sq. miles and a population of 3,075,300 ; 
and the Feudatory' States an area of 31,176 sq. miles and a population of 
2,066,900. The mban population is only 90 per mille. The leading 
towns axe; Nagpur, the capital, 145,193; and Jubbulpore, 108,798. The 
Hindus in 1921 numbered 13 T millions (nearly five-sixths of the total 
population); the Aiiimists 2T millions; Mohammedans 0*5 million; and 
Christians 0*07 million. 

Instruction. — The Nagpur University was established in 1923 ; to this 
the Colleges at Nagpur, Jubbulpore and Amraoti are affiliated. Previously 
the University of Allahabad had jurisdiction. There were 1,833 collegiate 
students in 1926-27. There is a High School Board for regulating and 
supervising high school education- There were 95,749 pupils in secondary 
schools in 1926-*27. Under the head of primary education there were 4,189 
recognised Institutions with 270,072 pupils for boys, and 339 similar Institu- 
tions with 21,027 ])upils for girls. For Technical Education there is an 
Engineering School with 190 students at Nagpur. There are 50 pupils at 
tho Rajkumar College, Raipur. 
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Justice and Crime.— The Conrt of the Judicial Commissioner at 
Kagpur, with a Judicial Commissioner and four Additional Judicial Com- 
missioners, is the highest Criminal aid Civil Court. There were in 1926 
11 District and Sessions Jutlges, with S15 Magistrates for criminal cases, 
and about 116 Subordinate Judges for civil cases. There were 38,256 
criminal cases tried ; and 113,225 civil suits were instituted. 

rinauce. — The revenue (revised estimates) for 1926-27 was 534 lakhs. 
Towards this total Land Revenue contributed 235 lakhs, Excise 141 lakhs, 
Stamp Duties 61 lakhs, and JForests 52 lakhs. On the expenditure side the 
total was 594 lakhs ; General Administration cost 69 lakhs ; next, Police 
59 lakhs ; Education 62 lakhs; and then Forests 39 lakhs, 'ihe contribu- 
tion of the Provincial Government of the Central Piovinces and Berar to 
the Central Government of India was 22 lakhs for 1926-27. 

Production and Industry.— The Agrioaltural College at Nagirar 
had 109 students in 1926-27. 'llie result of the distribution oi improved seeds 
by the Department of Agriculture was an increased out-turn valued at 
82 lakhs. The area irrigated was 551,743 acres. The number of Co- 
operative Societies of all kinds in 1926-27 was 4,125. Berar and the 
Western Districts of the Nagpur Provinces grow cotton Nagpur is the 
centre of a cotton-spinning and weaving industry. The Forest Department 
controls 19,677 sq^. miles of Foiests; the Forests gave in 1925-26 a surplus 
of 14 ’7 lakhs of rupees. The coal output in 1926 was 635,174 tons, and 
the manganese output was 756,148 tons. There were 747 factories of all 
kinds with a daRy average of 67,106 em[)loyees. 

Communications. — in 1926-27 there were 4,074 miles of metalled 
roads, and 3,771 uumetalled. The raiVay mileage is 2,487, ot which 1,630 
miles are broad gauge and 857 narrow and metre gauge. 

Administration Report. Annual. Nagpur. 

Low (Sir E.), The Possibilities of indu.'.tnal Development in the Central Provinces and 
Berar. Journal of Industries and Labour, Feb. 1921. Calcutta, 1921. 

Russell (R. V.) and Lai (R. B. H.). The Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces of 
India. London, 1916. 


COOEG. 

This Province came under British control in 1834, when, at the wish of 
the inhabitants, the reigning Raja, a cruel tyrant, was deposed. At first 
the'e was a Superintendent of Coorg, acting under the Commissioner of 
Mysore and Coorg. In 1881 the Resident in Mysoie became the Chief Com- 
missioner of Coorg. The local Admmistrator is the Commissioner of Coorg 
at the capital, Mercax'a. A Lt-gislative Council of 20 was created in 1924. 
The area is 1,682 sq. miles ; ami the population (1921) is 163,838. Kanarese 
is the chief language : Rodagn ((horg language) is a dialect of old Kanarese. 
In 1926-27 the revenue was 12*70 lakhs and the expenditure 13 96 lakhs. 
There were, in 1926, 871 boys in high schools and 7,118 in primary schools, 
and 174 girls in high schools and 668 in primary schools. There are 
40,130 acres under cotiee, and 2,315 tons were exported in 1924-25. 

Chief Commissioner . — The Hon. Mr. S. E. Pears, C.S.L, C.LE. : salary, 
Rs. 48,000 per year. 

Administration Report Annual, Bangalore, 
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DELHI. 

The Delhi Province, with an area of 593 sq. miles, was part of the 
Pimjah Province lie fore October 1912^ when the enclave was created into a 
separate province under a Chief C»*n)inissioner. In 1915 a tract of land in 
the United Provinces comprising 65 villages was added to the Delhi Pro\ince 
and is included in the above mentioned area. The population is 488,188 
(1921) ; the urban population in Delhi town itself is 304,420* 

The revised estimate for the new capital is 1,507 lakhs of rupees ; an ex- 
penditure of 1,311 laklis was incurred up to 31st March, 1927. Accom- 
modation is required for a population of about 66,000. 

The University of Delhi, intended to be a unitary, teaching and 
residential institution, was founded in 1922. There are three Arts Colleges 
aflBliated. There is also the All-India Lady Hardinge Medical College for 
the Medical Education of Indian Women -(opened 1916). A Board of 
Secondary Education was established in 1926. 

The revenue of the Province in 1926-27 (estimate) was 35 lakhs ; and 
the expenditure (estimate) 80*6 lakhs. 

Chief CommibsionGT . — The Hon. Mr. A. M. Stow, O.B.E. : appointed 
1926 ; salary, Es. 36, 000 per year. 

Administration Report. Annual. Simla. 

Fanshmec (B.. C.), Dtlhi . Past and Present. London, 1902. 

BJiaip (Sir H.), Delhi : its Story and Buildings. London, 1021. 


MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

ConstitutioD and Government. — The first trading establishment 
made hy the British in the Madras Presidency was at Peddapali (now 
Nizampatam) in 1611 and then at Masulipatam. In 1639 the English were 
jjermitted to make a settlement at ihe place which is now Madras ; and Fort 
St. George was founded. Fort St. George was raised to the rank of a 
separate Presidency iu 1652. Until 1785 there were Presidents and Governors 
of Fort St. George in Madras ; and from 1785 onwards there were Governors 
of Madras. The military histoiy ot the Presidency ceased with the treaty 
after the fourth Mysore War in 1799. By 1801 the whole of the country 
from the Northern Circars to (’ape Comorin (with the exceptmn of certain 
French and Danish settlements) had been brought under British rule The 
administration is now in the hands of the Governor in Council (four 
members, two being Indians) for ‘reserved* subjects, and of the Governor 
acting with three Indian Ministers for the ‘transferred* subjects. The 
Legislative Council after 1919 consisted of 127 Members, of whom 98 are 
elected, and 29 nominated and ex-officio. The maximum number of officials 
is 23. There are 26 Districts each under a Distiict Collector and Magistrate. 
Under the head of Local Self-Government there are 24 District Boards (all 
but one under non-official Chairmen), 80 Municipal Councils, ' and the 
Corporation of Madras. 

Governor, — H. E Colonel the Rt. Hon. George Joachim Goschen, Viscount 
Gosehen of Hawkhurst, G.C I.E., C.B.E., V.D. ; appointed 1924 : salary 
Rs. 120,000 per year. 

Area, Population and Eeligion.— Area, 142,260 sq. maes. There 
are also five Indian States which are separately described (p. 168). Population 
(1921), 42*3 millions. Principal languages, Tamil, Telugu, hlalayalam and 
Kanarese. The first two account for 78 per cent, of the population. The 
principal towns are, Madras with 626,911 inhabitants, Madura with 138,894 
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and Trichinopoly with 120,422. Hindus form 89 per cent , Mohammedans 
7 per cent., Christians 3 per cent, and Animists 1 per cent. 

Instruction. — The Madras University, founded 1857, is an affiliating 
and (since 1923) a teaching University. There were in 1924-25 74 Colleges, of 
which 20 were under Government ; 62 were Arts Colleges, and 12 Professional. 
Male Arts students numbered 10,836, and the women Arts students numbered 
390. Public educational institutions numbered, m 1925-26, 47,853, with 
2,261,609 scholars. There were 43,631 public elementary and 512 Secondary 
schools for Indian boys ; and 3,228 elementary and 64 secondary schools 
for Indian girls. Public funds contributed 57 per cent, of the total expen- 
diture on education. 

Justice and Crime. — There is a High Court with a Chief Justice 
and 14 Judges. There were in 1925 in all 914 Criminal Courts; and 
345,472 criminal cases were instituted in 1923. The Police Force in 
1925-26 numbered 29,400, under an Inspector-General, while there was a 
force of nearly 2,000 for Madras City. The total number of civil suits 
instituted was 600,682 in 1925. 

Pinauce. — The revenue (revised estimates) of the Government of 
Madras was 1,654 lakhs in 1926-27, the chief contributions being 740 lakhs 
from Land Eevenue, 605 lakhs from Excise, 247 lakhs from Stamps and 64 
lakhs from Forests. The expenditure (revised estimates) in 1926-27 was 
1,617 lakhs. General Administration accounted for 233 lakhs, Police for 
189 lakhs, and Education for 200 lakhs. The contribution to the Central 
Government was reduced by the Central Government to 165 lakhs in 1926-27. 
The proportion of the expenditure in the ‘ transferred’ departments to the 
total was 35 per cent, in 1925—26, 

Production uud Industry. — Agriculture engages 70*8 per cent, of 
the population. There were in 1925-26 20 cotton mills with 35,059 woikers. 
The total number of factories working was 1,121 with 123,563 operatives- 
The Madras Government in 1926-26 treated at the Government Quinine 
Factory 679,699 lb. of cinchona bark. The area irrigated in 1925-26 was 
7,412,879 acres: productive irrigation works showed a return of 12*1 per 
cent, on the capital outlay. The output of timber by the Forest Department 
was 4,663,000 cubic feet in 1925-26. 

Commerce and Communication. — in 1924 - 25 , Madras Presidency 
had 19,694 miles of metalled roads, and 7,602 miles of unmetalled roads, as 
well as 1,484 miles of navigable canals. There were 3,833 miles of railway, 
in addition to 303 miles of District Board lines. The imports of private 
merchandise under the head of Seaborne Foreign Trade were valued in 1926- 
26 at Rs. 18*84 crores, and the exports at Es. 44crores. Trade to the United 
Kingdom represented 35 per cent, of the total trade of the Presidency, The 
Madras Port accounted for 44 per cent, of the total trade ; its impotts and 
exports amounted to Rs. 41 crores in 1925-26. Tuticorin is the chief of the 
other ports. 


LACGABIYB ISLANDS. 

(Attached to Habeas Peesidenct.) 

A group of 14 islands (9 inhabited), about 200 miles off the west or Malabar 
Coast of the Madras Presidency. The northern portion is attached to the 
collectorate of South Kanara, the remainder to the administrative district of 
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Malabar. Population 13*633, nearly all Mohammedans. The language is 
either Malayalam or Mahl. The staple products are the fibre known as coir 
and coconuts. ^ 

Administration Report. Annual. Madras. 

MadrrtS Year Book. Madras. Annual. 

AiyangardS- K.), South India and her Muhammadan Invaders Oxford, 1921. 

Barloio (G.), The Story of Madras. Bombay, 1921. 

Bodwdl (H,), The Nabobs of Madras. London, 192G. 

Mlis (R H.), Short Account of the Laccadive Islands. Madras, 1924. 

Molony (J. C.), Book of South India. London, 1926. 

S?a£fir(G.), Some South Indian Villages. London, 1918. 

TJiiir&tm (B ), Castes and Tribes of Sonthern India. Madras, 1909.— The Madras 
Presidency, with Mysore, Coorg and Associated States. Cambridge, 1914. 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE. 

In 1849 the territory ou the frontier was annexed and placed under a 
Board of Administration at Lahore in the Punjab. The frontier districts 
were separated in 1901 from the Punjab under the name of the North-West 
Frontier Province: the districts are Hazara, Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu and 
Dura Ismail Khan. The British territory represents one-third of the whole 
area of 38,665 sq. miles under the Chief Commissioner and Agent to the 
Governor- General ; the remaining area is tribal territory, partly under 
Political Agents, and partly under the political control of the Deputy Com- 
missioners of the British districts. The British territory in the five districts 
has an area of 13,419 sq. miles and a population of 2,2.51,340 (1921) About 
95 per cent, are Mohammedans. Peshawar, the capital, had in 1921 a 
population of 104,452. The chief language is Pashtu, an Iranian tongue 
with many Punjabi words. The chief Court is that of the Judicial 
Commissioner and Additional Judicial Commissioner ; and there axe three 
Sessions Judges. In 1926-26 the total number of offences reported was 26,869. 
The total number of civil suits instituted was 23,148. The gross revenue 
(revised estimates) in 1926-27 was 86’2 lakhs, of which 23*6 lakhs came 
from Laud Revenue, and 11 *3 lakhs from Stamps. The gross expenditure was 
285*3 lakhs, 99 lakhs being Political expenditure, 51*3 lakhs expenditure 
on Police, and 50*8 lakhs on Civil Works. In 1925-26 there were 601 
recognised educational Institutions for males with 52,072 scholars, and 85 
similar Institutions for females, with 6,344 scholars. The percentage of 
scholars to the total population is 2*9. The expenditure on Education was 
18 *4 lakhs, of which 62 per cent, is from Government Funds. Wheat covered 
40 per cent, of the acreage sown in 1925-26. The irrigated area in that year 
was 368,481 acres. The new railway line through the Khyber, 27 miles long, 
with 84 tunnels, from Jamiud to the frontier of Afghanistan, was opened in 
November 1925. 

GhUf Commissioner aind Agevit to the Gfovemior-Generah — ^The Hon. Sir 
Horatio N. Bolton, K.O.I.E., C.S.I. : appointed 1923; salary, Rs. 48,000 
per year. 

Administration Report. Anunal, Calcutta. 

Snriqiiez (0. M.), The Pathan Borderland, from Chilral to Lera Ismail Khan. Calcutta, 
1921. 

Bouio (Sir J.), The Panjab, Nortb-tVest Frontier Province and Kashmir. Cambridge, 


PUNJAB. 

Government and Constitution. — British power in the Punjab began 
with the dissipation by the successors of Ranjit Singh of the power consoli- 
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dated by him. In 1849 the country was annexed, and placed under a 
Board of Admiaistiation. Punjab denotes the land of the five rivers, viz. 
Jhelum, Chenab, Kavi, Beas and Sutlej. In 1863 it was placed under a 
Chief Comniissioner, and by 1869 the Punjab and the Delhi Territory con- 
stituted the charge of a Lieut. -Governor. The N.W. Frontier area was 
sepaiMted m 1901, and the Delhi enclave in 1912. In 1921 the administra- 
tion was handed over to a Governor with an Executive Council of two 
Members (one an Indian) in charge of ‘reserved’ subjects, and the Governor 
with two Indian Ministers in charge of ‘ transferred ’ subjects. The Legisla- 
tive Council consists of 94 Members, 2 ex-ojicio, 71 elected, and 21 nomi- 
nated ; of the latter not more than 14 may be ofbcials. Theie are 29 
districts grouped for administrative purposes under five Commissioners. The 
system of election has been introduced in the membership of all the District 
Boards, except Simla. There are 105 Municipalities. 

Governor, — H.E. Sir Malcolm Hailey, K.C.S.I., O.I.E. : appointed 
1924: salary Rs, 1,00,000 per year. 

Area, Population and Eeligion. — The Punjab proper comprises 
an area of 99,846 sq miles and a population of 20*6 millions (1921). Its 
Indian States, 34 in number, have an area of 37,059 sq. miles with 4*4 
million people. Of the population 55 per cent, is Mohammedan, 31 per 
cent. Hindu and 11 per cent. Sikh. The leading towns are; Lahore, the 
capital (281,781), Amritsar (160,218) and Rawalpindi (101,142). 

Instruction. — The Punjab University was constituted as an examining 
University in 1882. It has always maintained an Oriental College aud a Law- 
College ; and since 1920 various departments of University teaching, notably 
in Science, have been added. In 1926-27 there were 10,629 male students 
in Arts Colleges; 490,465 male scholars in secondary schools, and 388,534 
scholars in primary schools. The total expenditure on Education in 1926-27 
was 288 lakhs, of which 151 lakhs were provided by Government Funds and 
58 lakhs from fees. 

Justice aud Crime. — ^The Chief Court of two Judges created in 1866 
was converted in 1919 into a High Court at Lahore, which has a Chief 
Justice and 12 Judges. There are 22 permanent District and Sessions 
Judges, and 4 others. In 1926 the number of criminal cases brought to 
trial was 126,343, and the number of civil suits instituted was 180,249. 
The Provincial Police Force of more than 20, 000 officers and men is under 
an Inspector-General. 

Finance. — The revenue in 1926-27 was 1,176 lakhs of rupees, to 
which the receipts from Irrigation Works contributed the large proportion 
of 394 lakhs, Land Revenue 821 lakhs, Stamps 114 lakhs, and Ex<*ise 
128 lakhs. The expenditure was 1,201 lakhs. The chief items of expendi- 
ture were: Education 143 lakhs, Police 108 lakhs, Irrigation 138 lakhs, and 
General Administration 106 lakhs. The contribution of the Punjab to the 
Central Government was reduced by the Central Government to 86 lakhs in 
1926-27, and this was temporarily remitted in 1927-28. The net profit 
earned by tbe Irrigation Department has been: — 
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Production and Industry. — Agriculture affords subsistence to 60*5 
per cent, of the population. In 1927^ there were 2,797,128 acres of Protected 
Forests under the Forest Department. The Department from 1869 to 
1926-27 had receipts of 885 lakhs and expenditure of 665 lakhs. The surplus 
over this period was 220 lakhs. The net profit in 1926-27 was 7 '87 lakhs. 
There is a Punjab Arts and Crafts depot at Lahore which serves a dual 
purpose ; the provision of art craftsmen with a market for their wares, and 
the improvement of design and workmanship. Next to agriculture, hand- 
loom weaving is the most important industry, both as rejiards the number 
of workers engaged and the value of the products; it is estimated that over 
800,000 rely on weaving as their main occupation. Agricultural prosperity 
is mainly due to irrigation; the canal-irrigated area rose from 3 million 
acres in 1893 to 11*2 million acres in 1926-27, larger than the total arable 
area of England and Wales. 

Commerce and Communications. — The Punjab now possesses an 
extensive system of railway communications. The main source of wealth 
lies in the export of wheat and cotton. The wheat traffic to Karachi on 
the N.W. Railway fluctuates considerably. In 1926-27 the export of 
wheat was 168,769 tons ; and of cotton, 161,346 tons. The passenger traffic 
on the N.W. Railway was 87*9 millions in 1926-27. There are about 3,000 
miles of metalled roads and about 22,000 miles of unmetalled roads. Punjab 
has also 253 miles of navigable canals. 

Administration Report. Annual. Lahore. 

Badenoch (A. C.), Punjab Indnstrie.s. Lahore, 1U17 

Cali'ei't (H.), Wealth and Welfare of the Piinjah. Lahore, 1923. 

Barling (M. L.), The Punjab Peasantry in Prosperity and Debt. Bombay, 1925. 

Bouie (Sir J.), The Panjab, iilorth-Western frontier Province and Kashnnr. Cam- 
bridge, 1916. 

Latifi (A.), The Industrial Punjab : a Survey of Pacts, Conditions and Possibilities. 
London, 1911. 

Leigh (M. 8.), Punjab and the War. Lahore, 1922. 

Bose (H, A.), Glossary of Tribes and Cabtea. Lahore, 1914. 


UNITED PROVINCES OE AGRA AND OUDH. 

This teiTitory grew out of vaiious cessions and acquisitions. In 1833 the 
then Bengal Presidency was divided into two parts, one of which became the 
Presidency of Agra. In 1836 the Agra area was styled the North-West 
Province and placed under a Lieut. -Governor. Oudh was annexed in 1866. 
The two provinces of Agra and Oudh were placed, in 1877, under one 
administrator, styled Lieut. -Governor of the North-West Province and 
Chief Commissioner of Oudh. In 1902 the name was changed to * United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh,' under a Lieut. -Governor, and the Lieut. - 
Governorship was altered to a Governorship in 1921. The administration 
of the ‘reserved ' subjects is in the hands of the Governor and an Executive 
Council of two Members, one of whom is an Indian ; and the ‘ transferred * 
subjects are under the Governor with three Indian Ministers. The Legis- 
lative Council consists of 123 Members. There are 100 elected Members, and 
23 nominated and ev-officio Members : of the latter not more than 16 may 
be officials. There are 10 administrative divisions, covering 48 districts, the 
average size of which is 2,000 square miles and the average population just 
under a million. The Municipalities in 1925-26 numbered 86, and the 
District Boards 48 ; of the former all but 8, and of the latter all are undier 
non -official Chairmen. There are three Indian States, one of which, Benares 
came into existence in 1911, 
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Governor.— Kis Excellency Sir Alexander Philipps llnddiman, K.O.S.I., 
C.I.E., I.C.S. ; appointed 1927 ; salary Rs.120,000 a year. 

Area, Population and Eelipon._The area of the British districts 
is 106,295 scjUdie miles: popnlainm (1921) about 45^ millions; slightly 
over 1 million are in the 6,267 s«iiiare miles of the three Indian States. The 
maximum density is over 700 square mile in the eastern portion of the 
Province, The population is rural to the extent of 69*4 per cent. Lucknow 
(240,566 in 1921) is the largest city; but the second place is taken 
by Cav\npore (216,436) ins ead of Bei ares (198,447). Agra had in 1921 
185,532, and Allahabad 157,220 inhabitants. Hindus during the last decade 
have lost numbers to Christianity and Aryaism, but still cover 86 per cent. 
Mohammedans form 14 per cent. 

Instruction. — ^The University of Allahabad was constituted as an 
afiBliating University in 1887. The University was recognized in 1921 as a 
unitary teaching and residential University: at the sane time it exercised 
control over the affiliated colleges. Since July 1927 these colleges have been 
transferred to the new Agia University, which is a purely afiBliating and 
examining University. The Benares Hindu University was constituted in 
1916 ; Lucknow University in 1920 ; and the Aligarh Mudim University in 
1920, all being unitary leacliing and residential Universities. All four had 
4,782 students in 1925—26. Government maintains an Engineerii g College 
at Roorkee, an Agricultural College a\ Cawnpore, and an Industrial School 
and a Medical College at Lucknow, besides three Training Colleges for English 
Teachers at Allahabad, Lucknow and Agra. Educational Institutions of all 
kinds numbered 24,252 in 1925-26. For secondary education there were 852 
Institutions with 121,826 scholars ; and for primary education 18,220 schools 
with 998,592 scholars. There were 1,937 institutions for Indian girls with 
76,355 scholars. There was compulsory primary education in 23 Munici- 
palities, Government snjiplyiLg two-thirds of the extra cost involved. The 
percentage of scholars to the ])opulation is 4*9 for males and 0 5 for females. 
Government contributed 57 per cent, of the total cost of education in 

1925- 26. 

J UStic6 Rlld Crime — There is a High Court of the Agra Province with a 
Chief Justice and 11 Judges, sitting at Allahabad ; also a Chief Court ol 
Oudh (constituted November 1925) with 5 Judges in all, at Lucknow. There 
are 19 Sessions divisions in Agra and 6 m Ondh. The persons brought to 
trial were 179,696 in the Agra Province and 97,474 in Oudh in the year 
1924. The stipendiary Police Force is under an Inspector- General, with 
a force of nearly 33,000 oflScers and men. The village watchmen have in 
recent years been reduced from 88,000 to 43,800. 

EiliailCe. — The revenue (revised estimates) of the United Provinces in 

1926- 27 was 1,321 lakhs of rupees. To this total the main contributions 
were : 697 lakhs from Land Revenue, 177 lakhs from Stamps, 136 lakhs 
from Excise, 58 lakhs from Forests, and 107 lakhs from Irrigation. On the 
expenditure aide the total (revised estimates) for 1926-27 was 1,274 lakhs. 
On Education were s]>ent 184 lakhs ; on Police 161 lakhs ; and on General 
Administration 131 lakhs. No less than 75 lakhs were spent on the interest 
on debt incurred on Irrigation Works for which Capital Accounts are kept. 
On the construction of new Iirigation woik, 127 lakhs went in capital 
expenditure in 1926-27. The contribution made by the Provincial Govern- 
ment to the Central Government of ludia was 151 lakhs in 1926-27. 
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Frodlice and Industry. — Agriculture absorlis 76*8 ]ier cent, of the 
population ; over 34 milliMn a*Tes were iiDder oiiltivation in 1925-26, and 
2 million acres were irrigated trom cai£ls. Tlie produutive canals gnve a net 
revenue of 6*0 per cent, on the total fapital outlay. The Sarda-Oudh ('anal 
project is e''tirnaTed to co'it 7.^0 lakhs and to irrigate nearly Ij million 
aerts; and the Sarda-K chha Canal project will cost 200 lakhs, and will 
irrigate 370 0 00 acres. The great centre of industry is Cawnpore. In 1926 
there were 335 factories in the United Provinces. The cotton mills employ 
most labour ; then follows engineering. 

CommunicatiOllS. — There were, in 1926-27, 7,730 miles of metalled 
and 27 672 of unmetalled roads. On the River Ganges and Oogra 42 ^ miles 
w'ere kept open for navigation. The trunk lines of the East Indian Railway 
intersect the province. 

Administration Report Annual Allahabad 

Chatterjee (Sir A. G.), Notes on the Industries of the United Provinces. Allahabad, 
1907. 

Crooke (W ), Religi'-'ii and Folklore of NorlLem India. Ed. R E. Entbuven. London, 
1926. 

Martin Leake (II.), The Bases of Agiicultural Practice and Econonjics in the United 
ProvncHS, 

J/om’soi? (Sir Th.), The Industrial Organization of an Indian Pi-ovince. London, 1900, 


INDIAN STATES AND AGENCIES. 

Information is given below regarding the leading States and Agencies, 
arranged in alpliabetical order. 

Assam (Manipur) State.— The only fenJatovy Stales with which the 
Assam Administratiuii has po itical r»-lfitions are Mnnipnr and the petty 
States ill the Kha-i Hills. Manipur has an area of 8,456 square miles and a 
popuktv'U (1921) of 384.016 About one-lhiid are animistic tribes. The 
revenue is nearly 8 lakhs. There is a tribuie of Rs.5 000 The ruler is 
H.H. Maharaja Ohura Chand Singh, C. B.E., born 1885 ; succeeded 1891 ; 
salute 11 guns. Capital, Manipur. The State Administration is under a 
Darbar of a President (wlu.se services are lent by the As.^am Government), 
three or.linary and three additional Members. 

BalucMstail States.— There are two States — Kalat and Las Bela — in 
relation with the Agent of the GoveTuor-Oeneral, who is also the Chief 
CommissioiicT of Baluchistan and resides at Qnctta. There is the Political 
Agent, Kalat. ^ The leading chief of Kalat is His Highness Beglar Hegi Mir 
Sir Malimud Khan, G.C I. E , Wali of Kalat, who was horn in 1864 and 
succeeded in 1893; he has a personal salute of 21 guns. He is the head 
of a confederacy of chiefs. The area of Kalat State is 73,278 square miles, 
and the p-qiulation 828 281 (1921). The Khan’s revenue, including the 
subsidies and rents for the leaded areas paid by the British Government, 
amounts to nearly 17 lakhs of rupees annually. In 1926 private property 
in slaves in Kalat w^as abolished. 

The ruling < hief of Las Bela is Mir Ghulam Muhainmed Khan, Jam of 
Las Be'a, who was b<tm in 1895 and succeeded in 1921. The area of the 
State is 7,132 square miles ; population, 60,696 (1921) ; the revenue is about 
3 '8 lakhs of rupees. The State is under the immediate control of the 
Political Agent in Kalat. 
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Baroda. — Tlie State was carved out of tlie remains of the lloghul 
Empire under Sivaji and then und^* the Peshwa, and is interlaced with 
territory m Oujarat and Kathiawar. The Gaekwar Pilaji acquiied portion of 
Gujarat in 1721. The influence of the British as suzerain dates from 1780. 
The Gaekwar, Malhar llao, installed in 1871, was deposed in 1875 for rnis- 
government, and in 1881 the widow of Khandi Rao adojaed as heii* the 
present ruler, a descendant of the founder of the family The area is 8,135 
square miles; the population, 2,120,522. Baroda City, the capital, has 
a population of 91,178. The receipts in 1925-20 were 237 lakhs. There 
were 2,976 educational institutions with 21B,d39 pupils, inclutiing Baroda 
College with 759 students. Theie were 731 Co operative Societies of all 
kinds, with 21,808 members and a w<»rkmg cajdtal of 37*9 iakhs. The ruler 
is H H. Mah.raja Sir Sayaji Rao Gaekv^a^, G.C.B I. G.C.I.E , bom 1863 ; 
succeeded 1875 ; salute of 21 guns. There is an Executive Council of 4 
members, and a Legislative Council of 27 members, 10 being elected. The 
Government of India is represented by a Resident, who resides at Baroda. 

Admniistrfition Report. Baroda. Annual. 

Sergeant (P. W.), The Ruler of Baioda. London, 1928. 

Bengal StatGS. — There are two semi-independent States, Conch Behar 
and Tri[»ura, in respect of which the Governor of Bengal acts as Agent to the 
Governor-General. Cooch Behar is under a Regent, H.H. the Maharani of 
Cooch Behar, on behalf of her son, H.H. Jagaddir*endra Narayan Bhup 
Bahadur, who, when only seven years of age, succe' ded in 1922, The ruler 
has a salute of 13 guns. Ther*- is a Regency Council, the Vice-President of 
which is an officer lent by the British Government who resides at Cooch 
Behar. The area is 1,318 square miles; population (1921) 592,489 ; the 
approximate annual revenue is 40 lakhs of rupees. 

Tiipuia State covers 4,116 square miles; the population is (1921) 304,487 ; 
the approximate revenue 29 lakhs (inclusive ot the revenue of the landed 
properties ownt^d by the State in British India). The ruler is H.H Maharaja 
Manikya Bir Bikram Kishor Deb Barman Bahadur ; born 1908 ; succeeded 
1923 ; salute of 13 guns. He was foimally invested with the powers of a 
Ruling Chief by the Governor of Bengal in August, 1927. 

Bihar and Orissa Feudatory States — There are 26 Feudatory 
States attached to Orissa, the Political Agent of which resides at Sambalpur. 
Seventeen aie administered by their own Chiefs, anti 9 are under the adminis- 
tration of the Government of Bihar and Orissa. The total population is 
3,969.669, and the total area 28,656 square miles. The real income 
in 1926-27 was Rs. 1,01, 59, 889, and their tribute to the Government was 
Rs. 96,449. 

Bombay States. — ^There are 151 (132 being without a salute) States 
aud Estates which are in relation with the Bombay Government, the chief of 
which is Kolhapur, with an area of 3,217 sq. mile", a population of 833,726, 
and an approximate revenue of 91 lakhs. The Maharaja of Kolhapur is 
H.H. Sir Rajaram Chliatrapati, G.C.I.E. ; bom 1897 ; succeeded 1922 ; 
salute of 19 guns. From 1926 the Dewan of Kolhapur aud three Ministers 
constitute the Council of the State. Khairpur has an area of 6.050 sq. miles 
and a population of 193,152. The Mir of Khairpur is H.H. Mir Ali Navaz 
Khan Talpur ; bom 1884 ; succeeded 1921 ; salute of 15 guns. The State of 
Idar is under Lieut. -Colonel H.H. Maharaja Sir Daulat Singhji, K.C.S.I. 
(born 1878 ; succeeded 1911 ; salute of 15 guns). The area is 1,669 sq. miles; 
and the population (1921) 226,355. See also Western India States (p. 171). 
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Burma States. — The 6 Northern and the 35 Southern Shan States, 
federated since 1922, are not States the same footing as States in other 
parts of the Iiidian Empire, but are an integral part of British India, form- 
ing, as they did, part of the old Burmese Kingdom. They do not, however, 
form part of Burma proper, and are sj»ecially administered. The total area 
is 56,313 sq. miles, with a pofmlation of 1,433,000. 

To the south of the Southern Shan States are the three Karen-ni States, 
with an area of 4,280 sq. miles and a population of 63,000. They form a 
group of Feutlatory States, and are not part of British India. They are 
administered by their own Chiefs under the advice of the Comraissioner of 
the Federated Shan States through his representative, an Assistant Political 
Officer, who resides at Loikaw. 

Central India Agency. — This Agency, covering 51,531 ’3 sq. miles, 
with a population of 5,w97,0z3, includes 28 Salute States and 63 Minor 
States and Guaranteed Estates. The bulk of the population are Hindus. 
The Government of India is represented by an Agent to the Governor- General 
at Indore ; and under him are Political Agents for Baghelkhand, Bundelkliand, 
Bhopal,^ and in the Southern States of Central India and Malwa. The 
territories of the different States are much divided and intermingled, and 
their political relations with the Indian Government and with one another 
are very varied. 

Bhopal has an area of 6,902 aq. miles, a population of 692,448, and an 
approximate revenue of 56.6 lakhs. The Ruler is Lt.-Col. H.H. Nawab 
Haji Muhammad Hamidulla Khan Bahadur, C.S.I., C.V.O., B.A., the 
youngest and surviving son of the Nawab Begam, who abdicated in his 
favour in 1926 : pennanent salute of 19 guns. In 1927 the King Emperor 
recognised the right of a daughter of a Ruler to succeed in the absence of a 
son ; and a Legislative Council was established. Indore has an area of 
9,519 sq. miles, a population of 1,151,598, and an approximate revenue of 
124 lakhs. The Ruler is H.H. Maharajadhiraja Yeshwant Rao II. Holkar 
Bahadur; born 1908; succeeded 1926; permanent salute of 19 guns. Rewa 
has an area of 18,000 sq. miles, a population of 1,401,672, and an approxi- 
mate revenue of 55*7 lakhs. The ruler is H.H. Maharaja Sir Gulab Singh 
Bahadur, K.C.S.I. ; born 1903 ; succeeded 1918 ; salute ol 17 guns. 

Ccutrsl Provinces StSites. — ^Under the Government of the Central 
Provinces are 15 Feudatory States covering 31,082 sq. miles, with a popula- 
tion of two millions. Their total revenue is 5*^ lakhs, and they pay tribute 
in all of 2*4 lakhs. The largest is Bastar, which has an area of 13,062 sq. 
miles, a population of 464,407, and an approximate income of 7*5 lakhs, 
to which the Forest income contributed 2*6 lakhs in 1926. The head- 
quarters of the Political Agent is at Raipur. 

Gwalior. — This State is the principal fragment of the great empire of 
the Marathas. The founder of the dynasty, Rainaji Sindhia, hi- Id military 
rank under Peshwa Baji Rao (1720), and established his headquarters at 
Ujjain. From 1782 Maharji Sindhia was recognised by Hastings as an 
independent ruler, and a British resident was posted ut his couit. The 
present area of the territory was finally settled in 1886 when Gwalior Fort 
was restoied by Lord Dullerin. 

The area is 26,382 sq. miles, and the population 3,195,476 (1921) 
Hindus form the bulk of the population. The approximate revenue is 
214 lakhs. ^ In 1922-23 there were 1,044 educational institutions with 
46,075 pupils, including Victoria College, Lashkar, with 110 students. 
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There were 13 municipalities. There were 1,978 co-operative societies with 
32,778 members and a working capital of 19 ‘9 lakhs. Up to 1S23 the 
capital outlay on State railways wasi22‘5 lakhs 

The ruler is H.H. Maharaja George Jivaji Rao Scindis Alijah Bahadur ; 
born 1916; succeeded 1925 ; salute ot 21 guns. The State is in direct 
relation with the Government of India through a Resident, who resides 
at Gwalior. Tlie administi'atiou is carried on by a Council of Regency 
under the presidency of the Senior Maliaraiii during the minority of the 
Maharaja. 

Administration Report. Lashkar. Annual. 

Hydorahaid. — The territory of this State, the largest and mostpopulons 
of Indian States, had become a province of the Moghul Kmidre in 1687. 
In 1713 the Emperor appointed Mir Kamruddin Ali Khan, otherwise 
known as Chin Killij Khan, of Tinkonian descent, as Subadar or Viceroy 
of the Deccan with the title of Nizam -ul-Mulk (administrator of the land), 
Nizam-ul-Mulk became independent, and founded the present dynasty of the 
Nizam in 1724 ; and Hyderabad, founded in 1589 by a descendant of the 
Golconda dynasty which gave way to the Moghuls, became the caj ital. The 
present ruler is a dire< t descendant of the original Nizam-ul-Mulk. 

The area is 82,698 sq. miles; and the population. 12,471,770 (1921). 
Most of the people are Hindus. The administration is carried on, subject to 
the order of H.E.H. the Rizam, by an Executive Council. There is a 
Legislative Council of 20 members, in addition to the President. Of these, 
11 are official, 7 non-official and 2 extraordinary members. The Government 
of India is represented by a Resident whose headquarters are at Hyderabad. 
Besides the Hyderabad Municipality, there are 15 Districls and 108 Sub- 
district Boards. There are Regular Troops, Imperial Service Troops and the 
Golconda Brigade. 

In 1924-25 there were 159 officers administering criminal justice, and 
146 Civil Judges of all classes. In that year 31,143 ciiminal cases were 
instituted and 25,827 civil suits. The District and City Police numbered 
14,619. The number of public educational institutions was 4,001 with 
244,234 pupils, with a total expenditure from public and private sources ol 
70 lakhs. There were 560 students in the Arts faculty of the Osmania 
University. The revenue (estim-ite) for 1927-28 is 768 lakhs and the ex- 
penditnre (estimate) 724 lakhs. The number of co-operative credit societies 
was 1,766 with 46,703 members in 1924-25. Under Industry there were 
4 cotton mills, 265 ginning and presfing factories. 156 flour n ill.s and 82 
others. Trade covered 2,166 lakhs of Impoit.s, and 1,578 lakhs of Exports. 

The ruler is Lieut. -General H.E.H. Sir Mir Usman Ali Faithful 

Ally of the British Government, G.C.S.I., G.B.E,, Nizam of Hyderabad; 
born 1886 ; succeeded 1911 ; salute of 21 guns. 

Administration Report. Hyderabad. Animal. 

McAul^e (R. P.), The Nizam, the origin and future of the Hyderabad State. London, 
1904. 

Jammu and Kashmir. — The state of Kashmir, which had been 
under Hindu rulers and Mohammedan Sultans, became part of the Moghul 
Empire under Akbar from 1581. After a period of Afghan rule from 1756 
it was overrun by the Sikhs in 1819. Ranjit Singh entrusred in 1820 the 
territory of Jammu to a feudatory, Gulab Singh, and after the decisive battle 
of SoHraon in 1846 Kashmir was made over to the latter by Lord Hardinge 
on payment of the indemnity demanded from the Sikhs. British supremacy 
was then recognised. The bulk of the population are Mohammedans, though 
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the rnling race is Hindu. The area is 84,258 sq. miles ; the population 
3,320,518. The Government of India is represented hy a Resident, who 
resides at Srinagar. In addition to 9ie High Court there are 121 Criminal 
Courts; and 2,984 offences were repoTted in 1923-24. There were also 
21,830 civil suits instituted in 52 courts. There were 9,259 sq. miles of 
demarcated forests. Tiie trade in that year was : Imports, 301 lakhs ; 
Exports, 196 lakhs. The revenue of the State is 227 lakhs. In 1923-24 
there were two Arts Colleges at Srinagar and Jammu with 587 students. 
There were in all 565 educational institutions with 39,636 pupils. 

Thepiesent ruler is Colonel H.H. Maharaja Sir Had Singh, K.C.I.E., 
K.C.Y.O., Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir; born 1895 ; succeeded 1925; 
salute of 21 guns. 

AdiTiiniatration Report. Jammu. Annual. 

Tyndale Bisroe (O.F.), Kashmir m Light and Shade. London, 1922 

HadrSiS States. — Since 1923 the States of Travancore, Cochin, Piiduk- 
kottai and two smaller States have been placed in direct relation with the 
Government of India under an Agent to the Governor-General in charge of 
the Madras States Agency, who resides at TriVtindrum. Travancore has an 
area of 7,625 sq. miles and a population of 4,006,062 (1921). Hiudus form 
two-thirds of the population ; and 01 ristians one-fouilh The ruler is 
H.H. Maharaja Rama Varma; born 1912; succeeded 1924; salute of 19 
guns. The Government is under a Regent. There is a Legislative Council. 
The approximate revenue is 2'21 crores of lupees, 

Co<‘hin has an an a of 1,418 sq. miles, and a popiilation of 979,019 (1921). 
Tlie ruler is H.H, Maharaja Sir Rama Yarmah. G.C.I.E , who was bom in 
1;. 1858 and succeeded in 1914 ; salute of 17 guns. The administration is under 
' the Diwan. The approximale revenue is 71 lakhs of rupees. 

The ruler of Pudukkottai is H.H. Raja Sir Martanda Bhaiiava Tondiman 
Bahadur, G.C.I.E. ; bom 1875 ; succeeded 1886 ; salute of 11 guns. The 
area is 1,179 &q. miles and the population 426,813 (1921). The approxi- 
mate revenue is 22 lakhs. The State is administered by a Regent owing to 
the absence abroad of the Raja. 

Administrstion Report, Tra^aucore Trivandrum. Annual. 

Bavies (P. S.), Cochin, British and Indian. London, 1923. 

Mysore. — The ancestors of the present dynasty come to Mysore in 
1399. From 1565 the territory pas.sed to the Hindu Wodeyar dynasty. 
The soldier, Haidar Ali, usui-ped the throne ; but his dynasty closed with 
the defeat of his son Tippu in 1799. The ancient Hindu dynasty was 
restored from 1811. Owing to misgoverament Lord William Bentinck 
assumed diiect administration in 1831 ; and for fifty years Mysore was thus 
governed. In 1865 the father of the present Maharaja was adopted as heir 
by the deposed ruler. The rendition was effected by Lord Ripon in 1881 
by an Instrument of Transfer to the heir on his majority ; but Bangalore 
remained under British administration. In 1913 a Treaty was substituted 
for the Instrument of Transfer. In 1927 the G(»verniiient of India reiuitled 
in peTpetuity lOj lakhs of the annual suK^idy. 

The area is 29,607 sq. miles; and the population (exclusive of the civil 
and miliuiry station of Bangalore) 6,859,952 (1921), nearly a 1 Hindus. The 
administration is earned on under the. Maharaja by tlie Dewan and three 
Members of the Council. There is a Representative Assembly of 252 members 
and a Legislative Council of 50 members. The Government of India is 
represented by a Resident at Bangalore. In 1926-27 there were 116 criminal 
courts besides the Chief Court, and 30 civil courts. There were 18,449 
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offences reported and 37,239 civil cases institnted in that year. There were 
1,74.8 co-operative societies with 98,933 members. The University of Mysore 
has 5 Colleges with 1,749 students. Hie number of educational ustitutions, 
public and private, in. 1927 was 8,212, with 319,517 scholars. The total 
revenue of the State in 192n-27 was 339 lakhs, and the expenditure charge- 
able to revenue was 347 lakhs. The State forests cover 3,375 sq. miles. 
The five mining blocks in the Kolar Gold Fields area produced 382,899 
ounces of fine gold in 1927. 

The Kuler is Colonel H.H. Maharaja Sir Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I,, G. B.E. ; horn 1884; succeeded 1895 ; salute of 21 guns. 

Administration Report. Bangalore. Annual. 

North-West Frontier Agencies and Tribal Areas. — Between 
the border of the British Districts of the N.W. Frontier Province and the 
Afghan frontier is the triual territory. The Government of India exercises 
the minimum of interference. The region is divided into five Political 
Agencies . Malakand (Dir, Swat and Chitral), Khyber, Knrram, North 
'Waziristan and South Waziristan. There are, imther, areas known as Tribal 
Areas under the political control of the Deputy Commissioners of the five 
British Districts. All are under the Chief Commissioner of the N.W. 
Frontier Province in his capacity of Agent to the Governor-Geneial, Duly 
in Chitral can anything approaching an organised State be said to exist. 
Chitral is ruled by H.H. Sir Shujaulmulk, K.C.I.E., the Mehtar of Chitral. 

The area under tribal territory, ineludiiig that of the Agencies, beyond 
the British border is a])proximately 25,500 sq. miles, with a population of 
2,825,136. The protective units are the North Waziristan Scouts, South 
Waziristan Scouts, KuiTam Militia and the Chitral Scouts in the Frontier 
Corps ; a Frontier Constabulary ; and Levies and Khassadars. 

Administration Report of the Border of the North-West Frontier Province. Peshawar, 
Annual. 

Pennell (T, L.), Among the W’ld Tribes of the Afghan Frontier. London, 1922. 

Thomas (L.), Beyond Khvher Pass. London, 1926. 

Wattcville (H. de), Wazinstan, 1919-1920. London, 1925. 

Pui^ab States. — There are 13 States of the Punjab which, since 1921, 
have been in diiect political relation with the Government of India through 
the Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab States, who resides at Lahore. 

. The following are details : 


1 

Name. 

1 

Permanent 
Salute in 
guns 

Area 

(sq. miles) 

Population 

(1021) 

Approximate 
revenue, 
lakhs of 
rupees 

Bahawalpnr 

17 

16,000 

781,191 

50*8 

Bilaspur . . . 

11 

448 

98,000 

8*0 

Ohamba 

IL 

8,210 

141,867 

7*9 

Fandkot . 

11 

643 

150,661 

18*4 

Jind . . . . ' 

13 ; 

j 1,259 1 

i 308,183 

i 28*0 

Kapurthala . . , 

13 

080 

284,276 

37*5 

Loharu . . . [ 

9 

222 

1 20,014 ! 

1*3 

Malorkotla. . . . 

11 

i 168 

i 80,322 

14*0 

Mandi 

11 

1,200 

185,048 

12*4 

Nabha 

13 

928 

263,384 

23*4 

Patiala 

17 

5,932 

1,499,789 

128*5 

Sirmur (Nahan) . 

11 

1,198 • 

140,448 

6*0 

Suket .... 

11 

420 

54.328 

2*3 


g2 
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The present Ruler of Kapurthala is Colonel H.H, Maharaja Sir Jagatjit 
Singh BaW^ur, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. ; born 1S72; succeeded 1877; personal 
salute of 15 guns. m 

The present Ruler of Patiala is Major-General H.H. Maharaja Sir Bhu- 
pindar Sing Mahindar Bahadar, GC.SL, G.C.I.E., G.C.Y.O., G.B.E., 
A.D 0 ; born 1891 ; succeeded 1900; personal salute of 19 guns. 

There are 21 other States which are in political relation with the Govern* 
ment of the Punjab. 

Bajputana.— The Rajputana Agency, with an area of 128,987 sq. 
miles, and population of 9,844,884, includes 19 States and 2 Chiefshi})s. 
The bulk of the population are Hindus. The Government of India is repre- 
sented by an Agent to the G'-vernor-General (headquarters Mount Abu), who 
deals direct with Bikaner, Sirohi and Jhalawar. Under him are the Mewar 
Residency (Udaipur); the Jaipur Residency (for Jaipur, Kishangarh and 
Lawa) ; and the "Western Raj])ntaiia States Residency (for Jodhpur and 
Jaisalmer); also the Eastern Rajputana States Agency (for Bharatpur, 
Dholpur, Karauli, Alwar and Kotah); the Southern Rajputana States Agency 
(for Banswsra, Dungarpur, Paitabgarh and Kushalgarh); and the Havaoti- 
Tonk Agency (for Bundi, Tonk and Shahpura). 

The largest is Jodhpur (Marwar), with an area of 34,988 sq. miles, a 
population of 1,841,642, and a revenue of 147*1 lakhs. .The Ruler is head of 
the Rather Rajputs, and is at present Major H H. Maharajadhiraja Sir Umaid 
Singh Bahadur, K.O.S.I., K.C.V.O. (born 1903; succeeded 1918 ; salute of 
17 guns.) The State of Bikaner has an ai’ea of 23,315 sq. miles, with a 
population of 659,685, and a revenue of 91*5 lakhs. The Ruler is Maior- 
Gcneral H.H. Maharajadhiraia Sir Ganga Singh Bahadur, G.C.S I., G.C.I.E., 
G.C.V,0., G.B.E., K.O B., L.L.D., A.D.C. ; bom 1880 ; succeeded 1887 ; 
personal salute of 19 gun.s. The State of Jaipur has an area of 15,579 sq. 
miles, a population of 2,338,802, and a revenue of 83*2 lakhs. The Ruler is 
the head of ’the Kachhwaha clan of Rajputs, and is at present H. H. Mabai'a- 
jadhii-aja Sawai Man Singh Bahadur (horn 1911 ; succeeded 1922; pemanent 
salute of 17 gnna). The State of Udaipur (Mewar) baa an area of 12,756 sq. 
miles, a population of 1 , 380,063 and a revenue of 50*7 lakhs. The Ruler (head 
of the Sisodia Rajputs) is H.H. Maharajadhiraja Sir Fateh Singh Bahadur, 
G.C.S. I., G.C.I.E., G.C.Y.O. ; horn 1849; succeeded 1 884 ; personal salute of 
21 guns. The Udaipur family is the highest in rank and dignity among the 
Rayput Princes of India, 

Slkkim.-^In March 1890, a treaty was signed by the Yiceroy of India and 
the Chinese representative, by which the British protectorate over Sikkim is 
recognised hy China. The British Government has direct and exclusive 
control over the foreign relations, and is re]>resented by the Political Officer 
in Sikkim. The present Maharaja is H.H. Sir Tashi Narngyal, K.O.I.E., 
born 1893 ; succeeded 1914. Since 1918 his Highness and the Members of 
the Council carry on the administration. 

Area. 2,818 square miles. Population in 1921, 81,722. The inhabitants 
are BhutiaS; Lepchas, and Nepalese, the last-named being now the most 
numerous. The capital is Gangtok. The State religion is Buddhism, but the 
majority of the people are Hindus. 

The revenue is about 5 *6 lakhs per year. Sikkim produces rice, Indian com, 
and other millets, cardamoms, oranges, apples, and woollen cloth. Fruit 
gardens are maintained by the State, There are extensive forests in the State. 
The principal trade route from Bengal to Tibet passes through Sikkim. 

A collection of Treaties, Engagements, and Sanads relating to India and noighbourinc 
countries. By C. U. Aitchlson. Volume II. Calcutta. ^ ® 
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J’m/jj/leZi (D. W.), RoTiEdKangchenjTinga. London, 1903. 

Boiiald$hny (Lord), Lauds of the Thunderbolt. London, 1923, 

C.)j Sikkim and Bhutan Lonaon, 1909. 

United Provinces States. — Thrt^e States, Benares, Ranipnr and Teliii, 
are in poliiical relation with the Go^einor ot the United Provinces in his 
caj acity as Agent to the Go' ernor-Geneial. The ruler of Ranipui is Colonel 
H.H Amii-ul-Uniaia Nawab Sir baijid Muhainmad Bamid Ah Khan 
BahatiU'. Mustaid Jang, G.O.S.I., GC.I.E., G.C.Y 0., A.D.C. ; born 
1875 ; succeeded 1889; salute ot 15 guns. The Rampur State covers 892 
sq. II ileh, with a population of 453,607 (1921) ; the approximate revenue is 
54 lakhs. 

The Family Domains of the Maharaja of Benares were constituted in 1911 
as an Indian State. The Ruler is Li ut. Colonel H.H. Maharaja Sir Parbhu 
Naiayan Singh Bahadur, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. ; born 1S55; smceeded 1889 ; 
personal salute of l.h guns. The Benares State has an area of 875 sq. miles, a 
population of 36 4,735 (^1921) ; the ajqtroximate revenue is 22 lakhs of rupees. 

Captain H H. Raja Karenora Shah, C.S I. (born 1S9S ; succeeded 1913; 
salute of 11 guns) is the ruler of Teliri, which has an area of 4,500 sq. 
miles, a population of 318,482, and an approximate revenue of 14 3 lakhs. 

Western India States Agency.— in 1924 the Indian States in 
Kathiawar, Cutch and Palanpur (previously under the Government of 
Boiiibay) were jdaced in direct relation with the Government of India 
through an Agent to the Goveinor-General in the States of Western Imlia, 
who resides at Rajkot. There are Political Agents for Banas Kantha, 
WesTeru Kathiawar, and Eastern Ka hiawar Agencies The States in 
Kathiawar cover an area of 20,882 sq. miles, with a po])ulation of 2,542,000, 
One is the Nawauagai* State with an area of 3,791 sq. miles, and a population 
of 845,358 under Lieut. -Coloi el H.H. Maharaja Sir Ranjitsinhji Vibhaji, 
G.C.S.I., G.B.E. ; born 1872; succeeded 1 907 ; personal salute of- 15 guns. 
The Ruler of Outch is H.H. Maharao Sir Khengarji Savai Bahadur, G.C.S.L, 
G.C.I.E., who w'as born in 1866 and succeeded iu 1876 ; he has a local salute 
of 19 guns. The area of Cutch is 7,616 sq. nales (exclusive of the salt 
marsh c-illed the Runn of Cutch); the population, 484,547 (1921); and the 
approximate revenue is 31 lakhs. 

Wilberforcc-Sdl (Capt. H ), The History of Kathiawar. London, lOlG. 

THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

Constitution and Government. 

The Straits Settlements, a Crown colony, compnse Singapore, Penang 
(including Province Wellesley and the Bindings), and Malacca. Malacca is 
one of the oldest Em-opean settlements in the East, having been occupied by 
the Portuguese in 1511, and held by them until diiven out by the Dutch in 
1641 It was transferred to the English in 1824. Penang was the first 
BrPish settlement in the Malay Peninsula, having been ceded to the East 
India Company in 1786. Singapore was important in the fourteenth 
century, but was destroyed by the Javanese in 1377, and was almost 
uninhabited until 1819, when it was ceded by tbe Johore princes. In 18*26 
these tliree settlements were incorporated under one government, which was 
transferred from the control of the Indian Government to that of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies on April 1, 1867. The Cocos Islands 
were placed under the Stiaits Settlements in 1886, and Christmas Island 
in 1889. On January 1, 1907, the bouudsries of the Colony were extended 
so as to include the Colpny Labuan. 
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The administration of the colony is in the hands of a Governor, aided by 
an Executire Council, composed of ^he General Oftcer commanding the 
troops, the Colonial Secretary, the Resident Councillors of Penang and 
Malac<'a, the Attorney -General, the Treasurer, the Colonial Engineer and 
two unotficial members. There is a Legislative Council, consisting of the 
officer commanding the troops, twelve other official members, and thiitecn 
unofficial, eleven of the latter nominated and two elected by the Chamber 
of Commerce at Singapore and Penang. 

(Governor.— Bir Hugh 0. G ifford, M.C.S., G.C.M.G., G.B.E. (March 24, 
1927). 

Colonial Secretary . — Sir Hayes Marriott, K.B E., C M.G. 

The Governor is also High Coommssi^ner for the Fedeiated Malay States 
of Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan, and Pahang, High Commissioner of 
Brunei, and British Agent for North Borneo and Sarawak. 

There are municipal bodies in each settlement, the members of which are 
appointed by the Governor. 

Area and Population. 

The total area of the colony, with dependencies, is about 1,600 sq. 
miles. Singapore is an island about twenty-seven miles long by tourteen 
wide, with an area of 217 square miles, separated from the southern 
extremity of the Malay Peninsula by a strait three-quarters of a mile in 
width. A number of small islands adjacent form part of the settlement. 
The seat of government is the town of Singapore, at the south-eastern 
point of the island. Penang is an island of 108 square miles, off the west 
coast of the Malayan Peninsula, and at the northern entrance of the Straits 
of Malacca. On the opposite shore of the mainland, distant from two to 
ten miles, is Province Wellesley, a strip of territory forming part of the 
Settlement of Penang, averaging eight miles in width, and extending 
forty-five miles along the coast, including ten miles of territory to the 
south of the Krian ; total area 280 square miles. The chief town of Penang 
is George Town. Off the coast of Perak is the small island of Pangkor, 
which, together with a strip of the mainland, is British territory, the whole 
being known as the Bindings. Malacca is on the w^esteni coast of the 
peninsula between Singapore and Penang — about 110 miles from the former 
and 240 from the latter ; it is a strip of territory 42 miles in length, 
and from eight to 25 miles in breadth, with an area of 720 square miles. 

The population, according to the census of 1921, was 883,769 (558,741 
males and 325,028 females). Tlie estimated population for 1926 and the 
census totals in 1921, inclusive of the military, are as follows 


SiuRapore 1 I Penanu ^ 



Males Females 

Males 

Females 

Europeans and \ 
Americans . j 
Eurasians . . 
Asiatics . . . 

4,132 2,825 

3,020 3,206 

317,254 172,084 

1,012 

968 

188,072 

661 

1,094 

131,311 


324,400 177.615 

190,672 

132,966 

Estimated 
Totals (1926 

502.021 

425.912 

323,638 

304 835 

Census \ 

Totals (1921)/ 

^285,176 1 140,736 

'lS9,944 1 125,897 



1 Inclusive of Labuan Island. 3 Inclusive of Province Wellesley and Bindings. 
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Births and deaths for 1926 ; — 


- 

Smgai:>ore 

Penang 

Dindm^ 

Provinee 

Wellt-sley 

Malacca 

Labuii^ 1 

Total 

Births . 

15,7P8 

5 923 

473 

4,557 i 

1 4,250 j 

0,0-JO 

SOS 

1 83 694 

Deaths , 

lb, 045 

6,016 

1 470 ! 

5,600 

210 

! 32,033 


In 1926 there were 348,593 immigrants from China, and 174,795 from 
Southern India. 


Education. 

There is an Education Board consisting of official and unofficial 
members, and provision exists for an Education Rate Vernacular instruc- 
tion is provided for Malavs free of ‘Oiarge, and attendance is compulsory. 
Instruction in Entrlish for all nationalities is provided in Government and 
numerous aided schools, and fees aie charged. All the Government schools 
are unsectanan. There is a reformatory in Singapore for juvenile offenders 
and vagrants, where industrial inscruction is provided. 

The numbers of schools and scholars in 1926 were as follows : — 



No. of 

Enrol- 

Attend- 


Schools 

ment 

ance 

1 

Government ‘English schools (boys and girls) . 
Grant-m-ai(l English schools (boys and girls) 

17 

0,995 

! 6,693 

29 ' 

14,746 

13,899 

Government Vernacular schools (hoys and girls) 

213 

17,719 

16,138 

Grant-in-aid Vernacular schools (boys and girls) 

10 

1 l,b00 

1,002 

Total 

I 274 

1 41,120 

38,332 


The expenditure on education was 342.9902. 

There is a joint training college for teachers in the Eederated Malay States 

Justice and Crime. 

The law in force is contained in local ordinances and in such English ani^ 
Indian Acts and Orders in Council as are applicable to the colony. Th« 
Indian Penal Code, with slight alterations, has been adopted, and there is 
a Civil Procedure Code based on the English Judicature Acts. There is a 
Supreme Court which holds assizes at Singapore and Penang every two 
months, and quarterly at Malacca, civil sittings monthly at Singapore and 
Penang, and once a quarter at Malacca. 

There are, besides, distiict courts, police courts and marine magistrates’ 
courts. Convictions before the Superior Courts in 1925 were 221 ; before 
the other courts, 43,145 persons. Police force, actual strength 3,323 in 1926. 
Criminal prisoners admitted to the gaols in 1923, 4,088. 

Finance. 


Public revenue and expenditure for six years (1 dollar = 2s. 4d.) : — 


Years 

Revenue 

Expenditure I 

Tears 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1921 

1922 
1928 

£ 

4,013,669 

8,978,787 

8,886,868 

& 1 
4,133.604 
2,892 993 
3,117,074 

1924 1 

1925 

1926 

£, 

3,341,235 

6 282,612 
4,254,275 

£ 

8,115,737 

6,719,295 

4,311,495 
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The leading items of revenue for 1926 were : lieonces, excise, and 
internal re'^nue not otherwise classified, 3,229, 632Z.; posts and telegraphs, 
247,379Z, ; ^es of court or ntfice, payifients for specific services, and reim- 
bursenientMD aid, 139,0102.; rents of Oovernment property, 193,9802.; 
interesi, 3,19,3602 ; land sales, 61,1062. Chief items of expenditure ; military 
expenditme, 462,3682 ; civil service, 77,8242. ; marine, 74,6382. ; police, 
291,8692./; legal, 49,2652. ; hospitals and dispensaries, 230,2022. ; medical, 
53, 909 2. j; education, 129 0482.; pr»stofi6ice, 173.4582. ; Government monopolies, 
229,807f ; public wotks, 741,5652. ; pensions, 165,9482. 

Estiinated expenditure for 1928, 5,161,9252. 

The debt on December 31, 1926, amounted to 6,913,3522. borrowed for 
pnblicivorks ; 9,385,6232. war loan; and 9,355,0002. other loans lent to 
Federated Malay States Government, Johore, and municipalities ; total, 
25,6551,9752. 
i 

I 

Commerce. 

The Straits ports are free from customs duties, and their trade, centred at 
Singapore, is a transit trade. The chief exports comprise tin, pepper, nut- 
megs, mace, sago, tapioca, buffalo hides and horns, rattans, gutta-percha, 
rubber, gambier, gum, copra. The cultivation of rice is giving place to 
rubber and coconuts. 

Imports and exports for five years (inclusive of treasure and inclusive of 
trade with the Federated Malay States), including the trade of Labuan and 
Christmas Island : — 


Yrs 

; Imports j 

Exports 

Prom 

U.K. 

Prom 

Colonies, 

&c. 

Proiu 

Foreign 

Countries 

Total 

To U.K. 

To 

Colonies, 

&c. 

To 

Foreign 

Conntnew 

Total 

1922 

192.-' 

1924 

1926 

1926 

£ 

7,386,265 
8,562,134 
9,400,659 
13 898,810 
15,427,734 

£ 

30,345,846 

39,613,387 

'43,455,722 

07.114,076 

66,504,598 

£ 

30,852,791 

42.7(.9,6tll 

47,665,137 

76,057,443 

77,462,213 

£ 

68.584,902 
90,885,142 
100,521,518 
157 070 329 
159,894,645 

£ 

4,798,888 

7,510,497 

8,456,627 

'2,700,240 

13,341,423 

£ 

14,870 872 
21,l('4,o67 
22 2’C 83S 
30,805,966 
36,863,808 

£ 

43,085 128 
54,586,285 
59,302,95*. 
101 064,541 
92,089,327 

£ 

03,360,888 

83,206,399 

89,991,416 

144,660,747 

142,694,658 


Imports exclude transhipment goods. Exports do not include coal supplied to ships’ 
bunkers, ships’ stores, telegraph cables, &c., materials for builrlmg and repairing vessels, 
and, since 1912, they also exclude Para rubber from the Federated Malay States, tran- 
shipped in the Colony. 

Trade of the Straits Settlements during two years (inclusive of inter- 
colonial trade) 



[ Imports i 1 

Exports 1 

“ 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1920 

Singapore . 

Penang 

Malacca 

Labuan . • ' • 

Christmas Islands 
Bindings . . . | 

£ 

116,844,744 

36,907,407 

5,123,615 

474,721 

57,344 

119,762 

£ 

129,467.025 ‘ 
40,084,016 
6,003,461 
368,503 
63,592 
131,792 

£ 

104,082,834 
86.081,830 
8,813,s82 
61-, 111 
203,103 
430,981 

£ 

103,769,924 

37,440.920 

8,680,497 

395,680 

230,281 

491,498 


1 Exclusive of treasure. 
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The most important imports and exports in 1926, excluUv? of inter-settle- 
ment trade, were : — 

Principal Imports 


Tm Ore .... 

Rice 

Cotton Piece Goods and 
Yams .... 

Other provisions not speci- 

hed 

Sugar 

Tobacco, Cigars, & Cigarettes 
Fisli, dried and salted 

Coal 

Live Animals for Food 
Vegetables and Fruits 
Para Rubber 

Hollow warp, including 
cooking and household 
utensils .... 

Transit trade, goods changing bottom at Singapore, or landed and stored awaiting 
re-shipment, is noi included in the import and export statistics. The statistics cover 
goods brought for sale into Singapore and purchased there, either for eousuiuption or 
for sale to other places whither they are said to be exported. Exchange fluctuations 
affect the value of past stalistaeal results, in times of low exchange the dollar value of 
goods having their ongin in gold pountries being enhanced ; the same probably holding 
good, to a less extent, in the case of produce exported, but the dollar having Wn fixed 
early in 1906 at 2s. id., this is the rate adoi»ted since. 

The following figures are takeu from the British Board of Trade Eeturns, 
the imports including produce from Borneo, Sarawak, and other eastern places 
transhi]»ped at Singapore, which is thus entered aa tlie place of export: — 


- 

1923 1 

j 1924 

1925 

1926 

19271 

Imports (consignments) 
into U.K. from the 

£ 

£ 

1 £ 

£ 

£ 

Straits 

Exports of Bntish pro- 

10,657,886 , 

1 

I 10,563,360 

1 

18,612,616 

19,807,174 

10,501,091 

duce to the Straits . 
Export s of foreign and 
Colonial produce to 

7,742,414 

8,289,458 

11,669,242 

I 

11,516,146 

11,406,863 

theSiraits 

152,616 

159,968 

240,091 

328,457 

i 333,954 


^ Provisional figures. 


The principal imports into the United Kingdom in 1926 were tin, 
2,522,667/. ; rubber, 13,680,320/. ; sago and sago meal and flour, 348,398/. ; 
tapioca, 64,737/. ; fiuit, canned or bottled, 897,577/. ; gutta perclia, 
253,783/,; nuts and kernels, 575,063/. ; gambier, 46,074/,; spices, 692,995/. 
The principal exports from the United Kingdom were: — cotton piece 
goods, 2,297,1732. ; iron and iron and steel manufactures, 1,506,068/. ; 
machinery, 9^,706/. ; tobacco, 1,806,5092.; soap, 198,765/.; electrical goods, 
192,144/. 

Shipping and Navigation. 

The total number of merchant vessels entered at the ports of the Colony 
during 1926, exclusive of native craft, was 11,898, with a tonnage of 
18,979,478. The number of native craft was 31,272, with a tonnage of 
1,113,737. The number of merchant vessels cleared at the ports of the 
colony and dependencies was 11,918, with a tonnage of 19,049,162. The 


1926 

Principal Exjiorts 

1020 

£ 


£ 

18,750,047 

Tin .... 

2,^,046,485 

10,244,831 

Para Rubber . . .1 

Pepper (Idack, long, and : 

07,653,335 

4,906,186 

white) 

1,501,696 

370,791 

Copra .... 

3,926,101 

Tanned Hides . 

28- ,398 

1,760.620 

Sago .... 

S*25,SS8 

3,b68,242 

Rattans .... 

55‘*,n04 

2,0S4,559 

Gambler . 

177,270 

1,117,813 

1,137,775 

Tapioca . . . > 

SIS 7:n 

Pineapples, preserved , , 

SIS 000 

2,267,304 

45,404,311 

Phosphates of Lime 

230, 2SS 

291,282 
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total number of native craft cleared in 1926 was 31,708, with a tonnage of 
1,125,853. ^ 

Gommimicatioiis. 

There is a railway from Singapore to Woodlands on the Johore Straits, 
and thence across the Johore Causeway to Johore Bahru. The Federated 
Malay States Railway extends from Parit Bun tar in Krian to Kuala Prai 
in Province Wellesley, whence are steam ferries to Penang There is a 
railway from Malacca to Tampin in Negri Sembilan. All the railways 
have a gauge of one metre, and form a part of the Federated Malay States 
Railway system, a continuation of which through Johore was opened in 
1909. There are electric tramway systems in Singapore and Penang. There 
are cables connecting Singapore and Penang, and land lines from Singapore 
to Johore, Malacca, Kualfl Lumpur, Ipoh, and Penang, from Penang to 
Alor Star (Kedah), Song Klda (Siam), Taiping, Ipoh, Kuala Lumpur and 
Singapore, and from Malacca to Tampiu and Kuala Lumpur. 

In 1926, 16,278,688 letters and other articles ol correspondence were 
posted, and 20,977,744 delivered. The nnmber of letters sent to China in 
clubbed packets was 2,063,502. The parcels posted numbered 185,291, those 
delivered 155,460. 

From Labuan there are telegraph cables connecting with Hong Kong, 
Singai^ore and Sandahan 

Wireless stations exist at Paya Lehar on Singapore Island and at Penaga 
in Province Wellesley ; their functions at present are limited to ship traffic 
(except for traffic with Burma, Christmas Island and Kuching in Sarawak). 

Money, Weig^hts, and Measures. 

There are twenty-seven banks with establishments in the Colony. The 
amount of deposits in the Post Office Savings Bank on December 31, 
1926, was 3,067,801 dollars. 

The dollar, value 2s. 4^^., is the standard coin of the Colony, and with 
the half-dollar and the Briti.sh .sovereign is legal tender for the payment of 
any amount. A bill was introduced in 1923 to base the cun’ency on British 
sterling. Subsidiary silver coins are 20, 10, and 5 cent pieces ; nickel five 
cent pieces ; copper cents, half-cents, and quarter-cents. On December 
31, 1925, Government currency notes to the value of 161,432,313 dollars 
were in circulation. 

The measure of length in use in the Settlements is the English yard, 
with its divisions and multiples, and land is measured by the English acre. 
The native terms are, however, still in use. Commercial weights are ’ — 

1 Kati =16 Tahil= 1 J Ihs. avoirdupois 
1 Pikul =100 Kati = 138| „ 

1 Koyan = 40 Pikul =5, 333 J ,, 

The kati of 1 J lbs. is known as the Chinese kati. Another weight, known 
as the Malay kati, and still in partial use in Penang, is equal to the weight of 
24 Spanish dollars, or 9,984 grains. This gives 142 •628 lbs. as the weight 
of the pikul, and 5,705*143 lbs. as the weight of the koyan. The measures 
of capacity throughout the Colony are the gantang or gallon, and chupak or 
quart. 

The Cocos or Keeling Islands, a group of about twenty small coral 
islands, annexed in 1857, lie about 700 miles S.W. of Sumatra aud 1,200 
miles S.W. of Singapore. They were placed under Ceylon in 1878, under 
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the Straits Settlements in 1886, and annexed to Sinjrapore in 1903. The 
estimated population in 1921 about 800. There are large coconut 
plantations, and copra, oil, and nuts are exported. 

Cliristmas Islaad is 190 miles south-west of Java aud 700 miles east 
of the Uocos Islands, ami was annexed m 1888. It was attached to Singapore 
in 1900. Jt is of irregular shape, about 12J mdt-s (at the longest j oint) and 
about miles (at the narrowest point). Area about 62 square miles ^ At 
the end of 1926 the population was 1,043, the m»jority being Chinese 
-coolies. All the inhabitants, except the District Officer and his staff and the 
"Sikh police, are directly or indirectly employed by the company which works 
Tthe enormou.'' phosphate deposits on the island. Revenue, 1926, 12,0002. 
.approx. ; expenditure, 3,7402. Imjjorts, 1926, 12,7232., composed chiefly of 
machinery and engineering goods ; exports, 19-2 d, 128, 98 U., solely pho'^phate 
of lime, value 228,2962. Tonnage entered and cleared in 1925 was 54,890, 
and in 1926 was 66,736 tons ; of the latter 19,886 tons were British and 
46,850 tons were Japanese. Opium revenue for 1926 was about 7,2852. 

The island of Labuail lies about 6 miles from the north-west co^t of 
Borneo. It was ceded to Britain in 1846; on January 1, 1907, was incor- 
porated with Singapore, and on December 1, 1912, was created a .sepamte 
Settlement Area 30 sq. miles ; the population in 1926 was 5,641, mostly 
Malays from Borneo, with some Chinese trailers and about 15 Europeans. 
Capital, Victoria, which has about 1,500 inhabitants Revenue (including 
opium revenue), 1926, 153,355 dollars ; expenditure, 144,354 dollars. 
Shipping enteied and cleared, 1926, 257,308 tons. Tiade, 6J million dollars. 


THE FEDEEATED MALAY STATES. 


Constitution, and Government.— The F ederated Malay states of Perak, 
Selangor, Negn Semhilan, and Pahang, in the Malay Peninsula, are under 
British protection. The officer administering the Oovemment of the Straits 
Settlements is officio H.M.’s High Commissioner for these States and the 
other Malay States in the British sphere. 

High Gommzssioner . — Sir Hugh Charles Clifford^ G.C.M.G., G.B.E., 


M.C.S. 

Ghwf Secretary to Government, — VT. PeeZ, C.M.G. 

The following are the Rulers and Residents of the four States 

Muler of Peraifc. —Paduka Sri Sultan Iskandar Shah, K.C. V.O., K.C.M.G., 
ibni Idris. Resident. — H. W. Thomson, C.M.G. 

Ruler of Selangcr.—'R.Yi. Sultan Ala’idin Sulaiman Shah, K.C.M.G., 
ihni al-Marhum Raja Muda Musa. Resident. — J. Loraie. 

Ruler of Negri Semhilan, — H. H. Muhammad, K.C.V.O., K.C.M.G., ihni 
Antah Yang di-p^rtuan Besar, Negri Semhilan. Resfident.-- 
E. C. H. Wolff, aM.G. ^ ^ n 

Ruler of Pahang — Al-Mu’tasim BiTlah Al-Sultan Abdullah, K.C.M.G. 
BeHident—A.. F. Worthington. 

In Perak, Selangor, and Sungai Ujong, which State was subsequently 
amalgamated with other States to form the Confederation of Negri Sem- 
bilan. Residents were appointed in 1874, with a staff of European officers 
whose duty was to aid the native rulers by advice, and to exercise executive 
functions. The supreme authority in each State is vested in the State 
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Oouneil, consisting of the Sultan, the Besident, the Secretary to the Eesi- 
dent, and some of the principal Malay chiefs and Chinese merchants. The 
Residents are under the control of tne Chief Secretary and the High 
Commissioner. 

In 1883 the relations of the Straits Settlements with the small Native 
States on the frontier of Malacca were consolidated. These States were con- 
federated in 1889, under the name of Negid Sembilan (signifying Nine 
Statesh In .Tanuary, 1895, Sungai Ujong (including Jelehu, which had been 
administered by a (Collector and Magistrate under the Resident of Sungai 
XJjong since 1888)and Negri Sembilan were placed under one Resident ;and in 
July, 1895, a treaty was signed by which the administrations were amalga- 
mated. The new federation, which retains the ancient name of Negri Sem- 
bilan, comprises the States of Sungai Ujong, Johol, Jelebu, Rembau and five 
smaller States. In 1887, by agreement with the Raja of Pahang, the control 
of hi& foreign relations, &c., was surrendered to the British (Government. 
This was followed by a further agreement in 1888 with the Raja (now styled 
Sultan), under which Pahang was taken under British protection, on the same 
terras as the Protected Native States on the west coast of the peninsula. 
Pahang is situate on the east eoa.st, within 200 miles by sjeadrom Singa]»ore. 
In July, 1896, the treaty between the four Protected Native States, Perak, 
Selangor, Pahang, and Negri Sembilan, and the British Government came 
into force by which the administrative federation of these States under a 
Chief Secretary to Government is provided for, and the States agree to furnish 
a contingent of troops for service in the Colony should His Maje.sty's 
Government he at war with any foreign nation. 

The laws of each State are contained in enactments passed by the State 
Councils, up to December, 1909, and from that date, in matters common to 
the four States, by the Federal (Council ; the State Councils may still legis- 
late in purely State matters. 

The Federal Council was created in 1909 in order to give effect to a desire 
for the joint arrangement of all matters of common interest to the Federation 
or affecting more than one State, aud for the proper enactment of all laws 
intended to have force throughout the Federation or more than one State. 
The Federal Council, as now constituted, consists of the High Commissioner 
for the Malay States (an appointment held ex officio by the Governor of the 
Straits Settlements) as President, the Chief Secretary to Government, 
Fedented Malay Stares, the four British Residents, the Regal Adviser, the 
Financial Adviser, the Principal Medical Officer, t^ e Controller of Labour, 
Malaya, the Director of Education, S.S. and F.M.S., the Director of 
Public Works, the General Manager, F.M.S. Railvay*-, and eleven un- 
official menjbers, who are nominated by the High Commissioner with the 
approval of His Majesty che King. The Federal Council generally meets at 
least three times a year. All Federal legislation is passed by it, and the 
estimates of expenditure and revenue reqtiire its approval. 

Area* — The areas of these States are approximately : — Perak, 
7,800 sq. miles ; Selangor, 3,156 sq. miles; Negri Sembilan, 2,550 sq. 
miles ; Pahang, 14,000 square miles ; total, 27,506 sq. miles. 

Population* — Census 1921 : Perak, 699,056 (378,902 males and 220,163 
females); Selangor, 401,009 (267,165 males and 133,844 females); Negri 
Sembilan, 178,762 (119,569 males and 69,193 females) ; Pahang, 146,064 
(87,892 males and 68,172 females) ; total 1,324,890 (863,628 males and 
471,362 females). The population contained 610,821 Malays, 494,548 
Chinese, 306,219 natives of India, 6,686 Europeans, and 3,204 Eurasians. 
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The preponderance of males over females is due to the numher of Chinese 
and Indian iimniKrants. Estimated population, June 1926, 1,476,032. The 
largest town is Kuala Lumpur un Selangor) with about 80,000 inhabitants. 
Births, 1924, 39,. 512 ; deaths, 33,585? 

Instruction' — In 1926, there were 46 English schools (35 for hoys, 
11 for girls), with an average enrolment of 11,809 boys and 2,946 girls, 
and an aveiage attendance of 11,097 and 2,701 respectively, maintained or 
assisted by the Government; also 1,076 vernacular schools (Mala\, Tamil, 
and Chinese), with an average enrolment of 56,087, and an average 
attendance of 60,540, which are under the control of the Education Depart- 
ment. The total number of schools (1926) was 1,122 with an av«-rage 
attendimce of 64,338. There are many Chinese vernacular schools, of which 
47 having an enrolment of 4,054 pupils wt*re assisied by the Education 
Department. Expenditure on education (excluding buildings) in 1926 was 
357, 28U. 

Justice and Crime* — ^The courts in the States are : — (1) The Supreme 
Court, comprising the Court of a Judge and the Court of Appeal. (2) The 
Court ol a Magi.'-trate of the first class. (3) The Cour t of a Magistrate of the 
second class. (4) The Court of a Kachi and the Court of Assistant Kathi. 
(6) The Court of a Penghulu. The Court of Appeal consists of two or more 
Judges the Chief Justice being President. There is a final appeal m civil 
naiattors to the Privy Council. 

The numher of cases of serious crime reported in 1926 was 825, discovered 
187. Th«- numher of prisoners in gaol on December 31, 1926, was 944. 

The Police Force, with European and Malay officers, consists of an Indian 
and a Malay contingent. The strength at the close of 1926 was i Gazetted 
Officers, British and Malay, 40 ; British Chief Inspectors and Inspectors, 53 ; 
Malay and Asiatic Inspectors, 29 ; Malay subordinate police officers and 
constables, 2,004; Indians, 1,634 ; others, 254 ; total, 4,014. 

Eiuance- — The revenue of the States in 1926 was ll,963,163il. (1925 
revenue, 10,099,1662.), and expenditure, 10,227,437L (1925 expenditure, 
8,114,2102.). 

Leading items of revenue in 1926 were — railways, 2,524,7302. ; licences, 
457,636/.; customs, 4,156,102/. ; Excise, 2,032,474/., fees of court, etc., 
466, .525/ ; lands and mines, 431,421/.; interest, 544,395/.; muiiici]>al, 
260,566/. ; posts, telegraphs, and telephones 294,289/,, and forests, 194,154/, 
Expenditure— police, 343,171/. ; medical, 491,296/. ; education, 274,389/. ; 
posts and telegraphs, 219,310/. ; sanitary boards, 223,183/. ; public works, 
623,169/.; other depai’tments, 1,958,918/.; railways, 1,774,862/. ; charges 
on account of public debt, 786,615/. ; miscellaneous services, 3,174,552/., 
and pensions, 357,972/. Public debt on December 31, 1926, 9,356,000/. 

Production* — ^The staple products are coconuts, rice, rubber, sugar, 
tapioca, pepper, gambier, and nipah palms. The chief industrial 
enterprise" are the cultivation of rubber, and the mining of tin. The 
Krian inigation works in Perak irrigate 70,000 acres of rice (padi) 
laud and supply drinking water to the district. The canal is 21 miles 
long with 16J miles of branches and 1884 miles of distrihutory channels. 
The total area under rubber cultivation in 1924 was 1,231,257 acres ; padi, 
187,349 acres ; coconuts, 215,076 acres . kainpong fruit, 19o, 322 acres. The 
forests produce many excellent timbers, besides gutta-percha, oils, resins, and 
canes. In 1926 the total quantity of timber of all kinds taken from the forests, 
on which payment was made, was 844,605 tons, in addition to a large quantity 
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used free of royalty by the native Malay population and the tin miners. 
In 1926 the tin export amounted to 45,946 tons, and in 1926 to 45,926 
tons. In 192»^ 14,475 ounces of gold, and in 1925, 14,185 ounces were 
produced in the Federated Malay ^atcs. Besides orold and tin, many 
minerals are found, including lead, iron, copper, mcvcury, arsenic, manganese, 
wolfram, scheelite, plumbago, silver, zinc, and coal, but with the exception 
of coal, they have not so far been discovered in workable form. The 
exports of tungsten ore in 1926 were 89 tons. The labour force engaged 
in mining at the end of 1926 was 110,29*^. 


Cominerce* — The trade (excluding bullion and specie) was as follows 
in 1926, with total for 1925 : — 


- 

Perak 

1 

Sclanpor 

[ Negri 
' Sembilan 

Pahang 

Total 

1926 

Total 

1925 

Imports . 
Exports . 

£ 

6,870,715 

22,718,990 

£ 

10,402,464 
18, {>02, 727 

£ 

1 1,781,602 

1 8,660,174 

£ 

856,356 

1,755,499 

£ 

19,861,136 

.01,937.899 

£ 

15,596,803 

48,000,740 


Chief imf)orts, 1926 : Rice, 3,016,744/. ; opium, 474,308/. ; tobacco, 
cigars, and cigarettes, 1,261,466/. ; cotton piece goods, 1,002,600/. ; sugar, 
387,003/. ; milk, condensed, 491,053/. ; live animals, 281,915/. ; sjdrits, 
330,703/. ; petroleum (including benzine), 3,304,410/. ; olher manufactures 
of iron and steel nn enumerated, 190,527/. : machinery, 1,055,030/. ; 
lubricating oil, 227,2867 ; motor cars, 767,6437. Chief expoits, 1926: 
Para rubber (161,188 tons), 34,783,031/.; copra, 1,499,373/. ; tin and tin ore, 
18 027, 6?9/.; timber, 61,120/. ; hides, 18,700/.; 1927, gross rubber exports, 
371,322 tons. 

Trade with United Kingdom: imports, 1927, 3,275,396/,; 1926, 
2,527,694/. ; exports 1927, 5,026,1767. ; 1926, 6,362,679/. 

Bullion and specie imported 1926, 425,7667. : expoited 1926, 49,291/. 

Shipping, 1926. The total number of vessels, exclusive of native craft 
entered anb cl pared at the various prrts in the F.M.S. was 11,093 with a 
tonnage of 6,714,015. The nun»ber of native craft entered and cleared was 
26,796 with an aggregate tonnage of 395,463. 

Comimillications- —There werein 1926, 2, 565 miles of metalled cart roads, 
160 miles of unmetalled roads, and 1,950 miles of bridle roads .ind paths ; 
also more than 860 miles of paths maintained by the Forest Department. The 
Government has made, purchased, leased, oris making, the railway systems of 
the whole peninsula south of the Siamese boundary, including the railway on 
Singapore Island. When the system is complete, there will be a main 
trunk line throughout the peninsula, diverging at Gemas in Negri Sembilan 
into W6.st Coast and East Coast lines, and linking up with the Southern 
Siamese railway system on the Perlis-Siam and Kelantan-Siam boundaries 
respectively. The two Siamese lines converge at Haad Yai, in Singora, 
and thence a single line continues north to Bangkok. On the West Coast, 
the line is open for trafiSc from Singapore to Pad an g Besar (Perlis Siamese 
boundary), 585 miles, and on the East Coast from Singapore to Chigar Perah 
(in Pahang). A section in Kelantan from Tumpat to Krai (63 miles), 
and one from Pasir Mas to Golok (Kelantan-Siam boundaiy) (12 miles) are 
also open. The Siamese line from the Golok to Haad Yai was opened on 
November 1, 1921, thus making through rail communication between Kelantan 
and the rest of the Peninsula. The section in Job ore, from Johore Bahru to 
Gemas (120 miles), is leased from the Johore Government. The total length 
of track open for traffic was 1,073 miles in 1926. The lines under construction 
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during 1926 were about 118.7 miles. A causeway, carrying a double line of 
railway and a roadway, connects Siirgapore with the mainland across the 
Johorc Straits. 

There w’ere, in 192fi, 101 post officesand 57 otherplaces forposta] business. 
In that year^ 30,053,240 postal packets (regi&tertd letters, l,081,2ii6, and 
parcels, 256,759) were received and delivered In 1926 there were 2,618 
miles ol telegiapb and telephone lines, and 19,861 miles of overhead wire, 
of which 16 872 were telephone wires. In additinn there were 79 miles of 
underground cables containing 7,774 miles of wire single line. The net 
revenue collected by the department amounted to 294,2872., and expenditure 
309,4532. SaviiJgs Banks : 29,803 depositors and 421,9692. deposits on 
Becemher 31, 1926. 

Money, The enrrent money consists of Straits Settlements 

dollars with suiksidiary silver and copjjer coins. In February, 1906, the 
value oi the dollai wab fixed at 25. 4.d. or 60 dollars = 72. CniTency notes 
and bank noteb also ciicnlate, and the sovereign is legal tender for any 
amount at the above rate. AV eights and measures (as well as currency) are 
as in the Straits Settlements. 


THE MALAY STATES HOT IHCIHBED IH THE 
FEBEEATION. 

The Malay States not included in the Federation are five in number 
namely, Johore, Kedah, Perils, Kelantan, and Trengganu. 

The relations of Johore with Great Britain are defined by a treaty dated 
December 11, 1885 ; an<l, by an amendment to this treaty made on May 12, 
1914, the Sultan agived to accept, and to act upon the advice of, a British 
officer called the General Adviser. The Sultan is assisted in the adminlstra* 
tion of the State by an Executive Council, and by a Legislative Council 
consisting of official and unofficial members. 

The rights of suzerainty, protectnm, administration and control of the 
other four States were transfeiTed from Siam to Great Britain by the Anglo- 
Siamese treaty of March 10, 1909. In all four States the Rulers are assisted 
in the administration by State Councils, and by British Advisers appointed 
by the British Government. 

In these States the currency, weights and measures are the spme as in the 
Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay States. Their trade is almost 
entirely earned on with the Straits Settlements, 

The religion of the Malays is Mohammedanism. 

Johore (area 7,6Tb square uiiles, population in 1921, 282,284, of whom 157,852 were 
Malays, 97,253 Chiuese, and 24,180 Iiidiai>s) lies at the sonthem extremity of tlie Malay 
Peninsula. Births register* d (1926), 14,883 ; deaths, 12,740, There were (1926) 4 English 
schools aud 84 vernacuJar schools, and an English CoUeKC (with 71 boys in residence). 

Bevenue (1926), 18,781,666 dollars (from Custon.s, 6,978,710 dollars, land 2,173,477, 
licences 6,460,010); expendituie, 18,099,282 dollars. Impons (1926), 86,782,758 dollars 
(annuals, food, drink and bibacco, 18 870,490; raw materials ar.d articles mainly un- 
manufactured, 2,597.532 ; articles wholly or niainh manufactured. 14,181.841 ; coin and 
bullion, 133,395; sui dries, nil). Exports, 139,261,451 doUaxs (rubber, 119,580,069 dollars). 
Rubber output (1926), oO,lG9 tons. 

At the end oi 1926, 627 ndles of metalled road had been constructed. The railway 
from Penang to Singapore traverses Johore tor a distance of 120 miles. The Johore 
section has been leased to tlie Federated Malay htates Government for a term of 
years. Rubber estates are situated on either side along j»ractically the whole length, 
and ti'us, witii the hHp of roads ai>d navigable rivers, pood oommunieation is available 
A causeway across the Straits of Johore and connecting Johore^ with the island of 
Singapore was opened to railway traffic in October, 1923, and to vehicular traffic in June 
1924. 
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Ab efficient medical service and thirteen public hospitals are maintained by the 
Government. Police force, end of 1926, 978. 

The Postal revenue (1920) was 192,515 dollars. Letters, parcels, &c., received, 
4,613,572; d^-spatcVied, 3,117,090. 

iJu/tfr,— His Highness SuJtan Ibrahim, G.C.M.G., K.B.E. 

General Adweer,-~C. W H. Coi-hrane. 

Kedah* on the west coast of ihe Peninsula, and north of Province Wellesley and 
Perak, h<is an area ('f 3, ‘00 >qoaje miles. The populatioi- (eei sus 1921) is 338.554, of 
wlioui 237,043 are Malays, 59,403 Ohm- se, 38,010 Indians, 235 liliiroi>eajia, 75 Buiasians, 
and 8 779 other races. The capital is A or Star on tie Ke<lah River about 70 mnos 
fri-m Pena'g by sea, and 59 by rail i.r road. '*wing to the Sultan’s ill-h* altti, the head 
of the Govemnientis Uie Keueni. There are (1Q27) 49 Kuroj cans in the Goveinment service. 
The i*olioe force ' ad a s rengtti (J* ly, 192u) "f 735 ' en (}>rincipally Malays). There 
were at the end of Juiy 1920, 70 Goven»meiit sch> ols (about h.400 pupils), 11 telegraph 
offices, and 18 post offices. A telephone system extends thr- ughout the State, the wire 
mileage m 1920 tiemg 1,570. The railway connecting the Fed* rated Malay States and 
Siam passes ihrou h ti e State. A metalhd road (26 miles) ••onnects Alf»r Star with Perhs, 
and (29 m 'e^) with the Senggora frontier (Siam), and a metalh d load (44 nules) connects it 
with Province 'Welle‘*hy. An< ther metabed road (7 miles) connects Baling with Upper 
Perak in « n* dmcthn and wit) ProMnee Welle^ley m the opi osite diiection. The total 
mileage of metalled road (1920) is S5S, 189 miles of canal w< re maintained in July 1926, 
Tlie revenue of the Stat» for the year 192«i (Mohamo edan vear 1345) wu.s 9,179.487 dollars, 
im hiding Customs, 3,7-7.061 , lands, 97*2,802; and land sales, 415.779 dollars; and the 
expenditure, 5,481,218 dollars. Public debt, July, 1926, nil. Tlte pnncip.il prodvee of 
North Kedah is iice. There are rubber (output 1924, 16, ^OG tons; export, 1926, 24,674 
tons), coconut, and tapioca estates in South Kedah. Several steamets- jdj between 
Penang and the various ports of Kedah. Kedah internal trade (1926-20): imports, 
10,436,931 dollars; exports, 60,569,669 dollars. Postal and telegraph re^enne, 1920, 
103, .521 dollar*! ; ex]»enditurp, 160,405 dollars. Po.ste) article.** dealt with. 2.640,092. 

Biller —H.H. Sultan S r Abdul Hamid Halim Shah, K.C.JM.G., ibni Almerhum Sultan 
Ahmad Tajudin Mnkarram Shah (succeeded in 1881). 

Regent. — H.H Tnnku Ibrahim, O.M.G., O.V.O. 

British Adviser, — T. W. Clayton, M.C.S. 

PerliSt on the west coast of the Peninsula and north of Kedah, has an area of about 
316 square miles and a population (1921 census) of 40,091. Malays numbered 34.107 of the 
population, Chineso 3.689, Indian.s 8’6, and other races 1,519. ?<*lice force (l 9-'7) 76 N 0 O.’s 
and men. Seventeen boys’ and 2 girls* schools were maintained in 1927 with abouf 2,000 
puj'ils. Thepimcipal products are nee, tin, and coconuts. Theie are guano deposits. 
There are 86^ joiles of me’ ailed and 15^ miles of giavel'cd load in the State. The 
revenue tor 1345 a.h (1926-27) waa 614 56'- dollars (customs 220,158), and the expenditure 
680.768 dollars. Pub>u debt, 1927 1 00,000 d ollars. 

Bwlcr.— H.H. Ruja Syed Alwi, C B E 

British Advistr.—P. S ’Williams, M.C.S. (acting). 

KelantaCj on the east coast of the Peninsula, has an area estimated at 5,718 square 
miles and a population (1921 census) of 309,293, including 12,799 Ciinese Kota Bbam, 
the capital, has a jiopnlat’on of about 11,000. There are 61 Government elementary 
schools in the State. The Hiiih Court, the Central Court, and the Small Court are at 
Kota Bharu, and there are District Courts at Kuala Krai, Pasir Puteh, Pasir Mas, and 
Tumpat resjiectively. Police force, 1926, 374. The revenue of the State in 1926 
amounttd to 2,s71,5P5 dollars (lic<^nc*s, excise, &c., 050 744 dollars; customs, 806,832 
dollars ; land re^ enue, 629,380 dollars), and the expenditure to 1,927,134 dollars. Public 
debt (1926) 4,400,684 dollars. 

The chief industry is agriculture. About 422,872 acres were under cultivation in 
1926. Chief products: rice (214,950 acres), coconuts (60,667 acres), rubber (106,999 
acres). Pepper, tapioca, sugar-cane, and maize are grown in sinaller quantities for 
local consunif tion. The jungle which covers a large part of the State ])rodiicc.s some 
serviceable timber, resm, and rattans and bamboos The State supports cattle (108,500 
in 1926), buffaloes (25,429 in 1926), sheep, goats, and jioultry. ISumerous estates are 
owned by British companies. Mineral resources aie said to comprise gold, galena, and 
tin, but the existence of these metals in payable quantitie.s has not been proved. The 
principal manufacturing industries are silk-weaving, boat-hmlding, an<' brick-making In 
1920 total exports 12,518,719 total imports, .5,682,902 dollars (1925, 11,185 690 

and 6,211,103 dollars res) ective’y). Chief ex}»orts, 1926: hetel-nuis 607,078 dollars ; 
fish, 152,681 dollais; copra, 1.070,286 do lars : Para rubber, 1 0,410,. 5.32 rtollars. Chief 
imports 1926: cattle, 8,456 dollars ; fish 44 991 doljars : rice, 988 733 dollars; wheat and 
flour, 77,128 dollars; milk. 174,611 dollars; sugar, 269,568 dollars; tobacco, 474 997 
dollars; salt 27.702 dollars; gambler. 30,434 dollars : petroleum, 218,835 dollars; cotton 
goods, 677 841 dollars; silk goods, 61,190 dollars . timber, 31,(510 dollars ; cement, 35,444 
dollars; machinery and metal goods, 699,465 dollars ; opipm, 126,201 dollars. 
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Tonnage of steamships inwards and outwards, 1P2G, 114,204 tons. 5,011 ashing and 
other boats are registered. There is regular steaiuship connuunieation with Bangkok and 
Singapore. The inncijtal mads are the Kota Bharu-Pasir Puteh load and che trunk 
roa<l fiom Kota Bharn to Kuala Kiai, an^ theie aie others extenfling a few miles from 
Kota Bliaru. 'Ihe metalling of these roads is not yet comi'leted. Coiumunication inland 
is bv the nvers. There is railway comiuum atioii between Tumpat (on the coasi) and 
Kuala Kiai (00 miles inland). There is also a line to the Siamese border, on whn h a dady 
seivice IS run m connection with the Siamese trams to the Kedah b»iiindary. and thence 
with the Kedah sertiee to Penang and the Pedeiated Malay States. Kota Bham is in 
direct telegraphic communication with Bangkok and Penang, and possesses a limited 
telephone service. 1 here were (192fi) h post offices and 4 sub-post offices in the State. 
iJaZer.— H.H. Sultan Ismail, K.C.M G. 

^driser.— G. E. Shaw, O.B E. 

Trengganu, with an area of about 5,500 square miles, and a population, at the 
census 1921, of 158,002, lies on the east coast between Pahang and Kelantau. The capital 
is Kuala Trengganu, with a }‘Ojuilation of 12,45b. There are 14 vernacular seirools 
(906 pupils enrolled in 1920, aveiage attendance 725, teachers 28), 1 Govemiiient English 
school (40 pupils enriilled in 192b) and 1 Chinese school (average attendance 142, teacl ers 
6 m 1920). Trengganu was the last British posession to tolerate slaver> for debt. The 
practice has been abolished by an enactment passed in lOld. Police force, 1926, 202. 
There are about 10 miles of metalled cart road ai the capital, and about another 15 miles 
of «r<i.velled roads forming part of the grand trunk road system. Theie is a telephone 
exchange, but there are no railways. Theie is telegraj hic commuim anon with other } aits 
of Malaya. Communication with the intprior is by rivers, and good native paths, ^tea^ners 
connect regularly with Singapore and Bangkok, and locally-built motor-boats maintain 
passenger services along the Trengganu coast. The industries are similar to those 
ot Kelantan, and the country is of the same general character. Revenue, 1026, 1.302,008 
dollars; chiefly from farms, 52,395 dollars; chandu and hqurr, 309,647 dollars ; customs 
ami marine, 087,046 dollars ; and including laud sales, 131,127 doliara. Expenditere, 1928, 
1,067,878 dollars, Delit, 1926, 900 000 dollars. The total imj,orts in 19S6 were 5.915,500 
dollars, and the total ex].»orbs 8,062,391 dol ars. Chief exports, in dollars, 1026 : dried 
fish, 970,059; copia, 427,564; areia nuts, 258,301 ; siik and half silk ^aimgs, SG7,£S1 ; 
rubber (j'ara), 2,975.455; tin oie, 1,167,752 ; wolfiam, 40,369; andiron (ha*m-itite), 
849,864. Chief imports, in dollars lice, 1,728,742, cotton stuff, 680,439. tobacco, 
97,502 ; cigarettes and cigars, 234,760 ; sugar, 215,835 ; petroleum, 146,458 ; and sUk, 
489,202. 

JBwier.— H.H. Alsultan Sir Sulaiman Badaru’l-alam Shah, Yang Pertaina, K.O.M.G. 
He is a.ssisted by a Stale Council. 

British Adviser — J. W. Simmons. 


Books of EefereBce concerning the Malay Peninsula. 

Colonial Office List. Annual. London. 

Blue Book for the Straits Settlements. Annual. Singapore. 

Annual Reports on the Federated Malay States. London. 

Manual of Statistics of the Federated Malay States. Kuala Lumpur. 

Annual Report on the Cocos Islands. London. 

Federated Malay States. General information for intending settlers. Issued by the 
Emigrants’ Information office, Westminster 

Handbook to British Malaya, 1926. Malav States Information Agency, London. 

Papers relating to the Cocos-Kceling and Christmas Islands. London 

Andrpxas (C, W.), A Monograph on Christmas Island (Indian Ocean). London, 1900. 

Cooh (P. 0.) [editor], Malayan Trade Annual. London. 

Oiyi'mnn (R L.), Handbook to British Malaya. Malay States Information Bureau, 1927. 
Qraham. (W A. ), Kelantan, A State of the Malay Peninsula. Glasgow, 1908. 

Sarrison (C, W.), Illustrated Guide to the Federated Malav States London, 1920. 
Jackson (H. M ), Federated Malay StaTe.s Report on snivey Department for 1914. 
Journal of the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Singapore. 

Lucas (C. P.), Historical Geography of the British Colonies. 2nd ed. Vol. I. Oxford, 
1906. 

Mills (L. A.), British Malaya, 1824-1867. Singapore and London, 1926. 

Oxford Survey of British Em]iire. Vol. 11. London, 1914. 

Stoettenliam (Sir F.) British Malaya. 

Sydney (R. J . H.), Malay Land. London, 1926. 

W%lk%n*on (R. J.) [edited by], Papers on Malay SuT 5 jects. Parts 1—12. Kuala Lumpur, 
P.M.S. Malay Beliefs. Leiden 

WinsterltCB., O.), Malaya, London, 1923. 

Wright (A. ) and JSrid (T. H. ), The Malay Peninsula. London 1912. 
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THE BEITISH EMPIEE : — WfilHAlWEl 


WEIHAIWEI. 

Weihaiwei, in the Chinese provin^^ of Shantnng, with the adjacent 
waters was, by a Convention with the Chinese Goverunient, dated July 1, 1898, 
leased to Great Britain. The territory leased comprises, besides the port and 
bay, the island of Liu Kung, all the islands in the bay, and a belt ol land 10 
English miles wide along the entire coast-line of the bay. The boundary has 
been demarcated and regulations settled for the management of frontier affairs. 
The area of about 285 square miles contains (1921 census) 164,416 inhabitants, 
including 600 on the island of Liu Kung. The native city of Weihaiwei 
is a walled town with about 2, 000 inhabitants. 

Under an Order in Council of July 24, 1901, the territory is administered 
by a Commissioner. Legislation is by Ordinances. The seat of government 
is at Port Edward on the mainland. There is a High Court for both civil and 
criminal eases, subject to appeal to the Supreme Court at Hong Kong, and 
provision is made for courts of district magi.strates. There are 3 European 
inspectors of police. There are 7 Chinese sergeants, 13 corporals and 132 
warders, detectives, and constables. In the numerous villages the headmen 
system is maintained. At the Government Free School there were in 1926' 
200 pupils, and at 6 other schools about 600 pupils. About 6 per cent, of 
the inhabitants can read and write. 

Eeveuue is derived from (1) a land tax and a road tax ; (2) junk registra- 
tion, shipping dues, wine monopoly ; (3) flues and miscellaneous sources. 
For the year 1926-27 the gross revenue was 258,285 dollars, and the gross 
expenditure was 216,173 dollars. 

The station is u.sed as a flying naval base and as a depot, exercising 
ground, and sanatorium for the China squadron, which assembles at Wei- 
haiwei during the summer. 

The leased territory, consisting of rocky hill ranges with fertile valleys, 
is most picturesque ; it is well populated, and the inhabitants are in 
general well-to-do. Cereals, vegetables and fruits (apples, grapes and 
apricots) are grown, and oak-fed silk is produced. Mulberry cultivation 
is being tried. Seedlings of fir trees, acacias, willows, and plane trees have 
done well. Those of the inhabitants who are not farmers are mostly 
fishermen. Some rope and line making, boat-building, and stone-cutting 
are carried on. The territory contains gold, but, so far as is known, 
not in workable quantities. 

The trade is carried on by junks and steamers. In 1926, 838 steamers 
entered the port, the tonnage being 943,361, exclusive of Admiralty colliers 
and Government transports. The total volume of trade in 1926 amounted to 
1,632,827 packages valued at 15,794,586 dollars. The chief imports (value 
in dollars) were: piece goods, 2,577,200 ,* raw cotton and yarn, 2,436,276 ; 
gi*ound-nut oil, 811,680 ; rice, 398,422; flour, 369,801; tobacco and 
cigarettes, 330,000; Chinese wine, 316,182; Indian com, 261,524; 
ground-nuts (shelled and unshelled), 251,258 ; Gunny bags, 23 6,400 ; 
sugar and sngnr-cane, 209,220; fish (s«»lt and dried), 190,140; coal, 
160,276 ; timfo, 141,923. The chief exports (value in dollars) were: 
ground-nuts (kernels), 3,154,369; ground-nut oil, 1,141,482; fish (salt 
and dried), 177,240 ; fresh eggs, 126,670; sugar, 101,148; salt, 97,959 ; 
sasson, 61,450; grain, 40,476; silk, 24,000; bean oil, 16,810. Weihaiwei 
is a duty-free port. 

Good roads have been made round the coasts and into the interior of the 
Temtory. The value of land is rising, which is a sign of the increasing pros- 
perity of the place. There is S; regular weekly mail service to and from 
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Shanghai. Many Europeans visit the place in summer on account of the 
excellence of the climate, which is unsurpassed in the Far East. 

Officer Administering the Govermitent — W. Russell Bromi. 

Books of Heferenee. 

Annual Report on Weihaiwei. 

Bruce-Mitjord (C. E.), The Territory of Weihaiwei. Shanghai, 1902. 

Johnston (R. P.), Li<»n and Dragon m Northern China. London, 1910. 

Lucas (0. P.), Historical Geography of the British Colonies. Vol. I. 2ud ed. Oxford 
1906. 

MANDATED TEBRITORY IN ASIA. 

PALESTINE. 

The natural and historic boundaries of Palestine run from the desert on 
the east, along the slopes of Mount Hermon over to the Litani on the west, 
where the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon first break into a series of elevated 
plateaux, and thence over to the Mediterranean coast, and on the south 
from the Gulf of Akaba acro.ss the Desert of Sinai. 

The present political boundaries are: West, the Mediterranean; South, 
a line running from just west of Rafa to east of Taba at the head of 
the Gulf of Akaba, the territory below this line being Egyptian and 
Hijazian ; Nor h, as settled by the Franco- Biitish (’onvention of December 
23, 1920, as amended by the Convention of February 3, 1922, a line 
running from just, south of Ras-el-N.jkura on the coast, half way between 
Tyre and Acre, eastwards and northwards to Metuila (British Mandate) 
and across the Upper Jordan Valley to Banias (French Mandate), thence 
southwards along the foot-hills to the eastern shore of Lake Huleh and down 
the left bank of the Jordan and eastern shore of Lake Tiberias to Wadi 
Samakh, and so to El Hamme in Yannnk Valley, from which point it 
follows the river. The boundary between Palestine and Transjordan is a 
continuation of that line southwards and medially through the Jordan 
Valley and the Dead Sea. 

Go vernineilt.— After its conquest in 1917-18, by the British Forces, 
the country remained under British Military Administration till July 1, 1920, 
when a Civil Aduiinistiation was set up. 

H%gh. C'omwmiowf'r.— Field-Marshal Lord Blumer^ G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
G.O V.O., G B.E. (Appointed July 1, 1925.) 

The country is administered by Great Britain under a Mandate, which 
was passed by 'the Council of the League of Nations on Juljr 24, 1922, 
and came officially into force on September 29, 1923. This provides 
for the Balfour Declaration of November 2, 1917, to the eiFect that ‘His 
Majesty’s Government view with favour the establishment in Palestine of 
a national home for the Jewish people, and will use their best endeavours 
to facilitate the achievement of that object, it being clearly understood that 
nothing shall be done which may ijrejudice the civil and religious rights of 
esistiug non- Jewish communities in Palestine, or the rights and political 
status enjoyed by Jews in any other country.’ 

Con8timion.—()u September 1,' 1922, a new coiustitution was promulgated. It provides 
for the appomtuient of a Commissioner and Command er-m-Chief and an Executive 

^™\^etnslative Council will replace the Advisory Council and have authority to pass 
such Ordiiianres as may be necessarv for the peac«, order, and good govemment of 
Pal6‘stine, provided (1) that no Ordinance shall restrict complete freetiom of conscience ana 
the free exercise of all forms of worship, save in so far as is required for tlic maintenmice 
of puhlii- order and morals, or should tend to discriminate in any wav between the inhabi- 
tants of Palestine on the ground of race, religion, or language ; (2) that no Ordinance shall 
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take effect antil either the High Commissioner or His Majesty has assented thereto : 
(8) that the High Commissioner may reserve any Ordinance for the signification of His 
Majesry's pleasure, and shall so reserve any Oi^linance which concerns matters dealt with 
specifically by the provisions of the Mandate ; and (4) that His Majesty may disallow any 
Ordinance to which the High Cominissioner may have assented within one year of the date 
of the Hig>i Comiiiissnmer’s assent. 

The Legislative Council will consist, in addition to the High Commissionor, of 22 
members, 10 official and 12 unofficial. The latter will be elected, not less than two being 
Christian.s, and two Jhws. The elected membeis will be ohosen bj pri-uaryand secondary 
elections. Eveiy m.ile Palestinian citizen over 25 years of age is entitled to vote at the 
primary election, unless he has Lost his civil rights or claims to be a foreign subject, or 
under foreign protection, or is otherwise disqualified. The number of secoudaiy electors 
to be elected in each electoral aiea is determined on the basis that every 200 primary 
electors will elect one secondarv elector. Tlie secondary electors will be formed into 
twelve electoral colleges according to the religions community to which they belong ; 
and each electoral college elects one member ol the Council. 

In exercise of tlie powers ve.sted in him by the Palestine (Amendment) Order in 
Council 192'1, the High Oominissioner has appointed an official Advisory Council composed 
of the heads of the principal Government Departments and the District Commissioner of the 
Jerusalem -Southern Distiiot. Owing to the abstention Irora the elections of considerable 
numbers of the Aiab inhabitants, the Legislative Council under the new constitution 
has not yet been formed, and the Advisory Council will remain in being until such 
time as the election of a Legislative Council becomes possible. 

All Ordinances are laid before the official Advisory Council and made public, as 
Bills, in the Official Gazette, for one month, before promulgation. 

The Jewish population of Palestine I'ave peifectod their internal organisation by 
convening an Ejected Assembly, which elects a National Committee, to represent the 
Jewish population of Palestine in ite dealings with the Administration. 

The British Governnient and Palestine Administration recognise the World 
Zionist Organisation, which in Palestine is represented hy the Palestine 
Zionist Executive, as the Agency of the Jewish people in all matters per- 
taining to the upbuilding of the Jewish National Home. 

There is a Supreme Moslem Council to control Moslem religions affairs. 

English, Arabic, and Hebrew are the official languages of the country. 

Area and Population. — Palestine under British Mandate is about 
9,000 square miles in extent. The population, taken by official census on 
October 23, 1922, was 757,182, of whom 590,890 were Moslems, 83,794 
Jews, 73,024 Christians, 7,028 Druzes, 163 Samaritans, 265 Bahais, and the 
remainder Sikhs, Hindus and Metawilehs. The estimated population on 
September 1, 1926, was 887.000. 

The country is at present divided into two districts ; Southern (Jaffa), and 
Northern (Haifa) ; and the Jerusalem division. ^ 

Tlie chief town, Jerusalem, which had been in Moslem hands since 1244, 
and under Turkish rule since 1517, .surrendered on December 9, 1917. 
Its population in 1922 was 62.678. The population figures for the other 
principal towns at the 1922 census were; Jaffa, 47,709; Haifa, 24,634 ; Oaza, 
17,480; Nazareth, 7,424; Nablus, 15,947; Safad, 8,761; Tiberias, 6,950 ; 
Hebron, 16,677 ; Ramleh, 7,312 j Bethlehem, 6,668; Lydda, 8,103 ; Acre, 
6,420. There is an appreciable immigration <»f Jews. Jewish immigrants, 
year ended December 81, 1926, numbered 13,081 — 5,947 men, 2,549 women, 
and children — while Jewish emigrants in the same period numbered 7,365. 

There are some 750 Arab villages and a considerable number of Arab 
tribes, and three German Knights Templar settlements, Wilhelma, Sarona 
and Neuhardthof. 

The Jewish Settlements are grouped in four districts, namely, in Judea 
43 ; in Samaria 18 ; in Lower Galilee 43 ; in Upper Galilee 11. The total 
population of these settlements is now about 32, 000. More than 30 of them are 
built on land belonging to the Jewish National Fund, which was established 
by the Zionist Organisation for the purpose of acquiring land to remain the 
property of the Jewish people, and were founded with the assistance of the 
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Keren Rayesod (Foutidation Fund), also created by the Zionist Organisation. 
The total area of the Jewish Settlements exceed 1,200,000 dunums {4i 
dunums equal one acre). The local anairs ol the smaller Jewibh setttlenients 
are controlled by Vaadim or Councils elected by the male and fentale resi* 
dents who own registered holdings or pa\ taxes. The larger villages, Aiab 
and Jewish, are, for internal order and rates, administered by Local Councils, 
constituted under Ordinance, which exercise modified municipal powers. 

Instruction, — The approximate number of children between the ages 
of 3 and 18 years in Palestine is as follows: Moslems, 175,000 ; Jews, 
48,000 ; Christians, 25,000. The schools maintained by the Government 
number 314, and contain 19,737 scholars, the grt*at majority ot whom are 
Moslems. In the Government Training Colleges Tor teachers there are 75 
men and 54 women students. Technical education is being carried out in 
some of the Government town schools. A Law School exists in Jerusalem, 
in which lectures are given in the three official languages. 

The Christian and Jewish Communities provide, the former to a very large 
extent, and the latter almost entirely, for the education of their own children. 

The Zionist Organisation, through the Department of Education attached 
to the Palestine Zionist Executive, contiols 177 schools attended by 17,174 
pupils, and other Jewish bodies control schools attended by 9,307 pupils, 
making a total of 255 Jewish schools attended by 26,481 pupils. These 
institutions include secoudaiy schools in Jerusalem, Tel- Aviv and Haifa, 
Teacheis’ Ti’aining Colleges (General, Orthodox, Women’s and Kindergarten), 
Schools of Music in Jerusalem, Jafia, and Haifa, Agricultmal Schools, an 
Arts and Crafts Institute (Bezalel), Evening Classes, and a Technical College 
at Haifa. 

There are 183 Christian Schools, including Orthodox, 22 schools with 
2,167 pupils ; Catholic, 113 schools with 9,438 pupils ; Protestant, 46 
schools with 3,302 pupils ; miscellaneous, 2 schools with 238 pupils. 

There are also about 50 private Moslem schools mainly maintained by local 
committees ; these provide for about 3,500 children. Two of these schools 
are secondary. 

Most non-Government schools receive a capitation grant-in-aid from the 
Department of Education. 

A Hebrew University on Mount Scopus, Jerusalem, was inaugurated on 
April 1, 1925. 

Justice.—The Courts in Palestine are either civil or religious ooui’ts. 
The former have jurisdiction over local subjects in all matters save those of 
personal status and Wakfs or charitable endowments, and over foreign 
subjects iu all matters, subject to the provisions mentioned below. 

Thttie is a Magistrate's Court in every sub-district, and in the larger 
towns such as Jerusalem, Jaffa, and Haifa, two such courts. The magistrate 
is in every case a Palestinian and has jurisdiction in first instance in minor 
criminal cases for which the punishment is not more than one year’s imprison- 
ment, and in civil cases where the subject-matter does not exceed j^ElOO. 

There are four District Courts, each composed of a British President and 
two Palestinian judges. They serve respectively the sub-Disiricts of J erusalem, 
Hebron, and Be»^rsheba ; Jaffa and Gaza; Nablus, Jemn, Tulkarem, and 
Nazareth ; and Haita, Acre, Tiberias, and Safad. They go on circuit within 
the area of their jurisdiction. A District Court has jurisdiction in first 
instance over all crimes except those punishable with death, and civil cases 
outside the juriadictiou of a magistrate ; it also hears appeals from the 
decisions of magistrates both in civil and in criminal c^es. Crimes punish- 
able with death are tried by the Court of Criminal Assize, which consists of 
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the Chief Justice or Senior British Judge of the Supremo Court sitting with 
the District Court. 

The highest Court in Palestine is tfie Supreme Court, which is composed 
of a British Chief Justice and one other British judge and four Palestinian 
judges. The Court sits in two forms: (1) as a Court of Appeal, in 'which 
capacity it has appellate jurisdiction in civil and criminal matters decided 
in first instance by the District Courts, the Land Courts and the Court of 
Criminal Assize ; (2) as a High Court of Justice, in which capscity it hears 
applications of the nature of habeas corpus and of mandamus proceedings. 

The Court of Appeal is composed normally of three judges, while the 
High Court may sit with two judges. In either case a British judge 
presides. An apjieal lies from the Supreme Court in civil cases to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council where the value of the suit exceeds 
£E500, and leave to appeal may be grantt-d where the suit is of less value. 

A Bench of honorary maKistrates has been established in Jerusalem, 
Jaffa, Haifa, and other towns, who try contraventions for which the 
maximum penalty does not exceed £E5 fine and 15 days imprisonment. 

Special arrangements exisr in the Beersheba sub-di'^trict, wliere minor cases 
are disposed of according to tribal custom by the Court of Sheikhs. The 
District Court of Jerusalem visits Beersheba every mouth to hear appeals 
from the local courts and to try more serious criminal cases. 

All matters of personal status affecting Moslems are within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Sharia Courts. A’ Sharia Couit consists of a Kadi, and appeals 
from his decision lie to the Moslem Court of Appeal, which is composed of a 
President and two members. 

Jewish Religious Courts have exclusive jurisdiction in certain matters ot 
personal status of Jews, and jurisdiction by consent in other matters. An 
appeal from the decision of the Jewish Religious Courts lies to the Rabbinical 
Council. 

The different Christian communities (such as the Latin and Orthodox), 
have similar jurisdiction to that of the Jewish courts. 

Special provisions exist with regard to the trial of foreigners. The 
general effect of these rules is that 'wmere a foreign subject is charged with 
an offence more serious than a contravention, he may claim to be tried by a 
British magistrate or by a court containing a majority of British judges. 
In the Court of Appeal he can claim a majority of British judges, and in 
matters of personal status that the action be heard by the British President. 

Questions of jurisdiction a.s between the Civil and Religious Cou'ts are 
decided by a Special Tribunal composed of two British judges of the ^Sup^eme 
Court and the President of the Highest Court of the Religious Community 
concerned. 

Pinauce* — For the nine months ending December 31, 1927, the receipts 
were estimated at ^El, 728,131, and the expenditure at £E1,875,824. 

The main heads of revenue for the period were: customs, iCESSO, 1 00 ; house 
and laud tax, ;tEl60,000 ; animal tax, £E10,000 ; tobacco taxes, £E1,600 ; 
tithes, £E150,000 ; stamp duties, £E40,000 ; excise duty on wines, S])irits 
and salt, £E29,000 ; court fees, £E59,000; land registry fees, £E45,000; 
railways, £E307,500; posts and telegraphs, £E13 3, 600. 

Production and Industry. — Palestine comprises four zones of country. 
On the west, along the shores of the MeditciTaneau, which are deficient 
here in good natural harbours, is the maritime plain, which varies in width 
from 15 to 20 miles at Gaza to about 2 miles at Acre, and at the Plain of 
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Esdraelon stretches for a considerable distance into the interior, and separates 
the highlands of Galilee from those of Sainaria and Judaea. From the coastal 
plain the coiiiitiy rises into a ]»lateai? imersecied by dee}> wadis or valleys, 
which drop steeply to the east to the third zone, fonneci by the great depres- 
sion down which the river Jordan runs to the Dt-ad Sea, and which is 
prolonged for an dher 100 miles to the Rnd Sea as the Wadi Araba. This 
depression reaches a depth below sea-level of 2,600 feet in the deepest portion 
of the Dead Sea, the surface of which is about 1,300 feet below sta-level. 
The^ Dead Sea is 46 miles long and has an average width of miles ; it 
receives the waters of the Jordan and of six other rivers and has no outlet, 
the surplus being carried otf by evaporation. It is intensely salt, with a 
specific gravity one-sixth greater than water, and with 24 per cent, of salt. 
East of the Jordan Valley the country rises again steeply to a plateau and 
merges into the Arabian desert. 

Palestine is essentially an agricultural country. In 1926 the area 
under British Administration, excluhive of Trans-Jordan, produced : — 
"Wheat, 90,023 tons; barley, 69,358 tons; dnrra, 23,913 tons; olives, 
2,093 tons ; olive oil, 4,650 tons ; raid lentils, 3,321 tons. In 1926 there 
were in the country 290,854 sheep, 841,289 goats, 27,315 camels, and 4,161 
buffaloes. 

Limestone is found all over the country ; sandstone abounds on the 
coast ; gypsum of good quality is found at Mount Usdum and at Mount 
Gipsia near Melhamia (Galilee). Rock salt abounds in the Jordan Valley and 
on the shores of the Dead Sea, where also sulphur is obtainable. Mineral oil 
is said to have possibilities, but trial drills have not, so far, indicated the 
presence of oil in paying quantities. The Dead Sea contains cooking salt, 
carnalhto, and bromide. There are medicinal springs near Tiberias. 

The principal industries of export importance are those of wine-making, 
sepocially in the Jewish Colonies, Zichron Jacob, Rishon le Zion, and 
Petah-Tikvab ; soap-bidling in Kablus and Haifa ; olive oil in Nablus, 
Acre, and the district round Jaffa Oranges grown chiefly in the Jaffa 
district are exported to Egypt and Europe. The orange and lem^n crop in 
1925 26 was 1,515,116 cases. The wine produetion was 1,488,477 lities. 

Further progress has been made in tiie reservation of s' ate forest; 
644,000 dunums have been rtserved out of a total area of 1,‘.'00,000 dunums 
of natural forest land Extensive planting of timber, fruit and shade trees, 
has been effected by Govemment and private agency. It is estimated 
that between 1920 and 1924 some three million trees have been planted, 
including over hah a million olives. Approximately 4 million trees were 
planted during 1925 and 1926, of which a million were timber trees and the 
remainder fruit trees, including vines, oranges and olives ; 14 nurseries have 
been maintained during 1926 for the free issue and sale of stock to the 
public and the provision of material to Government plantations. 

The catch of fish in 1925 'weighed 172 tons. 

Export of oranges and lemons, 1925, 2,146,457 cases. 


Gotumcrce- — Trade for 6 Calendar years was as follows : — 


Tear ended March 

1922 

1923 1 

1924 

1025 

1926 

Imports .... 
BxtioHs .... 

6,471,007 

1,070,171 

4,825,185 

1,143,234 

£E 

5,260,349 

1 1,200,812 

£M 

7,603 D2S 
1,6S8 167 

£E 

6,513,831 

1,498.045 


The trade was distidbuted as follows in 1926 : — 
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Countries 

Imports 

Exports 

I Countries 

Imports 

Exports 


£E 

£E 


MB 

£E 

United K’nydom, 

730,402 

509,270 

Holland . 

Sb,187 

3,901 

Ofclier Biiti-h 



It-itv 

299, 399 

10,018 

Posessions 

172,236 

12,709 

Rumania . 

2u8,202 

8,921 

sti in , 

124,0<.l 

6b2 

Poland 

4l,9lS 

1,056 


154, 6^r 

4“9 

Kgvpt 

1,727,582 

417,392 

Cz fhosla.vdkia . 

100 101 

2,101 

Syna 

1.00b, r,. .4 

lo5,ll2 

Frunce . 

410,300 

34.b07 

Turkey 

SO.f'SO 

14.125 

Germany . 

715, M4S 

52,701 

j Unite,d States . 

334,997 

20,374 


20 K60 

1,72^ 





The principal articles ut unpoit m 19‘Z6 were; flour, £E353,020; cement, 
£E82,979 ; sugar £E174,787 ; wood and timber, £E157,561 ; cotton fabrics, 
£E603,369 ; motor cars, £E127,976 ; rice, £E179,971 ; olive oil, unrefined, 
£E75,479 ; kerosene, £E204,097 ; benzine, £E173,688 ; cigarettes, 
£E27,870. The principal articles of export were: laundry soap, £El70,489 ; 
oiunges, £E566,194 ; water melons, £E102,720 ; wool, raw, £E12,780 ; 
wine, £E27,038 ; almonds, £E18,013; sesame, £E17,060 ; hides and skins, 
£E20,237 

Exports to the United Kingdom, 1927, 1,593,078Z. : imports from the 
United Kingdom, 1927, 769,4887. 

Shipping and Coniiminieations. — The most important ports of 
Palestine are Jalla and Haifa ; the two ports of lesser significance are Acre 
and Gaza. For the calendar year 1926, 712 steamers, totalling 1,580,540 
tons and 1,939 sailing vessels, totalling 34,094 tons, arrived at Palestinian 
ports, whilst 722 steamers of 1,596,238 tonnage and 1,995 sailing vessels of 
34,868 tonnage, cleared Palestine possesses no shipping of its own, other 
than some small sailing vessels and power launches. 

A regular passenger service to Palestinian ports is provided by 30 
shi])ping lines. 

The following railways are being worked, all by the Palestine Govern- 
ment -.—Kantara'El Aiish-Rafa-Lydda-Tulkarem- Haifa, 259| miles; Jaffa- 
Lyd da- Jerusalem, 54i miles ; Safrieh-Saraland, 2^ miles ; Kafr Jinis-Beit 
ifabala, miles ; Ras El Ain-Petah Tikva, 4i miles. Hijaz railway : 
Haifa-Afule-El Hamme, 59J milts ; Nassib South Kalat (Transjordan), 
282| miles ; Acre Junction- Acre, 11 miles ; Afule-Jenin-Nablus-Tulkarem, 
61 miles ; making a total ot 737-^ miles. The section Kantara to Itafa, known 
as the * Sinai Miiitai7 Railway ’ (125 miles), is being worked by the Palestine 
Railways on behall of the Air Ministry, 

The length of public highways in the country is 523 miles, of which 
approximately 373 are metalled. 

Posts and Telegraphs.—In 1926 there were conveyed 11,996,470 
lettera, 980,158 postcards, 4,607,608 jjrinted communications and samples, 
347,172 parcels, and 278,583 telegrams. Length of telegraph and telephone 
trunk lines, 13,922 km. ; local lines, 7,104 km. Number of telephone 
subscribers, 1,795. 

Eankingf and Currency* — The most important bank in Palestine is 
Barclay’s Bank with branches at Jerusalem, Jaffa, Haifa, Nazareth, and 
Tel- Aviv. The Anglo-Palestine Company has its head office in Jaffa, with 
branches in Jerusalem, Tel-Aviv, Haifa, Tibeiias, and Safad. In addition 
there are branches in Jerusalem of the Banco di Roma, and the Credit Lyonnais. 
The Ottoman Bank has branches in Jerusalem, Jaffa, Haifa, Nablus, and 
Amman (Transjordan). 

There are also established, in addition, a Jewish Workers’ Bank, several 
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Co-operative Credit Institutions, a Building Loan and Saving Association, 
a Central Bank of Co-operative Institutions and other savings societies. 

A Palestine currency based on pound sterling was introduced on 
November 1, 1927 ,* the units are the Palestine pound divided into one 
thousand mils. 

The metric system is followed by the Government, but the local weights 
and measures are still commonly employed by the public. 


Trans- Jordan,— 'This territory is governed by a local Arab Administration 
under His Highness the Amir Abdullah Ibn Hussein, KO il.G., G.B.E., 
second son of ex-K.ing Hussein of the Hijaz and elder brother of King Feisal 
of Iraq, who became its ruler in April 192X and is assisted by an Ifixet-ntive 
ConncU. The country is covered by tbe Palestine Mandate, but the clauses 
relating to the establishment of a national home for the Jews are expressly 
excluded from operation therein. In April 1923 a Declaration was made 
that subject to the approval of the League of Nations, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will recognise the existence of an Independent Government in Trans- 
Jordan, under the rule of His Highness the Amir Abdullah, provided such 
government is constitutional and places His Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in a position to fulfil its international obligations in respect of the 
territory by means of an Agreement to be concluded between the two 
Governments, No constitution has yet (March 1928) been promulgated, 
nor has the Agreement yet been signed. 

The High Commissioner for Palestine is responsible for Trans- Jordan. 
The western frontier of Trans- Jordan [i.e. the frontier between Trans- 
Jordan and Palestine) is a line drawn from a point 2 miles west of 
the town of Akaba on the gulf of that name, up the centre of the 
"Wady Araba, of the Dead Sea, and of the Paver Jordan, up to its 
junction with the River Yarmuk and thence up the centre of that river 
to the Syrian frontier which meets the Yarmuk river at the bridge which is 
situated about 600 metres to the East of El Hamme Station. The eastern 
frontier of Trans- Jordan (i.e. between Trans- Jordan and Nejd) is defined in 
Article 1 of the Hadda Agreement of the 2nd November, 1925 (Cmd. 2566) 
and starts in the north-east from the point of intersection of meridian 39® E. 
and parallel 32® N., which marks the termination of the frontier between 
Nejd and Iraq. Thence it proceeds in a straight line to the point of inter- 
section of meridian 37® E. and parallel 31® SO' N., and thence along meridian 
37^ E. to the point of its intersection with parsillel 31® 25' N. From this 
point it proceeds in a straight lino to the point of intersection of meridian 
38® E. and parallel 80® N. leaving all projecting edges of the Wadi Sirhan 
in Nejd territory, and thence proceeds along meridian 38® E. to the point 
of its intersection with parallel 29° 35' N. The exact southern frontier of 
Trans-Jordan, and the exact frontiers between Trans-Jordan and Syria, and 
between Trans- Jordan and Irak have not yet been finally defined, but the 
following may be considered as the provisional frontiers between Trans-Jordan 
and the Hedjaz, Syria and Irak : — 

Frontier between Trans- Jordan and the Hedjaz. —A line drawn from a 
point 2 miles south of Akaba to a point on the Hedjaz Railway 2 miles south 
of Mudawara, and thence proceeding to the intersection of meridian 38® E. 
and parallel 29® 86' N. 

Frontier between Trans- Jordan and Irak.— A line drawn from the inter- 
section of meridian 39° E. and parallel 32° N. to the nearest point on the 
frontier laid down in Article 1 of the Fianco-British Convention of the 2Srd 
DeoemW, 1920. 
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Frontier between Trans-Jordan and Syria. — As laid down in Article 1 ol 
the Franco- British Convention of 2Jrd December, 1920. The lelevant 
extract of this article reads as follows : From Aim Kemal on the Euphrates 
in a straight line to Imtan to the S. of the Jebel Druz, then a line to the 
South of Nesib on the Hedjaz Railway, then a line traced to the South of the 
Railway, which descends towards Lake Tiberias and p.arallel to the Kailwa}^ 

. . . The line will be traced as close as f»ossible to the Railway. . . . 

The population is probably about 260,000. Ol these, 220,000 are Arab 
Moslems, 30,000 Arab Christians; the remaining 10 000 are Caucasian 
elements (chiefly Circassian) settled by the Turks in Trans-Jordan some 45 
years ago following the Turco-Russian war. Most of the towns and larger 
villages have schools, and the Budget provision for education in 1927-28 is 
£21,619. The Police Force, which is known as the Arab Legion, consists 
of a body of 855 officers and men under the command of a British officer 
who has a British officer as his Second iii-Command. The Headquarters 
of the Royal Air Force in Trans-Jordan and Palestine is located at Amman, 
and there is a military force of some 760 men raised lo( ally, but officered 
principally by British Officers stationed in the country. This Force is 
known as the 'I’rans- Jordan Frontier Force. The country to the E. of the 
Hedjaz Railway line is largely desert, but to the West of this line is 
potentially of high agricultural value. The resources of the country ai’c 
agi'icultural and pastoral products, while several antiquity sites, of which 
the most notable are Amman, Jerash, Rerak and Petra are becoming an 
essential part of the itinerary of Eastern tourists. There are also phosphate 
deposits (undeveloped, though examined). Potash is found in the Dead 
Sea, and possibly there is oil in the southern area. A metalled road, fit for 
motor traffic, connects Amman with Jerusalem while unmetalled roads have 
been constructed making motor traffic possible from Amman to all the chief 
towns in the country. The road running from Amman to Maan has been 
continued to Aqaba, and, from this main road, branches run to Madeba, 
Kerak, ruflleh and Wady Musa (Petra). The towns of Jerash, Irbid, Ajloun, 
Rufrinji, Remte and Deraa, the last named being in Syrian tenitory, are 
joined by good roads to Amman. From Irbid a branch runs to Jisr Mejamie 
and Jisr Sheikh Hussain on the Palestine boundary. An alternative loute 
from Amman to Deraa may be taken, the road running \ia Zerka and 
Mafrak. From this latter, a branch road runs to Remthe, El Hosn and 
Irbid. The oasis of Azrak may be reached by motor car from Mafrak, 
Zerka or Amman, and from Azrak cars can pass across the desert via Ruth a 
to Baghdad. The Hedjaz Railway from Deraa to Kalaat Mndawara runs, 
with the exception of the first few miles, through Trans-Jordan temtory. 
South ot Maan, however, the Railway is in disrepair. The Cairo-Baghdad 
air route traverses the country from west to east, and there is an aerodrome 
with a R<»yal Air Force detachment at Amman, while at Zizia there is a 
landing ground used by the Imperial Airways Co. as a fuel replenishing 
station. The estimated revenue of the country in 1927-28 is £227,990. 
The estimated Giant in Aid from the Imperial Goveinment for 1927-28^ is 
£68,000. Great Britain is represented by a Chief Bri'ish Repres<-ntative 
subordinate to, and the agent of, the High Commissioner for Palestine. 
The official language of the country is Arabic. 

Chief Represmtative: Lt.-Col. 0. If. F. Cox, O.M.G., D.S.O. 

Books of Beferenoe. 

Report on Palestine Administration, Annual, London. 

Syria and Palestine. (Handbooks prepared by the Historical Section of the Foreign 
0jB3.ee.) London, 1920. 
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Draft Mandates for Mesopotamia and Pale&tme. [Cmd. l,17d.] Miscellaneous, No. 3 
(1921). 

Franco-British Convention of December 23, 1920, on certain points connected with the 
Mandates for Syria and the Lebanon, PaleatiJe and Mesopotamia. [Cmd. 1,105.] Miscel- 
laneous, No. 4 (1921.) 

Ashbee (C. R ), Jerusalem, London, 1924. 

Ball (John), The Geography and Geology of West Central Sinai, Cairo, 1916. 

Ban'on (G. B.), Mobaiumedan Wakfs in Palestine. Jerusalem, 1923. 

Bentwich (Norman), Palestine and the Jem, Past, Present and Future. London, 1919. 
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Conway (Sir M.), Morocco and Palestine. Londtni, 1923. 

Cust (L.), Jerusalem. (Illustrated.) London, 1924 

J)ana(h. P.), Arah-Asia ; a Geogi-aphy of Syria, Palestine, Irak, and Arabia. Beirut, 1923. 
Brskine (Mrs. Steiiart), Trans-Joidan. London, 1924, 

Gotthcil (R.), Zionism. Philadelphia, 1918. 
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WhiUingliam (Q. N.), The Home of Fadeless Splendour, or, Palestine of To*day. 
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AFRICA. 


ASCEKSION ISLAND. See ST. ESLENA. 


BBIIISS EAST APBICA- 

British. East Africa consists of a large area on the mainland, together witk 
the Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. For details as to international agree- 
ments, &:c., with regard to the British sphere in East Africa, see the 
Statesman’s Year Book for 1907, pp. 216 and 217. 

KENYA COLONY AND PROTECTORATE. 

GovernmeDt.— The Kenya Colony and Protectorate extends, on the Indi^ 
Ocean, from the Umba River to Dick’s Head, and inland as far as Ijake Victoria 
and Uganda. The Protectorate consists of the mainland dominions of th^ 

H 
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Sultan of Zanzibar, viz., a coastal strip of territory ten miles wide, to the 
northern branch of the Tana River ; also Kau, Kipini, and the Island of 
Lamu, and all adjacent islands betFeen Rivers TJmba and Tana, these 
territories having been leased to Great Britain in 1895 for an annua] rent of 
10,0002. The colony and protectorate were formerly known as the East 
Africa Protectorate. On April 1, 1905, this was transferred from the 
authority of the Foreign Office to that of the Colonial Office, and in 
November, 1906, the Protectorate was placed under the control of a 
Governor and Commander-in- Chief and (except the Sultan of Zanzibar’s 
dominions) was annexed to the Grown as from July 23, 1920, under the 
name of ‘The Colony of Kenya,’ thus becoming a ‘Crown Colony.’ The 
territories on the coast rented from the Sultan of Zanzibar were proclaimed as 
the Kenya Protectorate. 

A treaty was signed (July 15, 1924) with Italy under which Great Britain 
ceded to Italy the Juba River and a strip from 50 to 100 miles wide on the 
British side of the river. Following on ratification of the treaty, cession 
took place oh June 29, 1925, and the boundaries of the territory ceded 
were investigated by a Boundary Commission during 1926 and 1927. 

In 1906 Executive and Legislative Councils were constituted, the former 
consisting of 4 members, in addition to the Governor, the latter of 8 official and 
4 unofficial members. In 1919 the Legislative Council was enlarged to consist 
of 11 elected representatives of the European community, three nominated 
members, two representing the Indian population and one the Arabs, and a 
sufficient number of official members to give a majority in the Council. A 
new constitution was adopted in December, 1925, under which the Executive 
Council consists of 11 members, in addition to the Governor, while the 
Legislative Council consists of 11 elected European members, 6 elected 
Indian members, 1 member nominated to represent African interests, 1 elected 
Arab member, and a sufficient number of ex-officio and nominated official 
members to give to these a majority. Until such time as five Indian 
members have been elected, as many Indian members may be nominated as 
will make the number of Indian members, including elected Indian members, 
five in all. The constituencies for Europeans, Indians and Arabs are 
separated from one another communal franchise). Legislation is by 
Ordinances made by the Governor with the advice and consent of the 
Legislative Council, In 1908 foreign consular jurisdiction in the Zanzibar 
strip of coast was transferred to the British Crowm. 

There are 7 provinces, which are as follows : Coabt (capital Mombasa), 
Ukamba (capital Nairobi), Kikuyu (capital Nyeri), Nyanza (capital Kisumu), 
Northern Frontier Province (capital Mem), Kerio Province (capital Eldama 
Ravine), and the Masai Province (capital Nqong). There arc also five extra 
provincial districts. 

Area and Populatioil. — The territoiyhas an area of 225,100 square 
miles; population in 1926 estimated at 2,736,517, including 12,529 Euro- 
peans, 30,583 Asiatics, aud 10,557 Arabs. On the coast the Arabs and 
Swahilis predominate ; further inland are races speaking Bantu languages, 
and non-Bantu tribes such as the Nilotic Kavirondo, the Nandi, the Lambwa, 
the Masai, the Somali, and the Gallas. Mombasa is the largest town; 
population about 39,824, of whom 869 are Europeans. The harbour is 
situated on the eastern side of an island of the same name, and is the 
terminus of the Kenya and Uganda Railway. Kilindini harbour on the 
south-western side of the island is the finest land-locked and sheltered 
harbour on the east coast of Africa and is accessible to vessels of deep 
draught. The principal river in the North is the Tana, which flows into 
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the Indian Ocean. It is navigable for about 400 miles by shallow- di*anght 
steamers. Nairobi, the capital and the headquarters of the administration, 
has 32,864 inhabitants, of whom abo^it 3,612 are European. There are about 
2,324 European farmers in the Colony. 

Religion, Instruction, Justice. — The prevailing religious beliefs 
are Pagan ; but on the coast Mohammedanism has made great progress. 
There are many Christian mission societies, British, Trench, Italian, 
Swedish, and American, several being Roman Catholic. There were twenty 
(including 6 European) Government schools in operation in 1925, and 
over 900 mission and native schools. The Supreme Court is at Nairobi, 
and sessions are held at Mombasa, Nakuru, Eldoret, Kisumu, and other 
places. District Courts presided over by magistrates are held in each district. 
Jn native cases local ideas and customs are considered. The legal status of 
slavery has been abolished throughout East Africa. 


Finance. — Revenue and expenditure for 6 years ; — 


Year 

Eeveime 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1923 

1923 

1924' 

& 

1,649,032 

1,839,447 

2,111,364 

& 

1,972, 212 ' 
2,137, 038 1 
1,861,510 

1925 

1920 

1 19271 

& 

2,430,309 1 

2,027,223 
2,588,255 i 

£ 

2,339,990 
: 2,414,081 

1 2,670,064 


1 Estimates. 


Of the revenue for 1926, customs accounted for 741,37411, ; licences, 
duties, taxes, etc., 842,5872. ; posts and telegraphs, 148,2582. ; pjort, 
harbour and light dues, 21,857L ; fees of court, etc,, 125, 7342. ; earnings 
of Govt, depts., 48,7182. ; revenue from Govt, x^roperty and royalties, 
106,9082.; sale of Govt, property, 26,7742.; miscellaneous receipts, 11,6462. ; 
reimbursements, 885,5582. ; interest, 128,9522. ; and land sales, 39,3632. 
Public debt at end of 1926, 8,50O,00OL 

Agriculture and Mining. — The agricultural products in the low- 
lying areas, where rainfall is sufficient, are rice, coconuts, cotton, si m s i m, 
ground-nuts, cassava, sugar-cane. In the Highlands of the Colony, where 
the temperature is moderate and the rainfall good, considerable areas now 
exist under coffee, maize, wheat and sisal, while dairy and wool industries 
are growing in importance. 

The merchantable forest area extends over 4,500 square miles, of which 
El 6 square miles are tropical. Near the coast are mangroves, mbber trees, 
ebony, copal, and other trees. The commonest and most important tree is 
Pencil cedar ; the sawing of pencil slats for export is an important industry. 

The mineral resources are not yet fully explored. They consist of natron, 
diatomite, gold, graphite, marble, limestone and manganese. Gold is being 
exploited in the S, Kavirondo district. 

Commerce and SMpping.— There is a uniform Customs tariff in 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika. The Colony and Protectorate of Kenya 
and Uganda Protectorate are one administrative unit for Customs purposes, 
and complete freedom of trade exists between the two territories and 
Tanganyika. 

Imports into Kenya and Uganda (excluding Government stores, bullion 
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and specie), tlie domestic exports of Kenya and Uganda, and the tonnage 
entered and cleared — Colony and Protectorate of Kenya — were : — 


Years 

■ Imports for 
Home j 

Consuiiiptioa ! 

Domestic 

Exports 

Customs 

Revonuo 

Tonnage entered 
and cleared 


& 

£. 

& 


1922 

2,871,240 

5,504,579 

575,595 

2,127,117 

1923 

4,302,574 

6,377,122 

779,731 

2,309,958 

1924 

6,277,907 

7,720,125 

1,016,817 

2,446,463 

1926 

8,061,448 

9,576,312 j 

1,192,920 

2,630,977 

1926 

7,440,649 

7,844,681 

1,150,593 

3,108,792 


In 1926 the main imports were: cotton piece goods, 1,082,880^. ; pro- 
visions and other articles ot food and drink, 675,913Z. ; textiles and textile 
mamifaetures, 327,941Z. ; machinery, 300,952Z. ; other vehicles, 446,985Z. ; 
iron and steel and manufactures thereof, 348,936Z. ; cutlery, hardware, 
instruments and implements, 202, 089 Z.; motor cars, parts and accessories, 
324,194Z. ; grain and flour, 220,218Z. ; cigarettes, cigars and tobacco, 
198,986Z. ; spirits, wines, ale and beer, 163,083Z. ; haberdashery and wear- 
ing apparel, 130,658Z. ; oil (motor spirit), 158,958Z. ; other oils, fats and 
greases, 207,972Z. ; soap, 45,322'Z. ; non-ferrous metals and manufactures 
theieof, 84,615Z. ; stationery, paper, etc., 69,678Z. ; earthenware, glass, etc., 
46.316Z. ; cheTnicals, drugs and medicines, etc., 8S,138Z, ; rubber manu- 
factures, 110,744Z ; tea, 72,761Z. ; motor cycles and tricars • and parts and 
accessories, 34,697Z. ; sugar, 20,8667. ; coal, '76,279Z. ; cement (building), 
55,346Z. 

Of the 1926 imports, Great Britain supplied to the value of 2,762,178Z. ; 
British Possessions, 2,277,4777. ; United States of America, 748,6367. ; 
Japan, 290,048Z. ; Germany, 275,1257. ; Holland, 364,3497. ; Bel^um, 
99,0547. ; Prance, 101,5807. ; Italy, 59,2667. ; other Asiatic and African 
countries, 328,0777. ; and other European countries, 143,2977. 

The principal domestic exports of Kenya and Uganda during 1926 were : 
cotton (mainly Uganda), 3,056,9407.; cofifee, 895,0807.; fibres, 585,4657.; 
maize, 280,5967. ; hides and skins, 272,3277. ; seeds, 277,4157. ; carbonate 
of soda, 87,4267. ; ivory, 41,3967. ; copra, 25,7637. ; chillies, 2,2897. ; 
wood and timber, 29,7377. ; other grain and flour, 28,9787. ; ground-nuts, 
36,9667. i wool, 62,4607. ; rubber, 138,2617,; barks for tanning, 25,9217. ; 
cattle food, 4,2737. ; sheep and goats for food, 4,7897. ; potatoes, 

31,3667. ; sugar, 10,9947. 

1926 domestic exports were mainly consigned to: Great Britain, 
3,307,0157. ; British Possessions, 2,526,7157. ; Belgium, 379,4037. ; Hol- 
land, 182,6637. ; Prance, 231,5347. ; United States of America, 103,7407. ; 
Italy, 77,4837. ; Germany, 162,4487. ; Japan, 466,6537. ; other Asiatic and 
African countries, 332,4267.; other American ports, 4,2757,; and other 
European ports, 36,4467. 

1927, exports to the United Kingdom, 3,034,0497.; imports from the 
United Kingdom, 2,725,4947. 

Communication between the ports of Kenya is kept up by small steamers 
owned by the British India S.S. Co. and Messrs. Cawasji Dinshaw Brothers 
at Aden. 

Goimnxini cations. — The Kenya and Uganda Railway is a State railway 
consisting of : Main Line, Mombasa Island to Kisumu on Lake Victoria, 589 
miles ; Voi-Kahe Branch, 92 miles, with running power over the Tanganyika 
Railway to Moshi ; Lake Magadi Branch, 91 miles; Nyori Branch, 80 miles ; 
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Uasin Gislm line, 142 miles ; Solai Branch, 26 miles ; Kitali Branch, 41 miles. 
Railways under consti'uction or under survey are : Turbo to ilbulauiuti on 
the Busoga Railway (Uganda) via^Tororo, 185 miles ; Tororo to Mbale 
(Uganda) 40 miles j North Kavirondo Branch, 45 miles ; Thika-Nyeri 
esteTJsion,^ 48 miles ; Gilgil to Thomson’s Pails, 47 miles. 

The Renya and Uganda Railway also controls the Busoga Railway 
(Uganda), steamer services on Lakes Victoria and Kioga (Uganda), a motor 
transport service between Lakes Eioga and Albert, and a steamer service on 
Lake Albert. During the year ending December 31, 1926, 573,282 tons of 
goods and 991,753 passengers were carried; revenne, 2,058,7loh ; expendi- 
ture, 1,216, 773J. There is a telegraph along all lines of rail. The country is 
fairly well provided with roads and tracks. There 'is a motor road from 
Nairobi, across Uganda, to Mongalla in the Sudan. 

The Post OflBce of the Colony and Protectorate (inclusive of the Uganda 
Post Office, which is worked by the Kenya Post Office) received and 
despatched 11,451,700 letters, packets, &c., and 522,044 telegrams during 
1926. The telegraph system has 7,124 miles of wire (exclusive of Uganda). 
A cable connects Mombasa with Zanzibar. 

Money. — The currency of the Colony and Protectorate, which is the 
same as that of the Uganda Protectorate and the Tanganyika Territory, is 
controlled by the East African Currency Board domiciled at 4 Millbank, 
London, S. W. 1, who maintain a stable rate of sterling exchange. The 
standard coin is the East Africa shilling (20 — IZ.) introduced as from 
January 1, 1922, which is legal tender to any amount The subsidiary 
coins consist of 50 cent (silver), 10 cent, 5 cent and 1 cent (bronze). The 
paper currency consists of notes of the following denominations: 5, 10, 20, 
100, 200 and 1,000 shillings. Three banks operate in the colony. Savings 
bank deposits end of December, 1926, 64,7212. 

Governor and Commander -in-GMef. — Lt-Col. Sir Edward "W. M. Grigg^ 
K.C.M.G., K.O.V.O., D.S.O., M.C. (1925). (Salary, with allowances, 8,5002. ) 

Colatiiid Secretary , — Sir Edward B. Denham^ K.B.E., C.M.G. 

THE UGANDA PROTECTORATE. 

The territories now comprised within this Protectorate came under British 
influence in 1890, and a portion of them was for a time administered by the 
Imperial British East African Company. In 1894 a British Protectorate was 
declared over the kingdom of Uganda and some of the adjoining territories. 
The present limits are approximately as follows : — On the north, the Uganda- 
Sudan boundary ; on the east, a line drawn from Mt. Zulia on the Sudan 
boundary along the Turkana escarpment over the top of Mt. Elgon, 
and along the west boundary of the Colony of Kenya to the eastern 
shores of Lake Victoria ; on the south by Tanganyika Territory (late 
German East Africa) ; and on the west by the eastern boundary of the 
Belgian Congo. Within these boundaries lie part of the Victoria Nyanza, 
part of Lake Edward, the whole of Lake George, half of Lake Albert, 
the whole of Lake Erioga, the whole of Lake Salisbury, and the course of 
the Nile from its exit from Lake Victoria to Nimule, where the Egyptian 
Sudan commences. Total area 94,204 square miles, including 16,017 square 
miles of water. For administrative purposes it is divided into 4 provinces : 
(1) the Eastern Province, comprising the districts of Busoga, Teso, Lango, 
Karamoja, Bugwere, Bugishu, and Budama; (2) the Northern I^ovince, 
comprising the districts of Bunyoro, Gnlu, Chua, and West Nile ; (8) the 
Western Province, comprising the districts of Toro, Ankole, and Kigezi ; 
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and (4) Buganda Province, \7ith islands in Lake Yictoria, compiising the 
districts of Mengo, Masaka, Mubende, and Entebbe. 

The whole Protectorate is now nifder direct administration ; but the 
native kings or chiefs, whose rights are in some cases regulated by treaties, 
are encouraged to conduct the government of their own subjects. The 
province of Buganda is recognised as a native kingdom under a ‘ Kabaka,’ 
with the title of ‘His Highness.’ He is assisted in the govern- 
ment by three native ministers and a Lukiko, or native assembly. In 
Buganda, and in Bunyoro, Ankole and Toro, also ruled over by native 
‘ Kin^,’ purely native matters are dealt with by the various Lukikos, but 
in serious cases there is an appeal to higher courts. For Europeans and 
non-natives justice is administered by his Majesty’s courts. The principal 
British representative is the Governor, who is assisted by a Legislative 
Council and an Executive Council in canying out the functions of Govern- 
ment. The headquarters of the British Administration is at Entebbe ; the 
native capital of Buganda is at Mengo, Kampala. 

The total population of Uganda (December, 1926) was estimated at 
3,136,946, composed as follows: Native, 3,123,581 ; Asiatic, 11,613; 
European, 1,762. Among the natives approximately 790,000 belong to the 
intelligent, civilised Baganda, a race converted to Christianity by British 
and French missionaries. Until recently educational work has been in the 
hands of the various Missionary Societies, who receive grants towards scholar- 
ships, &c., for students and teachers. Their efforts are now being sup- 
plemented by a Government educational scheme. The attendance at the 
Mission Schools in 1926 was 110,000 boys and 71,000 guis. About 2,000, 000 
natives speak Bantu languages ; there are a few Congo pygmies living near 
the Semliki river ; the rest of the natives belong to the Masai, Nilotic, and 
Sudanese groups. 

There are local and special courts of justice, and a High Court with 
civil and criminal jurisdiction. The appeal court consists of the judges 
of the High Courts of the Colony of Kenya, Uganda, Nyasaland, and 
Zanzibar. In 1926, 5,141 criminal cases were tried, 199 of which 
were cases of serious crime. There is an armed constabulary force under 
a British Commissioner of Police and British officers. There is also a 
volunteer reserve of Europeans. 

Cotton is the principal product, and is grown almost entirely by natives. 
The area under cultivation in 1926 was estimated at about 683,400 acres. 
Other products are coffee, Para rubber, cocoa, oil-seeds. There are valuable 
forests, 

Total exports in 1926, 8,597,437L ; mainly cotton, 3,051,791^. ; coffee, 
147,884L ; cotton seed, 194,887L ; rubber, 135,6192. ; ivory, 18,2892.; hides 
and skins, 27,3572. The import figures are now merged in those of tho 
Colony of Kenya. The trade is chiefly with Great Britain, the United 
States, and India. There is a uniform Customs tariff in Kenya, Uganda, 
and Tanganyika. 

The revenue and expenditure (exclusive of loan disbursements) for 6 years 
were : — 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1921 

1922 

1923 

& 

803,347 

820,365 

999,750 

& 

786,375 

920,228 

938,999 

1924 

1925 

1926 

& 

1,239,790 ; 

1,479,284 
1,389,041 I 

& 

918,002 

1,108,896 

1,296,612 
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In 1926 the poll-tax amounted to 427,0002., and customs to 409,300/. 
Debt, 1,114,3002. 

There are steamer services on Lal^s Victoria, Kioga, and Albert. The 
steamers on Lake Albert descend the Kile to Kimule, on the Sudan 
boundary, whence there is a motor read (about 100 miles) round the rapids 
extending to Rejaf, the tennimis of the Kile steamers from Khartum. The 
Busoga Railway (62 miles) from Jinja (on Lake Victoria) to Kamas.agali, 
the^ highest point on the Kile served by the Lake Kioga steamers, is the 
main outlet ior the Uganda cotton crop. A railway runs fromMbulamution 
the Jinja-Kamasagali Railway and joins up with the Kenya and Uganda 
Railway, via Tororo, Turbo, and Eld ore t. There is a railway from Port 
Bell to Kampala, 7f miles in length. A network of motor roads has been 
constructed, and a fleet of Government motor vans serves the main routes. 

Mail sendees by motor and relays of runners radiate from Entebbe, Kam- 
pala and Jinja. Money and i>ostal ordern and parcel post exchange systems 
are working in most districts. The Sudan-Egyptian telegraph and telephone 
system is established to Rejaf. The Uganda telegraph line is extended 
to Mutir and to Kimule, 89 miles from Rejaf, and also connects with the 
Belgian Congo via Port Portal and the Semhki. The length of telegraph and 
telephone line in the Protectorate is (1926) 1,490 miles. Telephone exchanges 
are installed at Entebbe, Kampala, Jinja, and Mbale. 

The currency was based on the nipee (originally valued at Is. 4f2., 
but in and after 1920 at 2s.), and consisted of silver rupees, with a 
subsidiary coiuage of silver 60 and 25 cent pieces, and nickel 10 cent, 
6 cent, 1 cent, and J cent pieces. The shilling has been introduced 
and standardised. East Africa Government currency notes of 500, 100, 
50, 20, 10, 6, and one florin, are also in circulation. Kew cental 
coins were issued during 1922. The Savings Bank had 15,0522. deposits 
and 1,012 depositors on December 31, 1926. The Kational Bank of India 
(Limited) has branches at Entebbe, Kampala and Jinja, and the Standard 
Bank of South Africa has opened branches at Kampala and Jinja. 

Governor and QommanderAn-Chi ^, — Sir W. E. Gowers, K.C.M.G. 

Chief Secretary, — R. S. D. UanHne, C.M.G. 


ZANZIBAR. 

The Island of Zanzibar is situated in 6° S. latitude, and is separated 
from the mainland by a channel 22J miles across at its narrowest part. It 
is the largest coralline island on the African coast, being 53 miles long by 
24 broad, and having an area of 640 square miles. To the north-east, at a 
distance of some 25 miles, lies the Island of Pemba in 5® S. latitude, 42 miles 
long by 14 broad, having an area of 380 square miles. 

In the sixteenth century the Arabs of the East Coast sought the assistance 
of the Imams of Muscat to drive out the Portuguese. The subsequent allegiance 
to Muscat, however, was of a more oi less nominal character until Seyyid Said 
transferred his capital to Zanzibar in 1832. On his death in 1856 the 
African possessions were, under an arbitration by Lord Canning (then 
Governor-General of India), declared independent of the parent State. In 
1890 the supremacy of the British interests in the Islands of Zanzibar and 
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Pemba -vvas recognised by France and Germany, and they were declared a 
British Protectorate in accordance with conventions by whicli Great Britain 
waived aU claims to Madagascar in fa'fonr of France and ceded Heligoland to 
Germany. In the same year the mainland possessions, which extended over 
the coast from Warsheikh in 3® N. latitude to Tunghi Bay in 10® 42' S. 
latitude, were ceded to Italy, Great Britain, and Germany, respectively. Great 
Britain and Italy paying rent for the territories under their protection, while 
Germany acquired the Sultan’s rights by the payment of a sum of 200,000Z. 
At a later date Italy also acquired similar rights by payment of a sum of 
144,000Z. The British-rented territories on the mainland were included in 
the East Alrica Protectorate, and now form the Protectorate of Kenya (see 
above under Kenya). Tlins the Zanzibar Protectorate is confined for 
administrative purposes to Zanzibar, Pemba, and adjacent small islands. 
In 1891, a regular Government was formed for the Protectorate with a 
British representative as first minister. In 1906 the Imperial Government 
assumed more direct control over the Protectorate and reorganised the 
Government. On July 1, 1913, the control of the Protectorate was trans- 
ferred from the Foreign Office to the Oolonial Office, legal effect being given 
to the change in the following year. 

CoRStitntion and Government. — The Sultan, Seyyid Khalifa bin 
Harub, K.C,M.G., K.B.E. (bom 1879), sncceeded on the abdication of his 
brother-in-law, Ali bin Hamoud bin Mahomed, December 9, 1911. The 
Government is administered by a British Resident, who is appointed by com- 
missions under Bis Majesty’s Sign Manual and Signet, and exercises his 
functions under the Zanzibar Order-in-Council, 1924, as amended by the 
Zanzibar Order in Council, 1925. 

Legislation consists of Decrees of His Highness the Sultan, which are 
binding on all persons when countersigned by the British Resident under 
the Order-in-Oouncil. 

In 1926 Executive and Legislative Councils were established. The 
former is presided over by His Highness the Sultan, and the latter by the 
British Resident. The Legislative Council consists of three ex-officio official 
members and five others. There are six unofficial members, representing 
various communities. 

Population, Religion, Education, &c.— The population of Zanzibar 
and Pemba, according to the census of 1924, was 216,790 (Zanzibar, 128,099; 
Pemba, 88,691), The registered birth rate in 1926 was 17*0 per 1,000 for 
Zanzibar and 18*6 for Pemba ; and the death rate 29 ’7 and 13 ‘5 respectively. 
The Arabs axe the principal landlords and employers of labour. The black 
population is mostly Swahili, but there are representatives of nearly every 
African tribe. According to the 1921 census there were 14,125 non-native 
inhabitants, including about 270 Europeans, most of whom are English, and 
about 12,000 British Indian subjects, through whose hands almost the 
whole trade of East Africa passes. Zanzibar town has a population of 
38,700. 

Most of the natives are Mohammedans (Sunnis of the Shafi school); the 
Sidta and the principal Arabs are of the Ibadhi sect. There ai'C 3 Christian 
Missions : the Universities Mission to Central Africa (Church of England), 
the Catholic Mission (Roman Catholic), and the Friends’ Industrial 
Mia^don. 

B»lucation is free.^ Subjects of H.H. the Sultan are liable to compulsion, 
but for others education is voluntary. There are Government schools mainly 
for Moslems, a number of mission schools, Indian schools supported by 
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different coirimunities fox the children of their sects, ]»rivate schools and 
a non-sectaiian school. The total number of children attending these 
^hools in 1^26 was 3,407. There isria Teachers' Training School and a 
Commercial School, In 1927 education for Arab girls was started under the 
ausfuct-s of government. 

There are two Government hospitals, one for Europeans and one for 
Government subordinate employees and poor natives, in Zanzibar, and two 
in Pemba, at Chake Chake and Weti. 

Justico. In cases in which persons subject to the Zanzibar Order- in- 
Conncil,^ 1924, are concerned, justice is administered by His Brifannic 
Majesty's High Court and the Courts subordinate to it, and in other cases 
by H.H. the Sultan’s Court for Zanzibar and the Courts subordinate to that 
Court. Subordinate Courts are held by Resident Magistrates, Administrative 
Officers and Arab Qadis, and an appeal lies from »hose Cour'-s to the British 
or Zanzibar Court as may be required. An appeal lies from the British 
Court and from the Zanzibar Court in the exercise of their original civil and 
criminal jurisdiction to His Majesty’s Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa 
and thenc e to the Privy Council. 


FiliaXlCC. — The revenue and expenditure for 6 years were as follows : — 


Year 

Revenue 

from 

Customs 

ToTal 

Revenue 

(excluding 

loans) 

Expenditure 

Tear 

Revenue 

from 

Customs 

Total 1 
Revenue j 
(excluding 
loans) ' 

Expen- 

diture 

1922 

1928 

1924 

& 

251,756 j 

863,963 

291,787 

& 

426,418 

589,224 

492,527 

£ 

508.789 

4«0,1.H6 

451 730 

i 1925 

1926 

1927 » 

£ 

341,021 

199,053 

815.000 

ooo 

£ 

543,000 
649,-77 
, 642,292 


1 Estimates. 


Besides Customs, the chief sources of revenue in 1926 were : interest on 
loan to Kenya and other investments, 33,722^, ; railway and electricity 
department, 26,519^. ; agriculture, 48,759Z. ; court fees, fines, etc., 106,2002. ; 
rent of Kenya Protectorate, 11,0002.; rent of Government property, land and 
houses, 10,9542. The chief heads of expendituiv in 1926 were : public works 
department, 251,9092. ; port and marine, 51 5*^92, ; police and prisons, 
31,8692. ; railway and electricity department, 36,7342.; judicial department, 
21,6872, ; agricultural department, 66,0862. ; district offices, 30,8122. ; 
medical, 44,4942. ; education, 15,8362. ; pensions, 25,4432. 

Public debt at end of 1926, 100,0002. ; sinking fund, 100,9762. 

Production and Industry. — ^The clove industry is by far the most 
important in the Protectorate, the Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba yielding 
the bulk of the world’s supply. It is estimated that there are in both 
islands about 48,000 acres under cloves and over 3 million trees in bearing, 
the average output of the la.st 20 seasons being 18,648,035 lbs. The exports 
in 1926 were 158,425 c'wts., and clove-stems 39,550 cwts. The large plan- 
tations are chiefly owned by Arabs, but many naiives possess small holdings. 
The coconut industry ranks next in importance after cloves. It is estimated 
that there are about 56,000 acres under cultivation and 2J million trees in 
bo^h islands. The export of copra amounted in 1925 to 847,080 cwts. 

The manufactures are pottery, coir fibre and rope, soap, oil (coconut and 
simsim), jewellery, and mats. There are no mines in the Proteccoraie. 

B 2 
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Commerce. — The total imports, exports, and shipping for 5 years 


were : — 


Yeais 

i Imports 

1 (Includms bullion 1 
I and specie) 

Exports 

(Including bullion 
and specie) 

Shipping entered 
(gross tonnage) 


! £ ' 

£ 

Tons 

19'22 

j 1,803,012 

2,027,090 

1,440,919 

1,602,640 

1023 

1 1,942,984 

2,280,000 

1924 

1 1.976,230 

2,031,770 

1,713,473 

1925 

! 1,834,015 

2,029,026 

1,878,0 17 

1926 

: 1,033,551 

l,5i55,S84 



Chief articles of import and export : — 


- 

Imports 

(192.5) 

Imports 
(1926)- 1 

Exports 

(1925) 

Exports 

(1926) 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs. 

Piece goods 


61,78,695 

4,513.581 

27,00,787 

2,857,578 

nice and Grain . 


51,79,873 

4,901,683 

0,38,004 

087,038 

Chillies .... 


6,48S 

3,691 

6,268 

1,504 

Cloves .... 


296 

28 

132,82,782 

8,573,884 

Clove-feteriiS 

. 



_ 

7,45,512 

048,220 

Copra .... 


10,02,089 

1,412,035 

67,40,693 

5,028.737 

Tobacco (European) . 


5,33,278 

681,616 

70,935 

63,050 

Ghee ... 


5,42,954 

577,569 

42,997 

70,000 

Sugar. 


9,05,251 

895,273 

8,26,909 

191,595 

Petrol and Petrolemn 


' 5,79,451 

1,119,762 

9,90,712 

828,769 

Hardwai'e 


i 84,060 

42,189 1 

10,400 

4,602 

Hides and Skins 


8,963 

14,418 

67,089 

73,784 

Flour ... 


8,54,077 

680,652 

1,82,707 

105,251 

Ivory 


i 5,49,771 

067,508 

6,41,026 

024,381 

Bags 


3,25,948 

314,305 

3,67,486 

178,222 

Suuaiin 


i 2,61,307 

269,933 

38,088 

' 123,229 

Spirits 


' 1,61,914 

177,854 

5,026 

9,843 

Dried fish and ahaik JUiis . 


1,25,550 

137,644 

1,62,636 

101,388 

Coffee (raw) 


1,13,915 

91,537 

7,048 

8,079 

Cotton (raw) 


22,012 

10,147 

4,710 

4,582 

Wax 


6,295 

6,019 

9,577 

8,671 

Soap 

* i 

86,358 

65,438 

1,85,189 

76,320 


The distribution of trade in 1926 was as follows : — 


Prmdpal Conntiies 

1920 

Imports 

there- 

from 

1926 

Exports 

thereto 

Principal Countries. 

1926 

Imports 

there- 

from 

1026 

Exports 

thereto 

India and Burma 
Tanganyika Territory 
(including Mafia) . 
United Ringdom . 1 

Kenya Colony . 
Prance 

Portugaese East Africa 
Madagascar 

Germany . 

Rd. 

73,01,609 

34,81,292 
51,69,318 
6,00,976 
3,13,636 
5,45,343 
40,686 
i 4,40,047 

Rs. 

32,32,947 

40,98,028 

16,20,863 

6,87,533 

52,62,405 

6,62,415 

77,658 

7,41,382 

Union of South Africa 
United States 

Italy .... 
Italian East Africa . 
Holland 

Sumatra 

Arabia . . . j 

Japan .... 
China .... 

Rs, 
76,847 
11,20,154 
2,30,3.34 
6,61,898 
11,34,539 
6,03,946 
1,77,156 
7,51,265 f 
73,793 

Rs. 

1,64,026 

25,70,247 

0,13,722 

2,90,587 

6,17,642 

2,04,087 

1,15,806 

2,14,270 
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The trade between, Zanzibar and the United Kingdom ^ Board of Trade 
returns) for four years is given as follows: — 


i 1024 ' 1{.C'. i ’ r'27> 

Imports (oocsignmeiith) into Gt. Britoiu £ ' Ai , £ £ 

from Zanzibar S0T,2V2 . 277**0'' \ 14‘.‘7i.'. ‘ 17*5 1.v'4 

Exports of British prod’ice to Zanzibar . l 27!'’24r ! 27 ?- Tl'-J 

Exports of Foreign and Colonial produce . | 7^145 *<,‘224 1 ' 2 . 7 < 1 ^* 7/0 1 ' 

J Pi 0 visional. 

Shipping and ConUjaunicatioilS, &C. — Several Biitish and foreign 
Steamship Companies have regular services to Zanzibar and all the important 
ports on the coast of East Alrica. The Government possesses two steamers 
which maintain regular weekly connection with Pemba, as well as making 
calls at Dar-es-Salaam. 

Ocean-going shipping dealt with in 1 926, 1,238,892 tonsnet (351 vessels) ; 
coastwise, 50,870 tons (228 vessels) ; dhows, 87,696 tons entered and 87,918 
tons cleared. 

There is cable communication with Europe either via Aden or yis. Durban. 

There are 138 miles of roads throughout the Islands of Zanzibar and 
Pemba suitable for motor traf&c. A light railway runs north from the 
town to Bububu, seven miles distant. 

The Government maintains wireless stations in Zanzibar and Pemba, 
and a telephone system in the town of Zanzibar, which is connected with 
the District and Agricultural stations in the country. There is also a 
Telephone Service connecting the three Administrative Districts in the 
island of Pemba. There are six post oflSoes in the two islands. The 
number of articles dealt with at the post office in 1926 was 1,322,294 (letters, 
1,309,916). The Post Office Savings Bank at the end of 1926 had 2,425 
depositors, with 9,5272. on deposit. 

The British Indian rupee is universally cun*ent ; currency notes of 5 to 
500 rupees are in circulation. The value of notes in circulation on December 
31, 1926, was 30,37,440 rupees. Seyyidieh copper pice are legal tender 
up to 64 pice (= one rupee), A frasla (or frasila) of cloves is eq^uivaleiit 
to 361bs. av. 

British EesidenL — A. 0. Hollis^ O.M.G., O.B.E. (1925). 

Books of Eeference concerning British East Africa. 

. Correspondence and Fuxtber Correspondence relating to Zanzibar. London , lSSG-90 . 

Annual Reports of tke Administrator of Bast Africa. London. Reports of H.M, 
Commissioner in Uganda. Reports on the Mombasa-Victoria Railway. Precis of Infor- 
malaon concerning the British East Africa Protectorate and Zanzibar, revised in the 
Intelligence Division of the War Office. London, 1902. Report by Mr. A. Whyte on his 
Travels along the Coast-Belt of the British East Africa Protectorate (AMca. No. S. 1908). 

Report by J. Parkinson on the Geology and Geography of the Northern Part of the 
Bast Africa Protectorate (Cmd. 729). London, 1920. 

Bast African Slave Trade, Reports, &c,, 1870-71j 1872-73, 1887-88, 1590-91 ; papers 
and correspondence 1892-96, 1897-99. London. 

Despatch relating to Native Labour (Cmd. 873). London, 1020. 

Foreign Office Reports. Annual Series. London.— Colonial Office Reports, Annual 
Series. London. 

Report of the East Africa Commission (Cmd. 2387). London, 1925. 

Hertslet's Treaties and the Map of Africa, by Treaty. 2nded„ Vol. II. London, 1897. 

Brown (A. S.), and Brown (G. G.), Editors : The Guide to South and East Africa. 
London, Annual. 

Browne (G. St. J. Orde), The Vanishing Tribes of Kenya. London, 1925. 

Bwhanan (Sir G.), British East Afnca (Kenya Colony), London, 1922. 

Churchill (W. B.), My African Journey. London, 1908. 
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Crannorth (Lord), Profit and Sport in British East Africa, London, 1920. 

Craster (J. E. E.), Pemba The Spice Islana of Zanzibar London, 1913. 

Cunningham (J. F.), Uganda and its Peoples. London, 1905. 

Drumkey's (Y. S. A.), Year Book for Britigfe East Africa. Bombay. 

Mlot (Sir C> arles). The Bast Africa Protectorate. London, 3905. 

Emin Pasiia, his Life and Work, compiled from his Journals by O. Schwartzer. 2 volb. 
London, l^'fiS. 

General Information as to the Uganda Protectorate, H.M. Stationery Office. 1910. 
Qvegovv (J. W.). The Great Rift Valley. London, 1896.— The Rift Valleys and Geology 
of Bast Africa. London, 1921. 

SoWs (A, C.). The Masai Their Language and Folklore. London, 1905. 

Ingrams (W. H.), Zanzibar. An Account of its People, Industries and History. 
London, 1924.— Clnonolopy and Genealogies Zanzibar Ri leis. Zanzibar, 1926. 

Jack (B M.), On the Congo Frontier: Exploration and Sport. London, 1914. 

Johnston (Sir Harry), The Colonisation of Africa. Cambridge, 1899. — The Uganda 
I^rotect orate. 2 vols. London, 1902. 
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MATTEITIirS. 

Mauri tins was discovered by tbe Portug:uese early in the 16tb century, 
but the Dutch were the first settlers. In 1710 they abandoned the island 
and. It was occupied by the French under the name of Isle de France. The 
British occupied the island in 1810, and it was formally ceded to Great 
Britain by the Treaty of Paris of 1814. 

Constitution and Government.— Under Letters Patent of 1886, 
1901, 1904, and 1918, partially representative institutions have been estab- 
lished. The government of the Colony, with its dependencies, Rodrigues, 
Di4go Garcia, &c., is vested iu a Governor, aided by an Executive Council, 
consiating of the officer in command of His Majesty's troops, the Colonial 
Secretary, the Procureur-General, the Receiver-General, and such other 
persons holding office in the service of the Government of the Colony as the 
Governor, through instructions from the Secretary of State, may from time 
to time appoint. There is also a Council of Government, consisting of the 
Governor and twenty-seven members, ten being elected under a moderate 
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fra.iichise, eight cx^oj/icio^ and nine nominated by the Governor. The 
official councillors comprise the four Executive members, the Collector of 
Customs, the Protector of Immigrant, the Director of Public Works and 
Surveys, and the Director of the Medical and Health Department. 

Governor of Mauritius, Sir Herbert James Bead, K.O.M.G., C.B, 

Area, Population, &c, 

Mauritius, in the Indian Ocean, 500 miles east of Madagascar, has 
an area of about 720 square miles. According to the census of 1921, the 
population of the island, including Dependencies (8,394) and Military (206), 
was 385,074, consisting of general population, 112,370, Indian po]>ulation, 
265,884, Chinese population, 6,820. The estimated population of Mauritius 
at end of 1926 was 398,236. 

Birth-rate (exclusive of Indians) in 1926, 41*8, Indian birth-rate, 38*4 
per thousand; death-rate (exclusive of Indians) in 1926, 25*0, Indian 
death-rate, 25*4 per thousand. Population of Port Louis, the capital, 
with its suburbs, 53,663 (1926). 

In 1921 there were 117,491 Roman Catholics, 3,371 Protestants (Church 
of England and Church of Scotland). State aid is granted to the Churches, 
amounting in 1926-27 to Ra. 196,107 ; the Indians are mostly Hindus. 

Education, &c. 

Primary education is free but not compulsory. At the end of 1926 
there were 57 Government, 94 aided and 3 technical schools. Average 
attendance at Government schools, 1926, 10,469 (14,244 on roll) ; at State- 
aided schools, 14,202 (19,501 on roll, of whom more than three-fourths were 
in Roman Catholic schools). Por secondary education there is a Royal 
College (with many scholarships and exhibitional with (1926) 359 pupils. 
There were also in 1926 nine aided secondary schools for hoys and girls. 
The total Government actual expenditure in 1925-26 on education was 
Rs. 1,419,138 ; the estimated expenditure for 1926-27 was Rs. 1,408,005. 

The total number of convictions at the inferior courts in 1926 was 17,057, 
and at the Supreme Court 12. 


Finance. 


Years ended 
June SO 

1921-23 

1922-23 i 

i 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1025-26 

Revenue 

Expenditure. 

Rs. 

25,699,994 

26,807,668 

Rs. 

23,547.784 

22,031,176 

Rs. 

19,897,483 

16,588,702 

Rs. 

19,672,843 

17,855,86s 

Rs. 

15,894,763 

16,117,988 


Principal sources of revenue 1925-26 Customs, Rs. 7,389,884 ; 
licences, excise, &c., Ra. 4,532,219; Interest, Rs. 1,764,456. 

The debt of the Colony on June 30, 1926, was :~Govemment De- 
benture Inscribed Stock Debt, 1,765,7242., mainly for public works. 
Municipal Debt of Port Louis (1926), 82,2332. 

Defence. 

Port Louis is fortified. The Colonial contribution to the military ex- 
penditure is estimated at 847,523 (1927-28). 
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Commerce. 


(Rupees converted at rate of 15 = 11.) 


Tear 

Imports 

1 Exports 

i 

1 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

rj21 

! £ 

1 P, 474, 417 

£ 

' 10,52<5,65'> 

1924 

£ 

5,094,370 

4,128,821 

£ 

3,485,502 

1922 

1 5,loS.65S 

; 6,825,840 

1925 

2,977,630 

1923 

1 5,122,371 

4,C5b,i29 

1926 

1 3,373,070 

2,532,749 


Staple exports, sugar, 2,532,749Z. in 1926 ; copra and poonac, 18,997Z. ; 
aloe fibre, 55,932^'. ; coconut oil, 2,875?* The trade was chiefly with India 
and Burma, and the United Kingdom. The sugar crop in 1925-26 is esti- 
mated at 233,000 metric tons, against an actual crop of 226,000 in 1924-'25. 

Imports into the United Kingdom from Mauritius (British Board of Trade 
Returns) 1926, 1,439,2442., including unrefined sugar, 1,376,8812. ; hemp, 
30,5062. British exports to Mauritius, 1925, 881,113?., including cotton 
goods, 138,8492. ; machinery, 59,502?. ; iron and steel, and manufactures, 
90,3S5?. ; ammonium sulphate, 98,310?. ; soap, 51,393?. ; woollen piece 
goods, 25,007?. ; tobacco, 62,183?. Imports into United Kingdom, 1926, 
3,481,132?.; 1927, 3,804,286?.; exports to Mauritius, 1926, 700,080?.; 1927, 
832,418?. 

Shipping and Communications. 

The registered shipping January 1, 1927, consisted of 20 sailing vessels 
of 3,929 tons, and 2 steamers of 2,060 tons ; total, 22 vessels of 5,9^89 tons. 
There was also 1 motor vessel of 85 tons net. Yessels entered in 1926, 187 
of 508,555 tons (115 British of 274,056 tons); vessels cleared 194 of 541,120 
tons (il7 British of 288,858 tons). 

There are railway lines of 144 miles, of which 24 miles are narrow gauge. 
The Railway Department is run on a commercial basis. Its receipts are 
excluded from the general revenue of the Colony. Gross earnings, 1926, 
Rs. 4,048,616. AVorking expenditure, Rs. 3,860,580. 

Of telegraphs and telephones there were (1926) 594 (including block 
telegraph for Uie railway) and 202 miles of line respectively ; there is cable 
communication with Zanzibar, Australia, Reunion, Madagascar, anti Durban. 
In 1926 the Post OflSce dealt with 1,681,122 letters, 131,342 postcards, 
1,904,142 newspapers, 28,457 parcels, and 225,754 telegrams. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

On June 30, 1926, the Government Savings Bank held deposits 
amounting to Rs. 5,026,698, belonging to 36,481 depositors. 

The currency consists of Mauritius bronze pieces (1, 2, and 5 cents) ; 
silver pieces (10 and 20 cents) ; Indian rupees and its silver subdivisions ; 
nickel pieces (Indian 4 annas) ; Government notes (Rs. 50, 10, 5, and 1) ; 
and Indian currency notes (Rs. 50, 10, and 5). All accounts are kept in 
Indian i:upees. Average note circulation in 1925-26, Rs. 15,460,500. The 
metric system is in force. 

Dependencies. 

Rodrigues (under a Magistrate) is about 350 miles east of Mauritius, 
18 miles long, 7 broad. Area, 42 square miles. Population (census 
1921, 6,584) on 31st Dec., 1926, 7,269. Estimated revenue (1927-28), 
6,468?., and estimated expenditure, 10,560?, ; imports (1926), Rs. 384,067 ; 
exports, Rs. 361,304. Two Government and two Aided schools had (1926) 
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877 pupils on roll. Savings Bank (December 31, 192C), 119 depositors and 
Pts. 49,344 deposits. ^ 

The Lesser Dependencies are Dieg^ Garcia, Six Islands, Feros Baulios, 
Solomon Islands, Agalega, St. Brandon Group, Trois Frere*. The niarcst 
island is 230 miles from Mauritius, and the most lemotc about 1,200 miios. 
Total population of the lesser dependencies, census 1921, 1,S10 ll,03S mah*^’, 
772 females). 

Diego Garcia (the most important of the Oil Islands Gronjo, in 7® 20' S. 
lat., 72° 26' E. long., is 12 J miles long, 6J miles wide, with 445 inhabitants 
(census 1921), a large proportion negro labourers from Mauritius. 483,438 
litres of coconut oil were exported in 1926 from the Lesser Dependencies- 
Other exports are coconuts, copra, guano, and salted fish. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Mauritius. 

Colonial Office List. Annual. London. 

Reports on Mauritius, and on Rodrigues, in Colonial Reports. Annual. Londor. 
StatisticalAb&tractfortheseveralcolonialandotlierposses.sions of the Uniu^d Kin‘.?tioni. 
Annual. London. 

Mauritius Blue Book. Annual. 

Mauritius Royal Commission 1909. London. 

Mauritius Almanac and Commercial Handbook. Mauritius. 

The Mauritius Civil List. Mauritius. 

Oxford Survey of the British Empire. Vol. III. London, 1914. 

Balfour (A.), Report on Medical and Sanitary Matters m Mauritius. London, 1922. 
B&rtuclii (A. J.), The Island of Rodrigues London, 1923. 

Be Burgh^Bdwardes (S. B.), The History of Mauritius. London, 1922. 

EaH (w. E.), LTle Maurice. Mauritius, 1921. 

MacGregor (M, E.), Report on the Anophelinro of Mauritius. London, 1024, 

Macmillan (A.), Mauritius Illustrated. London, 1914. 

Walter (A.), The Sugar Industry of Mauritius. London, 1909. 


NYASALANB PROTECTORATE (BRITISH). 

The Nyasaland (until 1907 British Central Africa) Protectorate, con- 
stituted on May 14, 1891, lies along the southern and western shores 
of Lake Nyasa, and extends towards the Zambezi. It is administered 
under the Colonial Office by the Governor and Commander-in- Chief, assisted 
by an Executive and a Legislative Council, both consisting of nominated 
members, the Governor having the right of veto (Order in Council of 
September 4, 1907). The Laws consist of local Ordinances duly enacted, 
with such British Acts as are of general application. 

Land area, 37,890 square miles, divided into four Provinces, each in 
charge of a Provincial Commissioner, and twenty districts, each administered 
by a Resident and his assistant. Population, census of 1926, 1,656 Europeans 
(mostly in the Shire Highlands), 850 Asiatics, and 1,290,885 natives. 
The chief settlements are Blantyre and Limbe in the Shir6 Highlands, with 
about 400 European inhabitants ; others are Zomba (the seat of Government), 
Port Herald, and Mlanje ; on Lake Nyasa are Fort Johnston, Rota-Kota, 
Bandawe, CMntechi, Nkata, Likoma, and Karonga. Good roads are being 
made in all directions, and life and property are safe. Education is 
controlled by the Education Department, but there are no Government 
schools ; native education is undertaken by various missionary societies. 
Eleven Christian missions are at work ; in 1926 there were 2,702 schools, 
with 195 European teachers, 179,053 pupils and 116,240 in average attend- 
ance. A grant of 4,000Z. was made to the missionary societies in 1927 and 
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is distributed in accordance with the conditions laid down in the Education 
Ordinance, 1927. 

Justice is administered in the Hi^ Court, which has jurisdiction in civil 
and criminal matters, and also as a Court ot Admiralty. Subordinate courts 
are held by magistrates and assistant magistrates in the various districts. 
Appeals from decisions of the High Court are heard in H.B.M*s. Court of 
Appeal for Eastern Africa, sitting at Mombasa. 

In the Shire Highlands coffee is cultivated ; in 1926, 66,931 lbs., and in 
1925, 20, 365 lbs. were exported. Tobacco exported ; in 1925, 6,917,439 lbs.; 
and in 1926, 9,142,437 lbs. The area under tobacco in 1926 was 22,908 acres, 
The area under cotton cultivation in 19*26 was 13,358 acres. In 1925, 
2,291,875 lbs., and in 1926, 3,085,022 lbs. were exported. Tea-growing is 
tried on estates aggregating about 5,788 acres ; in 1925, 1,155,781 lbs., and 
in 1926, 1,182,405 lbs. were exported. Cattle in the Protectorate (1926), 
goats, 204,657 ; homed cattle, 135,432 ; sheep, 951,249 ; pigs, 64,633 ; asses 
and mules (mostly belonging to the natives), 319 ; horses, 3. 

The trade ports are Port Herald (Lower Shire), Kota-Kota, Fort Manning, 
Karonga, and Fort Johnston (Lake Nyasa). 



1921-22 

1922-23 

, 1023-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports 2 . 

037,667 1 

522,119 

462,284 

548,156 

591,654 

791,064 

Exports 2 . 

416,404 ^ 

442,164 

426,181 

583.555 

564,926 

671,086 

Revenue . i 

259,117 

247,347 

281 044 

29.3,055 

322,160 

348,320 

Expenditure | 

305,495 

312,302 

282,800 

295,481 

801,984 

818,899 


i Years ending March 31. ^ Excluding specie and goods in transit. 


Direct imports from Great Britain, 1926, 44*66 per cent, of total ; 
direct exports thereto, 1926, 97*6 per cent, of total. 

The imports (1926) consisted chiefly of manufactured articles, 661,198^. ; 
provisions, 74,671?. ; raw materials, 22,474?. The principal exports (1926) 
were tobacco, 457,122? ; cotton, 93,243?. ; tea, 62,675?. 

The revenue in 1925-26 was derived chiefly from Customs, 84,269?.; Port 
Dues, 26,256?. ; Licences, Excise and Internal Revenue, 168,094?. ; Fees of 
Court, 21,192?.; Posts, Telegraphs, 13,002?.; Rents, 10,909?.; Miscel- 
laneous, 6,694?. 

Public debt, March 31, 1927, 727,105?. 

There are military, volunteer reserve, and civil police forces. Police 
force, December 31, 1926, 16 European officers and 459 Afiican ranks. There 
is a Marine Transport Department on Lake Nyasa, consisting of three 
vessels. For ordinary traffic there are small steamers, besides small sailing 
vessels. 

There are 28 post offices through which, in 1926, about 2,017,040 postal 
packets passed. The postal savings bank had 535 depositors at end of 
1926 ; deposits, 8,768?. A railway, of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge, from Chindio 
on the Zambezi in Portuguese East Afiica to Blantyre has been constracted 
(174 miles). A railway from Murra^a on the southern bank of the Zambezi 
to the Port of Beira (175 miles) in Portuguese East Africa was opened for 
traffic in April, 1922, thus establishing direct railway communication 
between Blantyre and Beira. The question of a bridge across the Zambezi to 
connect the&e two railways is under consideraticn (1926), as is also a 
proposal to extend the railway system northwards to Lake Nyasa. There 
is a telegraph line through the Protectorate connecting southwards with 
Cape Town and northwards with Tanganyika, Kenya and Uganda. Tele- 
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graphs arc controlled by tlie Government. At Zoruba there is a water-power 
electric light installation which provides for the whole settlement. 

At Blantyre, Zomba, and other centres there are branches of the 
Standard Bank of Sonth Africa and at Blantyre there is a branch of the 
National Bank of South Africa. The currency consists of British coin, 
gold, silver, and bronze. There is no note circuiation. 

Q-overnor and Commander-in-Chief. — Sir C. C. Bowrina. K.C.M.G., 
K.B.E. 

Chief Secretary, — Lt.-Col. W. B. Davidson- C.M.G. 

Befereuces. 

Colonial Office Reports on Nyasaland Protectorate. 

Precis of Information concerning the British Central Africa Protectorate, By C. B. 
Vyvyan. London, 1901. 

Duff (H. L.), Nyasaland under the Foreign Office. 2nd ed. London, 190G. 

Johnson (W. P.), Njasa: The Great Water. Oxford, 1922. 

Johnston (Sir H. H*. ), Bntish Central Africa. London, 1897. 

Keltie(J. Scott), The Partition of Africa. 2nd edition. London , 1895. 

Mui'ray (S. S.), A Handbook of Nyasaland. CroTS-n Agents for Colonies, London, 1922. 
Sharpe (Sir Alfred), The Geography and Economic Development of British Central 
Africa. Geographicaljonmal. January, 1912. The Backbone of Africa. London, 1931. 


ST. HELENA. 


Gomrnor, — C. H. Harper y C.M.G., O.B.E. 

St. Helena, of volcanic origin, is 1,200 miles from the west coast of 
Africa. Area, 47 square miles. Population, 1921 Census, 3,747 ; estimated 
civil population, December 31, 1926, 3,728. Births (living), 1925, 111; 
deaths, 67; marriages, 41. Civil emigrants (1925), 63 ; immigrante, 48. 
Four Episcopal, 4 Baptist, 1 Roman Catholic chapels. Education, 8 
elementary schools (of which 3 are Government schools), with 674 pupils 
in 1926. Police force, 6; cases dealt with by the Supreme Court, 5; by 
police magistrate, 43 in 1926. A detachment of the Royal Marine Artillery 
is stationed on the island. The port of the island is called Jamestown. 

The following table gives statistics for St. Helena ; — 


— 

i 

1922 

1923 

1924 1 

1925 

1920 

Revenue i . 
Expenditure 

. 

£ 

16,282 

11,621 

£ 

11,509 

13,960 

£ 

12,699 

14,182 

£ 

21,731 

19,567 

£ 

; 23,944 

1 28.154 

1 

Exports 2 . 

Imports 3 . 

24,418 

44,636 

20,366 

47,948 

36,100 

51,421 

47,476 

57,806 

39,977 
, 56,040 


1 Including Imperial grants (S,OOOZ. in 1922, nil in 192S, 4,OOOZ. in 1924, 7,OOOZ. in 1925, 

and 2,500Z. in 1920). . , ^ 

2 Including specie. 3 including specie, but excluding Government stores. 

The revenue from customs in 1926 was 5,0O0Z. 

Public debt, nil, hut the Colony's assets at December 31, 1926, exceeded 
the liabilities by 4, 956 A 

The principal export is fibre and tow, 1,168 tons in 1926. 

Savings-bank deposits on December 31, 1926, 12,082Z., belonging to 243 
depositors. 

Fruit trees, Norfolk pines, eucalyptus, and cedars flourish in St. Helena, 
Cattle do well, but there is no outside market for the meat. The flax 
{phormium) industry is now established, a Government mill having com- 
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menced operations in 1908. There are six piivate mills. The area^ of land 
under flax was estimated at 1,800 acres in 1926. A lace-making industry 
has been started. The number of vesSfels that called at the Island in 1926 
was 40 (38 British). 

The Post Office in 1926 received 352 bags of mail, 2,212 parcels and 1,43G 
registered articles, and despatched 121 bags ol‘ mail, 326 parcels and 2,068 
registered articles. 

The Eastern Telegraph Company’s cable connects St. Helena with Cape 
Town and with St. Yincent. There are telephone lines, with 40 miles of wire. 

St. Helena is an Admiralty coaling station. About two of the Cape of 
Good Hope Squadron visit St. Helena every year. 

Ascension is a small island of volcanic origin, of 34 square miles, in 
the South Atlantic, 700 miles N.W. of St, Helena. Down to November 
1922 it was under the control and jurisdiction of the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty, but it was then transfeired to the administration of 
the Colonial Office and annexed to the colony of St. Helena. There arc 
10 acres under cultivation providing vegetables and fruit. 

The island is the resort of the sea turtle, which come in thousands 
to lay their eggs in the sand annually between January and^ May. 
Rabbits, wild goats, and partridges are more or less numerous on the island, 
which is, besides, the breeding ground of the sooty tern or “wideawake,” 
these birds coming in vast numoers to lay their eggs about every eighth 
month. Phosphates and guano are collected. The island is included in the 
Postal Union. 

BesUent Magistrate. — Hon. E. Lee Lander, 

Tristan da Cunha, a small group of islands in the Atlantic, half-way be- 
tween the Cape and S. America, in 37® 6' S. lat 12“ 1' W. long. Besides 
Tristan da Ounhaand Gough’s Island, there are Inaccessible and Nightingale 
Islands, the former two and the latter one mile long, and a number of rocks. 
Tristan consists of an extinct volcano rising to a height of 8,000 feet, with a 
circumference at its base of 21 miles. The habitable area is a small plateau 
on the north-west side of about 12 square miles, 100 feet above sea-level. 
Here the struggle for life is great : it is now impossible to grow corn owing 
to the depredation of rats, which came from a wreck in 1882 ; and fuel is 
scarce owing to deforestation. The staple food appears to be the potato. 
There are apple and peach trees ; bullocks, sheep and geese are re.ared, and 
fish are plentiful. Besides being inho^spitable, the island is extremely lonely. 
Until the middle of the last century the neighbouring waters were frequented 
by numerous American whalers, but these have now disappeared, as have 
also the cHppers which called occasionally. Since 1900 the annual visits 
of a warship have been discontinued. Despite these disadvantages, the 
community is a growing one. In 1880 it numbered 109, declining to 52 in 
1893, since^ when it has increased to the present figure of 130. The 
characteristics of the people are longevity, good health, and a certain 
shyness of disposition. It bad been argued that inter-marriage must have a 
bad effect upon their qnalities, but Surgeon Commander Rickard, of the 
Duhlin, who visited the island in 1923, reported that this was not the case. 
The original inhabitants were shipwrecked sailors and soldiers who remained 
behind when the garrison from St. Helena was mthdrawn in 1817. Many 
attempts have been made to induce the inhabitants to leave. The lack of 
educational facilities for their children was the sole argument which carried 
weight in the eyes of the inhabitants. A proposal to establish a settlement 
in South AMca for the surplus population has been revived in order to 
prevent the recurrence of times of scarcity. There is no form of government. 
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SEYCHELLES. 

Seychelles and its Dependencies consist of 101 islands and islets with 
a total estimated area of 156 scjuare miles. The principal island is Mah4 
(55 sq^uare miles), smaller islands of the group being Praslin, Silhouette, La 
Digue, Curieuse, and Fdlicite. Among dependent islands are the Amirantes, 
Alphonse Island, Bijoutier Island, St, Francois, St. Pierre, the Cosmoledo 
Group, Astoye Island, Assumption Island, the Aldabra Islands, Providence 
Island, Coetivy, Farquhar Islands, and Flat Island. 

The islands were first colonised by tbe French in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the object being to establish plantations of spices to 
compete with the lucrative Dutch monopoly. They were captured by the 
English in 1794 and incorporated as a dependency of hlanritius in 1810. 
In 1888 the office of Administrator was created, an Executive Council of 2 
ex~offi,cio members and 1 nominated member was appointed, with a Legislative 
Council of 3 official and 3 unofficial members, the Administrator being 
president of both Councils and having an original and casting vote in the 
Legislative Council. In 1897 the Administrator was given full powers as 
Governor, and in November, 1903, he was raised to the rank of Governor. 

Governor and Gommander-in-Ohief , — His Excellency Mr. de Symons 
M, G. Honey ^ O.M.G. (January, 1928), 

The population at December 31, 1926, was estimated to be 26,397 ; census 
of April 24, 1921, 24,523 (11,974 males and 12, 549 females). The death-rate 
for 1926 was 17 '8 ; the birth-rate 27*16. The number of births in 1926 
was 717; deaths, 186; marriages, 470. The capital is Victoria, which has 
a good harbour. Education is not compulsory. There were in 1926, 
22 grant-in-aid schools and 6 other primary schools. In addition, there 
is a Catholic secondary school for boys, and one for girls. Total number of 
children attending school in 1926 was 2,735; average attendance, 75*5%. 
In 1926, 244 cases were brought before the Supreme Court (Criminal Side). 
The police force numbered 86 of all ranks (1926). 

Revenue, expenditure and debt for five years : — 


Tear. 

Revenue. 

j Expenditure. 

Debt. 


& 

1 

& 

£ 

1922 

42,084 

35,765 

10,338 

1923 

45,599 

89,803 

9,544 

1924 

57,211 

49,924 

5,393-f-Rs. 40,000 

1925 

51,384 

43,801 

4,5534-Rs. 35,000 

1926 

44,170 

47,580 

S,691-}-Rs. 25,000 
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Chief items of revenue, 1926 ; customs, 19,047^. ; Crown lands, 1,832Z. ; 
licences, taxes, excise and internal revenue, 16,216^. 

Chief products, coconuts (over 2^,000 acres under cultivation) and 
cinnamon, patchouli and other essential oils ; on some islands mangrove- 
bark is collected and phosphate deposits are worked. Live-stock at end of 
1926 : Cattle, 760 ; goats, 100 ; sheep, 50 ; horses, 160 ; asses, 100. Fishing 
IS actively pursued, chiefly for local supply, but will probably be extended. 

. 1925, 139,5412. Exports, 1926, 168,0622. ; 1925, 

167,1692. Principal imports, 1926 : Rice, 30,5562. ; cotton piece goods, 
^,1092. ; su^r, 6,4882. ; flour, 4,6262. ; wine and beer, 4,1752. ; cigarettes, 
5r,2582. ; sewing thread, 1,1392. ; dholl and lentils, 1,6422. ; gunny bags, 
1,6362.; corrugated galvanized iron sheets, 1,1042. Chief exports, 1926: 
Copra, 5,444 tons ; cinnamon oil, 44,723 litres ; Patchouli oil, 1,305 litres ; 

• guano, 6.936 tons ; coconut oH, 12,826 litres; calipee, 4,080 kilos ; rubber, 
6,700 kilos ; tortoise shell, 984 kilos ; vanilla, 551 kilos. Imports in 1926 
from : United Kin^om, 33,19o2. ; India, 48,3572. ; Mauritius, 1,2592. ; 
France, n,6382. ; iDutch Possessions, 6,5812.; Japan, 1,4072.; Arabia, 
3,2992. ; French Possessions, 2,1872. Exports 1926 to : United Kingdom, 
59,5422. ; France, 39,9772.; New Zealand, 8,7002.; Mauritius, 2,7932.; 
South Africa, 21,9582.; Germany, 19,2862. 

Shipping entered and cleared (1926), 201,339 tons, mainly British, 
exclusive of coasters trading between Mah6 and the dependencies. The 
Bnti^ India steamers call every four weeks from Bombay on their way to 
Mombasa, a.nd every eight weeks on their way from Mombasa to Bombay. 
There is fairly regular communication between the islands. 

There is a good road system in Mah6, and further road-making is in 
process m Mah4 and in Praslin. In 1926 the post office despatched and 
received 142,500 letters and post cards, 136,600 newspapers, &c., ai.d 4,947 
parcels, pere is direct telegraphic communication with Mauritius, Zanzibar, 
Aden, and Colombo, and a Government wirele.'-s telephone service has been 
recently opened up between Yictoriaand the Praslin group of islands. 

At the end of 1926 the Savings Bank deposits amounted to 15,1432. to the 
credit of 541 depositors. 

Current money in the islands consists of rupees and notes. 

Eeferenoes. 

Annual Reports on the Seychelles. London. 

Belcher (Sir Edward), Account of the Seychelles 
mefr SeyoheUes. mUshed by the Seychelles Govern- 

•fo»rnal, Vol. XXVUI., and alao 
Geography of the British Colonies. 

^rdon’s Bden, orthe SeyohellesArohinelaeo 

PoXSS^ Commereial Handbook. Appendix on Seyohelles. 

Sierra leone. See West ArEioAH Colonies. 

Sokotra* See Aden. 


SOMALILAND PROTECTOEATE. 

zwih® to Bandar 

torv was adTiii'niR+ Egyptian control ceased, the terri- 

tory was administered by the Government of IndU, bnt was taten over by 
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tho Foreign Office on October 1, 1898, and was transfeiTed to the Colonial 
Office on April 1, 1905. 

By an arrangement with Italy i»» 1894 the limits of the British Pro- 
tectorate were defined ; but in 1897, by an arrangement with Abyssinia, 
a fresh boundary as req^uired by that country was determined, and about 
15,000 square miles were ceded to Abyssinia. An agreement for the regula- 
tion of Anglo-Italian relations in Somaliland was concluded on March 19, 
1907. The area is about 68,000 square miles; population about 344,700 — 
Mohammedan, and entirely nomadic, except on the coast, where con- 
siderable towns have sprung up during the British occupation. 

The chief town, Berbera, had, at the 1921 census, 30,000 inhabitants 
in the trading season ; Zeyla, 7, 000. There is a Government school with 
average attendance, 1923, of 48. Police, 511 officers and men on March 31, 
1926, Convictions in 1926, 916. Revenue in 1925-26, 89,057Z. ; 1926-27, 
90,5682., reckoned at 15 rupees to 12. (customs in 1926-27, 67,0902.); 
expenditure, 1925-26, 167,9552. ; 1926-27, 149,1252 Free Grant-in-aid in 
respect of military expenditure, 1926-27, 45,0002. Imports, 1926, 
307,4232. ; exports, 1926, 245,3012. Bullion and specie are included. 
The imports are chiefly rice (56,259 cwt.), dates (47,761 cwt.), sugar 
(31,762 cwt.), textiles (4,064,652 yds.), and specie ; the exports, skins and 
hides, gum and resins, ghee, cattle and sheep, and s])ecie. Tonnage 
entered in 1926, 39,920 ; cleared, 40,870. The rupee is the basis of the 
currency. Government of India notes are also in circulation. Transport is 
by camel and motor-car ; there are no porters. Besides ordinary telegraphs 
there are wireless telegraph stations at Berbera, Burao, Hargeisa, Zeyla, and 
Erigavo. 

The Protectorate forces now comprise a Camel Corps of 400, with a 
reserve of 150 men, and 500 Police. 

Governor and Commander-in-Chief,^'Bh Excellency Mr, H. B. Kitter- 
master i O.M.G., O.B.E. Appointed January 26, 1926. 

Books of Eeference. 

DraTee-BroeTman (R. E.), Biitisli Somaliland. London, 1917. 

Hamilton (A,), Somaliland. London, 1911 

Jardine (D. F.), The Mad Mullali of Somaliland. London, 1923. 

Mosse (A. H. B.), My Somali Book. London, 1913. 

Pease (A. £.), Somaliland. S vols. London, 1902. 

Rayne (H.), Sun, Sand, and Soinals. London, 1921. 

Correspondence relating to Affairs in Somaliland [Cd. 7,066]. London, 1913. 


SOUTH AFEICA. 

BASUTOLAND. 

Basutoland, an elevated hut rugged plateau, forms an irregular 
parallelogram on the north-east of the Cape of Good Hope Province. The 
provinces of the Orange Free State, Natal, and the Cape of Good Hope 
form its boundaries. Area, 11,716 square miles. The territory, which 
is well watered and has a flue climate, is stated to he the best grain- 
producing country in South Africa, and the abundant grass enables the 
Basntos to rear large herds of cattle. 

Basutoland has been under the authority of the Crown since 1884, and 
is governed by a Resident Commissioner under the direction of the High 
Commissioner for South Africa, the latter possessing the legislative authority 
which is exercised by proclamation. The country is divided into seven 
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districts, namely : Masern, Leribe, Mohale’s Hoek, Berea, Mafeteng, Qutbiiig, 
and Qacha’s Nek. Eacb of the districts is subdivided into wards, mostly 
presided over by hereditary chiefs all^d to the Moshesh family. 

According to the census of 1921 the population numbered 495,937 
natives, 1,603 Europeans, 172 Asiatics, and 1,069 coloured. European 
settlement is in general prohibited, and is more or less limited to the few 
engaged in trade, Government, and missionary work. Maseru, the capital 
and largest town, has a population of 1,890 natives and 399 Europeans. 

There were 531 native elementary schools with 44,252 pupils at the end 
of December, 1926 ; expenditure in connection with education amounted 
during the year ended March 31, 1927, to 41,4122. There are some Normal 
and Industnal schools (aided). There is also a large and well-fitted 
Government native industrial school at Maseru. There are 8 white schools 
with 114 pupils. 

The police force at 31st December, 1926, numbered: — 14 Epopean 
ofideers, I drill instructor, 4 European constables, 28 non-commissioned 
officers (native) and 313 men (natives). 

The revenue arises mainly from the Post Office, native tax, licences, and 
income tax customs rebate from neighbouring territories. Under J the 
Native Tax Law every adult male native pays 12. Ss. per annum, and if he 
has more than one wife by native custom he pays 12. 5s. per annum for his 
wives up to a maximum of 32. 15s. An Income Tax has been recently 
enacted on the lines of that existing in the Union of South Africa, and the 
collections for the year 1926-27 amounted to 10,7842. 


— : 1921-22 

1 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

Revenue , 
Expenditure 

1 £ 

. 1 209,802 
. : 243,078 

£ 

212,538 

224,547 

£ 

262,300 

241,670 

s 

260,577 

260,063 

£ 

281,522 

267,880 

£ 

274,404 

272,627 


Native tax yielded 132,0722. in 1926-27, and customs, 87,3622. Balance 
of assets over liabilities, March 31, 1927, was 94,1362. 

The products are wool, wheat, meadies, and Kaffir corn. There are 
indications of iron and copper, and coal has been found and is used in some 
parts. 

Basutoland is in the South African Customs Union. The total trade in 
recent years was: — 


— 

1922 

1928 

1924 

1926 

1926 

Imports . . 

Exports . . 

& 

702,125 

669,330 

£ 

827,054 

803,769 

& 

942,279 

958,810 

£ 

850,978 

756,106 

& 

665,014 

696,950 


The imports consist chiefly of blankets, ploughs, clothing, iron and tin 
ware, and groceries, and the exports of wool (427,0472. in 1926), wheat and 
wheat-meak (111,6942.), mohair (121,0982.), Kaffir corn (2,2772.), maize and 
maize-meal (3,0922.). 

There are telegraph offices at the various magistracies in connection with 
the systems of the Cape Province and Orange Eree State. 

A railway built by the C.S.A.R., 16 miles, connects Maseru with the 
Bloemfontein-Natal line at Marseilles Station. 

The currency is exclusively British, 

lUsidmt Commissioner , — John C. R, Stnrrock^ O.M.G, (April, 1926). 
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Eeferexices. 


Colonial Report. Annual. London. 

Despatches (1869-70), Correspondence, iPurther Correspondence, and 

respecting Basutoland (1880-3887). London. ^ 

Rrj/ce (J.), Impressions of South Africa. 3rd edition. London, 1899. 
■Diitton (Major B. A. T.), The Basuto of Basutoland. Loudon, 1921. 
BZZenberfjer (Rev. D. P.), History of the Basuto. London, 1912. 
./o/iw3ion (Sir Harry), The Colonisation of Africa. Cambridge, 1S09. 
Lagden (Sir G.), The Basntos. 2 vols. London, 1909. 


other Papers 


BECHUANALAND PROTECTOEATE. 

The Bechiiaiialand Protectorate comprises the territoi'y lying between 
the Molopo Eiver on the south and the Zambezi on the north, and extending 
from the Transvaal Province and Matabeleland on the east to South-W est 
Africa. That part of the territory of South-West Africa east of long. 21® E., 
known as Caprivi Zipfel, is, by reason of its geographical position, now 
administered as if it were a portion of the Beehuanaland Protectorate. 
Area about 276,000 square miles; population, according to the census of 
1921, 162,983, of whom 1,743 were Europeans. The most important tribes 
are the Bamangwato (35,000), under the Chief Tshekedi (acting as regent 
during the minority of the son of Sekgoma, who died in November, 1925) 
whose capital is Serowe (population 17,000), 40 miles west of the railway 
line^ at Palapye Eoad ; the Bakhatla (11,000), under Chief Isang Pilane 
(acting during minority of Kgafella, grandson of the late chief Linchwe) ; 
the Bakwena (13,000), under Sebele II. ; the Bangwaketse (18,000), under 
chicftainess Ntebogah, acting during minority of Bathoeii, the eldest son of 
the late chief Caseitsiwe ; the Batawana, under Mathibe ; and the Bamalete 
(4, 500), under Seboko Mokgosi, who assumed the Chieftainship on July 9, 1917. 
In 1885, the territory was declai-ed to be within the British sphere ; in 1889 
it was included in the sphere of the British South Africa Company, but Tvas 
never administered by the company ; in 1890 a Resident Commissioner was 
appointed, and in 1896, on the annexation of the Crown Colony of British 
Bechuanaland to the Cape of Good Hope, new arrangements were made for 
the administration of the Protectorate, and special agreements were made in 
view of the extension of the railway northwards from Mafeking. Each of 
the chiefs rules his own people as formerly, under the protection of the King, 
who is represented by a Resident Commissioner, acting under the High Com- 
missioner. The headquarters of the Administration are in Mafeking, in the 
Cape Province, where there is a reserve for Imperial purposes, witib ample 
buildings. An assistant Resident Commissioner was appomted in 1923, and 
stationed at Prancistown. 

The Territory is divided for administrative purposes into 11 districts, 
each under a Resident Magistrate. There is a tax of IZ. on each hut and Ss. 
(increased to 5s. in certain reserves for a Native Fund), for education, &c. 
Licences for the sale of spirits are granted only at certain railway stations. 
The police force consists of 31 European officers, warrant officers aud 
sergeants, 50 mounted police, chiefly Basutos, and200 dismounted constables. 

Education is provided (there were 10 European and 81 native schools, 
1926-27). The European schools were assisted financially by the Government 
to the extent of 1,680Z. The native schools, with the exception of the school 
at Sorowe, which is supported by the Chief, are now mainly financed by the 
Native Fund, the charge to which for 1926-27 was 4,057Z. The schools^ are 
supervised by the various missionary bodies operating in the Reserves (chiefly 
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the London Missionary Society, Church of England, and Dutch Reformed 
Churoh). 

Cattle-rearing, and agriculture to atlimited extent (production of maize 
and Kaffir com), are the chief industries, but the country is more a pastoral 
than an agricultural one, crops depending entirely upon the rainfall. Cattle 
numbered on May 3, 1921, 495,000 head, sheep and goats, 380,000. During 
the year 1926-27, 31,889 head of cattle were exported. 

Gold and silver to the total value of 16,020?. were mined in 1926-27. 

Revenue and expenditure for six years : — 


1 

Tear | 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

i 

& 

£ 

1921-22 

S4,9fi2 

89,598 

1922-23 

91,995 

i 82,486 

1923-24 

99,096 

1 81,574 


Tear 

Revenue 

Expenditure 



£t 

1924-25 

99,581 

87,373 

1925-26 

107,844 

104,173 

1926-27 

131,551 

108,578 


Chief items of revenue, 1925-26 : income tax and poll tax, 21 ,046?. ; 
customs, 27,136?.; hut-tax, 86.822?.; licences, 6,622?.; posts, 10,081?.; 
Chief items of expenditure, 1925-26: Resident Commissioner, 9,345?.; 
district administration, 10,852?. ; posts, 4,621?. ; police, 24,872?. ; ad- 
ministration of justice, 4.462?. ; public works (extraordinary and recurrent), 
13,192?.; medical, 7,353?.; veterinary, 13,959?. There has been no Imperial 
grant-in-aid since 1911-12, when the grant amounted to 10,000?, 

There is no public debt. Excess of assets over liabilities on April 1, 
1927, 65,077?. 

When the Union of South Africa was established, an agreement was made 
with the Union Government under which duty on all dutiable articles im- 
ported into the Protectorate is collected by the Union Cnstoms Department 
and paid into the Union Treasury, a lump sum representing a certain portion 
of the annual Customs Revenue of the Union being paid over to the Pro- 
tectorate. Under this arrangement full figures relating to imports and exports 
of the Protectorate are not available. The export of daily products was in 

1925- 26, 22,537?. ; 1926-27, 15,386?. 

The telegraph from the Cape of Good Hope to Rhodesia passes through the 
Protectorate. Similarly the railway extending northwards from the Cape of 
Good Hope traverses the Protectorate. It is the property of the Rhodesia 
Railways, Limited. In the Protectorate are 22 post offices ; receipts, in 

1926- 27, 19,430?.; expenditure, 4,925?. In 1926-27, 1,679?. was deposited in 
the Savings Bank and 1,120?. withdrawn. 

The currency is British. There is no bank in the Protectorate. 

Cbmmwsiojwr.— Lieut. -Col. J. Mllenherger, C.M.G., I.S.O. 

Assistant Besident Commissioner, — Lient.-Col. R. M. Daniel^ 0. B.E. 

GovemmerU Secretary, — C. L. O’B. Dutton, 


Eeferences. 


Atm u al Report on the Protectorate. London. 

Reports by and Instrnctions to Major-Geneial Sir Charles Warren, K.C.M.G., a 
Specif Commissioner to Beohuanaland, 1884-86. Correspondence and Further Corre- 
spondence resmecting Bechnanaland, 1887-98. London. 

Brown (J. T.), Among the Bantn Nomads. London, 1926. 

/ohnston (i^ The Colon^ation of Africa. Cambridge, 1899. 
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SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 

Rhodesia includos the whole of th^ region extending from the Transvaal 
Province northwards to the borders of the Belgian Congo and Tanganyika 
Territory, bounded on the east by Portuguese East Afiica, Kyasaknd. and 
the Tanganyika Territory, and on the west by the Belgian Congo, Portuguese 
West Africa, and Bechuanalaud. The region south of the Zambezi (Mata- 
beleland and Mashonalaml) is called Southern Rhodesia ; that north of the 
Zambezi is known as Northern Rhodesia. 

Prior to October, 1923, Southern Rhodesia, like Northern Rhodesia, 
was under the administration of the British South Africa Company. In 
October, 1922, Southern Rhodesia voted in favour of responsible government. 
On September 12, 1923, the country was formally annexed to His Majesty’s 
Dominions, and on October 1, 1923, the new form of government was estab- 
lished under a Governor, assisted by an Executive Council, and a Legislature. 
The latter consists at first of a single elected Legislative Assembly, but 
that body may pass a law constituting a Legislative Council in addition. 
There must be a session at least once a year, and the duration of the Legis- 
lature is five years, unless sooner dissolved. The Legislature may amend, by 
a two-thirds vote of the total membership, the Letters Patent setting up the 
Constitution, with certain exceptions (relating to reservation of bills by the 
Governor, native administration, Crown Land Agent, and Governor’s salary). 
The Crown reserves the right to disallow laws. The powers of the Legislative 
Council respecting appropriation and Taxation Bills are limited. The 
franchise is extended to women. 

A native Council may be established in any native reserve, representative 
of the local chiefs and native residents, to advise the Governor and manage 
such local affairs as may be entrusted to it. 

Qov&rnor and Lieut. -Col. Sir John R. ClmncelloTi 

G.C.M.G., D.S.O. (.Salary, 4,000Z.) 

The Cabinet is as follows (June 1924) — 

Premier and Secretary for Native Affairs, — SirC. P. J. CoghlaHt K.C.M.G. 

Mines, Works, and Industries. — Mr. H. U. Moffat* 

Agriculture and Lands* — Mr. J. W. Doionie. 

Attorn^ General* — ^Major R. J. Hudson, M.O., K.C. 

Colonial Secretary, — Mr. W. M. Leggate, C.M.G. 

Treasu/rer* — Mr. P. D. L, Fynn, O.M.G. 

High Commissioner in London, — Sir Francis Newton, K.O.M.G., C.V.O. 

Area and Population.— The area is 149,000 sf^uare miles. According to 
the census taken in May, 1926, the European population was 39,174 
(21,808 males and 17,366 females). The native population was esrimated 
(1926) at about 834,473. There are also approximately 3,500 Asiatics and 
other coloured persons. The chief towns are Salisbury (the capital), 
Bulawayo, Victoria, Umtali, Gwelo, Enkeldoom, Melsetter, Hartley, 
Selukwe, Gwanda, and Gatooma. In 1926, Buluwayo had a white popula- 
tion of 7,650, Salisbury 5,606, and Umtali 1,964. 

Education.— At the end of 1925 the schools for Europeans numbered 75 
primary and 8 secondary, the latter including one school- — the Matopos 
School — of a new type specially designed to prepare boys for life on the land. 
There were also 92 aided farm schooL, taught by private Imtors or governesses, 
with an aggregate enrolment of 394 pupils. Including these, the total 
enrolment of European children at the end of the year 1925 wm 6,929. 
There were also six schools for coloured children, including Eurafrican and 
Asiatic, with a total enrolment of 870 pupils ; and 1,297 schools for native 
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pupils, with a total enrolment of 87,306 pupils. The total expenditure on 
public education in the Colony in the calendar year 1925 amounted to 
243,7912., against which receipts ffom boarding and tuition fees were 
73,8937. 

Justice. — There is a High Court with oriuiinal and civil jurisdiction. 
Single Judges are stationed at Salisbury and Bulawayo and sittings arc held 
at five of the other principal towns twice a year. There are nine principal 
Courts of Magistrate, also courts presided over by detached Assistant 
Magistrates and several periodical courts. Natives are subject mainly to the 
same laws as Europeans, though there are special restrictions relating to 
arms, ammunition and liquor, and there are laws particularly applicable to 
natives, such as those dealing with marriage, taxation and registration and 
passes. Native Commissioners have jurisdiction in civil and criminal matters 
in wliich natives only are concerned, but generally exercise jurisdiction in 
their capacity as Assistant Magistrates. 

Pinance. — The total revenue for the year ended March 31, 1925, was 
1,699,4552., of which the receipts from stamps and licences were 88,4837. ; 
Native tax, 289,1537.; income tax, 261,8397.; and customs and excise duties, 
461,57 37. The total administrative expenditure was 1,591,7467. The audited 
revenue for the year ended March 81, 1926, was 1,842,2837., including 
receipts from stamps and licences, 94,2767,; Native tax, 304,8737.; income 
tax, 377,1017. ; and customs and excise duty, 486,8097. The unaudited 
administrative expenditure was 1,752,2547. 

Early in 1924 the first Southern Rhodesia Loan was floated. The loan 
bears interest at 5 per cent, per annum, and was for 3,000,0007., issued at 98. 

Production and Industries. — The British South Africa Company has 
relinquished all rights and interests in the land in Southern Rhodesia, 
except in the estates which it was already developing and working on 10th 
July, 1923. The Crown has recognized the Company as the owner of the 
mineral rights throughout both Southern and Northern Rhodesia. Land 
has been set apart for tribal settlements (‘native reserves ’), The country 
is well adapted for agriculture and European settlers. Live stock (1925) : 
cattle, 2,101,927 ; sheep, 348,753. Acreage under crops (1925) ; maize, 
232,947 ; tobacco, 8,441 ; winter w'heat, 4,526; ground-nuts, 5,’067 ; cotton, 
62,858. Large fruit orchards have been planted, and nearly all fruit trees 
thrive, the cultivation of oranges and lemons constituting a rapidly expand- 
ing industry.^ The sale of dairy produce is a profitable industry. Creameries, 
bacon factories, an oil-expressing plant, and, during 1925, ginneries in the 
principal cotton producing centres have been successfully es^blished. 

A Land Bank makes loans to settlers on easy terms of repayment, for the 
purpose of improving and developing their agricultural holdings, and numerous 
companies have been formed with the purpose of developing land and 
minerals. 

The country contains gold and other minerals. The total output of gold 
from 1890 to December 31, 1925, is valued at 63,001,3477. The gold output 
in 1926 was valued at 2,608,5277., and in 1927 at 2,458,8627. The output of 
other minerals was: silver, 152,705 oz., valued at 20,2347. ; coal, 759,718 
tons raised, sales, &c., 324,6117.; copper, 1,889 tons, 109,3437.; chrome ore, 
135,827 tons, 337,3177. ; asbestos, 34,349 tons, 766,3817.; mica, 146 tons, 
20,7547, ; arsenic, 187 tons, 6,6037. ; barytes, 42 tons, 427. ; corundum, 48 
tons, 2637, ; tin, 19 tons, 4,4727. ; tungstic, 22 tons, 2,2887. ; antimony, 
21 tons, 3907. ; iron, 1,172 tons, 8187. ; lead, 5 tons, 1607, ; diamonds, 189 
carats, 1,1527. The total mineral output for 1926 was valued at 4,134,2607,, 
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4,238, 2577. Mineral production 
^ asbestos, 83,176 tons (794,2157.) ; coal, 1,001,724 tons ; 
silver, 113,241 ozs.; chrome ore, 218,078 tons (490,6537.). 

totd value of imports into Southern Rhodesia in 1925 
l>e»g : food and drink, 549,5877.; textile goods, 
wearing apparel, boots, etc., 1,243,1447.; machinery, 510,3437.; metals and 
raU^ay and tramway materials and locomotives, 
209,7777. The value of the exports, including gold, wa.s 5,723,2077., the 
OSQ asoT®' 1’ 0.’°,®'’°^°^- = asbestos, 636,2137. ; copper (blister), 

; chrome ore, 315,3977. ; animals, 260,7897. ; 
tobacco, 157,6167. Imports from the United Kingdom, 1927, 1,665,2717., 
exijorts to the United Kingdom, 1,871,9547 


^ Coi^umc^ions. —The British South Africa Company has a controlling 
railway system, the total mileage of which (including 
the Beira Rai^lwaj^ at the end of 1922 was 2,468. The system begins at 
Vryburg in the Cape Colony, and extends through the Bechnanaland 
Protectorate and Southern and ITorthern Rhodesia to the Belgian Congo and 
Fortugu^eae East Africa. In coujunction with the railways of the Union of 
South Airica it provides through communication from Cape Town to the 
(^ngo hord^ (2,149 miles), and (by a line from Bulawayo via Salisbury) to 
the port of Beira on the Indian Ocean (2,036 miles). There are also several 
branch hnes in Southern Rhodesia. At a conference in London in 1926, 
attended by the representatives of the Company and of the Governments of 
Southern and Northern Rhodesia, a scheme was drawn up for the public 
contiol of tiannio rates. 

On December 31, 1924, there vrere in Southern Rhodesia 166 post offices, 
35 of which are money order and savings bank offices. During the year 
1925, 8,746,414 letters and post-cards were despatched; 4,131,208 news- 
papers, books, and parcels, and 145,184 registered articles. The postal 
revenue for the year was 86,4707., and the expenditure, 68,7667. Telegraphic 
revenue, 76,3387., expenditure, 68,3307. There is an extensive telephone 
system in operation. 

On January 1, 1905, a Post Office Savings Bank was established, and 
on December 31, 1925, the deposits amounted to 167,2157. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA. 

By an Order in Council, dated May 4, 1911, the two provinces of North- 
Eastern and North-western Rhodesia were amalgamated under the title of 
Northern Rhodesia, the amalgamation taking effect as from August 17, 1911. 
The limits of the territory, as defined by the Order in Council, are ‘ the 
parts of Africa bounded by Southern Rhodesia, German South-west Africa 
(now South-west Africa), Portuguese West Africa, the Congo Free State 
(now the Belgian Congo), German East Africa (now Tanganyika Territory), 
Nyasaland, and Portuguese East Africa.* 

An Administrator was appointed by the British South Africa Company 
with the approval of the Secretary of State, and had, for consultative 
purposes, an Advisory Council of five membei’s, chosen by the white settlers. 

By an Order in Council dated Eebruary 20, 1924, the office of Governor 
was created, an Executive Council constituted and provision made for the 
institution of a Legislative Council. This latter Council is composed of five 
ex~o^io members, who also constitute the Executive Council, four nominated 
official members and five elected unofficial members. On April 1, 1924, the 
British South Africa Company was relieved of the administi'ation of the 
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Territory by the Crown, from which date the Order in Council of February 
20, 1924, took effect. 

Northern Khodesia has an area 287,950 square miles, and consists 
for the most part of high plateau country, covered with thin forest. 
Much of the country is suitable for farming and contains areas carrying 
good arable and grazing land. The permanent Europnan population in 
December 1925 was 4,624. The native population on December 31, 1926, 
was 1,140,642. The territory is divided into nine magisterial districts. 
The seat of Government is at Livingstone, on the Zambezi. The most 
important centres are Broken Hill, Tort Jameson, Lusaka, Mazabuka, 
Abercom, Fort Rosebery, Ndola, and Lealui. The police force, called the 
Northern Rhodesia Police, is composed of natives, with European officers 
and non-commissioned officers. 

There were in December 1926, 6 Government, 3 Farm Schools, and 1 
aided school for Europeans, with 21 teachers and 352 pupils. There is 1 
Government school for natives, at Mongn, and a large number of Mission 
stations and schools. 

Revenue, 1926-27, 421,035Z. (taxes, licences, etc., 205,627Z. ; customs, 
107,9172. ; posts and telegraphs, 29,484Z. ; fines and fees, 41,142Z.) ; land 
sales and rents, 25,957Z. ; miscellaneous, 10,908Z. ; Expenditure, 1926-27, 
455,4512. 

Imports, inclusive of specie, 1926, 1,725, G82Z.; exports (including specie), 
490,3822., including living animals, 52,606Z., pig lead, 42,284Z. ; copper, 
23,5612. j gold (bar), 2,6972. ; vanadium, 4,4982. ,* wheat, maize and maize 
meal, 60,415Z. ; tobacco, 165,8322. ; hides, skins, and horns, 15,6912. ; ivory, 
7,1172. ; timber, 12,2172.; cotton (raw), 4,7462. 

Agricultural products are maize, tobacco, cotton, wheat, and European 
fruits.^ There is timber of various kinds; gold, copper, zinc, lead and 
vanadium are mined ; coal has been discovered. Pruduction 1926 : gold, 
778 ozs., value 3,2882. ; silver, 114 ozs., value 112,; copper, 708 tons, 
value 27,3582.; lead, 3,833 tons, value 68,5702.; zinc, 235 tons, value 3,7662.; 
zinc-ore, 485 tons, value 1,7452. ; vanadium, 25 tons, value 6.0442. ; mica, 
3’55 tons, value, ^ 8332. Total value of mineral production ; 1926, 111,5602. 

The^ trunk line of the Rhodesian railway system traverses Northern 
Rhode.sm from Livin^tone to the Congo border. The Zambezi, Kafuc, 
Chambesi, and other rivers of Northern Rhodesia are navigable for a con- 
siderable portion of their extent. 

There are 38 post offices, 10 being money order offices. There is a tele- 
graph line alongside the railway from Livingstone to the Congo border. 

J^overnoT from August 31, 1927).— Sir James Crawford Mam)clh M.D., 
O.M.G. 

Chief Secretary, — G. A. S. Northcote, 


Books of Reference concenimg Southern and SorthemEhodesia 

Annual Repons and other puhlioations of the British South Africa Company.-— In- 
formation for Settlers.— Handbooks for Tourists and Sportsmen latest edition^. 

settlement of various outstanding questions 

the Secretary of State for the Colonies and the British S. A. Co. foi 
q»«estions relating to Southern and Northern Rhodesia. 

Rgport on the Census of 1921. 

Colony of Southern Rhodesia. No. 1, 1024. London, 1925. 
Northern Rhodesia Blue Books, 1024 and 1925. 
jneteorological Report. Annual, 

-BrovA (A. S. and G. G.), Guide to South Africa. London. Annual. 
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Coh in (Ian), The Life of Jameson London, 

Darter Pioneers of Mashonaland. London, 

(H. Hamilton), South Africa To-Day, with an Account of Modem Khodesia. 
London, 1911 

Lo^o*n^l9n*^ (Cullen) and Sli&ane, (Hubert), The Great Plateau of Northern Bhodesia. 

Guide to Rhodesia. Bulawayo, 1924, 

Hole (H. M.), The Making of Rhodesia. London, 102f5. 

Hone (P. F.), Southern Rhodesia. London, 1909. 

Johnson (J. P.), Mineral Industry of Rhodesia London, 1911. 

Jolhe (E. T.), The Real Rhodesia. London, 1924. 

Keane (A. H.), Africa. Vol. II., South Africa. 2nd edition. London, 1904.— The Gold 
of Opmr. London, 1901. 

ffeZfie(J^cott), The Partition of Africa. 2 Ed. [Contains Bibliographical Appendix of 
works on Africa.] London, 1895. 

L«c^ (C. K.), mstorical Geography of the British Colonies. Vol. IV. Oxford, ISOL— 
The Partition and Colonisation of Africa. London, 1922. 

Michell (Sir Lewis), Life of the Right Hon. Cecil J. Rhodes. London, 1910. 

Native Races of South Africa (issued by South Afnca Native Races Committee). 
London, 1901. 

1920**^^^ and Dale (A. M.), The Ila-speaking Peoples of Northern Rhodesia. 

Taylor (Gxij A,, editor), Nada; the Soutliern Rhodesia Native Affairs Department 
Annual, 1924 Salisbury (Rhodesia) and London, 1925. 


SWAZILAND. 

Swaziland lies at the South-eastern comer of the Transvaal. On 
June 25, 1903, an Order in Council was issued confening on the Governor 
of the Transvaal authority over Swaziland, and by Order in Council of 
December 1, 1906, this authority was transferred to the High Commissioner 
for South Africa. 

The present seat of the administration is at Mbabane ,* altitude 3,800 feet. 

Area, 6,704 square miles. Population, census 1921 : 112,838 (Europeans, 
2,285). The Government maintains 13 European schools at different centres, 
average attendance, 385 in 1926 ; and 1 native school at Zombode, the kraal 
of the ex-Chief Regent, average attendance, 150 in 1926. The Government 
also subsidises certain native schools with an average attendance in 1926 of 
4,066, and two schools for coloured children, at which the total average 
attendance in 1926 was 54 and 28 reapt-ctively. 

A Special Court, having the ftiU jurisdiction of a Superior Court, and 
Assistant Commissioners’ Courts have been established. A local Swaziland 
police force was created in 1907. Authorised strength (3926) 22 Europeans 
and 147 natives. During 1926, there were 3,307 summary convictions, and 
20 convictions in the Superior Court. Native chiefs continue to exercise 
jurisdiction according to native law and customs in all civil matters between 
natives, subject to a final appeal to the Resident Commissioner. 


- 

1921-22 

1922-23 1 

1928-24 

1924-25 

1925-2G 

1920-27 

Revenue , . 
Expenditure « 

£> 1 

87,104 1 
94,795 

£ 1 
89,441 1 

89,674 

! ^ 

! 90,897 
93,127 

^ £ 

I 89,710 
87,597 

£ 

1 110,108 
j 97,047 

£ 

92,090 

111,83:» 


Chief items of revenue, 1926-27 : Native tax, 41,708Z. ; customs, 15,345^. ; 
sales of Crown lands, &e., 6,385L ; dog tax, 3,846Z. Chief items of ex- 
penditure, 1926-27 : Police, 16,899 ?. ; public works, 18,281?. ; East Coast 
Fever Veterinary, 12,417?. ; medical, 7,119?. ; education, 6,687?. ; justice, 
5,383?. 
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Gold is subject to a tax of 10 per cent, on profits ; base metals to a 
royalty of per cent, on output, in addition to any rentals now payable. 

The public debt of Swaziland amqants (1926) to 55,000?. 

The agricultural and grazing rights of natives arc safeguarded, and 
delimited. The agricultural products are cotton, tobacco, maize (the staple 
product), millet, pumpkins, ground-nuts, beans, and sweet potatoes, grown 
in insufficient quantities for local supply. Stock numbem approximately 
(1926): horses, 1,000; cattle, 300,000; native sheep and goats, 200,000 ; 
pigs, 9,500. About 350,000 sheep are brought into Swaziland from the 
Transvaal each year for winter grazing. The territory is reported to be rich 
in minerals, but it has not yet been systematically prospected. Alluvial tin 
is being mined and shipped. In 1926 the output was 189 tons, valued at 
52,947?. A few gold mines are worked on a small scale, the output in 1926 
being 1,510 oz. valued at 6,342?. 

By agreement (dated June 30, 1910) with the Union of South Africa, 
Swaziland is treated for customs purposes as part of the Union and receives 
a pro rata share of the Customs dues collected. Separate returns of SAvazi- 
land imports and exports are not available. The exports consist mainly of 
eassiterite tin, slaughter oxen, tobacco and cotton. 

There is bi-weekly communication by motor between Bremersdorp, 
Mbabane and Breyten, and between Piet Retief and Hlatikulu. Elsewheie 
communication is by carts, donkey packs, or runners. Post offices working 
in 1926, 16. There are telegraph and telephone offices at Mbabane, Pigg’s 
Peak, Bremersdorp, Ezulweni, Hlatikulu, Dwaleni, Mahamba, Stegi, and 
Nsoko. Post Office Savings Banks deposits, 1,903?. on March 31, 1927, 
belonging to 403 depositor s. 

The currency is British coin and coins of the late South African Republic, 
which are of similar denomination to the British. The National Bank of 
Sou^di Africa, Ltd., has branches at Mbabane and Hlatikulu. This hank 
conducts savings bank business — 72 depositors, total deposits during 
1926, 2,272?. 

Resident Commissioner, — Vacant. 

Deyuty Resident Commissioner and Government Secretary, — B, Nicholson, 

O.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 


THE HHIOIT OE SOUTH AEEICA. 

Constitution and Government. 

Tek Union of South Africa is constituted under the South Africa Act, 
1909 (9 Edw. 7, Ch. 9), passed by the Parliament of the United Kingdom on 
September 20, 1909. Under the terms of that Act the self-governing Colonies 
of the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the Transvaal, and the Orange River 
Colony were united on May 81, 1910, in a legislative union under one 
Government under the name of the Union of South Africa, these Colonics 
becoming oridnal provinces of the Union under the names of the Cape of 
Good Hope, Natal, the Transvaal, and the Orange Free State respectively. 
There is a Governor-General, and an Executive Council in charge of the 
Departments of State, 

Legislative power is vested in a Parliament consisting of the King, 
a Senate, and a House of Assembly. The Governor-General has power 
to summon, prorome, and dissolve Parliament, either both Houses simul- 
teueously or the House of Assembly alone. There must fee a session of 
Parliament every year. 
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The Senate consists of forty members, eight (four being selected mainly for 
their acquaintance with the reasonable wants and wishes of the non-Euroj*ean 
races) being nominated by the Governqr-General in Council and thirty-two 
being elected, eight for each Province. Each senator must be a British 
subject of European descent, at least 30 years of age, qualified as a voter 
in one of the provinces, and resident for five years within the Union ; an 
elected senator must be a registered owner of property of the value of 600Z. 
over any mortgage. 

The House of Assembly consists of 135 members chosen in Electoral 
Divisions in numbers as follows r—The Cape of Good Hope, 51 ; Natal, 17; 
Transvaal, 50 ; Orange Free State, 17. Parliamentary voters must have the 
qualifications existing in the several colonies at the time of the Union. 
Each electoral district in each province returns one member, who must be 
a British subject of European descent, qualified as a registered voter, 
and resident five years within the Union. A House of Assembly continues 
five years from the date of its first meeting unless sooner dissolved. 

The House of Assembly, not the Senate, must originate money bills, hut 
may not pass a hill for taxation or appropriation unless it has been recom- 
mended by message from the Governor-General during the Session. Restric- 
tions are placed on the amendment of money bills by the Senate. Provision 
is made respeotiug disagreements between the Houses, the Royal Assent to 
Bills, and the disallowance of laws assented to by the Governor-General. 

Each member of each House must make Oath or Affirmation of 
Allegiance. A member of one House cannot be elected to the other, 
but a IVIinister of State may sit and speak, but not vote in the House of 
which he is not a member. To hold an office of profit under the Crown 
(with certain exceptions) is a disqualification for memheiship of either 
House, as are also insolvency, crime, and insanity, 

Pretoria is the seat of government of the Union, and Cape Town is the 
seat of Legislature, 

Governor-Generali CoTiima.'iidGr-m'Cliief, and High Commhdoner for South 
Africa, — Earl of Athlone, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., D.S.O., A.D.C. 
(salary £10,000 per annum). 

The Executive Council was constituted (November 1924) as follows : — 

The Governor-General. 

Prime Minister and Minister of Nodim Affairs, — General The Honourable 
J. B. M. Hertzog (3,500Z.). 

Minister of the Interior ^ of Public Health and of EdiKoUon.' — The 
Honourable Dr. D. F. Malan (2,500^.). 

Minister of Mines and Industries, — The Honourable F. W. Beyers, K.C. 
(2,5002.). 

Minister of Railways and Harbo%(,rs. — The Honourable C. W. Malan 
(2,5002.). 

Minister of Fbmncc,---!:!^^ Honourable N. 0. Havenga (2,5002.), 

Minister of Justice, — The Honourable Tielman J. de V. Roos, K.C. 
(2,5002.), 

Minister of Defence, — Colonel The Honourable F. H. P. Orcswell, D.S.O. 
(2,5002.), (November 1925. ) 

Minister of Labour, — The Honourable T. Boydcll (2,5002.). (November 
1925.) 

Minister of Agriculture,— Qon&csl The Honourable J. C. G. Kemp 
(2,6002,). 

Minister of Lands, — The Honourable P. G. W, Grohler (2,5002.). 

Minister of Posts and Telegraphs and of Public TVorLs. — The Honourable 
W. B. Madeley (2.5002.). (November 1925.) 
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Clerk to the Executive Ootincil and Secrctarij to the Prime Minister, — H. 
Grordon Watson^ I.S.O. 

Assistant Clerk of the Excmiive Ce^uml. — W. J. H. Farrell. 

The result of the elections in June 1924 was: Nationalists, 63; South 
African Party, 53 ; Labour, 18 ; Indepentlent, 1 : total, 135. 

In each province there is an Administrator appointed by the Governor- 
General for five years, and a Provincial Council elected for three years, each 
council having an executive committee of four (either members or not of 
the council), the administrator presiding at its meetings. Members 
of the Provincial Council are elected on the same system as members of 
Parliament, but the restriction as to European descent does not apply. The 
number of members in each Provincial Council is as follows : — Cape of 
Good Hope, 51 ; Natal, 25 ; Transvaal, 50 ; Orange Free State, 26, The 
provincial committees and councils have authority to deal with local 
matters such as provincial finance, education (elementary), charity, municipal 
institutions, local works, roads and bridges, markets, fish and game, and 
penalties for breaches of laws respecting such subjects. Other matters may 
be delegated to these Councils. All ordinances passed by a Provincial 
Council are subject to the veto of the Govemor-General-in-Council. 

There is a provincial Revenue Fund in each province. The old colonial 
capitals are the capitals of the provinces. 

The railways, ports, and harbours are managed by a Harbour and Railway 
Board, under the chairmanship of a Minister of State. The revenues there- 
from are paid into a special fund. All other moneys received by the Union 
are paid into a Consolidated Revenue Fund, on which the interest on debts 
of the colonies forms a first charge. To the Union has been transferred the 
public property, real and personsu, of the colonies. 

The Engliii and Dutch languages are both official. The word * Dutch ’ 
has now been expressly declared by Act of Parliament to include Afrikaans. 
The administration of native affairs and affairs specially or differentially 
affecting Asiatics vests in the Govemor-Generahin-Conncil. The government 
of native territories may he transferred to the Union Government. 

High Commissioner in London. — Mr. J, S. Smit. 

Area and Population. 

The total area of the Union is 472,347 square miles divided between the 
Provinces as follows :~>Cape of Good Hope, 276,966; Natal, 35,284 ; Trans- 
vaal, 110,450 ; Orange Free State, 49,647. 

The census taken in 1904 in each of the four Colonies was the first simul- 
taneous census taken in South Africa.’ In 1911 the first Union census was 
taken. 


The following tables give the returns of population at the various censuses, 
classified according to race and sex ; — 



All Baces 


European 

Non-European 


1 

Total j European 

Non- 

European 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1904 .. . 
1911 . . . 1 
191S ... 
1091 , . . 
1926 . . . 

5,175,894 ! l,116,S0fi 
5,978,394 1.276,242 
— 1 1,421,781 

0,928.580 , 1,519,488 
“ ' 1,070,000 

4,059,018 

4,697,152 

5,409,092 

1 

635,117 
685,164 
728,866 
782,085 
850,918 : 

481,689 

591,078 

692,915 

737,458 

819,742 

2,047,118 

2,384,228 

2,754,967 

2,011,900 

2,312,924 

2,054,135 
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The 1920 population census was a qumqnennial one of Europeans only, and \^art 
taken under the provisions of the iSouth Africa Act for the deliuiitatioa of political 
constituencies. 

Walvis Bay, area 430 sq. miles, previously included in the area of the Cape Province, 
has been included for administrative purposes in the mandated territory of South West 
Africa. 

Of the non-European population in 1921, 4,697,813 were Bantu, 165,731 
Asiatic, and 545,648 of other races. 

The increase in the total population, 1911-21, was: Union, 15 ’99 per 
cent. ; Cape, 8’49 per cent. ; Isatal, 19*71 per cent. ; Transvaal, 23'81 
per cent. ; 0. F. S. 19*06 per cent. The increase in the European population 
in the Union, 1911-21, was 19*06 per cent., and in other races 15*16 per cent. 
The proportion of Europeans to the total population in 1921 was 21*93 
per cent. 

Principal towns (including suburbs) in the Union classified according to 
the number of inhabitants of European race, 1921 and 1926 


Town 

1 

Province | 


1921 

i 

1926 

Enro* 1 
pean | 

Non- 

Enropean; 

Total 

European 

Over 20,000-- 
1. Johannesburg 

Transvaal 

151,536 i 

136,295 1 

288,131 

170,741 

2. Cape Town 

Cape . 

113.802 ! 

94,102 ; 

207,404 

180,668 

3. Durban . 

Natal . , 

67,095 

89.215 

146,810 

70,N8S 

4. Pretoria . 

Transvaal 

45 361 

28,691 


54,326 

5 Port Elizabeth 

Cape 

25.982 

20.112 , 

46,i'94 

33,871 

G. East Loudon . 

Cape 

1 20,874 

14,299 

34,073 

23,210 

7. Bloemfoutem . 

Orange Free State 

1 19,367 

19,667 1 

39,034 

22,695 

Over 10,000 and less 
than 20,000— 

8. Pietennantzburg . 

Natal . 

17,998 

18,025 ' 

36,023 

19,748 

9. Kimberley 

Cape . , 

18,28H 

21,414 1 

1 39,702 

17,268 

10. Germiston 

Transvaal 

15,697 

26,658 1 

i 42,355 

16,545 

11. Benoui . 

Transvaal 

14,483 

33,158 ' 

1 47,641 

14,899 

12. Kmgersdorp . 

Transvaal . 

13,489 

29,077 

1 42,516 

14,524 

13. Boksburg 

Transvaal , 

12,416 

25,563 

' 37,979 

12,144 


Eor occupational census in 1921, see The Statesman’s Year-Book, 
1926, p. 223. 

1926. Gross Figures (excluding “Intransit,”) European: 
Arrivals, 30,431; departures, 28,178. Non-European; Arrivals, 3,347; 
departures, 5,168. 

Fital Statisties.--ThQ following table gives the total numbers of marriages, 
births and deaths registered in the Union for recent years for all races : — 


Tear j 

European j 

Non-European ‘ 

Births 

Deaths | 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

42,832 

42,181 

42,346 

43,411 

43,876 

14,753 

15,438 

15,503 

15,371 

16,080 

12,184 

1 11,709 

1 12.742 

, 14,002 

' 14,908 

74,301 

62.045 

54 285 
61,611 
58,348 

62,915 
54, U5 
44,709 
41,181 
41,713 

14,528 

14,544 

15,832 

16,231 

17,090 


1 Partial Eegistratxon only. 
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Owing to wide variation of the laws relating to the registration of bii*ths 
and deaths of natives in the four provinces, and to the entire absence of 
native registration in one province, ji^he figures of 1922 and 1923 must, be 
regarded as merely recording registrations and not the total number of actual 
events. Unifying Act No. 17 of 1923, which came into effect as from 
January 1, 1924, abolished compulsory registration of native vital events 
in rural areas, but made registration compulsory in all urban areas through- 
out the Union. 

Beligion. 

Religions, — The results of the European census of 1921 as regards religions 
are as follows ; — Europeans ; Dutch Churches, 838,982 ; Anglicans, 294,026 ; 
i^esbyterians, 74,999 ; Cougregationalists, 10,598 ; Wesleyans, 102,771 ; 
Lutherans, 19,098 ; Roman Catholics, 61,246 ; Baptists, 16,414 ; Jews, 
62,103 ; others and unspecified, 40,251 ; total, 1,519,488. Non-Europeans 
as at the census of 1921 : Dutch Churches, 276,486; Anglican, 420,059 ; 
Presbyterians, 115,897 ; Independents (Oongregationalists), 145,723 ; Wesley- 
aus, 730,022; various Christian Sects. 57,186 ; Lutherans, 241,807 ; 
Roman Catholics, 82,008 ; Hindus, 109,261 ; Buddhists and Oonfucians, 
14,127 ; Mahommedans, 49,936 ; no religion, 2,402,652 ; others and unspecified, 
763,928; total, 5,409,092. 

Instruction. 


Under the Smth Africa Act, for a period of five years after the establish- 
ment of the Union and thereafter subject to decree of Parliament, control of 
education other than higher education was granted to the four Provincial 
Administrations. This arrangement still ohteins. For practical purposes 
it has been provisionally determined that all post-matriculation instruction 
shall be deemed to constitute Higher Education. 

Higher Education.^-Bj legislation of 1916 three Universities, with 
teaching and examining functions, were established on April 2, 1918, in 
place of the University of the Cajie of Good Hope, provision being made for 
the conversion of the South African College into the University of Cape 
Town, of the Victoria College into the University of Stellenbosch, and of 
the University of the Cape of Good Hope inxo a federal University, styled 
the University of South Africa, with the remainder of the University Colleges 
as constituent colleges, the names of which, with appropriate details, will be 
found in the table hereunder. In 1921 the University College of Johannes- 
burg was created the University of the ‘Wit^vat6rs^and, and Potchefstroom 
University College was incorporated as a constituent college of the University 
of South Africa, 


Institution 

Year of 
Foundation 
and In- 
corporation 

Current 
Eii>en- 
diture 
for year 
1926 

No. of 
Pro 
fetors 

No. of 
Lec- 
turers 
and 
Assis- 
, tanta 

No. 0? 
Students 
at end of 
1926 

Total Value 
of 

1 Burbries 
held in 
1926 

University of Cape/ 
Town ^ 

1829 1 

(Incorpora- \ 
ted 1837)1 j 

£ 

154,480 

46 

117 

1,663 

4 

6,680 

Uxuversity of Btell-f 
enhosch . , . 

1866 1 
(Inoorpora- > 
ted 1881) • j 

09,6443 

S8 

50 

948 

2,666 


1 As the South Afrioau CoUege—eonatituted the University of Cape Town on 2, 


* ^ the Victoria OoUege-^ns.titnted the University pjf Stellenbosch on April %, I9ii 

* Does not include Crovemment gr«wit for Faculty of Agriculture. 
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Institution , 

i 


University of Wir-f 
watersrand . . 

Uniyersity of Sontlw 
Afri«‘a Constitumd 
Collcffss — . ■ • I 


Grey University Col-/ 
lege, Bloemfonteinl 

Huguenot University/, 
College, Wellington ii 

Rhodes University! 
College, Grahams- y 
town I 

Transvaal University) i 
College, Pretoria .j 

Natal Universitv) 

College, Pifteruia-} 
ritzburg ... J I 

Potchefstroom Uui*f: 
versity College .y 


Totals 


Year of Current, 

Foundation Expeii- ' No. of 
and f dm.re • Pro- 

Incori>ora- for year fessors 
tion 1926 1 

No, of 
Lec- 
turers 
and 
As&ife- 
tants 

No. of 
StiideT-ts 
at end of 
1926 

. Total Value 
of 

Buraanes 
held m 
1926 

1903 ! £ 




£ 

(Ineorpora- \ 159,584 
ted 1922)1 j 

37 


l,3t7 

8,385 

191S 2 , _ 

1855 \ 

(Id corpora- 20,001 
ted 1910) j 

1874 \ 

— 



— 

14 

10 

401 

1,459 

(Incorpora- J 10,822 
ted 1907) J 

7 

9 

! 

! 

1 050 

1904 ' 48,052 

15 

24 

459 

2,490 

' 07,580 

42 

43 

7S4 

2,170 

, 21,001 

1905 

15 

! 31 

245 

j 2,203 

! 

(Tn corpora- 14,790 
ted 1921) j 

9 

! “ 

1 

195 

048 

— , 571,870 

222 

1 422 

6,158 » 

1 27,350 


1 Formerly University College of Johannesburg. 

2 On the dissolution of tlie University of the Cape of Good Hope (founded 1873). 

3 Includes 889 music students. 


State and State-aided Education^ other than Sigher Education . — Subject 
to final control of tbe Provincial Administration the central direction of 
public education in eafjh. Province is exercised by the Provincial Education 
Department. 

Statistics of State and State-aided edacation other than higher 
education — 


Tear 

Number of Schools 

Number of Scholars 

1 

Number of 
teachers i 

1 

Expenditure 

For 

European 

scholars 

For Non- 
European 
scholars 

European 

Non- 

European I 

i 

1921 

5,038 

3,285 

322,035 

245,946 

20.632 

£> 

6,612,834 

1922 

4,750 

3,288 

331 081 

261,872 

20,829 

6,468,855 

1928 

4,651 

3,312 

332.066 

263,738 

21,000 

6,326.062 

1924 

4,682 

3,285 

830,371 

262.763 

21,005 

6,913,451 

1925 

4,679 

3,275 

329,834 

276,926 

21,322 

7,002,190 


1 Primary, intermediate and secondary schools only. 


There were in 1926, 289 private schools for white pupiJs, 469 for coloured* 
with 20,132 white scholarh, 20,146 colonred, and 1,817 teachers. 

The following table shows the number of schools and the expenditure on 
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education other than liigher education of white scholars in each Province, 
1925:- 



■ ■■ , r 1 

Number of Schools 

Training 



Province 



1 

Colleges 

and 

Schools 

Special 

Schools 

Expendi- 

ture 

, PrimaTy 

Beyond 

Primary 

Total 

Cape of Good Hope 

2,20Si 

194 

2,402 

12 

12^ 

£ 

2,896,420 

Natal . 

4592 1 

19 

478 

1 

1 

496.019 

Transvaal 

1,1.55 1 

43 

1,198 

4 

— 

; 2,566,536 

Orange Free State i 

774 

69 

848 

1 

— 

807,713 

Union . 

4,596 

325 i 

5,921 

18 

19 

1 

6,766,688 

1 


1 Including 352 farm schools. 

2 Incinding 279 farm schools. 

3 Excluding training d»^i«irtments attached to secondary schools. 
*4 Including 10 pai-t-time schools. 


Justice. 

The Common Law of the Union is the Roman-Dutch Law, that is, the 
uncodified law of Holland as it was at the date of the cession of the Cape in 
1806. The sources of the law are the Dutch Commentaries and text-books 
of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and early nineteenth centuries. The Law 
of England as such is not recognised as authoritative, though by Statute the 
principles of English Law relating to mercantile matters, e.g., companies, 
patents, trademarks, insolvency and the like, have been introduced. In 
shipping, insurance, and other modern business developments English Law 
is followed, and it has also largely influenced civil and criminal procedure. 
In all other marters, family relations, property, succession, contract, &c., 
Roman-Dutch Law milt's, English decisions being valued only so tar as they 
agree therewith. The prerogatives of the Crown are, generally speaking, the 
same as in England. 

The Supreme Conrt consists of an Appellate Division with a Chief Justice 
and two ordinary and two additional Judges of Appeal. In each Province of 
the Union there is a Provincial Division of the Supreme Court ; while in the 
Cape there are two Local Divisions, and in the Transvaal one, exercising the 
same jurisdiction within limited areas as the Provincial Divisions. The 
Judges hold office during good behaviour. The Circuit System is fuUy 
developed. 

Each Province is further divided into Districts with a Magistiate's Court 
having a prescribed civil and criminal jurisiUction. From this Court there 
is an appeal to the Provincial and Local Divisions of the Supreme Court, and 
thence to the Appellate Division. A distinctive feature of the Criminal 
system is that Ma^j rates’ convictions carrying sentences above a prescribed 
limit are subject to automatic review by a Judge. 

Persons convicted, all com*ts, 1926: males, 864,166, females, 61,762. 

Einance. 

Prior to 1913-14 the expenditure of the four Provinces was entirely met 
from grants by the Union Government. Since then various Financial 
Relations Acts have been passed defining the conditions upon which 
subsidies shall be granted fco the Provinces, assigning and transfern’ng to 
them certain revenues and limiting their powers of taxation. Act No. 46 
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of 1925 bases the subsidy on the attendance of pupils receiving education, 
assigns ceit in revenues collected by the Union to the Provinces and gives 
spe«dal grants to the two smaller Provinces. 

Revenue and expendituie of th*^ Union (excluding Interest on RaUway 
Capital, now paid direct to the Public Debt Commissioners, and Subsidies to 
Provincial Administrations). 



1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 1 

Revenue (ordinary) . 
Expenditure (ordinary) , 
„ Ooan account) 

£ 

22,674,916^ 
10, 505,957 
7,798,225 

£ 

24,2o2,SSS 

19,720,265 

10.617,206 

^ 1 
25.335,543 ; 
20,008,267 ! 
11,330,001 I 

£ 

30,986,778 

20,963,835 

12,309,115 

& 

1 28,677,004 

1 22.<‘09,165 
: 13.290,948 


' Unaudited figures. 


The following are the estimated figures for ordinary revenue and expendi- 
ture for the year 1927-28 : — 


Ordinary Revenue. 


Ordinary Expenditure. 


Customs .... 
Excise . . t . . 

Posts, Telegraplis * Telephones 
Mining .... 

Licences 

Stamp Duties and Fees 
Income Tax, Super Tax, and \ 
Dividend Tax . . . / 

Death Duties .... 

Native Taxes .... 

Native Pass and Compound! 

Fees ... . / 

Land Revenue, Quit Rent, ) 
and Farm Taxes . . i 

Forest Revenue 
Rents of Government Property 

Interest 

Departmental Receipts . 

Fines and Porfeiturfes 
Recoveries of Advances , 
Miscellaneous . 


& 

7.985.000 

1.932.000 

3.579.000 
1,650 000 

160,000 

870.000 

6.522.000 

550.000 

900.000 

50.000 

130.000 

90.000 

210.000 
1,5=»0,000 

700.000 

250.000 

26.000 

280.000 


H.R. H.;The Governor-General . 
Legislature . . . . 
Prime Minister . . . . 
Native Affairs . 

Defence 

M 'lies and Industries . 

Higher Education 
Welfare . 


and Child \ 


Treasury 

Public Debt .... 

Pensions 

High Commissioner in London , 
Miscellaneous Services 
Inland Revenue .... 

Audit 

Customs and Excise . 

J iiNtice 

Superior Courts . 

Magistrates .... 

Police 

Pnsons and Reformatories 

Interior 

Public Health .... 
Mental Hospitals and Train- 
mg Schools . , . / 

Printing and Stationery . . 

Public Works .... 


Agrii ulture .... 
Agriculture (Education) . . 

Forestry ..... 
Posts, Telegraphs and Tele-) 
phones , . . • J 

Lands, Deeds, and Surveys 

Irrigation 

Public Service Commission 
Labour 


£ 

25,906 

177,855 

80,837 

340,132 

923,924 

391,650 

958,137 

76 678 
4,66S,333 

2.319.000 
47 387 

176,044 
149,857 
71,626 
224,724 
77,491 
231 086 
695,721 

2.560.000 
741,964 
211,336 
482,479 

499,544 

309,072 

93Sr562 

787,177 

194,060 

186,926 

2.981.000 

308,188 

196,886 

26,478 

279,952 


Total 


27,488,000 


Total ordinary i , 22,137,892 

Expenditure, loan account . 13,470,000 


» Excluding £5,481,805 for provincial administrations. 
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The gross Public Debt of the Union at March 31, 1927, was 231,476,9481. 
and the net debt, 216,397,4102. 

The estimated expenditure for f&27“28 on Eailv^ays is 27,194,3122. J 
harbours, 1,359,1802. ; steamships, 174,9532. 

Defence. 

The South AMca Defence Act 1912, which became law on June 14, 
1912, as amended by the South Africa Defence Act Amendment Act of 1922, 
provides for the establishment of Defence Forces comprising : — 

1. Tht South African Permanent Foice, which consists of: — (i) The 
South African Stati Corps ; (ii) The South African Instructional Corps ; 
(iii) The South African Naval Service; (iv) The South Alrican Field 
Artillery ; (v) The South African Permanent Ganiscn Artillery ; (vi) The 
South African Engineer Corps ; (vii) The South African Air Force ; (viii) 
The South African Service Corps ; (ix) The South African Medical Corps ; 
(x) Tlie South African Ordnance Corps; (xi) The South African Veterinary 
Corps ; (xii) The South African Administrative, Pay, and Clerical Corps. 

The South Atrican Naval Service includes the officers and men of the 
South African Division of the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve engaged for 
whole-time service. A surveying vessel of 800 tons and two minesweeping 
trawlers are maintained in commission. 

2. The Active Citizen Force ; 3. The Citizen Force Reserve ; 4. The Coast 
Garrison Fcrrco Mes^rve ; 6. The M&yal Naval Volunteer Reserve; 6. The 
National Reserve ; 7 . Eijie Associations ; and 8 . Cadets, 

Every citizen of European descent between the ages of 17 and 60 is liable 
to render personal service in time of war, and tbohe between 17 and 25 are 
liable to undergo a prescribed peace training with the Active Citizen Force 
spread over a period of four consecutive years. The Act states, however, 
that only 50 per cent, of the total number liable to peace training shall 
actually undergo that training unless Parliament makes financial provision 
for the training of a greater number. 

The establishment of Rifle Associations is a marked feature of the Act ; 
citizens between the ages of 21 and 25 who are not entered for peace training 
with the Active Citizen Force are to be compelled to undergo training during 
these four years in a Rifle Association, thus ensuring that, in coilrse of time, 
all citizens will at least know bow to handle and Ube a rifle. 

Provision is also made in the Act for the cadet training of boys between 
13 and 17 in urban and other populous areas where facilities can conveniently 
be arranged. 

The Union is divided into 15 military districts. To each military 
district have been allotted various units of diflerent arms, to which the 
citizens entered for peace training in their 20tli and 21st years are posted. 

Under the 1922 Act the Permanent Force is relieved of all Poli(*e duties 
in peace time for which they were liable under the Act of 1912, and becomes 
a purely military force. Its strength in June, 1927, was 151 offi«ers and 
1,082 white and 273 native other ranks. The strength of the South African 
Air Force was 36 officers and 244 white and 109 native other ranks. 

The provision oi a Police heserve to take the place of the South African 
Mounted Riflemen, when on active service, is no longer necessary, and has 
been expungt^d from the Act of 1912 accordingly. 

A complete rerfiganisation of the Defence Forces has recently taken 
place. The more important changes involve the disbanding of tne S.A. 
Mounted Rifles and the disappearance of the Field Fotce ; the disbanding of 
the Brigade Head-Qrs. of the S.A. Field Artillery, and the distribution of 
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sections of that force to various centres, and the reduction of establishment 
of the Service Corps, Engineering Corp^ Garrison Artillery and Instractionai 
Corps ; and the reduction of the number of Militai-y Districts to 6. 


Production and Industry. 

Ayrimlturc . — The production of wheat in recent years is shown by the 
following table. 


Prodnct’on on European Fanus Only. 


Tear. 

Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Natal. 

Transvaal. 

1 Orange 

1 Free State. 

‘ Union, 

1 E»*Rerves, 
Lrcations, etc. 

1 


1,000 lb. 

1,000 lb. 

1,0001b 

! 1,0001b 

' 1,000 lb. 

1*000 lb. 

1920-21 

389,445 

773 

42,874 

' 5rt,S17 

; 439,409 

17,394 

1921-22 ' 

380,563 

779 

62,904 

j 60,832 

505,138 

1 

1922-23 I 

298,579 

652 

44,902 

; 17,343 

1 361,476 

14,795 

1923-24 

305,056 

490 

33,405 

1 13,747 

1 352,698 i 

5,094 

1924-25 

842,737 

769 

32,300 

45,610 

421,416 

C,49S 


^ Not enumerated. 


The following table gives the production of maize : 


Production on European Farms Only, 


Tear. 

Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Natal. 

1 

Transvaal, j 

Orange , 
Free State. | 

Union. 

Reserves, 
Locations, etc. 

'1921-22 

1922-23 

1928-24 

1924-25 

1825-26* 

1,000 lb. 
116,016 
172,244 
107,610 
161,267 
97,000 

1,0001b. ! 
224.245 
301,419 
244,001 
317,690 
247,800 

1,0001b. 
775,044 i 
1,056,120 i 
745,519 
1,529,864 
779,000 

1.000 lb. 
855,048 

1.021.607 1 

569,290 1 

2.179.607 

565.000 

1,000 lb. 
1.970,948 
3,153 4f'6 
1,000,426 
4,187,924 
1,683,800 

1,000 lb. 

799,302 

581,342 

671,193 

490,200 


' Not enumerated. ■ Preliminary figures. 


Other products, excluding Native Reserves, &c., 1925 : barley, 
49,213,800 lbs. ; oats, 289,006,250 lbs. ; Kaffir com, 312,214,000 lbs. ; 
potatoes, 310,893,000 lbs. ; tobacco, 12,762,476 lbs. 

The 1925 census (Agriculture) showed tlie numbers of live-stock in the 
Union as follows: 9,738,337 cattle; 814,894 horses; 124,010 mules; 
729,866 donkeys; 162,732 ostriches; 35,569,712 sheep; 8,022,857 goats; 
800,888 pigs. 

The production of wool in 1926 was 156,969,334 lbs., and of mohair, 
8,051,114 lbs. The export of ostrich feathers in 1926 was valued at 
71,9222. ; hides and skins at 2,619,045?. and wattle bark at 917,167?. 

Cotton-growing is now undertaken by mauy farmers, the plant being 
found a better drought resistant than either tobacco or maize. The 1926 
yield was 20,391,818 lbs. of seed cotton. The output of sugar in 1924-25 
was 161,210 tons. The area under tea is 3,177 acres, from which the yield 
for 1925-26 was 4,146,371 lbs. (green leaf). It is estinoated that some 16,000 
acres of land suitable for tea plantations are available. 

On March 31, 1925, the forest reserve areas comprised 2,132,033 acres 
demarcated, and 606,592 acres undemarcated: total, 2,638,625 acres. 

Irrigation. — Technif'al and financial assistance is given by the State under 
the Union Irrigation Law of 1912, which was designed to encourage irrigation. 
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Che Government expenditure on irrigation in 1923-24, 1924-26 and 1926-26 
vas 906 180Z., 665,8702. and 240,059Z. respectively from Loan Funds and 
L20,904Z., 137,985Z. and 163,07SZ.* respectively from revenue; total 
L,027,084Z., 803,855Z. and 403,137Z. respectively. 

MaTvufactuTGS . — The report on the industrial census in the Union in 
1 924-25 gives the value added by process of manufacture, &c., as 4l,867,288Z., 
ind the value of the gross production of the industries covered at 84,159,6042. 
The total number of factories which made returns was 7,206. Yalue ol 
Land and buildings, 21,671.SS8Z., machinery, plant, and tools, 31,952,3022., 
Df materials used, 42,292,316/., and cost of fuel, light, and power, .3,453,9642. 
Average number of persons employed, 191,598 (Europeans, 71,004). Wages 
paid, 21,504;084Z. The gross value of the output of the principal groups 
of iudustrie*? was: food, drink, Ac., 26,338,9452.; metals, engineering, &c., 
18,274,3242.; chemicals, &c., 5,884,4132.; heat, light, and power, 4,669,4772.; 
building, &c., 8,463,1162. ; clothing, textiles, &c., 3,193,2072. ; books, 
printing, &c., 4,021,6462. ; leather, &c., 2,888,9802. ; stone, clay, &c., 
2,704,4492. ; vehicles, 1,543,6062. ; furniture, &c., 1,794,3732. 

^ Mining . — The table hereunder gives the total value of the principal 
minerals produced in the Union from the earliest dates of existing records 
to December 31, 1926. The value of gold is calculated at 4*247732. per hne 
ounce up to 1919, when the gold premium came into effect, as from the 24th 
of July. Copper, tin, antimony, scheelite, and silver are valued on the estimated 
pure metal contained in shipments according to the average current prices in 
London. The value of other base minerals is calculated on average local prices. 


Classification. 

Gape of 
Good Hope 

Natal 

Transvaal. 

Orange 
Free State. 

Union, 

Gold 

Diamonds . 

Coal . , . . 1 

Copper , . . 1 

Tm 

£ 

21,947 
189, 756,. 523 

1 2,015,745 

1 20,428,627 
62,482 

£ 

80,174 

29,665,735 i 
389 

£ 

918,599,764 
42,1126,073 
36,778,219 
4.478 010 
5,662,548 

£ 

23,338.961 

4,820,848 

£ 

918,707,885 
255,l-.0 557 
72,786,542 
24,907,032 
5.725,030 

Total , 

212,284,324 

' 1 

29,752,298 1 1,007,544,620 

27,665,804 

1,277,247,046 


The total value of the mineral production of the Union is given here* 
under for recent years : — 


1922 


1923. 


1924. 


1925. 


1926 2 


Ammonia, Sulphate of 
Asbestos . 

Coal 

Coke 

Copper 

Corundum 

Plamonds 

Coldl . 

Iron Pyrite 

Lead 

Lime 


£ 

3,046 
81,230 
3,395,176 
57,758 
38 622 
15,492 
2,266,631 
32,343,485 
4,T14 
94,720 
209,720 


1 Premium included up to 1924. 


£ 

7,531 

121,453 

8,718.706 

76,2^4 

404,511 

22,543 

6,038,207 

41,574,945 

4.906 

138,573 

239,992 


£ 

12.987 
110, nrs 

3,824 746 
90,637 
530,824 
13 284 
8,033,406 
44,739.377 
3,109 
153, v88 
223,204 


£ 

11,920 
162,115 
3,862,118 
92,643 
514,219 
IS, 229 
8,198,128 
40,767.98 1 
3,400 
65,966 
220,664 


£ 

10 080 
216,466 
4.046,620 
106,153 
494,852 
44.871 
10,683,697 
42,286,139 
3,876 
5,726 
252,790 


2 Preliminary figures. 
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1922. 

1923. 

« 1 

1924. i 

1925. 

I92r,.» 


£ 

1 

£ ‘ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Magnesite 

2 372 

2.943 ! 

4,159 ; 

4,007 

4,211 

OsmiTidium 

18,105 

43,528 

102,880 ! 

170,095 

96,734 

Plat, mum .... 






93,307 

Salt (iucludmg by-products'j 

14S,445 

114,225 

Ill 459 ! 

105,969 

133,350 

Silver .... 

171,427 

197,888 

212,470 ‘ 

lG6,fc98 

126,580 

Soda (crude) 

],5SS 

1,058 

0,844 

13,480 

22,970 

Talc . . 

1 1,023 ' 

1,005 

1 

262 

3S5 

Tar 

3,021 

8,597 

%iso i 

S441 

16,400 

Tin .... 

Zmc 

69,980 . 

170, .337 

306,398 

304,562 

310,899 

Quarries , . . ! 

1 56,032 1 

100,922 

172,216 

105,248 

84,107 

Other minerals 

3,993*1 

1 9,479* 

14,373 

32,705 

42,6422 

Total including items not 






named . . , 

38,972,246 

52.987,003 

58,678,418 

54,804,940 

! 59,085,927 


1 Preliminary fiaures. 

2 Including ‘other Coal By-products’ values for 1922, 1923, 1924, 1926 and 1026, 
7i;., 1,270Z., 1,840Z., 4,010Z., 5,044Z. 


The gold output in 1926 was 9,954,762 fine oz. ; silver, 981,333 fine oz. ; 
diamonds, 3,217,967 metric carats ; coal production 1926, 13,734,463 tons. 

The gold output in 1925 was 9,697,692 tine oz. ; silver, 1,161,470 fine oz.; 
diamonds, 2,430,128 metric carats; coal i)roduction 1925, 12,999,666 
tons of 2,000 lb. 

The following table shows the average number of persons employed on 
mines and in allied concerns in the Union in 1926 : — 


Classification 

Number of Persons 

Proportion of 

i 

European 

Asiatic 

Natives and 
Other 
Coloui-ed 

Total 

Total Persons 
Employed 

Gold . 

Diamonds 

Coal . . , 

Other Minerals , 
Power Supply Com- 
panies and Quar- 
ries . 

20,685 

14,780 

1,730 

978 

102 

25 

1,533 

2 

194,900 

57,23d 

35,043 

13,953 

215,747 

72,041 

38,312 

14,933 

62-60 

2U-91 

11-11 

4-34 

850 1 

2,786 

8,585 

1-04 

Total 

39,029 1 

1 

305,089 

844,018 

100-00 


Conmierce. 


The total value of the Imports and Exports of the Union of South Africa, 
exclusive of Specie, was as follows : — 


Tear 

Imports 

Exports ! 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 


£ 

£ 1 


£ 

£ 

1919 

50,791,205 

102,402,627 ' 

1923 

57,814,440 

81.047,094 

1920 

101,827,104 

98, 890,483 i 

1924 j 

1 65,816,617 

84,256,972 

1921 

57,800,816 

74,854,154 j 

1925 

67,928,799 

82,305,219 

1922 

51,418,450 

64,978,524 

1926 

72,59^,157 

76.267,858 


i2 
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The priueiiial articles of import and export f or 1926 and 1S26 were ■ — 
Iiuitorts ! 1 ‘^♦20 ; 192ti } 

j — i ! “'4 ” ! 

Apparel . * . ' 4,184,031 j 3,708,057 i 

Arms and Ammum- r ; : 

tion - , . : 399,313 510,464 i 

Bags . . . 1,S78,2S2 1,173,028 j 

Cotton Manufaotrs. ' 

.111(1 Pie'*ti Goods . I 6,622,644 0,664,558 | 

Dmt:'' and Cl'en.iual.'-f 1,160,670 1,139,700 ( 

Electncal VTiie and i 
Fitnn'-'sS . . 2,372 085 2,020,242 j 

Food and Drink . i 8,017,-11 7,268.442 1 

Furniture . . ! 748,507 810,999 

Gljcenne . . • 220,039 346,800 

Haberdashery . ' 1,389,742 1,451.840 

Hardware & Cutlery \ 3 150,859 3,979,074 
Hats and Caps . 555,701 720,540 

Implements Agri- 

cultnral . . 1,315,081 1,083,910 

India Rubber 

Jlannfactnres * . f 772,849 860,269 

Iron and Steel .,1,725,801 1,818,300 

Leather Mannfac- ■ 
tures; Mainly i 

Boots and Shoes . ! 1.168,879 1,244,237 
Machinery < . . ' 3,340 581 3,954,892 

Nitrates . , ,1 125,404 194,796 

Oils. . . .‘2,470,482 3,093,203 

Printing Paper . i 502,090 668,150 

Stationery & Books 1 1,175.786 1.367,610 
Tobacco . . . ‘ 4,616 4,055 

Vehicles* . . j 4,587,622 4,948,059 

Wax (ParafiBn and 

Stearinf) . > 278,158 319,313 

Wood and Timber 1 1,669,197 1,861,073 
Woollen Manufac- I 
tnres . . . i 1,730,566 2,078,421 

Zinc . . . ! 91. .595 99,767 

* Excluding bunker coal. • Including Electrical Machinery. 

• Includes tyres imported separately. 

• Excluding agricultural and electncal raachinerr, and locomotives. 

* Excluding tyres imported separately (included under rubber m«nufactures). 

Imports of specie amounted to 8,718^. in 1925 and 160,6482. in 1926, 
and exports to 7,07*2,000^. in 1926 and 10,237,0+5?. in 1926. 

The total value of general merchandise, exclu.sive of specie and Govern- 
ment stores, imported into British. South Africa in 1926 was 70,824,438?., 
of which 34,889,1492. came from the United Kingdom, 8,807,1222 from the 
rest of the British Kmpire, 11,916,2617. from the United States of America, 
and 6,7587 from the Belgian Congo. ^ The imports of Government stores 
amounted to 5,369,2127. 

The total exports, excluding specie, in 1926, were 75,609,0957. (excluding 
ships* stores value 2,470,4087.), of which 60,781,7277. went to the United 
Kingdom, 9,588,8867. to the rest of the Empire and 2,320,6477. totheU.S.A. 

Shipping and Oornmnnications. 

Oversea shipping 1926 ; entered, 1,321 vessels of 4,^87,406 tons net ; 
cleared, , 1,303 of 4,945,337 tons. Coastwise: entered, 3,667 vessels of 
8,941,822 tons net ; cleared, 3,684 of 8,982,837 tons. 

Prior to the Union the State Rail wavs of the several colonies were operated 
by the separate Governments. In May, 1910, the Government lines were 
merg^ into one system, the South African Railways, under the control ol 
the Union Government. The total open mileage of this system at the end of 


Angora Hair . 

Bark 

Blasting Compounds 
Butter & Substitutes 
Coal 1 . . . 

Diamonds . 

B'eatbers, Ostrich ' . 
Fi.«5h .... 

! Gold .... 

' Hides and Skms 
Maize 

Maize Meal 
' Meats 
!' Tobacco . 
j Wines 
1 Wool 


£ I 

836,328 
1,109,161 
13,312 
59,275 
1,071,3‘»3 
8,605,525 
203.976 
8H5 372 
34,337,506 
2,870,75*. 
5,669,405 
819,820 
30.5,222 
36,656 
24,515 
15,095,446 


£ 

741,715 
917,167 
9,984 
18,153 
1,418,908 
10,732 810 
71,922 
269,265 
32,559,037 
2,619 045 
908,541 
200,207 
505,939 
90,273 
26.905 
12,045,851 
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March, 1926, was 12,002 (1926-27, 12,206) [comprising Cape 4.S3« '1926-27, 
4,9S2) miles. Orange Free State 1,489 {1926-27, 1,504) miles. Ttaii-v'ca: 2.939 
(1926-27, 2,958) mil®, Natal, 1,379 (1926-27, 1,460; miles,' and South 'West 
Atrica 1,352], of which 11,017 (i926— 27, 11,286) mles are 3 ft. 6 in. j^ange, 
and 985 (1926—27, 920) miles 2 ft. gaiii^e. The ca|»ital exj^enditiire on 
Goveniment Railways up to March 31, 1926, amounted to 123,273,570^., 
1926-27, ]28,024,*206Z. Earmngs, 1924-25, 21,747,631/!. and 3925-26, 
24,151,407Z., 1926-27, 24,093,347^. ; woiking expenditure. 1925-26, 
18,735,325/. (including depreciation), 1926-27, 19,437,177/. ; passengers, 
76 millions, 1926-27, SO millions ; goods carried, 21,072,082, 1926-27, 
20,615,369 tons (exclusive of live-stock tonnage). Mili-age of private linas, 
418, 1926-27. 418 miles (Cape, 249, Xatal, 84, Transvaal, 7, O.F.S., 4, and 
South West Africa, 74). 

At the end of 1926-27 there were in the TJnion 3,154 post offices. Tele- 
grams dealt with numbered 6,055,679. The number of monev orders issued 
during the year 1926-27 was 577.844, and the value 2,701,470/., while 
639,620 orders of the value of 2,483,984/. were paid. 4,461,1:70 postal orders 
amounting to 2,439,310/. were issued, and 3,012,519, valued at 2,085,772/., 
paid. The revenue of the Post Office m 192.5-26 was 1,892,063/. and 1926- 
27 was 1,717,588/. The expenditure in 1925-26, was 1,645,138/. The 
revenue of the telegranh and telephone seivices (exiluded from the previous 
figures) was in 1925-26, 1,646,091/.. and in 19**6-27 was 1,777,929/. Ex- 
penditure in 1925-26, 1,143,231/., 1926-27, postal and telegraph, 1,686,299/., 
telephone, 1,220,372/. 

At the end of March, 1927, there were 7,492 miles of telegraph line, 
carrying 37,836 miles of wire, and 11,290 (excluding telegraph lines on 
telephone routes) miles of telephone trunk route ; the total mile«ge of wire 
on all routes was 320,488. 12 857 wireless messages were dealt with during 
the year 1926-27. A powerful international wireless station is to he 
established about 30 mile.s from Cape Town. It will be a link in the wiieless 
“chain” of the British Empire. 

The number of depositors in the Government Savings Bank in the Union 
at the end of March, 1927, was 350,587, and the amount standing to their 
credit 6,610,666/. 

Banks. 


Statistics of the bank.s in the Union are as follows ; — 


- 

Six B nks. 

Juue SO, 1927 

South African 
Reserve Hank,* 
June 30, 1927. 


£ 

£ 

Subscribed capital 

16,404,492 

1,000.000 

Paid-up capital 

7,706.778 

1,000,000 

Reserve fund 

4,240 089 

422,912 

Notes in circulation 

1,516,681* 

8,606.209 

Deposit and current accounts . 

93,639,937 

7,518,153 

Com and bullion 

3,034 669 

9,311,169 

Gold Certificates 


— 

Becunties, Oovemment and other 

18,574,446 

2,273.098 

Bills of Exchange ! 

23,3s8,262 

6,812,671 

Advances 

46,600, s24 



* In Deceuiber, 1920, under tl.e boutli AJiuau Oi rreni-y sno Bankiig Act, 1920, a 
Central Reserve Bank was esiatilishen at. Piet.«*r»a. it c<n)ineT ced <>p»ratioiiS ii. June, 
1921, and be^jati to issue notes in April, 1922. Liahilitv f(»r the outstanding i.otrs of The 
oonimer ial banliN w«s transferred to it t-n June ?0, 1924, and ann*niited to 233,246/. on 
June 80, 1926. A branch was opened in J» bannesl*! rg on S» pt*n.ber 1, 192'S. and further 
brsnches at Gape Town, Durbgjj^ fort Elizabeth Aud East London bj the end of the year, 
> Circulating in Rhodesia. 
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Money, Weights, and Measures. 

An Act of 1922 provided for the ibsue ot a Union Coinage with denomina- 
tions identical with those of British 6oi«»s, which remain legal tender, and a 
branch of the Royal Mint has been established at Pretoria. 

Union of South Africa >ilver and bronze coins of 2s. Qd., 2s., Is., 6d., 2d., 
Id, Jd are b<-iug coined and are in circulation. A considerable portion 
of the gold output is being minted. 

An Act (No. 22 of 1922) was passed legalizing the optional use of 
either the metric or the imperial standard weights and measures, but under 
a proclamation of 1923 the ewt. has been replaced by the ‘cental’ of 
100 lbs. The following old Butch measures are, however, still in use; — 
Liquid Measure: Leaguer = about 12S imperial gallons; half aum =15^ 
imperial gallons ; anker = 7^ imperial gallons. Capacity : Muid = 3 bushels. 
The customary surface mea.sure is the Morgen, equal to 2T165402 acres ; 
1,000 Cape lineal feet are equal to 1,033 British imperial feet. 

Books of Beferenee. 

1 . Official Publications. 

The South Africa Act, 1‘J09. 

Official Year-Book of the Union of South Africa, and of Basutoland, Bechnanaland 
Protectorate, and 8 wa 2 il and. Pretoria. Annual. 

iloutlily Bulletin of Umou St/ tiatics. 

Sta-isucs of Proriuction : Manufacturing Industries. Annual, 

Statistics of Production : Censi s of Agrifulture. Annual 

Eepfirts of Select Coinmiitees, Couimissions, etc., since 1910 : classified according to 
subject. 

Anuual Statement of Trade and Shipping of ttie Union of South Africa. Cape Town. 

Report to the Bo.ard of Trade on Economic Conditions in South Africa. Annual 
London. 

Trade Report. Monthly Cape Town. 

The Selborne Me-uorandum on the Union of S. Africa. London, 1925. 

2 . Non-Official Publications. 

Brand (Hon. R. H.), The Union of South Africa. Oxford, 1909. 

Brown (A. 8 .) and Brown (G. O.), Editors. The Guide to South and Bast Africa. 
Annual. London. 

Cory(Q. E,), The Rise of South Africa 4 vols. London, 1910, 1913, 1919, and 1926, 

Bawbnni (Cnarles), My South African Tear. London, 1921. 

JOawBon H.>, South Africa Peoi»le, places and Prohlems. London, 1925. 

Be ATocA: (Dr M. H.), Analysis of the Finances of the Union. Cape Town, 1922.— State 
Ownership in Sc th Afnca. Cape Town, 1923. 

BonnithonieC^. A.) Wonderful Africa. London, 1925. 

Bornan (.S. S ), Py^iinies and Bushiuen of the Kalahan. London, 1925. 

£dgar(3.\ \ Historv of South Africa. Oxford, 1923. 

Byhm (G. W.), Select constitutional documents, illustrating South African History, 
1795-1910, London, 1919. 

Fairbridge (D.), A History of South Africa. London, 1918. —Historic Houses of South 
Africa. Capetown, 1922. 

Fitssimon* (P. W.), The Natural History of South Africa. London, 1921. 

Baagner and Ivy, Sketclies of South African Bird Life. Cape Town, 1923. 

Ban^ison (C. W. P.), The Trade, Industries, Products and Resources of S. Africa. 
Woodchest^-r, 1926 

laffiont (A. B.l, Economic Geography of South Africa. Cape Town, 1925. 

Zchfeldt ' R. A.), The Natural Resources of South Africa. London, 1922. 

leibrandt (H C.V.), Precis of the Archives of ilie Cape of Good Hope, 1696-1708, 
1716-1806. 6 ^ols. Cape Town, 1896-1906. 

Zloyd (A. C. G.), A List of the Serial Publications Available for Consultation in the 
Libraries and Scientific luhtitutions of the Union of South Afnca. Cape Town, 1921. 

^ Lucas (ssir C. P.), Historical Geograptiy of the British Colonies, South. Africa. Part I. 
History, revised bv Sir 0. Luca-^, and Part II., Geoinaphical, revised by A. B. Keith. 
Oxford, 1016. — Partition and Colonisation of Afnca. London, 1922. 

Marks <3 L.), lUustrat d Guide to Soutu Africa. Cape Town, 1925. 

MfndeUsohn (S.), Bibliography of Hooks relating toHouth Africa. London. 

Mmtzel (O. F.). Description of the Cape. Cape Town, 1921 and 1925. 

Millen (S. G.), The South Africans, London, 1926. 
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Nolema (S. M.)» The Bantn, Past and Present. Edinburgh, 1920. 

Nathan (M ), Th*- South African Commonwealth. London, 1919.— South Africa from 
Withm. London, 1926. ^ 

Oxford Survey of the British Empire. Vol III. African Territories, London, 1914. 

Pretier (Q, S.), Voorcrek .ersmense. 3 vols. Cape Town, 191S, 1920, 1922. 

Scully (W. 0.), A History of South Africa, trom the Earliest Days to the Union. 
London, 1916 

Stir^ (D. W.), Eight Years A'liong the Barotse London, 1922. 

Theal (O. McCall), South Africa Eigtitii Edition. Loudon, 1917. — Catalogue of Books 
and i‘amphleth relating to South Africa south of the Zambesi Cape Town, 1912.— 
History and Ethnography of South Afnca. 11 vols, London, 1907-20. 

TUby (A. Wyatr), South Africa (1486-1913). London, 1914. 

Walker (E. A.), Historical Atlas of South Afnca. London, 1922.— A History of South 
Africa. L* ndou, 1927. 

Worafold (W B.), The Union of South Africa. London, 1912.— Lord Milner's Work in 
South Africa, 1897-1902 London (new edition), 1913. — The Reconstruction of the New 
Colonies under Lord Milner, 1902-1905. 2 vols. London, 1913. 


PROVINCE OR THE CAPE OF GOOB HOPE. 

Constitlltioil and Government. — The Colony of the Cape of Good Hope 
was originally founded by the Dutch in the year 1652. Britain took 
possession of it in 1795 hut evacuated it in 1803. A British force again took 
possession in 1806 and the Colony has remained a British Possession since 
that date. It was formally ceded to Great Britain by the Convention of 
London, August 13, 1814. Letters Patent issued in 1850 declared that 
in the Colony there should be a Parliament which should consist of the 
Governor, a Legislative Council, and a House of Assembly. On the 31st 
May, 1910, the Colony was merged in the Union of South Africa, thereafter 
forming an original province of the Union. 

Cape Town is the seat of the Provincial Administration. 

Ad^nimstrator.— 'The Hon. A. P. J Fourie. (Salary 2,500Z.) 

The Province is divided into 122 magisterial districts, and the Colony 
proper, including Bechuanaland, but exclusive of the Transkeian territories, 
into 90 fiscal divisions. Each division has a Council of at least 6 members 
(14 m the Cape Division) elected triennially by the owners or occupiers of 
immovable property. These Councils look after roads, boundaries, and 
beacons; return 3 members to the Licensing Court, and perform other 
local duties. 

There are 128 Municipalities, each governed by a Mayor or Chairman 
and Councillors, a certain number of whom are elected annually by the 
ratepayers. There are also 77 Tillage Management Boards. 


Area and Population. — The following table gives the population of 
the Cape of Good Hope at each census : — 


Census 


All Races 


/ 

European j 

Coloured 

Year 

Total 

Males ; 

1 

Females 

Males 1 

i 

Females | 

Males 

Females 

1866 . 

496,381 

255,760 1 

240,621 

95,410 1 

86,182 

160,360 

164,439 

1876 . 

720,984 1 369,628 | 

351,356 

123,910 1 

112,873 I 

245,718 

238,483 

1891 . 1 

1,527,224 

767,327 

759,897 

195,956 . 
318,544 1 

181,031 

571,371 

900,396 

678,866 

1904 . i 

2,409.804 

1,218,940 

1,190,864 

261,197 ; 

929,667 

1911 , 

2,564,965 

1,256,671 , 

1,809,294 

301,208 i 

281,109 

954,403 

1,028,185 

1918 . ! 




_ 

311, .312 1 

307,613 1 

— 

— 

1921 . 

2,782,719 

1,348,589 

1,434, 130 

329, **.94 ! 
3o7,5S3 t 

321,215 , 

1,019,196 

1,112,916 

1926 ! 

— 


— 

348,554 , 

— 

— 
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The following table gives the area and population of the Province and 
native Territories in 1921 and 1926 • — 


— 1 Area in j 

; Sq. Miles 1 

» 

1921 

1926 

1 European _ 
j ^ European 

Total 

European 

Colony Proper . ' 260,185 | 635,651 i 1,183,077 

East Grhiualand ! 6,602 ; 6,245 ; 258,582 

Tembuland . 1 3,339 ' 4,627 ' 230,361 

Transkei . . t 2,604 2,292 j 195,803 

Pondoland . ' 3,906 1 1,512 1 268,392 

1 ! 

1,818,728 

264,827 

234,988 

198,095 

264,904 

690,079 

7,065 

4,693 

2,477 

1,823 

Total Province , 276,536 j 650,327 ! 2,131,215 

2,781,542 

706,137 


Of the non-European population in 1921, 7,696 were Asiatics, 1,640,162 
were Bintu, and 484,252 were of mixed and other races. The great majority 
are engaged in agricultural or domestic employments. 

Chief Towns: The census figures for the European population in 1926 
are*— Cape Town, 130,568; Kimberley, 17,268; Port Elizabeth, 33,371 ; 
Graham's Town, 7,652 ; Paarl, 6,678 ; King William's Town, 6,444 ; East 
London, 23,210 ; Graaff-Reinet, 4,576 ; Worcester, 4,233 ;Uitenhage, 8,121 : 
Oudt^'hoom 5,649. 

Marriages, births and deaths in five years, so far as registered 


^ 1 
Year | 

European 

17oii-European 1 

1 Birtjhs 

1 Deaths 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths ^ 

Marnngps 

1922 i 

IS, 248 

6,425 i 

6,53s 1 

39,K07 

29,577 

8,444 

192S ! 

lh,296 

0,577 1 

4,823 ! 

39,350 

30,715 

&,106 

1924 

IS, 730 

1 0,740 

5.845 

87.593 

27,262 

8,923 

1925 

18,866 

; 6,910 

5,723 1 

36,984 

26;094 

8,704 

1920 

18 b75 1 

r,0o3 

5,972 

38,798 

20,114 

9,154 


^ Partial registration. 


Eeligioa.™ In 1921 there were 1,684,906 Christians— 546,065 members 
of Dutch Churches, 358,827 Anglicans, 105,696 Presbyterians, 115,941 Con- 
gregationalists, 394,085 Methodists, 76,421 Lutherans, 47,293 Roman 
Cathodes, 16, 102 Baptists, and 24,476 other Christian sects, Mohammedans 
24,618, Jews 21,224, Heathen 1,002,450, others 49,606, 


Instruction. — Local school administration is conducted by school hoards 
^d school committees, the unit of administration being the school district. 
There are now (1927) 112 such districts, each under the control of a school 
iwam, two-thirds td whose members are elected by the ratepayers and one- 
th^a nominatt^d by Government and local authority. Education is com- 
pulsory for childr^ of European pa-entage. Grants in support of education 
we provided from Piovim-ial C uncil rt-venues, primary education being free. 
Aided schools 19^, 4,585. There aie 137,843 Euroj>ean putuls and 176.J+56 

teachers 11,286 i6,328 m European schools, 
and 4,908 in non-European schools). 

. Proviacial BxpeuditMe on education (excluding Higher Education, which 
Central Government) in 1926-26 amounted to 

2,890,4204. 



PAUPERISM — FINANCE — COMMERCE 


2S9 


FatLperism. — There is no system of poor-law relief. 

coming into efl^ct of the Union there is only one financial 
statement for the four provinces toget.Vier. Particulars arc given aVove under the Umon. 
Since the passing of the Financial Relations Act, 1033, the Pr.-ivineHil revenue con.sists 
ot certain revenues assigned, to the Province and an amount V(»tcfi by Parliament by way 
of subsidy. The following figures show the provincial revenue and expenditure for five 
years 


1 

1921-22 

1922-23 ' 

1923-24 

1024-25 

1925-&; 

Revenue:— 

& 

£ i 

^ 1 

£ 

& 

Provincial .... 

1,152 S72 

l,2rtl,6,SS 

1,403,851 

1,076,311 

1.4&7,SCD 

Union Subsidy 

1,758,000 

1,509, 

1,652, G3G^ 

1,701,315 3 

2,350, 014 

Total Revenue 

2.910,872 

2.881,52$ 1 

3,l-5fl.4&7 

3, 377,020 

' 3 837,874 

Total Ordinary Expenditure 

3,314,476 

3,2b0,923' 

3,760,005 

3,537,SSO 

3,079.ST9 


» Includes 30,0001. for 1923-24 and for 1924-25, and 46,500^. for 1925-20 in respect of a 
Special Grant irom the Union Government lor IJCative Education. The hgures for 
1925-26 also include a Special Grant from the Union Govern.uent of 40,750t'. for Roads. 


Ordinary Expenditure 1925-26: — General Administration, 317,140?,; 
Education, 2,821,881?.; Hospitals and Poor Belief, 203,448?.; Roads, 
Bridges, Works, 337,410?. Capital Expenditure 1925-26, 249,743?. 

Conmierce.— Since the coming into effect of the Union there are no 
special records of trade for each of the Provinces. The British Board of 
iVade statist’ cs, however, continue to give details of trade between the United 
Kingdom and each Province separately. The following iigures show the 
value of the trade between the Cape of Good Hope Province and the United 
Kingdom for live years : — 



1923 

1 1924 

1925 ' 

1926 

1 

1927 


& 

1 ^ i 

1 ; 

£ 

1 ^ ' 

i £ 

Imports from Cape . , 

10,234,994 

I 12,477,627 * 

16,574,894 

12,385,632 

; 15,082,404 

Exports from U.K. to 
Cape 

12,689,474 18,243,089 

13,271,544 

14,663,655 

1 14,239.807 


The more important imports and exports in 1926 were ; — Imports 
into United Kingdom: sheep’s wool (111,776,900 lbs.), 8J93,lo5?. ; 
mohair, 531,277?. ; raw hides, 286,510?. ; sheep skins, 542 699?. ; maize, 
1,277,565?. ; feathers, 133,203?. Exports from United Kingdom (British 
produce) : cotton goods. 1,884,997?.; woollens. 776.594?. ; apparel (including 
hats and boots), 2,434,225?. ; machinery, 1,208.. 619?, ; iron and steel goods, 
1,749,995?.; paper, 333,343?. ; rubber manufactures, 233,036?. 


Statistical and other Books of Eeferenee concerning the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

1. Official Publications. 

Colonial Office List. Annual. Loudon. 

Statistical Abstract for the several Colonies and other Possessions of the United King- 
dom. Annual. London. 
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2. Non-Opficial Publications, 

Brown (A. S. and G. 6.)i Onide to South Africa. Annual. London. 

Mraizcl (0. F.), Description of the Cape. •Part I. 1921. Part II. 1925. Cape Totth. 
Playne (S.), Cape Colony : Its History, Commerce, Industries, and Resources. London. 
1912. 

Stow (G W.), The Native Races of South Africa. London, 1905 
^^f'a^(G. M.), History of South Africa. 3 vols. London, 1908-04. 

The Government of South Africa 2 vols. Cape Town, 1908. 

The South African Natives. London 1908. 


PROVINCE OF NATAL. 

Constitlltion and Grovernment, — Natal was annexed to Cape Colony 
in 1844, placed under separate government in 1845, and under charter of 
July 15, 1856, erected into a sej«arate Colony. By this charter partially 
representative institutions were established, and, under a Natal Act oi 1898, 
assented to by Order in Council, June 26, 1893, the Colony obtained re-^pon- 
sible g'lvernment The province of 2ululand was annexed to Natal on 
December 30, ■ 1897. The districts of Vryheid, Utrecht and part of 
Wakkerstroom, formerly belonging to the Transvaal, were annexed in 
January, 1903. On May 31, 1910, the Colony was merged in the Union 
of South Africa, becoming an original province of the Union. 

The seat uf provincial government in Natal is Pietermaritzburg, 

AdminUtrator . — The Hon. H. Gordon Watson (Jan. 1928) (2,OOOL) 

Area and Population.— The Province (including Zululand, 10,427 
square miles) has an aiea of 35,284 square miles, with a seaboard of about 
360 miles. The climate is sub- tropical on the coast and somewhat colder 
inland. It is well suited to Europeans. The Province is divided into 
40 Magisterial Divisions. 

The European population has more than trebled since 1879. The returns 
of the total population at the last six censuses were : — 


Census 

All Races 

1 

1 

European 

Coloured 

Year 

Total j Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1891 , . 

1904 , . 

1911 . 

1918 . . 

3921 . . 

192G . . 

543,913 i 268, 0C2 
1,108,754 1 550,631 
1,194,043 ' 564,648 

j 1,429,398 j 707,600 

275, ^51 
558,123 
629,395 

727,798 

25,787 1 

56,758 1 

52,495 

02,745 

70,477 

81,170 

21,001 

40,351 

45,619 

59,186 

66,361 

77,746 

242,275 

4^3,873 

512,163 

637,123 

254.850 

517,772 

683,776 

655,437 


The figures for 1891 exclude Zululand ; those for 1904 and 1911 in- 
clude the districts of Vryheid, Utrecht, Paulpietersburg, Ngotshe, and 
Babanango. 

Population of Durban according to the census of 1921 : European 57,095 
other 89,215, total 146,310; and of Pietermaritzburg: European 17,998, 
coloured 18,025, total 36,028. The European population of Durban in 1918 
was 48,413, and of Pietermaritzburg, 18,525. The census figures for the 
European population of Durban in 1926 are 70,883, and of Pieterraaiitzbnrg, 
19,748. 
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Mamacfes, births and deaths for 1925 and 1926 are as follows : — 


Tear 


European 

% 

1 Nou-E'ircpeaii ' 

1 Biiths j 

Deaths 

' Marriage‘s 

^ Birth.s Deaths , Marnages 

1925 

3,509 

1,532 

1 

; 1,299 

, 8 319 ; 4,462 ' 2,824 

1926 

3,5S8 i 

! 

1,503 

; 1,342 

i S,2TS , 4,843 i 2,941 


Partial ^egl^t^ation 


Instruction. — With the exception of Higher Education, whicli is under 
the control of the Union Government, Education comes under the Provincial 
Administration. In 1926 there were, for children of European extraction, 
171 schools giving primary, 24 giving beyond primary ednoation, in all 19.5 
schools, which were supported eithei entirely or partially by (Government 
funds. In addition there were 2 technical college^!, 1 piivsical culture school, 
3 night continuation classes. 1 trainirig school for teachers, and 300 farm 
schools. For coloured children, there were 553 native schools; 52 Asiatic 
schools and 23 other coloured schools. State and S cate-aided. The aggregate 
number of European pupils in reirular attendance at the Government and 
inspected schools was 32,422 for 1925 ; the average daily attendance 90'0 
per cent, of the anmber on the registers. The number of native, Asiatic, 
and coloured children receiving instruction in 1925 amounted to 41,792. 
A sum of 111,421Z, was spent on native, Asiatic and coloured education 
during 1925-26 out of public funds ; the corresponding figure in respect of 
European education was 439,2502. It is estimated that only a very small 
percentage of European children are receiving no edncation. 


PiBance. — For financial arrangements, see p. 228 above. The follow- 
ing figures show the provincial revenue and expeniiiture for six years — 



1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 1 

1924-25 

1925-26 

Revenue . — 

Provmcial 

Union Subsidy .... 

£ 

359,320 

639,999 

£ 

413 219 
563,032 

& ' 
426,936 1 
599,2391 

£ 

448,350 

611,880* 

£ 

486,420 

538,781 

Total Revenue . . • • 1 

999,319 

976.251 

1,026,175 

1,060,230 

1,024,201 

Total Ordinary Expenditure . 

991,812 

973.0S6 

1,029,628 

1,070,144 

1,114,129 


» Includes 10,000?. for 1928-24 and for 1924-25, and 21,250?. for 1925-26 in respect of a 
Special Grant from the Union Government foi Native Education. 


Ordinary Expenditure, 1925-26: General administration, 52,380^.; 
edncation, 642,066?. ; hospitals and poor relief, 141,179?. ; roads, bridges, 
work.s, 270,918?. ; Miscellaneous 7,586?. The capital expen(iiture in 1925-26 
was 189,436?. 

Production, and Industry.— On the Coast and in Zulnland there 
are vast plantations of sugar (output, 1924-25, 161,210 tons) and tea, 
while cereals of all kinds (especially maize), frmts, vegetables, the Acacia 
molissima, the bark of which is so much used for tanning purposes, and 
other crops are produced. 

The Province is rich in mineral wealth, particularly coal. Other 
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Belig^OU. — Statistics for the Transvaal (Census 1921) ; — 


Churches, &c. 

j Euro- 
j prana 

i 

Others [ 

1 ^ 

1 Churches, &c. 

Emo- ! 
jieans | 

Others 

Dutch Churches . . 

1 2ST.630 

49,57s ' 

Other Christian . . . 

19,564 

33,515 

64,437 

Anglican .... 

98,S-t9 

94,543 ' 

I Jews 

Presbyterian ... 

31,715 

12,407 

Hindus and other non- 



Methodist . . . , i 

37,921 

143,441 

Ohristians 

1,804 

15,499 

Roiiian Catholic . I 

23, -IIP 

14,490 

Other Religions and 


Lutheran .... 

4,583 ; 

136,835 

Sects j 

4,507 

11,013,417 


lastlRCtioIl. — All education except that of a university and of a voca- 
tional type is under the provincial authority. The Province has been divided 
for the purposes of local control and management into thirty-one school 
districts. Instruction in Government Schools, both primary and secondary, 
is free. The new University of the Witwatersrand was established in 
Johannesburg in 1 921. 

The following statistics of education are for the year ending Dec. 31, 1926 : 
1,162 primary schools with 112,294 pupils ; 41 beyond pnmary schools, with 
an enrolment of 10,163 pupils ;* 432 State and State-aided schools for coloured, 
native and Indian childien, with 48,059 pupils. Theie are four training 
institutions for European teachers, with 81 o '.tudents ; and three for coloured 
teachers, with 253 students. During the year 1926, 2,844,4701. was 
expended for educational purposes. 

The medium of instruction up to the fourth standard is the home 
language (English or Afrikaans) of the pupil, but parents may request that 
the other language he gradually introduced as a second medium. Above the 
fourth standard both languages may be used at the parents’ option or as 
occasion allows. Bible History is taught in every school, but no doctrine or 
dogma peculiar to any religious denomination or sect may be taught. 


Finance.—ror financial arrangements, see p. 228 above. 

The following figures show the provincial revenue and expenditure for 
six years *. — 


1 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1928-24 

1924-25 

1925-26. 

Revenue 

Provincial . 

Union Subsidy . 

£ 

1,873,625 

1,635,999 

£ 

1,523,167 

1,456,936 

£ 

1,687,338 

1,506,8951 

£ 

I, 872.171 

I I, 568,986 » 

& 

1,966,072 

1,778,588 

Total Revenue 

3,609,624 

2,980,103 

3,194,288 

8,431,157 

3,744,655 

Total Ordinary Expen- 
diture .... 

3.436,638 

3,272,802 

8,873,242 

3,548,820 

8,617,696 



Ordinary Expenditure, 1925-26: General administration, 145,409L ; 
education, 2,673,7392. ; hospitals and poor relief, 4*21, 416L ; roads, bridges, 
works, 377,1322. The capital expenditure in 1925-26 was 257. 761 Z. 

-kT mainly derived from Employers’ Tax, Licences, 

Native Pass Pees, Poll Tax, Transfer Duty and Companies’ Tax. 

^ l^oductlOIl SXld IlldnS‘try.““Th6 Province is in the main a stock- 
raising ooxmtry, though there are contiderable areas well adapted for agri- 
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culture, including the growing of tropical crops. The extent of land under 
cultivation is givt-n as 3,523,218 acies : fallov laisd as about 398,644 acres. 
The maize and tobacco crops namy be wg^rded as the most iiiiportant. 

The live-stock numbered in 1925, 2,86*2.411 cattle, 4,116,490 sheep, 
854.525 goats (including 31,513 of the valuable Aiigo»a breed). 

For mineral production, st'e above, 232 The Province has iron and 
brass foundries and engineering works, gram-mills, breweries, brick, tile, 
and pottery works, tobacco, R'»ap, ann candle factories, coach and v/agon 
works. .\c. The Transvaal gold output in 1926 was valued at 42,342,122?., 
and in 1927 at 43,055,178?. 

ConinLCrce. — Since the coming into effect of the Union there are no 
special records of trade for each of the Provinces. The British Board of Trade 
statistics, however, continue to give demils of trade between the United 
Kingdom and each Province The following figures show the value of the 
trade between the Transvaal Province and the United Kingdom for five 
years : — 



1923 

1924 

1925 1 

j 192G j 

1927 


£ 

& 

1 ^ 

: £ 1 

! £ 

Imports from Transvaal 
Exports of U.K. to 

252,850 

509,990 

392,751 

i 229.319 i 

1 ! 

5,991,704 

Transvaal . 

6,827,637 

7,452,141 

8,103,344 

j 8,119,495 

8,306,162 


The more important imports and exports in 1926 were ; — Imports 
into United Kingdom: cofiper bars, etc., 111,812?. Exports from United 
Kingdom (British produce) : Cottons, 1,203,490?. ; woollens, 561,014? ; 
appai el (including hats and boots), 1,763,082?. ; machinery, 591,912? ; iron 
and steel and manufactures, 484,273?.; chemicals and preparations, 261,222?. 

Statistical and other Books of Eeference. 

Papers, Correspondence, «fec., relating to tbe Transvaal from 1852 to 1903. London. 

History of the War in South Africa, 1899-1902. Compiled hy direction of H.JT. 
Goverament. 2 vols. Loiidon. 1907 

The War in South Africa. Prepared in tbe Historical Section of tbe Great General 
Staff, JBerlin. Trans, by Col. H. Du Cane. London, 1905. 

AmrryiLi. S.), (Editor), “The Times” History of tbe War in South Africa, 1899-1902. 
Loudon, 1909. 

Botha (P. M.), Prom Boer to Boer and Englishman, [English Translation from the 
Dutch.] London, 1900. 

Cloete <H.), History of the Great Boer Trek and the Origin of the South African 
Republics. London, 1899, 

Oolquhoun (A. R.), The Africander Land. London, 1906. 

Keane (A. H.), Africa, Vol. II. • South Africa. 2nd ed. London, 1908, 

Keltie (J. Scotfc), Tbe Partition of Africa. 2nd ed. London, 1896. 

Kruger (P.), Memoirs of Paul Kruger. Told by Himself. 2 vols. London, 1902. 

Leyds (W, J,), The Pii^ Annexation of the Transvaal. London, 1906 — The Transvaal 
Surrounded London, 1919. 

Mackenzie (W. D.), South Africa ; Its History, Heroes, and Wars. London, 1900. 

Native Baceft of South Africa. Edited by Native Races Committee. London, 1901. 

Willoughby (W. G.), Native Life on the Transvaal Boroer. London, 1900. 

Wilmot (Hon. A.), History of South Africa. London, 1901. 

Worafold (B.), Lord Milner’s Work in Smith Africa. London, 1906, 


PROYINCE OF THE ORANGE FREE STATE. 

The Orange River was first crossed by Europeans about the miildle of 
the 18th century. Between 1810 and 1820, settlements were made in the 
southern parts of the Orange Free State, and the Great Trek greatly augmented 
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the number of settlers during and after 1836- In 1848, Sir Harry Smith 
proclaimed the whole territory between the Orange and Vaal Rivers as a 
British Poss»-ssion and established evhat was called the Orange River 
Sovereignty. Great dissatistaotion was caused by this step, as well as by 
the native policy of the Britian Government. In 1864 by the Convention 
of Bloeinfouiein, British Sovereignty was withdrawn and the independence 
of the country was recognised. 

During the first five years of its existence the Orange Free State was much 
harassed bv incessant raids by, and fighting with, the Ba^utos, These 
w^ere at length conquered. The British Government then stepped in and 
arranged matters much to the dissatisfaction of the conquering party. By 
the treaty of Aliwal North, only a part of the territory of the Basutos was 
incorporated in the Orange Free State. 

On account of the Treaty between the Orange Free State and South 
African Republic, the former State took a prominent part in the South 
African War (1899-19021, and was annexed on May 28, 1900, as the Orange 
River Colony. After peace was declared Crown Colony Government was 
established and continued until 1907, when responsible government was 
introduced. On May 31, 1910 the Orange River (’olony was merged in the 
Union of South Africa as the Province of the Orange Free State. 

The seat '*f provittcial government is at Bloemfontein. 

Admi7iistra;tor,—Thk^. Hon. E R. GrohUr (.salary, 2,000Z.) 

Th*-re are municipalities at Bloemfontein and other centres, 61 in all ; 
local authorities have, so tar as possible, the usual local administrative powers. 

Area and Population. — The area of the Province is 49,647 square 
miles ; it is divided into 30 districts. The census population has varied as 
follows : — 


Census 

All Eaees 

1 

European 

j 

Coloured 

Tear 

I 

! 


1 





Total ; 

1 Males 

Females 

1 Males 

1 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1880 . 

i 

133 518 

70,150 

-68,36*> I 

1 

1 81,906 

29,116 

88,244 

84,252 

18P0 . 

207,608 

1 108,352 

99,141 1 

1 40.571 

37,146 

67,791 

61,990 

1904 . 

387,315 

210,095 

177,220 

81,571 

61,108 

128,524 

llfi,112 

1911 . 

628,174 

277,518 

260,656 

94,4>-8 

80,701 

188,080 

169,956 

1918 . 

~ 

— 

; — 

98,969 

87,709 




1621 . 

628,827 

821,373 

! 807,454 

97 770 

90 780 

223,597 

216,674 

1926 . 

1 

— 

i — 

104,392 

93,593 

— 



The capital, Bloemfontein, had, in 1921, 19,367 white inhabitants, and 
19,667 natives and other coloured persons; total, 39,034. The 1926 
Census figures for the European population are 22,696. 

Vital st.atisti<*s are shown as follows ■ — 


Tear 


1922 

1923 

1924 
1926 
1926 



European 


Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

4,920 

5,087 

1,551 

1,289 

1,063 

1,862 

4,919 

1.698 

1,468 

5,18S 

1,703 

1.661 

5,309 

1,611 

1.690 


1 JPartUl registration. 


Non-Europear 

i» 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

% 

t 

1,271 

t 

t 

1,475 

1,012 

1,930 

1,507 

1,277 

2,191 

1.717 

1,8$0 

1,913 

1,780 


^ No tJgures available. 
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B'Cllg’iou. — The census of 1921 gave the folloTving results : Dutch 
Churches, 207,536; Anglican Churches, 50,807 ; Pre&hvterians, 13,562; 
Congregationalists, 2,763; Metho<lisTsri35,778 ; Lutheians, 7,931 ; Roman 
Catholics, 9,879 ; Jews, 4,761 ; Heathen, 174,697 ; otheis, 607,714. 

Instriictioil. — Higlier and vocational education is under the control of 
the Union Education Department white pnmary and secondary education and 
the training of teachers are controlled and financed by the Provincial Adminis- 
tration. Under the Education Ordinance of 1920 the Province is divided 
into 59 School Board Distrh'ts, for each ot which there is a School Board 
elected by the Schtjol Conimittee.s in the district. In 1926 there were 759 
public schools and 98 aided private schools in the Province, with a total 
enrolment of 44,691 pupih. Education is free in all public schools up to the 
University Matriculation standard, but two seconrlaiy schools are allowed 
to charge fees and to ex]»end the proceeds for the advan’agf* of the schools. 
Attendance is coin))ulsory between the ages of 7 and 16, but exemption may 
be granted in special cases or when a child has passed Standard VI and is in 
regular employment. Unless parents object, the two official languages — 
English and Afrikaans - are taught .to all pupils, the home language of the 
pupil being the chief medium of instruction and the second language being 
introduced gradually during the piimary school course In all the towns 
and villages of the Province there are eitl<er secondary or intermediate 
schools preparing pupils up to the standard of the Univeisity Matriculation. 
The Normal College trains from 150 to 200 teachers annually. 

Finance. — For financial arrangements see p 232 above. The following 
figures show the provincial revenue and expendituie for five years : — 



1921-22 1 

1 

1922-23 

j 1923-24 j 

1924-25 

1925-26 

Revenue 

Provincial . 

Union Subsidy . 

£ 

852,833 
64S,000 1 

i & 

1 363,419 

677,406 

i £ 1 

1 400.288 1 
1 607,8691 1 

& 

422,238 
623,803 » 

£ 

410,416 
770.308 * 

Total Revenue 

1 1,000.3.33 

! 940,827 

1 1,008,157 

1,045.038 

1 1,180.814 

Total Ordinary Expenditure . 

1,076,356 

999,441 

1,013,870 

1,045.554 

! 1,087.479 

1 


* Includes 10,0002. up to 1924-25 and 13,600Z. for 1925—26 in respect of a Special Grant 
from the Union Governineut for Nauve Education. 


Ordinary Expenditure, 1925-26 : General administration, 56,4842. ; 
education, 821,225Z.; hospitals and poor relief, 37,6522.; roads, bridges, 
works, 173,118?. The capital expenditure in 1925-26 was 248, 51 6Z. 

Production and Industry. — The Province consists of undulating 
plains, affording excellent grazing and wide tracts for agricultural purposes* 
The rainfall is moderate. The country is still mainly devoted to stock -farming, 
although a rajiidly increasing quantity of gram is being raised, especially in 
the Eastern Districts. 

For Mineial Statistics see p. 232. 

Commerce. — Since the coming into effect of the Union there are no 
special records of trade for each of the Provinces. The British Board of Trade 
statistics, however, continue to give details of trade between the United 
Kingdom and each Province separately. The following figures show the 
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A'alue of tlitj trade between the Orange Free State Province and the United 
Kingdom 



' 1923 

1924 

i 

1925 1926 

1927 

Imports from Orange Free State . 
Exports to Orange Free State - . 

' k> 

, i 20 

, j 522,508 

1 

1 ^ 

730 

■ 636,342 

£ £ 

6 100 
657,989 ' 689,520 

£ 

9 

615,132 


The more important expoits (British produce) from the United Kingdom 
in 1926 were: — Cottons, l20,440i.; woollens, 67,424:Z.; iron and steel manu- 
factnies, 24,5522. ; apparel (including hats and boots), 184,4282. ; machinery, 
26,3102. 

The money, weights, and measures are English. The land measure, the 
Morgen, is equal to about 2^^ acres. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference. 

Correspondence, Rejtorts, Despatches, Proclaniations, Ac., relating to the Orange Free 
State and Oranfje River Colony. London, 1S9&-J001. 

Keane (A. H.), Africa. Vol II. London, 1908. 

Wet (Obr. B. de), Three Years’ War (1899-1902) London, 1902. 


WEST AFRICA. 

These Possessions are the Colony and Protectorate of Nigeria ; the 
Gambia Colony and Protectorate ; the Gold Coast Colony with Ashanti 
and Northern Territories ; and the Sierra Leone Colony and Protectorate. 

Parts of Togoiand and the Cameroons are also included as mandated 
territories. 

NIGERIA. 

History and Constitution. — This territory comprises a number of 
areas formerly under separate administrations. Lagos, bought in August, 
1861, from a native king, was placed under the Governor of Sierra Leone in 
1866. In 1874 it was detached, together with the Gold Coast Colony, and 
formed part of the latter until January, 1886, when a separate ‘Colony and 
Protectorate of Lag »s * was constituted. Meanwhile the National African 
Company had established British interests in the Niger valley, and in July, 
1886, tlie cout])any obt<iined a chai'ter under the name of the Royal Niger 
Company. Tnis Company smrendeied its charter to the Crown in 1899, and 
on January 1, 1900, its teriitories were formed into the two Protectorates of 
Northern and Southern Nigeria. The latter absorbed the ‘Niger Coast 
Protectorate,’ which was formed in May, 1893, from the ‘Protectorate of 
the Oil Rivers,’ which had been constituted in June, 1885. In February, 
1906, Lagos and Southern Nigeria were united into the ‘ Colony and 
Protectorate of Southern Nigeria,* and on January 1, 1914, the latter 
was amalgamated with the Protectorate of Northern Nigeria to form the 
‘ Colony and Protectorate of Nigezia, ’ under a Governor. Lagos is the seat of 
the Central Government. 

The Colony of Nigeria had its boundaries defined afresh, and the Protec- 
torate was divided into two groups of provinces, the ‘Northern Provinces* 
and the * Southern Provinces,’ each under a Lieutenant-Governor appointed by 
the King, and subject to the control and authority of the Governor. 

The British mandated territory of Cameroon is now attached to Nigeria 
for administrative purposes. 
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The Executive Council of the Colony was made, from January 1, 1914, 
the Executive Council of the Protectorate also. It consistis of a lew of the 
senior officials. There is a Legisla’Sive Council, created by Order in 
Council in November 1922, consisting of the Governor, the members of the 
Executive Council, and other official members (total official nserabership 
27) ; three members elected by the ratepayers of Lagos ; one member elected 
by the ratepayers of Calabar; four members seheted respectively by the 
Chambers of Commerce of Lagos, Port Harcourt and Kano, and the local 
Chamber of Mines ; two members to represent respectively Banking and 
Shipping interests ; and eight members to represent African interests in 
those parts of the Colony and Southern Provinces which do not return elected 
representatives. This CouncU legislates for the Colony and the Southern 
Provinces of the Protectorate, laws affecting the Northern Provinces being 
enacted by the Governor as heretofore. 

^oi;er3it>r ‘Sir Graeme Thomsoi}, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 

Ghief Secretary to the GovernTnent. — F. M. JBciddehy, C M.G. 

Lieutenmit-Gomrnors in the Protectorate. — Major Upton Fitzgerald 
Buxton^ C.M G. (Southern Provinces); and H. R. Palmer, C.M.G., C.B.E. 
(Northern Provinces). 

There are altogether 24 provinces, including Canneroons, each under the 
immediate control ot a Resident. In many provinces the administration is in 
the hands of the permanent chief and his officials. 

Area and Population. — approximately 335,700 square miles; 
population, 18,765,690, including about 5,200 Europeans (Noithenx 
Provinces: 268,000 square miles, 10.232.834 population. Southern Pro- 
vinces : 78,000 square miles, 8,532,856 population). In 1900 a proclamation 
was issued in Northern Nigeria which, without abolishing domestic 
slavery, declared all children bom after January 1, 1900, fre^j^ and 
forbade the removal of domestic slaves for sale or transfer. In 1917 the 
Slavery Ordinance abolished the legal status of slavery throughout the 
Protectorate. Slave markets have been suppressed by native rulers, but 
cases of slave dealing are still found among the tribes east of the Niger. 
In recent years very many slaves have been liberated in the Northern 
Provinces. 

Justice,— The vSupreme Courts of Northern and Southern Nigeria are 
united under one Chief Justice of Nigeria. There are police magistrates at 
Lagos, Ebute Metta and Calabar. In each province is a Provincial Court 
consisting of the Resident and his assistants, and such justices ot the peace 
as may be appointed by the Governor. Native courts exist in Mohammedan 
localities where there are chiefs and councillors, and amongst pagan tribes 
Judicial Councils with limited judicial powers have been established in 
localities where the intelligence of the natives renders such a policy possible. 
There are cantonments at Kadnna, on the river of the same name, Kano, 
Zaria, Lokoja on the Niger, and Port Harcourt, and there station magis- 
trates have been a]>pointed The number of persons apprehended or 
summoned before the Provincial Courts in 1925 was 7,727, of whom 5,527 
were convicted. Out of 18,443 brought before Magistrates’ Courts in 1925, 
14,862 were convicted, and 184 were convicted in the Supreme Court. 

Eeligion and Education,— Prownces. —Mohammedanism is 
widely dSfused, the Fnlani and Bausas and other ruling tribes being of 
that religion, bm in some parts of the territory paganism is predominant, 
Protestant and Catholic missions are at work, and have mdustnal and 
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other schools at several stations. The principles governing the education 
of natives in the Egyptian Sudan are being closely followed. Secular 
subjects only are compulsory ; th# acceptance of religious teaching is 
optional. At piesent the principal schools are situated at Kano, a great 
Mohammedan centre. In 1925 there were 53 Government schools, and 124 
unassisted private schools, the total average attendance in Government schools 
being about 2,125. It is estimated that there are 28,702 Mohammedan 
schools, with 335,208 pupils. In 1921 a Training College for Mohammedan 
native teachers was opened at Katsina. 

Southern Provinces . — There is a system of primary and secondary schools. 
There are also a residential school at Bonny, supported by Government 
grants, and by Chiefs' subscriptions, a Government secondary school and 
mission grammar school at Lagos, and a high school at Calabar. In 1925 
there were 49 Government schools with 9,074 scholars on the roll, and an 
average attendance of about 7,751 ; 205 assisted schools, 37,077 on the roll, and 
29,718 in average attendance ; and 3,200 unassisted schools, with about 
133,900 on the roll, and 87,876 in average attendance. 

Pour British Protestant Societies and two French Roman Catholic 
Societies are established, each with several stations, and altogether there are 
approximately 1, 000 places of worship with an average attendance of about 
130,000. 


Pinance. — Revenue, expenditure, and debt of Nigeiia as a whole ; — 


Year (ending March 31) 

Revenue 

Expenditure- 

Ordinary 

Recurrent 

Total 

Expenditure 

Public 

Debt 


& 

a 

& 

& 

1023-23 

5,506,105 

4,884,965 

6,509,244 

13,009,209 

1923-24 

6,200,561 

4,0«8,760 

5,501,242 

10,809,210 

1924-25 

6.944,220 

6,820,027 

5,768,715 

19,309,210 

1925-26 

3,208,928 

5,603,223 

0,583,167 

19,309,210 

1920-27 

7,734,420 

0,250,080 

7,584,092 

23,559,200 


The expenditure for the year ending March 31, 1927, on railway construc- 
tion was 689,978Z. 

The main items of revenue for the year 1926-27 were ! — Customs, 
2,929,460Z. ; railway, 2,459,8502. ; direct taxes, 787,7132. ; fees of court, 
479,4792.; marine, 317,1292. The chief items of expenditure were: — 
Railway, 1,230,9902. ; Public Debt. 1,069,6852. ; Public Works, 1,230,9902. ; 
Political, 497,8632. ; Militaiy and Police, 667,3042. 

There is established in each native State in the Northern Provinces a 
Treasury, locally known as a ‘ Beit-el-Mal, ' which regulates the expenditure 
of that portion of the local revenue which is annually assigned to the native 
administration of each Emirate for its support and maintenance. There are 
also native treasuries in a few of the more advanced States in the Southern 
provinces. 

Prodnetion and Indnstry.—The products are pahn-oil (exports 1926, 
113,267 tons) and kernels (exports 1926, 249,100 tons); cotton lint 
(export 1926, 179,816 cwt.), cocoa (export 1926, 39,099 tons). Mahogany 
is exported. Sheep and goat skins are tanned and dyed. The natives 
have worked iron, lead, and tin for centuries. Tin ore exported in 1926, 
10,562 tons There are also deposits of coal, silver, galena, manganese ore, 
liguite, and monazite (which contains thorium). 

rights are vested in the Government, but under an agreement 
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made with the Royal Niger Company at the date of the revocation ol 
the charter, that Company receivns half the gi'oss profits derived 
from royalties on minerals won between the main stream of the Niger on 
the west and a line miming direct from Tola to Zinder on the east, for a 
period of 99 years with effect from January 1, 1900. 

Commerce and Communications, &c.““The principal ports are 
Lagos, Warn, Burutu, Foroados, Sapele, Brass, Akaf^sa, Degema, Port Har- 
court, Bonny, Opobo, Calabar, and Victoria. Nnmeruus rivers and creeks 
form the chief routes for transport, and there are many well-made roads. 

Considerable trade is carried on in the Northern Provinces. There is 
also a large trade by caravans which, coming from Salaga in the west, the 
Sahara in the north, and Lake Chad and \Tadai in the east, make use of 
Kano as an emporium. 

The trade and shipping of Nigeria are shown as follows (bullion and specie 
are inclnded) 


Year 

1 Trade | 

Shipping eiit**red and cleared 

Imports 1 

Exports j 

Total 

! British only 


£ 

£ i 

Tons 

! Ton.<? 

1922 

10,907,335 

10,450.511 ! 

1,780,387 

1,137,206 

1923 

11.761.858 

11,705,012 1 

2 080,874 

1,856,714 

1924 

12,921,337 

15 038,077 

1 2,193,905 

1,344,099 

1925 

16,278,349 

17,370,161 

' 2,655,001 

1 1,636,679 

1926 

1 

13,597,480 

17,839,018 ' 

8,006,115 

; 1.787,417 


The chief impoi*ts (1926) were: Cotton-piece goods, 3,244,973L; coopers’ 
stores, 467, 571^. Chief espoits (1926) : Palm kernels, 4,440,4f>2Z. ; palm oil, 
3,616,159/. ; cotton lint, 1,182,050/. ; tin ore, 2,217,046/. ; cocoa, 1,863,016/, ; 
ground-nuts, 2,842,789/. ; hides and skins, 613,930/, 

Imports from the British Empire, 1926, 10,256,549/., and fromTJ.S.A., 
988,510/. Imports from the United Kingdom, 1927, 8,380,720/.; exports to 
the United Kingdom, 7,554,663/. 

The railway system comprises (1) a Western line from Lagos to Kano 
(685 miles), crossing the Niger by bridge at Jebba, with branches from 
Minna to Bare (U1 miles) and from Zaria to the Bauchi tin fields (114 
miles, light railway); (2) an Eastern line (560 miles) from Port Harcourt to 
Kaduna on the Western Railway, crossing the Benne by train feny^ at 
Makurdi and connecting from Katfanchan junction with the tiutields line. 
Total capital expenditure on Nigerian railway, to end of March, 1926, 
14,188,511/. ; gross receipts, 1926, 2,353,464/. ; working expenses, 1,141,628/. ; 
net receipts, 1,211,836/.; passengers carried, 2,413,113 ; goods and minerals 
transported, 797,279 tons. ^ 

There is a wireless station at Lagos. 

In 1925 there were 130 Post Offices in Nigeria and the British sphere of 
the Cameroons. The Savi»»gs Bank on Dec. 31, 1925, had 6,425 depositors, 
with 32,763/. to their credit. 

A s^Hi'Cial silver coinage tor West Africa was introduced in 1913, the de- 
nominations being 2s., Is., Sd., and 3fi/., of the .same size, weight, and fine- 
ness it* corresponding coins of the United Kingdom. The new currency, 
With adequate reserves in London, based on gold and securities, is under the 
control of the West African Currency Board. A nickel coinage (penny, 
half-penny, and tenth of a penny) is also in use. In 1916 local currency 
notes were introduced {present denominatioiis 5/,, 20s., 10s., 2s., and Is.), 
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and in 1920 an alloy coinage of similar denominations to the silver coinage 
was added. 

The Bank of British West AfricsiJ Ltd., and the Colonial Bank have 
branches in Nigeria. 

Books of Eefereuce. 

papers relating to the Royal Niger Company. London, 1899. 

Bonndarv Convention with Prance, 1898. London, 1899. 

Annual ReT>orts on Northern and southern Nigena. 

Report of Corumittee on Trade and Taxation for British West Africa (Cmd. IGOO). 
London. 

Handbook of British West Africa. H.M. Stationery Office, London, 1920. 

Handbook of Nigeria. London, 7th ed., 192(i. 

iravels of Clapperton, R. Lander, Richardson, Barth, Rohlfs. 

Basden (G T.) Among the Ihos of Nigeria London, 1921. 

Buchanan (A ), Out of the World North of Nigeria London, 1921. 

Fj’cwer (D. C.), Impressions— Niueria, 1925 London, 3926. 

Geary (W. M. N.), Nigeria Under British Rule. London, 3927. 

HalliYi. C.). B»rrack and Bush in Northern Nigeria. London, 1924. 

Hastings (Aj, C ), Nigerian Days. London, 1925. 

Johnston (Sir Harry), The Colonisation of Africa. Cambridge, 1899. 

KeUie(J. Scott). The Partition of Africa. 2nd ed. London, 1895, 

Liteas (C. P.), Histoncal Geo^aphy of the British Colonies. West Africa. Third 
edition, revi.«?ed to end of 1912 bv A. B, Keith. Oxford, 1913. — ^The Partition and 
Colonisation of Africa. London, 1922 

(Sir P. D.), Report on the Amalgamation of Northern and Southern Nigeria, 
and Administration, 1912-19, London, 1920. 

Meek (0. K.), The Northern Tribes of Nigeria. London, 1920. 

Miaeod (H.), Through Nigeria to Lake Chad. London, 1924. Across Equatorial Africa. 
London, 1926 

Morel (B D.). Nigeria. Its Problems and its People. London, 1911. 

Ormshy-Gore (W G A ), Report, on a \isit to West Afnca (Cmd. 2744). London, 1926. 
Orr (Capt. C W. J ), R.A., The Making of Northern Nigeria. London, 1911. 

SehtUtze (A.), The Sultanate of Bomu. Translated, with additions, by P. A. Bonton. 
London, 1914. 

Taihot (P. A.), Life ui Smitliem Nigeria. London, 1928. The Peoples of Southern 
Nigeria (4 vols.). London, 1926, 

Tremeame (Maj. A. J. N.), Tlie Niger and the Wes Soudan. London, 1911. 

Unwin (A. H.), West African Forests and Forestry. London, 1920 
Viseher (I.), Croquis et Souvenirs de la Nigerie du Nord. Pans, 1917. 


GAMBIA. 

(xowrmr . — Sir John Middleton, C.M.G. (2,500Z., and 750Z. 

allowances). 

Gambia was discovered by the early Portuguese navigators, but they 
made no settlement. During the seventeenth century various companies of 
merchants obtained trading charters and established a settlement on the 
river, which, from 1807, was controlled from Sierra Leone ; in 1843 it was 
made an independent Crown Colony ; in 1866 it formed part of the West 
African Settlements, but in December, 1888, it again became a separate 
Crown^ Colony. It is administered under a Governor with an Executive and 
a nominated Legislative Council containing an unofficial element. With the 
exception of the Island of St. Mary, on which Bathurst, the capital, stands, 
the whole Colony is administered on the Protectorate system. Since 1901 
both banks of the Gambia have been under direct British control up to the 
Anglo-French boundary. 

Area of Colony proper, 4 square miles ; population, 10,000. In the Pro- 
tectorate (area, 4,130 square miles) the population in 1921 weis about 200,000. 

There were, in 1926, 7 elementary Government-aided schools, with 1,687 
pupils enrolled, and an average attendance of about 848 pupils ; Govern- 
ment grant, proportionate to results (1926), 1,662Z. Of the elementary 
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schools two are Koman Catholic, three Wesleyan, one Anfjlican, and one 
Mohammedan. The Wesleyans have also 2 secondary schools with boys 
and 43 girls, and the Roman Catholics 1 secondary «ichooI for girls with 45 
pupils Total Government expenditure on education (1926). 3,007?. 

There is a company of the West African Frontier Force of 142 men. The 
armed police has a strength of 142 men. 


Finance and Trade. 



1922 

! 1923 1 

1 

1924 

1927 

1926 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 
Imports 1 . . 

Exports 1 

£ 

204,244 

430,312 

862,115 

1,087,008 

£ 

229,688 
211,317 
813,898 1 
899,509 

£ 

208,613 . 

203,635 , 

1 072,018 

1 1,002.330 

j£ 

159,ftS6 

271,836 

617.S2.3 

727,815 

£ 

214,181 

213,643 

656,507 

9' 


1 Including specie. 


There is a public debt amounting (Dec. 31, 1926) to 103.6017. On 
December 31, 1926, the assets exceeded the liabilities by 218,7187. 

^ Principalitems of revenue in 1926: Customs, 141,003? ; Taxes, 7,718?.; 
Licences, 9,609?. ; Fees of Courts or Ofi&ce, &c., 17,8457. ; Post Office, 
3,740?. ; Interest, 9,751Z. ; Miscellaneous, 24,5147. 

Chief imports, 1926 : specie, 5,1707. ; apparel, wearing, 10,860?.; bags, 
empty, 8,191?.; biscuits, bread, and cakes, 5,4277.; boots and^ shoes, 
6,325?.; cotton (piece goods), 162,1967.; cotton manufactures," other, 
40,564?.; cotton yarn, 20,784?. ; flour. 11.622?.; hats and caps, 4,7627. ; 
kola nuts, 98,4737. ; lumber, 4,6867. : metals, all kinds, 18,5697.; oils, 
edible, 12 108?.; oils, not edible, 11,362?.; rice, 72,2707. ; salt, 2,866?.; 
soap, 8,778? ; spirits, potable, 3,281?.; sugar, 18.504/.; tobacco, 17,383?. ; 
wines, 5,8871 Cliief exports: ground-nuts, 862,578?.; hides and skins, 
2,796? ; palm kernels, 11,2937. 

Imports from United Kingdom in 1926, 280,288?. ; 1927, 316,638?. ; 
exports to United Kingdom, 1926, 347,8297.; 1927, 57,0717. 

The tonnage of vessels entered and cleared in the foreign trade in 1926 
was 1,252,796 tons, of which 771,022 were British. 

Internal communication is maintained by steamers or launches. There are 
four post offices, but postal facilities are afforded to all river towns by means 
of a weekly travelling post office on the Government river mail-steamers. 
Postal packets and parcels dealt with in 1926, 263,957. Bathurst is 
connected with St. Vincent (Cape de Verde) and with Sierra Leone by cable, 
but there are no local railways. Batlinrst is in wireless communication with 
Georgetown, Knntaur and Basse in the Protectorate. The Post Office Savings 
Bank had 148 depositors holding deposits value 1,9397. in 1926. A special 
West African alloy currency was introduced in 1920 (.9ee under Nigeria, 
p. 251). West African currency notes in circulation December 31, 1926, 
amounted to 152,7347. There is one hank in the Colony, the Bank of 
British West Africa. 


GOLD COAST. 

The Gold Coast first became known through Portuguese navigators in the 
fourteenth century, and English and Dutch traders and companies exploited 
the district in the seventeenth century, their main object being the slave 
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traffic. The Dutch held settlements on the coast until 1871, when a conven- 
tion was made transferring them to the English. The Colony stretches for 
334 miles along the Gull of Guinea, ^>etween the French Ivory Coast and 
Togoland- It xs administered by a Governor with an Executive and a Legis- 
lative Council. Attached to it inland are Ashanti and the Northern 
Tenitories. The British niandatt^d territory of Togoland is also attached 
to the Go d Coast for adinmistrative purposes. 

The area ol the Colony, Ashanti, and Protectorate is about 80, 000 square 
miles ; population, census 1921, 2,078,043 ; Europeans, 2,165. Chief towns : 
Accra, 38,000 ; Sekondi, 10.000 ; Cape Coast, 15,000 ; Keta, 10,000 ; Win- 
neba, 7,000 , Saltpond, 6,500 ; Kofondna, 6,500. There were (in 1926-26) 
22 Government schools, and 221 assisted schools which are under the 
control of various missions ; average attendance of primary and secondary 
schools (exclusive of Northern Tenitories), 29,332 (in 1926-27) ; enrolled, 
32,461 ; Government expenditure on education in 1926-27, 166,299Z. There 
are also a large number of non-assisted primary schools supported by the 
various religious bodies. A University Otdlege for Secondary Education at 
Achimota was formally opened on .Ian. 28, 1927. 

The strength of the police (1926-27), 31 European officers and 1,586 other 
ranks. The constabulary (Northern TeriitoriesJ consists of 4 officers and 
about 476 other ranks. Summary convictions in 1926-27, 12,106 ; con- 
victions in Supreme Courts, 131. 

Staple products and exports, cocoa, palm oil, kola nuts, palm kernels, 
lumber, india-rubber, manganese, gold, and diamonds; in 1926 there 
were 3,200 horses, 9', 600 asses, 415,000 sheep and goats, and 16,000 pigs. 
Many of the coast inhabitants are fishermen, and there is considerable 
traffic in dried fish by rail into the interior. 



1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

j 

Eeveniiei. 
Expenditure 1 . 
Imports 3 . , 

Exports 5i . 

& 

3,357,196 

1 2,934,^94 
, 7,U0O,539 
! 8,-336.400 

& 

3,742,834 
4,105,93s “ 
8,448,802 
S.959,213 

£i 

3.971,187 
4,632,633* 
8, 315,2 H4 
9,914,937 

£> 

5,871,566* 

4.2.55,126 

9,782,619 

10,890,223 

4,866,321 

4,828,169 

10,286,876 

12,104.800 


1 Financial year cbanged in 1921 to end on Marcli 31, the figures after 1020 being for 
1921-22, 1922-23, 1923-24, 1924-25, Mid iy25-.0. 

2 Includini; bullion and specie. 

8 This incliKies 950,8142. expenditure on loan works which was recovered from 
loan funds when the ne^^ loan i»as raised in 1925. 

4 Includes fi04,300i!. expenditure on l<»an works which has been recovered from loan 
funds when the new loan was rais* d in 1925. 

• This Includes amount of l,755,ll4i, reimbursed from loan funds. See notes 3 and 4. 

Chief items of revenue, 1926-27 : customs, 2,409, 697^. ; licences, 
186,137Z.; railways, 1,168,833^. Chief items of expenditure, 1926-27 ; 
public works (extraordinary), 236,021/. ; railways, 618,909/. (this includes 
expenditure on Railway Renewals Fund) ; debt charges, 694,158/. ; medical 
and sanitation 240,620/. (this includes 11,775/. lor medical research); 
education, 166,299/. (this includes 26,407/. for Achimota) ; ngnculture and 
forestry, 81,900/. Special works from surplus balances, 778,717/. 

Public debt, March 81, 1927, 11,791,000/ 

Chief imports, 1926 j apparel, 145,280/ ; bags and sacks, 273,580/.? beads 
(other than real coral), 84,720/. ; coal, coke and patent fuel (76,642 tons), 
l8B,d2S/. ; cement (34,177 tons), 127,918/. ; cotton — manufactured piece 
goods (29,413,618 sq. yaids), 1,568,792/.; other kinds, 219,282/.; 
machinery (excluding sewing machines and typewriters), 252,196/.; metals— 
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iron and steel manufactures oilier than corru/jated iron sheets, 291,1732; 
corrugated iron sheets (6,686 tons), 164,1GU. ; oil-iUuminatiTjg (2,1S3,17S 
gallons), 114,6452. ; oil— motor spirit 43,615,014 gallons). 248,2642.; fish— 
oanAed or preserved, etc. (2,791,966 Ihs.l, 00,0422.: dried, salted, smoked 
or pickled, etc. (4,194,045 lbs.), 69,454/.; rice (190,887 cwts. 184,3-=5S2.; 
fiour-wheateu (187,354 cwts.). 233,406/. ; sugar— all (89,653 cwts.), 

134,9292. ; meats — canned and bottled (3,252,830 Ibs.y, 126,433/. ; beef and 
pork— pickled or salted (4,472,288 lbs ), 70,324/.; motor ears (irnduding 
lorries) and parts thereof, 414,851/. ; silk manufactures, 246,0862. ; soap, 
other than toilet and shaving soa]* (85,526 cwts.) 140,499/.: spirits (potable) 
other than gin (69,732 gallons), 77,9802.; gin (735,910 rrallons), 211,1402. ; 
tobacco, unmanufactured (1,645,446 lbs.), 110,3002. : ^cigarettes (350,559 
lbs,), 195,5042. 

Chief exports, 1926 ; cocoa (230,840 tons), 9,181,235/.; bullion-gold 
(219,999 02S.), 850,042/.; dianmnda (299,835 caiats), 362,8332. ; manganese 
ore (344,933 tons), 684,8522.; kola nuts (12,474,028 lbs.\ ?59,4792.; 
lumber (1,880,466 cubic feet), 213,9282.; palm kernels (7,659 tons), 
126,6562.; palm oil (1,752 tons), 52,2832. ; copra (1,513 tons), 33,482/. ; 
rubber (1,418,260 lbs.), 53,4732. 

Imports, 1926: United Kingdom, 5,717,4612. ; U.S.A., 1,150,3272. ; Ger- 
many, 697,1582.; Holland, 724,3682. ; France, 274,4902. 

Exports, 1926: United Kingdom, 3,570,8652.; U.S.A., 2,968,4432.; Ger- 
many, 2,193,8402,; Holland, 1,580,9222. ; France. 653,2812. 

1927. Imports, 10,905,6812.; e.xports, 14,005,002/. 

The shipping entered and cleared in the foreign trade in 1926 was 
4,814,436 tons, of which 2,698,872 tons were British. 

There is a Government railway, from Sekondi on the coast to Kumasi, 
168 miles, with branches Tarkwa to Prestea, 19 miles; Inchaban Junction 
to Inchaban, 6 miles. A new line is under construction between Hnni 
Valley in the Western Province, and Kade in the East Province, a distance 
of about 100 miles. There are now 394 miles of railway open to traffic, 
and 98 are under construction. Gross railway receipts, 1926-27, 1,158,8332., 
expenditure, 1926-27, 618,9092. There are over 1,530 miles of main 
roads and 3,157 miles of secondary roads in the Gold Coast, Ashanti, 
and the Northern Territoiifs. There are in the Colony over 7,000 miles of 
telegraph trunk lines and 198 offices, and there are telephone exchanges 
at Accra, Akuse, Bekwai, Cape Coast, Duukwa, Koforidua, Kumasi, 
Mangoase Naawam, Obuasi, Saltpond, Sekondi, Swedru, Tarkwa, and 
Winneba. A trunk telephone system linking Accra, Cape Coast, Sekondi, 
Kumasi and Koforidua, as well as a majonty of the large towns, has been 
installed. There are over 933 telephones in use in the country, and the total 
length of telephone wires in the towns fitted with Exchanges is 1,821 miles. 
Telegrams in 1926-7 : 334,298. There is a wireless telegraph station at 
Accra. The number of letters, packets, &c., handled in the postal service 
in 1925-6 was 10,458,280. In 1925-6 the savings bank had 7,299 
depositors with 60,8702 to their credit. 

The Bank of British West Africa, Ltd, and Barclay’s Bank (Dominion, 
Colonial and Over'^eas) operate in the Colony and Ashanti. For currency, 
see p, 251. The natives tend to melt down the silver and nickel coins for 
ornaments. West African cun*eney notes in circulation at March 31, 1926, 
amounted to 1,339,0772. ; March 31, 1927, 1,615,7742. 

Ashanti was placed under British proteetien on August 27, 1896. Under 
Orders in Cpuucil; of September 26,, 1901, the country was definitely annexed 
by G 2 ;e«^t B4itain> the Governpr of thp Gold Coast being appointed Gc^veruor of 
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Ashanti, though only some of the laws and ordinances of the Gold Coast apply 
to the annexed territory. The area is 13,470 square miles and the popu- 
lation (census 1921) was 407,000 ; '^Europeans (1921), 400. Kumasi, the 
chief town, has about 20,000 inhabitants. The number of children in the 
Government schools was (1926-27) 789, and in the mission schools 3,091. 
At the Agricultuial and Forestry Training Centre 38 students were in 
residence during 1926-27—32 agricultural and 6 forestry. Police force 
(1926-27), 239 ; convictions, 1926-27, 2,952, but there is little serious 
crime. Local receipts, 1926-27, 102,214Z. ; local expenditure (except railway, 
posts, and telegraphs), 427,417/. Motor vehicles in use, 988 cars and 
lorries. Agriculture is extending, cocoa and rubber plantations are being 
formed, 70,848 tons of cocoa were exported in 1926-27. Gold output 
(1926-27), 9,645-57 oz. (406,176/.). Average number employed in mining 
industry, 2,485 in 1926-27. Imports for 1926-27, 4,013,969; exports, 
5,068,324. In the western parts of the Colony are rich forests of mahogany, 
cedar, &c., and trees yielding fruits, oil, rubber, and gum copal. This 
district has been opened up by a trunk motor road from Kumasi to Pamu 
on the western frontier, via Sunyani, with the accompanying branch roads. 
The country is well watered, amd with proper restraints it would contain 
inexhaustible supplies of valuable forest products. On the eastern side the 
forests are sparser, though timber and oil trees are common and game 
plentiful ; the products there are chiefly maize, coco-yams, bananas, ground- 
nuts, and cocoa, the plantations of which are rapidly extending. 

The Northern Territories lying to the north of the parallel of 8® N. 
lat., bounded on the west and north by the French possessions and on 
the east by Togoland, were placed under British protection in 1901. They 
are administered, under the Governor, by a Chief Commissioner and 21 
Political officers. The country is divided into two provinces Northern and 
Southern, with headquarters at Tamale in the Southern Province, 237 miles 
north of Kumasi. Population (1921), 627,914 ; Europeans (1921), 49. 
Chief towns, Tamale, 4,000; Navaro, 15,000. Area of the Protectorate, 
35,000 square miles. Constabulary, 481 (476 rank and file) in August 1927. 
The Mohammedans have substantial mosques ; there are Roman Catholic and 
other missions. A new scheme of Education was inaugurated on April 1, 
1927, under a Superintendent of Education, with European masters on his 
staff. Government schools have been established at Tamale, Gambaga, 
Lawra, Salaga, and Wa. Pupils in 1926-27, 377. There are now Veterinary, 
Trade, Primary and Kindergarten schools aU situated outside Tamale. 
There are also Mohammedan schools. There are 1,389 miles of motorable 
roads in dry season. Local revenue in 1926-27, 19,027/.; expenditure, 
118,793/. The chief crops grown are yams, Guinea corn, millet, maize, 
rice, and tobacco. Livestock, 1921 ; cattle, 69,600 ; sheep and goats, 
242,400 ; donkeys, 8,600 ; horses, 2,56C. There are IS quarantine stations 
through which foreign cattle and sheep enter the Protectorate. Gold- 
bearing quartz and alluvial deposits, and mica, exist. 

Governor of tlu Gold Coast. — Sir Alexander Ransford Slater. K.C.M.G., 
C.B.E. 

OMef Commissioner of Ashanti. — T. S. IV. Thomas. O.B.E. 

Chief Commissioner of Northern Territories. — Major A. H. 0. Walker- 
Leigh. 


SIERRA Z.EONE. 

The Colony of Sierra leone originated in the sale and cession, in 1788, 
by a native King to English settlers, of a piece of land intended as a home 
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for natives of Africa who were waifs in London ; and later it was ii^ed as a 
settlement for Africans rescued from slave-ships. It lies between french 
Guinea on the north and the Kepubli^of Liberia on the east and south-east. 
Sierra Leone proper consists of a peninsula about 26 miles long, and 12 miles 
broad, with an area of about 260 square miles, terminating in Cape Sierra 
Leone. The Colony of Sierra Leone extends from the Searcies River on the 
north, to the border of Liberia on the south, 180 miles. Inland it extends 
to a distance varying from 8 to 20 miles and includes the Yeilahoi and 
other islands towards the north, as well as Sherhro and several smaller 
islands to the south, but the Isles de Los were ceded to France under the 
Convention of 1904. There are for the Colony and Protectorate a nominated 
Executive Council and a Legislative Council consisting of the Governor, 
twelve oflBcial members, three elected unofficial members, and not more than 
seven nominated unofficial members, of whom three are paramount chiefs of 
the Protectorate. Elected members must be 25 years of age, and hold their 
seats for five years. The franchise is confined to males. 

Area of the Colony 4,000 square miles approximately ; population (census 
1921), 85,163. Europeans, 1921, numbered 1,161. The birth-rate (1926) 
was 24 per thousand, and the death-rate 27*9 ; infantile mortality-rate 296 
per 1,000 registered liirths. Owing to the fact that many birtl^ escape regis- 
tration, the birth-rate appears lower and the infantile mortality- rate higher 
than tlxey really are. Chief town, Freetown, 44,142 inhabitants (1921), 
headquarters of H.M.*s forces in West Africa. The battalion of the West 
African Frontier Force has its headquarters at Daru on the iloa River. 
Freetown, the greatest seaport in West Africa, is a second-class Imperial 
coaling-station, with an excellent harbour. 

In 1926 there were 68 primary schools, belonging to missionary societies 
and assisted from public fund.*', and 4 Government primary schools. The 
average attendance in these 62 schools was 5,397. The grant paid to the 
assisted primary schools amounted to 3,9002. There were 7 assisted 
secondary schools with an average attendance of 582. The grant awarded 
these secondary schools amounted to 1,1912. One of these (the Albert 
Academy) includes industrial work in its curritjuluin. There were also 
2 a.**sisted industrial schools with an average attendance of 71, and one 
(The Sir Alfred Joues’ Trades School) controlled by Government with an 
average of 16 boys. The assisted industrial schools received grauts amount- 
ing to 2142. 10s. Besides these there were 4 Secondary and 7 Primary 
unassisted schools. * . 

The Govf-mment conducts in Freetown a Model School for primary 
education with an average attendance of 185, and a secondary school for 
boys with an average attendance of 66. Fourah Bay College which is under 
the management of the Church Missionary and W esleyan Missionary Societies 
is affiliated to the University of Durham. ^ 

Police force at end of 1926 had an authorised strength of 316, including 
6 European officers. In 1926, 83 persons were convicted in the Supreme 
Court, and 11 in the Circuit court. 



1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 
Imports ’ . 
Exports 

& 

786,540 

816,977 

1,511,406 

1,372,862 

£ 

845,320 

727,661 

1,949,981 

1,607,226 

& 

868,319 

777,790 

1,730,648 

1,711,438 

£ 

945,581 

843,321 

2,178,461 

1,820,635 

1 ^ 

; 855,440 
, 967,155 
! 1,844,122 
: 1 871,446 
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The revenue in 1926 from customs veas 452,675Z.; the railway, 228,527/. ; 
licences, 16,205/.; court fees, 26,390/.; post-ofGice, 13,215/.; light dues, 
14,516/.; house tax, 60,669/. ^ 

Net public debt, December 31, 1926, 1,729,848/. 

Principal imports, 1926 : cotton manufactures, 347,922/. ; coal, 20,466 
tons, 36,445/.; spirits, 38,697 gallons, 29,723/. ; tobacco manufactured, 
51,123 lbs., 25,6i8/. ; tobacco unmanufactured, 1,573,229 lbs., 79,460/. ; 
oil (kerosene), 409,811 gallons, 24,807/. Principal exports, 1926: ginger, 
2,763 tons, 72,019/. ; kola nuts, 3,015 tons, 246,725/. ; pabn kernels, 65,000 
tons, 1,116,780/. ; palm oil, 2,865 tons, 89,032/. ; piassava, 2,083 tons, 24,423/, 

Imports (Board of Trade returns) from United Kingdom in 1926, 
692,500/. ; exports thereto, 808,201/.; 1927, imports, 855,625/.; exports, 
660,179/. 

The tonnage of vessels entered and cleared in the foreign trade (excluding 
vessels in Admiralty service) was 4,058,059 tons, of which 2,748,704 tons 
were British. 

A Government railway, a single line of 2ft. 6in. gauge, is open from 
Freetown to Pendembu, near the Liberian frontier, a length of 227 J miles. 
From Boia Jnnction, 64J miles from Freetown, a branch line runs to 
Kamabai, a distance of 104 miles. There is also a mountain section from 
Freetown to the ofl&cial quarters at Hill Station, a distance of 6| miles. 
Total line open, 1923, was 339 miles, excluding sidings. Total receipts 
1926, 228,527?., expenditure 184,288/. There are over 1,265 miles of tele- 
graph and telephone, including electric-train-staff lines. In 1926, 1,777,783 
postal packets were dealt with in the Colony ; money- order transactions 
amounted to 42,590/. There are 544 miles of combined telegraph and 
telephone wires in operation. There are 69 post offices and postal agencies. 
At the end of 1926 there were 6,819 depositors in the savings bank with 
62,129/. (inclusive of interest) to their credit. The West African Silver 
Currency was introduced in 1913 (see under Nigeria, p. 251), and in 
1920 West African Alloy Coinage was put into circulation; but British 
coins are still largely used. Currency notes of the West African Currency 
Board are in circulation (160, OOO/. at the end of 1926). The Bank of 
British West Africa and the Colonial Bank have their headquarters at 
Freetown, 

^Tlie Protectorate.— The Protectorate was proclaimed August 21, 1896. 
On March 7, 1913, an Order in Council was issued providing for its adminis- 
tration ; ‘this was revoked and replaced by an Order in Council of January 
16, 1924. The Order applies to the territories, not being portions of the 
Colony of Sierra Leone, lying between the sixth and tenth degrees of north 
latitude and the tenth and fom'teenth degrees of west longitude, and 
beginning at the extreme southerly point of the Colony on the Anglo- 
Liherian boundary, as delimited under the provisions of the Anglo-Liberian 
Conventions, November 11, 1836, and January 21, 1911. The Protectorate 
extends inland about 180 miles. 

Ihe Governor and Commander-in-Chief for the time being of the Colony 
of Sierra Leone is also the Governor of the Protectorate. Authority is 
given to the Legislative OouncH. of Sierra Leone, by ordinance, to exercise and 
provide for giving effect to the powers and jurisdiction acquired by the Crown. 

The Protectorate has an area of 27,000 sqnare miles, and a population, 
according to the ceMTw of 1921, of 1, 466,148 (natives, 1,460, 903). The whole 
territory has been divided into three Provinces, each of which is placed under 
a Enlro^ean commissioner. Circuit courts are held at the chief centres of 
population ; convictions in 1925, 11. Thete are also district cotamissioners' 
courts, cliie£^* *wxts purely native cases (not serious crime), and com- 
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bined courts (a chief and a non-native) for small debts and trivial misde- 
meanours (assaults, abusive language) arising between native and non-native. 
The chief articles of imports are cottoijh goods, spirits, hardware and tobacco ; 
the chief exports are palm kernels, kola nuts, palm oil, and ginger. A 
platinum-bearing area of about 40 square mill's has been discovered. There 
were 134 mission primar}^ schools, 69 of which received assistance irom the 
Government.^ The average attendance at the assisted schools was 2,923 and 
the grant paid them was 2,517Z. 8s.; 3 assisted secondary schools with an 
average attendance of 171, and which received grants amounting to 331Z. 
12s. ^d. ; one industrial school with an average attendance of 41, and which 
received a grant of 81Z. ; a Government School for the sons and nominees 
of chiefs at Bo, with 157 pupils at the end of 1926 ; a senior rural school at 
Njala with 94 pupils, and 8 smaller Government Eural Schools, with a total 
of 341 pupils ; 20 apprentices were in training at the Agricultural College at 
Njala. 

Grommor. — Brig. Gen. Sir J. A. ByrM, C.B, 

Colonial Secretary, — H. C. Luke^ C.M.G. 

Books of Eeference. 

Gambia, Gold Coast and Sierba Leone. 

The Annual Blue Books of the yarious Colonies, and Reports thereon. 

The Colonial Office List. Annual. 

The Gambia Colony and Protectorate. An Official Handbook. London. 

Gold Coast Handbook, Compiled by J. Maxwell, London, 1928. 

Statistical Abstract for the Colonies. Annual. 

Alldridge (T. J.), A Transformed Colony : Sierra Leone as it was and as it is. London, 
1910. 

ButUThompion (Oapt. P. W.), Sierra Leone in History and Tradition. London. 1026. 

CardincUl (A.. "W.), The Natives of the Northern Temtories of the Gold Coast. London, 
1920. 

daridge (W. W.), A History of the Gold Coast and Ashanti, from the Earliest 
Times to the Twentieth Century. 2 vols. London, 1915. 

Crooks (Major, J. J.), A Histo^ of Sierra Leone. Dublin, 1903. 

Fuller (Sir Francis U.), A Vanished Dynasty— Ashanti. London, 1920. 

Goddard (T. N.), Handbook of Sierra Leone, London, 1925. 

Jo hnston (Sir Harry), The 0 olonisation of Afirica. Cambridge , 1 899. 

Lucas (0, P.), Historical Geography of the British Colonies. West Africa. 3rd edition, 
revised to end of 1912 by A. B. Keith. Oxford, 1913. — The Partition and Colonisation of 
Africa. London, 1922, 

Luke (H. C.), A Bibliography of Sierra Leone. Oxford, 1925. 

Macmillan (A .), The Red Book of West Africa. London, 1920. 

McPhee (Allan), The Economic Revolution in British West Africa. London, 1927, 

Migeod (P. W. H.), A View of Sierra Leone. London, 192C. 

Powell (R. S. Baden), The Downfall of Prempeh. New ed. London, 1900. 

Rattray (B. S.>, AshantL London, 1924, 

Reere (H. F.), The Gambia : Its History, Ancient, Mediseval and Modem. London, 1911 


ZuMand. See Natal. 


ANGLO-EGYPTIAN STTBAN, 

Government. 

Tbe rule of Egypt in tbe Sudan, after having gradually extended during 
the course of 60 years, was interrupted in 1882 by the revolt of the Mahdi, 
who, with his successor, the Khalifa, held the country from 1885 for about 13 
years under a desolating tyranny. In 1896 an Anglo-Egyptian army com- 
menced operations for the recovery of the lost provinces, and on September 
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2, 1898, the overthrow of the Khalifa was completed. In November, 1899, 
he was killed by the Egyptian forces near Gedid. 

A convention between the British«and Egyptian Governments, signed at 
Cairo, January 19, 1899, provides for the administration of the territory 
south of the 22nd parallel of latitude by a Governor-General, appointed by 
Egypt with the assent of Great Britain, and declares the general principles in 
accordance with which the administration shall be canied on. The British 
and Egypjtian flags shall be used together ; laws shall be made by proclanxa- 
tion ; no duties shall be levied on imports from Egypt, and duties on imports 
from other countries, via the Red Sea, shall not exceed those levied in 
Egypt ; the import and export of slaves is prohibited, and special attention 
shall be paid to the Brussels Act of 1890 respecting the import and export 
of arms, ammunition, and spirits. 

The Sudan has been divided into fifteen Provinces under Governors. 
Administration is canied out through Biitish District Commissioners in 
charge of one or more districts into which the provinces are subdivided, 
these units being supervised by District officials.^ An increasing number of 
natives of the country are being employed in administrative posts. 

In 1910 a Govemor-General’a Council was created to assist the Governor- 
General in the discharge of his executive and legislative powers. All 
ordinances, laws and regulations are now made by the Governor-General in 
Council. 

Area and Population. 

Extending southwards from the frontier of Egypt to Uganda and the 
Belgian Congo (approximately N. lat. 5®), a distance of about 1,660 miles, 
and stretching from the Red Sea to the confines of Wadai in Centra] 
Africa, the subject teiTitory has an area of about 1,014,400 square miles. 
The population in 1926 was estimated at 7,005,966. The Gambela 
Enclave, situated within the boundaries of Abyssinia, is leased by the 
Sudan Government from the Abyssinian Goverument as a Trading Post. 
The Entrea-Sudan frontier and the frontier with French Equatorial 
Africa have been delimited and demarcated, as also has the greater part 
of the frontier with Abyssinia (see under Ahyssima). The chief towns 
are: Khartum, population 30,797, the capital ; Omdurman (the old Dervish 
capital), population 78,624 ; Khartum North, population 14,319 ; “Wadi Haifa, 
Merowe, £1 Darner, Atbara, Poit Sudan, Suakin, Kassala, El Dueim, Kosti, 
El Oheid, Nahud, Wad Medani, Singa, and El Fasher. 

lustructiou. 

The schools under the Central Authority are classified as follows:— 
(1) The elementary veniacular schools (Kuttabs), 88 in number (January, 
1927), situated in all parts of the country, and with a total number of about 
8,200 pupils. Instruction is given to boys from 7 to 12 years of age. (2) The 
primary schools, of which there are now 11 — at Khartum, Omdurman, Wad 
Medani, Atbara, El Obeid, Suakin, Haifa, Rufaa, Berber, El Dueim and Port 
Sudan. The number of boys in attendance is 1,200. After completing their 
primary course, boys can proceed to the upper school at the Gordon College, 
or they may be employed as clerks or translators in Government Offices. 
The school at Gordon College is attended by 370 pupils, some of whom take 
a course in engineering and surveying, while the rest are trained to be 
teachers in primary schools or translators. There is also in the Gordon 
College builcUngs a training college attended by 16 students, who undergo 
a five years* course, after which they are drafted out as Kadis in district 
coTirts. industrial workshops, of which theie ar© three, at Khartum, 
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Omdurman and Atbara, are attended by 336 boy apprentices. There U a 
training college for girls in Omdurman attended" by 25 students, and girls’ 
schools at Omdurman, Rufaa, El Obdld, Dongola, Merovre, Karalin and El 
Duoim, which are attended by 555 girls altogether. Affiliated to the 
Gordon College are the Wellcome Tropical Research Laboratories, where 
investigations are carried on in connection with diseases and with the 
economic products of the country. In addition to the above the Central 
authority aids some 400 native schools (Khalwas) attended in 1927 by 
15,000 boys. 

Justice. 

The Courts of Justice as well as the Registry of Lands, the Department of 
Goveinment Lands, and the offices which deal with the legal business of the 
Government, are administered by the Legal Secretary, Avho has a permanent 
seat ex-o^cio on the Governor- General’s Council. 

The High Court ot Justice for the trial of civil suits comprises the Court 
of Appeal and Courts of original jurisdiction. Judges of the High Court 
sitting singly have general original jurisdiction. The Court of Appeal is 
constituted by any three or more Judges of the High Court sitting together. 

The general superintendence of the High Court is vested in the Chief 
Justice. In addition to the Chief Justice there are four Judges of the High 
Court. The High Court sits at Khartum, but Judges from time to time go 
on circuit. 

Subordinate to the High Court in every province is the Province Court. 
This comprises a Province Judge, except in Khartum Province, and District 
Judges of three grades. Appeals from decisions of a District Judge lie to the 
Province Judge, except in Khartum Province, where such appeals lie to the 
High Court. Appeals from decisions of a Province Judge lie to the High 
Court. 

In Provinces where there is neither a High Court J udge nor a specially 
appointed Province Judge the Governor acts as Province Judge, and in any 
District where there is no specially appointed District Judge, the district 
commissioners and assistant district commissioners act as District Judges, 
There are eight specially appointed British District J udges, and five specially 
appointed District Judges of the second grade possessing Egyptian or other 
legal qualifications and experience. 

The Mohammedan Law Courts administer the Moslem religious law in cases 
between Mohammedans relating to succession on death, marriage, divorce, 
and family relations generally, and also Mohammedan charitable endowments. 

In some districts there are native courts presided over by sheikhs, chiefs, 
or village eldeis. This system is being developed aud extended. 

Criminal justice is administered either by single magistrates, or courts 
of three magistrates. Judges of the High Court, and^ D^trict Judges ot 
the first and second grades, governors of provinces, district and assistant 
district commissioners, and some subordinate administmtive officials^ are 
magistrates ; there are also native notables appointed as ma^st rates to sit as 
members of court*?. Decisions of courts require confirmation either by the 
Governor of the province or by the Governor General, both of whom have 
extensive powers of revision. 

The Sudan penal code is an adaptation of the Indian penal code. 

Defence. 

Egyptian troops were evacuated in 1924, and anew Sndan Defence Force, 
owing allegiance to the Governor-General, has been created. 
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rinance. 


The revenue and expenditure the Sudan are as follows {i£El = 
£10s. 6d.) 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Tear 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


£E 

£E 


£B 

£E 

1022 

3,498,505 

3,406,990 

1925 . . 

4,Su6,8S3 

4,375,670 

1023 . . 

3,766,133 

3,302,469 

3926 . . 

5,Sr>7,089 

5,482,388 

1924 

4,29*,S6b 

3,453,273 

19271 . . 

5,060,000 

5,0(->0,000 


^ Bndgt-t estimates. 


The main sources of revenue in 1926 were ; Land Tax (£E130,879) ; 
Animal Tax (£El7l,338); Royalties (£E180,078) ; Customs (£E556,017) ; 
Railways and Steamers (£E2,116,999) ; Posts and Telegraphs (£E142,206). 

From 1914 onwards, the figures do not include the revenue and expen- 
diture of Local Provincial Services, which amounted in 1922, to £E232,615 
and £E200,843; 1923, £E234,338 and £E197,626 : 1924, £E239,736 and 
£E197,687; 1925, £E239,937 and £E203,168 ; 1926, £E208,168 and 
£E192,422. 


Production and Commerce. 

The Sudan is the chief source of the world’s supply of gum arahic and 
ivory. Exports of gum in 1926 amounted to 22,744 tons, value £844,198. 
Egyptian cotton has been well established, and increasing quantities, 
which compare favourably with corresponding varieties grown in Egypt, are 
being produced aimually. In 1926 the area of the Gezira irrigation scheme 
(put into^ operation in 1925) was increased to 100,067 acres and pro- 
duced a crop of 474,728 can tars of 316 lbs. seed cotton, an average of 
4*74 cantars per acre. In addition, increasing quantities of high- 
grade, long-staple American cotton are produced in the Northern 
Provinces of Berber and Dongola under irrigation, and as a rain crop in the 
Kassala, Fung, Blue Nile and White Nile, Kordofan, Upper Nile, Nuba 
Mountains, Mongalla and Bahr el Ghazal Provinces. The total area under 
cotton in 1926 is recorded as 208,589 acres, and the crop of 1926-27 is 
estimated at 29,200 tons of lint and 68,400 tons of cotton seed. 

Other products of the Sudan include sesame, senna leaves and pods, 
ground-nuts, dates, hides and shins, salt and gold. The principal grain crops 
are dura (great millet), the staple tood of the people in the Sudan and used 
as cattle and poultry food outside the Sudan, and dukhn (bulrush millet). 
Average annual yield of dura in the principal dura growing areas (Blue Nile, 
The Fung, White Nile and Xassala Provinces) for the years 1919-26, 
197,000 tons. Large quantities of ivory are exported, and the cattle and 
sheep trade of the Sudan is capable of great development. For some years 
Egypt has depended to a great extent on the Sudan for her meat supply. 

In 1925 there were in the Sudan approximately 20,500 horses; 846,000 
asses; 2,000 mules; IJ millions cattle; 6,260,000 goats and sheep; and 
418,150 camels. Pigs are kept by the Nubas only — about 5,000. 

The forests which line the Blue Nile River banks, rich in fibres and 
toning material, extend to the frontier of Abyssinia. On the White Nile 
contain valuable trees — the ebony tree, the gum acacia, the bamboo, the 
mbber creeper, whilst the sudd area in the upper reaches is composed of an 
inexlmustible quantity of papyrus. The finest gum forests are in Kordofan, 
and the best rubber in the Bahr el GhazaL 
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Gold is being successfully exploited in the Sudan, a mine being worked 
at Gabait in the Red Sea Province. Natural salt fields on the Red Sea 
coast near Port Sudan supply the whole needs of the country, and con- 
siderable quantities are exported annually to Abyssinia. The output of 
these salt fields is capable of great expansion. 

Imports and Exports. 


Tear 

Imports 1 1 

Exports 2 i 

Year 

Imports 1 

j Exports 2 


£E ! 

£E 


£E 

I £E 

1921 . . 

5,606,070 1 

2,057,230 

1924 . . 

5,474,910 

1 3,511,800 

1922 . . 

4,252,890 ' 

1,998,430 

1925 . . 

' 5.437,727 

8,801,343 

1923 . . 

4,609,004 

2,602,091 

1920 . . 

' 5,574,401 

4,870,230 


» Including Government Stores. 

2 Excluding re-exports, which were £E261,303 in 1921 ; £E305,334 in 1922 ; iE10G,334 
in 1923 ; ;fiE288,305 in 1924 ; £B3b'r,016 in 1925 ; and £E814,2t;9 m 1926. 

Specie (1926 imports £E88,996, re-exports £E131,419) and Transit trade (£E23T,00tl 
in 1926) are also excluded. 


Summary of merchandise imported and exported showing countries of 
importation and exportation for 2 years : — 


Countries Imported from 
and Exported to 

Imports 

Exports 

1925 

1920 

1925 

1926 


£E 

£E ; 

£E 1 

£E 

Abyssinia .... 

803,943 

288,523 

10,030 ' 

11,710 

Africa (Union of South) 

WO, 807 

127,172 

45 

105 

Arabia 

20,206 

29,642 

15,957 

1,455 

Australia .... 

18,020 

55,485 

19,779 

28,286 

Belgium 

122,042 

415,701 

02,039 

60,768 

Congo and Uganda 

802 

SOS 

158 

097 

Egypt 1 

1,614,725 

1,381,984 

792,040 

585,197 

Eritrea 

24,556 

40,757 

4,425 

9,136 

France 

98,097 

84,894 

110,447 

110,788 

Germany 

52,680 

66,616 

110,536 

108,514 

Great Britain .... 

1,788,330 

1,724,107 

2,152,175 

3,434,210 

Holland ..... 

38,996 

25,227 

25,251 

30,861 

Italy 

1 98,907 

91,001 

113,827 

100,599 

India, British and Aden 

1 543,202 

744,736 

1,223 

2,670 

Japan 

i 332,288 

301,968 

31,639 

40,012 

United States 

1 65,927 

46,348 

245,530 

296,456 

Other comitnes 

214,199 

200,432 ’ 

105,647 

69,773 


1 Includes goods of non-Egyptian origin imported into the Sudan via Egypt. 

The value of imports from abroad other than tobacco, etc., in parcels post from all 
countries in 1926 was £B87,828. These imports are now classified in the same way as 
other imports. 


The following: table shows the value of the principal imports for 2 years : — 


Articles 

1925 ' 

j 1926 

Quantity 

Value 

j Quantity 

Value 

Horses, donkeys, mules and camels 
Cotton fabrics 

Empty sacks 

Clothing, underclothing and hosiery 
Carpels, woollen blankets and rugs 
Cotton yam and sewing cotton , , 

, units 
. tons 
, metres 1 
. tons 
. value 
. units 
. value 

1,953 

6,113 

188,219 

3,022 

20,288 

£ 

10,623 

1,109,216 

11,185 

158,666 

60,705 

19,689 

12,500 

! 2,840 

4,481 
331,649 
j 3,291 

1 2*1^287 

£ 

12,954 

815,818 

14,814 

167,908 

00,151 

17,300 

11,548 
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Articles 


1925 

1926 

0 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Cotton covers ........ 

units 

122,287 

£ 

18,217 

44,072 

£ 

C 862 

Silk fabrics metres 

64,786 

11,761 

68,638 

5,710 

Butter and margarine 

tons 

102 

9,612 

92 

9,727 

Sugar, refined 


18,725 

880,480 

22,346 

491,695 

Coffee 


4,163 

317,720 

3,183 

242,979 

Flour (wheat) 


7,972 

140,406 

10,588 

185,874 

Tea 


1,443 

169,487 

1,S12 

219,468 

Bice 


2,153 

35,109 

2,174 

36.255 

Spices, pepper and chillies .... 


278 

18,405 

434 

22,763 

31,985 

Jams and confectionery 


676 

37,748 

608 

Bread and ship’s biscuits, biscuits and 
cakes 


105 

8,366 

78 

8,022 

Wheat 


298 

5,590 

379 

7,102 

Liquors and liqueurs (including whiskv) 

lilies 

162,428 

36,450 

159,087 

34,696 

Beer, ale and stout 


798,064 

23,416 

811,268 

21,793 

Coal and patent fuel ...... 

tons 

88,939 

125,030 

62,947 

96,602 

126,323 

Motor spirit (benzine) 

caafes 

74,268 

104,130 

132,270 

88,4fl9 

Petroleum (kerosene) 


128,228 

55,491 

56,976 

20,756 

Essential and volatile oils .... 

tuns 

33 

26,273 

34 

Soap (household) 


2,132 

09,5(>3 

1,438 

46,641 

Candies . 


118 

5,916 

181 

7,021 

Matches 

value 

— 

13,307 

— 

7,974 

Chemicals and drugs (including medical 
plants) 

99 


40,825 


38,980 

Tanned and untanned skins and hides, 
saddlery and other leather goods . . 

99 


34,083 



84,640 

Boots and shoes ........ 

pairs 

123,539 

87,689 

83,405 

27,579 

Machinery, all kinds of (including steam 
enerines, motor cars, etc ) ... . 

value 


391,074 

__ 

468,093 
224 217 

Finished iron and steel tools, etc. . , 

99 


518,373 


Timber (including railway sleepers). . 

99 

— 

118,298 

— 

80,673 

Paper and printed matter .... 

99 


27.029 

— 

33,606 

Tobacco, tombac, cigars and cigarettes. 


847 

280,372 

258 

264,414 

Great millet (dm a) and dukhn . . . 

tons ^ 

131 

1,296 

22,666 

220,870 


Internal Conmnmications. 

There is a railway from Wadi Haifa to Khartum with connections to 
the Red Sea at Port Sudan, to Kareima in Dongola Province, and Sennar 
and El Obeid ; there is also a line, 215 miles long, from Kassala (near 
Eritrea) to Haiya, on the Atbara-Port Sudan line. The total length of line 
open for traffic is approximately 1,728 miles. There is also a section of line 
185 miles long being constructed from Kassala to Guaref. There is a motor 
transport service throughout the year between Rejaf and Aba- (Belgian 
Congo) a distance of 126 miles, and another during the summer months only 
between Tonga and Taloda, a distance of 99 miles. The gauge is 3ft. 6in. 

All navigable arms of the Nile and its tributaries between Assuan (Egypt) 
and Bejaf are served by a fleet of Government steamers. 

There is telegraphic communication wdth Egypt, Erythrea, and Abyssinia, 
and also wireless communication with Gambela in Western Abyssinia and 
submarine cable communications with the Hedjaz. There are 16 wireless 
stations, 4,566 miles of teleOTaph line open, and 8,866 miles of wire. There 
are 81 stationary Post and Telegraph Offices and 15 travelling Post Offices. 
In 1926, 18,194,207 postal packets were dealt with, 265,000 parcels and 
762,325 telegrams. There were 795 telephone subscribers. 

G(nmnor-GeneTah--^]x John L. Majffey, K.C.V.O., C.S.I., O.I.E. 

Major-General H. J. Ruddle^on, O.B., C.M,G, p.S.O., 

M.C. 
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Legal Secretary.— 'E, G. Laiidson, Esq , C.B.E. 

Ciml Secretary.— R. A. MacMicJvcI, Esq., C.M.G.. D.P.O. 

Financial Secretary.— JA.-Qol. Sir feorge Schuster, K.C.M.G., C.B.E., 
III. C, 


Books of Eeference. 

1. Official Publications. 

, P 'Spatch. to H.M. High Commissioner. Cmd. 22C0. Loiiuon, 

1924. 

Handbook of the Sudan. London. Annual —Annual Reports on the Sudan.— Sudan 
Customs Monthly and Annual Statements of Trade with Foreign Countries and E'^vpt.— 
Central Economic Board Monthly and Annual Reports.— Sudan Alm-inac “ 


2. Non-Official Publications. 

Baedeker's Egypt. 

Egyptian Sudan, its History and Monuments, 2 vols.. London. 
1907 —By Nile and Tigris. London, 1920. 

Chapman (A), Savage Sndan. London, 1921. 

Bugmore (Major A. R.), The Vast Sudan. London, 1924. 

Ftrth (0. M.), The Archeological Survey of Nubia. (Report for IS^^'D-IO of the 
Egyptian Survey Department). Cairo, 1915. 

OrosBard, ), Mission de Delimitation de I’Afrique Ennatoiiale Franraise et dn 

Soudan Anglo-Egyptien Paris, 1925. 

Macmichael (H. A.), A History of the Arabs in the Sudan. 2 vols. Cambridge, 1922. 

Macmillan’s Guides : Guide to Egypt and the Sudan. 7th ed. London, 1916. 

Martin (P. P ), The Sudan m Evolution. London, 1921. 

Millais (J. G ), Far away up the Nile. London, 1924 

The works of many travellers mav be consulted, among them being those of Baker 
(1867-73), Colbome (1888), Colston (1878), De Cosson (1873), Ensor (18 75-76), Felkin 
(1879-80), Jephson (1887-88), Junker (1875-76), Grant (1804), Lejean (1860-61), Petherick 
(1852), Marno (1873-75), Sehweinfurth (1868-71), Speke (1863), Russegger (1S38). Also see 
Bibliography appended to Dr. Budge’s ‘The Egyptian Sudan.' 

See also under Egypt, below. 


BRITISH MANDATED TERRITORIES IN AFRICA (TAN- 
GANYIKA, SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, CAMEROONS, AND 
TOGOLAND). 

TANGANYIKA TERRITORY (LATE GERMAN EAST AFRICA). 

Government. — German East Africa was conquered in 1918, and was 
subsequently divided between the British and Belgians. In March 1921 
the district ot Ujiji and part of Bukoba, formerly administered by the 
Belgians, were handed over to British juidsdiction* It is administered 
under mandates approved by the League of Nations. The mandates lay 
down conditions directed against slavery, forced labour (except for essential 
public works and services), abuses in connection with the aims traffic, the 
trade in spirits, usury, and security of labour. The interests of natives are 
safeguarded. 

Under an Order in Council, dated July 22, 1920, the Territory is admin- 
istered by a Governor, who is assisted by an Executive Council, all of whose 
members are nominated. A Legislative Council has been constituted as 
from Oct. 1, 1926, consisting of 13 official members and not more than 
10 non-official members. Ri^ts in or in relation to any public lauds vest 
in the Governor, but the Secretary of State for the Colonies may appoint, 
if he sees fit, another trustee or trustees to exercise such right. A Native 
Alfairs Department was established in 1926, 

K 2 
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Area and Population, — The Territory extends from the Umba River 
on the north to the Rovuma River on the south, the coast-liiic being about 
500 miles in length, and includes *the adjacent ishmds. The northern 
boundary runs approximately north-west to Lake Victoria at the intersection 
of the first parallel of southern latitude with the eastern shore (Mohuru 
Point). The boundary on the west follows the Kagcra River (the eastern 
frontier of Ruanda), thence the eastern boundary of Urundi to Lake Tangan- 
yika. The western boundary then follows the middle of Lake Tanganyika 
to its southern end at Kasanga (formerly Bismarckburg), whence it goes 
south-east to the northern end of Lake Nyasa. Rather less than half-way 
down the lake the boundary turns east and joins the Rovuma River, whose 
course it follows to the sea. The total area is about 373,500 square miles. 
Dar-es-Salaam is the capital, population, 26,000. 

The native population consists mostly of tribes of mixed Bantu race, 
and was enumerated (April 1921) at 4,107,000. Asiatics numbered 14,991 
(Indians 9,411, Goans 798, Arabs 4,782), and Europeans 2,447. In 1926 
the European population was estimated at 4,330 and the native population 
at 4,319,000. According to German law every native born after 1905 is 
free, but a mild serfdom was continued under German rule. Legislation for 
the abolition of slavery was enacted in 1922. 

Education, — Considerable progress has been made with the reorganisa- 
tion of a system of education suitable to the needs of the natives. There 
were in 1926, 84 Government schools, 2,346 Roman Catholic schools and 
1,254 Protestant schools, with a total roll of 167,883 pupils. The ex- 
penditure on education in 1926-27 was 58,897^. 

There are 2 schools for the children of Dutch settlers in the Aiusha 
District but no other schools for European children liave yet been established. 
There is one monthly paper published by the Government in Swahili. 

Defence. — Two battalions of the King’s African Rifles are stationed in 
the Territory. The police force consisted (1926) of 2,465 all ranks. 

Production and Industry, — The total area under forest other than 
savannah forest is approximately 4,183 square miles of which 89 per cent, is 
Government forest reserves, 9’5 per cent, awaits reservation, and 1*5 per cent, 
is valuable forest in pivate ownership. These forests contain some good 
merchantable timbers in large quantity, among wdiich Pencil Cedar, Yellow- 
AVood, Camphor and Mvule are the most noteworthy. Ebony is plentiful 
near the coast, and the creeks and river mouths support extensive 
man^ove woods valuable as a source of tanning bark and polos. The 
possibility of the Territory’s forests far exceeds the local consumption. 

There are extensive plantations of sisal fibre and coffee as well as cotton 
(output in the 1926-27 season, 10,000,000 lbs.), ground-nuts, coconuts and 
maize. Cultivation of tobacco and tea by Europeans is now boginniitg. 

In 1926 there were 4,479,210 cattle and 4,462,093 sheep and goats in the 
territory. 

Minerals knovm to exist are: Coal, iron, gold, lead, copper, mica, 
asbestos and salt. Agates, topaz, moonstones, tourmalin, and quartz crystals 
are found, and garnets in large quantities. Prospecting and mining for 
gold is being carried on in the Mwanza and Mbeya districts and diamonds 
are being won at Mabuki near Mwanza. Tin is being mined, as yet on a 
small scale, in the Bnkoba district ; considerable prosi^cting activity is 
being shown. 
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Pinance. — ^The local revenue in 1925-26 was 1,975,4-OOZ. ; expenditure 
2,233,625Z. The chief items of revenue were licences, taxes, etc., 
776,201 Z. ; customs, 501,065Z. ; railways, 404,829Z. ; fees of court or 
office, 100,183Z, ; revenue from goveinment property, 68,548Z. ; posts and 
telegraphs, 42,528Z. The chief items of expenditure were: railways 
(ordinary), 404,905Z. ; public works, 256,823Z. ; district administration, 
264.856L ; railways (extraordinary), 380,276Z. Estimates, 1926-27 : revenue, 
2,135,100Z. ; expenditure, 2,274,410Z. (not including guaranteed loan 
expeuditui-e). 

Tr8.de and SMppillg.-^There is a uniform Customs tariff in Tanga- 
nyika, Kenya, and Uganda. Total imports, 1925, 2,863,917Z., 1926, 
3,152,422Z. ; total exports, 1925, 3,007,879Z., 1926, 3,129,292Z. ; Transit, 
1926, 1,355,602Z., 1926, 1,423,046Z. 

Chief exports, 1926: Sisal (25,022 tons), 911,293Z. ; cotton (109,450 
centals), 427,437Z. ; coffee (130,793 cwts), 495,199Z. ; ground-nuts (15,867 
tons), 264,903 ; hides and skins (41,907 cwts), 164,435Z. ; copra (7,348 tons), 
]52,228Z, ; giain (164,441 cwts), 92,365Z. ; simsim (3,563 tons), 68,585Z. ; 
beeswax (6,147 cwts), 48,179Z. ; ghee (7,428 cwts), 32,577Z. ; diamonds 
(6,056 carats), 36,026Z. ; gold (8,049 ozs.), 31,290Z Chief impoi-ts, 1926: 
Cotton piece-goods, 817,576Z. ; iron and steel manufactures, 297,724Z. ; 
food-stutfs, 256,026Z. ; machinery, 162,274Z. ; building materials (includmg 
cement and galvanised sheets), 140,626Z. ; kerosene and motor spirits, 
113,028Z. j sugar, 51,120Z. ; rice, 43,099Z. ; spirits, 37,8S0Z. j cigarettes, 
84,892Z. 

In 1926, 880 steamers (exclusive of coastal boats) of 1,573,914 tons, and 
4,582 dhows of 100,333 tons, entered and cleared the various coast ports 
from places beyond the Territory. 

The chief seaports are Dar-es-Salaam, Tanga, Bagamoyo, Pangani, Kilwa, 
Lindi, and Mikindani. 

CommiUlicatioilS.-~I<ight motor traffic is now possible over 7,238 
miles of road during the dry season. 

There are two railways of metre gauge in the territory. The Tanga 
Railway from Tanga to Moshi (219 miles), with a branoli line to Sanya River 
(21 miles) towards Arusha and a connecting line between Mosbi and Voi on 
tho Uganda Railway (92 miles). The Central Railway from Dar-es-Salaam to 
Kigoma (772 miles), with a branch line from Tabora to Shinyanga (123 miles) 
towards Mwanza. A 60 c.m. tram line from Mingoyo near Lindi to Ndanda 
(57 miles). There are steamers on Lakes Victoria, Nyasa and Tanganyika. 

Dar-es-Salaam is in telegraphic communication with many inland centres 
and with the adjoining territories Nyasalaud, Kenya and Uganda. Cable 
communication exists between Dar-es-Salaam and Zanzibar and communica- 
tion with the Belgian Congo is effected by Wireless between Kigoma and 
Albertville. A Wireless Station with a range of 460 miles spark transmission 
and 1,000 miles continuous wave transmission was erected at Dar-es-Salaam 
in 1927. There are 101 Post Offices and Postal Agencies, 81 of which axe 
Telegraph Offices. Telegraph Money Order and Savings Bank business are 
conducted at 19 Head Offices, and Postal Order and ordinary Money Order 
business at 32 Sub Offices. Telephone Exchanges are established in 15 
centres, and Trunk Telephone communication is in operation between 14 

centres. . 

The* Gej'man rupee (10 = IZ.) was current until the East African shilling 
was adopted as the standard coin as from January 1, 1922. The new 
currency is : silver shilling, the equivalent of 100 cents ; a 50 cent silver 
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)iece ; copper and bronze 10 cent, 5 cent, and 1 cent pieces. There are 
urrency notes in denominations ranginp; from 5 to 1000 bhillings Four 
lanks, the chief of which is the SAandard Bank of South Africa, have 
tranches in the country. 

Governor and Commander -in^’Chicf — SirD. C. Cameron ^ K.C.M.G-, K.B.E. 

Chief Secj'etary — John Scotty C.M.G. 

Books of Eeference. 

Official Reports on Tanganyika Territory (Annual). London. 

Calveri (\ P.), German Ea>'t Africa. London, 1917. 

Dundas (Hon. C.l, KiliinanjaTO and its people. London, 1024. 

PbncfcfH.), Deiitseli-Ostafrika. Berlin, 1909. 

Joelson(F. S.), The Tanganyika Temtory, London, 1920 

Siinii8{J. C.), German East Africa, OeooraphiealJournal, March, 191S. 

Tanganyika ^ndbook. H M. Stat’onery Office, London, 1920. 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. 

SittLation and Physical Peatnres. — This country is bounded on the 
lorth by Portuguese West Afiica, on the west by the Atlantic Ocean, on 
.he sonth and southern poition of the eastern boundary by the Cape 
Province of the Union, and on the remainder of the eastern boundary by 
he Bechuanaland Protectorate- On the western coast, a strip varying 
rom 60 to 100 miles in width and extending from the Orange River in tlio 
jouth to the Ugab River, which borders on what is known as the Kaokoveld, 
sonsists of barren desert, and tliis is also the case in that portion of the 
jrreat Kalahari depression which is included in the country on it.s eastern 
Doundary. The eastern portion is, however, not barren, being good grazing 
and. 

The Kunene River and the Okavango, which form portions of the northern 
oorder of the country, and the Orange River in tlie south, are the only 
permanently running streams. But there is a system of great sandy dry 
river beds throughout the country, in which water can generally bo obtained 
by sinking shallow wells ; these are the Kuiseb, Swakop, Omaruni and 
Ugab on the west, the Fish River in the south, the Nosob and the Elepliant 
Rivers in the south-east, and a series of what are known as Omurainba in the 
north-east, with numerous smaller stream bods. In the Grootfontein area, 
which geologists describe as a “karst” region, there are largo supplies of 
anderground water, hut except for a few springs, mostly hot, there is no 
surface water throughout the country. 

GrOVenuneilt and Administratioii: — The country was annexed by 
Geimany in 1884, but was surrendered to the Forces of the Union of South 
Africa on July 9, 1915, at Khorab. It is now administered by the Union 
under a Mandate from the League of Nations, dated Beeembor 17, 1920. 
The laws of the Union, subject to local modifications, if rcfiuired, mny be 
applied to the country and are gradually being introduced. 

The Administration is conducted from Windhoek, and the country is 
divided into 17 Districts controlled by Magistrates. In addition there is ii 
Native Oommissioner at Windhoek who has charge of all Native Afiaiis in the 
Temtory. Under him are oflSicers at the larger labour centres and Super- 
intendents of Reserves in the Districts where there are largo Nativ<i 
Reserves. The officer in charge of Native Alfairs in Ovambolan(i keeps in 
touch with the Ovamhos living there. There is also an officer stationed at 
Knring Knruon the Okavango River, who keeps close touch with the natives 
living along the NoTth-Eastern border of the territory^ 
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Windhoek, the capital, is situated in the centre of the territory, and with 
its surrounding district contains a population of 4,602 Europeans and 10,48& 
(estimated) Natives. <» 

The administration has been vested by the Union Parliament in the 
Governor-General of the Union, who has delegated his powers to an Adminis- 
trator with full authority to legislate. On June 8, 1925, a bill was intro- 
duced into the Union Parliament to confer a Constitution on South-West 
Africa, providing for an Executive Committee, an Advisory Council, and 
a Legislative Assembly. 

Admi%isirator. — A. J. Werth (April 1926). 

The chief executive officer for the country is the Secretary for South- 
West Africa, H. P. Smit, 

Area and Population, — The total area of the country excluding 
Caprivi Zipfel (now administered by Bechuanaland Protectorate) is 311,820 
square miles ; that of Walvis Bay, administered by S.W.A., 374*05 square 
miles, and that of Oaprivi Zipfel 10,573*5 square miles. 

The European population according to the figures of the 1926 Census 
amounts to 24,115. The remainder are almost all South Africans, and 
.farmers by profession. The Native population is estimated at 234,790. 
As large areas of the country, particularly along the coast and in the 
north, are uncivilised, it has been impossible to procure precise figures. In 
particular it has been difficult to estimate the numbers of the Bushmen, who 
still exist in considerable numbers in the north-eastern portion of the country. 

The principal native races are the Ovambos, Hereros, Bcrgdamaras or 
Klipkaffirs, Hottentots and Bushmen. 

The Ovambos are a Bantu race and follow agriculture. They still possess 
to its full extent tribal organisation. 

The Hereros are a pastoml people who formerly owned enormous herds 
of cattle. The Gormans oppressed them, their tribal organisation completely 
disappeared and they were scattered throughout the country on farms 
and in the different towns, where they formed the ordinary source of labour, 
iffie Herero makes an excellent herd. Since the British occupation of the 
country Reserves have been set apart for them and they have considerably 
increased in numbers and in animal wealth. 

The Bergdamaras are, it is believed, also of Bantu origin, though some 
authorities hold that they belong rather to the Hottentot race -whose 
language they now speak. They are an inferior tribe and were alternately 
the slaves of the Hereros and the Hottentots in pre-European days, as the 
former or the latter were in the ascendant. 

The Hottentots, so called, consist of two distinct sections : one, whose 
remnants are found in the central portions of the country, being of pure 
native extraction, the source of which is hut little understood j the other is 
composed of tribes resulting from an admixture of European blood in the 
Capo with the Hottentot races residing there a couple of centuries ago, which, 
after conflict with their European neighbours, sought refuge across the Orange 

The Bushmen are the oldest inhabitants of South-West Africa and are 
found in considerable numbers in its eastern portion from Lat. 26° to the 
Northern boundary. ^ . 

In the centre of the country just south of the Windhoek district 
is the Bastard Gebiet occupied by a semi-independent race known as the 
Bastards, whose origin is much the same as the second class of Hottentots 
mentioned above, except that the admixture of European blood is much 
greater, and their ordinary language is Gape Dutch. These people control 
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:]ieir own affairs to a very large extent and arc governed by a Raad (Council) 
which, is partly hereditary and partly elected. The Administration 13 
[‘epresented by a Magistrate who assists them with advice and takes cognisance 
of serious crimes. They number about 5,000. 

E(iTlcatiOIl.—-S^wro2;ca7i.— There arc (1926) 50 Goveniinont schools with 
3 083 pupils, and 31 registered private schools wdth 905 ]>upils. Of the 
children in Government schools 1,142 are accommodated in hostels which aio 
conducted by the Administration in conjunction with 21 of the Government 
schools. The general policy has hitherto been to bring tho country (‘.hildron 
into these hostels and so obviate tho necessity of singlo-teacher country 
schools. In consequence of the expenditure involved, howevcir, this policy is 
now being modified, and wherever possible Government farm schools and 
aided private farm schools are being established. There arc 17 Governmont- 
aided farm schools. , , ^ 

The education of the Natives is under the direct su}>crviHion of 
the various Missions. There are (1927) 48 Government-aided mission schools 
with 3, 945 pupils, and 12 registered mission schools not yet aided. In 1922 
a Training School for Native Teachers, subsidised by the Government, was 
opened with 18 students. A second Training School for Native Teachers, 
subsidised by the Government, was opened witii 23 students in 1924, 

finance.— 1926-27 the revenue amounted to 889,331^. and the 
expenditure to 899,154Z. (including 261,092?. loan expenditure). Tho 
Estimates for 1927-28 are : revenue 631,500?., expenditure 1,117,002?. (in- 
cluding 330,990?. loan expenditure). 

The principal source of revenue is the tax on diamonds, which is 66 per 
cent, of the gross proceeds less 70 per cent, of the working costs. 

For the purposes of Customs and Excise revenue the territory is included 
in the South African Customs Union, and a lump sum bused on tho customs 
and excise duties on goods consumed iu the territory is paid over to the 
Administration. The total annual revenue from this source is now approxi- 
mately 160,000?. 

Production and Industry,— South-West Africa is esscutially a stock- 
raising country, the absence of water rendering agxicnlture, except in the 
Northern and North-eastern portions, almost impossible. Generally speaking 
the southern half of the Territory is suited for the raising of smalt stock, 
while the central and northern portions are better fitted for cattle. It is 
estimated that in 1926 there were about 572,239 head of cattle, 2,094,878 
head of small stock, 15,030 horses, 39,406 donkeys and 2,124 mulos. 

The staple product is diamonds, which are found along tho coast from tho 
Orange i^ver to Conception Bay. The fields aro alluvial and tho deposits 
shallow. The stones are small but of a very good quality. Other minerals 
worked are copper, rich deposits of which exist at Tsumeb and in the 
neighbourhood, vanadium, marble and tin. Gold aud silver are known to 
exist but in too small quantities to work remuneratively, 

Connnerce;— Iniports and exports for 6 years : — 


Year 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Tear. 

Imports. 

Exports. 


£ 

£ 


£ 


1821 

1,211,864 

1,687,305 

1924 

1,777,104 

2,851,473 

im 

1,147,637 

1,247,329 1 

1925 

2,189,851 

2,828,222 

1923 

1,801,804 

2,672,904 

1026 

1 

2,607,625 

8,292,980 
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The principal exports are diamonds, the exports in 1925, 515,090 carats, 
valued at 1,387,2092., and in 1926, 683,024 carats, valued at 1,863,8602. 
In the latter year 64,535 tons of coppei* wei’e exported. 

Imports from overseas, 1926, 1,066,6682. ; Union of South Africa, 
1,343,9242. Exports overseas, 2,649,8752.; Union of S. A., 639,9332. 

The bulk of the direct imports into the countiy are lauded at Walvis 
Bay, which is now administered as a portion of South-West Africa, and the 
Grovernment proposes to develop this port as the main harbour. 

Commxillicatious.—The railway line between De Aar Junction and 
Prieska has been extended through TJpingtou across the Orange River and 
joined up with the line from Kalkfontein south to Windhoek, 

The whole of the railway system, from De Aar in the Union to the border 
and within the border, is controlled by the S.A. Railways and Harbours 
Department through the Divisional Superintendent of Railways in Wind- 

The total length of the line inside South-West Africa is 1,018 miles of 
3ft. 6in. gauge, and 315 miles of 2ft. gauge. There axe also 98 miles of 
private line, most of which have been constructed for the service of the 
diamond fields south of Luderitz. 

At the 31st March, 1927, there w'ere 97 Post Offices and 269 Private Bag 
Services distributed by rail or road transport. The number of articles posted 
was 3,470,636 and 4,505,280 were received. 

On Slat March, 1927, there were 2,411 miles of trunklines, 1,899 miles 
of telegraphs, 1,161 miles of super-imposed telegraphs and telephones, 629 
miles of rural telephones and 828 miles of farm telephone lines ; 81 telegraph 
offices, 37 telephone exchanges, and 1,047 telephone subscribers. 

A Post Office Savings Bank was established in 1916. The number of 
accounts open at 31st March, 1927, was 8,987, with a credit of 138,1172. 

At Walvis Bay there is a Coastal Wireless Station. 

Books of Reference. 

Numerous Imperial Blue Books, especially the Report on the Natives of South-West 
Africa (Od. 914<), Loudon, 1918) ; and Cape Parliamentary Papers, especially the Report on 
Ovaiuholand (U.G. 88/15. Pretoria, 191^. 

South-West Africa Handbook. H.M. Stationery Office, London, 1920. 

Barth. (Paul), Suedwest-Afrika. Leipzig, 1926. 

Catw^l (A. P.), South-West Africa during the G-erman occupation. London, 1916. 

JrLe (L.), Die Herero. Guetersloh, 1906, 

Kaiier (Bricli), Diamanten Wuste Suedwestafrikas. Berlin, 1926. 

Keltie (J. S.), Tlie Partition of Alrica. London, 1895. , , . . 

Tdnn&ien (J.), The South-West African Protectorate, 'Geographical Journal, April, 
1917 . . „ ^ 

Wagner (P. H. ), The Geology and Mineral Industry of 8outh-W est Africa, Cape Town, 
1016, 

BRITISH CAHEROOKS. 

The Cameropns, lying between British Nigeria *ond the French Oongo, 
extends from the coast north-eastwards to the southern shore of Lake Chad. 
It was captured from the Germans in February, 1916, and is now divided 
between the British and French under a Declaration signed at London 
July 10, 1919. The British portion is a strip, area about 31,000 square 
miles and population estimated at 660,000, stretching from the sea along the 
Nigerian frontier to Lake Chad. Bantu negroes live near the coast, Sudan 
negroes inland. The country is administered under a mandate which con- 
tains provisions directed against slavery, forced labour (except for essential 
public services) and abuses of the traffic in arms and spirituous liquors. 
The northern part is attached to the Provinces of Bomu and Yola in 
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Nigeria, and the southern parf, known as the Cameroons Province, to the 
Southern Provinces of Nigeria. There are Government schools at Victoria. 

The soil in the coast region is fertile. In Victoria, experiments are being 
made towards the cultivation of cloves, vanilla, ginger, pepper, and other 
products ; there is an active trade in ivory and palm-oil ; hardwood and 
ebony are abundant, and gold and iron have been found. 

There is a poll tax. The revenue and expenditure are incorporated in 
the accounts for Nigeria. 

Imports into the British Cameroons in 1926, 276,4392. : exports, 220,7402. 
Chief exports : palm kernels, palm oil, cocoa, coffee. Chief imports : 
textiles, spirits, timber, salt, iron wares, flour, kerosene, fish, rice, tobacco, 
cigarettes, motor spirit, coopers’ stores, hardware, and colonial produce. In 
1926 there entered Victoria 136 vessels having a total tonnage of 265,636. 

The mark was in use until July 1, 1922, on which date British currency, 
similar to that in use in Nigeria, was substituted for it. 

Administrator of British Zone , — The Governor of Nigeria. 

Books of Eeference. 

CameToon Handbook. H.M. Stationery Office, London, 1920. 

Draft Mandate for the Cameroons, (Cnid. 1850.) London, 1921. 

Official Reports on the British Sphere of the Cameroons. Animal. Loudon, 

Calvert (A. F ), The Cameroons. London, 1917 

Hoase(L), Dnrehs nnhekannte Kamerun. Berlin. 1935. 

Migeod (F.W n.) — Throngh British Cameroons. London, 1926. 

SenbritzJei (E.), Kamerun. Berlin, 1909. 

Zimmermann (B.), Neukamerun. Berlin, 1913. 


TOGOLAND. 

Togoland, between the Gold Coast Colony on the west and French 
Dahomey on the east, was surrendered unconditionally by the Gennans to 
British and French forces in August, 1914. On September 30th, 1920, 
the country w^ divided between France and Britain in accordance with 
the Franco-British declaration of July 30th, 1919. The boundary between 
the two spheres extends from the north-west corner in a general direction 
south-east and south, terminating not far from the port of Lome, but so 
that no part of the British ^here reaches the coast. (See map in the Year 
Book for 1920.) The area allotted to Great Britain is approximately 32,600 
square miles, and for administrative purposes it is attached to adjacent 
provinces of the Gold Coast Colony and Northern Territories. The ])opula- 
tion, according to the 1921 census, is 188,265 (including 20 non- Africans, of 
whom 16 are Europeans). 

In the British mandated area there is one Government Junior Trade 
School (&t Yendi) with 114 pupils. The Ewe Mission has 57 schools 
with 1,678 pupils, average daily attendance 1,524, and the Roman CaUiolio 
Mission has 60 schools with 1,222 pupils, average daily attendance 1,107. 

The revenue and expenditure of the area are now included iu the figures 
for the Gold Coast. Expenditure still greatly exceeds revonuo. 

Separate figures for imports and exports are no longer available, being 
included in the general total for the Gold Coast. 

The principal imports are cotton goods, salt, and tobacco. Principal 
exports are palm oil, palm kernels, cocoa, kola nuts, and raw cotton. 

Administrator of British Area.— -The Governor of the Gold Coa&t. 


Books of EefereEce* 

Draft Mandate for Togoland (Cmd. 1360). London, 1921. 
Official Reports on the British Sphere of Togoland. Annual. 
Togoland Handbook, H.M. Stationery Office, London, 1920, 
THerenherg (G.), Togo. Berlin, 1914. 


London. 
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AMERICA. 

Antigua, Bahamas, Barbados. See West Indies. 


BERMUDA. 

A Colony, with representative government, consisting of a group of 860 
small islands (about 20 inhabited), 580 miles east of North Carolina, and 
677 miles from New York, noted for its climate and scenery; favourite 
winter resort for Americans, who number some 28,000 annually. 

The Spaniards visited the islands in 1515, but they had previously been 
discovered (the exact date is unknown) by Juan de Bermudez, after whom 
they were named. No settlement was made, and they were uninhabited 
until a party of colonists under Sir George Somers was wrecked there in 
1609. A company was formed for the ‘Plantation of the Somers Islands,' 
as they were called at first, and in 1684 the Crown took over the Government. 

Or o'Bcr^tor.— Lieut. General Sir Louis Jean Bols^ K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
D.S.O. (3,400Z. + 600?. for enteitainment allowance), assisted by an 
Executive Council of 7 members (four official) appointed by the Crown, 
a Legislative Council of 9 members (three official), also appointed by the 
Crown, and an elected House of Assembly of 36 members ; 1,486 electors. 

Area, 19*3 square miles (12,360 acres, 2,759 under cultivation). Civil 
population at census 1921, 20,127 (7,006 white) ; 18,021 belong to Church of 
England (census 1921). Estimated civil population, 1926, 30,113 (15,613 
white). In 1926 the birth-rate was 23*7 and the death-rate 12*1 per 1,000 ; 
there were 164 marriages. In 1926 there was an excess of immigration 
over emigration of 241. Chief town, Hamilton ; population, 3,000. 
Bermuda is an important naval base on the North America and West Indies 
Station, ■ with dockyard, victualling establishment, &c. Police force, 
1926, 66. 

Education is compulsory between the ages of 7 and 13, and Govern- 
ment assistance is given by the payment of grants, and, where necessary, 
school fees, but there are no Government schools. The aided schools must 
reach a certain standard of efficiency, and submit to Government infection 
and control. In 1926, 32 aided primai'y schools, with 3,110 pupils, and 
4 secondary schools, received in Government grants 10,941?. ^ There are 2 
garrison schools and 1 naval school; about 15 other primary schools 
receiving no Government grant. 



1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 ' 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 

£ 

201,382 

287,492 

£ 

214,082 

220,476 

£ 

309,916 

277,925 

;6 

329,139 

312,969 

£ 

248,476 

312,283 

£ 

314,298 

291,209 


Chief sources of revenue 1926 : customs, 195,705?. ; lighthouse tolls, 
5,375?.; postal, 34,632?. Chief items of expenditure- salaries, public 
works, education. In 1926, 34,904?. was spent on the tourist traffic. 
Public debt (1926), 50,000?. , 

The chief products axe onions, potatoes, lily -bulbs, and vanous kitchen 
garden vegetables. 
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- 

1921 

1922 1 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Imports ^ 
Exports 

£ 

1,340,240 

224,626 

£ 

1,266,696 

233,296 

1,882,401 

493,800 

£ 

1,815,023 

446,252 

£ 

1,325,041 

166,020 

£ 

1,404,824 

239,553 


1 Excluding Government stores trom imports. 


Imports (excluding Government stores) from United Kingdom in 1926, 
391,1562. ; United States, 761,5452. ; Canada, 253,3462. 

Food supplies are mostly imported from the United States and Canada, 
and nearly all the export produce of Bermuda goes to the United States. 
The principal imports in 1926 were: beef, 59,9012. ; bran, 27,6812. ; flour, 
34,4452. ; clothing, 46,7972. ; cotton goods, 62,6372. ; electrical goods, 
21,2482. ; hardware, 43,8062. ; oats, 36,2022. ; woollen goods, 37,8332. ; 
kerosene oil, 23,2172. ; machinery, 39,3912. ; malt liquor, 25,8072. ; spirits, 
27,9882. ; coal (steam), 8,3362.; anthracite, 21,0262. ; fresh fruit, 24,9432. ; 
smoked and pickled meats, 65,734 ; groceries, 45,907 ; fancy goods, 66,2482. ; 
canned goods, 26,744 ; butter, 39,750. The principal exports in 1926 were : 
potatoes, 80,6652. ; onions, 7,6682. ; other vegetables, 89,0462. 

The registered shipping consisted (1925) of 13 steam vessels of 26,421 
tons net, and 16 sailing vessels of 8,362 tons net, and two motor boats of 
93 tons net; total net tonnage, 29,876. In 1925 the total tonnage of 
vessels entered and cleared was 2,749,780 tons, of which 2,367,482 were 
British. 

There are 220 miles of telephone wire under the control of the military, 
and 15 of telegraph cable. There is also a private telephone company, 
with over 1,600 miles of wire. Cables connect the islands with Halifax, 
Nova Scotia,. Turks Island, and Jamaica. There were (1925) 19 post offices 
in the colony ; the number of letters and post cards dealt with in the year 
1926 was 2,704,576 ; newspapers, book packets and circulars, 667,788 ; 
parcels, 78,481. The post office revenue was 35,3192., and expenditure, 
14,9992. Savings bank deposits on December 31, 1925, wore 74,6042. to 
the credit of 3,739 depositors. 

There are two hanks in the Island, the Bank of Bermuda, Ltd., and 
the Bank of N. T. Butterfield and Son, Ltd., both local. Bills of exchange 
issued by the Treasury Chest Office in the Colony form the basis of exchange 
with the outside world. 

The currency, weights, and measures are British. The British 12. and 
10s. notes are legal tender. The Bermuda Government is also authcrised 
to issue 12. notes up to an amount not exceeding 40,0002. A considerable 
quantity of American paper is also in circulation, being largely used for 
remittances to the United States. 

Befersnceb: Bermuda in Colonial Reports. Annual. London. 

Mpinall (A.), C.M.G., Pocket Guide to llie "West Indies, British Guiana, British 
Honduras, the Bermudas, tke Spanish Main and the Panama Canal. London. Annual. 

Mayiaard (W. B.), Bermnda: Past and. Present. London, 1923. 

The Tear Book of the Bermudas, the Bahamas, British Guiana, Briti.sh Honduras and 
the British West Indies. New York and London, 1920. 

CANADA. 

(Dominion ov Canada.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The territories which now constitute the Dominion of Canada came under 
British power at various times, by settlement, conquest, or cession, Nova 
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Scotia was temporarily occupied in 1628 by settlement at Port Boyal, was 
ceded back to France in 1632, and was finally ceded by France in 1713, 
by tbe Treaty of Utrecht ; the Hudson’s Bay Company’s charter, conferring 
rights over all the territory draining into Hudson Bay, was granted in 1670 ; 
Canada, with all its dependencies, including New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island, was formally ceded to Great Britain by France in 1763 ; Van- 
couver Island was acknowledged to be British by the Oregon Boundary Treaty 
of 1846, and British Columbia was established as a separate colony in 1868. 
As originally constituted, the Dominion was composed of the provinces of 
Canada — Upper and Lower Canada, now Ontario and Quebec — Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick. They were united under the provisions of an Act of 
the Imperial Parliament known as ‘The British North America Act, 1867,’ 
which came into operation on July 1, 1867, by royal proclamation. The 
Act provides that the Constitntion of the Dominion shall be ‘ similar in 
prinoixde to that of the United Kingdom ’ ; that the executive authority 
shall be vested in the Sovereign of Great Britain and Ireland, and carried 
on in his name by a Governor-General and Privy Council; and that the 
legislative power shall he exercised by a Parliament of two Houses, called 
the ‘Senate^ and the ‘House of Commons.* The powers of the Dominion 
Parliament include all subjects not assigned exclusively to the provincial legis- 
latures. Provision was made m the Act for the admission of British ColumMa, 
Prince Edward Island, the North-West Territories, and Newfoundland into 
the Dominion ; Newfoundland alone has not availed itself of such provision. 
In 1869 Rupert’s Land, or the North-West Territories, were purchased from 
the Hudsoms Bay Company ; the province of Manitoba was erected from this 
territory, and admitted into the confederation on July 16, 1870. On 
July 20, 1871, the province of British Columbia was admitted, and Prince 
Edward Island on July 1, 1873. The povinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan 
were formed from the provisional districts of Alberta, Athabaska, Assiniboia, 
and Saskatchewan, and admitted on September 1, 1906. 

The members of the Senate are nominated for life, by summons of 
the Governor- General under the Great Seal of Canada. By the Amendment 
of the British North America Act, 1867 (May, 1916), which came into effect 
in 1917, the Senate consists of 96 senators — namely, 24 from Ontario, 24 
from Quebec, 10 from Nova Scotia, 10 from New Brunswick, 4 from Prince 
Edward Island, 6 from Manitoba, 6 from British Columbia, 6 from Alberta, 
and 6 from Saskatchewan. The total number may not exceed 104. 
Each senator must be 30 years of age, a bom or naturalised British sub- 
ject, and must reside in, and be possessed of property, real or personal, to 
the value of 4,000 dollars, within the province for which he is appointed. 
The House of Commons is elected by the people, for five years, unless 
sooner dissolved, the province of Quebec always having 65 members (one for 
each 36,283 persons at the 1921 census), and the other povinces propor- 
tionally, according to their populations at each decennial census. The 
sixteenth Parliament, elected on Sept. 14, 1926, comprised 246 members, in 
accordance with the Representation Act of 1924 which, as the result of the 
census of 1921, fixed the representation as follows : 82 for Ontario, 65 for 
Quebec, 14 for Nova Scotia, 11 for New Brunswick, 17 for Manitoba, 14 for 
British Columbia, 4 for Prince Edward Island, 21 for Saskatchewan, 16 for 
Alberta, and 1 for the Yukon Territory. Voting is by ballot. Women 
have the vote and are eligible for election to the Dominion Parliament. 

State of the Parties in Parliament, elected on Sept. 14, 1926 : Liberals, 
118 ; Conservatives, 91 ; Liberal-Progressives, 11 ; United Farmers of 
Alberta, IX ; Progressives, 9 ; Labour, 3 ; and Independent, 2. 

The Speaker in the House of Commons has a salary of 6,000 dollars per 
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annum, the Deputy Speaker an allowance of 1,500 dollars, and each 
member an allowance of 4,000 dollars for the session, subject to deductions 
for non-attendance. 

The Speaker and members of the Senate have the same sessional indemnity 
as the Speaker and members of the House of Commons, with no extra 
allowances. 

Govemor-Generah — The Right Hon. Viscount WiUwgdon, G.C.S.I , 
G.C.M.G., G.O.I.E., G.B.E. Appointed August 19, 1926. Salary, 50,000 
dollai’s per annum. 

He is assisted in his functions, under the provisions of the Act of 1867, 
by a Privy Council composed of Cabinet Ministers and other persons. 

The Ministry consists of the following (sworn in on Sept. 25, 1926) : 

Prime Minister, Secretary of State for External Affairs, President of the 
Privy Conmih — Right Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, O.M G. 

Minister of Finance and Receiver General. — Hon. James A. Rohh. 

Minister ofNcvtional Defence — Hon. Col. J. L. Ralston, K. 0. , C. M. G , D. S. 0. 

Postmmter^ General. — Hon. Peter J. Veniot, LL.D. 

Minister of Soldiers' Civil Rc-cstdblishment and Minister of Public Health. 

* — Hon. James H. King, M.D. 

Minister of Justice and Attomey-Ge'neral, — Hon. Ernest Lapomte, K.C. 

Minister of National Rcienuc. — Hon. W. D. Euler. 

Minister of Marine and Fisheries. — Hon. Pierre J. A. Cardin* 

Secretary of State. — Hon. Fernand Rinfnt. 

Minister of Railways and Canals. — Hon. Charles A. Dunning. 

Minister of Interior, Superintenderd-General of Indian Affairs, Minister 
of Mines* — Hon. Charles Stewart. 

Minister of Agriaulture, — Hon. William R. Motherwell. 

Minister of Public Worhs. — Hon. John C. Elliott, K.O., D.O.L, 

Minister of Trade and Commerce.— ’B.on, James Malcolm, 

Solicitor General. — Hon. Lucien Gannon, K.C. 

Minider of Immigration and Colonization. — Hon. Robert Forks. 

Minister of Labour. — Hon. Peter Heenan. 

Minister without Portfolio. — Hon. Raoul Dandurand (Senator). 

Each minister with portfolio has a salary of 10,000 dollars a year, and 
the Prime Minister 15,000 dollars, in addition to the 4,000 dollars sessional 
allowance. The Leader of the Opposition receives a salary of 10,000 dollars, 
in addition to the sessional allowance. 

There is a Department of External Affairs, -which has charge of all Imperial 
and mter-Dominion correspondence passing between Ottawa and Downing Street, 
and between Ottawa and the sister Dominions and Colonies. It is also the medium of 
communication between the Dominion Gtovemment and the foreign Consuls in Canada. 
An arrangement has been concluded between the Bntish and Canadian Governments to 
provide more complete representation at 'Washington of Canadian interests than has 
hitherto existed. Accordingly, it has been agreed that his Majesty, on the advice of his 
Canadian Ministers, shall appoint a Minister Plenipotentiary, who will have charge of 
Canadian aflairs, and will be at all times the ordinary channel of communication with the 
United States Government in matters of purely Canadian concern, acting upon instructions 
from and reporting direct to -the Canadian Government. In the absence of the 
Ambassador, the Canadian Minister will take charge of the whole Embassy, and of the 
representation of Imperial as well as Canadian interests. The United States, reclprocelly, 
have appointed a Minister Plenipotentiary at Ottawa, 

High Commissioner for the Dominion of Canada in Great Britain. — Hon. 
P. C. Larkin. (Appointed Feh. 10, 1922.) \ Canadian Building, Trafalgar 

Permanent Secretary. — Lucien T. Pacaud. / Sq^uare, London, S.W. 1. 

Canadian Minister in the United States.— The Hon, Charles Yincont 
Massey. (Appointed November 26, 1926.) 

United Stales Minister to Canada* — The Hon. William Phillips. 
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PROVmCIAL GoVERNMEKT. 

The nine provinces have each a separate parliament and administration, 
with a Lieutenant-Governor appointed by the Governor- General at the head 
of the executive. They have lull powers to regulate their own local affairs 
and dispose of their revenues, provided only they do not interfere with the 
action and policy of the cential administration. Among the subjects 
assigned exclusively to the provincial legislature are : the amendment of the 
provincial constitution, except as regards the office of the Lieutenant- 
Governor ; direct taxation for revenue purposes ; borrowing ; management 
and sale of crown lands; provincial hospitals, reformatories, &c. ; shop, 
saloon, tavern, auctioneer, and other licences for local or provincial 
purposes ; local works and undertakings, except lines of ships, railways, 
canals, telegraphs, &c., extending beyond the province or connecting with 
other provinces, and excepting also such works as the Dominion Parlia- 
ment declares are for the general good ; marriages ; administration of 
justice within the province ; education. Quebec and Nova Scotia have 
each two Chambers and the other Provinces one Chamber. The North-West 
Temtories and the Yukon Territory are governed by Commissioners assisted 
by Councils. 

Area and Population, 

The following is the population of the areanow included in the Dominion • 


Year 

Population 

Tear 

Popnlation 

1806-7 (est.) 

1 433,000 

1881 

4,324,810 

1825 

860,000 

1891 

4,833,239 

1851-2 

2,383,500 

1901 

6,371,316 

1860-1 

3,183,000 

1911 

7,206,648 

1871 

3,689,257 

1921 

8,788,483 


The estimated population in 1927 was 9,619,220. 

The following are the areas of the provinces, etc., with the population 
at recent censuses:— 


Province 

Land Area' 
sq. miles. 

Water 
Areal 
.sq. 7riiles 

Total Area 
sq. miles. 

Popula- 
tion, 1901 

Popula- 
tion, 1911. 

Popula- 

t'on, 

192L 

Prince Edward island i. 
Nova Scotia * 

New Brunswick * . 
Quebec * * ® . 

Ontario * . - . 

Manit^iba > . . . 

British Columbia 1 
Alberta 

Saskatchewan 

Yukon .... 
North- West Territories. 
Royal Canadian Navy . 
Totals . 

2,184 

21,068 

27,911 

583,895 

365,880 

231,926 

35.3,416 

252,925 

243,381 

206,427 

1,258,217 

860 

74 

10,539 

41,382 

19,906 

2,439 

I 2,360 
8,319 
649 
61,465 

2,184 

21,428 

27,985 

594,484 

407,262 

261,832 

865,855 

265,285 

261,700 

207,076 

1,309,082 

103,259 

459,574 

881,120 

1,648,898 

2,182,947 

265,211 

178,667 

73,022 

91.279 

1 27,219 

20,129 

93,728 

492,838 

351,889 

2,005,776 

2,627,292 

461,394 

392,480 

374,295 

492,432 

8,512 

6,507 

88,616 

623,^37 

887,876 

2,361,199 

2,933,662 

610,118 

624,582 

588,454 

757,510 

4,157 

7,988 

486 

3,647.230 1 187 493 

8 684,723 

1 5.371,815 

7.206,648 

8,788,483 


and BHtirOo™a aie 

the Q-ulf of St. Lawrence. Ontario is inclusive of the Canadian portions of the great lakes 

Act ^passed during the session of 1912, the bound^i^ 

Ontario, Quebec and^Manitoha were extended at the expense of 

toTies. Ontario was enlarged by 146,400 square miles, Quph^c by 361,780, and Manitoba 

^ > As by the LabTi^dor Bftundftry 
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Of the total population in 1921, 6,832,747 were Canadian born, 1,065,454 
British born, and 890,282 foreign born, 374,024 of the latter being IJ.S. 
born. 

In 1921 figures for the population according to origin were : — 


Englisli 

2,545,496 

Uhranian .... 

106,721 

Scottish 

1,173,687 

Bnssian .... 

100,064 

Irish 

1,107,817 

Norwegian. 

68,856 

French 

2,462,751 

Italian .... 

06,769 

German 

204,630 

Swedish .... 

61,503 

Hebrew 

126,196 

Chinese .... 

39,687 

Butch 

117,500 

Japanese .... 

16,808 

Indian • - . , , 

110,814 

Other .... 

292,591 

Austrian. .... 

107,671 

1 

1 

Total . 

8,788,488 


Population of the principal cities and towns, 1921 : — 


Cities 


Montreal (1925) 
Toronto (1926). 
Winnipeg (1926) 
Vancouver 
Hamilton 
Ottawa (1926) . 
Quebec . 


Population, 

1921 


907,600 

556,691 

191,356 

117,217 

114,161 

119,254 

96,193 


Cities 


Calgary (1926) . 
London . 
Edmonton (1926) 
Halifax . 

St. John, N.B. 
Victoria . 
Windsor . 


Population, 

1921 


65,613 

60,959 

65,163 

68,372 

47,166 

38,727 

38,591 


The total * urban ’ population of Canada in 1921 is given as 4,362,122. 
against 3,272,947 in 1911. 

While the registration of births, marriages and deaths is under pro- 
vincial control, the statistics for the nine provinces are now by arrangement 
compiled on a uniform system by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
The following table gives the provisional results for 1926 


Province 

Living Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Number 

Bate per 
1,000 

population 

Number 

Bate per 
1,000 

population 

Number 

Rate per 
1,000 

poprdation 

Prince Edward Island 

1,751 

20-1 

457 

5-3 

877 

loh 

Nova Scotia 

10,931 

20-2 

2,852 

6-3 

6,355 

11*8 

New Brunswick 

10,297 

25-3 

2,923 

7-2 

4,984 

12*2 

Quebec 

82,166 

32*1 

17,827 

7-0 

37;251 

14*6 

Ontario 

67,482 

21-5 

23,632 

7*6 

85,890 

11-4 

Hanitoba . 

14,660 

22*9 

4,537 

7*1 

5,885 

8*3 

Saskatchewan . 

20,567 

25-0 

5,44.S 

6*6 

6,041 

7*4 

Alberta 

14,456 

23*8 

4,486 

7*4 

6,159 

8*5 

Bntish Columbia 

9,906 

17*4 

4,418 

7*8 

6,420 

9*6 

Totals. 

232,205 

24-8 

60,670 

r-i 

107,318 

n*4 
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Immigrant arrivals in Canada during 4 years ; — 



Number of Immigrants arrived in the Tears 
ended March 31 


1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

English and Welsh 

Irish ... . . 

Scottish ... . . 

Total British .... 
The United States 

Austrian 

German 

Norwegian and Swedish 

French and Belgians . 

Italians 

Jews 

Eussians and Finlanders 

Other Nationalities 

38,143 

9,719 

26,057 

72,919 

20,665 

82 

1,769 

5,960 

2,032 

6,379 

4,255 

10,698 

23,811 

27,625 

9,379 

16,174 

63,178 

15,914 

75 

2,216 

4,688 

1,626 

2,349 

4,459 

9,672 

17,186 

20,742 

6,993 

10,295 

87,030 

18,778 

75 

7,356 

2,407 

1,561 

1,638 

8,587 

2,542 

21,090 

32,572 

11,553 

16,728 

60,853 

20,025 

530 

15,221 

7,960 

6,196 

3,466 

4,863 

6,564 

19,313 

Total 

148,560 

111,362 

90,064 

143,991 


Eeligion. 


The number of members of each religious creed was as follows in 1921:-^ 


Roman Catholics 

Presbyterians 

Anglicans 

Methodists . 

Baptists 

Lutherans 


8,389,636 

1,409,407 

1,407,994 

1,159,468 

421,731 

286,458 


Congregationalists . 
Greek Church . 

Jews 

Miscellaneous creeds ^ 
No creed stated 

Total 


30,730 

169,832 

126,197 

368,686 

19,354 


8,788,483 


1 Including Pagans. 


The numbers of the leading denominations in the provinces, 1921 v 


Province 

Boman 

Catholic 

Church of 
England 

Presby- 

terian 

Methodist 

Baptist 

Ontario 

576,178 

048,883 

613,532 

685,463 

148,634 

Quebec 

2,023,993 

121,967 

73,748 

41,884 

9,257 

Nova Scotia 

160,872 

86,604 

109,860 

59,069 

86,833 

New Brunswick . 

170,531 

47,020 

41,277 

34,872 

86,254 

Manitoba . 

106,394 

121,309 

138,201 

71,200 

13,652 

British Columbia 

63,980 

160,978 

123,022 

64,810 

20,158 

Prince Edward Island . 

89,312 

5,057 

26,945 

11,408 

5,316 

Alberta 

97,432 

98,396 

120,991 

89,723 

27,829 

Saskatchewan . 

147,342 

116,224 

162,165 

100,861 

23,696 

The Territories . 

8,849 

648 

45 

18 

10 

Yukon 

699 

1,582 

679 

117 

85 


iRstmction. 

Bv tie British North America Act the Proviuoial Governments have 
control in educational matters. In all provinces except Quebec the number 
bf private schools is small, so that elementary and secondary education in 
Canada is almost entirely State-oontrolled. In Quebec primary education la 
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>nly partly State -control led. Roman Catholic secondary education is given 
by independent institutions, mainly consisting of State* subsidised classical 
colleges for boys and convents for girls. Except for a few independent 
schools, Protestant education, primary and secondary, is State-controlled. 
Primary schools — i , «. elementary schools, and in all provinces, except 
Ontario, continuation schools other than regular secondary schools — are free, 
and the same is true of secondary education in most provinces. In Quebec 
(except in certain municipalities) a fee is collected for primary education for 
every child of school age without reference to school attendance. lu the same 
province Catholic and Protestant schools are under one Department of Public 
Instruction and are supported by a common system of- taxation, but are 
administered independently. In Alberta, Ontario, and Saskatchewan minority 
elementary schools, whether Protestant or Catholic, are called Separate 
Schools, and are under the same provincial administration as majority 
schools. Secondary education in these three provinces is non-sectarian. 

There are 6 State-controlled universities in Canada, and 17 independent 
of provincial control, making 23 in all, with 4,126 professors, lecturers, 
etc., and 44,483 students in 1925-26. The 83 colleges in Canada had 
20,791 students registered in 1925-26. 

Information respecting the State-controlled elementary and secondary 
schools, exclusive of technical schools in all provinces and including all 
primary schools in Quebec : — 


Provinces 

Year Ended 

Schools 1 1 Teachers 

Pupils 

Expendi- 

ture 

Ontario 

Quebec 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick . 
Manitoba 

British Columbia 
P. E. Island 
Alberta 

Saskatchewan . 

Dec. 31, 1925 Elem. 1 
June 30, 1926 Sec. J 
June SO, 1925 

July 31, 1926 . 

June 30, 1926 

June 30, 1926 

June 30, 1926 

June 30, 1926 

June 30, 1926 

June 30, 1926 . 

7,527 

7,857 

1,768 

1,444 

1,802 

1,068 

471 

3,041 

4,686 

17,880 

19,122 

8,320 

2,525 

4,067 

3,396 

616 

5,135 

4,864 

677,462 

499,027 

112,391 

80,769 

148,279 

101,688 

17,824 

148,245 

213,404 

Dollars 

45,656,612 

28,980,668 

3,670,620 

2,901,329 

8,805,100 

7,795,387 

454,672 

9,556,877 

14,981,082 

Total . 


29,754 

60,926 

1,998,579 

122,701,259 


1 Where possible the number of school-houses is given, and elsewhere the number of 
school districts with schools in operation. 


In 1926 there were in Canada 1,343 periodical publications, classified as 
follows : Dailies, 117 ; tri-weeklies, 7 ; weeklies, 910 ; semi-weeklies, 26 ; 
monthlies, 234 ; semi-monthlies, 26 ; miscellaneous, 30. 

Justice and Crime. 

There is a Supreme Court in Ottawa, having appellate, civil and criminal 
jurisdiction in and throughout Canada. There is an exchequer court, which 
is also a colonial court of admiralty, with powers as provided in the 
Imperial * Colonial Courts of Admiralty Act, 1890.’ There is a Superior 
Court in each province ; county courts, with limited jurisdiction, in most of 
the provinces ; all the judges in these courts being appointed by the Governor- 
GeneraL Police magistrates and justices of the peace are appointed by the 
Provincial Governments. 

In 1926 total convictions for indictable offences were 17,448 j total 
convictions for all offences amounted to 196,207- 
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Finance. 


The following relates to the Consolidated Fund, i. e. general Revenue 
and Expenditure 


Years ended March 31 

Net revenue 

! 

Expenditure 


Dollars 

Dollars 

1923-24 

396,837,682 ' 

324,813,190 

1924-25 

346,834,^79 

318,891,901 

1926-20 

380,745,506 

320,660,479 

1926-27 

398,095,776 

319,548,178 


Consolidated Fund revenue, 1926-27 — 


1926-27 

Dollars 

1926-27 

Dollars 

Customs .... 
Excise .... 
Public works (including 

141,968,678 

48,513,100 

1,501,035 

29,009,169 

War Tax Revenue . 
Various .... 

156,167,484 

21,475,700 

canals) .... 
Post oflace 

Total . 

398,695,776 


Detailed estimates of the expenditure for the year ended March 81, 
1928 


Services 

Dollars 

Services 

Dollars 

Public Debt, including 
Sinking Funds 

131,597,811 

Public Printing and Sta- 
tionery .... 

183,500 

Charges of Management . 

917,050 

Dominion Lands and Parks 

4,080,022 

Civil Government 

11,827,027 

Soldier Land Settlement . 

8,375,000 

Administration of Justice. 

2,965,200 

Soldiers' Civil Re-Estab- 

7,180,500 

Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police .... 


lishment .... 

2,049,333 

Miscellaneous . . 

2,697,292 

Penitentiaries . 

1,762,962 

National Revenue 

11,208,201 

Legislation .... 

2,352,106 

Railways and Canals— 


Agriculture 

0,440,500 

chargeable to Collection 

2,408,487 

Health .... 

784,800 

of Revenue 

Immigration and Coloniza- 
tion 

3,080,000 

Public Works— chargeable 
to Collection of Revenue 

1,068,830 

Pensions .... 

38,377,262 

Public Works— chargeable 

18,662,878 

Superannuation . 

1,471,600 

to Income 

National Defence 

15,914,462 

PostOflfice .... 

31,849,059 

Railways and Canals— 

Trade and Commerce . 

3,904,260 

chargeable to Income . 

1,030,198 

Labour .... 

1,404,000 

Mail Subsidies and Steam- 
ship Subventions . 

804,675 

Total Consolidated Fund 

830,547,026 

Ocean and River Service . 
Lighthouse and Coast Ser- 
vice . * . - . 

3,541,840 

2,878,120 

Railways and Canals — 
Capital .... 

19,680,608 

Scientific Institutions 

996,570 

Public Works — Capital 

2,090,000 

Steamboat Inspection 

134,610 

Public Works— Capital- 

1,721,780 

Fisheries .... 

1,075,000 1 

Marine Department 

Snbhidies to Provint'es 
MiuesandGeologicalSurvey 

12,610,740 

604,400 

Total Capital 

23, 492, 388 

Indians .... 

Government of the North- 

3,981,574 

Total . 

354,089,413 

west Territories 

415,000 

Adjustment of War Claims 

220,000 

Government of the Yukon 
Territory .... 

180,000 

Grand Total 

854,269,418 


On Dec. 81, 1927, the net debt was 2,281,479,536 dollars. 

Foreign Debts: The amount of Greek debt Cutstanding is 7,300>COO 
dollars j the original Rumanian debt has been funded and with interest; 
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agsjregates 23,969j720 dollars. The amount owed Canada by Belgium is 
4,528,336 dollars. Italy and France have paid off their loans. 

Provincial Ordinary Rbventtbs and Expenditures. 


Province 

Year Ended 

Revenue 

Expenditure 



Dollars 

Dollars 

Alberta 

Dec. 31, 1926 

11,912,128 

11,894,328 

British Columbia . . 

Mar. 31, 192G 

20,608,672 

18,230,625 

Manitoba .... 

Apr 30, 1926 

10,582,537 

10,431,652 

New Brunswick . . 

Oct. 31. 1926 

4,206,853 

4,078,775 

Nova Scotia , , . 

Sept. 80, 1925 

4,467,484 

5,969,544 

Ontario 

' Oct, 31. 1926 

50,841,043 

51,251,781 

Quebec 

1 June 30, 1926 

27,206,835 

26,401,481 

Prince Edward Island 

1 Dec. 31, 1926 

832,551 

756,114 

Saskatchewan . . . 

Apr. 30, 1920 

13,817,898 

13,212,483 

Total , . . 

1 - 

143,975,001 

142,226,783 


Defence. 

* The National Defence Act, 1922,’ which came into force January 1, 1923, 
provides for a Departnaent of National Defence presided over by a Minister 
who is charged with all matters formerly administered by the Departments 
of Militia and Defence, Marine and Naval Service, an<i the Air Board. To 
advise the Minister a Defence Council has been constituted. 

Militia , — Canada is organised in 11 military districts, each under a 
Commander and his District Staff. 

The militia of Canada is classified as reserve and active, and the active is 
sub-divided into permanent and non-permanent forces. The permanent force 
consists of 15 units of all arms of the service, with an authorised establish- 
ment limited to 10,000, but at present the establishment is less than 3,600. 
The non-permanent active militia is made up of cavalry, artillery, machine 
gun, signalling, infantry and other corps. The total establishment of the 
Canadian non-permanent militia totals 10,240 officers and 112,621 other ranks, 
organised as follows : — 



Eegi. 

meuts 

Batt 

Field 

eries' 

Medium 

and 

Heavy 

Bat- 

talions 

Com- 

p.anies 

Troops 

Detach- 

ments 

Cavalry .... 

34 





■ 


Artillery - , 

— 

62 

24 





Infantry .... 






123 

12 

— 


Engineers .... 


— 


— 

17 

7 


Signals . . . , . 

_ 

— 



19 

7 


Medical Corps 

— 

— 


— 

. — 


60 

Army Service Corps . 

— 

— 

. — 

— 

21 

— 


Officers Training Corps 

— 


..... 

— 

37 



Other administrative services 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


46 

Total .... 

34 

62 

24 

123 

106. ’ 

14 

106 


In addition to the active militia, there is also the reserve njilitia, a frame- 
work designed to sei-ve as a basis for contingent military organisation. Driil 
and training is voluntary and entails no expense to the public. 

.Tb^ above organisations are snpplemented by numerous cadet corps and 
r^e associations. The Royal Military College at Kingston, Ontario, pro- 
vides both a militarv and a ereneral education for about 150 cadets. The 
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course extends over four years. Each, year there are available for graduates a 
number of commissions in tbe Canadian pennanent force and in the British 
army. R.M.C. graduates are given one year’s seniority in the British or 
Indian armies because their course is longer than that given at Woolwich or 
Sandhurst. 

The estimated expenditure for the militia for the year ending March 31, 
1928, was 10,195,394 dollars. 

Wft'y^/’T’The Royal Canadian Navy was established in 1910, when the 
cruisers Nidbe and Rainhow were taken over from the British Government as 
training ships. They veie sold after the war. The Canadian Naval Forces 
comprise the Royal Canadian Navy, Naval Reserve and Naval Volunteer 
Reserve, the total strength in 1926 being 210 officers and 1,806 men. The 
only vessels at present maintained in commission are the destroyers Patrician 
and Patriot f and 4 mine-sweeping trawlers. The obsedeseent cruiser Aurora 
and two submarines, after having been laid up since July 1922, have been 
placed on the sale list. There are also se\eral small craft, some armed, 
used for fisheries protection and patrol duty on the eastern and western, 
coasts and on the Great Lakes. H.M.C. dockyards are at Halifax (specialised 
as a repair base) and Esquimalt (base of supplies). A training school to 
accommodate 100 boys and youths is established at Halifax. 

The estimates for naval services for 1927-28 were about 1,725,000 dollars. 

Aeronautics, — In 1919 the Government created a Board for the control of 
aeronautics. Since then an organisation has been built up for tbe control of 
Civil Aviation, the administiation of the Canadian Air Force and the conduct 
of flying operations for other Government Departments. 

Under the National Defence Act, 1922, the powers of the Air Board are 
vested in the Minister of National Defence and the Air Board ceases to exist. 
The old organisation becomes part of the new Department formed by this Act. 

Air Stations have been established at Vancouver, B.C., with a sub-base 
at Prince Rupert, B.C,, High River, Alberta, Winnipeg, Man., Lac du 
Bonnet, Man., Norway House, Man., Pas, Man., Camp Borden, Ont.,'the 
main training base, Dartmouth, N.S., and Ottawa, Out., the main technical 
and stores depot. Units of tbe force are stationed at Ottawa (headquarters), 
Vancouver, High River and Winnipeg. 

The repair shops of the Canadian Air Force are at Camp Borden, which 
is also the principal training base of the Canadian Air Force. The -Work at 
the other stations is chiefly in connection with forest fire protection and 
survey work, reconnaissance and exploration work, transportation of survey 
parties and Government officials in the remoter parts of the country, 
photographic work in connection with surveys, fisheiies protection patrols, 
and other similar duties. 

The Air Force is organised in one wing and one squadron (Flying Training 
School) and a Ground School. The establishment is limited to 1,340 officers 
and 3,215 other ranks. The strength of the permanent service of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force was, on March 31, 1927, 96 officers and 375 other ranks. 
The estimated expenditure on the Air Sei vices for 1 927-28 was 3, 892, 233 dollars. 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police, — The Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
is an armed force organised in 10 divisions under a Commissioner; on 
September 80, 1926, its strength was 53 efficers a7id 910 men. 

The duties of the Police are to enforce Dominion Statutes, to assist the 
other Departments of the Dominion Government, and to enforce the obsejr- 
anoe of law in the Yukon, in the Northwest Territories and in Indian 
Reserves and National Parks ; when special arrangements are made between 
the Dominion and Provincial Governments, they assist in the enforcement 
of Provincial statutes and the criminal law. 
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Froductioii and Industry. 

Agriculture . — Canada is largely agricultural, and among her natural 
resources arable lands stand unrivalled. Present information , permits only 
a rough estimate of their actual extent, but it is believed that about 381 
million acres are physically suitable for agriculture. Grain growing, dairy 
farming, fruit farming, ranching and fur farming, are all carried on success- 
fully. The following table shows the estimated agricultural wealth and 
production for 1926 


Values in dollars 

Production in dollars 

Land .... 3,316,061,000 
Buildings . . . 1,382,684,000 

Implements and Machinery 66.5,172,000 
Livestock , . . 724,666,000 

Poultry . . , 50,i)71,000 

Animals on fur farms . 10,000,000 

Field crops . 

Farm Animals 

Dairv Products . 
Poultiy and eggs . 
Pniits and vegetables 
Miscellaneous 

1,121,447,000 

153,942,000 

238, UO, 000 

78.867.000 

47.718.000 

28.059.000 

Total . . . 

7,817,718,000 

Total ... 

. 1,668,176,000 


Field CVqps — In 1927, 63,782,965 acres were under field crops, those 
most widely cultivated being wheat, oats, hay and clover, bailey and rye. 
The following are the preliminary estimates of November 11, 1927, for 
acreage and yield of grain crops for 1927 


Provinces 

Wheat i 

Oats 

Barley 

Acres 

1000 

Bushels 

Acres 

1000 

Bushels 

Acres 

1000 

Bushels 

Pr. Ed. Island . 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick . 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba . 
Saskat<diewan . 
Alberta 

Britjsh Columbia 

29,381 

6,996 

9 871 
61,000 
870,967 
2,196,377 
12,979,279 
6,251,000 
53,000 

476 

120 

157 

1,141 

21,963 

31,507 

308,966 

178,519 

1,438 

162,001 

111,634 

20‘1,586 

1.782.000 
2,689,295 
1.544,511 
4,412,556 

2.248.000 
85,000 

4,456 

3,714 

6,841 

61,856 

96,815 

25,465 

144,782 

115,233 

4,310 

6,081 

7,718 

6,387 

125.000 
514,802 

1,512,457 

925,889 

400.000 
7,200 

120 

217 

168 

3,213 

10,010 

37,700 

26,295 

14,273 

246 

Total Canada 

22,456,861 

444,282 

13,238,483 

452,421 

3,504,534 

98,242 



Rye 

Flax Seed 

Mixed Crains 


Acres 

1000 

Bushels 

Acres 

1000 

Bushels 

Acres 

1000 

Bushels 

Pr. Ed. Island . 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick, j 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba . 
Saskatchewan . 
Alberta , 
British Colambia 

126 

359 

12,200 

72,338 

136,368 

S.58,215 

160,647 

7,000 

3 

7 

222 
1,307 
, 2,462 
7,905 
3,961 
153 

2,400 

7,080 

122,179 

330,675 

12,697 

1,000 

24 

67 

1,240 

3,208 

170 

20 

21,586 

4,262 

2,822 

117,000 

799,333 

14,400 

81,000 

15,700 

4,500 

0C5 

141 

73 

3,476 

28,456 

163 

908 

614 

162 

Total Canada 

743,138 

16,070 

475,931 

4,355 

1,010,608 

34,707 
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Other Grains ^ 

Potatoes ‘ 

l 

Boots ® 

Provinces 

Acres 

1000 

Bushels 

j Acres 

1000 
: Cwt. 

Acres 

1000 

Cwt. 

Pr. Ed. Island . 

3,030 

87 

34,891 

4,603 

10,334 

2,086 

Nova Scotia 

10,050 

216 

29,452 

3,115 

14,858 

8,272 

New Brunswick 

48,297 

978 

42,744 

6,090 

12,235 1 

2,589 

Quebec 

206,000 

4,360 

159,000 

14,676 

34,000 

4,940 

Ontario 

384,454 

7,674 

153,468 

9,898 

107,181 

18,503 

Manitoba . 

17,082 

269 

29,043 

2,368 

4,411 

428 

Saskatchewan . 

2,U28 

89 

44,823 

3,030 

8,bS7 

1 295 

Alberta 

1,471 

22 

32,551 

2,967 

8,590 

1 1,107 

Bntish Columbia 

8,609 

81 

19,946 

1,935 

6,780 

1 1,356 

Total Canada 

077,276 

18,726 

545,918 

48,862 

201,782 

t .34,576 



Hay and Clover » 

Fodder Corn ^ 


Acres 

, 1000 
Tons 

Acres 

1000 

Tons 

Prince Edw^ard Island 

251,977 

429 

766 

4 

Nova Scotia 

522,069 

844 

1,170 

10 

New Brunswick . 

559,019 

813 

3,976 

88 

Quebec . , . . . 

4,158,000 

5,607 

88,000 

700 

Ontario 

8,383,722 

5,239 

367,772 

3,497 

Manitoba 

346,729 

675 

28,716 

185 

Saskatchewan 

407,328 

570 

33.073 

90 

Alberta 

278,728 

485 

60,000 

125 

British Columbia 

166,952 

354 

6,417 

66 

Total Canada 

10,069,519 

14,916 

579,883 

4,720 


^ Estimates of August 31. 

2 Exclusive of 47,494 acres and 449,000 cwt. of sugar beets. 


Live-stock , — In paits of Saskatchewan and Alberta stock-ia’spg is still 
carried on as a primary industry, but the live-stock production of the 
Dominion at large is mainly a subsidiary of mixed faiming. The following 
table show’s the numbers of live stock by provinces in 1925 and 1926 (June) : — 


Provinces. 

Horses. 

Milch 

Cows, 

Other 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Poultry. 

Pr. Ed. Island— 
1925 . 

32,752 

66,295 

56,899 

87,219 

62,114 

941,490 

1926 . 

82,357 

56,947 

57,767 

83,437 

49,711 

803,473 

Nova Scotia— 




44,670 


1925 . 

53,362 

187,273 

154,699 

278,499 

860,225 

1926 . 

65,471 

146,812 

158,672 

282,468 

45,343 

828,173 

New Brunswick— 




60,376 

961,063 

1926 . 

50,782 

111,225 

106,263 

151,349 

1926 . 

63,169 

116,630 

107,982 

156,616 

71,668 

854,621 

Quebec— 

1925 . 

345,079 

1,121,210 

820,348 

843,679 

784,143 

7,02VOO 

7,36^000 

1926 . , . 1 

345,985 

1,064,470 

836,193 

852,439 

808,706 

Ontario— 

1925 . . . ! 

044,188 

1,282,679 

1,676,649 

3 , 477 ,^ 

868,526 

1,678,695 i 

17,778,681 

im r r r 1 

629,659 

1,289,436 

§86,486 

1,735,355 ! 

17,393,000 
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Provinces. 

Horses. 

Milch 

Cows. 

Other 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Poultry. 

Manitoba— 

1925 . 

359,839 

233,278 

487,472 

101,997 

298,507 

3,890,843 

1926 . 

360,018 

267,931 

474,918 

128,014 

336,260 

3,943,991 

Saskatchewan — 



1925 . 

1,169,952 

496,502 

1,002,900 

131,359 

610 973 

7,044,400 

8,767,008 

1926 . 

l,195.8’r7 

497,572 

922, .973 

133,000 

599,601 

Alberta— 


6,352,717 

1925 . 

849,939 

460 722 

1,006,007 

236,804 

854,902 

1926 . 

834,379 

436,505 

929,111 

253,256 

778,690 

6,666,622 

British Columbia— 

1925 . 

48,208 

80,996 

206,832 

61,224 

41,808 

2,385,650 

1926 . 

51,994 

84,633 

244,696 

101,660 

45,528 

2,750,584 

Total Canada — 

1925 . 

3,5.54,041 

3,880,175 

5,477,123 

2,755,556 

4,426,148 

48,138,909 

1926 . 

8,558,849 

3,951,335 

6,208,816 

2,877,363 

4,470,771 

49,641,472 


Dairying ^* — dairying industry of the Dominion is carried on most 
extensively in Ontario and Quebec, although there are daily factories in all 
of the provinces. The folio-wing tables show, by provinces, the distribution 
and output of dairy factories in 1926 : — 


Province 

Creameries 

No, 

Cheese 

Factories 

No. 

Combined 
Butter and 
Cheese 
Factories 
No. 

Condensed 

Milk 

Factories 

No. 

Total Value of 
all Products of 
Dairy Factories 

Pr. Bd. Island . 

16 

14 

G 


Dollars 

3,048,728 

Nova Scotia 

27 

1 

_ 

1 

2,939,770 

New Brnnsvrick 

16 1 

20 

2 

— 

1,507,710 

Quebec 

701 

599 

276 

— 

30,471,468 

Ontario 

251 

753 

84 

22 

72,846,336 

Manitoba . 

66 

15 

2 


8,424,434 

Saskatchewan . 

79 

8 

2 


7,190,215 

7,817,729 

Alberta 

90 

5 

9 


British Columbia 

83 

3 

3 

3 

5,138,602 

Total Canada 1926 

1,269 

1,418 

384 

26 

137,879,998 

» » 1925 

1,240 

1,890 

358 

24 

141,406,623 


Province 

Creamery 

Butter 

i 

Factory 

Cheese 

Oon- 
deiistid 
Products * 

Sundry 

Products 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Value 

Value 

Pr, Bd, Island . 
Nova ^otia 

New Brunswick 
Quebec 

Ontario . 
Manitoba . 
S^katchewan . 
Alberta . 
Brit^ Columbia 

lbs. 

1,844,213 
4,789,590 
1,413,454 
50,822,389 
62,580,133 
15,418,680 
16,6 >9,136 
19,912,466 
8,849,276 

Dollars 
651,904 
1,775,648 
620,195 
17,239,177 
22,751,346 
5,171.138 
5,515 349 
6 '568,280 
1,560,454 

lbs. 

2,002,857 

34,440 

1,057,234 

46,855,300 

119,895,853 

863,658 

378,176 

1,449,983 

194,070 

Dollars 

810,702 

5,967 

183,986 

7,485,501 

20,246,194 

161,120 

69,085 

275,107 

66,113 

Dollars 

18,799 

430,054 

81,468 

8,202,083 

6,478 

6,346 

930,879 

Dollars 
61,323 
721,301 
805,635 
5,605 262 
21,646,114 
, 8,085,092 
1,605,781 

1 968,997 

2,576,166 

Total Canada 

177,209,287 

61,768,390 

171,781,631 

28,807,841 

9,682,606 

37,186,161 


1 Q9nffpri«e condensed, evaporated and sterilised mllli, miUc powder and casein, etc. 
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Fruit Farming . — Many portions of Canada are admirably adapted for 
fruit farming, tbe most renowned being the Annapolis Valley of Nova Scotia, 
the St. John Valley district of New Brunswick, the Niagara Peninsula of 
Ontario and the Okanagan and other inferior valleys of British Columbia. 
Of orchard fruits apples are most important, and in number of trees and 
quantity of production greatly exceed all others combined, although peaches, 
pears, ^ plums, cherries and small fruits are grown in abundance. Exten- 
sive vineyards are a prominent feature of the Niagara Peninsula, and the 
grape production is mainly from this area. The production of apples in 1926 
was (in barrels); Nova Scotia 927,370, Ontario 573,600, Britislx Columbia 
1,208,500, Quebec 111,600, New Brunswick 30,000 ; total, 2,851,070 (total 
1926, 2,918,768 barrels). 

Miscellaneous . — The wool-clip of Canada for 1926 was estimated at 
17,180,270 lb., valued at 3,780,000 dollars. The production in 1926 of tobacco, 
which is practically confined to Ontario and Quebec, was estimated at 
28,8 000 lb. from 33,366 acies. The total production of eggs (for 1926), 

237,080,399 dozens, valued at 66,198,285 dollars, and the 1927 value of 
maple products 4,934,811 dollars. 

Forestry . — The total area of land covered by forests is officially estimated 
at 1,227,000 square miles. Of this less than 40 per cent, is covered with 
commercial timber. The most important timber areas are in Northern 
Ontario, Quebec, and British Columbia. 

The forest products (wood and wood products, unmanufactured) exported 
to the United Kingdom in 1926-27 amounted in value to 8,065,769 doUam, 
out of a total export value of 107,865,430 dollars. In 1926-27 the value of 
manufactured wood and paper exports was 175,237,602 dollars. The greater 
part of the export goes to the United States, which took more than 86 per 
cent, of the exportable surplus in 1926-27. The Crown forests belong to the 
Provincial Governments, except in Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatchewan, and 
the Railway Belt (forty mBes wide) in British Columbia, where they belong 
to the Dominion. 

Fisheries.^lu addition to an immense salt-water fishing area Canada has 
220, 000 square miles of fresh water abundantly stocked with many species 
of excellent food fishes. 

The fisheries of the Atlantic coast take cod, ^ddock, hake, pollack, 
and halibut. The most extensive lobster fishery known is carried on along 
the eastern shore of Canada, while excellent oyster beds exist in many 
parts of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The salmon fishery is the predominant 
one on the Pacific coast, but an important halibut fishery is also earried 
On. The inland lake fisheries yield whitefish, tront, pickerel, pike, 
sturgeon, and fresh- water herring. In the calendar year 1926 the capital 
invested in vessels, gear, canneries, etc. (including working capital and 
stocks on hand) was 56,537,766 dollars. The total value ofthe produce of the 
fisheries of Canada in 1925 was 47,942,131 dollars, and 56,360,633 dollars in 
1926. The principal kinds of fish marketed in 1926 were ; salmon, 19, 614,239 
dollars; halibut, 4,935,472 dollars; lobsters, 6,883,672 dollars; epdiish, 
6,996,283 dollars ; herrings, 3,238,919 dollars ; haddock, 1,764,846 dollars; 
sardines, 1,175,268 dollars; whitefish, 2,167,866 dollars; trout, 1,051,196 
dollars; pickerel, 1,385,856 dollars; pilchards, 1,266,721 dollars; smelts, 
1,174,185 dollars. The exports in 1926-27 were valued at 31,263,460 
dollars (dry-salted codfish, 4,769,436 dollars; canned lobsters, 3,668,964 
dollars; fresh lobsters, 1,392,310 dollars; canned salmon, 9,717,353 dollars). 
The number of persons employed in 1926 was 76,238, including ^ose in 
shore work and canneries. The number of factories and canneries in opera- 
tion in 1926 was 838. 
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ATmiws'.— Nova Scotia, British Columbia, Quebec, N. and W. Ontario, 
Alberta, and Yukon Territory are the chief mining districts. The total value 
of the mineral produce in 1927 was 241,773,000 dollars, and in 1926 
241,140,234 dollars. The principal metals and minerals produced in 1925 
and 1926 were as follows : — 


Product 

1926 

1927 

Quantity . 

Value. 1 

Quantity. 

Value.* 

Metallics— 

Gold ozs. 

Silver ozs. 

Nickel Ihs. 

Copper Ihs. 

Lead Ihs. 

Zinc lbs. 

Other Metals .... 

Total (all items) . 

1,784,364 

22,371,924 

65,714,201 

132,345,152 

284,120,946 

161,897,406 

Dollars 

86,141,891 

13,934,085 

14,374,163 

17,386,867 

19,262,242 

11,906,601 

2,863,893 

1,825,421 

22,210,936 

66,485,799 

140,223,717 

308,742,826 

160,108,800 

Dollars 

37,731,080 

12,4P8,000 

15,105,361 

16,450,877 

- 

115,049,692 


112,238,100 

Goal and other Non-Metals— 

Coal tons 

Asbestos .... tons 
Natural gas . . . m. cu. ft. 

Gypsum .... tons 
Petroleum, crude . brls. 

Salt tons 

Other Non-Metals 

Total 

Structural Materials and 

Clay Products— 
Cement . . . brls. 

Bricks and other clay products . 
Lime .... bush. 

Stone, sand and gravel. tons 

Total . 

16,478,131 

279,403 

19,208,209 

883,728 

864,444 

262,547 

59,875 094 
10,099,423 
7,667,174 
2,770,813 
1,311,665 
1,480,149 
2,145,826 

16,722,126 
272,923 
21, 910,000 

890.000 
495 000 

250.000 

60,258,900 
10 425,589 

8.819.000 

2.850.000 

1.583.000 

1.500.000 
2,098,461 

- 

86,240,144 

- 

87,534,900 

8,707,021 

11,825,736 

21,491,811 

18,018,283 

10,357,323 

3,781,484 

12,807,808 

9,976,005 

14.658.000 

10.460.000 
3,970,000 

12.922.000 

- 

89,959,398 

- 

42,000,000 

Grand Total (all items) . 

- 

241,149,234 

- 

241,773,000 


» The metals copper, lead, and silver, are, for statistical and comparative purposes, 
valued at the final average value of the refined metal. Pig-iron is valued at the furnace. 
Non-metallic products are valued at the mine or point of shipment, and structural 
material and clay products at the point of shipment. 


The following table shows the value of the mineral production of 
Canada in 1925 and 1926, by Provinces: — 


Provinces 

1925 

1926 

Provinces 

I 

1925 

1926 

Ontario . 

British Columbia . 
Nova Scotia* 
Quebec . 

Alberta . 

Yukon Territory . 

Dollars 

87,980,486 

64,485,242 

17,626,612 

24,284,527 

26,318,866 

1,791,641 

Dollars 

85,364,921 

66,180,780 

28,792,898 

25,670,760 

26,962,843 

Manitoba 

New Brunswick . 
Saskatchewan . 

Dollars 

2,276,759 

1,743,858 

1,076,892 

Dollars 

3,127,301 

1,784,791 

1,146,214 

Total 

226,583,383 

241,245,898 


1 Includes small production from Prince Edward Island in 1926. 


Manufactures , — The following table shows the number of establishments, 
the capital, the number of employees, and the amouut of their salaries and 
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wages, the cost of materials, and the value of products in 1926, in various 
groups of industries ; — 


Group of 
Industries. 

Num- 
ber of 
Estab- 

Capital. 

Employees. 

Cost of 

Gross 
Value of 
Products. 

llSli- 

inents. 

Number, 

Salaries and 
Wages. 

Materials. 

Vegetable pro- 
ducts .... 

! 

4,65S 

4,S92 

Dollars. 

439,470,704 

72,035 

Dollars. 

72,796,667 

Dollars. 

404,084,887 

Dollars, 

632,211,264 

Animal products . 

210.015,488 

63,675 

55,285,458 

815,914,684 

431,778,163 

Textiles and Tex- 
tile products . 

1,040 

305.770,409 

94,531 

1 

81,573,988 

193,23^560 

337,188,684 

Wood & Paper. . 

6,«)52 

907,204,530 

127,859 

148,457,748 

246,551,591 

667,194,453 

Iron and its pro- 
ducts .... 

1,076 

567,912,477 

90,125 

1 117,642,470 

200,337,132 

411,878,640 

Non-ferrous me- 
tals and pro- 
ducts . . . 

1 

378 

181,000,227 ! 

i 

27,735 i 

35,713,903 

74,068,260 

169,770,026 

Non -metallic 
mineral pro- 

ducts .... 

1,101 

289,823,825 

24,408 

29,892,659 

65,278,752 

144,248,592 

Chemicals and 
allied products 

510 

126,483,348 

18,951 

17,469,167 

56,299,219 

112,906,746 

Miscellaneous in- 
dustries . . . 

1,435 

830,002,063 

20,840 

37,183,131 

25,292,323 

161,868,747 

Totals . . 

23,831 

3,808,289,981 

544.225 

576,015.171 

1,587,665,408 

2,948,545,315 


Water-power, — Water-power resources of Canada have been placed at 
18,255,316 h.p. on the basis of 80 per cent, installed ejB&ciency and for 
conditions of ordinaiy minimum river flow. 

The Fur Trade , — In 1925-26 (year ended June 80), 3,686,148 pelts valued 
at 15,072,244 dollars, were taken. Exports in 1926-27 were valued at 
20,608,687 dollars, imports at 13,365,124 dollars. Fur auctions are now 
held on a large scale at Montreal and Winnipeg. The more important 
animals raised on fur farms are fox, muskrat, beaver, mink, marten, coyote, 
karakul sheep, and skunk. The value of animals and pelts sold from the 
farms during the year 1925 was 3,652.633 dollars. There were in 1925, 2,130 
fox farms and 153 other fur farms in Canada. 

Commerce. 

The customs tariff of Canada is protective, but there is a preferential tariff in 
favour of the United Kingdom and most of the colonies ; the duties on direct 
imports from the United Kingdom and the colonies, &c., being reduced, but 
alcoholic liquors, liquid medicines, tobacco, and refined sugar from raw sugar 
produced elsewhere than in British colonies, are excluded from the reduction. 

Expoits and imports entered for home consumption in the Dominion 
(merchandise only) : — 


Tear ended 

March 81 

Total Exports 

Imports for 

Home Consumption 

1922-23 

Dollars 

945,295,837 

Dollars 

802.579,244 

1928-24 

1,068,763,297 

893,866,867 

796,932,537 

1924-25 

1,081,861,643 

192.5-20 

1,328,700,187 

927,328,732 

1920-27 

1,267,673,142 

1 1,030,892,505 


For year ending Dec. 31, 1927, exports amounted to 1,238,783,104 dollars, 
and imports, 1,087,116,891 dollars. 


L 
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Commerce by principal countries ; — 


Exports, 1 Domestic 
and Foreign, to 


United Kingdom 
United States . 
Japan 
France 
Belgium . 

Italy . 

Netherlands 
Germany . 

British West Indies 
Newfoundland . 
New Zealand . 
Greece 

British South Africa 
Cuba . 

Argentine Republic 
Mexico 

British East Indies 
British Guiana . 
Russia 
Australia . 

China 


1925-26 ' 

1926-27 

Importsi entered for 
Consumption, from 

1925-20 

1926-27 

1,000 Dels. 

1,000 Dels. 


1,000 Dols. 

f.OOFDols'. 

509,266 

448,022 

United Kingdom • 

163,731 

609,720 

163,941 

687,708 

485,952 

479,332 

United States 

34,703 

29,948 

British West Indies 

9,972 

13,859 

14,051 

15,303 

British East Indies 

16,927 

13,291 

22,893 

21,401 

Prance . 

19,152 

23,990 

12,802 

22,824 

Cuba 

11,063 

8,077 

23,764 

26,446 

Switzerland . 

7,463 

9,492 

30,703 

34,008 

13,719 

Japan . 

9,564 

11,170 

13,461 

British Gniana 

4,503 

4,592 

. 11,656 1 

11,594 

Belgium 

6,953 

9,963 

7,691 

16,580 

13,554 

Netherlands . 

6,805 

3,710 

6,023 

Peru 

6,700 

5,983 

2,373 

9,087 

8,391 

Mexico . 

3,684 

8,530 

6,829 

Argentine Republic 

3,454 

5,667 

12,640 

13,102 

2,784 

Germany 

9,987 

15,025 

4,577 

3,008 

11,627 

New Zealand . 

2,725 

13,164 1 

Newfoundland 

1,016 

1,840 

2,312 

2,450 : 
2,407 1 

Australia . . 

3,042 

6,296 

3,788 

China . 

2,548 

5,042 

15,418 

18,975 1 


24,470 

13,520 1 

1 





1 Excluding coin and bullion. 

Leading imports into Canada in Piscal year 1925-26 : — 


Imports for Consumption under 


Article 

General 

Tariff 

Preferen- 
tial Tar 

Treaty 

Bates 

Free 

Total 

Grains, flours and kindred 
products 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

5,208,532 

487,301 

350,410 

9,229,072 

16,275,321 

Tea 

1,178,161 

11,009,885 

— 


12,188,046 

Sugar, Molasses, &c. . 

20,896,086 

13,882,280 

114,894 

2,200,743 

36,593,953 

27,313,170 

Fruits 

12,906,602 

476,648 

132,620 

[ 13,797,340 

Nuts 

2,765,031 

226,573 

[ 1,364,628 

176,657 

4,522,480 


Meats 

Spirits and wines, potable 
Tobacco and manufactures 
Flax, hemp, jute and manuf. 
Wool, raw .... 
Wool, and manuf. of (Total) 
Cotton and manuf. (Total) . 
Cotton wool or raw cotton 
not dyed .... 
Silk, and manuf. . 

Iron, Steel, and manuf. 

Coal and coal products 
Glass, and manuf. 

Paper, all kinds, not printed 
Hides and skins, except fur 
Leather, and manuf. . 
Furs, and manuf. 

Drugs, dyes and chemicals 
(including soap, paint and 
explosives) 

Books and printed matter . 
Oils, vegetable, not for food 
Petroleum and its products 
Wood,infd, (including pulp) 
Wood,uuinfd.andpartlymfd. 


4,733,840 202.521 

20,949,921 1,992,255 

1,213,694 — 

1,818,174 10,146,686 

9,954,952 2,990,934 ' 

12,610,162 15,030,838 


5,596,552 1,926,155 

142,339,056 14,476,103 
28,635,462 246,309 

4,829,487 1,308,030 

7,386,102 1,064,641 

5,171,279 1,893,947 


11,913,959 2,618,768 

6,188,625 1,156,013 

887,934 328,635 

11,586,967 54,158 

0,718,247 420,163 

885,884 3,413 


181,526 

2,811,897 


20,697,504 

2,337,502 


14,815,274 

1,890,466 

1,679,278 

632,963 

452,771 

.*1,696,111 


6,311,782 

4,760,215 

5,668,413 

8,892,792 

32,496,877 

28,868,620 

3,708,382 

22,491,176 

84,872,419 

81,234 

320,032 

9,329,543 


5,117,887 

25,264,073 

7,525,476 

16,887,193 

5,668,413 

46,086,182 

62,474,874 

28,858,520 

25,541,863 

181,196,800 

63,654,190 

7,298,029 

9,403,788 

0,829,643 

7,517,997 

10,660,505 


13,013,182 28,404,276 

4,618,178 12,148,806 

7,424,987 8,797,956 

I 34,414,653 46,059,810 
967,992 8,870,861 

9,580,631 10.478,692 
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Value of the leading classes of exports (Canadian produce), in thousands 
of dollars: — 


Years ended March 31 

1923 

1924 

' 1925 

1926 

1927 ' 

Agricultural products (except chemi- 
cals, fibres and wood) 

Animals and their products (except 
chemicals and fibres) 

Fibres, textiles and textile products • 
Wood, wood products and paper . » 

Iron and its products «... 
Non-ferrous metals, and their products 
Nou-metallic minerals and their pro- 
ducts (except chemicals) . 

Chemical and allied products 

All other commodities .... 

407,700 

135,842 

7,851 

228,766 

51,138 

44,358 

27,647 

14,047 

14,053 

430,932 

140,423 

8,055 

273,355 

66,970 

65,911 

20,776 

15,560 

17,303 

443,299 

103,031 

9,712 

263,610 

57,406 

90,371 

20,729 
HI, 210 
14,699 

000,059 

190,976 

8,940 

278,676 

74,735 

97,476 

24,509 

17,498 

16,428 

574,994 

167,292 

7,666 

284,120 

74,285 

80,639 

28,510 

10,574 

18,077 

Total Canadian produce (merchandise) 

931,451 

1,045.851 

1,009,067 

1,815,356 

1,252,157 


Principal exports (Canadian Produce) for year ended March 31, 1927 : — 


Articles 

Value 

Articles 

Value 

Cheese .... 

Dollars 

24,950,179 

Flax seed .... 

Dollars 

5,871,830 

Animals, living 

18,082,832 

Coal 

7,187,000 

Bacon and Hams, &c. 

19,117,097 

Gold-bearing quartz 

6,854,342 

Butter .... 

3,351,589 

Nickel .... 

12,021,190 

Wheat .... 

358,094,940 

Copper .... 

14,917,456 

Wheat flour 

68,720,334 

Silver, ore and bullion . 

12,976,334 

Fruits .... 

6,315,217 

Furs and manufactures of 

20,608,687 

Oats 

8,598,755 

Hides and skins 

7,058,760 

Rye 

6,050,140 

Iron and manufactures of 

74,284,824 

Beef, fresh 

2,688,227 

Agricultural Implements. 

17,412,947 

Codfish, dried . 

4,769,436 

Paper & manufactures of 

123,222,784 

Salmon, canned 

9,717,353 

Wood, unmanufactured . 

107,855,430 

Lobsters, canned 

3,668,954 

Wood pulp 

49,887,739 

Vegetables 

12,340,934 1 

Vehicles .... 

30,816,445 

Sugar and its products . 

16,768,728 

Rubber and manufcts. of 

26,695,503 


The share of the leading ports in the trade (imports and exports) for 
year ended March 31, 1927 in thousands of dollars : — 


— 

Montreal 

Toronto 

Halifax 

Quebec 

St. John, 
N.B. 

Ottawa 

Van- 

couver 

Imports . 
Exports 1 

212,001 
215,969 ' 

228,016 

1,142 

16,303 

35,665 

16,509 

17,822 

21,339 

78,796 

13,397 

69,391 

116,570 


1 All export entries are delivered at the ‘ frontier port of exit,’ and the totals thereof 
are credited to the respective ports where the goods pass outwards from Canada. 


Value of exports of Canadian and other produce, excluding bullion 
and specie, to, and imports for consumption from, Great Britain (Canadian 
returns). 



Exports. 

Imports. 


Exports. 

Imports. 

ig2S>24 

1924-25 

Dollars. 

I 361,160,802 
397,175,597 

Dollars. 

168,686,690 

101,100,822 

1926-26 

1926-27 

Dollars. 

609,260,148 

448,022,334 

Dollars. 

163,781.210 

163,941,052 
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Tlie following figures are from tlie British Board of Trade Returns : — 


1 192S 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Imports (consignments) into U.K. 1 £ 

from Canada . . . 58,880,461 

Exports to Canada : i 

British produce . . . .1 27,557,591 
Foreign and Colonial prodnce 2,748,748 

1 

£ 

05,899,590 

28,132,476 

2,449,915 

£ 

70,585,601 

27,553,090 

3,131,432 

£ 

64,048,440 

26,374,171 

2,366,822 

£ 

65,136,616 

29,258,811 

2,110,614 


The chief imports (consignments) into the United Kingdom from Canada 
in recent years were (British returns) 


Articles imported. 

1923 1 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Cheese .... 

ig 1,000 1 

5,284 

£1,000 

4,682 

£1,000 

6,720 

£3,000 

4,l*)67 

Eggs 

324 

247 

217 

134 

Salmon, canned 

014 

1,084 

1,137 

061 

Apples, raw 

1,780 

1,864 

1,662 

1,594 

Lard 

704 

954 

1,157 

947 

Milk, condensed 

99 

150 

108 

147 

Wheat .... 

15,200 

23,816 

20,4*29 

28,328 

Barley .... 

1,126 

1,508 

1,540 

592 

Oats 

1,332 

1,281 

1,331 

786 

Rye 

Whfatineal and flour . 

108 

172 

216 

84 

3,980 

4,004 

3,884 

4,707 

Beef 

178 

166 

850 

204 

Bacon .... 

3,847 

5,4S4 

(‘>,844 

5,009 

Skins and furs (undressed) 

1,284 

1,211 

855 

1,485 

Pulp of wood , . , 

1,234 

454 

559 

760 

Wood and timber (unmaiif.) 

3,487 

3,400 

8,512 

2,334 

Leather .... 

251 

347 

232 

235 

Iron and steel mannfaotnres 

191 

165 

210 

184 

Rubber manufactures 

552 

591 

882 

1,153 

Motor Cars and Parts . 

1,967 

1,173 

3,138 

671 


The chief exports of British produce to Canada were : — 


Articles exported 

3923 

1924 

1925 

1926 


£1.000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

Spirits 

1,250 

1,038 

1,895 

1,307 

Coal 

609 

538 

985 

276 

Vegetable oils 

76 

55 

43 

7(1 

Apparel (inch bats and boots) 

1,760 

1,634 

1,027 

1,738 

Co^m yams .... 

314 

265 

250 

195 

Cotton manufactures , 

3,636 

3,706 

3,181 

2,712 

Earthenware and glassware . 

1-102 

3,011 

1,094 

1,089 

Leather and manufactures . 

SIT 

251 

233 

249 

Machinery .... 

956 

808 

1,220 

1,J71 

Iron and steel, and manuf. . 

2,427 

2,521 

2,216 

3,698 

Silk manufactiires . 

187 

176 

159 

371 

Linen manufat'tures 

943 

1,214 

1,050 

1,14(1 

Jute mannfectures 

295 

367 

431 

397 

Wool tops .... 

721 

624 

617 

757 

Woollen yams 

752 

091 

706 

748 

Woollen goods 

6, COS 

5 230 

4,397 

5,014 


Shipping^ and Navigation. 

The registered shipping on December 31, 1925, including vessels for inland 
navigation, consisted of 4,634 steamers and 3,279 other vessels ; total, 7,913 ; 
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total uet tonnage, 1,283,033. The sea-going and coasting vessels that entered 
and cleared during the year ending March 31, 1926, were as follows : — 


Vessels 

Entered. ! 

Cleared. 

Sea-going : 

Canadian 

British 

Foreign 

No. 

8,830 

3,250 

9,105 

Tons 

5,075,577 

9,025,809 

9,0«6,274 

No. 

9,070 

8,265 

9,012 

Tons. 

4,801,477 

8,72<,198 

9.292,001 

Total 

Coasting ; 

Bntish and Canadian 

Foreign 

21,185 

87,897 

706 

23,197,720 

41,091.839 

67^,641 

1 21,353 

! 87,110 

1 762 

22,817,276 

40,573,873 

543,302 

Total 

88,693 

41,770,480 

00 

CO 

CO 

41,117,175 


During the fiscal year 1926, the vessels entered and cleared at Canadian 
ports on inland waters between Canada and the United States were : 
Canadian, 16,104 of 13,445,974 tons ; United States, 36,992 of 16,145,857 
tons. 

During the fiscal year 1925, 232 vessels, with a tonnage of 36,147 tons, 
wcic built in Canadian shipyards. 

Internal Gommiinications. 

Canada has a system of canal, river, and lake navigation over 2,700 miles 
in length, and vessels from the lake ports reach the Atlantic without breaking 
bulk. Up to March 31, 1927, 176,812,316 dollars had been spent on canals 
for construction and enlargement alone (capital expenditure). In 1926, 
31,508 vessels, of 17,687,361 tons, passed through the Canadian canals, 
carrying 197,661 passengers and 13,477,663 tons of freight, chiefly grain, 
lumber, iron ore and coal. 

On January 11, 1909, a treaty was si^ed at Washington between the United 
Kingdom and the United States relating to the use of the boundary waters 
between Canada and the United States. The treaty provides for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of an international joint commission, consisting of 
three representatives appointed by the King on the recommendation of the 
Dominion, and three ap])ointed by the Piesident of the United States. 
This commission, subject to the conditions of the treaty, has jurisdiction in 
all cases involving the use or obstruction or diversion of the boundary waters. 
Precedence is given by the treaty to uses of the waters in the following order, 
viz., (1) for domestic and sanitary purposes, (2) for navigation, (3) for power 
and irrigation. 

The total single track mileage of steam railways in Canada on December 
31, 1926, was 40,353. The total mileage, including second track, yard 
track and sidings was 54,280. 

The lines built or acquired by the Canadian Government are now con- 
solidated in one system, known as the Canadian National Railways, covering 
about ono-half of the single track mileage, including two transcontinental 
lines with termini in Canada at Halifax, Yanconver and Prince Rupert, and 
the Grand Trunk with termini at Portland, Maine, U.S.A., and Chicago. 

New lines, mileage 4,512 at an estimated cost of 18,560,000 dollais are 
scheduled to be completed by Aug. 31, 1930. 

The mileage in private ownership is mainly that of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 14,004 in 1926. The main line of this road from Vancouver, B.C., 
to St John, Now Brunswick, is 8,367 miles. 

Statistics of Iho Canadian steam railways for 1926; i>assengers, 41*7 
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millions; freight, 122*5 million short tons; gross receipts, 493,599,764 
dollars; working expenses, 389,603,452 dollars; net receipts, 104,096,301 
dollars ; capital liability, 3,660,948,932 dollars. 

Electric railways in 1926, 65, mileage 1,668 ; passengers during the year, 
748,710,836 ; tons of freight carried, 3,493,457. The gross earnings in 1926 
reached an aggregate of 51,723,199 dollars. Operating expenses amounted 
to 36,453,709 dollars. Paid-up capital, 215,808,520 dollars. 

On March 31, 1926, there were 12,439 post offices. Net revenue, 
31,624,464 dollars ; expenditure, 30,499,686 dollars. At the end of the fiscal 
year 1926 there were 3,800 rural mail delivery routes, on which were 
erected 200,731 boxes. 

Money order offices on March 31, 1926, 5,706; orders issued (1925-26), 
14,784,230, value 177,840,231 dollars. The Ocean Mail subsidies and steam- 
ship subventions paid by the Government amounted to 1,008,999 dollars 
in the fiscal year 1927. 

There were 52,961 miles (10,722 being Government) of telegraph lines in 
Canada in 1926, and 305,933 miles of wire (including 14,020 miles of 
Government lines), with 4,801 offices ; 3,048,647 miles of telephone wire on 
December 31, 1925, and 1,144,095 telephones (12*22 per 100 population). 

Wireless Telegraphy . — On March 31, 1927, there were 216,669 stations in 
operation, including 215,660 private receiving stations. The Glace Bay- 
Louisburg station provides transatlantic service, while a new ti*ansatlantic 
beam-service station was opened in Oct. 1926 at Drummondville-Yamachiche, 

Honey and Credit. 

The Bank Acts of Canada impose stringent conditions as to capital, notes 
in circulation, limit of dividend, returns to the Dominion Government, and 
other points, on all chartered banks. On December 31, 1926, there were 
11 incorporated banks making returns to the Government, with 3,770 
branches. The following are some particulars (in dollars) of the banks for 
1926, the figures being an average of the twelve monthly returns: capital 
paid up, 116,638,254; notes in circulation, 168,885,995 ; total on deposit, 
2,277,192,043 ; liabilities to the public, 2,604,601,786 ; assets, 2,864,019,213 ; 
percentage of liabilities to assets, 90*93. 

In addition to the capital there was in 1926 the sum of 125,441,700 
dollars of rest or reserve funds belonging to the hanks. 

Bank debits in the clearing house centre of Canada for 1926 amounted to 
30,358,084,016 dollars, against 28,126,060,756 dollars in 1925. Of the 
transactions of 1926, Montreal had nearly 30 per cent., Toronto 27 per cent., 
Winnipeg 13 per cent., Ottawa 6*1 per cent., and Yancouver 5*1 per cent. 

Government post-office savings-banks have been in operation in Canada 
since 1868 ; there are also Government savings-banks, under the Finance 
Department, in the Maritime Provinces, The post-office savings-banks had 
on Aug. 31, 1927, 22,445,456 dollars, and the Government savings-banks, 
8,342,584 dollars on deposit. 

The deposits in special savings-banks amounted on Aug, 81, 1927, to 
69,948,254 dollars. 

Currency, Weights, and Heasnres. 

The denominations of money in the currency of Canada are dollars, 
cents and mills. The cent is one-hundredth part of a dollar, and the mill 
one- tenth part of a cent. A five-cent. nickel coin has been issued. The 
standard of fineness for gold coins is nine-tenths fine, and British and 
United States gold coins are legal tender. The privilege of issuing notes 
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is restricted to tlie Dominion Government and the chartered banks. The 
legal equivalent of the British sovereign is 4‘86§ dollars. 

The Dominion Government issues Dominion notes, which ai’C legal 
tender, in denominations of $1, $2, $5 and certain other larger denomi- 
nations used chiefly in clearing-house transactions between banks. They 
may be issued in any amount. Prior to the war, the security behind 
Dominion notes consisted of 25 per cent, gold for the first fifty million 
dollars of such notes and dollar for dollar in gold for amounts in excess 
of fifty million. They were redeemable in gold. The war necessitated the 
suspension of redemption in gold, and by special legislation the Government 
was given power to issue Dominion notes to the banks upon the pledge of 
satisfactory securities and interest at not leas than 5 per cent, per annum 
was charged the banks. At the same time banknotes were made legal tender, 
and an issue of twenty-six million dollars of Dominion notes without 
security as formerly prescribed by law, largely to implement railway 
guarantees, was legalised. Redemption in gold was resumed on July 1, 1925. 

Dominion notes in circulation on Aug. 31, 1927, amounted to 186,253,766 
dollars. 

The Ottawa Branch ot the Royal Mint was established in pursuance of The Ottawa 
Mint Act, 1901, and an annual sum not exceeding 76,000 dollars is payable to the 
Imperial Treasury for the purpose of defraying the salanes of officials and other expenses 
of the Mint, the fees and all sums received being retained by Canada. The Mint issues 
gold, silver and copper coins for circulation in Canada, and sovereigns and half-sovereigns 
coined will be legal tender in every country under the British flag. Coinage for Newfound- 
land was struck at the Mint in 1917 and 1918. 

In 1926 coin was struck at tbe Ottawa Mint? to the value of 21,459 dollars 
nickel, and 46,679 dollars bronze. No gold or silver was struck. Coin 
issued; bronze, 28,200 dollars; nickel, 168,500 dollars. 

The legal weights and measures are the Imperial yard, pound avoirdu- 
pois, gallon, and bushel ; but the hundredweight is declared to be 100 pounds 
and the ton 2,000 pounds avoirdupois, as in the United States. 

Statistical and otlier Books of Eeference concerning Canada 

1. Official Publications. 

Official publications are issued by the several Government departments and branches 
concerned. 

Atlas of Canada, Ottawa, 1915. 

Canada : National Resources and Commerce. Ottawa, 1924. 

Census of Canada. Decennial. 

The Canada Tear Book— official statistical annnal of the resources, history, institutions 
and social and economic conditions of the Dominion. 

Report on Financial, Industrial and Commercial Conditions in Canada, 1922. 
London, 1922. 

2. Non-Official Publications, 

Ami (H, M.), North America. Vol. I, Canada and Newfoundland. Second edition 
revised. London, 1915. 

Arnott (R. J.), Canada To-day, 1926. Toronto. 

Baedeker (Earl), The Dominion of Canada. Fourth revised and augmented edition. 
London, 1922, 

Baker (W. K.), In the Heart of Canada. London, 1925. 

Borden (Sir R. L.), Canadian Con.stitutional Studies. London, 1922. 

Bourinot (Sir J. G.), Canada. London, 1922. 

Bracq (J. C.), The evolution of French Canada. London, 1924. 

Brj/ce (Viscount), Canada: An Actual Democracy. New York, 1921.— Modem Demo- 
cracies. New York, 1921. 

Canada and its Provinces. 23 volomcs. Toronto, 1914. 

Canadian Almanac. Toronto. 

Chapais (Thomas), Cours d'histoire du Canada. Quebec, 1921. 

Commercial and Financial Review. Annual. MontreaL 
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Coujpladtl (E.). The Quebec Act : a Study in Statesmanship. Oxford, 1925. 

^Egerton iB. B.), Historical Geography of the British Dominions. Vol. V. / Canada. 
Oxford, 1923. 

Fans (G. T.), Seeing Canada, London, 1925. 

Fitzpatrick (P. J E.), Sergeant 331: Personal Berollections of a Member of the 
Canadian North-Webt Mounted Police from 1879-1885. Now York, 1921. 

Freeman (L, R.), Down the Columbia London, 1922. 

Hale (K ), Can«d>an Houses of Rumanre. London, 1927. 

JSaywarA (V.), Romantic Canada. Toronto, 1923. 

Heaton’s Annual. Tor<into. 

JS’opkins (J. C.), Canadian Annual Review of Public Affairs. Toronto, 1901-1925. 
Inm8(R. A ), History of the Canadian Pacific Railway. Toronto, 1928. 

Kennedy (W. P, M ), Documents of the Canadian Constitution, 1759-1915. Toronto, 
1918 — The Nature of Canadian Federalism. Toronto, 1921. The Constitution of Canada. 
Cxford, 1923. — Social and Economic Conditions in the Dominion of Canada. Philadelphia, 
1923. 

Macbeth (E. G.), Policing the Plains, being the Real Life Record of the Famous 
Northwest Mounted Police. Toronto, 1921. 

Mackay (K. A.), Tht* Unreformed Senate of Canada. Oxford and London, 192G. 
3Iarkkaiu (Sir Clemens R.), Tiie Lands of Silence : A History of Arctic and Antarctic 
Exploration. Cambridge, 1921 

IJ'eiebigin (M.), Canada : The Great River, the Lands and tY o Men. London, 1927. 
Parkman (P.), Pioneers of France in the New World.— The Jesuits in North America.— 
The Old R6tiime.— Frontenac.— The Discovery of the Great West.— A Half-Century of 
Conflict.— Montcalm and Wolfe.— The Conspiracy of Pontiac. 

Rey (J. E.), The New Canada. London, 1926. 

Riddell (W. R.), The Canadian Oonatitntion in Perm and in Pact. New York and 
London, 1924. 

Ross (A. H. D.), Ottawa, Past and Present. Toronto, 1927. 

Schooling (Sir William), The Hndaon's Bay Companv, 1670-1920. London, 1920. 
Skelron (i », D. ), Lite and Letters of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. Toronto, 1921. 

St^ansson (Vilhjalmur), The Friendly Arctic, the Story of Five Yeats in Polar Regions. 
New York, 1921, — The North-West Course of Empire. Toronto, 1922.— Hunters of the 
North. New York, 1928. 

Wrong (G. M.), The United States and Canada : A Political Study. New York and 
Cincinnati, 1921.— The Federation of Canada, lb67-1917 (by G. M, Wrong and others). 
Toronto, 1917. 


CANADIAN PEOVINCES. 

ALBERTA. 

Constitution and Government. — Tlie Constitution of Albeita is 
contained in the British North America Act of 1867, and amending 
Acts ; also in the Alberta Act of 1905, passed by the Parliament of the 
Dominion of Canada, creating the province. In the British North America 
Act, provision was made for the admission of the new provinces from 
time to time, including the then North-West Territories, of which the 
present province of Alberta formed a large portion. Upon the granting of 
antonomy to the North-West Territories, Alberta and Saskatchewan were 
erected into provinces, and all the provisions of the British North America 
Act, except those with respect to schools, lands, and the public domain, were 
made to apply to Alberta as they apply to the older provinces of Canada. 
The province is represented by 6 membei*s in the Senate and 16 in the 
House of Commons of Canada. 

The executive is vested nominally in the Lientenant-Govemor, who is 
appointed by the federal government, but actually in the Executive Council 
or the Cabinet of the Legislature. Legislative power is vested in the 
Assembly in the name of the king. 

Members of the Legislative Assembly are elected by the direct vote of the 
people. Woman suffrage has been established in the province. 

There are 59 members in the Legislature (1927)— 43 United Farmers of 
Alberta, 7 Liberals, 6 Labour, 4 Conservatives. 
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LieiUenanUGover^wr. — His Honour Dr. W. Egbert. 

The members of the Ministry are as follows : — 

EremicT and Promncial tiecrt'tary. — Hon. John E. Brownlee. 

Attorney -General. — Hon. J. F Lyrnhubrn. 

Minister of Agriculture and Public Health. — Hon. Geo. Hoadley. 

Minister of Public Works. — Hon. O. L. McPherson. 

Minister of Railways and Telephones. — Hon. Vernon W. Smith, 

Minister of Education. — ^Hon. Perrin E. Baker. 

Minister of Municipal A fairs and Provincial Treasurer. — Hon. 
Richard Gavin Reid. 

Minister Without Portfolio. — Hon. Mrs. Irene Parity, 

Agent General in London, — Ejevh^xt Greenfield^ 1, Charing Cross, S.W.l, 

Local Govenunent. — Municipal Districts, formerly known as Local 
Iraprovement Districts, comprise the area within the limits of nine town- 
ships, i.e. 18 miles acinare (324 EC[uare miles), or as near to this as natural 
features will allow. Each Municipal District is a body corporate and governed 
in most cases by an elected council of six members, the chairman of whom is 
called the Reeve. The councillors are elected by a vote of all persons who 
arc assessed for property within the Municipal District, together with the 
vote of the wife, hu>hand, son, daughter, father or mother of such 
assessed persons, provided these relatives reside on the land of the assessed 
pei*son. 

Towns operate under the Town Act, 1927, except one which carries on 
under special charter. Villages are erecttd by Order of the Minister of 
Municipal Affairs, and are governed by the Village Act. The town council 
consists of a Mayor and six councillors elected by those whose names 
appear on the last revised assessment roll. These must be twenty-one years 
of age, and assessed for properly of the value of one hundred dollars and 
upwards. The village council consists of three members elected annually, 
the Chairman being Mayor of the village. 

There are six cities in Alberta, namely : Edmonton, Calgary, Lethbridge, 
Wetaskiwin, Red Deer and Medicine Hat. These cities operate under 
special charters granted by the North-West TeiTitorial Assembly, and later 
confiimed by the Legislative Assembly of the Province of Alberta. The 
governing body consists of a Mayor and a council of from six to ten memheis, 
according to the size of the city. 

Area and Population. — The area of the province is 256,286 sqnare miles, 
252,926 sq. miles being land area and 2,360 sq. miles water area, The 
population (1926), 607,584; in 1921, 688,464, in 1916, 496,625 ;* in 1906, 
184,412, and in 1901, 73,022. In 1921 the rural population numbered 
365,650 (54,489 in 1901), and the urban 222,904 (18,633 in 1901). There 
were 8,745 Indians in 1921, or 1'49 per cent, of the total population. Popu- 
lation of the principal cities (1921) : — Calgary, 63,305 (1926, 66,513) ; 
Edmonton, 58,821 (1926, 65,163); Lethbridge, 11.097 (1926, 10,898); 
Medicine Hat, 9,634 (1926, 9,536) ; Red Deer, 2,328 (1926, 2,006) ; Wetas- 
kiwin, 2,061 (1926, 1884). 

The vital statistics for 5 years are given as follows ; — 


- 

Births 

Harriftges 

Deaths 

Bxcess of Births 

1922 . 

16,240 

4,278 

6,268 

10.972 

1928 . 

15,153 

4,417 

4,843 

10 310 

1924 . 

14,244 

4,077 

4,601 

9,583 

1025 . 

14,664 

4,271 

4,449 

10,116 

1926 . 

14,455 

4,408 

5,166 

9,299 


L 2 
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Instructioil. — Schools of all grades are included under the term of 
public school. The same boards of trustees control the schools from the 
kindergarten to entrance to the university. All schools are supported by 
taxes levied by the local board, supplemented by Government grants, which 
are distributed to encourage elementary, secondary, and technical education 
and agricultural training. In 1925-26 there were 3,393 school districts, 65 
being consolidated schools and 5 being rural high schools, with 150,526 
pupils. There were also at private schools 2,281, and at business colleges 
2,739 pupils. There are Normal schools at Calgary and Camrose for the 
training of teachers. The attendance during 1925-26 was 727. The University 
of Alberta, organised in 1907, had, in 1925-26, 1,850 students. 

Justice and Crime, — Judicial power of the province is vested in the 
Supreme Court, consisting of two divisions, the appellate and trial divisions. 
The judges are appointed by the Dominion Government, and hold office for 
life unless impeached by Parliament. There are also minor Courts of Civil 
and Criminal Jurisdiction. The district courts have full jurisdiction over 
all matters up to 600 dollars. By the Small Debts Act of 1918 Justices 
have jurisdiction over matters up to 50 dollars. There are also Juvenile 
Courts having power to try boys and girls under 16 years of age. 

The system of procedure in civil and criminal cases conforms as nearly as 
possible to the English system. 

Finance. — The revenue of the province is derived from the following 
sources : — (1) Dominion subsidies ; (2) School lands ; and (8) Provincial 
sources. 


- 

1 

1922 

1923 

1924 j 

1925 

1926 

Revenue . , 

Expenditure 

Dollars 

9,824,890 

11,235,192 

Dollars 

10,419,146 

10,990,830 

Dollars 

10,500,627 

11,127,468 

Dollars 

11,531,026 

11,348,006 

Dollars 

11,912,128 

11,894,327 


The gross bonded debt of the province, 1926, amounted to 86,894,665 
dollars. Of this amount 28,723,314 dollars represent assets which are self- 
supporting. There are other revenue producing but not self-sustaining 
assets amounting to over 7,000,000 dollars. 

Production and Industry. — Alberta is at present pre-eminently an 
amoultural province. Within the present surveyed area of the province, 
'vmich comprises about 86,000,000 acres, there are about 60,000,000 acres 
which may be classed as lands capable of agricultural development. Up to 
the present, however, little more than one-sixth of this area has been brought 
under cultivation. 

For particulars of agricultural production and live-stock, see under Canada 
above. 

Grain elevators (1926-27), 1,078, with a capacity of 40,983,000 bushels. 

A coal survey of Alberta by the Geological Survey of Canada places the 
coadareaat 16,588 square miles containing 90,000 million tons, 80,000 million 
being lignite. The output in 1 926 was 6, 5 08, 9 08 ton s. N atural gas is found 
abundantly in numerous localities. In 1926, 10,418,697 cubic feet, valued at 
3,041,100 dollars, was produced. High grade gasoline is profitably extracted 
from the gas in some places. In 1926, 217,088 ban'els of crude petroleum 
were produced, valued at 906,968 dollars. Large deposits of bituminous 
sand containing on an average 15 to 18 per cent, bitumen are situated in the 
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McMurray district in northern Alberta. Value of total mineral production 
in 1926, 26,681,641 dollars. 

Alberta has 12,072,960 acres of forest reserves. Lumber cut in 1925 
was 41,766,000 ft. B.M. 

The lakes of the province abound in white fish, pickerel, pike and trout, 
but the industry is not developed to any great extent. In 1925 the number 
of men engaged was 914 ; value of fish marketed, 1926, 458,504 dollars. 

Manufacturing in the province : Flour, oatmeal, cement, and linseed oil 
mills, pork and beef packing houses, clay, brass and iron, glass, wood, 
biscuit and macaroni factories, large railway repair shops and oil refineries. 

Statistics of manufactm-es for 1924 : number of industrial establishments, 
739 ; capital, 67,565,979 dollars; number of employees, 8,150; salaries and 
wages, 10,709,140 dollars; cost of materials, 39,102,975 dollars; value of 
products, 65,245,361 dollars. 

Coxamerce and Comzailllicatioxis. — The principal exports of the pro- 
vince consist of gi'ain, live-stock, meat and meat products, wool, fish, 
butter, eggs, mining and timber products. 

Len^h of railway lines 5,061 miles in 1926. Alberta’s modern telephone 
system is owned and operated by the Provincial Government except in the 
cities of Banff and Edmonton. Automatic exchanges are operated at 
Calgary, Lethbridge, and Medicine Hat. 187,584 miles of wire serve 285 
exchanges and 283 toll stations. There are 57,250 rural and urban sub- 
scribers, and first-class long distance service is available to all points in the 
Province as well as every other Province in the Dominion and every State in 
the Union. 


Books of Eeference. 

Official Publications of the Departments of Agriculture, Education, Provincial 
Secretary, Piiblic Works, Municipal Affairs, Railways and Telephones, Estimates, Public 
Accounts, Public Health, Police, Public Utility Commisfioners, Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, Superintendent Neglected Children, Insurance, Scientific and Indnstnal Research 
Council. (All of these may be obtained free upon application.) 

Sixth Census of Canada 1926. Alberta. 

Alberta .* Charts of Progress, Booklets by Publicity Coir-missioner, Edmonton, 

Blue, (J.), History of Alberta. Chicago, 1924. 

MacBae (A. 0.), History of the Province of Alberta. Calgary, 1912. 

Short (A.) and Doughty (A. G.), Canada and its Provinces: The Prairie Provinces. 
Toronto, 1914. 

(L.), Alberta. London, 1912. 

See also under Canada. 


BRITISH GOLUMBU. 

Constitutioil and Government. — British Columbia (then Imowu as Hew 
Caledonia) and Vancouver Island originally formed part of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s concession. In 1849 Vancouver, and in 1868 British Columbia, 
were constituted Crown Colonies, and in 1866 the two Colonies were united. 
On July 20th, 1871, British Columbia entered the Canadian Confederation, 
and is represented by 6 members in the Senate, and 14 in the House ot 
Commons of Canada. 

The Provincial Government is administered by a Lieutenant-Governor and 
Legislative Assembly of 48 members on the system of executive administration 
known as a responsible government.*' The Assembly is elected for five 
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years, every adult, male or female (Britisli subjects), having resided six 
months in the Province, duly registered, being entitled to vote. 

— His Honour Robert R. Bruce (1926). 

The members of the Ministry are as follows : — 

Bremier, President of the CoundZ^ Minister of Education^ Minister of 
Pinanee and Minister of Industries.— 'l^on.. J. D. Maclean^ M.D., C.M. 

Provincial Secretary^ Minister of Mines and Commissioner of Fisheries . — 
Hon. Wm. Sloan. 

Minister of Agrimltvre. — Hon. E. D. Barrow. 

Minister of Public Works and Minister of Bailways. — Hon. W. H. 
Sutherland, 

Attorney-General and Minister of Labour. — Hon. A. M. Manson. 

Minister of Lands. — Hon. T. D. PcUtullo. 

AgerU-Qeneral in London. — F. A. Pauline, British Columbia House, 
1/3, Regent Street, S.W. 1. 

Area and Populatioil. — British Columbia, Canada’s Maritime Province 
on the Pacific Ocean, has an area, according to the census of 1921, of 
355,855 square miles, of which 353,416 square miles are land area, and 2,439 
square miles water area, but exclusive of territorial seas. It lies between 
latitudes 49 degrees and 60 degrees north. 

The subdivisions of the Province are as follows: Kootenays, east and 
west, 26,346 square miles; Yale, 10,462; Lillooet, 16,100; Vancouver and 
Westminster, 7,066 ; Cariboo, 148,594 ; Steena, 123,896 ; Vancouver 
Island and Comox, 20,952. 

The last census (1921) places the population at 524,682 ; in 1911 the 
population was 392,480; and in 1901 it was 178,657. Census Bureau estimate 
(1927), 575,000. 

Some of the principal cities and towns are : Victoria (the capital), 
population, (1921), 38,727 ; Vancouver, 117,217 . New Westminster, 14,495 ; 
Nanaimo, 9,088 ; North Vancouver, 7,662; Nelson, 5,230; Prince Rupert, 
6,393. 

The movement of the population for five years was as follows : — 


- 

Births 

Marriages 

j ‘ Beaths 

Excess of Births 

1922 

10,884 

8,709 

4,748 

6,086 

1923 

10, TT*?* 

S,S56 

4,906 

5 871 

1924 

11,252 

3,945 

4,823 

6.429 

1925 

11,604 

4,132 

4,812 

6,792 

1926 

9,906 1 

4,413 

0,426 

4,480 


Estimated. 


lustructioil. — A complete system of free and non-sectarian education 
was established by Act in 1872. Attendance is compulsory from the age of 
seven to fifteen. The central control is vested in the Council of Public 
Instruction, composed of the members of the Executive Council. 

There were 73 high schools, with 11,779 enrolled pupils and 401 teachers 
in 1926. The number of elementary schools was 989, with 2,995 teachers 
and 89,909 pupils. The Provincial University was founded by Act in 1908, 
It began operations as a teaching institution in 1914, and in 1926-27 there 
were 1,564 students, with 176 more at Victoria College. There are 2 
normal schools, with 482 students in attendance in 1926. 
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Finance.— Revenue and expenditure 



Revenue 

Dollars 

Expenditure 

Dollars 


Revenue 

Dollars 

Expenditure 

Dollars 

1921-22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

18,882,391 

19,618,904 

19,637,710 

17,436,487 

20,799,467 

21,476,272 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- Z7 

19,381,511 

21,775,869 

20,258,915 

21,227,916 

21,875,076 

17,846,690 


On Aug 31, 1927, the gross funded debt totalled 72,452,761 dollars; net 
debt, 41,614,692 dollars. 

Production and Industry. — British Columbia produced in 1926, 
minerals to the value of 67,188,842 dollars ; fish, 27,367,109 dollars ; 
agricultural produce, 71,362,209 dollars; and lumber, lath, shingles and 
pulpwood valued at 84,802,000 dollars. 

Particulars of the agricultural output and numbers of live-stock are given 
under Canada above. 


The mineral output in 1926 and 1927 was as follows : — 




1926 

1927 

Minerals 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

G-old, placer 

Gold, lode 

Silver 

Lead 

Copper 

Zinc 

Coal and Coke . . 

Structural materials 
MisceUanoous products 

. ounces 

. do. 

do. 

. pounds 
. do. 

do. 

. long tons 

20,912 
20U427 
10,748,636 
263,023,937 
89.839, 7GS 
142,870.947 
2,880,080 

Dollars 
865,603 
4,108,859 
6,075,000 
17,757,536 
12,824 421 
10,580,610 
11,050,180 
3,342,54.5 1 
832,583 

172.000 

11.350.000 
298,000 000 

87.500.000 
148, 00» ,000 

2,470,000 

Dollars 

250.000 
8,555,240 
6,307,350 

15,382.500 

11,261.250 

9.176.000 
12.8.'»0,000 

3.300.000 

500.000 

Total of above 


- 

07,188,842 

- 

62,142,340 


Statistics of manufactured for 1924 (exclusive of construction and custom 
and repairs industries) ; Industrial establishments, 1,401 ; capital, 251,061,877 
dollars ; employees, 37,089 ; wages and salaries, 41,967,175 dollars ; cost of 
materials, 96,024,316 dollars ; gross value of products, 181,386,297 dollars. 

The total available water power of the Province has been estimated at 
over five million h.p., of which 475,000 are developed. 

Commerce. — in 1 925-26 the imports amounted to 73,510,348 dollars, and 
the exports to 192,457,737 dollars. Exports consist of minerals (chiefly gold, 
silver, lead, copper, zinc and coal), grain, sea products^ (chiefly salmon, 
halibut, herrings, whale products and oil), lumber, furs, skins, fruit, etc. 

Commxmications and Shipping. — The Canadian Pacific and the 
Canadian National lines are at present the principal railways in the Province, 
The C.P. R. has three main lines, the Canadian Pacific Railway, the Crow’s Nest 
Pass Railway, the Kettle Valley Railway, and several branches connecting 
with United States railway systems, also steamboat connections on the 
inland lakes, besides a large fleet of ocean-going and coasting steamers. 
The Pacific Great Ea'-tein Ry , owned and operated by the^ Province, runs 
north and south through the heart of the country. The railway mileage in 
1926 was 6,144. Telephone mileage, Doc. 31, 1925, 232,001. 
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In the fiscal year of 1925-26, 9,689 sea-going vessels entered inwards 
9,954 sea-going vessels cleared outwards; and 35,407 coastwise vessels 
entered and 35,310 cleared. 

Books of Eefereuce. 

The Official Reports of the varions Departments (Mines, Forestry, Fisheries, Indnslries, 
LaTjonr and Land), and the publications of the Bureau of ihrovincial Information. 

Year Book of British Columbia. Victoria, 1927- 

British Columbia, Canada, Victoria, 1925 (official H^dbook). 

Bulletin ; Sixth Census of Canada. Ottawa, 1921. 

Brown (A. G.), British Columbia. Its history, people, commerce, industries and 
resources. Loudon, 1912. 

Chronicles of Canada * British Columbia. Toronto, 1914. 

Collison (W. H.), In the Wake of the War Canoe. London, 1915. 

Fairford (F.), British Columbia. London, 1914. 

Freeman (L. R,), Down the Columbia. London, 1922. 

Qomell (R. E.), Tear Book of British Columbia. London. 

Eovsay (F. W.) and Scholejleld (B. O. S.), British Columbia from the Earliest Days to 
the Present. Victoria, 1914. 

Eoway (P. W.), The Early History of the Fraser River Mines. Victoria, 1926. 

Short (A.) and Doughty (A. G.), Canada and its Provinces : British Columbia. Toronto, 
1914. 

Central British Columbia. Nat. Res. Intelligence Branch, Ottawa. 

See also under Canada. 


fiLAillTOBA. 

Constitutioil and Government. — Manitoba was known as the Ked 
River Settlement before its entry into the Dominion in 1870. The Provin- 
cial Government is administered by a Lieutenant-Governor and a Legislative 
Assembly of 55 members elected for five years. Women have been 
enfranchised. Proportional representation has been adopted for the 10 seats 
in the City of Winnipeg, one of which is held by the only woman in the 
Legislative Assembly, and the transferable vote for all other constituencies. 
The province is represented by 6 members in the Senate and 17 in the 
House of Commons of Canada. 

LietiienaTit-Govemor. — His Honour Theodore Arthur Burroivs, 

The Members of the Ministry are as follows : — 

Premier, Presideri of the Gouncil, Promneial Treasurer, arid Minister 
of Tel&jfhoms and Tele^a^hs, — ^Hon. John Bracken, 

Minister of Education, — Hon. R. A. Soey, 

Minister of Agrioultv/re, Immigration, and Railway CommissioTier . — 
Hon. A. Prefoivtaine. 

Prorfindal Lands Commissioner and Provincial Secretary, — Hon. A. 
Prefontaine. 

Minister of Health and Public Welfare, — Edward W. Montgomery, M.D. 

Mini^r of Public Works. — Hon. W. R. Clubb, 

Attorney-General, — Hon. W, J. Major. 

Municipal Commissioner, D. h, McLeod, 

State of parties in Legislative Assembly (Aug. 1927) : Progressive 
(Government), 29 ; Conservative, 15 ; Liberal, 7 ; Labour, 3 ; Independent, 1. 

Area and Popillation.“-The area of the Province is 251,832 square 
miles (281,926 sq. miles land and 19,906 sq. miles water). In 1912 its 
boundaries were extended to the shores of Hudson’s Bay. (See map States- 
man’s Year Book, 1912.) The population in 1911 was 461,394, in 1916, 
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553, 860, ill 1921, 610,188, in 1926, 639,056. The rural population in 1921 was 
348,651 (184,775 in 1901), 360,861 in 1926. The number of houses in 1921 
was 117,541 (49,784 in 1901) ; the number of families in 1921 was 128,984 
(51,056 in 1901). Population of the principal cities (1926) : — Winnipeg 
(capital), 191,998 (Greatei Winnipeg, 230,000) ; Brandon, 16,448 ; Portage 
la Prairie, 6,513 ; St. Boniface, 14,187. 

Yital statistics for 3 years : — 


Year 

Births 

j Marriages 

Deaths 

1 

1924 

15,445 

4,129 

5,020 

1925 

14,606 

4,377 

5,245 

1920 

14,027 

4,490 

5, Sir 


Instruction* — Education is locally controlled, as in all the provinces, 
and is supported by local taxation and Government grants. The University 
of Manitoba, founded in 1877 in Winnipeg, had (in 1926-27) 2,458 full 
course students in all courses. There were (1926) 4,067 teachers and 
148,279 pupils in the 3,956 public schoolrooms. There are 42 high schools, 
9 junior high schools, 11 collegiate departments, and 13 collegiate institutes. 


finance. — Revenue and expenditure for six years : — 


Year. 

Revenue. 

* Expenditure. 

Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

1922 1 

1923 

1924 

Dollars. 

7,148,141 

9,771,243 

10,608,580 

Dollars. 

8,494,823 

10,072,812 

10,470,186 

19252 

1926 

1927 

Dollars. 

7,259,520 

10,870,268 

11,238,570 

Dollars. 

7,184,886 

10,269,869 

10,581,929 


1 Nine months. 2 Eight months. 


Provincial funded debt, April 30, 1926 j 72,882,803 dollars. Estimated 
assets, 1 1 7, 1 22, 422 dollars. 

Production and Industry. — The southern part of Manitoba is rich 
agricultural land, while the northern two-thirds of the province form part of 
the Canadian shield, an area underlain by pre-Cambrian rocks which have 

been proved to be rich in mineral deposits in other parts of Canada. 

Estimated arable land, 25,000,000 acres, of which about 30 per cent, is under 
cultivation. For particulars of agricultural production and. number of live- 
stock, see under Canada above. 

Total value of minerals, 1925, 2,276,759 dollars, largely building 
material and gypsum. The Province has proved gold and copper deposits 
of great extent, which are being developed. The numerous lakes in Manitoba 
furnish large c[uan titles of excellent fish. In 1925 the number of men 

engaged was 3,390 ; value of equipment, 847,681 dollars ; catch of fish, 

191 ,168 cwt. ; value marketed in 1924, 1,232,663 dollars ; in 1925, 1,466,939 
dollars. Value of lumber production in 1925, 2,178,051 dollars. Value of 
pelts, season 1926-26, 1,869,904 dollars. Forest reserves in Manitoba 
2,386,660 acres. 

Statistics of manufactures for 1925 ; 769 industrial establishments, 
with a capital of 120,342,238 dollars ; employees, 19,973 ; wages and salaries, 
25,286,173 dollars; cost of materials used, 71, 683, 113. dollars ; and value 
of products, 124,145,763 dollars. 
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ConmiTHlicatioilS.—Iii the year 1927, the Province had 4,610 miles 
Df railway as compared with 3,074 miles in 1907. There are (1927) more 
than 257,000 miles of telephone wire in Manitoba, and 71,000 telephones. 

Books of Beference. 

Official publications of the various provincial government departments. 

Bullftins, Sixth Census of Canada : Manitoba. Ottawa, 1926. 

Kitto (F. H.), Manitoba : Its Developinent and Opportunities. Ottawa. 

Nati™ Resources of the Prairie Province. Ottawa, 1923. 

The Hudson Bay Railway Belt and Hudson Bay. Ottawa. 

Jioam(E, J.), and Brown (A. G.), The Prairie Provinces of Canada. London, 1914. 
Ghrotiicles of Canada. Toronto, 1914. 

Canada and its Provinces. Toronto, 1914. 

JSfe also under Canada. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 

CORStittltioil and Govenuueilt, — New Brunswick was discovered by 
Jacques Cartier in 1534. It was acquired by the English under the Treaty 
of Utrecht in 1713, and was settled % the English as early as 1761. In 1784 
it was separated from Nova Scotia. The Government is at present vested in 
a Lieutenant-Governor and a Legislative Assembly of 48 members elected 
for five years. Franchise — any male or female British subject of full age, 
after six months’ residence. Last election, August,^ 1925 : — Liberals 12, 
Conservatives 35, Independents 1. The province is ie])resented by 10 
members of the Senate and 11 in the Canadian House of Commons. 
LieuteTmvt-Qovernor, — Hon. W. F. Todd, 

The members of the Ministry are as follows (1925) : — 

TTemi&r and Attomey-GeTieral, — Hon. J. B. M. Baxter. 

Provincial Secretary. — Hon. A. J. Leger. 

Minister of Agriculture, — Hon. Leiois Smith, 

Minister of Public Health and Labour, — Hon. Ur H. I. Taylor, 

President of Bxecutive OouncH. — Hon. L. P. U. Tilley, 

Minister of Public Works, — Hon. D. A. Stewart. 

Minister of Lands and Mines. — Hon. C. U. Richards. 

Minister without PorifoUo.-^PLon, E. A. Reilly, 

Area and Population. — The area of the Province is 27,985 square 
miles, of which 27,911 square miles are land area. There are 7| million acres 
of Crown lands, principally lumber lands. The population in 1921 was 
387,876; in 1911, 351.889. The rural population in 1921 was 265,648. 
Population of the principal cities (1921):— St John, 47,166 ; Moncton, 
17,488 ; Fredericton (capital), 8,114. 

Instrnotion. — Education is free and undenominational. There are three 
Universities, The University of New Brunswick, at Fredericton, founded 
in 1800, had 168 students in 1922 ; the Mount Allison University at Sack- 
ville had 266 students; and tli(§ Universitv of St. Joseph’s College at 
Memramcook had 53 undergraduates in 1923. There were (1922) 77,774 
pupils and 2,243 teachers in the 2,063 public schools. Total expenditure 
on education in 1921-22, 2,657,046 dollars. 
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Finance. — The finance for recent years is shown as follows (yeai*s ended 
October 31) ; — 


Tear 

Ordinary 

Bevenae 

Ordinary j| 
Expenditure | 

Year 

Ordinary 

Revenue 

Ordinary 

SspendiTure 


Dollars 

D'diars 


U*. liars 

Dollars 

1021 

3,105.279 

3, .371.072 

1924 

1 3 838,084 

3.827,960 

1922 

3,117,44.5 

3,04rt,869 

1925 

2,6h7 on 

4,1 4,780 

1923 

3 445,878 

3,708,971 

1920 

4,382,065 

4,145 820 


Funded debt, October 31, 1926, 35,325,909 dollars. 


Production and Industry. — New Brunswick is productive in agricul- 
1-ure, manufacture, mining, fishing, and forest products. The total area 
under field crops in 1926 was 891,631 acres. For particulars of agncultnral 
production and live-stock see under C5anada, pp 284, 285. 

The capital invested in the fishing industry was estimated in 1926 at 
5,247,448 dollars; men employed on the fleets and inland waters, 8,939 ; 
employees in canneries, freezers, and hsh houses, 2,401 The total value of 
fisheries in 1924 was 6,383,809 dollars, and in 1925, 4,798,589 dollars. 

The Government owns over 10,000 square miles of forests. The pro- 
duction of lumb*-r in 1925 from Crown lands and granted lands was 
405,203,000 feet board measure. The total value was 10,613,568 dollars. 
Spruce is the principal wood. The total capital invested in the lumber 
industry in 1926 was estimated at 24,163,832 tloUars. 

The Province possesses various minerals. Iron, copper, antimony, lead, 
zinc, tungsten, manganese, coal, oil shale, gy])siim, salt, infusorial e^rth, 
limestone, granites and pulpstones are found, but the only active mining 
in the vear 1926 was in coal and gypsum. Natural gas, with oil, is produced 
near Moncton. Coal output, 1927, 171,177 short tons. 

In 1924 there were 846 industrial establishments, with a capital of 
88.357,818 dollars, employing 15,805 wage-earners; salaries and wages, 
12,812,718 dollars ; cost of materials, 40,603,686 dollars ; value of products, 
67,456,026 dollars. 

Commerce and Communications. — The exports of the Province in 
1925-26 amounted to 97,876,875 dollars ; the imports for consumption to 
26, 904,574 dollars. 

The Province had 1,941 miles of railway operating in 1924, as compared 
with 1,503 miles in 1907. In 1925 there were 44,124 miles of telephone wii*o 
and 28,945 telephones. 


Books of Eeferenoe, 

Beports of varions Govemment Departments. 

Bulletnn ; S^xth Census of Causda. Ottawa, 1921 
New Brunswiek : its Natural Resources, Ottawa, 1921. 
Cannda aufl its Provinces. Toronto, 1914. 

Chronicles of Canada. Toronto, 1914. 

See also under Canada. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 

The fir-^it settlement was made by the French at the end of the sixteenth 
century, and the province was called Acadia until finally ceded to the British 
by the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713. 
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Constitution and Government—'D’nder the ‘‘British North America 
Act” of 1867 the Legislature of Nova Scotia may exclusively make laws in 
relation to local matters, including direct taxation within the Province, 
and the administration of justice. The Legislature of Nova Scotia consists 
of a Lieutenant-Governor, appointed and paid by the Federal Government, 
and holding office for five years ; and a House of Assembly, chosen by 
popular vote every five years. The province is represented in the Dominion 
Senate by 10 members, and in the House of Commons by 14. 

The franchise and eligibility to the Legislature are granted to every 
person, whether male or female, if of full age (21 years), a British subject, 
and a resident for one year in the place where the person votes, and if no 
by law otherwise disqualified, or in receipt of aid as a pauper, 

LUutmtmt-Qo'oernor. — His Honour James 0. Tory (1925). 

The Members of the Ministry are as follows (appointed 1925) : — 

Fremier, Fromndal Secretary and Treasurer. — Hon. E. N. Rhodes^ K.C. 

Minister of Fublie JVorksand Mines. — Col. G. S. Harrington^ K.C. 

Attorney-General. — Hon. 'W. L. Hall, K.C. 

Minuter of Highways. — Hon. P. 0. Black. 

Naiural Resources. — Hon. J. A. Walker. 

Ministers Without Fortfolio. — Hon. Dr. Le Blanc ; Hon. J. Fi’ed. Fraser ; 
Hon. Dr. W, N. Rehfuss. 


Agent-General in Xowdtm.— John Howard, 31 Spring Gardens, Trafalgar 
Square, London, S.W. 1. 

Area and Fopulation* — The area of the Province is 21,428 square 
miles, of which 21,068 square miles are land area, and 360 square miles 
water area. The population in 1921 was 523,837 ; in 1911, 492,338 ; in 
1901, 459,574 ; and in 1891, 450,896. 

Population of the principal cities and towns (1921): — Halifax, 68,372; 
Sydney, 22,546 ; Glace Bay, 17,007 ; Dartmouth, 7,899 : Amherst, 9,998 ; 
New Glasgow, 8,974 ; Sydney Mines, 8,327 ; Truro, 7,562 ; Yarmouth, 
7,093. 

The vital statistics for three years are as follows : — 


- 

Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Excess of births 

1923 

11,680 

3,246 

0,868 

4,812 

1924 1 

11,801 

2,999 j 

6,583 

6,218 

1925 j 

11,400 

2,922 

6,045 

5,855 


BeligioiL. — ^The denominations according to the Census of 1921 were : — 
Roman Catholics, 160,802; Presbyterians, 109,860; Baptists, ,86,838; 
An^cans, 86,604 ; Methodists, 59,065; and Congregationafists, 2,372. 

There are also various other sects with small numbers of adherents. 

InstXTLCtioil. — Education in Nova Scotia is free, compulsory, and 
undenominational. Besides the elementary schools, high schools and acade- 
mies, there are in Halifax a Maritime Provinces school for the blind and one 
for the deaf. A large Provincial Agricultural College is established at Truro ; 
also a Normal School for the training of teachers. The Provincial Technical 
College grants degrees in civil, mining, chemical and electrical engineering. 
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It also conducts correspondence courses in numerous subjects. Besides this 
central institution there are, working under it, coal mining schools near all 
the collieries, and engineering and technical schools of various kinds in the 
industiial centres. 

The total expenditure on education in 1926 was 8,670,626 dollars. The 
Province has 4 universities ; 3,089 schools, with 3,320 teachers and 
112,391 pupils. 

Justice and Crime. — Justice in Nova Scotia is administered by the 
following courts : Courts for the collection of small debts ; county courts ; 
inferior courts in criminal cases ; courts of superior jurisdiction ; divorce 
court, probate courts. The supreme court of appeal is composed of a chief 
justice and six judges. There are also courts for the revision of assessment 
rolls and voters lists, and a court for juvenile delinquents. 

In 1926, 1,862 persons were imprisoned for various crimes and misde- 
meanours, and 217 children were brought before the court for juvenile 
delinquents. 

PiliailC6. — lu Nova Scotia there is no general direct Government taxation. 
The revenue is raised from the Dominion subsidy ; royalty on coal and 
other minerals ; succession duty ; special taxes on banks, incorporated 
companies, partnerships, automobiles and theatres, marriage licences, and 
statutory fees. 

Revenue, expenditure, and debt for five years r — 


Tear 

Bevemie 

Expenditore 

Debt 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1922 

4,791,207 

4,767,672 

25,462,798 

1928 

5;317,S85 

6,208,210 

27,134,506 

1924 

6,401,383 

6,577,872 

81,159,640 

1925 

4,467,484 

5,969,544 

36,000,928 

1926 

5,744.574 

6,327,042 

35,253,323 


Production and Industry. — Nova Scotia is largely an agricultural 
Province. Pruit-growing is specially profitable, and apples are the most 
important fruit grown; in 1926 the output was about 850,000 barrels. 
Nova Scotia is admirably adapted for dairying. Owing to the cool, moist 
climate, fodder may be raised easily, and the psistures are excellent. For 
particulars of agricultural production and live-stock, see under Canada above. 

Principal Minerals axe (Sept. 30, 1926) ; coal, 5,652,314 tons ; coke, 
453,228 tons; pig iron, 294,054 tons; steel ingots, 308,012 tons; tar, 
6,634,031 gallons ; gold, 1,361 ozs. ^ ^ . 

The known coal fields embrace 1,000 square miles. The gold districts cover 
about 10,250 square miles. The estimated value of the principal mineral 
productions in 1926 was;— Coal, 31,600,000 dollars; steel, iron, coke and 
by-products, 11,600,000 dollars; gypsum, limestone, etc., 2,003,000 
dollars; clay production, 689,000 dollars. 

The estimated forest area of Nova Scotia is over 12,000 square miles. 
The principal trees are spruce, fir, hemlock, pine, birch, oak and maple. 
The estimated value of the forest products in 1926 reached the sum of 
14,600,000 dollars. ^ ^ , x.. .v 

The fisheries of the Province are, next to British Columbia, tne most 
extensive in Canada. In 1926 12,785,188 dollars were invested in this 
industry, and about 20,000 men were employed. Cod, lobsters, mackerel^ 
herring, and haddock are the principal fish. Total market value of fish 
caught in 1926, 11,750,000 dollars. 
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The number of industrial establishments was (in 1924) 1,1 b6, with 
a ca])ital invested of 108 535,273 dollars, employing 16,093 wai^e-eamers ; 
wages and salaries, 11,553,900 dollars ; cost of materials, 38,930,734 dollars ; 
value of products, 64,573,092 dollars. 

The annual wealth of the Province in 1926 was estimated at 177,129,300 
dollais. 

Commerce and Commnnioations. — The imports entered for con- 
sumption during 1926 were 21,367,022 dollars; the exports, 50,496,694 
dollars. 

The country is covered with a network of railways, 1,451 miles in extent. 
There are 18,000 miles of highways. Beside.s this, subsidised boats ply 
round the shores making regular calls at all the important ports. 

In 1921 there were 62,383 miles of telephone wire and 35,418 telephones. 

Books of Reference. 

Official. 

Reports of v^irioos Provincial Departments. 

Bulletins, Sixth Census of Canada, 1921. Ottawa, 

Natural resources of N**va Scotia. Ott iwa, 1923. 

BuJletins, Department of Natural Resources, Halifax. 

Non-Official. 

Bourinot (Sir J.), Builders of Nova Scotia. 

Canada and its Provinces : Nova Scotia. Toronto, 1914. 

Clirontole- of Canada : Nova Scotia. Toronto, 1914, 

EaliburUm (T. 0 ), Historical and Statistical Account of Nova Scotia.— History of 
Nova 8«*otia. 

Proceedings and Transactions of the Nova Scotia Historical Society and Nova Scotia 
Institute of 'cience. 

Willson (SeekUs), Nova Scotia, The Province that has been passed hy. London 1912 


ONTARIO. 

CoRstitutloii and Government. — From 1791 to 1867 Ontario waa 
called Upper Canada, The Provincial Government is administered by a 
Lieutenant-Governor, a cabinet, and one chamber with 112 members. The 
latter are elected for four year.s by a general franchise. Women have the 
vote and can be elected to the chamber. 

His Honour W. D. Hoss. 

The members of the Ministry are as follows : — 

Premier and PreHdent of Council. — Hon. G. Howard Ferg%mn. 

AUomey-Qeneral. — Hon. W. H. Pnee, K.O. 

Provincial Treasurer. — Hon. J. D. Mo-fiteitk. 

Secretary and Registrar. — Hon, L Goldie. 

Minister of Edkbcatwn. — Hon G. Ferguson. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Hon. J. S. Martin. 

Minister of Public Works and Miohways . — Hon. G. S. Henry. 

Minuter of Lands and Forests . — Hon. W. F. Finlayson. 

Minister of Mincs. — Bon. Charles McCrea. 

Minister of Labour and Health — Hon. Dr. Forbes Godfrey. 

Ministers vMheut Portfolio. — Hon. R. J. Cooke^ Hon. Leeming Carr. 


Agent- General iii London. — W. 0. Noxon. 163 Shran/I w f < 9 
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The state of the parties in the Provincial Legislature in 1927: — Con- 
servatives, 75; Progressives, 13; Liberals, 21 ; United Farmers of Ontario, 
8 ; total 112. 

Area and Population. — The greatest extent of the Province from east 
to west is 1,000 miles and from north to south 1,075 miles. The area is 
407,262 square miles (365,880 sq. miles l«nd area and 41,382 water). The 
Province is roughly d'vitled into two sections by a line running westward 
from Mattawa on the Ottawa River to Geoigian Bay— southern (or old) 
Ontario, the ohler settled portion, with an area of ab'»ut 77,000 square miles, 
and northern (or new) Ontario, viith an area of aho'it 330,000 square miles, of 
which 146,400 square miles, the distiict of Patricia, was added in 1912. 
Asse>sed population of the principal cities (1924) : — Toronto (capital), 
538,771 ; Ottawa, 117,239 ; HaTuiltnn, 120 946 ; Lomion, 61,867. 

The estimated population for 1927 was 3,187,000. The population of 
Toronto in 1926 (with suburbs) was estimated at 670,945. The Indian 
population of the Province in 1921 was 26,436. 

InstructioiL. — There is a complete State system of elementary and 
secondary schools, supported by provinci<4l grants, and by local taxation. 
Theie is one provincial University— the University of Tmonto, founded in 
1827. The other Universities are Queen’s at Kingston, Western at London, 
MeMaster at Toronto, and Ottawa in Ottawa, which are private foundations. 
The first two are now undenominationai and aie aidcil by the State. The 
Royal Military College at Kingston is maintained by the Dominion Govern- 
ment There were, in 192.5-26, 7,105 elementary scliools and 422 secondary 
schools, attended by 739,674 pupils. There are 18,410 certificated teachers 
engaged in these elementary and secondary schools. The total expenditure 
on elementary schools in 1926 was 33,298,817 dollars, and on secondary 
schools 12, 35b, 796 dollars. 

EinaiLCe. — The revenues of the Province are derived from the sale of 
Crown lands, timber, mining, liquor sales, amusement and betting taxes, 
succession duties and other fee.s, supplemented by a subsidy from the 
Dominion. The revenue and expenditure m recent years were as follow : — 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


Dollars 

Dollars 


Dollars 

Dollars 

1922- 2 

1923- 24 i 

1924- 25 

34,110,212 

40.540.923 

46,602.803 

49.305.439 

48,866,66S 

61,462,178 

1926- 26 
1920-27 

1927- 28 

60,«41,042 

56.296.637 

55,790,000 

51,251.781 

56 008 547 
5V61S 000 


ProductiOR and Industiy. — The Province is rich in agricultural and 
mineral resources ; it abounds in lakes and rivers, fore^fts, water powers, and 
fisheries. The land under cultivation is about 14,000,000 acres, more than 
1,000,000 additional acres are cWred, and 26,400,000 acres are assessed. Of 
the total laud surface of the Province, which is 234,000.000 acres, the ^ount 
of arable land is much larger than the portion new untler cultivation. 
Beyond the cultivated portion it is estimated that northern Ontario alone 
contains some 20,000,000 acres of alluvial soil, not including the vast stretches 
of agricultural land south and west of James Bay. The farm values for 1G25 
were: — Land, 879,212,000 dollars; buildings, 490,027,000 dollars; im- 
plements, 164,188,000 dollars; and live-stock, 233,160,000 dollars. For 
particulars of agricultural pro(Sluction and live-stock see under Canada above. 
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Tlie mineral production in 1926 included gold, 1,497,216 ozs., value 
30,960,753 dollars; silver, 9,382,316 ozs., 5,781,706 dollars; nickel in 
matte exported, 16,988 short tons; nickel, metallic, 25,627,602 lbs.; nickel 
oxide, 7,862,624 lbs. ; copper in matte exported, 11,596 short tons ; 
copper, metallic, 17,713,680 lbs, ; pig ii’on (from Ontario ore only), nil; 
total pig iron produced, 545,787 snort tons, 9,805,300 dollars; Portland 
cement, 3,398,860 barrels; crude petroleum, 4,693,999 imperial gallons; 
natural gas, 7,764,996 thousand cub. ft. Total value of metallic minerals in 
1926, 62,495,472 dollars, and in 1926, 59,166,249 dollars. Non-metalHc 
minerals and structural materials in 1925 were worth 25,087,834 dollars, and 
in 1926, 25,195,515 dollars. The total value of the mineral production of 
Ontario in 1926 was 84,361,764 dollars as against 87,583,306 dollars in 1925. 

The value of Ontario’s gold production in 1927 was 33,409,247 dollars. 

Total area of forests 240,000 square miles ; chief timber is spruce, pine 
and poplar. 

In 1924 Ontario had 9,453 manufacturing establishments, with a capital 
of 1,836,269,651 dollars, employing 252,596 wage-earners ; wages and salaries, 
296,508,913 dollars; cost of materials, 754,469,838 dollars; value of 
products, 1,397,873 dollars. 

CORUnmiicatioilS. — 1925 there were 10,908 miles of steam railway in 
Ontario, as compared with 7,868 in 1907. There were (1925) 1,241,647 miles 
of telephone wires and 611,286 telephones in 1926. 

Books of Beference. 

Reports of various Government Departments. 

Sixth Oonsus of Canada. Ottawa, 1921. 

Bee also under Canada. 


PRUfOE EDWARD ISLAND. 

This island was discovered by Sebastian Cabot in 1497 ; it was first 
settled by the French, but was taken from them in 1768. It was annexed to 
Nova Scotia in 1763, and constituted a separate colony in 1769, 

Constitution and Government.— Priuce Edward island entered the 
Confederation on July 1, 1873. The Provincial Government is administered 
by a Lieutenant-Governor and a Legislative Assembly of 80 members, who 
are elected for 4 years, half -by real property holders and the remainder by 
universal male and female suflFrage. Women can also be elected to the 
Assembly. State of Parties in 1923 (elected July, 1923) ; Conservatives, 26 ; 
Liberals, 6. 

IiieiUemnt»Govmior,‘^'S.on. Frank R. Eeartz, 

The members of the Ministry are as follows 
, Pr&mderavd -Hon. A. 0. Saunders^ K.O. 

jProvirwial Secretary- Treasurer, — Hon. W. M. Lea, 

Mimsiter of Pullic Works. — Hon, J. P. MclrAyre, 

Ministers wUhcvi Por^/o2w>.~-Hon. J. Blanchard i Hon. D. McDonald-, 
Hon. B. W. Le Page; Hon. W. B. Butler; Hon, J. F. McMilL M.D. : 
Son. 0. S. Inman, K.O. » 
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Area and Fopulatioil. — The province, which is the smallest in the 
Dominion, lies at the mouth of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and is separated 
from the mainland of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia by Northumberland 
Strait. The area of the island is 2,184 sq. miles. The total population 
(1921 census) was 88,615. The rural population in 1921 was 69,622 (88,304 
in 1901). Population of the principal cities (1921); — Charlottetown (capital), 
12,347 ; Summerside, 3,228. 

Religion and Instruction. — The population of the Province at the 
census of 1921 was divided among the different creeds as follows ; — Roman 
Catholic, 39,312 ; Presbyterian, 25,945 ; Methodist, 11,408 ; Baptist, 5,316 ;• 
Anglican, 5,057. There were (1924) 472 schools, 614 teachers, 17,281 
pupils. This is exclusive of 3 Roman Catholic convent schools at Tignish, 
Summerside and Charlottetown, with 651 pupils. There are two colleges, 
Prince of Wales College, head of the Provincial school system, and St. 
Dunstan’s, a Roman Catholic institution, both in Charlottetown. Total 
expenditure on public education in 1924 was 279,898 dollars. 

Finance.— 


- 

1914 

1921 

1923 

1 1928 

1924 

Revenue .... 

Expenditure .... 

Dollars 

625,665 

445,396 

Dollars 

727,046 

714,546 

Dollars 

680,019 

674,021 

Dollars 

601,599 

785,628 

Dollars 

676,064 

699,160 


The expenditm'e does not include sinking fund or highway improvement, 
the outlay on the latter in 1924 being about 235,000 doUars. 

The total liabilities of the Province amounted on 31st December, 1924, to 
1,951,663 dollars, less 775,791 dollars standing to the credit of the Province 
at Ottawa. 

Production and Industry. — The farm land occupied in 1921 was 
1,216,483 acres. Field crops in 1924 covered about 566,000 acres. The land 
in natural forest covers 356,996 acres, and in pasture 293,464. For 
particulars of agricultural production and live-stock see under Canada 
above. 

Silver fox breeding is extensively carried on, and pelts are shipped to 
United States and European markets; breeding foxes are exported to all 
northern countries. The value of pelts marketed and live foxes sold for 
breeding pui*poses in 1923 was estimated at 3,000,000 dollars. 

The total value of the fisheries in 1923 was 1 , 754, 980 dollars. Of the total, 
lobsters make up 1,388,044 dollars, smelts, cod, herring and oysters being, 
in the order named, the largest other items. 

The fishing season of 1 926 showed a considerable falling off in production 
as compared with the pre-vrous year, notably in lobsters. Oysters abound in 
Richmond Bay, where the beds extend to 15,000 acres. In 1912 the Provincial 
Government aoquii’ed from the Dominion Government the possession and 
control of the oyster areas surrounding the Province. Some 20,000 acres 
have been surveyed and 5,000 acres leased for replanting and development. 
So far (1925) the experiment has proved unsuccessful, owing to' the 
importation of destructive pests with oysters used in replanting. . 

In 1921 there were 446 industrial establishments, mth a capital of 
2,462,826 dollars, employing 1,098 wage-eamOTs; salaries and wagesj '651,1620. 
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dollars ; cost of materials, 2,668,448 dollars ; value of products, 4,234,132 
dollars. 

Commerce and Oommunications. — The trade of Prince Edward 
Island is chiefly with the other provinces of Canada and this inter- provincial 
trade does not appear in the trade statistics. In 1922-23 the ex[>orts to other 
countries amounted to 416,248 dollars ; the imports entered for consumption 
to 954,646 dollars. In 1924 the province had 279 miles of railway. 
A car ferry steamer of great power is in operation, connecting the Govern- 
ment Railway in Prince Edward Island with the Canadian National Railway 
on the mainland. Daily steamship communication with the mainland was 
successully mmntamed for the first time during the winter of 1917-18, and 
has since continueii without interruption. In 1925 there were 5,432 miles of 
telephone wires and 5,517 telephones. 

Books of Eeference. 

Reports of various Govemment Departments. 

Census of Gann da. 

Handbook on Prince Edward Island. Issued by the Department of the Interior, 
Ottawa 

Campbell (D.), History of Prince Edward Island. 

Harvey (D, C.), The French Regime in Prince Edward Island. Oxford and London, 
1926. 

Pollard (J. B.), Historical Sketch of Prince Edward Island. 

Sutherland (G.), Geography, Natural and Civil History of Prince Edward Island. 

See also under Canada. 


QXriBEC. 

Quebec was formerly known as New France or Canada from 1535 to 1763 ; 
as the Province of Quebec from 1768 to 1790 ; as Lower Canada from 1791 
to 1846 ; as Canada Ea.vt from 1846 to 1867 ; and when, hv the union of the 
four original provinces, the Conff-deration of the Dominion of Canada was 
formed, it again became known as the Province of Quebec. 

ConstitlltioiL and Government. — The Provincial Government is 
modelled on that of the Dominion organization and is in the hands of a 
Lieutenant-Governor and a rt-sponsibie Ministry, assisted by a Legislative 
Council of 24 members, ap]»ointed for life by the Lieutenant-Governor, and a 
Leg’slative Assembly of 85 mt^mbers elected for 5 years. Members of both 
Houses receive 2,0* 0 dollars per session. Quebec is the only Canadian 
Province in which women are not enfranchised or eligible for election to the 
Legislature. Last election. May 16, 1927 : Liberals 75, Conservatives 10. ' 
Zdefutevumt-Govemor, — Hon. N. F^odeaii (appointed January, 1924). 

The members of the Ministry (September, 1924) are as follows 
Ftemi&r^ Attorney -Gmeral^ arid Minister of Municipal Adairs — Hon. 
L. A: Tctschereau* 

Minister of Lands and Forests, — Hon. Honore M&roier. 

Frtmmml Hon. J. Nicol, K C. 

' Frmndal Secrenary^-^'B.oTi, Athanase David, 

Minister of AgntynUure, — Hon, J. E. Garon, 

Minister of Ooloniscdion^ Mines and F%sherie8, — Hon. J. E. PerroMlt, 
Mitii^er of Public W orTcs and Hon. A. QaLi^eaulU 

Minister of Poads, — Hon. J. L. Perron, 

icitbout Pormio,--- Bon, E. Moreau, Hon. L. Zapierre, Hon. 
mcl Bon. Alfred Zeduc. 
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Agent~Generalin London. — Dr.L. J.Leinieux,38 Kingsway,Londoii,W.C.2. 

Jgent-Gencralin Brussel G. Langloisj 38a Bid. Bischoffsheim. 

Area and Population. — The area of Quebec (as ameuded by the 
Labrador Boundary Awaid) is 594,434 sq. miles (583,895 sq. miles laud area 
and 10,539 sq, miles water). Of this extent, 351,780 sq miles represents 
the Territory of TJngava, annexed in 1912 under the Quebec Boundaries 
Extension Act. The population in 1921 was 2,361,199 (1,180,028 males and 
1,181,171 females) as against 2,005,776 in 1911, or an increase of 17 per cent. 
Of the 1921 population 357,108 were of British and 1,889,277 of French 
origin. The rural population in 1921 was 1,038,128, and the urban popula- 
tion 1,323,071. According to religious beliefs, in 1921, 2,023,993 were 
Roman Catholics, 121,967 Anglicans, 73,748 Presbyterians, 41,884 Methodists, 
47,766 Jews and 14,148 Protestants. Population of the principal cities 
(Municipal Statistics, 1926) : — Montreal, 684,500 ; Quebec (capital) 126,000 ; 
Hull, 36,283 ; Verdun, 42,247 ; Three Rivers, 35,000; Sherbrooke, 25,021. 

Instruction. — The province has four Universities: McGill (Montreal, 
Protestant) founded iu 1841, with 3,594 students in 1924-26 ; Lennoxville, 
also Protestant, founded in 1845, with 120 students in 1924-26; Laval 
(Quebec), founded in 1852, and University of Montreal (Montreal), the 
centre of higher education for the Catholic population of the province, with 
3,090 students in Quebec in 1924-25, and 6,256 in Montreal. Quebec had, 
in 1925, 8,086 schools of all kinds, with 593,414 pupils and 22,682 teachers. 
All the schools are sectarian, i.o., are either Catholic or Protestant. The 
total expenditure on education was 28,980,568 dollars in 1925. 


Binauce. — The ordinary revenue and expenditure for 6 years : — 


Tears ended 
June 30 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Tears ended 
June 80 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


Dollars 

Dollars 


Dollars 

Dollars 

1922 

21,009,896 

16,675,076 

192.6 

25,021,329 

24.278,192 

1923 

21,634.642 

20,190,276 

1926 

27,206,335 

26 680,189 

1924 

23,170,738 

21,867,293 

1927 

30,924,997 

29,078,703 


The total public debt at June 80, 1927, was 68,812,951 dollars. 


Production and Industry. — Agriculture is the basic industry of the 
Province. The principal agricultural regions are as follows : the Gaspesian 
Peninsula, the St. Lawrence valley, the Eastern Townships, and the north 
of the Province, comprising the newly colonized districts of Abitibi, 
Temiscamingue and Lake St, John. According to the latest Federal 
estimates, the total area under cultivation in the Province, during 1926, 
was 6,867,200 acres and the value of the crops 139,263,000 dollars. The 
principal varieties cultivated are wheat, oats, barley, rye, peas, buckwheat, 
mixed gi*ains, flaxseed, corn, potatoes, turnips, hay and clover and alfalfa. 

There are about 203,690 sq. miles of forests, made up as follows: private 
forests, 9,7b5 sq. miles; wood lots under location tickets, 2,023 sq. miles; 
forests leased, 79,303 sq. miles; township forest reserves, 482 sq. miles; and 
timber lauds not leased, 111,987 sq. miles, Quebec leads the Canadkn 
Provinces in pulpwood production, having more than half of the Canadian 
total. In 1926, 1,370,303 tons of pulp and 940,000 tons of paper were pro- 
duced, valued at 121,290,231 dollars. 

The total value of the fisheries iu 1926 was 3,1X0,964 dollars. The 
principal fish are cod, mackerel, lobsters, salmon, and herring. 
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Tlie value of tlxe mineral production of the province was 25,750,463 dollars 
in 1926. Asbestos constitutes the principal element of production, with 
279,389 tons valued at 10,095,487 dollars in 1926. The important asbestos 
deposits of the Province are found in the region called Eastern Townships, 
situated 65 miles south of the city of Quebec. The asbestos of the chrysolite 
variety is extracted from rock in the serpentine belt. Quebec produces more 
than 85 per cent, of the world’s asbestos. Among other minerals produced 
are copper, feldspar, gold, gi’aphite, magnesite, mica, molybdenite, phosphate, 
silver, zinc, lead, brick, cement, granite, lime, marble and tiles. In Northern 
Quebec, in the Rouyn district, valuable gold deposits have been discovered 
within the last three years and important exploitations are now under way. 

The number of fur farms in the Province in 1926 was 456, with property 
and buildings valued at 460,000 dollars and animals in captivity estimated 
at over 1,250,000 dollars. Of all the wild animals, the fox has proved the 
most adaptable to breeding. The total value of pelts of animals captured 
was over two million dollars, of these heavers rank first with a total value of 
960,000 dollars. The royalties collected on pelts taken during the same year 
netted to the Goverament the sum of 100,000 dollars. 

In 1925 there were 6,995 industrial establishments in the province, with 
a capital of 1,136,033,133 dollars ; employees, 168,237 ; salaries and wages, 
169,686,055 dollars,* cost of materials, 412,460,003 dollars; value of 
products, 820,563,757 dollars. Among the leading industries are pulp and 
paper, cotton and its products, cigars and cigarettes, railway rolling stock, 
butter and cheese, flour and its products, boots aud shoes, saw mills, electric 
light and power, slaughtering and meat packing, breweries and rubber goods. 

Commerce and Communications. — Total imports for consumption in 
1925-26 amounted to 263,428,000 dollars ; total exports to 423,235,000 dollars. 

Quebec had 5,267 miles of railway and 440 miles of tramway in 1925. 
There were 226,000 telephones and 2,429 post offices, as \vell as 815 telegraph 
companies in 1926. It is estimated that there are 36,000 miles of road in 
the Province, of which 8,500 are improved. 

Books of Eeference. 

Statistical Tear Book. Annual. Quebec. 

Reports of various Government Departments. 

Resources of Quebec, 1925. Ottawa. 

Sixth Census of Canada, 1921. 

Sutherland (J. C.), The Province of Quebec. Montreal, 1922. 

See also nnder Canada. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 

Constitution and Government. — The province receives its name 
from the Saskatchewan River, which flows across its southern part. It com- 
prises the old territorial districts of Assiniboia East, Assiniboia West (part), 
Saskatchewan, and the eastern portion of Athahaska. Saskatchewan was 
made a province on September 1, 1905, before which it was part of the 
Northwest Territories. The Provincial Government is vested in a Lieutenant- 
Governor and a Legislative Assembly of 63 members, elected for 5 years. 
Women were given the franchise in 1916, and are also eligible for election to 
the Legislature. State of parties (1926) j — G overnment, 52 ; Independent, 
1 ; Conservatives, 4 ; Progressives, 5. 

LimUnant-QoveTTior , — His Honour The Hon. H. W. Ncvriandst K.O. 
(appointed 1926), 
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The memters of the Ministry are as follows : — 

Premier^ PresuUhit of Council, Provincial Treasurer. — Hob. Jas. G. 
Gardiner. 

Minister of Railways.— Hon. George Spence. 

Minister of Education and Minister in Charge of the Bureau of PuMica* 
tions and the Xing's Printer'' s Office. — Hon. S. J. Latta. 

Minister of Agriculture — Hon. 0. M. Hamilton. 

Attorney-General and Minister in Charge of the Bureau of Child Protection, 
— Hon. T. 0. Davis. 

Minister of Public Works and Minister of Public Health. — Hon. J. M. 
TJhrich. 

Minister of Highways and Minister of Teleffiiones, — Hon. 'W', J. Patterson, 

Provincial Secretary, Minister of Municipal Affairs and Minister in Charge 
of the Bureau of Labour and Industries. — Hon. T. C. Davis. 

AreSL and Population.— The area of the province is 251,700 sq. miles, 
(243,808 sq. miles land area and 8,892 sq. miles water). The population in 
1911 numbered 492,432, and in 1921, 757,510 ; population, 1926, 
821,042. Population of principal cities (1926): Regina (capital), 37,329; 
Moosejaw, 19,039 ; Saskatoon, 31,234 ; Prince Albert, 7,873 ; North Battleford, 
4,787 ; Swift Omrent, 4,175 ; Weybum, 4,119. 

Instruction. — The province has one University, the University of 
Saskatchewan, at Saskatoon, established April 3, 1907. The right to legislate 
on matters relating to education is left to the province. In 1926 there were 
189,034 pupils and 7,494 teachers in the 4,721 public elementary schools, 
and 17,526 pupils in the high or secondary schools. 

Pinance. — Revenue and expenditure for 6 years : — 
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Black (Dr,), History of Saskatchewan. Regina, 1913. 

Boafn(H. J.), and Brown (A. G.). The Prairie Provinces of Canada. London, 11)11. 
Gilbert (Louis), La Saskatchewan Paris, 1914. 

Shortt and Doughty, Canada and its Provinces. 22 vols. Toronto, 1013. 

See also nnder Canada. 


niKOK. 

Constitution and Government.— The Yukon Territory was consti- 
tuted a separate political unit in 1898. It is governed by a Gold Commissioner 
and a Territorial Council of 3 elected members. 

&old Commissioner , — Percy Reid. 

Territorial Secretary, — G. A. Jeckell, 

Area and Population. — The area of tlie Territory is 207,076 sq. 
miles (206,427 sq. miles land area and 649 sq. miles water area). The 
population in 1921 was 4,167 (2,819 males and 1,338 females). In 1901 it 
was 27,219. The rural population in 1921 was 2,851 (18,077 in 190p. 
Population of the principal cities (1921) : Dawson (capital), 975 ; White 
Horse, 331. 

Instruction. — The Temtory had (1927) 5 public schools, and 1 Roman 
Catholic school ; 11 teachers and about 290 pupils. 


Pinance. — ^The Territorial revenue and expenditure for 6 years : — 


Year 
ending 
March SI 

Revenue 

1 

Expenditure 

Year 
ending 
March 81 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

i 

1914 

1923 * 

1924 

Dollars | 

373.626 I 

222,381 1 

247,579 

Dollars 

372,119 

239,374 

1 240,970 

1 

1925 

19-26 

1927 

Dollars 

210 995 
240,937 
227,442 

Dollars 

229.349 

233,612 

216,994 


Production and Industry. — Mining is the principal occupation of 
the people. Coal, copper, silver, lead, gold are the chief minerals. The 
output of gold ill the year ended March 31, 1926, was 879,819 dollars. 
The output of silver in 1924 was 876,783 ozs , and of lead 3,301,380 lbs., 
value 796,921 dollars. Total mineial production, 1926, 1,791,641 dollars. 

The principal forest trees are white and black spruce, balsam, poplar and 
birch. 

The country abounds with big game, such as the moose, caribou, 
mountain sheep, bears, and fur-bearing animals. There were 21 fox farms 
in the Yukon in 1923, valued at 180,458 dollars. Total value of furs 
exported in the year ending July 31, 1924, 347,049 dollars. Total value of 
fisheries (1923), 12,000 dollars. 

In 1921 there wore 14 industrial establishments, with a capital of 
1,421,199 dollars, employing 62 wage eaimers ; salaries and wages, 111,976 
dollars ; cost of materials, 62,742 dollars ; value of products, 283,766 dollars. 

Commerce and Communications. — Total exports in 1922-23 amounted 
to 644,814 dollars; total imports to 385,884 dollars. There were 58 miles 
of railway in 1923. In 1923 there were 130 telephones and 600 miles of wire. 
The Yukon river is the great channel of communication from the coast to the 
^ interior. 
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Books of Befereuce. 

The Yukon Act, 1919 (Consolidated). 

Yukon Official Gazette. 

Yukon Territory Its History and Resources. 

Publications of Natural Resources Intellieenco Service of North-West Territories and 
Y’ukon Branch, i)epa»tnient of Interior. Ottawa. 1922. 

Cam&ton (Charlotte), A Cheecliako in Alaska and Yukon. London, 1920. 

Beane (R. Burton), Mounted Police Life in Canada London, 1910. 

Ogilvie (W.), Early Bays on the Yukon. London, 191S. 

Sheldon (C.), The Wilderness of the Upper Yukon. London, 1911. 

Stewart (E.), Down the Mackenzie and up the Yukon m 1900. London, 1913. 

Stuck (H.), Voyages on the Yukon and its tributaries. London, 1919, 

See also under Canada. ] 


THE HOETHWIST TEREITORIES. 

Constitution and Government.— The Northwest Territories com- 
prise the Territories formerly known as Rupert's Land and the North- 
west Territories, except such portions thereof as form the Provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, and the Yukon Territory. The 
Territories were organised September 1, 1905, and as now constituted are 
divided into three Provisional Districts, namel}^, Mackenzie (527,490 sq. 
miles), Keewatin (228,160 sq. miles), Franklin (554,032 sq. miles); this 
division having come into effect on January 1, 1920. 

The seat of Government is located at Ottawa and is carried on under the 
direction of a Commissioner, aided by a Deputy Commissioner and five 
councillors, as follows 

Commissioner. — William Wallace Oory^ C.M.G. 

Deputy Commissioner. — Roy Alexander Gihson. 

Council. — ^John Wesley Greenway ^ Cortlandt Sianm, Charles Gamsell, 
Hugh Howard Rowatt, Oswald Sterling Finnie. 

Area and Population.— -The area of the Territories is 1,309,682 
sq. miles. The population in 1921 numbered 7,988 (4,129 males and 3,859 
females). 

Books of Eeference. 

Publications of Northwest Territoiies and Yukon Brsnch, Department of Interior, 
Ottawa 

Report of the Royal Commission on the possibilities of the Reindeer and Musk-o.v 
industries in the Arctic and Sub- Arctic regions. 

Canada’s Arctic Islands. 

Mining Development, Mackenzie District. 

Canada’s Wild Buffalo. 

Local Conditioi s in the Mackenzie District, 1922. 

The Yukon Territory. 

The Great Slave Lake Area, 1920. 


rALxiAnn islabbs and dependencies. 

Governor. — Arnold W. Eodsont C.M.G. Salary, 1,4507. and 350Z. duty 
per annum. The government is administered by the Governor, assisted by 
an Executive Council of 3 official and 1 unofficial members, and a Legislative 
Council of 8 official and 2 unofficial members. 

Crown colony situated in South Atlantic, 300 miles E. of Magellan Straits. 
East Falkland, 2,580 square miles; West Falkland, 2,038 square miles, 
including in each case the adjacent small islands ; total, 4,618 square miles ; 
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besides South Georgia, 1,000 square miles (estimated). Among other 
Dependencies are the South Shetlands, the South Orkneys, the Sandwich 
Group, and Graham’s Land. Population: census of 1921, 2,087 (1,182 
males and 905 females), exclusive of the AYhaling Settlement in South 
Georgia (population in 1926, 1,895, including only 7 females). Estimated 
population 1926, 2,271 (996 females). Birth rate (1926), 25*98 ; death rate, 
14*09. Chief town, Stanley, 950 inhabitants (1926). 

Education is compulsory: 1 Government school, with 165 pupils on the 
roll in 1926 ; 1 Roman Catholic school, with 68 on the roll ; 1 school at 
Darwin and Camp teachers, 56 pupils. The Camp schools are taught by 1 
travelling schoolmaster in the West Falkland, and 1 in the East Falkland, 
where there are also 2 teachers in the service of the 'Falkland Islands 
Company. They give a few weeks’ teaching per year to about 166 children. 

There is a Defence Force. 


- 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Total revenue 
Total expenditure 
Imports 

Exports 

£ 

174,437 

51,391 

501,561 

2,608,666 

£ 

190,337 

45,304 

424,712 

3,086,819 

£ 

169,594 

61,478 

475,341 

2,585,848 

£ 

220,881 

126,928 

533,846 

3,915,376 

£ 

281,367 

166,054 

709,246 

4,400,701 


Chief sources of revenue (1926) Customs 226,458Z., rents of Crown lands 
4,036Z., internal revenue 4,838Z., interest 15,465Z., post office 3,246Z., land 
sales 7,344Z. On December 31, 1925, the assets exceeded the liabilities by 
2S1,670Z. Fund for Research in the Dependencies, 362,278Z. There is no 
Public debt. 

Leading exports, 1926: wool 214, 290Z., whale produce 4,101, 709Z. Chief 
imports, 1926; groceries 80,439Z., coal and coke 253,799Z., drapery 16, 360Z. , 
hardware and machinery 160,301Z. Imports from IJnited Kingdom (1926) 
894,588Z., exports to United Kingdom 1,895,90SZ. 

Vessels entered in 1926, 99 ; tonnage, 176,088 (30 British, tonnage * 
100,555). 

Chief industry, sheep-farming ; about 2,248,000 acres pasturage. Sheep 
605,675 in 1926. The whaling industry is carried on successfully, 799,212 
barrels of whale oil being exported in 1926. The number of seals captured 
in 1926 was 13,188. 

On September 30, 1926, the Savings Bank held a balance of 129,345Z. 
belonging to 897 depositors. There are no banking facilities except those 
offered by this bank. 

There is normally a six to eight weeks’ mail service. Vessels to the 
United Kingdom proceed via the west coast of South America. Interinsular 
Mail service is carried on by a steamboat. There is a telephone exchange at 
Stanley, and a telephone line from Stanley to Darwin, and other settlements. 
There is wireless communication with Monte Video and South Georgia. 

MoTiey, Weights, and Measures . — These are the same as in Great Britain. 
There was in circulation at the end of 1926, 20,000Z. worth of local currency 
notes of 6Z., IZ., 10s. and 6s. 

Books of Eeference. 

Atmual Report on the Colony . 

Report of Committee on Research and Development in the Dependencies of the 
Falkland Islands (Cmd. 657). London, 1920. 

Boys<yii (V. F.), The Falkland Islands, Oxford, 1924. 
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Dartotn(0. R.), Journal of Researches, &c., during a Voyage Round the World. 
London, 1845, 

Goihel (J.), The Struggle for the Falkland Islands. A Study in Legal and Diplomatic 
History London, 1927. 

Murdoch (yj. G. B.), Prom Edinburgh bo the Antarctic f 1892-93). London, 1894. 
Oxford Survey of the British Empire, Vol. IV, American Territories. London, 1914. 


QtVlKSL, BEITISH. 

Qove7*nor. — Sir Cecil Hunter Modivell^ K.C.M.G. (appointed 1925). 
(4,000Z. and 1,OOOL Contingencies). 

Colonial Secretary. — C. D. Douglas- Jones^ C.M.G. (1,486^.-1,6852.). 

This territory, including the counties of Demerara, Essequiho, and 
Berbice, named from the three rivers, was first partially settied by the 
Dutch West India Company about 1620. The Dutch retained their hold 
until 1796, when it was captured by the English, and was finally ceded to 
Great Britain in 1814. 

Constitntioil and Govemment. — ^The Governor is assisted by a Court 
of Policy, a legislative body, consisting of seven ofiSlcial members and eight 
elected members, and a Combined Court, containing, in addition to the 
above, six financial representatives elected by the registered voters. The 
Combined Court considers the Estimate of Expenditure, raises the Ways 
and Means to meet it, and this Court alone can levy taxes. Executive 
and administrative functions are exercised by the Governor and an Executive 
Council.^ There are 11,208 registered electors. The law of the Colony, 
both civil and criminal, is based on the common and statute law of England, 
except that the English law of personal property applies to both movable 
and immovable property, with certain excepiions, and the Roman-Dutch 
legitimatisation per subsequens mairimonium is preserved. There is absolute 
equality of males and females before the law as regards divorce, property, 
succession and all other matters. Appeals lie to the Full Court of the 
Supreme Court and to the West Indian Court of Appeal, and from each of 
these Courts to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

Area, Population, etc. — ^Area, 89,480 square miles. Population' at 
census 1921, 297,691 (excluding about 9,700 aborigines). Population, 1926, 
306,844, Births (1926) 10,658 (34*7 per 1,000); deaths, 7,837 (25*5 per 
1,000). Capital, Georgetown, 57,063. Living on sugar estates (census 
1921), 58,822; Immigration Department estimate East Indians (1926), 
67,125 ; in villages and Settlements (1926), 69,301. Total East Indians 
(1926), 126,426. Returned to India (1926), 859. 220 schools (not including 
45 in remote and sparsely populated districts) received Govemment grant 
(67,90U.) in 1926 ; 48,071 pupils; average daily attendance, 29,965; 
teachers, 1,318. Secondary education is provided for both boys and girls. 

Paupers (1926) receiving out-door relief, 3,029, 


PinaiLCe. — Pevenue and expenditure for 6 years : — 


- 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

Revenue , 
Expenditure 

A 

968,947 

1,195,846 

& 

905,254 

1,097,784 

1,114,704 

1,081,649 

£ 

1,056,238 

1,065,467 

£ 

1,095,674 

1,126,894 

£ 

1,054,127 

1,173,491 
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CMef items of revenue (1926) : customs, 584,650Z. ; excise and licences, 
214,390/. Expenditure on general administration, 131,226/. ; law and 
justice, 163,541/. ; charity, 150,336/. ; education, 89,134/.; public works, 
138,557/.; Post Office, Telegraph, Telephone and Wireless Stations, 59,061/.; 
Science and Agriculture, 21,768/. Public debt (funded), December 31, 
1926, 2 701,126/. Post-office savings bank, 37,762 depositors (December 
31, 1926), credited with 392,092/. 

Production. — Under cultivation, 145,400 acres ; 58,590 acres in sugar 
canes (sugar output, 98,152 tons from 55,728 acres in 1926) ; 49,445 acres 
under rice (output 1926, 49,898 tons of paddy, equal to 29,939 tons of rice) ; 
coconuts, 30,500 acres (output 1926, over 19 million nuts) ; coffee, 6,243 
acres ; cacao, 1,287 acres ; Para rubber, 2,000 acres ; bmes, 490 acres. Live- 
stock (1926) estimated at : cattle, 138,092 (60,000 in hinterland) ; horses, 
2,190 (1,100 in hinterland); sheep, 28,637 ; goats, 15,504; swine, 16,776 ; 
donkeys, 8,264. British Guiana is rich in gold. Mining commenced in 
1884, and from 1884 to December 31, 1926, the output of gold is valued 
at 9,707,698/. ; in the yeai 1926, 7,450 oz. valued at 29,489/. were pro- 
duced. In the period 1901-2 to 1926 the diamonds won amounted to 
1,226,947 carats, valued at 5,214,033/.; in the year 1926, 164,156 carats, 
valued at 718,182/. Deposits of manganese ore and mica have been found, 
and oil is also believed to exist. There are huge deposits of bauxite (the 
ore of aluminium), 183,869 tons being exported during 1926. 


CoiRinerce. — Imports and exports for five years :■ 


- 

1922 

1928 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Imports K 
Exports \ 

& 

2,487,177 

3,120,098 

& 

2,668,961 

3,767,647 

& 

2,744,145 

3,393,529 

£ 

2,908,434 

3,130,706 

£ 

2,728,746 

2,868,928 


1 Including bullion and specie ; and transit trade, amounting to 191,614/. in 1922, 
175,698/. in 1923, 177,782/. in 1024, 194,222/. in 1926, 129,818/. in 1926. 


Chief imports (1926) ; Flour, 308,063/. ; cotton manufactures, 
285,444/. ; tobacco, cigars and cigarettes, 70,526^ ; machinery, 121,192/. ; 
manures, 92,814/.; fish, 77,582/,; coal, 38,735/.; hardware, implements, 
and tools, 54,698/.; oils, 117,866/. ;beefand pork (pickled or salted), 66,405/.; 
lumber, 46,667/. ; beer and ale, 48,111/. ; spirits (potable), 25,690/. ; boots 
and shoes, 43,714/. ; butter, 38,698/. Chief domestic exports (1926) : Sugar 
(84,693 tons), 1,260,470/. ; rum (789,643 proof gallons), 83,098/. ; balata, 
74,675/. ; charcoal, 8,473/. ; timber, 53,819/, ; rice (6, 526,462 lb.), 45,447/. ; 
diamonds (rough), 687,698/. ; gold, 20,471/. 

Imports (exclusive of transhipments) from United Kingdom (1926), 
1,281,543/. ; from Canada, 616,940/. ; from United States, 395,992/. Exports 
(excliusive of transhipments) to United Kingdom, 989, 482^ ; to Canada, 
918,071/. ; to United States, 203,437/. 

Shipping — In 1926, 3,160 vessels, with a total tonnage of 1,090.806, 
entered and cleared (in 1926, 3,224 vessels of 1,219,231 tons), mainly British, 
Norwegian and Dutch. The registered vessels in 1926 were 11 steamers 
of 965 tons, 2 motor vessels of 81 tons, and 23 sailing vessels of 8,286 tons. 

OoRUXLTmiGatloilS, — ^There are 97 miles of railway; 450 miles river 
navigation ; 89 miles of canals ; 424 miles of driving or motor road, 
17 miles of bridle road and 497 miles of trails, including a Government 
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cattle trail of 182 miles, from Takama on the Berbice Rivet to Annai on the 
Rupununi Savanuah. There are 80 post-offices, of which 45 are telegraph 
offices, 61 money order offices, 52 savings banks, and 9 travelling post 
offices. There are about 574 miles of post-office telegrajffis and cables, 
and a telephone exchange in Georgetown and New Amsterdam having 
(1927) 3,200 miles of aerial wire, 12 miles of cables, and 28J miles of 
submarine cables, with 1,890 instruments ; 100 miles of land line are also 
maintained for railway, telephones, and signals. 

Money. — Accounts are kept in dollars and cents (1 dollar =4.9. M.), 
In circulation are British gold, silver and bronze coin, with some silver 
‘bits,’ — fonrpenny pieces — local coins. United States gold coins are also 
current and are legal tender. Notes are issued by the Royal Bank of 
Canada and Colonial Bank in denominations of 6, 20, and 100 dollars, 
and there are Govemnient currency notes of one and two dollars. The 
face value of the latter in circulation at 31 December, 1926, was 104,167^. 

Books of Beference. 

Blue Book of the Colony, and Colonial Report. AnnT»ft.i 

Commercial Handbook. London. 

General Inform?ition with regard to the Gold, Diamond and Forest Industries of British 
Guiana. Issued by the Government. 

Handbook of British Guiana. Revised edition. Georgetown, 1922. 

Aspinall (A.), Handbook of the British West Indies, British Guiana, and British 
Honduras- London, 1926 

Beebe (W.), Hartly (G. I.), and Sowes (P. G.), Tropical Wild Life in British Guiana. 
New York, 1917. 

Olementi (Mrs. Cecil), Through British Guiana. London, 1920. 

Harrison (J. B.) British Guiana and its Resources. London, The West India Com- 
mittee, 1907.— The Goldfields of British Guiana. London, 1908. 

Harrison (J. B.) and Stockdale (F. A.), Rubber and Balata in British Guiana. British 
Guiana, 1911 

Reid (Oapt. J. M.), Commercial Handbook of British Guiana, 1920. 

Richardson (Gwen), On the Diamond Twol in British Guiana. London, 1025. 

Rodviay Guiana British, Du tc^' and French. London, 1912. 

Scho-nihargh (R,), Travels in British Guiana. Translated by Dr. W. B. Roth. 

See also under Venezuela and Bermuda. 


HONDUBAS, BBITISH. 

G-omrnor and Commander^in-Ghief . — Sir J. A. Burdon, K.B.E., C.M.G'. 
(2,000L), assisted by an Executive Council of six members, and a Legislative 
Council consisting of six official and seven unofficial members. 

British Honduras is a Crown Colony on the Caribbean Sea, south of 
Yucatan, and 700 miles west from Jamaica. Its early settlement was prob- 
ably effected by woodcutters from Jamaica about 1638, and from that date 
to 1798, in spite of opposition from the Spaniards, settlers held their own 
and prospered. In 1786 the Home Government appointed a Superintendent, 
and in 1862 the settlement was declared a Colony, subordinate to Jamaica. 
It became an independent colony in 1884. 

Area and Population. — ^Area, 8,698 sq, miles. Population, census 
1921, 45,317 (22,564 males, and 22,753 females). Estimated population at 
Decenaber 31, 1926: 48,584 persons (24,022 males, 24,562 females). The 
birth-rate per 1,000 (1926) was 88*36, and the death-rate 24’14. In 1926 
there were 518 marriages. Primary schools (1926), 71 ; children enrolled, 
6,900; average attendance, 5,028; Government grant (expended), 1,4402. 
There are 6 schools with secondary departments, and altogether about 696 
pupils. They are under denominational management and none receive aid 
from Government, The total school roll, including private schools, was 

M 
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8',812, and attendance 6,067. The police force contains (July 1926) 2 
officers, 137 non-commissioned officers and men. Chief town: Belize; 
population, census of 1921 : 12,661 (6,896 males, and 6,765 females). 

Finance and Commerce {£l=“4*86 dollars). — 



1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-26 

1925-26 

1926-27 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Revenue 

234,059 

224,928 

193,204 

204,997 

229,719 

Expenditure^ 

226,114 

247,576 

185,391 

199,647 

214,093 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Imports^ 

692,716 

830,694 

801,292 

929,037 

1,042,317 

Exports^ 

593,178 

657,794 

686,778 

735,806 

808,393 


1 Including expenditure from loans. 

2 Calendar years 1922-1926, and including bullion and specie. 


Chief sources of revenue : Customs duties (1926-27, 140, 304^.) ; excise, 
licences, land-tax, &c. ; also sale and letting of Crown lands. Expenditure 
mainly administrative and the various services. Debt 1926-27, 327,5692. 
Imports and Exports in 1925 and 1926 (value in dollars) : — 



Imports 

Exports 


1925 

1920 

1925 

1920 

Poo6, drink and tobacco . 

Raw ruaterials and articles mainly 
unmanufactured . . , . 

Articles wholly or mainly manu- 
factured 

Hiscellaneous . . . , 

Bullion and specie . . • . 

Bollars 

1,646,123 

768,702 

2,071,768 

28,626 

Dollars 

1,710,607 

1,077,844 

2,258,026 

18,486 

200 

Dollars 

485,486 

3,048,961 

88,592 

2,747 

Dollars 

320,782 

8,580,080 

68,261 

1,077 

2,600 

Total 

4,515,119 

6,066,603 

3,576,786 

8,928,790 


Exports, 1926, in dollars, to: United Kingdom, 245,602 ; Canada, 
206,635; United States of America, 3,208,006. 

Imports, 1926, in dollars, from : United Kingdom, 868,149 ; Mexico, 
612,998; Canada, 532,892; Guatemala, 284,630; United States of Ameiica, 
2,375,428. 

Besides the staple products, mahogany and logwood, there are bananas, 
citrus fruits, cacao, plantains, &c. The higher parts afford good pasturage 
for cattle. 

Shipping and Communications. — ^Tounage entered, 1926, 316,663 
tons (363 steamships, 303,485 tons). Registered shipping, 1926, 141 sailing 
vessels, 1,140 tons, and 78 motor and steam vessels, 1,187 tons. In 1926, 
582,663 letters and post-cards, and 322,397 hooks, newspapers, and parcels 
passed through the post office. Teiegraph and telephone lines connect 
Belize with Corozal and Consejo on the coast, Orange Walk on ISTew River, 
San Antonio on the Rio Hondo, and other stations in the north, El Cayo and 
Benque Yiejo in the west, Stann Creek and Punta Gorda in the south. 
There is wiieUss communication with Hew Orleans and Jamaica. In 1926, 
18,449 local and foreign telegrams were sent, and 9,016 telephonic conversa- 
tiopa were held. There are 25 miles of railway. In 1926, 4,920 Radio 
telegrams were transmitted. 
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Money and Credit. — The Royal Bank of Canada took over the hnsiness 
of the local bank in 1912. There are 6 Government savings banks ; depositors, 
1,371, deposits 177,256 dollais on March 31, 1927. United States gold is the 
standard of currency. The British sovereign and halt -sovereign are legal 
tender tor 4*867 dollars and 2*483 dollars respectively. There ate (March 31, 
1926) a paper currency o1 406,607 dollars in Government notes, and a subsi- 
diary silver coinage of 190,160 dollars in circulation. There is also a bronze 
cent piece and a niekd-bronze tive-cent piece, whose issues amount to 6,150 
dollars and 5,000 dollars respectively. 

References : Colonial Reports. Annual. London. 

Aspinall (A ), Haridl.ook of tlie Btitish West Indies, British Guiana, and British 
Hoiidi>ras. West India Con. mitt' e, 1926. 

Dillon (A.B.), Geography of British Honduras. London, 1923. 

Metzgen (M.; and Cain (H, E.) Handbook of British Honduras, 1925, 


Jamaica, Leeward Islands, Montserrat, Nevis. See West Indies. 


NEWFOUNDLAND AND LABRADOR. 

Newfoundland was discovered hy John Cahot in 1497. It was soon 
frequented by the Portuguese, Spanish and French for its fisheries. Gujr, 
Calvert and others made imsuccesaful attempts to colonise the island, hut in 
the 17th century English colonists established themselves there. A French 
station also existed on the island, and there were constant disputes as to fishing 
rights. Although exclusive British sovereignty was ceded in 1713 by the 
Treaty of Utrecht, these disputes were not finally settled till 1904. 

The coast is rugged, e.specially on the south-west, where the coast 
range reaches an elevation of nearly 2,000 feet. The hills attain their 
summit within a few miles of the salt water, and then spread out into an 
undulating country, consisting largely of barrens and marshes, and inter- 
sected by numerous rivers and lakes. On the borders of the lakes and water- 
courses good land is generally found, and in some cases, as about the Exploits, 
the Gander and the Humboi, it is heavily timbered. 

Constitution and Government. — The Governor is assisted by an 
Executive Council (not exceeding 10 members), a Legislative Council (not 
exceeding 24 members), and an elected House of Assembly consisting of 40 
representatives. Members of the Legislative Council receive 250 dollars per 
session; members of the Legislative Assembly receive 1,000 dollars per 
session. For electoral purposes the whole colony is divided iuto 37 districts 
or constituencies. Women were enfranchised by an Act of the Legislature 
passed in 1925. 

After the geueral election of June 1924, the Government supporters in 
the House of Assembly numbered 25, the opposition 10, independent, 1. 

Governor and Oommander-in-Chief, — Sir William L. Allardyce^ 
K.C.M.G., appointed September, 1922 ; salary 15,000 dollars, with travelling 
allowance of 2,500 dollars. 

The Ministry (February, 1927) is as follows : — 

Prime Mimeter and Minister of Bdmation. — Hon. W. S. Monroe. 

Minister of Justice. — Hon. W. J. Rigg^ns^ K.O. 

Colonial Secretary. — Hon. Sir J. E. Bennett, K.B.E* 

Minister of Finance and Ousto7n8. — Hon, Sir J, 0. UrosbUi IL B.E, 

Minister of Posts and Telegrajohs^ — Hon. W. J. Woodford. 
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Ministers without Portfolios. — Hon. A. B. Morine, K.C,, Hon. M. S. 
Sullivan^ Hon. Richard Cramm,^ Hon. Robert Duff, Hon. Jos. J. Long. 

Not in the Cabinet : 

Minister of Marine and Fisheries. 0. Wirsor, Esq. 

Minister of Puhhc Works. — W. McK. Chambers, Esq. 

Minister of AgricuUicre and Mines. — W. J. Walsh, Esq. 

The ministers with departments receive salaries of 4,000 dollars each. 


High Commissioner in London. — Capt. Yictor Gordon, C.M.G., 58 Yictoria 
Street, S.W. 1. 

Area and Population. — ^Area, 42,734 square miles. Population in 
1926, 262,177 (132,580 males and 129,697 females). Dependent on New- 
foundland is Labrador, the most easterly part of the American continent. 
The boundary between the said Dependency and the Province of Quebec, 
which had, ior many years, been in dispute, was defined by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in March 1927, as being, in effect, the 
watershed of the rivers flowing into the Atlantic Ocean, the coastal 
bnundaiies being from Hlanc Sablon, on the South, to Cai e Chiuley, on the 
North. As a result of this decision an estimated area of sonie 110,000 sq. 
miles, formerly in dispute, was confirmed as under the jurisdiction of 
Newfoundland. The population of Labrador in 1926 was 3,977. Of 
the total Newfoundland population in 1921, 65,448 were engaged in the 
fisheries, 3,227 were farmers, 4,862 mechanics, and 1,117 miners. Capital, 
St. John’s, 40,059 inhabitants (1926) ; other towns (1921), Harbour Grace, 
3,825 ; Bonavista, 4,062; Carbonear, 3,320; Twillingate, 8,217, and Grand 
Falls, 3,769. The birth rate in 1926 was 27*44, and the death rate (1926), 
13*60 per 1,000. Immigrants (1926), 12,505 ; emigrants (1926), 15,323. 

Religion and Instruction. — the total population in 1921, 84,665 
belonged to the Church of England, 86,576 were Roman Catholics, 74,205 
Methodists, 1,876 Pre.sbyterians, 13,023 Salvation Army, 2,688 other 
denominations. The number of schools of all kinds (1926) was 1,139: 
Church of England, 386 ; Roman Catholic, 326 ; Methodist, 337 ; and other 
denominations, 79. The attendance in 1926 was: Church of England, 
18,550 ; Roman Catholic, 19,709; Methodist, 17,135, and others, 8,694 ; 
total, 59,088 : total expenditure, including (loveinment grants, fees, &:c., 
977,590 dollars. 


Reveniie and Expenditure in three years ended June 30 (1 dollar = 
4s. l^i£.) — 


1 

1928-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

Revenue 

Expenditure. 

.... 


Doll ars. 
8,401,669 
10,022,187 

Dollars. 

9,783,188 

9,436,185 

Dollars, 

9,752,621 

9,865,167 


Of the Revenue for 1925-26, 7,790,533 dollars were from Customs. 
Public debt (June 30, 1926), 67,018,405 dollars 


Production, &C. — The chief agricultural products in 1921 were : hay 
(2,198,051 dollars), potatoes (1,912,681 dollars), cabbage (448,021 dollars), 
turnips (208,700 dollars), and oats (9,804 dollars) ; the total value of all crops 
harvested being 4,824,090 dollars. In 1921 (census figures) there were in 
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Newfoundland 16,340 horses, 27,721 cattle, 86,732 sheep, and 14,573 swine. 
Some fine pine forests exist to the north, and large saw mills have been 
established. The mineral resources of Newfoundland are considerable. Laro-e 
beds of iron ore have been found on Bell Island in Conception Bay, on the east 
coast, and other rich deposits have been discovered on the west coast. The 
total deposits are estimated at about 3,600 million tons. Copper ore and 
pyrites are worked. Coal is found near St. George's Bay on the west coast, 
and in the Grand Lake district. In the eastern part of the island gold- 
bearing quartz rock and extensive deposits of silver and lead ore have been 
found. Extensive paper and pulp mills have been erected at Grand Falls, 
Bishop’s Falls, Comer Brook, Lomond in Bonne Bay, and Alexander Bay. 


Imports and Exports, including bullion and specie, for five years : — 


Years ended June 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

Imports . 
Exports . 

& 

3,743,187 

4,003,897 

& 

3,971,708 

4,307,800 

£ \ 
5,689,199 
4,331,378 

£ 

7,490,673 

4,863,948 

£ 

5,504,187 

5,512,202 


The chief imports and exports in 1925-26 were •— 


Imports (1925-26) 

Dollars 

Exports (1926-26) 

Dollars 

Textiles . 

3,069,768 

Dried cod 

12,065,395 

8,558,647 

Flour . 

2,922,496 

Pulp and paper 

Coal 

1,779,476 

Iron ore, &c. . 

Herring . 

1,808,750 

Hardware 

1,461,283 

315,890 

Salt pork 

742,849 

Seal oil . 

285,769 

Macbinery 

965,231 

Cod oil . 

751,734 

Tea ... 

450,318 

236,372 

Seal skins 

183,271 

Molasses 

Lobsters (tinned) . 

289,383 


Of the impoi-ts (1925-26) the value of 5,785,093 dollars came from the 
United Kingdom ; 11,826,406 from Canada; 8,861,819 from the United States. 
Of the exports the value of 6,460,197 dollars went to the United Kingdom ; 
1,987.541 to Canada'; 4,865,640 to United States ; 2 532,773 to Portugal ; 
3,408,264 to Spain ; 1,221,113 to Italy ; 2,319,111 to Brazil. 

Shipping. — Total tonnage of vessels entered and cleared in 1926-26, 
2,092,312 tons, of which 1,324,527 tons were British. Vessels registered 
December 31, 1926, 2,973 sailing vessels of 126,681 tons, 85 steam vessels 
of 30,607 tons, and 82 motor vessels of 3,529 tons; total, 3,104 vessels of 
160,717 tons. 

Eishing is the principal occupation of the population. The principal 
fish are cod, salmon, halibut, lobster, caplin, and seal : the value of the 
fishing products is about four millions sterling annually. 

By the Anglo-French Convention of 1904, France renounced her 
exclusive fishing rights under the treaty of Utrecht, but retained the 
right to fish in territorial waters from St. John’s Cape northwards to Cape 
Ray for all sorts of fish, including bait and Crustacea. An award of The 
Hague court in 1910 secured the right of Great Britain to make fishing 
regulations without the consent of the United States,^ subject to any 
limitations imposed by treaty. It also confirmed Great Britain’s contention 
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that the whole extent of a hay from headland to headland is comprised 
withia territorial waters. 

There were engaged in the Bank cod fishery during 1926, 874 men, and 
47 Newfoundland sailing vessela, aggregating 8,779 net tons. The catch in 
1926 totalled 109,847 quintals of dry fish, valued at 933,699 dollars. The 
outpuf of the cod-fishery is estimated at 1,546,664 quintals of dry fish, 
valued at 10,826, 648 dollars. There were about 12,892 small sailing vessels, 
boats (including motor boats), &c., utilised, and 28,000 men employed in this 
fishery. In 1926, the exports of codfish, including the Labrador fishery, 
amounted to 1,366,461 quintals. The catch of lobsters was 1,556,677 in 
3 919 ; 2,331,295 in 1920 ; 2,422,080 in 1921 ; 1,519,614 in 1922 ; 1,008,747 
in 1923 ; 967,823 in 1924. Close season since 1924. 

During 1927* 180,459 seals were caught ; 9 vessels and 1,634 men were 
engaged in the seal fishery. In 1926 the catch was 211,531 seals. 

CommitllicatioilS, &C. — Railways open 1926 : 905 miles of Govern- 
ment line with a gauge of 3ft. 6in., and 47 miles of private line. 

Communication between various points on the coast and between the 
island and the continent is maintained hy a fleet of 11 first-class steamers, 
each of which connects with some central point on the railway. There were 
in 1926 (including 83 Labrador stations) 885 post offices, 139 of which were 
telegraph offices ; there were 82 telegraph offices which were not post 
offices. There W'ere about 400 telephone stations, most of them being in 

post and telegraph offices. Letters and cards sent in 1926, 6,000,000 ; 

newspapers, books, &c., 1,170 tons; parcels, 360,971. The postal^ and 
telegraph revenue, 1926, was 614,706 dollars, and the expenditure, 

1,209,677 dollars. Telegraph line open (1926), 6,000 miles of wire ; 
about 2,000 miles of telephone wire. 

In December, 1926, the Newfoundland Savings Bank held 2,011,262 
dollars standing to the credit of 3,142 depositors ; this is in addition to the 
amounts held by the Savings Departments of the four banks doing business 
in St, John^s. 

The legal coin of the colony is the gold dollar, equivalent to 4g. 14<^. of 
British money. 


Books of Beference. 

1. Official Publications. 

Annual Report.? of the various Government Departments. St. Jolm's. 

Census of Newfoundland and Labrador, decennial. St. John’s, 

Year-Book of Newfoundland (published under official sanction). St, John’s. 

Statistical Abstract for the several Colonial and other Possessions of the United 
Kingdom. Annual. London. 

Colonial Office List. Annual, London. 

Correspondence respecting the Newfoundland Fisheries. United States, No, 1 (1906). 
London, 1906. 

French Fisheries on the Great Bank of Newfoundland and off Iceland Foreign Office 
Reports, Miscellaneous Series, No. 492, 1899. London. 

Colonial Reporis Annual Senes. 

2. Non-Official Publications (Newfoundland). 

Ami (H. M.), Editor. North America. Vol. I, Canada and Newfoundland. 2nd ed. 
revised, London, 1916. 

Baedeker's Dominion of Canada with Newfoundland and an Excursion to Alaska. 
London, 1922. 

(Lord), The Story of Newfoundland. London, 1920. 

DagmoreiX, B.), Wild Life and the Camera. London, 1912.— Romance of Newfound- 
land Caribou. London, 191$. 

Qesling (W. G.), Life of Sir Humphrey Gilbert. London, 1911. 
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Barvey (M.), Newfoundland, England’s Oldest Colony. London, 1897.— Newfoundland 
in 1900. New York, 1900. 

Eowlcy (Janies P ), The Beotbueks or Bed Indians, the Aboriginal Inhabitants of 
Newfoundland. Cambridge, 1915. 

MUlats ( J G ), Nt-wfonndland and its Untrodden Ways. London, 1907. 

PritcJuird (H H.), Hunting Camps in Wood and Wilderness. London, 1010. 

Seitz (Don 0.), Newfoundland. London, 1927. 

(Labeadob. ) 

Jirowne (Rev. P. W.), Where the Pishes Go. (The Story of Labrador.) London. 1911. 
Cabot (W. B.), In Northern Labrador. London, 1912.— Labrador. London, 1922. 
Gosling (W G.). Labrador, its Di.scovery, Exploration and Development. London, 1910. 
Grenfell (Dr. W. T.), Vikings of To-Day. London, 189S.— Labrador. London, 1922. 
Button (S. K.), Among the Eskimos of Labrador. London,' 1912. 

BubbardCMrs. L.), A Woman’s Way through Unknown Labrador, New York, 1909. 
Fritchard (B. H.), Through Trackless Labrador. London, 1909. 

Townsend (0. W.), Along the Lahiador Coast. Boston, 1907.— A Labrador Spring. 
Boston, 1910 — Oapt. Cartwright and his Labrador Jouimal. Boston, 1911. 


St. Christopher, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Sombrero, Tobago, 
Trinidad, Virgin Islands. See West Indies. 


WEST INDIES. 

The British West Indian Possessions fall into six groups, which 
are noticed separately. The groups are— (1) Bahamas, (2) Barbados, (3) 
Jamaica with Turks Islands, (4) Leeward Islands, (5) Trinidad with Tobago, 
(6) Windward Islands. 

Currency, weights and measures throughout the islands are those of Great 
Britain, though in several of them various American coins are current. 

BAHAMAS. 

G-ovemoT and Commander-in-Ghief* — Major Sir Charles William Orr^ 
K.C.M.G. (2,5002.), assisted by an Executive Council of 9, a Legislative 
Council of 9, and a representative Assembly of 29 members, electors 
requiring to have a small property qualilication. 

A group of twenty inhabited and many uninhabited islands and rocks off 
the S. E. coast of Florida. 

Area, 4,404 square miles. Principal islands — New Providence (pop., 
census 1921, 12,976, containing capital Nassau), Abaco (3,993), Harbour 
Island (917), Grand Bahama (1,695), Cat li-land (4,273), Long Island (4,659), 
Mayaguana (432), Eleuthera (6,048), Exuma (8,730), San Salvador or 
Watlings Island (686), Acklin’s Island (1,811), Crooked Island (1,481), 
Great Inagua (937), Andros Island (6,976). Total population in 1921 
(census), 53,031 (23,790 males, 29,241 females). Estimated population 
January 1, 1927, 68,101. Births in 1926, 1,635 (30*8 per 1,000); deaths 
in 1926, 1,398 (26*3 per 1,000). Primary education is eompulBory from ages 
6 to 14. In Government schools the number of pupils was, 1926, 7,228 ; 
1926, 7,374 ; in aided schools, 1925, 8,442 ; 1926, 3,494 enrolled pupils; 
Government grant, 1925, 14,0002. ; 1926, 20,0002. ; plus 1,1002. for teachers’ 
salaries, etc. In 1926 there were in Church of England schools 409 
enrolled pupils ; in private schools 169 enrolled pupils ; in Boman Catholic, 
859 enrolled pupils. There were in 1926 4 private secondary schools 
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connected with religious bodies, 210 pupils. In 1923, 1,961 persons were 
convicted summarily, and 15 in superior courts. Police force, January 
1927, was 124. Sponge and turtle fisheries are carried on ; and shells, 
pearls, and ambergris are also obtained. 

Revenue, 1925-2H, 502,216/. Expenditure, 1925-26, 874,176Z. 

Customs Revenue, 1926, 368,026Z. Public Debt, 1926, 151,123Z. 
Tomatoes are being ex]iorted in increasing quantities, Sponge and sisal 
are the mainstay of the Colony 

Imports and exports (including specie) for six years ; — 


Calendar 

Tear 

Imports 

Eiyports 

' Calendar 
Year 

Imports 

Exports 


dB 

& 


& 

& 

1921 

1,096 999 

378,170 

1924 

1,553,143 I 

626,353 

1922 

1,963,152 

1,827,735 

1925 

1,761,000 

481,000 

1923 

2,120,136 

1.834,(151 

1926 

2,059,755 

406,271 


Principal imports (1926) were: Foodstufis, 408,OOOZ. ; spirits, 806,000Z . ; 
malt, 46,000Z. 

Imports from United Kingdom (1926) were valued at 526,000Z. ; from 
America. 880,000Z., ; from Canada, 462,000Z. 

Principal exports (1926) were : Sisal, 40,000Z. ; sponge, 131,000Z. ; lumber, 
49,OOOZ. ; tomatoes (raw), 27,000/. ; shells, 12,000Z. Exports to the United 
Kingdom were: 48,600Z. ; America, 173,000Z. ; Canada, 14,000Z. ; Mexico, 
5,400Z. ; Miquelon, 61,000Z. ; Bermuda, 16,000Z. ; Cuba, 48,OOOZ. ; Prance, 
24,500Z. ; Holland, 2.600Z. 

Shipping 1926 : entered 1,159 vessels of 539,786 tons (321 British of 277, 675 
tons) ; cleared, 984 vessels of 528,559 tons (325 British of 271,632 tons). 

In 1925-26 the total number of postal packets, exclusive of parcels, received 
and dispatched, was 1,749,056. In 1926-27 21,746 telegraph messages were 
sent and 20,311 received by radio, the only existing means for telegraphy. 
There are 950 telephones in Nassau and suburbs (1927). 

The Royal Rank of Canada has a branch at Nassau ; deposits, November 
30, 1927, 621.765Z. British silvei and bronze coins are legal tender without 
limit. British Treasury and local currency notes are in circulation, and 
American gold ayid silver certificates of 5 dollars upwards, th«>ugh not legal 
tender, are accepted. Post Office Savings Bank, June 30, 1926, depositors 
4,801 ; balance due, 61, 491 Z. 


BARBADOS. 

Governor . — Sir W. C. F, Rohertson, K.C.M.G. (1926) (3,000Z.), with 
Executive Council, Executive Committee, Legislative Council of 9 Members 
(appointed by the King), and House of Assembly of 24 members, elected 
annually by the people ; in 1926, there were 3,789 registered electors. 

Barbados lies to the East ol the Windward Islands. It was occupied by 
the English in 1625; unlike most of the neighbouring islands, it has never 
changed hands. 

Area, 166 square miles ; population (census of 1921), 166,312. Estimated 
population December 31, 1926, 169,385. Capital, Bridgetown ; population, 
13,486 ; Speightstown, 1,500. Births (1926) 5,148, deaths 4,869. Govern- 
ment grants to the Church of England, 11,400Z.; Wesleyan, 87 5Z,; Moravians, 
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500Z. ; Roman Catholic. 62JZ. Total per annum, 12,837-2/. Education is under 
the care of the Government. In 1926 there were 133 primary schools, 
22,695 pupils on rolls, and 14,610 in average attendance; 6 second-grade 
schools (1 for girls), 399 pupils ; 2 first-grade schools for boys, with an 
attendance of 191 and 112 respectively, and 1 first-grade school of girls 
with 139 pupils ; Codrington College, affiliated to Durham University, 17 
students. Government expenditure on education in 1926-27, 45,870/. Two 
weekly, and three daily newspapers. 

There is a Supreme Court ; Grand Sessions once in every 4 months ; 7 police 
magistrates. In 1926, 10,775 summary convictions, 77 in superior courts; 
222 (daily average) prisoners in gaol. Police, 368 officers and men. Harbour 
Police, 40 non-com. officers and men. 

Of the total area of 106,470 acres, about 74,000 are under cultivation ; the 
staple produce is sugar and cotton. About 35,000 acres under sugar-cane ; 
exported in 1926, 46,786 tons of sugar and 7,760,334 gallons of molasses. 
There are 161 sugar works and 4 mm distilleries. Rnm produced in 1926, 
306,528 gallons. The cotton exported in 1926 was 315,192 lbs., valued at 
40,623/. In the fishing industry about 250 boats and 1,000 persons are 
employed. Value of fish caught annually, about 17,000/. 


- 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

Revenue 

Customs 

Expenditure 

Public debt . 

Imports 1 * . 

Exports 1 * . 

£ 

815,250 

203.960 

402,524 

6B2,400 

2,480,320 

1,269,109 

£ 

444.646 

222,440 

420,461 

592,400 

1 2,531,882 
2,189,740 

£ 

504,696 
205.658 
864,531 
691.000 
2,556 297 
1,858,801 

£ 

404,138 

191.265 

394,250 

591,000 

2,293,777 

1,421,035 

£ 

387,462 
186,483 
i 410,536 
591,000 
2,15%167 

1 1,287,161 


1 Inclndmg bullion and specie, and the exports include bunker coal (81,755£. in 1920). 

2 Calendar years, 1922-37. 


The principal imports (1926) were: Cotton manufactures, 167,564/.; 
manures, 112,390/. ; flour, 110,636?. ; fish, dried, &c., 64,323/. ; beef, 
salted, 37,193/. ; rice, 170,546/ ; pork, salted, 27,163/. ; coal, 71,264/. *, iron 
and steel manufacture, 83,060/. ; lumber and shingles, 95,919/. The principal 
exports (1926) were; Sugar, 593,819/.; molasses, 310,745/. ; rum, 2,496/. ; 
raw cotton, 40,623/. The imports in 1926 from United Kingdom totalled 
666,242/. ; from Canada, 442,344/., and from Unired States, 465,917/. ; 
and exports to United Kingdom, 247,987/. ; to Canada, 593,474/. ; to 
United States, 61,766/. 

The Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) has a paid-np 
capital of 4,975,500/., the Royal Bank of Canada, 6,083,333/., the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, 4,166,666/. The Government Savings Bank on 
December 81, 1926, had 11,644 depositors, with 623,746/. to their credit. 
English gold, silver, and bronze coins are legal tendt^r, and dollar notes of 
the Colonial Bank, Royal Bank and Canadian Bank are in circulation. 
Post office, 1926 : letters, &c., and parcels inwards, 1,063,674 ; outwards, 
788,486, Internal letters and parcels, 1,197,911. 

Registered shipping 1926: 33 sailing vessels (net tonnage, 6,480), 1 
steamer (net tonnage, 24). The total tonnage of shipping entered and 
cleared at the Port of Bridgetown during the year 1926 was 3,798,833, 
of which 2,960,764 tons represented British tonnage. There are 470 miles 
of roads ; and 28 miles of railway of 2ft. 6in. gauge, ^ belonging to the 
Government. There are 24 miles of railway telephone line in the island, 
besides a line with 4,990 miles of wire belonging to one private company. 

M 2 
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JAMAICA. 

Governor . — Sir R. E. StublSt K.C.M.G. (appointed 1925) (5j500Z.)* 

Colonial Secretary, — Hon. A. S. Jelf^ C.M.G. 

Jamaica discovered by Columbus in 1494, and remained in the 
possession of the Spaniards until it was taken by the English in 1655, and 
their possession was continued by the Treaty of Madrid, 1670. 

Constitution and Government.— In 1661 a Representative Constitu- 
tion was established consisting of a Govemr»r, Privy Council, Legislative 
Council, and Assembly. This was abolished in 1866, and a Legislative Council 
established consisting of official and unofficial members. In 1884 a partially 
elective Legislative Council was instituted. 'Women were enfranchised in 
1919. The Governor is assisted by a Privy Council and a Legislative Council, 
consisting of the Governor as President and of 5 ex-offido, 10 nominated, and 
14 elected members. The term of service is limited, in the case of elected 
members only, to five years. There are boards elected in each parish (15) 
for administration of local affairs. 

Ar6a and Population, — Attached to Jamaica are Turks and Caicos 
Islands, Cayman Islands, Moiant Gays, and Pedro Cays. Area of Jamaica, 
4,450 square miles ; Turks and Caicos Islands, &c., 224 square miles. Popu- 
lation ot Jamaica (census, 1921) ; total, 858,118 (males, 401,978 ; females, 
456,146) ; white, 14,476 ; coloured, 157,223 ; black, 660,420 ; East Indian, 
18,610; Chinese, 3,696; not stated, 8,693. Estimated population, end of 
1926, 986,927. Capital, Kingston (census, 1921), 62,707. Other towns 
(census, 1921)— Spanish Town, 8,694; Port Antonio, 6,272 ; Montego Bay, 
6,680; Savanna-la-Mar, 3,442; Port Maria, 2,481; St. Ann^s Bay, 2,090; 
Falmouth, 2,136. Births (1926), 35,784 (38*5 per 1,000); deaths, 19,072 
(20 5 per 1,000); marriages, 3,981 (4*2 per 1,000). Total estimated East 
Indian population on December 31, 1926, 17,318. 

P^eligiou. — There is no Established Church. The churches and chapels 
in 1926 were as follows: — Church of England, 243 ; Presbytenan, 91 ; Roman 
Catholic, 80 ; Wesleyan Methodist, 167 ; Baptist, 203 ; Moravian, 82 ; 
Christian Church, 24 ; Congregational, 32 ; Church of Scotland, 12 ; 
Salvation Army, 40 ; Seventh Day Adventists, 65 ; Jewish, 6. No accurate 
statistics of members. 

Instruction. — In 1926 there were 672 public elementary schools, 122,337 
children enrolled, average attendance 75,063. Government grants, 120,6272, 
Three training colleges for women ; one for men. Two secondary schools 
largely supported by Government, There are endowed secondary and high 
schools in receipt of ^ants-in-aid from the Government, and industrial 
schools. Total expenditure on education, 1926, 159,5252. 

Justice, &C. — There is a high court of justice, circuit courts, and a 
resident magistrate in each parish. Total summary convictions (1926), 
17,999 ; before superior courts, 8,009. Prisoners in gaol on December 31, 
1926, 34. In 1926 there was a Constabulary Force of 23 officers and 1,036 
sub-officers and men, and 1.222 district constables, actual strength. 

^ - There is a garrison of Regular Troops and a local artillery militia and 
rifle corps. Port Royal is strongly fortified. 
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Einance and Conuneree.—Statistics for 6 years : — 


- 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-26 

1925-20 

1926-27 

Revenue 1 . 
Cu-sfotiis 
Expenditure 
Public Debt 
Imports 3 . 
Exports . 

£ 

1,926,791 

661.000 

2,253,602 

4 063 124 
5,473,800 
3,357,700 

£ 

2,057 412 
S45 754 
1,949.034 
4,021 201 
4,836,303 
4,643,929 

£ 

2,061,202 
.''00,687 1 
2,074,201 ‘ 
4. 5' 2, 207 
5,555,9.57 
4,2-8,494 

£ 

1,922,963 
78»,o93 
2,022 746 
4,4-5,194 
5,0s>,350 
3,145,010 

£ 

2,021,046 
Sf'6 855 
2.009,593 
4,6S1,175 
.*>,6 -56,188 
3,935,059 

£ 

2,147,042 

917.849 

2,5'46,205 

4,671,040 

5,035.342 

4,2,.8,991 


1 Includes Custoius Revenue. 2 Calendar i ears 1921 to 1926. 


Principal imports in 1926 : Boots and shoes, 180, 626^ ; motor-cars, 
167,999Z. ; motor-car parts, 47,909Z. ; cotton gootis, 588.986/,; fish, 
400,78‘^Z. ; rice, 157,013Z. ; flour, ,^98,388/..; hardware, 95,751Z. ; milk, 
condensed, 115 2rt7Z. ; gasolene, 189,728Z. ; timber, 141.632Z. ; cigarettes, 
59,944Z ; coal, 2.ol,202/. Principal exports: Coconuts, ]03,378Z. ; logwood, 
104,992Z. ; logwood extract, 74,830Z. ; sugar, 664,736/. ; coffee, 290,739Z. ; 
rum, 89 521Z. ; cocoa, 122,374Z. ; ginger, 71,6 lOZ. ; cigars, 46,97lZ ; pimento, 
190,017Z, ; oranges, 51,470Z. ; copra, 96,947Z. ; bananas, 2,072,155^. 

In 1926 the imports from the United Kingdom were valued at 1,377,984Z., 
and from United States, 2,099, 981Z.; the exports to the United Kingdom, 
914,061/., and to the United States, 1,868,076Z. 

Registered shipping of Kingston, 1926, 22 sailing vessels of 1.039 tons, 
steam 7, of 3,793 tons, and motor 6, of 766 tons. Shipping, 1926: entered, 
1,553 vessels of 2,552,987 tons j cleared, 1,550 vessels of 2,653,133 tons. 

ProductioiL.— -^cres under cultivation in 1926-27, 1,129,046 ; under 
tillage, 288,386 ; pasture, 840,660 ; sugar-cane, 52, 676 acres; coffee, 21,726 ; 
bananas, 89,768; coconuts, 32,730 ; cocoa, 4,407 ; ground provisions, 
54,942; mixed cultivation, 29,559; guinea grass, 92,525; commons and 
pimento, 748,135. Live-stock, 1926 : Cattle, 139,382 ; sheep, 6,064 ; horses 
and asses, 44,109. 

CommimicatioilS. — Jamaica hiis 210 miles of railway open of 4ft, 8iin. 
gauge ; receipts, in year ended March 31, 1927, 355,951Z. ; expenses (excluding 
debt charges), 297,961Z. ; 2,271 miles of main roads ; 1,367 miles of 
telegraph, including railway telegrairh lines ; 1,081 miles of telephone line 
(military lines not included) ; 18i miles of electric and 122 of steam 
tramways ; 85 miles mule tramways ; 25,835 feet rope* ways. Telc^ph mes- 
sages (1926), 346,093 ; receipts, 18, 007 Z. Letters and post-cards in 1926, at 
general post office, 13,423.306 ; at di.strict offices, 2,921,184. Total receipts, 
1926, 93,443Z. ; expenditure, 9S,692Z., including telegraph expenditoe. 
There are 231 post offices. 

Money and Credit.“-On December 31, 1926, there were 76,167 de- 
positors in the Government Savings Bank, the balance at credit amounting 
to 570, 514Z. The legal coinage is that of Great Britain ; but various American 
coins are also current. Notes of Barclay's Bank (formerly the Colonial 
Bank), the Bank of Nova Scotia, the Royal Bank of Canada, and the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce are current ; their average total circulation in 
1926 was 106,443Z., 24,251Z,, 23,158Z., and 6,766Z. respectively. British and 
local currency notes are also current in this island. The total circulation of 
the latter on December 31, 1926, was 73,007Z, 
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Cayman Islands, a Dependency of Jamaica, consist of Grand Cayman, Little Cayman, 
and Cayman Brae. Total population of islands (1921), 5,263, Estimated population on 
December SI, 1926, .5,600. Grand Cajman, 17 miles long, 4 to 7 broad , capital : George- 
town, population (1021), 1,070. Little Caynian, 9 mi’es long, 1| miles broad; jirincipal 
industry , coconut planting ; population (1921), 95, Cayman Brao, 11 miles long and IJ 
miles wioe ; pnncipal industries, cocimiil planting and turtle fishing; populatn n (1921). 
1,213. Elementary education is now on satisfactory lines, 20 j»er cent, ot the revenue being 
alh'Cated to tins service. In 192<> t'eie \\ere 9 primary school.^ ai.d 10 small private 
schools: 1,144 puiiils enrolled and 900 a\erM*fe attei. nance. Revenue, 1926, 7,320^. ; 
expen(litur^ 7,4371. ; assets, December 81, 1926, 2,4252. No public debt. Exports— Grand. 
Caynian green turtle, that <h rope, hides, turtle shell, cat il and pomes ; Little Cav man 
and Carman Brae turtle shell. Total value of imports, 1926, 42,4482. ; exports, 11,4842. 
Ship]>ing registered at Georgetown, 55 saiiiiig and 9 motor vessels, 4,080 tons (1926). The 
government is administered by a Commissioner; Justices of the Peace (IS) are appointed 
by the Governor of Jamaica, 

CommissiOTiGT : H. H. Hutchings. 

The M GRANT Cats and Pebro Cays (Guano Islands) are also attached 
to Jamaica. 

Turks and Caicos Islands, a Dependency under the government of 
Jamaica, are geographically a portion of the Bahamas, of which they form the 
two south-eastern groups. The government is administered by a Commis- 
sioner, a-ssisted by a Legislative Board of seven members, all ot whom are 
appointed by the Crown. The Governor ol Jamaica has a supervising power 
over the local government. There are upwards of thirty small cays ; area 
165^ miles. Only eight inhabited ; the largest, Grand Caicos, 25 miles long 
by 12 broad. Seat of government at Grand Turk, 7 miles long by 2 broad ; 
about 1,570 inhabitants. Population (1921 census), 5,612, of whom 210 
were white ; estimated population at end of 1925, 6,400. Births (1926), 174 ; 
deaths, 118 ; marriages. 28. 

Education coiitpulsoiy and free in the Government Schools; Government 
grant 1926), 990Z, , 10 Oovemment and 9 private elementary schools ; average 
number on rolls in 1926, 886 ; average attendance, 670. The Secondaiy 
School had an aveiage attendance ot 33. 

Bevenue in 1926, 9,734Z., of which 3,706Z. was from customs, and 2,203Z. 
from royalty on salt ; expenditure, 14,055Z. There is no public debt. 

T(»tal imports (1926), 4S,8.o0Z ; total exports, 36,936Z. Princi)>al imports: 
Flour, 3,4b8Z ; meats, 2,679Z. ; rice, 1,586Z. ; cotton goods, 3,713L 
Principal exports: Salt, 1,510,817 bushels, valued at 30,111Z. ; sponges, 
1,937Z. , conch.s, 1,523Z ; cotton and cottonseed, 290Z. Imports from United 
Eingdom, 6,791/. ; ex]iorts thereto, 1,018Z. 

The total shipping entered in 1926 amounted to 99,936 tons. 

The most important industry is salt raking. Sponge and fibre in- 
dustries are al&o carried on. The Cable station is at Grand Turk. The 
Dependency has invested surplus balances to the amount of 4,695Z. Savings 
bank deposits (1926), 22,621 Z., depositors, 878. 

The current coins are British gold, silver, and copper. United States 
gold and silver coins and currency notes »re accepted. 

C(mmissi<me7' and Judge . — H. E. Phillips •, residence, Grand Turk. 


LEEWABB ISLABBS. 

GhyernoT and CommandcT-%n~C'h%ef. — Sir Eustace FicirneSt Bart. (3,000Z,, 
of which 600Z. is a duty allowance and 260Z. travelling allowance). 

Colonial Edward Baynes, O.B.E. (900Z.). 

The group, which lies to the north of the Windward group, and south-east 
of Porto Eico, is divided into 5 Presidencies, viz., Antigua (with Barbuda 
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and Redon da) ; St. Christopher or St Kitts (with Nevis and Anguilla), 
Dominica, Montserrat, and the Virgin Islands (with Sombrero). There are 
for the whole Fedeiation an Executive Council nominated by the Crown, and 
a Legislative Council, 10 oflicial and 10 unofficial members. Of the latter, 
3 are elected by the unofficial members of the local Legislative Council of 
Antigua, 2 by those of Dominica, 3 by those oi St. Kitts, 1 by those of 
Montserrat, and 1, appointtd by the Governor, for the Virgin Islands. The 
Federal Legislative Council meets, as a rule, once a year. The duration of 
the Council IS three years. There are also separate Executive and Legislative 
Councils for the four larger Presidencies, and an Executive Council for the 
Virgin Islands. 

The following table shows the area and population of the Leeward 
Islands: — 


- 

Area: 

Square miles 

Population 

1921 

Population according to 
Censns taken on 2nd April, 
1911 




Males 

Females 

Total 

Antigua 

Barbuda and Redonda . 

1081 

62J 

29,767 

13,989 

18,280 

32,269 

Virgin Islands 

58 

5,082 

2,613 

2,949 

5,562 

Dominica 

305 

37,059 

15,231 

18,632 

33,868 

St. Kitts 

651 


10,969 

15,314 

20,283 

Nevis 

50 [- 

38,214 ■ 

5,521 

7,424 

12,945 

Anguilla 

35j 


1,562 

2,513 

4,075 

Montserrat . 

! 32 

! 

12,120 

5,245 

6,951 

12,196 

Total . . . j 

1 716 

122,242 

65,130 

72,063 

127,193 


The principal religious bodies are Anglican, Roman Catholic, "W esleyan, 
and Moravian. Education is denominational in Montserrat and the Virgin 
Islands, In Dominica, with four exceptions, the schools are under Govern- 
ment control ; in Antigua the schools were placed entirely under Government 
control in April 1914, and were reduced to 17 in number ; the schools in 
St. Kitrs- Nevis were also placed entirely under Government control in April 
1915, and were reduced to 33. In 1926-27 there were 104 schools, with 
average attendance 15,127, Government grant 15,980^. ; 8 secondary schools, 
average attendance 311, Government grant 3,276Z. ; and one industrial school. 

Police force, end of 1926, 4 officers and 150 N.C.O.’s and men. 

Sugar and molasses are the staple products in most of the islands, 
The production of lime-juice aud the manufacture of citrate of lime are carried 
on in Dominica and Montserrat. The cultivation of cocoa and of onions 
is successful, and tobacco and cotton, except in Dominica, are being suc- 
cessfully grown. 

Financial and commercial statistics for six years : — 


- 

1921-22 

1922-28 

1923-24 

1924-26 

1925-26 

1920-27 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Revenue 

200,671 

250,418 

267,597 

240,272 I 

240,902 

289,393 

Expenditure 

803,575 

258,616 » 

276,022 

268, 2b5 

259,472 

269.037 

Public debt 

250,850 1 

27^2.0 

281,450 

281,340 

279 250 

278,850 

Imports 1 . 

1,059,312 

754,359 

765,782 

1 753,170 

786,558 

842,464 

Exports 1 . 

970,694 

718,231 

898,265 

j 667,023 

727,852 

662,492 


1 Calendar years 1921-2(5. * Not including Antigua loan expenditure, 1,11SZ. 
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Total shipping entered and- cleared (1925), 2,258,002 tons. 

Antigua : area, 108 square miles ; Islands of Barbuda (62 square miles), 
and Redonda are dependencies; estimated population at end of 1925, 
29,470 Antispia is the seat of government of the Colony. ^ There is an 
Executive Council, nominated, and a Legislative Council consisting of eight 
official and eight unofficial members. The Governor presides at both Councils. 
Chief town, St, John, 6,997. In Antigua in 1926 the birth'rate per 1,000 
was 35*98 ; the death-rate, 23*91 ; ol the births 77*23 per cent, were 
illegitimate ; there were 84 marriages. There are 20 elementary schools 
(1924). Revenue (1926-27), 81,2837. ; expenditure, 80,7357. Public debt 
(1926-27), 145,5007. Imports (19261, 215,3357. ; exports, 186,570/.- Chief 
products : sugar, cotton and pineapples. In Government savings bank, 867 
depositors, on Mar«*h 31, 1927, 20,1567. deposits. There is steam com- 
munication with the United Kingdom via New York and Canada, and the 
island is connected with the West India and Panama Telegraph Company’s 
cable, and the Pacific Cable Board’s Wireless System. Telephone line, 300 
miles. 

Island Secretary. — Edward Baynes, O.B.E., Colonial Secretary of the 
Leeward Islands. 

Montserkat. Nominated Executive and Legislative Councils. Area, 
32J sq. miles. Population 1926, 11,732. Chief town, Plymouth, 1,730 
(1926). Revenue (1926-27), 22,6887. ; expenditure, 21,1407. Imports (1926), 
64,9497.; exports, 51,1167. Chief products: Cotton, sugar, lime-juice, 
cottonseed meal, bay oil, cattle, onions and papain ; 2,800 acres under cotton 
in 1926, yield 600,217 lbs. lint. 

A wireless station was opened in Montserrat on May 25, 1925. 

Commissioner. — His Hon. Major H. Beelles, D.S.O., O.B.E. 

St. Christopher (St. Kitts) and Nevis (with Anguilla) have one 
Executive Council, nominated, and a Legislative Council of 7 official and 
7 nominated unofficial members. Population 1926, 35,715. Chief town of 
St. Kitts, Basseterre: population (census 1921), 7,736; of Nevis, Charles- 
town, 1,158. Revenue (1926-27), 88,1027. ; expenditure, 86,4187. Public 
debt at March 31, 19*27, 18,8987. Imports, 1926, 366,5737. ; exports, 287,7237. 
Chief produce : Sugar, syrup, cotton, and coconuts. Salt is produced in St. 
Kitts and Anguilla. Savings Bank at March 31, 1927, 206 depositors, 
5,3047. deposits. 

Administrator. — Lieut. -Col. Thomas Reginald ;S^7. Johnston, C.M.G. 

The British Virgin Islands consist of a group of islands numbering 
30, situated between the Greater and Lesser Antilles. Area 68 square 
miles ; population (census of April, 1921), 5,082. The chief islands of the 
group are Tortola, Virgin Gorda, Anegada and dost Van Dykes. There is a 
nominated Executive Council. Road Town, on the south-east of Tortola, 
the only town and capital, is a port of entry ; population 463. Cotton is 
the chief industry, while sugar, tobacco, coconuts and provision crops are 
grown in increasing quantities. Revenue (1926-27), 9,4567.; expenditure, 
8,3487. ; imports (1926), 32,3177. ; exports, 11,3687. Savings bank (1926- 
27), 111 depositors ; deposits, 1,5547. 

Commissioner. — F. 0. Clarkson. 

Sombrero is a small island in the Leeward Islands group, attached 
administratively to the Presidency of the Virgin Islands. Phosphate of lime 
used to be quarried, and there is a Board of Trade lighthouse. 
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Dominica. After being governed by a nominated Council of 12 members 
since 1898, Dominica in 1925 reverted to the elective system. Chief town, 
Roseau (population, 7,374) ; population of island 1926, 39,879. Revenue, 
1926-27, 87,8332. (including 30,000Z. from Imperial grant) ; expenditure, 
62,3952. (including 6,2442. from Imperial grant) ; public debt, 17,4172, 
Imports, 1926, 164,8842. (from U E., 48,8332. ; Canada, 45,8692.; U.S.A., 
37,6552.) ; exports, 145,8712. (toU.K., 32,7922.; to U.S.A., 96,9452.). Chief 
products : Limes, lime juice, citrate of lime, bay oil, lime oils, orange oil, cocoa, 
coconuts, copra, and fruit. Exports of coconuts 1926. 187,794. Savings bank 
(1926-27), 323 depositors, with 6,0302. deposits. Telephone line 531 miles. 
Dominica contains a Carib settlement with a population of about 400, the 
majority being of mixed Negro blood, but about 100 apparently pure Caribs. 

Administrator. — E. C, Eliot, 


TRINIDAD. 

Trinidad, which lies immediately north of the mouth of the Orinoco, and 
includes Tobago administratively, was discovered by Columbus in 1498 
and colonised by tbe Spaniards in the 16th century. About the period of 
the Revolution a large number of French families settled in the island, where 
the French element is still preponderant. In 1797, Great Britain being at 
war with Spain, Trinidad was occupied by thv British, and annexed in 1802. 

Governor . — Sir Horace Archer Byatt, E.C.M.G. (5,5002., and allow- 
ances 3752.). There is an Executive Council consisting of the Governor, 
as President, the Colonial Secretary. Attorney-General, and Treasurer and 
such other persons, not being ex-offieio members, as may from time to time 
be appointed ; there is also a Legislative Council 'v\ith the Governor as 
President, twelve official and thirteen unofficial members. Of the unofficial 
members six are nominated and seven are elected. Women over thirty years 
of age have the franchise. 

Colonial Secretary. — Hon. W. E. Jackson C.M.G. 

Area : Trinidad, 1,862 square miles; Tobago 114. Population: census 
1921, 365,913 (186,802 males and 179,111 females). Estimated population, 
end of 1926, 387,470. Capital, Trinidad, Port of Spain, 65,016. The 
white population is chiefly composed of English, French, Spanish and 
Portuguese. The large majoiity of the inhabitants are native.<5 of the West 
Indies, of African descent, the balance being made up of East Indians, 
estimated at 126,175, and a small number of Chinese. English is spoken 
generally thioughout the Colony. Births, 1926, 12,349 ; deaths, 8,496; 
mamages, 1,651. 

Education. — At the close of 1926 there were 289 Elementary and Inter- 
mediate schools in the Colony, 47 being Government and 242 Assisted 
Schools. There were 253 schools in Trinidad and 36 in Tobago. Of the 
242 Assisted Schools 95 were Roman Catholic, 55 Church of England, 68 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission, 12 Wesleyan, 11 Moravi«n and 1 Baptist. 
There were 2 Government and 3 Assisted Intermediate Sch<»ols. The 
following Colleges afford facilities for the higher ( ducation of boys : tbe 
Queen’s Royal College and its affiliated institutions, the St Mary’s College 
ill Port-of-Spain, and the Naparima College, in San Feniando. The St. 
Joseph’s Convent and the Bishop’s High School in Port-of-Spain and the 
Naparima Girls* High School in San Fernando, which are also affiliated 
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to the Queen’s Royal College, provide similar education for girls. The 
number of pupils on the roll at December 31, 1926, was : Queen’s Royal 
College 232, St. Mary’s Colleire 416, Naparima College 125, St. Joseph’s 
Convent School 1,412, Bishop’s High School 116, and" the Naparima Girls’ 
High School ISO. The affiliated institutions work under the same curri- 
culum as the Queen’s Royal College, and receive a Government grant-in-aid. 

Police force, 896 all ranks (December 31, 1926). In 1926 the number 
of summary convictions was 23,1 14. 

Financial and commercial statistics for 5 years ; — 


- 

1922 

1923 

^ 1924 

1925 

1926 


£ 

A 

& 

£ 

£ 

Revenue 

1,601,607 

1,683,552 

1,586,884 

1,062,874 

1,737,288 

Customs 

526,723 

580,250 

556,491 

589,863 

614,452 

Expenditure , 

1,939,215 

1, 625.441 

1,572,765 

1,580,749 

1,580,213 

Public debt .. . 

' 3,432,424 

3,425 638 

3.406,753 

3,40(1.504 

3,342,056 

Imports^. 

1 4,604,880 

4,319.421 

4.287.943 

4,395,041 

4,407,074 

Expnrtsi. 

Tranship- 

4,229,403 

4,785,594 

4,b93,863 

5,170,365 

5.646,376 

ments 

1 612,527 ] 

518.407 

484,168 

756,838 

758,104 


1 Including 'bullion and specie, but excluding goods transhipped. 


Besides Customs, the principal items of revenue during 1926 were licences, 
excise, &c., 456,4532.; Government railway, 185,0942.; Court and office fees, 
168,9402. ; land sales, royalties, Ac., 118,4792. ; tax on incomes, 122,7132. 


Principal Exports, 1926 

Quantity 

Value £ 

Asphalt 

180 950 tons 

451,907 

Bitters 

56,599 galls. 

80,915 

1,455,918 

Cocoa 

56,8* 2,199 Ihs 

Coconuts .... 

5,04l,0.*'C nuts 

25,135 

Copra 

13,858,996 ibs. 

166,263 

Crude Petroleum .... 

117,926,413 galls. 

1,225.006 

Moln^ses 

1,427,274 „ 

14.330 

Petrol Spirit 

20,801,413 „ 

012,451 

84, .580 

Refined Keiosene 

868,720 „ 

Rum 

71,233 „ 

10,958 

Sugar 

65,680 tons 

1,003,260 


The principal imports in 1926 were wheaten flour and meal, 457,4702.; 
machinery, 511,4932.; cotton piece goods, 239,7052.; rice, 265,5462.; raw 
cocoa, 79,2622.; metal manufaetnre.s, 102,8992. 

Value of imports from United Kingdom (1926), 1,227,9052. ; United States, 
1,181,3782. ; Canada, 902,2*^32. ; Venezuela, 197,8532. Exports to Hnited 
Kingdom, 1,627,9802. ; United States, 1,762,2782. ; France, 208,3222. ; 
Canada, 658,1202. ; other British Possessions, 488,7772. ; Venezuela, 40,9862,; 
other countries, 455,832C 

Shipping: The nninber of vessels entered and cleared during the year 
1926 was 3 955, with a tonnage of 4,933,553. There were 1,963 arrivals 
of 2,466,895 tons, and 1,992 departures of 2,466,658 tons, of which 58*24 
per ct-nt. wa.'^ British. 

Of the total area of 1,264,891 acres (Trinidad, 1,191,678 acres, and Tobago, 
73,213 acres), about 689,762 acres have been alienated. About 312,355 acres 
were under cultivation (1926). Asphalt : The pitch lake is situated in the 
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Ward of La Brea, comprising 114 acres, -vras lii*st leased as a whole in 1888 
for 21 years, and in acj^ordance with the terms of the lease, it was renewed 
for a further period of 21 years from February 1, 1909, to January 31, 1930. 
On February 19, 1925, a fiesh demise of the piti*h lake comprising 109 acres 
was made to the Trinidad Lake Asphalt, Limited, for 21 years from February 
1, 1930. The quantity of asphalt produced during 1925 was 237,300 tons. 
The quantity ot asphalt expor ed was 180,951 tons of the value of 45l,967L, 
and yielding a revenue of 88,303Z. The development of the oilfields con- 
tinues in a satisfactory manner. The number of companies operating at the 
close of 1926 was 17. During 1926, 174,001,487 imperial gallons of crude 
oil were extracted. Four refineries are at work in the Colony and all grades 
of peiroleum products from petrol to road oil are pioduceii, while two or 
three small topping plants produce petrol, distillate and residual oils. 

Railway 123 miles of 4 tt. 8^ in. gauge .118 miles of telegraph and 146 
miles (wire) telephone (1926). Cable : Communication by cable with the 
United Kingilom. Euiojie, North Ameiica, and other parts ot the world is 
maintained by the Pacific Cable Board and the West India and Panama 
Telegraph Company. 

A wireless system of communication is also maintained between the 
following islands : Barbados, St. Vincent, Grenada, Carriacou, St. Lucia, 
Dominica, Antigua, Montserrat and St. Kitts. 

The Pacific Calile Board s\ stem has no wireless station in Trinidad, but 
three wireless atarions aie maintained by the Trinidad Government, namely, 
stations at Port-of-Spain, Noith Post, and Tobago. The North Post Station 
dealt exclusively with ship and Tobago traffic, while communication with 
British Guiana, St. Martin, Venezuela and Paramaribo is carried out by. 
Port-of-Spain. 

Number of post offices, 116 ; of tele^aph offices, 44. There are four 
private banks. British currency and United States gold are legal tender. 
There is no Colonial coinage, but Government 1 and 2 dollar notes 
(4s. 2d. and 8s. 4t^.), and 1,000 dollar notes (208Z. 6s. 8d.) are issued. The 
total value of notes in circulation at the end of 1925 was 122,2922 Govern- 
ment savings-banks are established in 34 districts with a Head Office in 
Port-of-Spain, the amount ot deposits at the end of 1926 being 366,966Z., 
and the total number of depositors, 28,353. 

In Tobago the culture of rubber, cotton and tobacco has been intro- 
duced. The cacao industry is receiving increasing attention, and very con- 
siderable areas are being planted in coconuts. 


Virgin Islands, See Lbewaw) IsLAims. 


WINDWARD ISLANDS. 

Consist of Grenada, St. Vincent, the Grenadines (half under St. Vinot^nt, 
half under Grenada), and St. Lucia, and form the eastern barrier to the 
Caribbean Sea between Martinmue and Trinidad. 

Governor d: Commander^tn-Chief . — Sir Frederick Seton James, K.B.K., 
C.M.G., (2,500Z. — resident at St. George's, Grenada). 

Each island has its own institutions ; there is i^o common legislature, 
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laws, reveuue, or tariff ; but there is a Common Court of Appeal, and the 
colonies unite for certain other common purposes. The legi currency is 
British sterling and United States gold coins. Barclay’s Bank and the Royal 
Bank of Canada issue 5 -dollar notes. 

Geenad A. — Colonial Secretary, — H. Fergimn^ C. B. E. There is a Legisla- 
tive Council consisting of the Governor, with 7 other ofiScial and 3 unofficial 
members nominated by the Crown and 5 electt-d members. Each district 
has a semi-elective Board for local affairs. Area 133 square miles ; 
population, census 1921, 66,302. Births, 1926, 2,402 ; deaths, 1,460. 
Estimated population, December 31, 1926, 71,621. There were (1926) 10 
Government and 48 Government-aided elementary schools, with 11,731 
pupils and average attendance 7,066 (Government grant (1926) 7,643Z.), 
and 1 secondary school for boys ; and grants of 186Z. per year are made 
for secondary education to each of two girls’ schools. In 1926 there were 
1,770 summary convictions. 

In 1926 the revenue was 148,447?. ; the expenditure, 119,000?. Public 
debt, 1926, 223,670?. Total value of imports, 1926, 386,483?. ; of exports, 
447,401?. Chief exports: cocoa (83,384 cwt.) 223,290?.; nutmegs (22,702 
cwt.) 127,000?. ; mace (3,679 cwt.) 49,490?.; cotton, raw (3,169 cwt.) 14,040?. ; 
cotton seed (7,762 cwt.) 2,646?. ; whale oil (108,055 galls.) 14,258?. ; whale 
manure (418 bags 418?. Value of imports from United Kingdom, 126,511?. ; 
United States of America, 80,158?.; of exports to United Kingdom, 165,901?. ; 
to United States of America, 227,016?. Total shipping entered, 1926, 
453,802 tons, nearly all British. 

There were (1922) about 32,000 acres under cultivation. Sugar manu- 
’facture is increasing ; rum is produced locally, 45, 096 *4 proof gallons in 1 926. 

In 1926, 2,135 depositors in savings banks; balance (Dec. 31) 36, 355?. 18s. 4£?. 
There are 959 miles of telephone line including trunk line and connexions. 

The largest of the Chrenadxnes attached to Grenada is Carriacou ; area, 
6,913 acres ; population, census 1921, 7,104. 

St. V IN OENT. Administrator and Colonial Secretary. — R. Walter, C. M. G. 
The Legislative Council consists of the Administrator, 8 official, 3 elected 
and one nominated unofficial member. Area, 150*3 square miles ; popula- 
tion, 1926, 49,751. Capital, Kingstown, population, 8,836 (1921 census). 
Births, 1926, 1,963 ; deaths, 966 ; marriages, 153. Education, 1926 : 
28 primary schools; 5,407 pupils on rolls; 2,892 average attendance; 
Government grant, 3,043?. There is also a secondary school for boys 
(70 pupils), and one for girls (50 pupils). Seventeen convictions in the Supreme 
Court, and 1,306 in the Inferior Courts during 19‘J6. 

Revenue, 1926, 60,243?., of which 29,642?. was from customs ; expen- 
diture, 59,282?. Public debt at end of 1926, 9,730?. Imports, 1926, 
203,606?. ; exports, 162,909?. Value of imports from United Kingdom, 
67,425?. ; of exports to United Kingdom, 92,576?. Total shipping, 
(1926) 416,136 tons. 

Arrowroot, cotton, sugar, rum, cocoa, and spices are produced. The Sea 
Island cotton grown is the best in the British Empire, if not the world. Sea 
Island cotton, exports (1926) 689,4991b., valued at 63,175?. St. Vincent in 
addition is famed for the excellence of its arrowroot. Much of the cultivated 
land is in a few hands, but a large peasant proprietary has been established 
under Government auspices, and many small holdings in the high mountain 
lands have been sold by the Crown. About 20,000 acres (one-fourth of 
area) under cultivation. Besides the postal service, there is a telephone 
system with 184 miles of line. 
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St. Lttcia, Administrator a-nd Colonial Secretary (vacant), with, a 
nominated Executive and a partly nominated and partly elected Legislative 
Council. Area, 233 sfjuare miles ; population, 1926, 55,698. Chief town, 
Castries. Births, 1926, 2,120 ; deaths, 1,230 ; marriages, 255. Education 
(Dec. 31, 1926) • 49 schools (7 Protestant, 42 Roman Catholic), with 8,564 
pupils on roll ; Government grant, 1926, 5,192^. Secondary education is 
carried on in 2 other schools which are m receipt of a Government grant 
of 575Z. per annum. 

Revenue in 1926, S3,379Z., of which 35,820f. was from customs ; expendi- 
ture, 84,488Z; Public debt, 1926, 206,609Z. Value of imports (1926), 
262,236Z. (coal, 53,55U.); of exports. 251.705Z., including ?6,314Z. for 
bunker coal, 22,454/. for cocoa, and 70.858Z. for sugar. Value of imports 
from United Kingdom, 62,399Z. ; United Slates, 103,507/.; Canada, 36,940Z.; 
of exports to United Kingdom, 62,421Z. Total shipping, 1,071,957 tons, of 
which 848,997 tons were British. 

Sugar, cocoa, lime juice, molasses and syrup, lime oil, bay oil, honey, 
hides, logwood, fuel, rum, and bananas and other fruits are the chief pro- 
ducts. Savings banks (end of 1926), 722 depositors, 12,644Z. deposits. 
Letters and post-cards despatched 1926, 93,967 ; parcels, 1,064. There are 
238 miles of telephone line. 

Currency : British and American gold, British silver and copper coins. 
Government currency notes, and notes of the Colonial Bank, and the Royal 
Bank of Canada. 

Port Castries is an important coaling station and a naval base. 


Books of Eeference on tke West Indies. 

Statistical Abstract for the Colonies, Ac. Annual. London. 

Blue Books of the respective Colonies ; The Colonial O0.ee List; The Jamaica Gazette, 
The Official Gazette of Barbados. 

Beport of the West Indian Currency Committee (Cmd. 1894). London, 1923. 
Aepinall^A. E.), The British West Indies. London, 1912. 

Burdon (K. J.), A Handbook of St. Eitts-Nevis, London, 1920. 

Barbados Handbook. Annual 
Cook (E. M.), Jamaica. London, 1924. 

Cundall (F.), The Handbook of Jamaica, 1925. Kingston and London, 

Gardner (W. J.), History of Jamaica. 2nd ed. London, 1909. 

Grenada Handbook, Directory, &c. London. Annual. 

Grieve (Symington), Notes upon the Island of Dominica. London, 1907. 

Eall (A W. H.), Report on Economic and Financial Conditions in the British West 
Indies. London. 1922 

Harlow (V ), History of Barbados, 1625-1686. Oxford, 1920. 

Guide to Jamaica. Issued by Jamaica Tonnst Association. Kingston, 1924, 

Handbook of Jamaica. London, annual. 

JSigham(0» S. S.), The Development of the Leeward Islands, 1660-1688. Cambridge, 1921 
Lieser (H. G. De), Twentieth Century Jamaica. Jamaica, 1918. 

LueaeiQ. P.)and .4icAZ«y (0.), Historical Geography of the British Colonies. Vol. II. 
2nd ed. London, 1905, 

Manvngton (G.), The West Indies. London, 1925. 

MoetUy (Mary). The Bahamas Handbook. Nassau, 1927, 

Pitman (F. W.), The Development of the British West Indies. London, 1918. 

St. Lucia Handbook, Directory and Almanac. Castnes. 

Trinidad and Tobago Handbook. 

Vemll (A. H,), Isles of Spice and Palm [Lesser Antilles], New York, 191G. 

Watkins (F. H.), Handbook of the Leeward Islands. London, 1924. 

WiUiamon (J. A.), The Oaribee Islands under the Proprietary Patents. Oxford and 
London, 1926. 

Wood (B. P. L.), Report on Visit to the West Indies (Cmd. 1679). London, 1022. 
Wrony (EL), Government of the West Indies. London, 1923, 

See also under Bermuda, 
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AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA. 


The British Territories in Australasia comprise the Commonwealth of 
Australia ; the Australian Dependt*ucies of Papua and Norfolk Island, the 
Dominion of New Zealand and adja«*eut islands, and the Crown Colony of 
Fiji. The British possessions in Oceania include the Solomon and Tonga 
Islands, and many other groups of islands and islets scattered over the Pacihc. 
There are also the mandatory territories of New Guinea, "Western Samoa, 
and Nauru. 

THE COMMONWEALTH OF ATTSTEALIA. 

The Commonwealth of Australia, consisting of the six colonies (now 
denominated Original States) of New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, 
South Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania, was proclaimed at 
Sydney on January 1, 1901. 

On September 1, 1906, the administration of Papua was transferred to the 
Commonwealth (see Papua). 

Legislative power is vested in a Federal Parliament, consisting ot the 
King, represented by a Governor-General, a Senate, and a House of Re- 
presentatives. There must be a session of Parliament at least once every 
year. The Senate consists of 36 Senators (at least sis for each of the 
Original States voting as one electorate) chosen for six years. In general, 
the Senate is renewed to the extent of one-half every three years, but 
in case of prolonged disagreement with the House of Representatives, it 
may be dissolved, and an entirely new Senate elected. The House of 
Representatives consists, as nearly as may be, of twice as many members 
as there are Senators, the numbers chosen in the several States being in 
proportion to population (excluding aborigines) as shown by the latest 
statistics, but not less than five for any original State. Number in 1 926, 76. 
The Northern Territory by virtue of an Act passed in 1922 elects a member 
who is not entitled to vote, but may take part in any debate in the House. 
The House of Representatives cemtinues for three years from the date of its 
first meeting, unless sooner dissolved. Every Senator or Member of the 
House of Representatives must be a natural-born subject of the King, or 
have been for five years a naturalised subject under a law of the United 
Kingdom or of a State of the Commonweaith. He or she must be of full 
age, must possess electoral qualification, and have resided for three years 
within the Commonwealth. The franchise for both Chambers is the same 
and is based on univensal adult (male and female) suffrage. 

The legislative powers of the Federal Parliament embrace commerce, 
shipping, &c. ; finance, banking, currency, &c.; defence; external affairs; 
postal, telegraph, and like services ; census and statistics ; weights and 
measures; copyright; railways; conciliation and arbitration in industrial 
disputes extending beyond the limits of any one State ; and other matters. 
The Senate may not originate or amend money bills ; and disagreement 
with the House of Representatives may result in dissolution, or, in the last 
resort, a joint sitting of the two Houses, No religion may he established. 
The Federal Parliament is a government of limited and ennmerated powers, 
the several State Parliaments retaining the residuary power of government 
>ver their respective territories. If a State law is inconsistent with a 
Commonwealth law, the latter prevails. 
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The Executive power, vested in the Xing, is exercised by the Governor- 
General, assisted by an Executive Council ol twelve responsible Ministers of 
State. These Minihtejs are, oj n»ustbeconie vithin three nicnths, members 
of the Federal Parliament ; they are paid salaries and allowances not ex- 
ceeding, in all, 25,3002. a year. The Executive Goveritment oi the Common- 
wealth (formed February 9, 1923) is constituted as follows: — 

GorernoT-General. — His Excellency the Rt. Hon John Lawrence Baron 
Btonelia^in^ PC., G.C.M.G., D.S.O., Commander-in- Chief ol the Common- 
wealth of Australia and its Dependencjes (salary, £10,000). Oct., 1925. 

Prime Minister^ Minister for Extmal Affairs^ and Minister for Health 
—Right Hon. S. M. Bruce, P C., C.H., M.C. 

Treasurer. — Hon. Dr. E. C. G. Page. 

Minuter for Borne and Territories. — Hon. C. W. C. Marr, D.S.O., 
M.C., V.D 

Attorney-General. — Hon. J. G. Latham, C.M.G., K.C. 

Postmaster ‘General — Hon. W. G. Gribnon. 

Minister for Trade and — Hon. H. E. Pratten. 

Minuter for Works and Railways. — Hon. W. C. Hill. 

UvfiuUr for Defence. — Senator the Hon. Sir T. W. Glasgow, K*C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O , V.D. 

Minuter for Repatriation. — Hon. Sir K. R. Bowse, Y.C., K.C.B,, 
K.C.M.G. 

Vice-President of the Executive Council. — Senator the Rt. Hon. Sir G. F. 
Pca7ce, P.C , K.C.y.O. 

Minuter for Markets and Migration. — Hon. T. Paterson. 

Bonorary Ministers. — Senator the Hon. T. W. Crawford ; Senator the 
Hon, A. J. McLachlan. 


Eigh Commissioner for Commemwf alth. in London. — Major-General Hon. 
Sir G. de L. R.>rie, K.C.M.G., C.B., Y.D. (Appointed March 22, 1927.) 

Official Secretary for the Commonwealth in London. — T. Trumble, C.H.G., 
C.B.E., Australia House, Strand. 

Commonwealth Trade Representative in France. — C. H. Yoss, 6 Rue 
Halevy, Paris. 

Official Secretary for the Commonwealth in America. — D. McK. Dow, 
“Ounard Building,” 25 Broadway, Hew York City. 

The Constitution provides for a Federal Judicature and an Inter-State 
Commission on Trade and Commerce, and for the admission or cieation of 
new States. The Inter-State Commission was brought into existence in 
1913 and the CommissioDers were appointed lor a teina of seven jears. At 
the expiration of this period no fresh appointments were made. In 1911 
the Commonwealth acquired from the State of New South Y ales the Yass- 
Canberra site for the Federal Capital, with an area ol 912 square miles. 
Building operations were begun in 1923 and Parliament was opened at 
Canberra on 9th May, 1927, hj H.R.H. the Duke of York. A further area 
of 28 square miles at Jervis Bay was acquired in 1917 for purposes of a 
Naval College, with the right to construct a railway fr<>m the Capital thereto. 

Proposed laws for the alteration of the Constitution must be submitted to 
the electors, and they can be enacted only if approved by a majority of the 
States aud also a majority of all the electors voting. 
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Area and Population. 





Population.1 



States 

and 

Area. 

Census— April 4, 1021 


Estimated 

Territories. 

M ales. 

Females, 

Total. 

Per 
100 sq. 

II lies 

June 30, 
1927. 

New South Wales . 

Sq. Miles. 
309, 4M2 

I,071,.’i01 

1,028.870 

2,100,871 

679 

2,370,623 

Victoria .... 

87,884 

754,724 

776,556 

1,531,280 

1,742 

1,726', 445 

‘Queensland 

670,500 

308,969 

357 008 

755 972 

118 

894,444 

South Australia 

880,070 

248 267 

246,893 

495,160 

130 

670,900 

Western Australia . 

975,920 

177,278 

155,454 

332,732 

21S,78C 

34 

385,043 

Tasmania 

26,215 

107,743 

106,037 

815 

208,179 

Northern Territory 

623,620 

2,821 

1,046 

3,867 

0-7 

4,260 

Federal Capital Territory 

940 

1,567 

1.006 

2,572 

274 

7,536 

Total .... 

2,974,581 

2,762,870 

i 2,672.864 

5,435,734 

183 

6.167,429 


1 JBxcluding full blood aboriginals. These are estimated to number about 00,000. 

The number of occupied private dwellings in Australia (in 1921 census) was 
1,107,010. In New South Wales 414,468, Victoria, 318,936; Queensland, 
163,313 ; South Austialia, 104,295; Western Australia, 70,185 ; Tasmania, 
44,432; Northern Territory, 1,005 ; Federal Capital Territory, 3? 6. In 
addition to the occupied private dwellings there were in Australia at the 
time of the census 46,175 other dwellings (hotels, boarding houses, hospitals, 
gaols, etc.). There were also 61,166 unoccupied dwellings, and 6,339 being 
built. 

Marriages, births, and deaths in 1926 : — 


States and Territories 


New South Wales 
Victoria .... 
Queensland . 

South Australia . 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 
Northern Territory 
Federal Capital Territory 

Total . 


Marriages 

Births 

19.219 

63,110 

13,407 

85,Sb2 

6,428 

19,764 

4,503 

11,483 

2,844 

8,801 

1,435 

4,988 

14 

73 

IT 

76 

47,807 

133,162 


Deaths 

Surplus of 
Births 

22,169 

30,957 

16.385 

19,027 

8,214 

11.550 

4,877 

6,606 

3,850 

4,951 

1,912 

3,076 

64 

9 

41 

34 

50,952 

76,210 


Migration in 1926: Arrivals, 107,924 ; departures, 65,704; excess 
arrivals, 42,220. 


Finance. 

Actual revenue and expenditure for 1923-24 to 1926-27 are given in the 
following table. Under the ‘Surplus Revenue Act, 1910,’ the amount 
payable by the Commonwealth to each State is a sum equivalent to 26 
shillings^ per head of the population as estimated by the Commonwealth 
Statistician at 31 st December in each year. Tasmania received, in addition, 
a total sum of 90O,000Z. in ten annual instalments, starting from 1912-13. 
This was exhausted in 1921-22, and a special grant of 86.000Z. was made, 
a similar sum being api^ropriated for each year to date. Commencing with 
1926-26 this grant will be diminished by 17,000Z. per annum until it is 
extinguished A special payment of 212,793Z. waa made to Western 
Australia in 1926-27, and 378^000^. to Tasmania. 
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In 1927 tLe States Grants Act abolished the capita payments as from 
30th June, 1927. Subject to ratification by Coininonwealtn and State Par- 
liaments, the Commonwealth will take over all State Debts existing on 30th 
June, 1927, and will pay 7,584,912^. a year for 58 years towards the interest 
charges thereon, and will make substantial contiibutions towards a sinking 
fund to extinguish existing debts in 58 years and future delts in 53 years- 
The Commonwealth Government will arrange all future borrowing for both 
Commonwealth and States through a Loan council consisting of representatives 
of Commonwealth and State Governments. 


- 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

Revenue . 

& 

£> 

£ 

£ 

Customs 

25,177,882 

26,405,101 

27,839,888 

31,832,600 

Excise 

10,672,902 

10,787,620 

11,868,990 

11,719,878 

Land Tax . 

2,030,127 

2,519,711 

2,521,910 

2,615,900 

Probate and Succession 
Duties 

1,320,911 

1,381,051 

1,411,SSC 

1,362,351 

11,126,278 

Income Tax 

11,057,655 

11,136,844 

10,868,046 

Entertainments . 

622,460 

680,586 

460,326 

860,159 

War Times Profits Tax 

70,646 

74,7881 

77,491 1 

2fc,867' 

Post, Telegraph, and 
Telephones 

9,757,021 

10,044,486 

10,815,248 

11,648,088 

All other . 

5,407,699 

5,974,633 

6,942,128 

7,624,788 

Total Revenue 

66,017,203 

68,854,809 

72.285,363 

78,168,235 

Commonwealtli Expen- 
diture : 

From Revenue . 

65,938,869 

66,836,433 

74,109,437 

75,532,638 

9,660,074 

From Loans 

0,844,736 

27,817,370 

8,108,081 

Total Commonwealth Ex- 
penditure 

75,283,605 

74,158,808 

82,212,518 

85,192,712 

Including ' 

Expenditure for War 
purposes and re- 
patriation, etc. 

28,770,100 

28,482,761 

29,171,860 

29,906,372 

Invalid and Old Age 
Pensions . 

6,523,881 

6,992,905 

8,262.887 

9,144,589 

Maternity Allowances 

670,175 

688,205 

680,555 

660,280 

Post, Telejrraph, and 
Telephones . 

8,168,060 

10,288,437 

10,651,925 

15,281,686 

Payments to States : 

Out of Revenue 

7,324,538 

7,534,291 

7,051,727 

8,262,912 


1 Refund. 


The aggregate public debt of the several Australian States on June 30, 
1926, was 642,844,761Z. 

The Commonwealth public debt on Dec. 31st, 1927, was 479,658,0002., 
including 300,986,9172. owing in respect of war loans. 

Pensions and Maternity Allowances. 

The Invalid and Old Age Pension Acts provide for the payment of 
invalid and old age pensions at snch rates as the Commissioner deciding the 
question deems sufficient, but so that the amount shall not exceed 52Z. a 
year, nor the pensioner’s whole income (including the pension) exceed 842. 
a year. Old age pensions are granted upon application to persons who are at 
least 65 years of age and have lived in Australia or Austrian territory at 
least 20 years. Divalid pensions are granted to pemons who have lived 
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at least 5 years in Australia, have there become incapacitated, and have no 
other sufficient means of support. On October 9, 1912, a Maternity Act was 
passed providing for the payment of an allowance of 6Z. in respect of every 
viable child born (alive or dead) in Australia. The mother must be a 
native of the Commonwealth or intend to settle permanently therein. No 
payment is made in the case of an aboriginal or an Asiatic. The disburse- 
ments for old age and invalid pensions and maternity allowances are shown 
under Finance above. The numbers of pensioners in the Commonwealth on 
June 30, 1926, were Old age, 126,918; invalid, 48,803; total, 175,721. 
War pensioners at June 30, 1926, numbered 252,609. To June 30, 1926, the 
total number of claims for the maternity allowance was 1,820,584. 

Justice. 

The judicial power of the Commonwealth is vested in a Federal Supreme 
Court (the High Court of Australia), consisting of a Chief Justice and six 
Justices, appointed by the Governor-General in Council. The High Court 
has original jurisdiction in all matters arising under treaties, between States 
of the Commonwealth, or affecting representatives of other countries, as well 
as in other matters as empowered by the Parliament. It may also hear and 
determine appeals from judgments of its own Justices exercising original 
jurisdiction, and from judgments of any other Federal Court, or of the 
Supreme Court of any State, subject to certain rights of final appeal to the 
King in Council. The Commonwealth Couii; of Conciliation ana Arbitration 
consists of a Chief Judge and three other Judges. 

Defence. 

Aemy. 

The principle of the defence policy of Australia is the universal com- 
pulsory training of a Citizen Army. Permanent troops are maintained only 
in such numbers as are necessary to administer and instract the Citizen 
Forces. The organisation is territorial and the divisions are based upon 
infantry units. There are 60 battalions, forming 15 brigades, The areas 
have approximately equal numbers of males of citizen -soldier age, and each 
furnishes a battalion of infantry and a proportion of other troops. The Divi- 
sional Commander has complete responsibility for the preparation for war of 
the forces under his command. A district is allotted to him and a personnel 
provided as the fixed machinery of the unit. The administrative organisation 
consists of a central administration and 6 districts, corresponding to the 6 
States. The Military Board, under the presidency of the Minister of 
Defence, has responsibility for control and administration. The Council of 
Defence, under the presidency of the Prime Minister, deals with policy and 
insures its continuity, aud co-ordinates the requirements of the sea, air, and 
land. The trainee who served in the Australian Imperial Force daring the 
Great War is exempted from further training, hut members of that Force 
may join the new forces, in their old units, becoming a reserve upon which 
the scheme is built. Facilities are Mven to these men to fill positions in the 
commissioned and non-commissioned ranks. Under this scheme 48,000 men 
were enrolled. 

As a result of the International Conference held at Washington in 1921 
Citizen Force training is restricted to youths of 18, 19, and 20, and Senior 
Cadet training to hoys of 17 only. 

An arsenal has been established, which will be more in the form of a 
munition supply branch aiming at insuring the supply of war needs through 
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Australian trade rather than that Government- owned factories shall he 
designed on a scale necessary for the purpose. Properly situated mobilisation 
stores are being provided. 

Military education is provided at the Royal Military College, Duntroon, 
from which cadets may obtain permanent commissions. 

Rifle clubs receive a subsidy and a free gi-ant of ammunition. 

The militar}" forces of Australia on August 1, 1926, were : — 


District and State 

Perma- 

nent 

Citizen 

Soldiers 

Resen’-e of 
Officers and 
Unaxtached 
List. 

Others 

Total 

Central Administration . 

148 

10 

_ 

6 

164 

1st Queensland .... 

144 

4,704 

1,041 

58 

6,007 

2nd New South Wales 

057 

16;592 

2,783 

68 

20,100 

3rd Victoria 

515 

13,832 

3,140 

138 

17,625 

4th South Australia .... 

8S 

4,147 

900 

40 

5,175 

6th Western Australia . 

130 

2,269 

C28 

32 

3,060 

0th Tasmania 

6S 

1,270 

29S 

20 

1,651 

Total 

1,750 

42,884 

8,786 

1 302 

53,781 


In 1927 the strength of the permanent force was 250 officers and 1,332 
other ranks ; and of the citizen forces, 3,728 officers and 49,272 other ranks. 


Navy. 

Sydney is a first- class naval station, and the headquarters of the British 
fleet in Australasia. Since 1913 the Commonwealth has accepted the 
obligation of fle<^t-building, with maintenance of its own vessels. 

The 1926-27 naval estimates provided for a total expenditure of 
2,097,780^. (exclusive of 352,345?. to be disbursed under the Special Defence 
Act) Under these estimates the naval forces of Australia were shown as 
follows : — Permanent naval forces (sea-going) 5,279, including cadets and 
hoys under training; Royal Australian Naval Reserve, 5,848; Royal 
Australian Naval Vmunteer Reserve, 55; Royal Australian Fleet Reserve, 
88 ; total, 11,270. 

The policy of the Commonwealth is to make Australia self-defending. Having accepted 
the position that a fuller Imperial partnership is necessarj for the future secuntj of the 
Empire, and that a definite place m the Pacific has been allotted to Australia the Govern- 
ment a^eed in 1911 to furnish an Australian Pleet Unit, cslled the ‘ Royal Australian 
Navy.’ The ships and vessels of the Royal Australian Navy named In the British 
lists are the cruisers Adelatdc, Melbourne, Sydney, and Brisbane. In addition are 
the following- — The flotilla leader Anzac (1917), 1,060 tons, 34 knots, 4 4-in. guns; 
‘ river class ’ destroyers, Muon, Parramatta, Svran, lorrens, Warrego, and Parra (1910-15), 
700 tons, 27 knots; ‘S' class, Stahoart, Success, Stcordsman, Tasmania, Tattoo, (1918-19), 
1,075 tons, 36 knots. The Australian Navj also includes three sloops (1,250 tons), the 
depot ship Platypus, the surveying vessel Moresby, and some auxiliaries. Under the 
Defence Equipment Act, 1924, 2 cruisers of 10,000 tons {Australia and Canberra), and 
2 oceHn-going submarines {Otway and Oxley), were ordered in the United Blingdom, and 
an air-craft carrier {Albatross), of C,000 tons, to carry 9 stai.lanes, is under construction 
at Sydney. 


Air Forces. 

There is a Royal Australian Air Force, administered by the Air Board, 
consisting of tvo Air Force Men»bers and a finance member. To this 
force is entrusted ihe air defence of Austral a, the training of personnel 
for co-operation with the naval and military forces, and the refresher training 
of pilots engaging in Civil Aviation. The present establishment t-f '^e 
force includes the following units:— (a) Headquarters, Royal AustpaHan 
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Air Force, with representation at the Air Ministry in London ; {b) a Flying 
Training School, (c) a stores dep6t, {d) one station containing two composite 
squadrons and one flight, and (e) an experimental Section. The Minister 
is represented by a repre'sentative Air Council, which includes officers of the 
Navy, Army, and Air Force, and the Controller of Civil Aviation. The 
}')ermanent estabiishiuent of the Air Force as at the 1st January, 1927, 
was 95 officers and 76.5 airmen. The sum of 595,027Z. was provided on 
the 1926-27 Estimates for the Air Force and Civil Aviation. 

Production. 

Up to the year 1924, 800,604,956 acres, representing 42*06 per cent, of 
the total area of Australia, were either unoccupied or occupied by the Crown ; 
only 5*95 per cent, had been actually alienated (113,229,446 acres); 3*15 
per cent. (60,050,373 acres) was in process of alienation ; and 48 84 per ceht. 
(929,847,466 acres) was held under the various forms of leases and licences. 

The area under crops (distinguishing the principal crops) in Australia 
and the yield in 1925-26 were as follows : — 


Crops 

Total Acreage 

Total Yield 

Yield per Acre 


Acres 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Wheat ..... 

10,201,276 

114,504,892 

n'22 

Oats ..... 

1,013,233 

12,211,657 

6,356,297 

12'05 

Barley ..... 

374,876 

16*95 

Maize ..... 

297,140 

7,481,561 

Tons 

25*01 

Tons 

Hay 

2,882,003 

2,677,945 

0*95 

Potatoes 

! 139,018 

822,797 

2*82 

Sugar-cane .... 

288,872 

3,965,587 

19*99 

Sugar Beet , . . . 

1,880 

21,194> 
Grapes (tons) 

11*27 

Grapes (tons) 

Vineyards .... 

112,697 

252,192 3 
Gallons 

2 662 
Gallons 

Wine ..... 

— 

16,231,142 

363*20 4 

Orchards and Fruit Gardens 

275,245 

£8,043,149 

£29 4s. 5d 


1 Beets worked. The sugar manufactared was 2,815 tons. 

* Tons per acre of proi^uciive orops. 

3 Including 97,671 tons for wine from 44,689 acres of productive vines. 

4 Gallons per acre of productive vines. 

The total area under all crops in 1925-26 was 16,793,578 acres. The 
total value of agricultural production in the same year was 89,267, 233Z. Of 
Australia’s total forest area of 24,500,000 acres, 11,885,868 acres have beeu 
permanently dedicated for timber. Wheat acreage 1926-27, 11,706,984; 
yield, 160,852,369 bushels. The total sugar crop of 1925 was 517,970 tons, 
and the estimates for 1926 and 1927 are 413,296 tons and 450,000 tons 
respectively. 

At or about the end of 1926 there were in Australia 2,250,361 horses, 
13,279,785 cattle, 103,563,218 sheep, and 1,128,374 pigs. 

The production of wool in 1925-26 amounted to 830,459,607 Ih., and the 
exports to 768,929,800 lb, greasy, valued at 66,495, 373^., and 56,036,000 lb. 
scoured and tops, valued at 6,708,042Z. The production m 1926-27 was 
provisionally estimated at 900,000,0u0 lb. The butter produced in the year 
1925-26 amounted to 273,313,686 lb. ; cheese, 28,799,320 lb. ; bacon and hams, 
73,374,679 Ih. 
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The mineral output was valued as follows in 1925 and 1926 


- 

1925 

1926 

- 

1 1925 

1926 

Gold . . , 

Silver and Lead 
Copper 

Tin . 

£ 

2,375.280 

5,9^2,145 

776,043 

752,909 

£ 

2,208,839 
4,930,9^5 
560, IM 
825,806 

Coal . 

Other ^finerals 

' £ 

, 1 11,536,619 
; 3,170,624 

£ 

11,852,961 

3,673,579 

Total 

, I 24,592,620 

23,951,291 


The total mineral production up to the end of 1925 was valued at 
1,105,356,63U, ; of this amount 621,584,933/. was the value of gold. Gold 
production, 1924, 676,937 fine oz. ; 1925, 559,188 fine oz. ; 1926, 620,006 
fine oz. 

Statistics of the manufacturing industries in Australia in 1926-26 are 
given as follows: Number of establishments, 21,242; hands ein]>loyed, 
450,920 ; salaries and wages paid, 86,724,683^. ; value of plant and machinery, 
land and buildings, 208,813.782Z.; value of materials used, 231,834,908Z.; 
value added by manufacture, 157,484,783Z, ; value of output, 402,402,917Z. 

The estimated value of the products of Australia in 1922-23, 1923-24, 
1924-25, and 1925-26 was 


- 

1923-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

Agriculture 

Pastoral .... 
Dairying, Poultry and Bee 
farming. 

Foresti'y and Fisheries . 
Mining .... 
Manufacturing 

Thous. £ 
84,188 
90,585 

48,542 

11,124 

20,316 

123,188 

Thous. £ 
81,166 
102,848 

42,112 

11,866 

22,332 

132,782 

Thous. £ 

107,096 

121,801 

46,190 

12,857 

24,646 

137,977 

Thous. £ 
89,267 
113,827 

47,161 

32,784 

24,592 

143,256 

Total . 

372,888 

392,951 

449,157 

430,387 


Commerce. 

Throughout Australia there are uniform customs duties, and trade 
between the States is free. For 1926-27, the net revenue collected from 
customs duties amounted to 31,798, 670Z, 

The following table shows for 6 years the value of the imports and exports 
(merchandise, bullion, and specie). 


Tears 


Exports * 

ended June 80 

Imports 

Australian 

Produce 

Other Produce 

Total 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 
1926-26 
1926-27 » 

£ 

131,757,836 

140,618,293 

167,143,296 

161,638,178 

164,744,927 

£ 

114,751,809 

116,162,545 

158,942,417 

145,495,074 

141,783,030 

£ 

3,118,838 

3,324,619 

3,087,742 

3,067,135 

2,992,506 

£ 

117,870,147 

119,487,164 

162,030,169 

148,662,209 

144,776,641 


1 Bsclnding ships' stores. s Frelimixiary figures. 
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The of goods imported represents the amount on which duty is payable 

or would be payable if tlie duty were ad 'oalorem. The value of goods 
exported IS the value m the principal markets of the Commonwealth in the 
usual and ordinary commercial acceptation of the term. 

The Customs Tarifi Act of 1921-26 provides for preference to goods produced 
in ^^d shipped from the United Kingdom to Australia, and for reciprocal 
tariff agreements ^th other countries. A reciprocal customs tariff which had 
been in operation between Australia and the Union of South Africa since 1906, 
o Tariff 1926. The repeal came into force on 1st July, 

1926. On September 1, 1922, a reciprocal tariff agreement came into operation 
between Australia and New Zealand, and in 1924 an agreement was made 
with Canada, and is now in operation. 

The CusToms Taiiff (Papua and New Guinea Preference) 1926 came into 
force on April 1st, 1926, and provides that imports of certain goods specified 
in the schedule to the Act, and being the produce of the Territory from which 
they were imported, shall be free of duty. 

Principal commodities imported and exported — ^Australia 1 926-27 
(preliminary figures) : — 


Imports 

Value 

Exports— Australian 
produce 

Value 

Tea 

Tobacco, Cigars, and 

Ciyarettes 

Whiwky 

Socks and Stockings . 

Gloves . ... 

Trimmings & Ornaments . 
Piece Goods-— 

Canvas and duck . 

Cotton and linen . 

Silk or containini; silk . 
Woollen or containing 
wool .... 
Sewing silks, cottons, &c. . 
Carpets aid carpeting 
Floorcloths jc linoleums . 
Bags and sacks . 
Yarns-Wool, hosiery yams. 
Petroleum spirit 

Kerosene .... 
BlectriCAl machinery, cable 
and wire, covered, &c. » 
Tools of Trade . 

Chassis and Bodies for 
Motorcars, &c , and parts 
Iron and Steel- 
Plate and sheet 

Pipes and tubes 

Rubber and manufactures . 
Timber, undressed, logs, Ac . 
Glass and glassware . 

Paper, printicg . 

Stationerv, books, Ac. 

Drugs, chemicals, Ac. 

Husical instruments, 

pianos, &c. . . . 

£ 

3,908,640 

2,702,689 

1,134,740 

1,652,928 

559,508 

1,244,518 

834,851 

10,013,738 

6,882,219 

2,445,972 
890,101 
1,464,840 
1,30s,493 
4,320,505 
568,843 
6,652 248 
1,262,662 

7,461,573 

1,268,756 

14,176,888 

4,708,046 

1,663,632 

5,079,653 

3,579.683 

1.307,327 

3,232,946 

2,777,744 

5,013,897 

1,447.139 

Butter , . . , 

Cheese .... 
Meats .... 

Milk and Cream 

Fruits, dried . 

Fruits, fresh 

Fruits, preserved in liquid 
Wheat . , , . 

Flour 

Jams and jellies 

Hides and Skins 

Wool .... 

Tallow .... 

Coal .... 

Concentrates . 

: ; : ; 

Tin 

Leather .... 
Timber, undressed . 

Gold . . . . 

Silver 

Soap 

Zinc . . . . 

Sugar 

Sandalwood 

Tobacco ... 
Pearlshell .... 

£ 

5,447,224 
131,571 
6,200,139 
1,080,963 
1,646,567 
805,228 
242,349 
20,785,414 
6,254,316 
72,344 
8,544,893 
60,058,358 
1,415 888 
080,264 
971,170 
164,661 
3,852,792 
558,609 
576,074 
l,42h,492 
11,867,771 
935,230 
291,346 
982,491 
1,680.028 
252,457 
117.732 
352,626 


The trade iu bullion and specie in three years was : 1924-25, imports, 
10,542,8072.; exports, 2.043.0352. ; 1925-26, imports, 420.753Z. ; exports, 
5,489,4192,; 1926-27, imports, 688,8682.. exports, 12,303,3062. 
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Trade with the more important countries, 1924-25 and 1925-26. Imports 
are sHown according to country of origin . — 


From or to 

Imports 

(1924-25) 

Imports 

(1935-26) 

Exports 

(1924-25) 

Exports 

(1925-26) 


& 

& 

& 

& 

United Kingdom 

69,047,807 

65,840,065 

69.147,229 

61,547,790 

Canada 

3,384,712 

3,754,425 

716,953 

858,934 

New Zealand .... 

2,196,506 

2,651,062 

5 812,565 

4,947,590 

India 

6,428,364 

6,626,036 

2,002,562 

3,364,958 

Ceylon 

1,587,738 

1,614,084 

S31,911 

506,095 

Union of South Afiica . 

5.197.215 

897,306 

! 2,657 232 

2.201,531 

Netherlands East Indies 

5,t)40,S81 

6,101.805 

2,045,883 

2,103,691 

Belgium 

901,324 

850,276 

7,182,703 

6,175,887 

France 

4,216,4d7 

3,758,740 

19,932,731 

18,549,742 

Germany .... 

2,259, 091 

2,b2l,7S9 

7,372.049 

6,985,720 

U.S. America .... 

38,728,814 

37,234,257 

9,153,279 

12,953,877 

Japan . ... 

4,146,234 

4,372.083 

11,646,510 

11,043,159 

Russia 

35.418 

50,522 

8 

10 

Italy . ... 

1,500,383 

1,446,618 

10,014 185 

4,654,818 


Share of the States in foreign Commerce, 1926-27 (preliminary figures) ; — 


States, &c. 

Imports 

Exports 1 


& 

£ 

N.S. Wales .... 

69,018,840 

02,849,428 

Victona ..... 

55,569,214 

34,082,818 

Queensland .... 

18,508,887 

14,721,157 

S. Australia .... 

! 15,456,427 

17,01s,796 

W. Australia .... 

9,447,412 

13,073,922 

Tasmania 

1,736.858 

2,896,490 

Northern Tenitory . 

27,288 

32,929 

Total .... 

164,744,937 

144,775,541 


I 


1 lu this table the value of goods sent from one State to another for tranship- 
ment abroad has been reierred to the State from which the goods were finally dispatched. 


The following table shows the total and principal imports (consignments) 
into the United Kmgdom from, and total and principal exports trom the 
United Kingdom to, Australia (including Tasmania) in recent years, 
according to the British Board of Trade Returns : — 


- 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Import* from Australia— 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Butter 

4,726 

5,649 

9,486 

6,760 

Wheat 

2,597 

6,251 

11,667 

6,287 

Wheatmeal and Flour . 

1,216 

1,105 

1,850 

1,062 

Beef, trozen 

1,613 

1,496 

2,944 

2,829 

Mutton, frozen .... 

4,717 

1,961 

3,408 

2,632 

Rabbits, trozen .... 

452 

300 

463 

438 

Meal Extracts, etc. 

210 

149 

318 

379 

Sheei> skins 

1,247 

1,866 

1,246 

1,355 

Tallow 

491 

246 

772 

392 

Wool 

21,268 

26,4^8 

26,000 

25,638 

Leather 

342 

303 

210 

382 

Copper 

544 

298 

198 

104 

Lead 

1,911 

3,074 

3,594 

8,610 

Apples 

1,429 

l,i21 

1,657 

1,971 

Totftl of imports , , , , 

49,005 

59,023 

73,637 

61,03Q 
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- 


1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Exports (Sriiish produce) 
Australia, — 

to 

Thous. £. 

Tlious. £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Spints ..... 


1,421 

1,656 

1,711 

1,381 

Apparel 

Ohemit'al manufaotures . 


2,751 

2 S58 

2,860 

2,492 


1,098 

1,107 

1,067 

10,745 

1,204 

Cotton manufactures 


10,802 

10,729 

10,316 

Machinery .... 


3,867 

9,3S1 

3,735 

3,974 

3,993 

Iron and steel manufactures . 


9,058 

8,323 

7,314 

Paper 


2,525 

2,091 

3,370 

3,080 

Lmen manufactures 


993 

1,010 

1,187 

1,149 

Motor cars and cycles . 


1,263 

2,164 

3,021 

3,517 

Woollen yams 


775 

841 

60S 

467 

Woollen goods 


4,770 

4,526 

3,672 

3,400 

Arms, ammunition, etc. 


776 

490 

480 < 

707 

Books 


894 

900 

1 1,010 

1,678 

Total, all British exports . 


57,700 

4,175 

00,759 

; 00,109 

01,331 

Total, foreign and colonial produce 


5,159 

3,855 

2,430 


Total of imports from United Kiogilom (U.K. manufactures), 1927, 
61,189,507Z. ; exports to ITuited Kinpfdom, 52,808,6162. 

The q^uautities of wheat, wool, and meat imported from Australia into the 
United Kingdom in five years were — 


- 

1922 1 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1920 

Wheat . . . cwt. 

Wool (sheep’s or lamb’s) 
lbs. 

Beef, frozen . . cwt. 

Mutton, frozen , cwt. 

16,334,997 

457,863,900 

1,160,590 

984,110 

4, 654, <>00 

276,301,100 

849,989 

1,271,85b 

10,871,056 

228,834,000 

753,787 

452,476 

16,305,957 

225.143,000 
1,369,950 
620.851 I 

9,186,417 

304,414,500 

1,148,978 

750,874 


Shipping and Navigation. 

Number and net tonnage of the registered vessels ; — 


Years 

Sailing | 

Steam | 

1 Total 

No. 1 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

1922 

1,184 

89.317 

1,082 

392.916 

2,266 

482,233 

1923 

1,183 

88,023 

1,086 

389,523 

2,269 

427,546 

1924 

1,181 

37,427 

1,078 

401.^87 

2,2.59 , 

439,314 

1926 

1,260 

34,141 

974 

372,222 

2.234 I 

406,363 

1926 

1,261 

34,593 

971 

355,206 

2,232 

389,799 


Of t>arges, hulks, dredges, etc., not self-propelled, there were in 1926, 22G with a 
tonnage of 61,384. 


Vessels engaged in oversea trade, entered and cleared, with cargo and in 
ballast : — 


Years 

Entered 

Cleared | 

Total 

Number 

Tons 

Number 

Tons 

Number 

Tons 

1921-22 

1,567 

4,560,381 

1,644 

4,520,897 

2,936 

9,081.278 

1922-23 

1,489 

4,737,864 

1,446 

4,502,925 

3,122 

9,240,779 

1928-24 

1,546 

4.911,136 

1,676 

5,011,678 

8,449 

9,922.814 

1924-25 

1,726 

5,596,400 

1,723 

5,604,119 

3,166 

11,200,619 

1925-26 

1,583 

6,303,805 

1,573 

6,364,884 

8,166 

10.668,689 
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Nationality of vessels entered and cleared, 1926-26 : — 


- 

Entered 

Cleared 

Number 

Tons 

Number 

Tons 

Qieat Biitaiii .... 

084 

2,967,817 

687 

8,014,635 

Australian .... 

200 

383,178 

19S 

897,694 

New Zealand .... 

219 

492,255 

224 

498,650 

Other British .... 

51 

144,317 

50 

141,440 

French 

51 

109,417 

45 

92,149 

United States .... 

67 

205,391 

63 

225,412 

Norwegian .... 

94 

264,037 

90 

250,580 

Dutch 

35 ! 

124,824 

37 

133,762 

Japanese ....'. 

71 1 

240,193 ; 

71 

252,197 

German 

24 

76,650 

27 

84,418 

Other Foreign .... 

1 97 1 

292,226 

91 

273,947 


During the year 1925-26, 5,342,621 tons of oversea cargo were discharged 
at Australian ports and 5,169,407 tons were shipped for overseas countries. 

The number and net tonnage of all vessels, inclusive of coastwise, entering 
the principal ports during 1926-26 were as follows: Sydney (7,652), 8,717,770 
tons; Melbourne (3,808), 6,653,850 tons; Newcastle (4,680), 4,619,103 tons ; 
Adelaide (3,445), 4,112,367 tons; Brisbane (1,108), 3,044,334 tons; Fre- 
mantle (636), 2,884,858 tons; Townsville (564), 1,050,463 tons; and Hobart 
(534), 762,845 tons. 

Communications. 


Government Railways for the year ending June 30, 1926 : — 


State or Federal 

Miles 

Open 

Cost of Con- 
struction & 
Equipment 

Passengers 

earned 

Goods and 
Live 
Stock 
carried 

Gross 

Receipts 

Working 

Expenses 

N.S. Wales . 

6,742 

108,674,668 

Number 

130,725,581 

Tons 

16,032,811 

£ 

16,939,032 

£ 

12,619,993 

0,548,147 

Victoria . 

4,027 

68,888,145 

168,064,308 

8,728,496 

12.671,061 

Queensland . 

6,240 

51,655,649 

28,384,802 

6,106.386 

7,487,090 

4,287,718 

0,460,793 

S. Australia . 

2,499 

25,529,806 

25,343,319 

3,562,245 

7,081,1301 

Western Australia . 

8,864 

20,327.466 

10,457,719 

3,237,496 

3,337,202 

2,509,040 

Talsniania 

673 

6,450,185 

2,455,824 

694,191 

545,191 

604,038 

Federal— 



Trans- Australian 

1,061 

7,515,553 

34,612 

37,848 i 

276,430 

282,999 

187,835 

Oodnadatta . 

478 

2,663,099 

65,250 

46,870 

82,649 

Federal Capital 





Territory . 

5 

50,974 

138,928 

45,933 

11,666 

6,946 

43,210 

N. Territory 

199 

1,786,360 

5,298 

15,275 

41,847 

Totals 

'25,378 

288,301,956 

371,605,031 

36,607,554 

46,579,475 

3D,14S,169‘ 


» Includes 3,982, 314Z. accumulated and deferred charges. 


The staff employed on Government Railways numbered 116,676 persons. 

Private railways in Australia, open for general traffic, 1926, 972 miles ; 
not open for general traffic, 2, 088 miles. 

A trans-continental railway from north to south, over 1,000' miles in 
length, is under consideration. 

In Victoria a' scheme for the electri6 cation of the railways in the Metro- 
politan area has been carried out, Electric railways are also under construc- 
tion in Sydney. 

The State railway gauge is : In New South Wales, 4ft. S^in. (40 miles, 
3ft. Oin.) ; in Victoria, 6ft. Sin. (122 miles, 2it,6in.) ; in Queensland, 3ft. 6m. 
(30 miles, 2ft. Oin.); in South Australia, 5ft. Sin. for 1,288 miles, the rest, 
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3ft. 6m. ; in W. Anatralia, 3ft. Cin. ; and in Tasmania, 3ft. 6in. (25 miles, 
2ft. Oin.). Of the Federal lines, the gauge of the Trans- Australian and 
Federal Territory is 4ft. 8^in. ; and that of the Oodnadatta and Northern 
Territory is 3ft. 6m. A commission has recommended a uniform 4ft. 8Jin. 
gauge, and this has been accepted in principle. 

The following are the particulars of the operations of the electric tramways 
of the several States of the Commonwealth for the year 1925-6 or 1926 ^ : — 


State 

Mileage 

Cost of Con- 

Passengers 

Gross 

Worlting 

(Route) 

Equipment 

earned 

Revenue 

Expenses 

N.S. Wales 

182 

£ 

10,574,708 

Number. 

329,8^.000 

£ 

8,498,759 

£ 

3,035,046 

Victoria .... 

127 

4,716,776 

114,698,000 

1,169,557 

960,485 

Queensland . 

52 

2,033,318 

81,803,000 

767,708 

588,262 

S. Australia . 

73 

2,997,976 

66,207,000 

661,058 

472,412 

Western Australia . 

58 

1,559,483 

37,841,000 

368,290 

311,772 

Tasznauia 

27 

542,809 

16,972,000 

178,191 

142,141 

AU States . 

519 


647,350,000 

6,688,663 

5,610,118 


1 In most cases for year ended Jnne 30. 


There are also 75 miles of steam, and 40 miles of cable and horse traction, 
making a total of 634 miles. 

Ot the total length the several Governments control 421 miles, municipal 
authorities 167, and private enterprise 46 miles. 

Postal and telegr^h business, year ended June 30, 1926 : number of 
Post and Receiving Offices, 8,740 ; letters and cards received and dispatched, 
734,844,100; newspapers, hooks, and circnlans, 178,593,400; parcels, 
12,078,800; packets, 127,403,000 ; registered articles, 7,234,767; telegrams 
dispatched, 17,637,716, and cablegrams received and dispatched, 1,367,255. 
Receipts, 1925-26 : Post Office, 5,215, 684Z. ; telegraphs and radio, 1,511,658^.; 
telephones, 4,044,4142. ; total revenue, 10,771,7562. Expenses : Post Office, 
4,637,1262. ; telegraphs and radio, 1,704,7052. ; telephones, 3,487,2342. ; 
total, 9,829,0652. 

At June 30, 1926, 4,643 telephone exchanges with 309,206 lines and 
403,616 instruments connected were in operation. 

During the year 1925-26 5,838 flights, of a total duration of 6,427 hours, 
were carried out by civil aircraft, 487,603 miles were covered and 7,004 
passengers were carried. 

Aerial mail services are in operation in Queensland; Western Australia ; 
between Adelaide (South Australia) and Cootamundra (N.S. Wales) 
connecting with Sydney by rail, via Hay in New Sout*h Wales ; between 
Melbourne^ (Vic.) and Hay (N-S-W.) ; and between Mildura (Vic.) and 
Broken Hill (N.S.W.). The contractors are being subsidised by the 
Commonwealth Government. 21,689 letters were carried by the Queensland, 
240,609 by the Western Australian and 10,409 by the other services during 
the year. 

At June 30, 1926, 390,300 motor vehicles, 70,209 of vJ'hich were motor- 
cycles, were registered in Australia. The Revenue derived from Registration 
fees and Motor Tax was 2,235,7612. for the year. At June 30, 1927, 496,000 
(approx.) motor vehicles were registered. This figure represents 80 vehicles 
to each 1,000 of population. 

Wirelea^s tele^aphy stations are in operation in all the State Capitals, and 
in certain other places. 125,387 wireless Broadcast Listeners’ licences had 
been issued at June 30, 1926, and 214,136 at June 30, 1927. At this latter 
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date 20 broadcasting stations were licensed. Two beam stations are being 
erected, one for diiect communication with London, and the other for direct 
communication with Montreal. 

Money and Credit. 

On January 20, 1913, the Commonwealth Bank was opened at Sydney. 
Deposits and interest (general and savings bankl at December 31, 1926, were 
74, ] 38,459Z. The hank started without capital, and began to make profits in 
1913-14. At June, 1927, the capital was 4,000,000Z., which was trans- 
ferred from the reser've and redemption funds. The reserve fond amounted 
to 1,217,750Z. 

There are, besides, 17 private banks trading in Australia. Their paid-up 
capital on June 30, 1926, was 60,347, 674Z., and the amount of reserved 
profits, 42,344,006Z. 

The total liabilities of cheque-paying Banks trading in the Common- 
wealth, in the quarter ended March 31, 1927, were 355,640, 400Z., and the 
deposits, including Savings Bank deposits in the Commonwealth Bank 
amounting to 45,011,912Z., were 340,685,432Z. 

The total number of accounts open in the Savings Banks in the Common- 
wealth on March 31, 1927. was 4,409,627, and the amount on deposit, 
196,071, 554Z. 

There are 2 mints in the Commonwealth, at Melbourne (opened 
1872), and Perth (1899), Besides issuing gold coin (sovereigns and 
half-sovereigns) they also issue gold bullion, partly for the use of local 
manufacturers (jewellers and dentists), and partly for expoi-t. Since 1916 
silver and bronze coins have been minted at the Sydney and Melbourne 
Mints on behalf of the Commonwealth Treasury. The Sydney Mint was. 
closed at the end of 1926. 

The gold issues during 1926 are shown in the following table : — 


Mint 

1 Coin j 

Bullion 

Total 

Sovereigns 

Half- 1 
Sovereigns j 

1 Total 

Sydney 

Melbourne . 

Perth .... 

Total . 

& 

1,031,060 

211,107 

1,313,678 

1 ^ 

1,031,050 

211,107 

1 1,313,578 

& 

358,237 i 

149,100 

651,644 

£ 

1,889,287 

360,207 

1,865,222 

2,555,735 

— 

1 2,665,735 

1,058,981 

3,614,716 


Silver coinage to the value of 716,750Z., and bronze to the value of 
7,685Z., were issued during the year ended June 30, 1926. 

On June 27, 1927, notes issued by the Commonwealth and unredeemed 
amounted to 48,393,2267. The amount of gold held in reserve on that date 
was 22,065,071Z., representing 45*6 per cent, of the liability. Bank notes 
ceased to circulate after 1911. 


Norfolk Island, 29* S. latitude, 168" B. longitude, area 18 square miles, population 
(Dec. 81, 1025) 747 (367 males and 880 females). Tlie island was formerly part of the Colony 
of New South Wales aud then of Van Diemen's Land. It has been a distinct settlement 
since 1866, and under an Order-in-Oouncil of 1900 was governed by tlie Governor of New 
South Wales ; but from July 1, 1914, the affairs of the island have been administered by 
the Commonwealth Government. In 1926-26 the imports (mostly from the Commonwealth) 
were valued at 1S,882Z., and the exports, 6,1561. 

N 
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Books of Beference concerning the Commonwealth of 
Australia. 

1. Official Publications. 

Each of the States publishes an Annual Year-Book or Statistical Register, as well as 
Annual Reports of the various administrative, industrial, educational, and other 
departments, and Official Publications dealing with Australia are issued by the Common- 
wealth Statistician. 

The Australian Commonwealth ; its Resources and Production. Annual. 

Colonial Office List. Published annually. London. 

Reports on Economic and Financial Situation. London (Department of Overseas 
Trade). Annual. 

Statistical Abstract for the British Self-governing Dominions, Crown Colonies, Ac. 
Annual. (Board of Trade.) London. 

Our Commonwealth : A Handbook of the Australian Commonwealth Constitution. 
By the Hon A. Bruce Smith, K..O. Sydney, 1904. 

Historical Records of Australia. Library Committee of the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment. Watson, Dr. F. (ed.). Sydney. 1914-1926 

Official History of Australia in the War of 1914-18. Bean, C. E. W. (ed.). Sydney, 
1921-1926, 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

ApaUy {Lord and lady), The Amateur Settlers. London, 1926. 

Atkinson, Mered'ith (Ed.), Australia : Economic and Political Studies, by various winters, 
Helboume, 1920. 

Beck (Walter), Das Individuum hei den Australiern. Leipzig, 1924. 

Bridges (Philipiia), A Walk-about in Australia. London, 1925. 

Chidell (P.), Australia White or Yellow? London, 1926. 

Cflhham (Sir A. J.), Australia and Back. London, 1926. 

Coghlan (Sir T. A.), Labour and Industry in Australia. London, 1918. 

Collinffndgt (George), First Discovery of Australia and New Guinea. Sydney, 1906. 
Cooke \S. R.) and Bmenport (E. H.), Australian Finance London, 1926 
CopIandiJ). B.), Monetary Policy and its Ap)»lication to Australia. Melbourne, 1926. 
CrivelU{Qi. M.) and Louvet (Pierre). L’Australie et la Paciftque. Paris, 1928. 

Crowther (G. R ), Famous Australians. Melbourne, 1926. 

BaM (Knut), In Savage Australia. London, 1926. 

Bunbdbin (T.), The Making of Australia. London, 1922. 

Evatt (H, B.), Federalism in Australia Sydney and London, 1918. 

Fotoler (J. M.), Australia’s Perils. Beal and Imaginary. Melbourne, 1926. 
iifordon <fc Qotch, Australian Handbook. Annual. London. 

JSassert (Eurt), Australien und Neuseeland: geographisch und economisch. Gotha — 
Stuttgart, 1924. 

Heaton (H.), Modem Economic History (with special reference to Australia). 
Melbourne, 1921. 

■facZi! L.\ Northmost Australia. Melbourne and London, 1922. 

Johnston (Sir H.), Pioneers in Australasia. New Edition. London, 1925 
Joss (A. W.), History of Australasia. 13th Edition. Sydney, 1927. 

Jose (A. W.) and Carter (H. J.), The Illustrated Australian Encyclopedia. Sydney, 
1927. 

Herr (Ronald), The Law of the Australian Constitution, Sydney, 1925, 

Lyng (Jens), Non-Britishers in Australia. Melbourne, 1927. 

Masson (B. R.), An Untamed Territory, the Northern Territory of Australia. London, 
1015. 

Mills (Stephen), Taxation in Australia. London, 1925. 

Moore (W. H.), The Constitution of the Commonwealth of Australia. 2ud Edition. 
Melbourne, 1910. 

Oxford Survey of Empire. (6 Vols.) Vol. V. Australasia. New Edition. London. 1025. 
Brice (A. G.), The Foundation and Settlement of South Australia, 1829-1845. Adelaide, 
1924. 

Quick (Hon. Sir J.) and Garran (R. R.), The Annotated Constitution of the Australian 
Commonwealth. Sydney, 1901. 

Quick (Hon. Sir J.), and Gi'oom (Hon, L.E.), The Judicial Power of the Commonwealth. 
Helboume, 1904. 

Boberte (S. H,), History of Australian Land Settlement (1788-1920). Melbourne, 1924. 
Bogers (J. Australasia. 2nd ed. Oxford and London, 1925. 

J^ell (N, w.), The British Empire and World Peace. Toronto, 1922. 

Soott (Ernest), A Short History of Australia. Oxford, 1916. 

Spencer (Sir W. B.), and Gillen (F. J.), The Northern Tribes of Central Australia. 
London, 19()4.— Across Australia. London, 1912. — The Native Tribes of the Nortfhem 
Territory of Australia. London, 1914. 
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Stanlty (M. P.), My Daily Messacje. Sydney, 1926. 

Sutcliffe 1 J T.), Tue History of Trade Unionism m Australia. Melbourne, 1921.— The 
National Dividend. AUlluainie, 19-.6. 

Sweetman (E.), Australian Consiitutional Developuient. Melbourne, 1925. 

Taylor (l)r T G.), Ausiralia : Ph\siogra]»hic and Economic. Oxford, 1911.— A 
Gkoi raphy of A.ustralia Oxford, 1920. 

Terry (M.), Across Unknown Australia London, 1925 

Thomas B.), Some Myths and Legends of the Australian Aborigines. Melbourne, 1923. 

Thomson (R. P.), A National History of Australia, New Zealand, and the Adjacent 
Islands London, 1917. 

Thuoing (0. F.), Human Australasia. New York, 1023. 

Tregarthen (G.) and Bayley (P. E. G.), Australian Commonwealth. London, 1924. 
Waltdane (Karl F.), In Busch und Savann« n Anstraliens. Berlin, 1924. 

Willard (Myra), History of the White Australia Pol icy. Melbourne, 1923. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Constitutioii and Government. 

New South Wales became a British Possession in 1788 ; a partially 
elective Legislative Council was established in 1843, and responsible govern- 
ment in 1856. New South Wales federated with the other Australian States 
to form the Commonwealth of Australia in 1901. The legislative power of 
the State is vested in a Parliament of two Houses, the Legislative Counoil 
and the Legislative Assembly. The Legislative Council consists of not 
less than twenty-one members (96 in September, 1927), appointed by the 
Crown for life. Members travel free on the Slate railways and tramways. 
The President receives an annual salary of 1,200Z., and the Chairman of 
Committees, 700/. The Legislative Assembly has 90 members, each elected 
under a system of preferential voting to represent one electoral district, this 
method of election having replaced a system of proportional represenlition 
introduced in 1918. Postal voting is permissible. Every man or woman, 
being a natural born or naturalised British subject above 21 years of 
age, having resided six months in the Commonwealth, three months in 
the State, and one month in the electorate, is qualified as an elector. 
Members of the Legislative Assembly are paid (since 1925) 8752. per annum, 
and they are allowed to travel free on Government railways and tramways in 
the State. The leader of the Opposition receives an additional allowance of 
2502. per annum. The duration of a Parliament is not more than three 
years. The Women’s Legal Status Act, 1918, gives women the same political 
rights as men. The executive is in the hands of a Governor, appointed 
by the Imperial Government. 

Governor.— Bis Excellency Admiral Sir Dudley Eawson Stratford De 
Chair, K.C.B., M.V.O. (from February 28, 1924). 

Lieut. ‘Governor . — The Honourable Sir William Portus Cullen, K.C.M.G., 
LL.D. 

In the exercise of the executive the Governor is advised by a Cabinet 
consisting of the following members (October, 1927) : — 

Premier cmd Colonial Trecuiurer , — The Hon. T, R. Bavin, K.O., M.L.A. 

Colonial Secretary . — The Hon. A. Bruntvell, M.L.A. 

Secretary for Mines and Minister for Forests . — The Hon, F. A. Gliajfey, 
M.L.A. 

Attorney ’•G&neral . — The Hon. F. S. Boyce, K.O., M.L.O, 

Mmister of Public Instruction . — The Hon. D, H. Brimmond, M.L.A. 
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Secretary for Public Works and MinAdcr for Railwoeys. — ^The Hon. 
E. A. Buttensliaw, M.L.A. 

Secretary for Lands » — The Hon. R. T. Ball, M.L.A. 

Minister for Agrimlture. — The Hon. H. V. 0. Thorby, M.L.A. 

Minister for Local Governnient — The Hon. Colonel M. F. Bruxmr, M.L.A. 
Minister for Public EeaUJi.^-ThQ Hon. Dr. R. Arthur, M.L.A. 

Minister for Justice. — ^The Hon. J. R. Lee, M.L.A. 

Minister for Labour and Industry — The Hon. E. H. Parrar, M.L.C. 
Assistant Treasurer. — The Hon. B. S. Stevens, M.L.A. 

Honorary Afm/s/rr.— The Hon. J. Eyan, M.L.A. 


Agent-General in London. — Right Hon. Sir George Warhurton Fuller, 
K.C.M.G. (appointed 1928) ; Australia House, vStrand, London, W.C. 2. 

Local Government. 

A system of Local Government extends over the whole of the State, 
except the Western Land Division, where, however, seven municipalities 
are incorporated. There are 180 boroughs and municipal districts under the 
title of municipalities, and in addition 1S6 corporate bodies called shires. 
The central Government of the State affords financial assistance to the 
municipalities and shires in the form of endowment oi of grants for special 
purposes, e.g. road-making. A sum of at least 150,000^. per annum is 
distributed amongst ihe shires as endowment. 

General rates are charged on the unimproved value of the land, and 
not on the annual rental. Special local and loan rates may be imposed 
on the improved or unimproved valne at the option of the Council. 
Hospitals, benevolent institutions, public libraries, parks, churches, and 
(outside the city of Sydney) unoccupied Crown lands are exempt from 
taxation. 


Area and Population, 

The area of Kew South Wales, inclusive of Lord Howe Island and the 
Federal Capital Territory (912 sq. miles at Canberra and 28 at Jervis Bay), 
is 310,372 square miles. 

The population (including aborigines) at six consecutive censuses was : — 


Tear 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Pop. per 
square mile 

Average in- 
crease percent, 
per annum. 

1871 

276,651 

228,430 

503,981 

1*62 

8-7 

1881 

411,149 

840,319 

751,468 

2*42 

4T 

1891 

612,562 

712,456 

519,672 

1,132,234 

3*65 

4*2 

1901 

646,677 

1,359,138 

4*38 

1*8 

19111 

868,860 

1 789,896 

1,648,746 

5*33 

2*0 

' 1921 1 

1,072,424 

1,029,544 

2,101,968 

6*79 

2*5 


> Excluding Federal Capital territory (1,724 in 1911, 2,572 in 1021). 


The population at March 31, 1927, was: males, 1,203,742 ; females, 
1,158,208 ; total, 2,361,950. 
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The population according to race (exclusive of full-blood aboriginals) at 
the census of 192], shows European as 1,058,196 males, 1,024,105 females. 
Non-European (full-blood), 9,728 males, 1,353 females; hall-caste 3,677 
males, 3,412 females. Grand total: 1,071,501 males, 1,028,870 females. 

There were, in 1921, 2,082,272 persons (98 per cent, of the population) of 
British nationality ; 6,058 Chinese ; 1,629 United States of America ; 1,271 
Greek; 1,159 French; 1,117 Italian; 939 German: 776 Russian; 536 
Swedish, and 4,614 other nationalities. 

For occupational census returns in 1921, see The Statesman’s Year 
Book, 1925, p. 359. 

At the end of 1926 the popnlation of Sydney, including subnrbs and 
shipping, was 1,070,510. The chief country municipalities, with their 
populations, were as follow : — Newcastle and suburbs, 99,850 ; Broken 
Hill, 24,010; Auburn, 17,710; Bankstown, 17,270 ; Granville, 16,800; 
Parramatta, 16,400 ; Lithgow, 16,380 ; Cessnock, 13,840 ; Lidcombe, 13,540 ; 
Maitland, E. & W., 12,960 ; Holioyd, 12,340; Goulbum, 11,940; 
Katoomha, 10,020 ; Bathurst, 9,880 ; Lismore, 9,280 ; Waega Wagga, 
8,410; Albury, 8,210; Orange, 7,960; Wollongong, 7,580 ; Kurri Kuni, 
7,350; Fairfield, 6,970 ; Tamworth, 6,960 ; Grafton and South Grafton, 
6,350 ; Liverpool, 5,910 ; Armidale, 5,730 ; Dubho, 5,130 : Dundas, 4,890 ; 
Forbes, 4,680 ; Glen Innes, 4,520; Inverell, 4,510; Cowra, 4,310; Parkes, 
4,260; Windsor, 4,180. 

The following table shows the births, deaths, and marriages for five 
years: 


[B 


Total 

Births 

lUe^dtiiuate 

Births 

Total 

Deaths 

Excess of 
Births 

B 

17,583 

17,507 

18,077 

18,522 

19,219 

65,214 

64,112 

53,670 

54,615 

53,126 

2,700 

2,698 

2,580 

2,756 

2,748 

19,178 

21,051 

20,821 

20,823 

22,188 

36,036 

33,061 

32,849 

33,792 

30,938 


The annual rates per 1,000 of the population in 1926 were : Births, 22*88 ; 
Deaths, 9*56; Marriages, 8*28. 

The following table shows the movement of population during the last 
five years ; — 


Tear 

Arrivals j 

Depaitnres 


Interstate 

O'versea 

Total 

Interstate 

Oversea 

Total 

1922 

277,938 

53,326 

331,264 

283,432 

38,820 

322,252 

1923 

283,014 

48,084 

331,098 

290,691 

36,916 

827,606 

1924 

300,816 

55,066 

355,882 

304,095 

39,652 

343,747 

1925 

308,241 

55,201 

363,442 

311,035 

42,208 

358,243 

1926 

288,354 

62,395 

360,749 

288,792 

43,675 

332,367 


Eeligiott. 

Th®re_ is no established church, in New South Wales, and freedom of 
worship is accorded to all. An Act abolishing State aid to religion was 
passed in 1862. 
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Tlie following table shows the statisticjs of the religious denominations 
in New South Wales at the census of 1921 ; — 


Denomination 

Ministers 

of 

Religion 1 

Adherents 

1921 

Denomination 

IMinisters 

of 

Religion l 

Adherents 

1921 

Church of England . 

603 

1,027,410 

Jews 

7 

10,160 

Roman Catholic * . 

559 

602,815 

Salvation Army . 

47 

9;490 

Presbyterian . 

205 

219,932 

Church of Ohnst . 

28 

7,941 

Methodists 

298 

181,977 

Seventh Day Ad- 



Congregational 

81 

22,235 

ventist 

81 

4,837 

Baptist . 

80 

24,722 

Others . 

88 

84,331 

Lutheran 

13 

5,031 







Total . 

2,080 

2,100,871 • 


1 Registered for the celebration of marriages in New South Wales for the year 1927. 

2 Incli-des 20,240 “ Catholics undefined.” 

2 Exclusive of persons in Federal capital territory and full-blood aborigines. 


Instruction. 

The state maintains a system of national education, and instruction is 
compulsory between the ages of 7 and 14 years. In all State schools educa- 
tion is free. There are a number of private schools subject to State 
inspection. 

There were at the end of 1926, 3,179 Government schools, classified as 
follows 'High schools 30 ; public primary schools 1,952 ; provisional schools 
670 ; half-time schools 70 ; travelling schools 1 ; evening continuation 
schools 54 ; correspondence schools 1 ; subsidised schools 498 ; industrial and 
reformatory schools 3 ; total 3,179 schools. During 1926 there were 348,187 
children enrolled, and an average attendance in December quarter of the 
year of 271,690, with 11,313 teachers. The pupils receiving Kindergarten 
instruction at Government schools numbered 11,639. In 1926 the expenditure 
on Public Instruction ^exclusive of technical education) was 4,198,452Z. 

At the end of 1926 there were 702 private schools (with 83,748 pupils 
and 4,313 teachers), of which 482 were Roman Catholic Denominational 
Schools, having 2,795 teachers and 67,637 scholars. The Church of England 
Denominational Schools numbered 59 with 574 teachers and 6,776 scholars ; 
other denominational schools 21, teachers 228, pupils 2,546. 

The University of Sydney, founded in 1860, has 2,392 individual students 
(including 665 women) with 208 professors, lecturers and demonstrators. 
There are 4 denominational colleges, Church of England, Roman Catholic, 
Presbyterian, and Methodist, and a college for women (unsectarian), 
affiliated to the University. The Technical College, with branch schools, 
had a total enrolment of 26,796 in 1926. 

Pension, Widows and Pamily Allowances. 

Eor particulars of other pensions see under Australia, The numbers 
cuirent in New South Wales on June 30, 1926, were: old age, 49,388 
(Males, 20,969; Eemales, 28,419); invalidity and accident, 20,193 (Males, 
8,896 ; Females, 11,1:97). 

The Widows Pensions Act of New South Wales, 1925, provides for 
pensions to widows with dependent children. The maximum pension is 
IZ. per week with 10s. for each child under 14 years. The amount of each 
pensiou is ascertained by deducting from the maximum annual amount 
11, for each 11, by which the widow’s net income exceeds 78Z. Pensions 
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■became payable on March 10, 1926. On July 1, 1927, pensions were being 
paid to 5,449 widows with 11,654 children, the amount paid during the year 
was 553,6342. 

The Family Endowment Act, 1927, provides for the payment of endow- 
ment in respect of children under 14 years of age in catses where the ‘family 
income ’ for the twelve months preceding the date of claim is less than the 
living wage (fixed^ by the Industrial Commission to cover the maintenance of 
a man and his wife) plus 137. for each dependent child. The Endowment, 
at the rate of 6s. per week, is payable to the mothers. A residence qualifica- 
tion of two years in New South Wales is prescribed in respect of the mothers 
and of the children except those under 2 years who were born in the State. 
Endowment is not restricted to the families of wage and salary earners. The 
allowances are paid from the Family Endowment Fund, to which employers 
paying wages exceeding in the aggregate to 1502. per annum pay tax at the 
rate of 3 per cent, of the total wages paid. 

Justice and Crime. 

In New South Wales legal prccesses may be gi ouped within the Lower or 
Magistrates Courts, or of the Higher Coni’ts presided over by Judges. There 
is also an appellate jurisdiction. Prisoners charged with capital crimes must 
be tried before the Supreme Court. 

Children's Courts have been established with the object of remoTirg 
children as far as possible from the atmosphere of a public comt. Fair Kents 
Courts were established in 1916, their function being the determination of the 
fair rental of small dwellings and retail shops. There are also a number of 
tribunals exercising special jurisdiction, e,g. the Industrial Commission, the 
Workers’ Compensation Commission. 

In 1925 there were 85,970 convictions before magistrates at Courts of 
Petty Sessions and Children's Courts, and during the eighteen months ended 
June 30, 1926, there were 1,060 distinct persons convicted at the Higher 
Courts. On June 80, 1926, there were 1,404 convicted prisoners in gaol. 


Finance. 

The following are statistics of net revenue^ for years ended June 30. 


Tear 
ended 
June SO 

From 

Taxation 

Land Revenue 

From 

Busiuess 

Undertakings 

Prom Mis- 
cellaneous 
Sources • 

Total 

Net Revenue 

1923 

1924 
192ii 
1926 
1927* 

& 

7,799,118 

7,988,131 

8,676,618 

9,748,541 

12,573,329 

& 

1,912,480 
1,927,906 
2,046,168 
2,010.864 
2,099 889 

& 

21,761,804 
22,462,911 
23,672,263 
24,364 928 
26.577,037 

£ 

4,672,692 
4,y72,861 
6,155 009 
5,444,883 
5,809,610 

£ 

30,145,944 

37,851,809 

39,549,048 

41,569,166 

47,069,766 


1 The figures for tbe last three years, shown m this and in the following table, include 
some items which are not now included in the accounts of the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, VIZ portion of the j)rcceeds of motor taxation collected and paid to the Main Roads 
B<‘ard, and the revenue and expeuaiture relating to the metropolitan water supply and 
sewerage works. 

* Prell ninarv figures. 

* Including revenue collected hy the Federal Government and returned to State. 

Under the heading ‘ Business Undertakings ' is included revenue from 
railways, tramways, water supply and sewerage, and Sydney Harbour Trust. 

Taxation is obtained from stamp and probate duties, land tax, income 
tax, motbr tax, betting taxes, totalizator tax, racecourse admission tax, and 
licences. A payment of 26s. per head per annum has been made to the 
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State by the Commonwealth Government since 1910, but this arrangement 
for returning to the States portion of the revenue collected by the Common- 
wealth is under consideration with a view to revision. 

The following table shows the net expenditure exclusive of expenditure 
from loans (cf. note at the head of the last table) : — 


Year 
ended 
June 30 

Railways 

and 

Tramways 
(including 
Interest on 
Capital) 

Water 
Supply and 
Sewerage 
(including 
Interest on 
Capital 

Public 

Instruction 

(excluding 

Endow- 

ments) 

Other 
Interest on 
Public Debt, 
and Special 
Deposits 

Other 

Services 

Total 

Net 

Expendi- 
ture from 
Revenue 

1923 

1924 
1926 
1926 
1927 » 1 

& 

18,787,004 
19,435,743 
19,843,234 
22,200 838 
23,866,608 

& 

1,745,673 

1,841,883 

1,667,389 

2,284.105 

2,349,385 

£ 1 
3,941,290 I 
3,084,667 ; 
3,831,698 
4,364,481 
4,607,571 ! 

I 1,827,102 
[ 2,239,395 
8,338,368 
2,977,517 

I 8,100,385 

£ 

9,041,367 

10,649,731 

11,656,344 

10,993,609 

11,567,518 

£ 

85,342,486 

37,251,419 

40,836.788 

42,820,400 

43,480,417 


1 Preliminary figme 8. 


'The amount of the Funded Debt on June 30, 1927, was 227,834, 417^. 
((exclusive of Closer Settlement Debentures, &c., 2,493, 479Z., and 10,885,149Z. 
raised for redemption purposes and proceeds not credited) with mean rate 
of interest 4*8 per cent. Of this amount about 88 per cent, has been 
spent on reproductive works. 

The financial statistics of the Municipalities and Shires (area 117,830,493 
acres) are as follows for the year 1925 : — 


Municipalities and 
Shires 

Assessed 

Annual 

Value 

Improved 

Capital 

Value 

Income 

Expendi- 

ture 

Loans Out. 
standing 

City of Sydney 
Metropolitan Munici- 
palities 

Metropolitan Shires 

£ 

6,811,632 

10,928,921 

£ 

i 151,367,380 

i 

224,305,050 

£ 

2,975,740 

2,414,315 

306,124 

£ 

3,086,813 

2,568,579 

341,893 

£ 

12,518,421 

15,175,884 

318,208 

Total Metropolitan 

- 

- 

5,690,179 

6,996,784 

28,007,513 

Country Municipalities 
Country Shires . 

7,324,409 

90,320,731 

2,020,049 

2,111,400 

1,89^811 

2,211,314 

1,594,900 

632,379 

Total Country 

- 

1 

4,137,449 

4,110,125 

2,227,279 

Grand Total . 

- 

i~ - 
1 

9,883,628 

10,106,909 

80,234,792 


For Defence, see Gommonwealth of Australia. There is a complete 
naval establishment, the main works being at Garden Island, Sydney. 
Sydney is the headquarters of the squadron in Australian w^atera, and has a 
dockyard, naval coaling station, and victualling and other stores. The coat 
of defence is home hy the Commonwealth Government. 

Production and Industry. 

I. Land Settlement. 

The total area of land alienated or in process of alienation from the 
CSrown on June 30, 1926, was 64,716,232 acres, exclusive of Federal Capital 
Territory. The total area of land neither alienated nor in process of 
alienaiaon was 133,320,268 acres. 
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II. AGKICtJLTTJRE. 

In 1925-26 there were 4,543,541 acres under crops (including 2,118 
acres double cropped). 

The area under cultivation in New South Wales during four years and the 
principal crops produced were as follows : — 


Year ended 
June 30 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Acres 

4,914,486 

*1926 

Area under 
Cultivation 

Value of all 
Crops 

Acres 

4,690,459 

Acres 

4,811,891 

Acres 

4,543,541 

21,S00,S60Z. 

20,555,7402. 

28,784,8202. 

20,741,0002. 

Principal Crops 

Area 

Produce 

Area 

Pi-oduce 

Area 

Produce 

Area 

Produce 


Acres 

Bush. 

Acres 

Bush. 

Acres 1 

Bush. 

Acres 

Bush. 

[Grain . 

2,942,867 

28,667,949 

2,945,385 

33,176,000 

3,550,078 

59,767,000 

2,925,012 

33,805,500 

Wheat { 


Tons 


Tons 


Tons, 


Tons 

IHay . 

698,184 

049,049 

003,622 

702,636 

763,287 

1,157,666 

750,605 

866,275 



Bush. 


Bush. 


Bush. 


Bush. 

Maize Grain . 

138,169 

3,287,623 

166,974 

4,623,000 

146.564 

4,208,200 

120,955 

3,278 350 

[Grain. 

3,899 

55,518 

4,357 

71,910 

6,638 

118,300 

0,614 

105,150 

Barley { 


Tons 


Tons 


Tons. 


Tons 

iHay . 

1,271 

1,441 

1,584 

2,196 

1,150 

1,420 

781 

879 



Bush. 


Bush. 


Bush. 


Bash. 

[ Grain . 

74,006 

1,250,772 

86,693 

1,570,800 

123,517 

2,511,400 

101,097 

1,615,650 

Oats { 


Tons 


Tons 


Tons 


Tons 

IHay . 

217,022 

265,413 

242,416 

299,571 

275,334 

400,481 

210,271 

244,520 

Potatoes . 

22,668 

35,726 

21,879 

61,079 

23,403 

57,274 

22,731 

43,137 

Lucerne (Hay) 

72,427 

144,611 

83,847 

167,682 

98,050 

218,288 

89,407 

176,386 



Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 

Tobacco . 

2,668 

27,122 

1,460 

9,225 

719 

4,567 

1,473 

11,869 


The area sown for wheat during the season 1926-27 was 3,649,730 acres, 
of which 3,336,450 acres were for grain, 313,280 were reaped for 394,950 
tons of hay, while 103,812 acres either failed or were fed off. The total 
yield of grain was 47,288,600 bushels. 


— 

Cane-sugar | 

Grapes 

Year 
ended 
June 30 

Total 

Area 

Tons 

Total 

Area 

Wines \ 

\ 

Table 

Fruit 

Dried 

Fruit 


Acres 


Acres 

Gallons 1 

Tons 

Cwts. 

1922 

12,780 

149,474 

12,583 

627,105! 

2,914 

10,885 

1923 

14,583 

147,992 

13,734 

771,206; 

3,613 

17,021 

1924 

17,315 

132,084 

14,559 

1,459,778, 

3,983 

23,626 

1925 

19,993 

228,978 

14,787 

1,171.336 

3,590 

23,133 

1926 

19,363 

297,335 

14,465 

1,240,893 

3,837 

29,300 


The principal fruit-culture of the State is that of the orange. There 
were in June, 1926, 31,285 acres under citms fruit, with a production of 
2,486,020 bushels; the area under other fruit exclusive of bananas was 
41,163 acres. During 1925-26 the production of bananas was 68,167 cases 
from an area of 1,729 acres. 

At June 30, 1926, the State had 53,860,000 sheep, 2,937,130 cattle, 
651,085 horses, and 382,674 swine. The production of wool as in the grease 

K 2 
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was in the year ended June 30, 1926, 402,490,000 lbs. In the same year the 
production of butter was 106,967,661 lbs.; cheese, 6,462,635 lbs,; bacon and 
ham, 22,958,371 lbs. 

There were 137,300 persons employed permanently in rural holdings 
during the year ended June 30, 1926. 

There is a Forestry Commission. The estimated forest area is 11,000,000 
acres. The total area of State forests amounts to 5,230,601 acres, and 
1,653,817 acres have been set apart tentatively as timber reserves. The 
revenue from royalties, licences, &c., amounted in the year ended June 
30, 1922, to 217, 841?.; in 1923 to 168,698?. ; in 1924 to 186,393?.; m 1925 
to 209,733?. ; and in 1926 to 224,207?. There were 532 saw-mills, the 
employees numbering 5,645, and the value of plant and machinery was 
1,101,405?., and land and buildings 978,684?. The output of native timber 
amounted to 169,991,161 superficial feet valued at 2,142,549?. The esti- 
mated value of production from Forestry in 1925-26 was 1,871,000?. 

III. Mines and Minerals. 

The aggi’egate value of all minerals won in N.S.W. to the end of 1926 
was 400,550,710?. The following table gives details for the year 1926 : — 



1 There were 141 collieries and 24,126 employees in 1926. 

This table does not include iron made from scrap, valued at 1,416,030?., lime, valued 
at 1,244,906?., Portland cement, 12, 087, 730?., and coke, 11,014,479?. 

The bulk of the ores produced in the silver-lead mines of New South 
Wales is exported for treatment to other parts of Au.‘'tralia or despatched 
overseas in the form of concentrates. Therefore the figures in the foregoing 
statement do not indicate the full value of the products of the mines and the 
following estimates for the year 1926 have been prepared by the Department 
of Mines : — 


Metal obtained within Concentrates exported 
Australia from ores oversea (contents by 
mined in N.S.W. averaj^e assay). 
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There were 19 metal extraction and ore reduction TPorks in New South 
Wales in 1926, giving employment to 3,210 peisons, for the smelting of 
silver, copper, tin, and pig iion, the value of tie output being 12,017,767Z. 
In 1926, 979,715 tons ol coke weie manufactuied at gas and coke works, 
valued at 1,327,884Z. 

IV. Manufactitiies. 


The following table is compiled from the returns of 1925-26 : — 


OlaBsiflcation 

Establish- 

ments 

Average 
Number of 
Employees 

® .."to 

iHHt 

P liq Ph 

Goods Mann- 
factored and 
Work Done 

Materials 
and Fuel 
Used 

Treating raw pastoral products . 

Oils and fats, animal, vegetable, due. 
Processes in stone, clay, glass, &c. . 

248 

8,741 

1,OOOZ. 

784 

1,OOOZ. 

7,626 

1,OOOZ. 

G,26S 

41 

1,657 

317 

3,030 

1,934 

402 

9,853 

2,185 

6,578 

2,682 

Working m wood 

984 

10,445 

2,060 

8,362 

5,165 

Metal works, machinery, &c. 

985 

44,700 

10,206 

44, •'■65 

27.626 

Connected with food, drink, and narcotics 

979 

20,702 

8,954 

48,624 

37,305 

Clothing and textile fabrics and materials. 

1,807 

35,364 

4,483 

16,09U 

8,354 

Books, paper, printing and engraving 

601 

18,327 

2,655 

7,989 

3,365 

M' sical instnunents, etc. 

28 

1,044 

214 

779 

432 

Arms and Ex]tlosives 

3 

395 

102 

158 

26 

Vehicles & fittings, saddlery, harness, &c. 

1,038 

8,944 

1,615 

3,908 

1,571 

Sh p and boat building 

52 

4,977 

1,260 

1,128 

2,068 

675 

Furniture, bedding and upholstery . 

446 

6,345 

3,762 

2,007 

Drugs, chemicals and by-prodnets . 

161 

8,176 

653 

4,966 

2,562 

Surgical and other scientific Instruments . 

80 

805 

53 

131 

61 

Jewellery, timepieces, plated ware . 

97 

841 

167 

429 

159 

Heat, light and power 

187 

4,301 

1,158 

192 

8,374 

8,444 

Leatherware, not elsewhere included 

45 

1,472 

730 

882 

Minor Wares, not elsewhere included 

82 

2,272 

420 

•2,ii01 

1,100 

Total 

8,196 

174,101 

33,566 

189,903 

j 106,125 


The estimated value of production from the primary an(i manufacturing 
industries in 1925-26 was as follows: Pastoral, 42,369, 000^. ; agriculture, 
20,741,000/.. ; dairying and farmyard, 14,712, OOOZ ; foiests, fisheries, and 
trapping. 5, 609, OOOZ. ; mining, 12,846,000/. ; total primary, 95,777, OOOZ. ; 
manufacturing, 64, 838, OOOZ ; total, 160, 6 15, OOOZ. 

Commerce and Communications. 


The external commerce of New South Wales, exclusive of Inter-State 
trade, is included in the Statement of the Commerce of the Commonwealth. 
The total external commerce of the State is given in the following table 




Exports Oversea 

Year ended Jtme 30 

Imports Oversea 

Australian 

Produce 

Other Produce 

Total 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

£ 

65.010,083 

58,225,040 

66,321,747 

64,009,919 

68,946,777 

£ 

40,176,208 

40,506.465 

68 212,750 
51,666,742 
60,407,279 

£ 

2,406,714 

2,640,681 

2.364.455 

2,436,072 

3,407.797 

£ 

42,681,922 

43,147,146 

60,577,205 

54.001,814 

62,816,076 


The chief exports are wool, wool tops, butter, wheat, flour, fruits, sugar, 
timber, meats (frozen and preserved), hides and skins, tallow, leather, 
pig-lead, tin, copper, coal, find ^old. 
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On June 30, 1927, 5,750 miles of Government railway were open ; tlie 
revenue for 1926-27 was 18,906,5432. ; the expenditure, 13,795,8532.; the 
number of passengers earned, 141,615,806 There are 7 private railways 
ha\ing a total mileage of 112 miles (mainly colliery lines). The Sydney 
suburban railways are being converted from steam to electricity. With the 
exception of a steam tramway of 2| miles in extent under private control, all 
tramways are the property of the Government. There were, on June 30, 1927, 
209^ miles of tramways open for traffic, the capital cost being 11,586,0502. 
The gross earnings for 1926-27 were 3,806,0982.; the working expenses, 
3,487,8342. 

The number of registered motor vehicles on June 30, 1927, was 177,210, 
including 27,202 motor oyclcs and 28,839 vans and lorries. 

There are 104,764 miles of roads in New South Wales, including 23,354 
miles metalled. There are 4,916 bridges over 20ft. span with total length 
of 397,393 feet. The Sydney Harbour Bridge is in course of erection. It 
will be an arch bridge, the largest in the world, and is expected to be 
completed in 1930. The total length of the biidge will be 3,770 feet and at 
high water there will be a headway of 170 feet for vessels passing underneath. 
The bridge will carry a roadway 57 feet wide, two footwap each 10 feet and 
four lines of railways to connect the city electric railways, now under 
construction, with the northern suburban line. 

Money and Credit. 

The value of gold coin and gold bullion issued at the Royal Branch Mint, 
Sydney, during recent years, was: 1921, 853,0942.; 1922. 621,5682. ; 1923, 
472,6022.; 1924, 413,9012.; 1925, 5,641,3472. ; 1926 (to November 12, when 
the Branch was closed), 1,389,2872. 

The total issues of gold coins since the opening of the mint in 1856 
to November 12, 1926, when the Branch was closed was 149.216,6502.; and 
of gold bullion, 7,574,4062 , making a total value of 156,790,9562. From 
the year 1910 to November 12, 1926, Australian silver and bronze coins 
issued were valued at 2,128,2.^i02. and 154,4142. respectively. 

There were 16 banks trading in New South Wales in 1927, the assets in 
the June quarter being: coin, 12,238,3422. ; bullion, 5,4552. ; landed and 
house property, 3,025,7192.; notes and discounted bills, &c., 135,439.5902.; 
notes and bills of other banks, 1,426,5172. ; balances due from other banks, 
3,386,5522.; total assets, 166,284,9932. (including 10,762,8182. Australian 
notes and cash in Commonwealth Bank). 

The liabilities of the banks (exclusive of those to shareholders) were, for 
June, 1927 ; Notes in circulation, 64,6812.; hills in circulation, 1,831,6372.; 
deposits not bearing interest, 56,468,2262. ; deposits bearing interest, 
76,067,9172.; total deposits, 132,536,1482. ; balances due to other banks, 
8,479,9002. ; all other liabilities, 318,0342,; total liabilities, 137,725,3952. 

Statistics of Savings Banks at June 30, 1926 : 1,446,432 accounts, 
73,743,1122, deposits. These figures include the returns of the Savings 
Bank Department of the Commonwealth Bank of Australia, 

Permanent Building Societies also receive money on deposit, the amount 
as at June 30, 1925, being 550,1162. 


Lord Howk Island, SI' SB' 4" 8., 159' 4' 26'' B., a dependency of New Sontli Wales, 
aitnated about 436 miles north-east of Sydney, area, 8,220 acres, of which only about .800 
acres are arable population (1926), 112. 

The Island, which was discovered in 1788, is of volcanic origin. Mount Gower, the 
highest point, reaches a height of 2,840 feet. 

A Board of Control at Sydney, under the Oovernment of New South Wales, manages 
the affairs of the island and supervises the Kentia palm seed industry. 
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Books of Eeference. 

Statistician^^^Sydney Wales. PtiblislLed annuaUy by Government 

Syt^ey Wales Statistical Register. Published annually by Government Statistician. 

New South Wales Statistical Bulletin. Published quarterly. Government Statis- 
tician. Sydney. 

meSf Statlmci^^^^^ Statesman’s Year Book (pocket-size). Published annually by Govem- 


Australian Historical Society Jouinal. Quarterly. Sydney. 

Official Reports of Railway Conimissioners , Mines Department ; Department of Lands; 
Department of Agriculture ; Public Works ; Public Instmetion ; Metropolitan Water, 
Sewerage and Drainage Board* Sjdney Harbour Trust Commissioners; Water Conserv- 
ation and Irrigation Commissioners ; Forestry Commissioners. Published annually. 
Sydney. 

David (T, W. Edgeworth), New South Wales, Historical, Physiographical and Economic. 
Melbourne and London, 1912. > j o r 

Poster^ G.), Early Sydney. Sydney, 1920. 

New South Wales, 192<t-23. London, 1925. 

See also under Australia. 


VICTOEIA. 

Constitution and Government. 

Victoria, formerly a portion of New Soutli Wales, was, in 1851, 
proclaimed a separate colony, with a partially elective Legislative Council, 
and in 1855 responsible self-government was conferred. The legislative 
authority is vested in a Parliament of two Chambers The Upper House 
consists of 34 members, elected for six years, and the Lower of 65, elected for 
three years (unless sooner dissolved). Members of the Council must be in 
possession of an estate of the net annual value of 60Z. for one year prior to 
their election ; and electors must be in the possession or occupancy of property 
of the rateable value of lOZ. per annum if derived from freehold, or of 15Z. if 
derived from leasehold or the occupation of rented property. No electoral 
property qualification is required for graduates of British or Colonial univer- 
sities, matriculated students of the Melbourne University, ministers of 
religion of any denomination, certificated teachers, lawyers, medical prac- 
titioners, and oflScers of the army and navy active and retired. One-half of 
the members of the Legislative Council retire every three years. The members 
of the Legislative Assembly require no property qualification, and are 
elected by universal male and (since 1908) female suffrage, and no person 
may vote in more than one district, nor twice in the same district. 
Clergymen of any^ religious denomination are not allowed to hold seats in 
either the Legislative Council or the Legislative Assembly. 

Members of the Legislative Assembly are entitled to reimbursement 
for expenses at the rate of 500Z. per annum, and members of the Legislative 
Council at the rate of 200Z. per annum. Members of both Houses have free 
passes over all the railways. 

Governor. — Lieutenant-Colonel Lord Arthur H. T. Somers, D.S.O., M.C., 
K.C.M.G. 

Lieutenant Governor. — Hon, Sir William H. Irvine, K.C.M.G. 

In the exercise of the executive the Governor is assisted by a Cabinet of 
responsible ministers. 

The Ministry (September, 1927) is as follows ; — 

Premier, Treasurer, and Minister of Markets. — Hon. E. J. Hogan, 
M.L.A. 

Minister of Railways, Minister4n-Ckarge of Electrical Undertakings . — 
Hon, T. Tunneeliffe, M.L.A. 
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Minister' of Public Instruction and Minister of Labour,— "Bori. J. 
Lenmiou^ M.L.A. 

Commissioner of Crown Lands and Surrey^ and Minister of Water 
Supply. -’Bon. H. S. Bathyy M.L.A. 

Chief Secretary. — Hon. G. M. Prendergast. M.L.A. 

Attormy-Gencral^ Solicitor-General^ and Minister of Agriculture.— Bon, 
W. Slater^ M.L.A. 

ConwvssLoner of Public WorTcs^ Minister of Mines and Minister-in^ 
Charge of Immigration. — Hon. P. JoneSt M.L.O> 

Minister of Forests and Minister of Public Health. — Hon. W. J. Beckett^ 

M.L.C. 

Ministers without Portfolio. — Hon. J. H. Disney^ M.L.O., Hon. R. 
Williams, M.L.C., Hon. J. Cain, M.L.A., and G. C. Webber, M.L.A. 

The nunaber of salaried ministers is limited to eight, and their total salaries 
to lOjOOOZ, At least four of the Ministers mnst be members of either the 
Legislative Cotincil or the Assembly, but not more than two shall be members 
of the Council, nor more than six be members of the Assembly. 

State of the parties in the Legislative Assembly (September, 1927) : 
Nationalists, 19 ; Liberals, 2 ; Independent Liberals, 2 ; Country Party, 10 ; 
Country Progressive Party, 4 ; Labour, 28. Total, 66. 

Agent^General for Victoria %n Great Britain, — A. H. Wright (acting). 
Offices : Melbourne Place, The Strand, W.C. 2. 

Local Goveenment. 

For purposes of local administration the State is divided into urban and 
rural municipalities. The former, called cities, towns, and boroughs, ought 
not to be of a greater area than nine sqnare miles, and in being constituted 
must contain at least 600 householders, and rateable property capable of 
yielding 3002. upon a rate of one shilling in the £. The latter, called shires, 
are portions of country, of undefined extent, containing rateable property 
capable of yielding a revenue of 1,5002. on a rate of one shilling in the £, 
In 1926 there were 65 urban and 139 rural municipalities, only 660 square 
miles in the State not being included within their limits. 

Area and Population. 

The State has an area of 87,884 square miles, or 66,246,760 acres, 
about ^ part of the whole area of Australia. The State is divided into 
37 counties, varying in area from 920 to 5,933 sqnare miles. 

The growth of the population, as shown by census returns, is exhibited 
in the following table : — 


Bate of Entuaeration 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Annual rate 
of Increase 
per cent. 

March 29, 1857 

264,834 

146,432 

410,766 



April 7, 1861 . 

328,651 

211,671 

540,322 

7-88 

April 2, 1871 

401,050 

330,478 

731,628 

3-07 

April 3, 1881 . 

452,083 

410,263 

862,346 

1-65 

April 5, 1891 . 

698,414 

541,991 

1,140,405 

2*83 

March 31, 1901 

603,883 

597,468 

1,201,341 

0'48 

April 2, 1911 . 

655,694 

660,053 

1,315,747 

0-91 

April 4, 1921 , 

764,724 

776,666 

1,631,280 

1*54 
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Tlie estimated population at December 31, 1926, was 1,711,827 (852,399 
males, 869,428 females); and on June 30, 1927, was 1,726,445. 

^ The average density of the population is 19 persons to the square 
mile, or one person to every 33 acres. 

The population in 1901 included 7,349 Chinese and 652 aborigines; in 
1911, 6,601 Chinese and 643 aborigines; and in 1921, 4,179 Chinese and 
686 aborigines. 

At the date of the census of 1921, the Australian-born numbered 
1,330,136, or 87 percent, of the population ; natives of New Zealand, 11,210 ; 
of British Isles, 161,117 ; of Germany, 3,693; of other countries, 20,171 ; 
1,111 were bom at sea and the birthplaces of 3,842 were unspecified. 

For occupational census, 1921, see The Statesman’s Yeae Book for 
1925, p. 369. 

Inclusive of the suburbs the estimated population on December 31, 1926, 
of Melbourne was 944,400, or more than half of that of the State ; Ballarat, 
41,560 ; Geelong, 40,880; Bendigo, 38,830; ‘Warmambool, 8,050; Mor- 
dialloc, 7,760; Castlemaine, 7,170; Carram, 6,750 ; Wonthaggi, 6,800; 
Mildura, 6,000; Hamilton, 5,260; and Ararat, 6,010. 

The following are the births, deaths, and marriages in the State for five 
years : — 


. Year 

Total 

Births 

Illegitimate 

Deaths 

1 Marriages 

Surplxis of 

1 Births 

1922 

36,288 

1,600 

15,166 

12,996 

21,132 

1923 

35.876 

1,714 

17,219 

13,126 

18,667 

1924 

36,139 

1,660 

16,503 

13,296 

19,636 

1925 

85,922 

1,543 

15,836 

13,370 

20,086 

19,007 

1926 

36,862 

1,595 1 

16,365 

13,405 j 


The recorded immigration into and emigration from the State of Victoria 
by sea were as follow in recent years : — 


Year 

Immigiation 
(hy sea) 

Emigration 
(by sea) 

Year 

Immigration 
(by sea) 

Emigration 
(by sea) 

1921 

66.587 * 

68,944 

1924 

88,467 

72,458 

1922 

81.903 1 

G6.855 

1925 

77,487 

64,276 

1923 

1 

87,248 ' 

69,986 

1926 

88,026 

73,799 


Of the immigrants in 1926, 39,967 were females, and of the emigrants 
34,436 were females. 

Religion. 

There is no State Church in Victoria, and no State assistance has 
been given to religion since 1875. At the date of the census of 1921 
77 per cent, of the population were Protestants, 21 per cent, were 
Roman Catholics, and a half per cent, were Jews. The following were the 
enumerated numbers of each of the principal religions in 1921: — Episcopalians 
620,445 (including * Protestant,’ so stated, 18,636) ; Presbyterians, 257,072 ; 
Methodists, 183,829 ; other Protestants, 100,097; Roman Catholics, 322,565 ; 
Jews, 7,677; Buddhists, Confucians, &c., 1,367 ; others (including unspe- 
cified), 38,228. 

Instruction. 

Educational establishments in Victoria are of four kinds, viz., the 
University, established under a special Act and opened in 1865, with its 
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four affiliated colleges, State schools (primary aud secondary), technical 
schools or colleges, and registered schools. 

Affiliated to the University are four colleges — Trinity, Ormond, Queen’s 
and Kewman — in connection with the Church of England, Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Roman Catholic Churches respectively ; also the School of 
Mines at Ballarat. In 1926 the students who matriculated numbered 605, 
the direct graduates numbered 551, and there were 2,720 students attending 
lectures. 

Public instruction is strictly secular; it is compulsory for children 
between the ages of 6 and 14, and is free. In 1925 there were 2,525 State 
schools with 7,020 teachers, a total enrolment of 255,101 scholars, and an 
average attendance of 175,131, or 69 per cent, of the numbers on the roll. 
Amongst persons aged 15 years and upwards at the census of 1921, 
about 98 per cent, were able to read and write. In 1925-26 the total cost of 
public instruction, including grants to the University, was 3,025,7322. — 
all paid by the State. Secondary education is for the most part under 
the control either of private persons or proprietary bodies, usually con- 
nected with some religious denomination. There were, in 1926, 494 
registered schools in Victoria, with 2,212 teachers, and a net enrolment of 
64,835 scholars. A large proportion of these were in connection with the 
Roman Catholic denomination, the members of which do not as a rule 
avail themselves of the free education afforded by the State. 

Under the auspices of the Education Department are 30 technical schools, 
24 junior technical schools, 33 high schools (including agricultural high 
schools), 46 higher elementary schools, and 9 schools of domestic arts. In 
1925-26 there were 851 teachers attached to the technical schools, irrespective 
of agricultural and horticultui-al colleges, the gross enrolment of pupils at 
senior technical schools being 13,451. The attendance at junior technical 
schools numbered 6,352 in i925-26. 

Pensions, &c. 

On July 1, 1909, the Federal Old Age Pensions Act came into operation, 
aud the State pensioners were taken over by the Federal authorities. The 
number in Victoria on June 30, 1927, was 38,702. Pensions are also 
granted to invalids, 15,327 being on the register on June 30, 1927. 
The amount paid in old age aud invalid pensions during 1926-27 was 
2,666,4702. 

An Act was passed by the Federal Parliament in October, 1912, providing 
for the payment, on application, of 52. to the mother of every child bom in 
the Commonwealth, no additional sum to be paid for twins. During the 
year ended June 30, 1927, the allowance was granted to 35,202 mothers in 
the State of Victoria. 

Justice aud Crime. 

There is a Supreme Court with a Chief Justice and six puisne judges. 
There are courts of general and petty sessions, county courts, courts of insol- 
vency, courts of mines, and courts of licensing. 

The following are the criminal statistics for five years : — 


- 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Arrested .... 

16,163 

17,223 

17,786 

, 17,922 

18,858 

Summarily convicted . 

10,466 

11,207 

11,628 
.514 I 

1 11,839 

12,642 

Committed for trial . 

688 

570 

1 648 

719 

Sentenced after commitment 

434 

361 

347 

415 

436 
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There are 7 gaols and 5 reformatory prisons in Victoria, besides 2 police 
gaols. At the end of 1926 there were confined in these prisons and police 
gaols 922 males and 43 females. 


Finance. 

The revenue and expenditure of the State in the years shown were : — 


Year ended 
June 30 

Bevenne 

Expenditure 

1 

Year ended 
June 30 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1914 

1923 

1924 

& 

10,958,037 
21,634,677 1 

23,075,968 

£, 

10,944,718 

21,011,300 

23,050,968 

j 1925 
! 1920 

1 192T 

£ 

24,304,887 
26,269,756 ' 

20,377,928 

24,170,483 

25,559,583 

27,019,132 


The following table shows the actual amounts of State revenue and 
expenditure under the principal heads during 1925-26 : — 


Heads of Revenue 

Amount ! 

1 

Heads of Expenditure 

Amount 

Taxation : — 

^ 1 


£> 

Land tax . 

457,441 ! 

Governor . 

10,604 

Duties on estates of 

1 

Parliament & Ministry 

98,859 

deceased persons 

940,609 1 

Civil establishments . 

442,581 

Duty on bank notes . 

1,899 

Pensions and gratuities 

656,797 

Stamp duty 

1,017,351 

2,238,429 

Interest and expenses 

6,372,993 

Income Tax 

of Public Debt 

Betting taxation 

133,067 

Railways , 

9,598,888 

Licences 

390,473 

Water Supply . 

236,194 

Motor Car and Motor 


Country Roads Board . 

664,069 

Omnibus Acts 

641,765 

State Electricity Com- 




mission . 

19,144 

Total State taxation . 

5,821,034 

Other public works . 
Crown lands 

1,134,805 

257,743 

Railways 

12,423,715 

Education, &c. . 

2,369,026 

Water Supply . 

470,072 

Charitable institutions, I 

1,096,800 

270,029 

763,617 

State Coal Mine . 

.524,137 

&c 

State Elcctiicity Com- 
mission . 

448,841 

Judicial and legal 
j Police and gaols . 

Other Public Works . 

1 569,459 

Mining 

670,374 

Crown lands . . | 

461,650 

Agriculture and stock. 

414,036 

Interest — Discharged 
Soldiers Settlement 
Acts 

Commonwealth balan ces 
received 

1,186,764 

2,090,951 

Other expenditure 

683,624 

Other sources 

1,273,633 



Total . 

25,269,756 

Total. 

25,659,688 


The amount raised by taxation (exclusive of taxes collected by Common- 
wealth) as shown in the above table, viz. 5,821,034Z., was equivalent to a 
proportion of 3Z. 9s. per head of population. ^ 

Victoria has a debt, incurred in the construction of public works, which 
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amonnted, on June 30, 1926, to 140,264, 989Z. (inclusive of temporary Treasury 
bills). Of this debt 69,832,415/. was borrowed for the construction of rail- 
ways; 17,475,150/. for waterworks ; 3,368,372/. for State school buildings, 
&c. ; 22,853,046/. for discharged soldiers’ settlement ; 5,967,421/. for closer 
settlement; 7,483,347?. for country roads; 9,655,532/. tor electricity 
supply ; and 4,129,706/. for other public works and purposes. The nominal 
rate of interest on the public debt varies from 3 to 7i per cent., and 
averages 4*91 per cent. 

The estimated total value of the rateable property of the State in 1926 
amounted to about 606,322,402/., and the annual value was 32,446,736/. 

Production and Industry. 

I. Agkioxjltuhe. 

Of the total area of Victoria about 34,703,710 acres at the end of 1925 
were either alienated or in process of alienation. Of the remainder about 
4,901,201 acres are at present suitable for agriculture ; 6,601,669 acres for 
pastoral purposes; 111,253 acres are held under perpetual lease; State 
forests, timber, water, and other reserves, 5,765,140 acres ; auriferous land, 
519,555 acres; roads, 1,794,218 acres ; and unsold land in towns, &c., 
1,849,014 acres. 

The total number of holdings in 1925-26 was 78,167. 

The following table shows the areas under the principal crops and the 
produce of each for five years • — 


Year<! 

ended 

March 

31 

Total 
Area Cul- 
tivated 

Wheat 

' Oats 

Barley 

Potatoes 

Hay 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


Acres 

Acres 

Bnshpls 

Acres 

Bushels 

Acres 

Bushels 

Acres 

Tons 

Acres 

Tons 

1928 

7,049 

2,644 

35,697 

492 

8,093 

103 

2,442 

62 

148 

1,261 

1,665 

1924 

0,976 

2,454 

37,796 

521 

9,366 

67 

1,456 

59 

239 

1,278 

1,541 

1925 

6,975 

2,70.'i 

47,364 

617 

9,572 

64 

1,445 

61 

139 

1.120 

1,493 

1926 

6,891 

2,518 

29,256 

488 

4,998 

103 

1,775 

63 

161 

1,014 

929 

1927 

7,804 

2,915 i 

46,8h6 

803 

4,884 

89 

1,921 

66 

163 

! 1,081 

1,888 


The produce per acre of the principal crops was : — 


Year ended 
March 81 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Potatoes 

Hay 

Malting 

Other 


Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Tons 

Tons 


i i 

16*44 * 

23*60 

24*03 

2*40 

1*32 



17*99 

26-20 

24*64 

4*02 

1*21 



18*51 

23-01 

21*97 

2 27 

1*45 



11*42 

16-46 j 

18*81 

2*54 

*92 

Kul 


16*10 

19-80 

25*34. 

2*46 

1*40 


In 1925-26 there were 40,712 acres of vines, yielding 1,637,274 gallons 
of wine. 

In addition, green forage covered 87,241 acres, and garden^ (both 
matket and private) and orchards occupied an extent of 99,680 acres in 
1920-27. . 

There is a small beet-sugar undertaking in the hands of the Government. 
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In tte season 1926-27i 2,024 acres were harvested and 1,177 tons of sugar 
extracted. 

At the end of March, 1927, there were in the State 447,998 horses, 

I, 435,761 head of cattle, 14,919,653 sheep, and 284,271 pigs. The wool 
produced in the season 1924-25 amounted to 106,787,897 lbs., valued at 

II, 444,240^., and in 1925-26 to 111,260,814 lbs. valued at 7,082,8202. The 
quantity of butter produ(ed in 1925-26 was 81,747,291 lbs. 

At the end of 1925 the area of State Forests in Victoria was 4,636,000 
acres. ^ The amount of timber sawn in 1925-26 in Victoria Saw Mills from 
Yictorian logs was 109,534,000 super, feet, valued at the mill at 711,970Z. 
The estimated value of Victorian production in 1925-26 was as follows : — 


Agricultural Production 13,702,818 
Pastoral and Dairying. 24,420,210 
Mining . . . 1,667,628 

Forest. . . . 1,912,460 


£. 

Miscellaneous . . 5,442,610 


Total Primary Products 47, 146, 626 
Manufacturing— value 
added during process 46,006,461 


Total . 93,162,087 


II. Mining. 

The subjoined statement gives, from official returns, the quantities and 
values of minerals raised in Victoria in 1925 and 1926 : — 



Quantity 

Value 

1926 

1926 

1925 

1926 





£r 

£ 

Gold .... 

oz. flue 

47,296 

49,078 

200,958 

208,471 

Silver 1 


2,082 

2,878 

291 

307 

Coal, black . 

tons 

584,246 

591,001 

596,117 

667,798 

Brown coal 


876,468 

957,985 

166,404 

188 899 

Tin ore . . . 


69 

29 

11,692 

6,075 

Antimony ore . 


120 

... 

5,380 

— 

Gypsum 


14,618 

10,217 

11,291 

7,618 

Ma^esite . . . 


91 

94 

273 

281 

Kaolin 


1,594 1 

8,153 

2,262 

4,157 

Pigment clays . 


307 i 

2,278 

650 

1,275 

Molybdenite 

,» 

84 

42 

5,545 

7.860 

Phosphate rock . 



120 

... 

120 

Jarosite (Red Oxide) . 

if 

— 

60 

— 

660 


1 Extracted from gold at Melbourne Mint. 


The total quantity of gold raised from 1851 to 1926 is estimated at 
71,226,075 oz. (fiue), of an aggregate value of 302,548,4252. The estimated 
number of miners at work on the gold-fields in 1926 was 1,967. About 
2,593 persons were employed in coal-mining. Total naineral production, 
1926, 1,670,000Z., compared with 1,667,528Z. in 1925. 

III. Manttpaotttres. 

The total number of manufactories, works, &c., in 1925-26, was 7,461, of 
which 1,149 used steam or gas engines and 4,709 electric power ; the aggregate 
horse-power used was 367,318 ; the number of hands employed was 152,969 ; 
and the lands, buildings, machinery and plant were valned at 60,896,500Z. 
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The value of materials used was 67,164,446^., and of articles produced or 
work done, 119,986,439Z. The wages paid amounted to 29,329,400^. The 
manufactures are almost entirely for home consumption. 

Commerce and Communications. 

The commerce of Victoria, exclusive of inter- State trade, is in- 
cluded in the statement of the commerce of the Commonwealth of 
Australia. 

The total value of the imports and exports of Victoria, excluding 
inter- State trade, in six years, was : — 


Years 

Total Imports 
(Oversea) 

Total Exports '| 
(Oversea) | 

Years 

Total Imports 
(Oversea) 

Total Exports 
(Oversea) 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

£ ! 
36.352.056 1 

46,729,100 
49,592,643 

1 

£ 1 
84,644,182 ij 
33,768.701 1 

29,612,548 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

£ 

54,289,690 

60,382,845 

55,559,214 

i 

£ 

41,641,979 

38,110,231 

34,682,813 


The customs duties collected in 1925-26 amounted to 8,237,8012., equal 
to 16*3 per cent, of the total value of oversea imports. 

The chief exports axe gold, wool, live-stock, cereals, butter, hides and 
skins, tallow, and meat frozen or preserved. 

All the railways are the propt*rty of the State and are under the 
management of three commissioners appointed by the Government. The 
following are some railway statistics (for years ending June 30): — 


- 

1922 

1928 

1924 

1926 

1926 

Xength of double lines opened . (miles) 

„ single „ „ . » 

Total length of ,, ,, . »» 

Cost of construction lines opened . (1,0002.) I 
Passengers carried .... (1,000) i 

Qood.s carried . . . . (1.000 tons) ) 

332 

4,040 

4,872 

40,408 

149,224 

7,491 

336 

4,063 

4,389 

40,744 

163,120 

7.537 

838 

4,152 

4,490 

41.410 

175,031 

8,310 

338 

4,201 

4,539 

41.967 

173,654 

8,900 

338 

4,344 

4,082 

48,103 

175,364 

8,729 


Money and Credit. 

A branch of the Royal Mint was opened at Melbourne on June 12, 1872. 
Up to Dec. 31, 1926, 40,787,948 oz. of gold, valued at 159,884,1962., was 
received at the mint, and gold coin and bullion issued of the value of 
159,607,1082. The minting of silver coin was commenced in January, 1916, 
and bronze coin in 1919, and the total issues to the end of 1926 were : silver, 
4,019, OOOZ. ; bronze, 162,5042. The issues of coin in 1926 were: gold, 
211,1072. ; silver, 45 6,6002 ; and bronze, 8,5502. 

On June 30, 1927, the State Savings Bank of Victoria (with which have 
been amalgamated the Post Office Savings Banks) had 184 banks and 
branches with 883 agencies in the State. There were (excluding the 
Commonwealth Savings Bank) 1,167,631 ordinary depositors with a balance 
of 58,303,5062. In addition, there was 797,5392. representing Deposit Stock, 
and 119,745 Penny Bank depositors had 178,7422. at credit. 

In the Commonwealth Savings Bank in Victoria there wore, on Juno 30, 
1927, 168,205 depositors with 6,072,8312. at credit. 

During the June quarter of 1927 there were iu Victoria (inclusive of 
Commonwealth Bank) 15 banks, possessing 901 branches and agencies, with 
notes in circulation, 86,4112., .deposits 102,794,0172., the total liabilities 
being 107,026,1942. ; gold and silver, coined and in bars, and Australian 
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notes, 18,G08,149Z.j property, 2,131, 566Z. ; advances, &c., 79,345,6452. ; 
total assets, 114.027,2402. Total paid-np capital (excluding Commonwealth 
Bank) was 61,706,5392. 

Books of Beference, 

Mineral Statistics of Victoria. Annual. Meroonma 
Statistics of Friendly Societies in Victoria. Annual. Melbourne. 

Victorian Year Book. By A. M Laughton. Melbourne. 

Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia. By C. H. Wickens. Melbourne. 
Year Book of Australia. Gordon & Gotch, London and Melbourne. 

Handbook to Victoria. Melbourne, 1914. 

Qregoiy (J. W.), Geography of Victoria, Historical, Physical, and Political. Mel- 
bourne, 1907. 

Jenks (B.), The Government of Victoria. 

Turner (H. G.), History of the Colony of Victoria. 2 vols. London. 1904. 

See als 0 under Australia. 


ftUEENSLAUD. 

Constitution and Government. 

Queensland, formerly a portion of New South Wales, was formed 
into a separate colony in 1859, and responsible government was conferred. 
The power of making laws and imposing taxes is vested in a Parliament 
of one House — the Legislative Assembly, which comprises 72 members, 
returned from 72 electoral districts for three years, elected by ballot. 
Members of the Assembly are entitled to payment of 750?. per annum, with 
travelling expenses, and an allowance for stationery and postage. At the 
General Election of May, 1926, there were 478,097 persons registered as 
qualified to vote under the ‘Electors Act Amendment Act of 1914.’^ This 
provides for male and female adult franchise, a i welve months’ continuous 
residence in the State being the only proviso. 

Prior to 1922 there was also a Legislative Council, but this has been 
abolished. 

Governor of Queensland. — Lt.-Gen. Sir T. H. J. 0. Goodwin, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., E.K.C.S. (appointed February, 1927.) (Salary, 3,000?.) 

Lieutenant-Governor. — Hon. W. Lennon. (Salary, 1,000Z.) 

The Executive Council of Ministers consists (1928) of the following 
members : — 

'Premier, Chief Secretary, Treasurer, ard Vice-President of the BxecvUm 
Council, — Hon. W. McCormack. 

Eome Secretary. — Hon. J. Stopford. 

Secretary for I^blic Lands. — Hon. T. Punstan. 

Secretary for Mines. — Hon. A. J. Jones. 

Secretary for Railways, — Hon. J. Larconibc. 

Secretary for Public Instruction, — Hon, T. Wilson, 

Attorney-General. — Hon, Idhn MuUan. 

Secretary for Agriculture and Stock.— W. F. Smith, 

Secretary for Public Works. — Hon. M. J. Kirican. 

Minister for Labour and Industry. — Hon. D. A. Gledson. 

Each JMinister has a salary of 1,250?. ; the Vice-President of the Exe- 
cutive Council receives 300?. in addition. 

Aaeni-General for Queensland in Great Pritain, — John Huxham. 
(Salary, 1,600?.) Office.— 409 Strand, London. Secretary, L. H. Pike. 

Provision is made for Local Government by the subdivision of the State 
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into areas denominated respectively cities, towns and shires. These are 
under the management of aldermen and councillors, who are elected by the 
Parliamentary electors and are charged with the control of all matters of 
a parochial nature, more especially the construction and maintenance of 
roads and bridges within their allotted areas. Shires for the most part 
consist of purely rural districts. 

The number and area of these subdivisions, together with the receipts and 
expenditure for the year 1926, were ; — 



No. 

Area in square 
miles 

Beceipts 

Expenditure 

Eateable 

Valuts. 

City of BriRbane 
Other Cities . 
Towns 

Shires . 

1 

10 

17 

124 

S85 

203 

255 

669,051 

£ 

1,959,817 

654,468 

141,885 

1,391,122 

& 

2,238,452 

662,769 

143,972 

1,463,766 

£ 

21,748,426 

6,279,073 

1 925,297 
48,473,508 

Totals 

152 

669,894 

4,146,792 

4,508,940 

78,426,304 


In addition, the various Local Authorities control public utilities— water 
supply, electric light, small railways and tramways (including Rockhampton 
and Brisbane Street Tramways). 


Area and Population. 

Queensland comprises the whole north-eastern portion of the Australian 
continent, including the adjacent islands in the Pacific Ocean and in the Gulf 
of Carpentaria. Estimated area 670,500 English square miles, with a 
seaboard of 2,250 miles. In 1825 a branch penal settlement was made at 
Moreton Bay ; in 1842 free settlers were admitted to the country, and 
during the next twenty years great progress was apparent. 

The increase in the population at different periods since 1846 has been as 
follows 


Years 

Population 

Equivalent 
increase 
per cent, 
per annum 

Tears 

Population 

Equivalent 
increase 
per cent, 
per annum 

Tears 

Population 

Equivalent 
increase 
l»er cent, 
per annum 

1846 

2,257 


1871 

12C,104 

6-74 

1901 i 

; 498,129 

2*78 

1866 

18,544 

72*16 

1876 

173,288 

8*85 

1911 

605,818 

2*16 

1861 

80,059 

17*06 

1881 

213,625 

4*64 

1921 

755,972 

2*48 

1864 

61,467 

84*83 

1886 

322,853 

10*24 




1868 

99,901 

15*63 

1891 

393,718 

4*89 





At the census of April, 1921, the population consisted ol 398,969 males, 
and 867,003 females. The estimated population on September 30, 1927, was 
897,419 (474,216 males, 423,203 females). In 1921 there were 8,602 male 
and 80 female Chinese; 873 male and 142 female ‘Polynesians*; 1,036 
male and 43 female Japanese ; 2,080 persons of other Asiatic, &c., races. 
The total number of aboriginals according to the census June 30, 1926, was 
13,640 fulLbloods, and 4,046 half-castes. 

As to occupation the population in 1921 was classified as follows ; — Pro- 
fessional class, 26,040 ; domestics, 28,784; commercial, 43, 092 ; industrial 
85,378 ; transport and communication, 29,790 ; agricultural, pastoral, mining, 
&C., 109,649 ; indefinite, 2,880 ; independent, 2,003 ; dependent class 
(wives, children, scholars, students, dependent relatives, &c.), 428,061, 
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Of the total population, 1921, 592,296 persons (exclusive of aboriginals) 
were born in Australia ; 128,082 in the British Lsles ; 148.163 in Europe ; 
6,741 in Asia ; 740 in Africa ; 1,764 in America : 1,016 in Polynesia, 

The following table shows the births, deaths, and mamagea for fire 
years ■ — 


Years 

Total Births 

Illegitimate 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Excess of Births 

1922 

19,987 

919 

7,152 

5,878 

12,835 

1923 

19,982 

1,053 

7,893 

5,814 

12,089 

1924 

19,708 

1.025 

7,327 

6,234 ! 

12,381 

1925 

20,283 

1,035 

7,545 

6,471 

12,738 

1926 

19,765 

994 

8,215 

6,428 

11,550 


The immigration and emigration, including arrivals and departures by 
sea and by rail across the border-— Immigration, 1926, 87,624 ; 1925, 93,979. 
Emigration, 1926, 78,166 ; 1926, 82,274. 

Brisbane, the capital, with an area of 385 square miles, had in 1926 a 
population of 274,260. The population of the chief towns at the same date 
was : Rockhampton, 30,000 ; Townsville, 29,800 : Maryborough, 12,000 ; 
Gympie. 9,131 ; Ipswich, 20,626 : Toowoomba, 23,386 : Charters Towers, 
9,100; Bundaberg, 10,000; Mt Morgan, 6,700; Cairns, 9,000; Warwick, 
7 , 000 . 

'Religion. 

There is no State Church. Previous to 1861 valuable grants of land had 
been made to the principal religious denominations, which they still retain. 
The following were the numbers in 1921 •■—Church of England, 309,786; 
Church of Rome, 172,662 ; Presbyterian, 91,610; Methodist, 77,666; 
Lutheran, 17,891; Baptist, 14,735; other Christian sects, 44,132;^ Hebrew, 
1,003 ; other non-Christians, 3,264 ; no religion, 3,926 ; unspecified, &c., 
19,397. 

Instruction. 

Primary secular education is free and compulsory. According to the 
marriage statistics, 99*88 per cent, of persons married during 1926 were 
able to read and write. The Public Expenditure on account of education, 
science and art, for the year 1926-27 was 1,645,435’. During the year 1926 
there were 1,739 State schools (including 13 high schools and 147 provisional 
schools, also 11 * Rural Schools,’ one Farm Home and 3 Aboriginal schools) in 
operation, with 4,230 teachers, and an average daily attendance of 108,526 
pupils. Secondary education is provided for by 10 grammar schools, 6 for 
boys and 4 for girls, with, in 1926, 101 teachers and an average attendance 
of 1,660 pnpila ; 13 ‘High Schools* with (1926) 99 teacheis and 1,666 
scholars. There were besides (1926) 177 private schools, with 1,086 teachers, 
and an average daily attendance of 22,817 pupils. The Government grants 
ft. n-n Tia.ny a considerable number of scholarships (1,664 in 1926—27), tenable 
for two and a half years, to the various grammar schools. There were 17 
technical schools in 1926 with 13,871 enrolled students. The Queensland 
University (established in 1911) in Brisbane had, at the end of 1926, 18 
professors, 18 lecturers, and 82 other members of staff, with 481 students on 
the roll. 

Justice and Crime. 

Justice is administered by Supreme Courts, Magistrates* Courts, and 
Courts of Petty Sessions. In these last Justices of the Peace sit, presided 
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over in th.e more important centres by Police magistrates. The Supreme 
Court consists of a'Chief Justice and six puisne judges. The total number 
of persons convicted of serious offences by the Superior Courts in 1926-27 was 
269, and the summary convictions at petty sessions in the same year numbered 
26,815 (including cases of bail estreated). Including penal establish- 
ments, there were, at the end of 1927, 7 prisons, with 397 male and 9 
female prisoners. The total police force, including native troopers, 
averages about 1,249 men. 

Pauperism, Pensions, etc. 

Charitable institutions are maintained by public subscription, supple- 
mented by State endowment ; hospitals, benevolent asylums, an institution 
for the blind, deaf, and dumb, refuges and homes helped. Old Age 
and Invalidity Pensions are payable hy the Commonwealth. The number 
of Old Age Pensioners in the State at June 30, 1927, was 17,236, and of 
Invalid Pensioners, 7,357. The number of War Pensioners at the same 
date was 26,464 (including dependants). Maternity allowance was paid to 
19,300 mothers during 1926-27. 

rinance. 


The following table shows the net revenue and expenditure of Queens- 
land during five years ending June 30 : — 


- 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1926-26 

1926-27 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 

£ 

12,599,403 

12,784,382 

& 

13,428,039 
13,415,832 1 

£ 

14,897,266 

14,880,289 

£ 

16,599,718 

16,154,404 

16,147.787 

16,490,954 


The gross income from or expenditure on account of Departments under 
the control of the Commonwealth is not included. 

The following were the chief sources from which revenue was received 
during 1926-27 Net amount from Commonwealth, 1,095,338/. ; stamp 
duty, 960,236/. ; income tax, 2,821,217/.; licences, 137,576/. ; land tax, 
481,937/. ; from land-rent, pastoral occupations, 457,137/. ; other rents 
and sale of land, 933,049/. ; from railways, 7,349,501/, 

The chief items of expenditure during 1926-27 were as under ; — Interest 
on public debt, 4,831,250/. ; public instruction, 1,516,383/. ; treasurer’s de- 
partment, 457,904/. ; public lands department, 313,475/. ; home department, 
1,502,601/. ; public works department, 184,747/. ; department of labour and 
industry, 49,788/.; department of agriculture, 165,380/. ; railways, 6,493,329/. 
The total expenditure from loans, mostly on public works, was 3,901,292/., 
of which the principal items were railways. 2,375,431/. ; soldiers’ settlement, 
17,537/. •; loans to local bodies, 561,003/.; main roads, 313,121/.; sugar 
wotks, 74,349/. ; water supply, 130,629/. ; buildings, 189,632/.; land resump- 
tion and settlement, 40,059/. 

The estimated value of landed property in 1926 for assessment for Local 
Government purposes was 78,426,304/. This includes lands leased from 
the Crown for agric^tural and pastoral purposes, as Runs and Grazing Farms, 
etc., the lessees’ interest in which has been capitalised for assessment 
purposes at 22,986,769/., but is exclusive of unoccupied Crown lands, the 
property of local bodies, reserves for public purposes, and lands upon 
which are erected buildings for public worship. 

The gross public debt of the State amounted, on June 30, 1927, to 
106,479,916/. 
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Defence. 

For Defence, see under Commonwealth of Australia, 

Production and Industry. 

Of the total area of the State, 17,768,636 acres (1926) have been alienated : 
in process of alienation, under deferred payment system, are 6,802,460, 
leaving 404,548,904 acres still the property of the Crown, or about 94-27 
per cent, of the total area. The receipts from the sale of land up to the end 
of 1926 amounted to 10,945,906Z. Land is made available for selection in 
the following modes and classes: — (1) Agricultural Selections— ie., Per- 
petual Lease Selections; (2) Grazing Selections — te.. Grazing Homesteads 
and Grazing Farms ; and (3) Perpetual Lease Priddy-pear Selections. The 
largest area that may be acquired by any one person as a Perpetual Lease 
Selection is 2,560 acres. The annual rent for the first 15 years of the term 
is 1^ per cent, of the notified capital value. The greatest area which may 
be applied for or held as a Grazing Homestead or a Grazing Farm is 60,000 
acres. The term may be any number of years not exceeding 28. A Grazing 
Farm must be continuously occupied during the whole term of the lease by 
the selectors residing on it personally or by bailiff ; and it must be enclosed 
with a substantial fence within three years from the issue of the licence to 
occupy. The area of a Prickly-pear Selection must not exceed 2,560 acres. 
During the first period of the lease no rent is payable, but the prickly-peai 
must be regularly eradicated and the land kept clear ; thereafter the rent is 
1 J per cent, of the notified capital value. 

A large proportion of the area is leased in squatting runs for pastoral 
purposes, amounting to 186,382,240 acres in 1926, besides 81,464,121 acres 
in grazing farms and homesteads, and 28,096,600 acres under occupation 
licence. Perpetual Leases, 3,872,890 acres ; Prickly Pear Leases, 5,077,240, 
The live-stock in 1926 numbered 571,622 horses, 5,464,845 cattle, 16,860,772 
sheep, and 188,662 pigs. The total area under cultivation in 1926 was 
1,288,518 acres, and of this 941,783 acres were under crops, and 346,736 
acres lying fallow-idle, etc., also 543,528 acres laid down with permanent 
artificial pasture. The wool production, expressed as greasy, was in 1920, 
114,809,963 lbs. ; 1921, 132,579,733 lbs. ; 1922, 134,971,150 lbs. ; 1923, 
121,913,075 lbs.; 1924-5, 140,862,541 lbs., valued at 15,553,572Z. ; 1925-6, 
146,985,689 lbs., valued at 10,993,306Z. 

A considerable area consists of natural forest, eucalypti, pine and cedar 
being the timbers mostly in demand, although a considerable quantity of 
more ornamental woods are utilised by cabinet makers. The amount of wood 
cut in the various saw mills in 1925-6 was (in superficial feet) : — pine, 
70,622,689; cedar, 250,819 ; hardwood, 42,402,672 ; other, mostly camnet 
timber, 18,386,364; number of railway sleepers, 600,610 ; total value, 
2,617,862Z. Forest reservations total 6,297,782 acres (1926). 

The quantity actually cut for all purposes is nearly double these quantities. 

The crops, &c., in two years were as follows 



Acros 

Yield 


, 1926 

1926 

1925 

1926 

Maize . 

. 154,252 

137,542 

3,384,172 

2,668,895 

bushels 

Wheat . . 

. 165,999 

67,084 

1,973.477 

379,389 


Barley . 

7,001 

399 

92,441 

1,991 

it 

Gate 

1,293 

210 

14,546 

1,674 


Potatoes 

10,478 

8,612 

15,386 

9,749 

tons 

Sweet Potatoes 

. i 1,564 

l,2f>2 

6,742 

8,810 


Hay (all kimls) , 

6G,828 

1 40,141 

99,742 

47,740 

5 > 
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Acres 

Yield 


1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

Wine .... 
Bananas i . 

Pineapples . 

Oranges i . . . 

ToTsacoo 

Coffee (Bearing) . 
Arrowroot . 

Pumpkins and melons . 
Cotton (Bearing) . 

Sugar cane, crushed 
Sugar, made . 

Spirits distilled from 
molasses (Potable) . 
Ditto (Meth.) , 
Green Fodder 

Ensilage 

10,553 

3,368 

2,5S5 

96 

10 

568 

8,232 

40,062 

189,460 

247,482 

11,122 

3,274 

2,734 

125 

17 

831 

5,963 

18,743 

189,312 

342,580 

39,375 

2,582,784 

902,636 

281,862 

103,523 

g,192 

7,842 

23,030 

19,587,274 

3,668,252 

4S5,585 

697,759 » 
451.688 
1,484,892 
4,654 * 

32,974 gallons 

2,754.795 bunches 

953.248 dozens 

283,775 bnshels 

102,784 lbs. cured leaf 
8,798 lbs. 

9,235 tons of tubers 
12,154 tons 

9,059,907 lbs., unginned 
2,925,662 tons of canes 
889,272 tons 

1925-26 proof galls. 

2,055,516 £ 

4,728 tons (val. 7,721/.) 


^ Bearing area only. * Figures for 1924-25. • Valued at 6,810/. 


1,268 acres of vines produced 3, 610,997 lbs. of grapes; 2,769 acres of apples 
produced 113,810 bushels; 211 acres of mangoes produced 50,388 bushels; 
86 acres of strawberries produced 102, 532 quarts. 38, 044 acres were indgated. 

Total value of all crops, 1923, 10,105,8442.; 1924, 13,992,384?. ; 1925, 
12,526,609?. ; 1926, 12,181,917?. 

There are several coal mines in the State, the produce of which amounted 
to 1,221,059 tons in 1926, valued at 1,098,927?. Gold-fields were discovered 
in 1858 ; and from the commencement of gold mining to the end of 1926 the 
production amounted to 20,065,906 fine ounces, of the value of 85,284,496?, 
The quantity and value of the minerals raised in the years 1925 and 1926 were : — 


- 




1925 

1926 





Ozs. 

£ 

Ozs. 

£ 

Gold (fine) 




46,406 

197,118 

10,839 

43,914 

Silver . 




386,489 

58,003 

252,540 

31,668 





Tons. 


Tons. 


Copper . 




3,909 

254,074 

1,217 

73,591 

Coal 




1,177,173 

1,087,956 

1,221,059 

1,098,927 

Tin 




1,012 

161,600 

1,058 

174,147 

Wolfraan 




S 

184 

0-5 

48 

Lead 




5,236 

187,681 

3,785 

116,150 

Molybdenite . 




s 

271 

— 

— 

Limestone (flux) 




82,571 

38,091 

72,420 

30,657 

Ironstone „ 




345 

345 

4,412 

3,914 

Opals and gems 




— 

86,573 

— 

7,809 

Fireclay . 




2,886 

700 

335 

184 

Bismutb 




10 cwt. 

97 




Manganese . 




— 

— 

20 

40 

Arsenical Pyrites 




1,115 

11,150 

815 

5,450 

Marble . 




1 28 

22 i 

8*75 

80 

Fluorspar 




! 4,227 

13,371 

2,311 

1 4,148 

Phosphate Bock 




1 — 

— 

— 

— 

Cobalt . 




1 90 

18,014 

27 

5,430 

Antimony 




1 

— 

9’75 

1 105 

Mica 




10 cwt. 

700 

— 


Silica 




168 tons 

29 

380 

1 150 

Zine 




171 „ 

2,350 

200 

0,827 

Magnesite 




. 2G7 „ 

267 

““ 


Total Value of above. 

j 

2,012,677 

— 

1,008,741 
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To the end of 1926 the aggi’egate value of all mining amounted to 
145,550,230^. The gross value of Queensland production during 1925-26 
amounted to 63,242,951Z., which includes Agriculture, 12,652,936Z. ; Dairying, 
Poultry and Bet-keeping, 6,379,904Z. ; Pastoral, 21,ll7,845Z. ; Mining, 
2,174,187Z. ; Forestry, Fisheiies and miscellaneous primary production, 
2,882, 750Z. ; manufacturing, 18,135,329Z. 

In the western portion ot the State water is comparatively easily found 
by sinking artesian bores. Up to June 30, 1926, 4,324 bores were recorded 
as having been sunk. Total depth bored, 725*17 miles. The continuous 
yield of water is estimated at 291,621,190 gallons per diem ; 1,362 bores are 
flowing and supplies are pumped from 1,776 others. 

Gonunerce and Shipping. 

The commerce of Queensland, exclusive of intex-State trade, is comprised 
in the Statement of the Commerce of the Commonwealth of Australia. 

The total value of the overeea imports and exports of Queensland in 
recent years is given in the following table : — 


Years 

Imports 

Exports 1 

Years 

Imports 

Exports 1 

1921-22 

19*22-23 

1923-24 

8,639,446 

10,788,641 

11,606,330 

£ 

17,573,103 

16,782,072 

1 14,628,305 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 ' 

1926- 27 

£ 

12,883,376 ' 

13,772,847 

13,497,779 

£ 

24,441,600 

26,384,916 

14,721,176 


1 Bxcludinn live-stock, borderwise, 1921-22, 2,488,3642. , 1922-23, 1,118,0991.; 1928-24, 
2,764,3101. ; 1924-25, 2,081,8862. ; 1925-26, 3,410, 318Z. 


Trade with other Australian States has ceased to be recorded by the 
Commonwealth Authorities. 

In 1926-26 the net customs revenue amounted to 2,696,288Z., excluding 
excise 1,134,757Z. and miscellaneous receipts 9,068Z., or about 19*58 per 
cent, of the total value of oversea imports. The chief exports are copper, 
tin, coal, meat (preserved or frozen), hides, skins, tallow, wool, and sugar. 

The registered shipping in 1925-26 consisted of 173 sailing vessels ol 6,384 
net tons, and (including river steamers) 74 steamers of 18,207 net tons ; 
total, 247 vessels of 24,591 net tons. 

For Shipping, Railways, Posts and Telegraphs see under Commonwealth 
of Australia, 

Banks. 

There are 13 hanks established in Queensland (excluding the 
Commonwealth Bank), of which the following are the statistics for the 
year 1925-26: — Due to the Treasury on account of notes issued by the 
Government through the hanks, nil; deposits, 34,476,062Z. ; total 
liabilities, 35,549,624Z. ; coin and bullion, 1,900,672Z. ; advances, 
29,193,964Z. ; landed property, 984,900Z.; total assets, 37,219,966Z. 
The Commonwealth Bank had in Queensland at June 30, 1926, assets to 
the amount of 26,706,490Z., and liabilities, 31,332,136Z. The Savings Bank 
Branch held 22,836, 9] OZ., on deposit for 420,908 depositors; average value 
of each account, 54Z. 5a. 2d 

Books of BefereiLce. 

A. B. 0, of. Queensland Statistics. By G. Porter, Registrar-General. Annual. Brisbane. 

.Statistical Register of Queensland. By G. Porter, Registrar-General. Annual. 
Brisbane. 

Reports from the Registrar-General on Agricultural and Pastoral Statistics. By 
G. Porter, Registrar-General. Annual. Brisbane. 
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Reports of tlie Department of Agriculture, Commissioner for Railways, Department 
of Mines, of Geological Survey, Department of Public Lands, Department of Public 
lustruction, &e. Annual. Brisbane. 

Bernnys (C. A.), Queeuslan<l Politics during Sixty Years (1859-1919). Brisbane, 1019. 
Brady (E. G.), Tbe Land ot the Sun London, 1924. 

/aci’ (R. L ), Northnjosl Australia London, 1921. 

Matlmo (J ), Two Representative Tribes of Queensland. London, 1914. 

Both (J. W. B.), Ethnological Studies among North-West Central Aborigines. Brisbane. 
B&e also under A nMralui. 

Many works relating to Queensland can be obtained from the Agent- 
General in London. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Constitution and Government. 

South Australia was formed into a British Province by Letters Patent 
of February, 1836, and a partially elective Legislative Council was estab- 
lished in 1851. The present Constitution bears date October 24, 1866. 
It vests the legislative power in a Parliament elected by the people. 
The Parliament consists of a Legislative Council and a House of Assembly. 
The former is composed of twenty members. Every three years 
half the members retire, and their places are supplied by new members 
elected from each of the five districts into which the State is divided 
for this purpose. The executive has no power to dissolve this body. 
The qualifications of an elector to the Legislative Council are, to be 
twenty-one years of age, a natural born or naturalised subject of His 
Majesty, and have been on the electoral roll six months, besides having 
a freehold of 502. value, or a leasehold of 202. annual value, or occupying a 
dwelling-house the rent of which is not less than 172. per annum, or a 
registered proprietor of a Crown lease with improvements to the value of at 
lesist 602., the property of the elector ; head teacher of a college or school re- 
siding on premises ; postmaster or postmistress residing in the building ; 
railway stationmaster resident in premises ; member of police force in charge 
of a station ; officiating minister of religion. By the Constitution Amend- 
ment Act, 1894, the franchise was extended to women, who voted for the 
first time at the General Election of April 26, 1896. There were 137,771 
registered electors in 1927. The qualification for a member of Council is 
merely that he be thirty years of age, a natural bom or naturalised subject, 
and a resident in the State for three years. Each member of the Council 
and also of the House of Assembly receives 4002. per annum and a free pass 
over Government railways. The salary of members was increased from 2002. 
per annum on December 1, 1921. 

The House of Assembly consists of 46 members elected for 3 years, 
representing 19 electoral districts. The qualifications for an elector are 
that of having been on the electoral roll for 6 months, and of having 
arrived at 21 years of age; and the qualifications for a member are the 
same. There were 309,588 registered electors in 1927. Judges and 
ministers of religion are ineligible for election as members. The election 
of members of both houses takes place by ballot. 

The executive is vested in a Governor appointed by the Crown and an 
Executive Council, consisting of 6 responsible Ministers and the Chief Justice 
* of the Supreme Court. 

, Governor of South Australia, — Col. the Hon. Sir Alexander G. A. ffore^ 
Buthven, Y.C., K.C.M.G., Jan., 1928. (Salary, 6,0002. per annum.) 
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^ The Chief Justice (Hon. Sir George J. R. Murray, KC.M G., 2,500Z.), 
being also Lieutenant-Governor, acts during the absence of the Governor, 

The departments of the Public Service are controlled by the following 
Ministers (appointed April 4, 1927) : — 

Premier, Treasurer, and Minister of Paihcays.-^'EQn, R. L, Butler, M.P. 
Chief Secretary, Mmisier of Mines and Minister of Marine. — ^Hon. H. 
Tassie, M.L.C. 

Attorney-General and Minister of Industry , — Hon. H. Rombvrg, M.P. 
Commissioner of Croun Lands and Minister of Local Government, — Hon. 
G. F. Jenkins, M.P, 

Commissioner of Public Works and Minister of Education.’~-1^0TL. M. 
McIntosh, M.P. 

Minister of Agriculture, Minister of Immigration, Minister of itepatriation, 
and Minister of Irrigation. — Hon. T. Cowan, M.L.C. 

The provision for the payment of Ministers was increased from 6,000Z. to 
7,750Z. to date from December 1, 1921, They are jointly and individually 
responsible to the Legislature for all their official acts, as in the United 
Kingdom. 

Agent-General for South Australia in London, — Sir Henry Harwell, 
K.C.M.G., Australia House, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


Area. 

The total area of South Australia is 380,070 square miles. The 
settled part of the State is divided into counties, hundreds, municipalities, 
and district councils, the last being the most general, as they cover 
most of the settled districts. There are 49 counties proclaimed, covering 
54,179,840 acres. This area covers the settled portion of the State, 136,485,603 
acres being in occupation. Outside this aiea there axe three extensive 
pastoral districts — the western, northern, and north-eastern, covering 
189,064,960 acres, 93,048,528 being under pastoral leases, with a popula- 
tion of less than 6,000. There are 39 mnnicipalities and 155 district 
councils. 


Population. 

Population (exclusive of aboriginals) : — 


Date 

Populatioa 

On previous Census 

or Census 
Enumeration 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Numerical 

Increase 

Increase 
per cent. 

1846 . 

12,670 

9,720 

22,390 

5,024 

28*9 

1856 . 

48,720 

42,101 

85,821 

22,121 

34*7 

1866 . 

85,334 

78,118 

163,452 

30,622 

28*8 

1876 . 

110,491 

102,780 

213,271 

27,645 

14*0 

1891 . 

166,801 

153,630 

320,431 

40,506 

14*6 

1901 . 

184,422 

178,182 

362,604 

42,173 

13*2 

1911 . 

207,358 

201,200 

408,558 

16,954 

12*7 

1921 . . 

248,293 

247,043 

495,836 

86,775 

21*2 


The population of the State, June 30, 1927, was estimated at 670,900. 
Population of the city of Adelaide and suburbs, 1926, 316,865. _ 

The number of full-blooded aboriginals in the State has been estimated at 
2,531. Living in a wild state beyond the reach of civilization there are 
many more. 
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The following are the statistics of births, deaths, and marriages for five 


years : — 


Year 

Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Excess of 
Births 

1922 

1*2,001 

4,143 

4,608 
4,961 1 

7,393 

19*23 

11,692 

4,099 

6,731 

1924 

11,692 

4,121 1 

4,870 ! 

6,722 

1925 

11.457 

4,255 

4,979 1 

6,478 

1926 

11,483 

4,503 

4,877 

6,606 


Birth-rate, 20*55, death-rate, 8*78, marriage-rate, 8*06 per 1,000 of 
population in 1926. Infantile mortality, 44*59 per 1,000 births. 

Of the total number of bii'ths in 1926, 353 were illegitimate. 


Religion. 

The aggregate number of churches and chapels in the State in 1923 was 
1,790. At the census i‘f 1921 the numbers belonging to the leading denomina- 
tions were as follows; — Church of England, 165,968 ; Roman Catholic, 67, 030; 
Methodists, 122,634 ; Lutherans, 24.606 ; Baptists, 23,033 ; Presbyterians, 
24,659; Congregationalists, 15,289; Church of Christ, 15,039 ; Salvation 
Army, 4,591 ; other Christians, 16,593; Jews, 743 ; Mohammedans, 274; 
Confucians, &c., 273 ; other non-Christian, 3,431 ; not stated, 11,991. No 
aid from the State is given tor religious purposes. 


Education. 

Education is secular, free and compulsory. In 1926 there were 1,030 
schools, 24 being high schools, 19 higher primary schools and 14 woodwork 
centres ; the number of children under instruction was 84,889. There is a 
training college for teachers. The University of Adelaide was incorporated 
in 1874. There are several denominational secondary schools. There were 
184 private schools, with 14,990 pupils, in 1925. There is a school of 
mines and industries in Adelaide, with 9 branches in the larger country 
centres, 1 School of Arts and Crafts, Apprentice Classes, and domestic art 
centres. 


Justice aud Crime. 

There is one supreme court, a court of vice-admiralty, 5 courts of insol- 
vency, and over 100 local courts and police magistrates’ courts. There are 
circuit courts held at several places. There were 123 convictions for felonies 
and misdemeanonrs in the Higher Courts and 18,556 in the Magistrates’ 
Courts, in 1920. The total number of persons in gaols at the end of 1926 
was 280. 


Old Age Pensions. 

Old Age and Invalidity Pensions are now paid by the Commonwealth 
Government. The number of pensioners in South Australia at June 30, 
1926, was: Old Age, 11,112 ; Invalid, 2,986 ; War, 16,144. 

For Defence, see under Commonwealth of Australia, 
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Finance. 


Revenue and expenditure for six years : — 


Years ended 
June so 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Tears ended 
June 80 

1 Revenue 

Expenditure 

1922 . 

1928 . 

1924 . 

£ 

7,771,752 

8,431,700 

8,933,730 

£ 

7,826,241 

8,420,517 

9,000,420 

1925 . 

1926 . 

1927 . 

1 

£ 

9,733,038 

10,474,094 

10,784,898 

£ 

9,680,037 

10,460,943 

11,834,947 


Most of the revenue is derived from inland revenue, railways, and 
territorial receipts, while most of the expenditure is on account of public 
works, railways, and interest on public debt. 

The public debt of the State amounted, on June 80, 1927, to 82,638, 849Z. 
Above half of the public debt has been spent on railways and waterworks. 

Production and Industry. 

Of the total area of South Australia (243,244,800 acres), 15,709,668 
acres were alienated and in process of alienation under systems of defeiTed 
payments on December 31, 1926. Altogether about 100,000,000 acres are 
unoccupied. The freehold and leasehold land in South Australia amounts 
to 137,000,000 acres, of which 6,900,000 acres are under cultivation each 
year. 

Value of production, 1925-26: — Crops, 15,476,865?.; manufactures, 
12,258,961?. ; pastoral, 6,673,865?. ; minerals, 1,028,471?. ; dairying, 
2,083,722/. ; fisheries and game, poultry, forestry, etc., 2,271,627?. Grand 
total, 39,743,011?., equal to 72?. per head of population. 

The chief crops in two years were : — 


- 

Acres 

(1925-26) 

Quantities 

(1925-26) 

Acres 

(1926-27) 

Quantities 

(1926-27) 

Wheat . . 
Barley . . 
Oats . . . 
Hay . . . 
Vines . . 

2,466,648 

239,337 

158,062 

517,220 

28,608,101 bushels 
4,134.824 „ 

1,798,443 „ 

612,671 tons 
18,074,874 gallons* 

2,768,403 

256,528 

152,178 

496,105 

35,568,711 bushels 
4,470,084 ,, 

1,713,377 „ 

598,025 tons 
16,159,595 gaUonsl 


1 Of Wine. 


Bread-stufls exported 1926-27 beyond the Commonwealth, 7,468,005?., 
pastoral and dairying products, 4,972,339?., wine and fruits, 1,019,694?. 

Fruit culture is extensively carried on, and annually about 300,000 cwt. 
of dried fruit, 2,000,000 cases of fi esb fruit, and 16,000,000 gallons of wine are 
produced, large quantities of which are exported to oversea countries, chiefly 
to the United Kingdom. The chief fruit crops, besides grapes, are currants, 
apples, apricots, peaches, almonds, oranges, lemons, olives, cherries, pears, 
plums, quinces, strawberries, raspberries. The live stock in Dec., 1926, 
consisted of 234,362 horses, 340,007 cattle, 7,283,945 sheep, and 79,108 
pigs. An area of over 1.50,000 square miles is held under pastoral leases. 
Over 73,000,000 lb. of wool are produced. 

The value of minerals produced in 1926 was 1,032,353?. Over 33,000,000?. 
of qopper has been produced since the foundation of the State, the ^and 
total for all minerals being 44,183,936?. The principal minerals produced 
ate iron, gypsum, salt, phosphate rock and copper. 
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In 1926 there were 1,791 factories in the State, employing 40,051 hands. 
Wages and salaries amounted to 8,203,761Z. Gross value of output, 
36,437,147Z. ; machinery, land and buildings, &c., valued at 15,842,650Z. 

Commerce and Shipping. 

The Commerce of South Australia, exclusive of inter-State trade, is coni- 
piised in the statement of the Commerce of Australia given under the head- 
ing of the Commonwealth. 

Oversea imports and exports : — 


Years 

ended June 
30 

Imports 

Exports 

Years 
ended 
June 30 

Imports 

Exports 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

£ 

9,047,242 

10,847,171 

12,700,871 

£ 

14,761,915 

13,585,903 

16,893,770 

1924-25 

1926-26 

1 1926-27 

£> 

13,978,296 

13.903,176 

15,454,801 

£ 

19,208,657 

19,273,608 

17,123,012 


The chief exports of the State are wool, wheat, wheat-flour, copper and 
other minerals, meats, butter, honey, wine, fruits (fresh and dried), skins and 
hides, tallow, leather, and manures. 

In 1925-26, 1,296 vessels of 4,525,679 tons entered. Nationality— 
British, 3,914,636 tons ; Foreign, 611,043 tons. 

The State possesses about 44,000 miles of made roads. There are (1927) 
3,400 miles of railway in the State, including the Transcontinental Railway 
which has been built from Port Augusta in South Australia to Kalgoorlie 
in Western Australia, and which, in connection with various State lines, com- 
pletes a tlirough rail connection between Brisbane, on the east coast, and 
Fremantle on the west coast. Of the Transcontinental line, which is of 
4ft. S^in. gauge, 600 miles are within the borders of South Australia. 

There are several good harbours, and the river Murray (navigable for 2,000 
miles) is used for conveying the produce grown on the irrigation settlements 
along its banks. In the city and suburbs are 140 miles of electric tramways. 

Banks. 

There are 10 banking associations in addition to the Commonwealth 
Government Bank, ^ In 1927 their deposits were 24, 138, 505 Z, 

The Savings Bank is managed by a board of trustees appointed by the 
Government, and has 87 branches and 325 agencies. On June 30, 1927, there 
were 449,641 depositors, with a total balance of 21,034, 598Z. The Com- 
monwealth Savings Bank (not included above) had 62,819 depositors and 
2,564,924Z. deposits at the same date. Penny Savings Banks, agencies at 
schools, depositors, 51,394, deposits, 75,630Z. 

The total banking deposits, 47,738, 027Z., averaged 84Z. per head. About 
85 per cent, of the population have savings bank accounts. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning 
South Australia. 

Annual Pocket Tear Book. (Government Statist.) 

Annual Statistical Begister. (Government Statist.) 

Btaekmore (E. G.), The Law of the Constitution of South Australia. Adelaide, 1894. 

Blaeket (John), History of South Ausiaralia. 2nd edition. Adelaide, 1911. 

B'i'ucey (A. Greutell), M.A., IP.R.O.S. The Foundation and Settlement of South 
Australia, 1829-45. Aaelaide, 1924, 

Gordon (I). J.}, The Central State. South Australia; Its History, Progress, and 
Resources. Adelaide, 1903. 
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WESTERN ATTSTRALIA. 

Constitution and Government. 

In 1791 y ancon ver, in the Biscovery^ took formal possession of the 
country about King George Sound. In 1826 the Government of New South 
Wales sent 20 convicts and a detachment of soldiers to King George Sound 
and formed a settlement then called Fredericks Town. In 1827 Captain James 
(afterwards Sir James) Stirling surveyed the coast fi’om King George Sound 
to the Swan River, and in May, 1829, Captain (afterwards Sir Charles) 
Fremantle, took possession of the territory. In June, 1829, Captain Stirling 
founded the Swan River Settlement, now the Commonwealth State of 
Western Australia, and the towns of Perth and Fremantle, and was appointed 
Lieutenant- Governor. 

Large grants of land were made to the early settlers, and agricultural and 
pastoral occupations were pursued by a small population with varying 
success, until, in 1850, the State was in a languishing condition, and the 
inhabitants* petition that it might be made a penal settlement was acceded 
to. Between 1850 and 1868, when transportation ceased, 9,718 convicts 
were sent out. The Imperial convict establishment was transferred to the 
Colonial Government on March 31, 1886. 

In 1870 partially representative government was instituted, and in 1890 
the administration was vested in the Governor, a Legislative Council, 
and a Legislative Assembly. The Legislative Council was, in the first 
instance, nominated by the Governor, but it was provided that in the 
event of the population of the Colony reaching 60,000, it should be 
elective. In 1898 this limit of population being reached, as set forth in 
a proclamation dated July 18, of tlmt year, the &lonial Parliament passed 
an Act (67 Viet. No. 14) amending the constitution. 

By the Constitution Acts Amendment Act, 1899, further amended by 
the Constitution Acts Amendment Act, 1911, it is provided that the Legis- 
lative Council shall consist of 30 members representing 10 electoral provinces 
and holding their seats for six years. Members must be 30 years of age, 
resident in the State for two years, and either be natural-bom British 
subjects or naturalized for 5 years and resident in the State for 5 years. 
Every elector must have resided in the State for 6 months, and must 
possess within the province freehold estate of the clear value of £50, or be 
a householder occupying a dwelling-house of the clear annual value of £17, 
or holder of a lease of the value of £17 per annum, or the holder of a lease or 
licence from the Crown of the annual rental of £10, or have his name on the 
electoral list of a Municipality or Roads Board in respect of property in the 
province of the annual rateable value of £17. The Legislative Assembly 
consists of 60 members, each representing one electorate, and elected for 3 
years. Members must be 21 years of age, be either natural-bom subjects of 
the Crown and have resided in Western Australia for twelve months, or 
naturalized for 5 years and have resided therein for 2 years. Electors must 
be 21 years of age, natural-bom or naturalized subjects of the Crown, and 
must have resided in the State for 6 months, and must be resident in the 
district for at least one month when making their claims. Members of and 
electors for both Houses may be of either sex. Enrolment for the Le^slative 
Assembly is compulsory. No person can be registered as a voter in more 
than one district or more than once in each Province for which he holds a 
sufficient qualification. Members of the Legislature are paid 600(2. a year, 
and travel free on all Government railways. The entire management and 

o 
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control of the unalienated lands of the Crown in Western Australia is vested 
in the Legislature of the State, 

State of political parties (1927) : — Legislative Council : Labour Party, 5 ; 
United Party, 10 ; Country Party, 6 ; National Labour, 4 ; Others, 5. 
Legislative Assembly : Labour Party, 27; United Party, 16 ; Country Party, 7. 

Governor. — H. E. Col. Sir William Robert Campion^ K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 
(1924). 

Lieutenant- Governcn\ — Hon. Sir Robert Purse Kt. (June, 1921). 

The salary provided for the Governor is 4,0002. per annum. He is assisted 
in his functions by a cabinet of responsible ministers, as follows : — 

Premier, Treasurer, and Minister for Forests. — Hon. Philip Gollicr, 
M.L.A. 

Minister for Railways, Justice, and Police. — Hon. John C. Willcock, 

M.L.A. 

Minister for PuUic Works, Water Supply, Labour and Trading Concerns. 
— Hon. Alexander McCdllum, M.L.A. 

Minister for Lands, Immigration, A gi {culture and Industries. — Hon. 
Michael P. Troy, M.L.A. 

Chief Secretary and Minister for Education. — Hon. J. Michael Drew, 

M.L.C. 

Minister for Mines and Sealth.-=—'RoTi. Selby Walter Munsil, M.L.A. 
Ministers Without Portfolio. — Hons. Harold Millington, M.L.A. ; J. 
Cunningham, M.L. A., J, W. Hickey, M.L.O. 


AgenUQeneralin London. — Hon. AVilliam C, Angwin. 

Offices. — Savoy House, Strand. 

Area and Population. 

Western Australia includes all that poition of the continent situated to 
the westward of 129® E. longitude, together with the adjacent islands. 
The total estimated area of the State is 975,920 English square miles, or, 
624,588,800 acres. It is divided into 38 magisterial districts. 

The enumerated population in the various census years was as follows : — 


Tears 

Hales 

Females 

Total 

1848 ' 

2,818 

1,804 

4,622 

1869 

9,522 

5,315 

14,887 

1870 j 

16,876 

9,410 

24,786 

1881 

17,062 

12,646 

29,708 

1891 1 

29,807 

19,976 

49,782 

1901 i 

112,876 

71,249 

184,124 

1911 

161,666 

120,549 

282,114 

1921 1 

177,278 

156,454 

882,782 


There were enumerated, in 1921, 1,956 half-caste aborigines. The number 
of full-blooded aborigines is not known, but for the year 1926-26 their total 
number was estimated at 22,222. 

Of the total population in 1921, 248,866 were returned as born in 
Australia, of whom 142,947 were recorded as natives of Western Australia, 
The number of married persons was 121,685 (61,899 males and 59,736 
females); widowers, 4,528; widows, 8,526; divorced, 816 males and 294 
females ; unmarried, 108,792 males and 85,848 females. The conjxigal con- 
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dition of the remaining 2,798 persons was not stated. The number of males 
under 21 was 72,846, and of females 70,455. The population on December 
31, 1926, was estimated to be: males, 203,210 ; females, 175,536; total, 
378,746 ; and on June 30, 1927 : males, 207,205 ; females, 177,838 : total, 
385,043. 

Perth, the capital, had an estimated population on December 31, 1926, 
within the 10-niile radius area of the Metropolitan district, of 184,223. 
This, however, includes the chief port of the State, Fremantle, with its 
suburbs, the poi»ulation of which, 1926, was estimated at 81,158. The 
other principal municipalities, with population in 1926, are : — Kalgoorlie, 
5,300 ; Boulder, 5,884; Albany, 3,980; Bunbnry, 4,900; Claremont, 6,300; 
Collie, 3,550 ; Geraldton, 4,199 ; Midland Junction, 4,950; Northam, 5,000. 

The movement of population for the State in 5 years is given as follows: — 


Years 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

1922 

2,446 

8,131 

3,167 

31,141 

28,212 

1923 

2,376 

7,854 

2,930 ^ 

33,835 

28.552 

1924 

2,596 

8,301 

3,263 

35,196 

29,924 

1925 

2,746 

8,186 

3,315 

32,920 

29,731 

1926 

2,844 

8,301 

3,350 

30,732 

29,120 


In 1922 there were 335 ; in 1923, 286 ; in 1924, 327 ; in 1925, 335, and 
in 1926, 325 illegitimate births. 


Eeligfion. 

The religious division of the population was as follows at the census of 
1921: — Church of England, 153, 229; Methodists, 39,108; Presbyterians, 
28,377; Congregation alists, 6,657 ; Baptists, 5,541; other Protestants, 
14,618; Roman Catholics, 64,488; Catholics (Undefined), 2,048; other 
Christians, 2,930 j Hebrews, 1,919 ; Mohammedans, 826 ; Buddhists, 1,177 ; 
other non-Christians, 654 ; indefinite, 1,478 ; no religion. 1,774 ; not 
stated, 8,008. 

Instruction. 

Of the total white population of 16 years and upwards in 1921, 3*97 
per cent, were stated to be unable to read. Primary education is compulsory. 

The following table gives particulars of schools and pupils for three 
years : — 


- 

No.of Schools 

No.of Scholars 
enrolled 

Av. Atr-endanct 
during year 

Cost per Head 
of av. Attendance 

Gomrnment Schools 
June 30, 1924 

789 

51,726 

45,644 

£ s. d. 

9 18 Si 

1926 

810 

51,647 

45,357 

30 2 2i 

1926 

824 

51,71-6 

46,332 

10 8 11 

PHmtc Schools 
Dec. 31, 1924 

117 

11,336 

10,090 


1925 

122 

11.609 

10,639 

— 

1926 

120 

11,766 

10,635 

— 


Education is free throughout trom the kindergarten to the University 
and comprises ample provision also for secondary education, technical 
schools, continuation classes, scholarships, etc. During the financial year 
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ended June 30, 1927, the total sum spent on education and schools, ex- 
clusive of a gi-ant of 21,500Z. to tlie University of Western Australia, was 
647,062Z. 

Justice and Crime. 


The following table gives the number of apprehensions and convictions 
for five years 


- 

1922 

3923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Apprehended or summoned . 
Summary convictions 

Convictions in superior courts 

10,844 

9,748 

00 

10,182 

8,985 

110 

10,679 

9,584 

87 

11,358 

10,047 

99 

12,335 

11,105 

92 


The total number of distinct persons committed to prison in the year 
ended June 30, 1927, was 1,052; the number of commitments totalled 
1,760— viz. : adult males, 1,626, adult females, 134. 

All the above figures are exclusive of aboriginal crime. 

Pauperism and Old Age Pensions. 

There are two charitable institutions, one situated at Claremont, and 
one at Fremantle, both supported by public funds, with 704 inmates on 
December 31, 1926. Twenty-eight Government hospitals, a Government 
sanatorium for consumptive patients, three hospitals for the insane, and 
two depots for diseased natives at Port Hedland and Derby, are maintained 
by public funds, whilst three public and forty other assisted hospitals 
exist, in addition to numerous private hospitals situated in Perth and other 
centres of population. Nine Protestant and four Roman Catholic orphanage 
industrial schools are supported partly by private subscriptions and partly 
out of public money. There are also ten native and half-caste institutions, 
including three Government native settlements. Government receiving depSt 
for all State children who aie afterwards sent to the various Institutions. 
On June 30, 1927, a total of 865 adults and 2,523 children, total, 3,388 
persona in the State received monetary assistance from the public funds for 
widows and others. 

Old Age and Invalidity Pensions are now paid by the Commonwealth 
Government. The number of pensioners in Western Australia at June 30, 
1927, was: Old Age, 7,326 ; Invalid, 2,699 ; War Pensioners, 26,689, 


Finance. 

The revenue and expenditure of Western Australia in six years, ended 
June 30, are given as follows : — 


Years ended 
June 80 

Kevenue 

Expenditure 

Years ended 
June 30 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1922 . 

£ 

6,907,107 

7,207,492 

£ • 
7,089,242 

1926 . 

£ 

8,881,446 

£ 

8,439,844 

1923 . 

7,612,8.50 

1926 . 

8,808,166 

8,907,309 

1924 . 

7,805,594 

8,094,753 

1927 . 

9,750,833 

9,722,688 


Two-fifths of the public income is derived from railways and tramways 
(3,869,301Z. for the year ended June 30, 1927), and the rest mainly Irom 
various forms of taxation (1,211,343Z.), lands, timber, and mining (550,912/.), 
water supply, etc. (498,272/.), other business and trad iug concerns (770,393/.), 
surplus returned to the State of the Commonwealth Revenue derived from 
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Customs, Excise, Post Office and other leceipts, Disabilities Grant and interest 
on transferred properties (1,153,1S2Z.) and Royal Mint and other receipts 
(1,697,480). 'Western Australia had a net public debt of 61,849,239Z. on 
June 30, 1927, the annual chaige for which was 3,296,038Z. The amount 
of accrued sinking fund on March 81, 1927, was 8,756, 936Z. 

For DefenCG, see under Commonwealth of A%str alia. 

Production and Industry. 

Up to June 30, 1927, of the entire acreage of the State, 12,093,622 
acres had been alienated ; on that date 19,646,555 acres were in process of 
alienation • the area alienated and in process of alienation thus amounting to 
31,740,177 acres. At the same date there were in force leases comprising an 
area of 234,160,422 acres, of which 229,970,629 acres were pastoral, and 
1,834,802 acres were timber, while 50,603 acres were under mining leases, 
and 31,430 acres were Miners’ Homestead leases. The area under crop in 
1921 was 1,804,986 acres; in 1922, 1,901,680 acres; in 1923, 2,274,998 
acres; in 1924, 2,323,070 acres; in 1925, 2,710,856 acres; in 1926, 
2,932,110 acres, and in 1927, 3,324,523 acres. The chief crops for two 
recent years were as follows : — 


Crops 

1925-26 

1926-27 1 

1925-26 

1926-27 

Wheat 

Oats .... 
Barley 

Acres 

2,112,032 

278,344 

13,806 

Acres i 

2,571,187 i 

284,820 

18,826 

Bushels 

20,471,177 

2,989,380 

158,300 

Bushels 

30,021,616 

2,716,436 

128,136 

Hay .... 
Potatoes . 

Orchards . 

391,142 

4,262 

18,858 

i 

358,487 

5,144 

18,512 

Tons 

355,269 

10,052 

Tons 

428,836 

17,765 

Vines 

5,2701 

! 5,274 

Gallons Wme 
238,726 

Gallons Wine 
291,951 


1 Of this acreage, only 1,096 acres were productive for wine-makmg. In 1926-27 the 
figure was 1,294 acres. 


The estimated acreages sown with wheat, oats and barley for the season 
1927-28, both for grain and hay, are respectively 3,222,369, 411,282, and 
18,788 acres. 

The principal areas occupied by the more important tiees of "Western 
Australia, and the quantity cut in two years, according to the official 
Industrial Returns, were as follows : — 



Prime Forest 
Areas. 

Acres of Tim- 
bered Country. 

1925- 26 S 

1926-27* 

Jarrah 

Karri 

Tuart 

Wandoo 

Salmon-gum, blackbutt, 
she-oak,eto. 

Acres. 

2,500,000 

100,000 

7,000 

100,000 

4,000,000 

Acres. 

8,000,000 

1,200,000 

200,000 

7.000. 000 

4.000. 000 

Super, ft. cut. 
235,298,864 
18,868,960 
248,640 
169,488 

2,873.808 

Super, ft. cut. 
232,581,756 
14,810,028 
100,872 
11,383,136 

2,021,268 

Total » 

6,707,000 » 

20,400,000* 

252,449,820 

260,937,060 


1 Not including sandalwood, 

2 The acreage of timbered country given is that of the regions in which the various 
timbers are found. The area of forests is that where prime timber is to be found in 
marketable quantities. 

^ Year ended Jane SO. 
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The live-stock at the end of 1926 consisted of 166,463 horses ; 827,303 
cattle; 7,458,766 sheep; 69,798 pigs; 20,979 goats; 5,021 camels; and 
9,442 mules and donkeys. 

The wool clip in 1926 was 50,235,640 1b.; the exports 63,787,555 1b. 
(excluding 4,168,051 lb. on skins), valued at 3,508,318Z. 

Gold was first obtained in Western Australia in 1886. The sensational 
gold finds at Coolgardie and Kalgooiliein 1892 and 1893 gave an impetus to 
Western Australian gold mining, which, in a few years' time, placed this 
State at the head of all the Australian Colonies as regards gold output. 
The aggregate output to the end of 1926 was 36,708,510 fine oz,, valued 
(according to prices realised) at 158,517,44lZ. There were in the State, in 
1926, 414 leases of gold mines ; men employed in the mines, 4,387, viz., 
2,099 above and 2,288 underground ; output of gold, 437,343 fine oz., 
value 1,857,716Z. (standard mint value, exclusive of premiums realised on 
export sales). 

The mineral output of the State for two years is shown in the following 
table : — 



1925 

1926 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Goan .... tons 

437,461 

£ 

487,461 

474,819 

£ 

394,400 

Copper ore 2 . . ,, 

Copper, ingot, matte, &c. 8 ,, 

1,201 

18,200 


— 

.... 


1 

84 

Gold 2 . . . fine ozs. 

441,252 

1,874,320 

437,343 

1,867,716 

Silver 2 . . „ 

81,226 

11,661 

68,413 

8,863 

Tin ore a . . . tons 

108 

15,302 

67 

10,460 

Rig Lead 2 . . . „ 






Lead and Silver Lead 

Ore & Concentrates „ 

4,664 

103,300 

4,162 

76,741 

Antimony*. . . „ 



P) 

85 

Arsenical Ore * . . ,, 

(*) 

1,045 

347 

Felspar * . . . „ 


— 

8 

250 

Asbestos* . . . „ 

51 

1,641 

105 

2,728 

Gypsum* . . ,, 

8,060 

4.118 

3,918 

5,618J 

Manganese * . . „ 

— 

— 

82 

503 

Tantalile* . . . „ 

5 

1,010 

24 

5,751 

Mica* . . . . „ 


4 

8,328 

Total values . 

— 

2,398,800 

— 

2,371,864 


1 Raised. 2 Exported. Exported and minted locally. 

4 Reported. 5 Weight not stated. 


In Western Australia, in 1921, there were 48,979 persons engaged in 
various forms of prima^ production. Of these, 26,564 were directly engaged 
in agriculture; 4,833 in pastoral pursuits ; 5,657 in forestry, and 9,044 in 
mining_ and quarrying. Theie were, on Jxme 30, 1926, a total of 1,170 
industrial establishments in the State, employing either machinery or at 
least four hands. The total number of persons employed by them was 
22,140, as against 21,754 in 1925. The gross output of these establish- 
ments for eighteen months ended June 80, 1926, was computed at 
21,449, 799Z. The total estimated value of Western Australian production 
during 1925 was 30,805,718Z., distributed as follows: — agricultural, 
9,754,956Z. ; pastoral, 5,483, 1I3Z. ; dairy, poultry, and hee-farming, 
1,717, 831Z. ; forestry and fisheries, 3,993,226Z. ; mining, 2,621,426Z.; 
manufacturing, 7,336,166^. 
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Commerce and Communications. 

TEe external commeree of Western Australia, exclusive of inter-State 
trade, is comprised in the statement of the commerce of Australia given 
under the heading of the Commonwealth. 

The total value of the imports and exports, including inter-State trade, 
in 5 years is shown in the subjoined statement : — 


June 

1922-23 

1928-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 j 

1926-27 

Imports 

Exports 

£ 

13,777,679 

11,105,229 

£ 

14,344,145 

14,123,289 

£ 1 £ 
16,074,03516,462,672 
[14,664,64814.581,657 

£ 

18,374,460 

15,161,969 


The most important of the exports for 1926-27 were wheat (4, 667, 095 Z.) 
and flour (1,161,324Z-), wool (3,618,313Z.), gold specie (735,663Z.), timber 
(1,658,018Z.), pearl shell (212,337Z.), pearls (43,414?.)> hides and skins 
(376,004Z.), sUver (68,742Z.), sandal-wood (199‘,754Z.), fresh fruit (334,272Z.). 

There were on the West Australian register on December 81, 1926, 55 
steamers of 12,821 tons, and 346 sailing vessels of 12,310 tons; total, 401 
vessels of 25,181 tons. Tonnage inwards and outwards, 1925-26, from 
and to ports outside the State, 6,525,015. 

For the year ending June 30, 1927, the State had 3,918 miles of State 
Government railway, and 450 miles of Commonwealth line, the latter 
being the western portion of the Trans -Australian line (Kalgoorlie-Port 
Augusta), which links the State Railway System to those of the other States 
of the Commonwealth. 


Money and Credit. 

A branch mint was opened at Perth in 1899. The issues of Impeiial coin 
to the end of 1926 were; gold, 99,339,029Z. ; silver, 15,600Z. ; bronze, 
2,000Z. The issue in 1926 was : gold, 1,313,578Z. ; silver and bronze, nil. 

There are nine banks in Western Australia besides the State Govern- 
ment Savings Bank and the Commonwealth Bank of Australia and Savings 
Bank. The total paid-up capital of the cheque paying banks in the quarter 
ended June 30, 1927, was 32,7l7,628Z., of which 4,000,000z. is profit 
transferred to Capital Account by the Commonwealth Bank ; deposits, 
14,897, 290Z. ; total average liabilities, 16,093,530Z. ; total assets, 21,413, 798Z. 

State Qovemiment Savings Bank . — The amount due to depositors on 
June 30, 1927, inclusive of interest, was 6,881,263Z., whilst in addition an 
amount of 84,269Z. was due under the head ‘Schools Savings Bank.’ 

Branches of the Commonwealth Savings Bank were opened in this State 
at the beginning of 1913. On June 30, 1927, 2,728, 867Z. stood to the credit 
of 83,686 depositors. 


Books of Eeference. 


Statistical Register. 

Census of Australia. 

Geological Survey. Bulletins. Perth. 

Quarterly Statistical Abstract. 

Bmnett (S.), Official Pocket Tear Book of WeBtem Australia. Annual. 

Batty e (J. S.), Western Australia; A History from its Discovery to the Inauguration 
of the Commonwealth, London, 1924. 

Notes on the Natural History, &c., of Western Australia. Perth, 1903. 

Tatinton (H.), Australlnd. London, 1903. 

Western Australian Official Tear Book. Perth. 

See also under AuatrcUia. 
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TASMANIA. 

Constitution and Governmenx. 

Abel Jans Tasman discovered Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania) on 
November 24, 1642. The island became a British settlement in 1803 as a 
dependency of New South Wales; in 1825 its connection with N ew South Wales 
was terminated ; in 1851 a partially elective Legislative Council was estab- 
lished, and in 1856 responsible government came into operation. On January 
1, 1901, Tasmania was federated with the other Australian States into the 
Commonwealth of Australia. 

Parliament consists of a Legislative Council and a House of Assembly. 
The Council has 18 members, elected on a property qualification of lOZ. 
freehold or 80Z. a year leasehold. Certain professional men and all 
‘ returned soldiers ’ are also electors. Members sit for 6 years, and retire in 
rotation. There is no power to dissolve the Council. The House of Assembly 
has 80 members, elected for 3 years by adults with six months’ residence in 
the State. Members of both Houses are paid 300Z. a year. Women received 
the right to vote in 1903. Proportional representation was adopted in 1907, 
the method being the single transferable vote in 6-member constituencies. 
By-elections are superseded (from 1919) by a recount of the votes at the 
preceding General Election. At the election in 1925 for the House of 
Assembly 16 Labour and 14 Nationalist members were returned. 

GfWfirTior.— Sir James O'Grady, K.O.M.G. (Oct., 1924). Salary, 2,750Z. 

Chief Justice, — Hon. Sir H. Nicholls, K.C.M.G. 

The Governor is aided in the exercise of the executive by a Cabinet ot 
responsible ministers, as follows : — 

Premier and Treasurer and Minister for Mines, — Hon. J, A, Lyo7is, 

Chief Secretary and Minister of Railways, — Hon. James A. Guy. 

Attorney General and Minister of Education, — Hon. G. G. Beck&r. 

Minister of Lands and Works and AgriaiiUure. — Hon. James Belton. 

Ministers without Portfolio. — Hon. Andrew and Hon. P Kelly, 

Each of the ministers has a salary of 950Z. per annum. The Premier has an 
additional 200Z. a year. A minister must have a seat in one of the two Houses. 


Agent-General in London. — Lt.-Col. R. E. Snowden, Australia House, 
Strand, London, W.O. 2. 

Official Secretary. — H. W. Ely. 

Area and Population. 

Area, with Macquarie (170 square miles), 26,215 square miles or about 
16,778,000 acres, of which 15,571,500 acres form the area of Tasmania 
Proper, the rest constituting that of a number of small islands, in two main 
groups, the north-east and north-west. 

The population has increased as follows (census returns about April 1) : — 


Tear i 

t 

Population 

Increase perCt. 
per Annum 

Year 

Population 

Increase per Ct. 
per Annum 

1861 

89,977 

2*44 

1901 

172,476 

1*64 

1871 

99,328 

ITS 

1911 

191,211 

218,780 

1*04 

1881 ! 

116,706 

1-38 

1921 

1T2 

1891 

146,667 

2*36 

1927 

210,629 

0*261 


* Decrease, 
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In 1921 there were 107,743 males and 106,037 females. The average 
density is 8T5 persons to a square mile. Of the total population in 1921, 
5 96 per cent, were natives ot the British Isles, 0 44 j^er cent, natives of 
other European countries, and 92*44 per cent, natives of the Commonwealth 
and New Zealand There were 371 Hindus, 234 Chinese, and 106 other 
coloured Asiatics. The pure aboriginal is extinct. 

The births, deaths, and marriages for five years were as follows : — 


- 

Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Excess of Births 

1922 

5,817 

1,674 

1,997 

3,820 

1923 

5,657 

1,592 

2,137 

3,520 

1924 

5,383 


2,123 

3,260 

1925 

5,218 

1,504 

1,996 

3,222 

1926 

4,988 

1,435 

1,912 

3,076 


Population of the capital, Hobart, and suburbs (March 31, 1927), 52,100, 
of Launceston and suburbs, 27,000. 


Eeligion 

In 1921, belonging to the Church of England, 112,222 ; Roman Catholics, 
33,106; Catholics (undefined), 2,359; Methodists, 27,171; Presbyterians, 
14,796; Baptists, 6,382 ; Congregationalists, 4,543. 

Instruction. 

Primary education is free and secular, and compulsory between the ages 
of 7 and 14. Nine-tenths of the primary teaching is at State schools. The 
cost of primary education to the State in 1925 was SI. 13^. 6d. per 
head of average attendance, exclusive of buildings, which cost annumly 
about 5s. per head. Secondary education is about equally divided 
between the new State High Schools and the older endowed schools. The 6 
State High Schools in 1925 had an average attendance of 1,001, at a cost of 
16i. 4s. Ilc2. per head, exclusive of buildings. 

There are 4 Technical Schools, and 3 junior Technical Schools, with a 
total enrolment of 1,450. 

The University of Tasmania, established 1890, had 280 students taking 
courses for degrees in 1926. University expenditure in 1926 (exclusive of 
capital expenditure) was about 18,500L In 1926, 11 Tutorial Classes were 
provided by the University at different centres for the “Workers’ Educational 
Association. 

Justice aud Grime. 

There are a Supreme Court, courts of petty sessions and general sessions, 
the latter presided over by a stipendiary magistrate, assisted by justices of 
the peace. The Supreme Court is both a court of first instance and a Court 
of Appeal in all jurisdiction, civil and criminal. The State is also divided 
into four districts with local civil courts presided over by Commissioners 
who are also police magistrates, and petty sessions have all the powers of 
two justices of the peace. Petty offences and a limited number of civil 
claims are dealt with, in petty sessions and in general sessiois by justices of 
the peace. During the year 1925, 6,415 persons were summarily con- 
victed, and 95 persons were committed for trial. The total police force on 
June 80, 1926, was 240. There was 1 gaol, with 94 male inmates, at 
the end of Juno, 1926. 


o2 
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Old Age Pensions. 

Old Age .and Invalidity Pensions are paid by the Commonwealth 
Government. The number of pensioners in Tasmania on June 30, 1926, was : 
Old Age, 6,903 ; Invalid, 2,242 ; War, 11,133. 

Eevenne and Expenditure. 

The revenue is derived chiefly from taxation (income, land, death duties 
and taxation of betting), and from the rental and sale of Crown lands. The 
customs and excise duties are in the hands of the Commonwealth, and 
an amount equal to 26s. per head of population is returned to the State, 
together with an additional special grant. 


- 

1928-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Revenue 

2,447,677 

2,762,013 

2,726,482 

3,040,220 

Expenditure 

1 2,658,382 

2,675,618 

2,698,262 

2,855,077 


2 Estimated. 


The public debt of Tasmania amounted, June 30, 1927, to 24,303,068^., 
of which 29 per cent, has been spent on railways, 14 per cent, on hydro- 
electric works, and 24 per cent, on roads and bridges. 

State taxation amounted to 52. 14s. Id, per head, of which income tax 
provides 22. 16s. lOfZ. (including tax on lottery prizes formerly collected by the 
Commonwealth Government), laud tax 10s. 8^., death duties 14s. Ic2. Laud 
and income taxes and death duties are also collected by the Commonwealth, 
averaging 22. 9s. ^.d, per head, and customs and excise of 6Z. 10s. lOd. in 
1925-26 per head. 

Defence. 

For defence, see under CommonwealtTi of AiistraUa. 

Production and Industry. 

The total area of Tasmania is 16,778,000 acres, including 1,206,500 
acres islands and lakes. Unalienated land, chiefly rugged mountain 
country, much of it mineral -bearing, amounts to about 10,600,000 acres. 
Of this unalienated land about 2,700,000 acres are leased. 

The net value in 1925-26 of agricultural and pastoral products was 
4,274,000/., of manufactures, 3,378,0002. (outimt less raw material, fuel, etc.), 
and of mining products, 1926, 1,475,0002. 

Agricultural production and yield per acre : — 


1 

1 1925-26 1 


1926-26 


Crop 

Yield per 
Acre 

Crop 

Yield per 
Acre 

Wheat, hnshels. 

395,603 

20*72 

Potatoes, tons . 

67,341 

2-03 

Oats „ . 

885,473 

22*74 

Hay „ . 

114 920 

1*24 

Fea8e(blne)„ 

106,220 

12*93 

Pnnt, bushels . 

4,664,109 

145*54 

Tease (grey),, . 1 

152,543 

11*93 

: Hops, Ihs. , 

1,743,183 

1,461 


Live-stock in 1926 : Horses, 37,786; cattle, 212,378; sheep, 1,619,075 ; 
pigs, 41,009. The wool production, 12 J million pounds in 1925-26, is 
above the average. 
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Forests cover a considerable part of the island. The mills cut 64 million 
super, feet of timber in 1925-26. 

Chief mineral products for the year ended December, 1926 : — 


Mineral 

Quantity 

! Value 

Copper 

. tons 

6,915 

' £ 

; 454,854 

Tin . 

. tons 

1,096 

I 322.526 

Silver 

fine oz. 

706,6 8 

j 97 98- 

Lead . 

. tons 

5,803 

1 183,167 
61,908 

Osmindiura 

. oz. 

3,173 

Coal . 

. tons 

102,358 

90,401 


Mineral 

Quantity 

Valne 

1 

Zinc . . tons 

5,378 

£ 

183,362 

Gold . fine oz. 

4,223 

17,936 

Wolfram. , tons 

S3 

0,265 

Shale . . tons 

2,127 

1,475 

All minerals . 

" 

1,474,675 


Manufactures . — The two important manufactures for export are metal 
extraction and fruit-presei-ving. The electrolytic-zinc works at Risdon near 
Hobart are now using large quautities of ore imported from Broken Hill, 
and also considerable quantities of Tasmanian West Coast ores. The out- 
put in 1925-26 was 46,583 tons of zinc, valued atl,668,813Z., with consider- 
able quantities of cadmium and other by-products. Other manufactures that 
have an output beyond local requirements are wool and confectionery. The 
carbide works at North-West Bay are able to supply the needs of all Australia. 

Commerce, Shipping, &c. 

Principal imports, 1925-26 1 Food, drink and tobacco, 2,477,4412.; 
drapery, clothing and textiles, 1,529,2542 . ; metals and metal manufactures, 
1,577,6362.; ores and concentrates, 607,2392. Total imports, 8,450,7932. 
Principal exports, 1925-26! Butter and cheese, 116,6b92. ; fruit, fresh, 
651,5812.; fruit, dried, preserved or pulped, 357,7422.; hops, 162,9692.; 
jams and jellies, 393,7172. ; oats and chaff, 81,8282. ; peas, 84,0152. ; 
potatoes, 598,6782. ; wool, 815,6762. ; hides and skins, 398,5172. ; zinc 
bars and blocks, 1,589,1972. j timber, 545,3042 Total exports, 8,710,8652. 

Direct oversea imports and exports are about 19 per cent, and 30 per cent, 
respectively of total imports and exports. 

In 1925-26, Hobart did 55 per cent, of the total trade, Launceston 
28 per cent., Burnie and Devonport each about 6 per cent. 

The registered shipping in 1926 consisted of 120 sailing vessels of 
8,981 tons, and 61 steamers of 9,222 tons. Total, 183 vessels, 13,766 tons. 

For shipping, railways, posts and telegraphs, see under Commonwealth of 
Australia. 

Savings Banks. 

The number of depositors in Savings Banks, including the Commonwealth 
Savings Bank, 1926, was 136,309, and the amount on deposit 4,768,0862. 

Books of Eeference. 

Statistics of Tasmania. Annual. 

Pocket Year Book of Statistics, Annual. 

AnnuHl ne^'ortR of Departments. 

Historical Records of Tasmania, 1812-1910. 

Walker (^3. B.), Early Tasmania. 2nd ed., 1914. 

British Association Tasmanian Handbook, 1914. 

(The above are pnbhahed bv the Government Printer, Hobart.) 

OiUin (B. W.), The Early History of Tasmania. London, 1928. 

Roth <H. Ling), The Aborigines of Tasmania. 2nd ed. Halifax, 1914. 

WaloYs Tasmanian Almanac. Hobart and London. Annual 

WUham (0.), WestPTii Tasmania. Hobart, 1924. 

See also Under Australia. 
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THE NOETHEEH TEEEITOEY OE ATJSTEALIA. 
Government. 

The Northern Territory, after forming part of New South Wales, was 
annexed in 1863 to South Australia, and in 1901 entered the Commonwealth 
as a corporate part of South Australia. The Commonwealth Constitution 
Act of 1900 made provision for the surrender to the Commonwealth of any 
territory by any State, and under this provision an agreement was entered 
into on December 7, 1907, for the transfer of the Northern Territory to the 
Commonwealth, and it formally passed under the control of the Common- 
wealth Government on January 1, 1911. 

On the 1st March, 1927, the Northern Territory was divided for 
administrative purposes into two Territories, North Australia and Central 
Australia, the dividing line between the two Territories being the 
twentieth parallel of south latitude. Each Territory is uiider a Government 
Resident, with headquaiters at Darwin and Alice Springs respectively. This 
division was efletted under the authority of the Northeni Australia Act, 
1926, which also provides for the appointment of a North Australia Com- 
mission, the powers of which extend to matters relating to the development 
of North Australia, and also to the administration of Crown Lands through- 
out North Australia and Central Austialia. The Act further provides for 
the appointment of Advisory Councils for North Australia and Central 
Australia, each Council to consist of the Government Resident and four 
members (two to be elected bs the people of the Territory, and two to be 
appointed by the Minister of State for Home and Territories). Tt is the 
function of each Cou' cil to advise the Governnient Resident in relation to 
any matfer affecting the Territory under his control, mplmling advice as to 
the making of new Ordinances or the repeal or amendment of existing 
Ordinances (other than Ordinances relating to the administration of Crown 
Lands), >iut not including any matter relating to the powers of the Com- 
mission or any matter under the control of the Commission. 

Ki^rth Australia Commission. — J. Sorslurgh (Chairman), G. A. Holler. 
and W. R. Easton. 

Government Resident (Norih Australia). — R. H. Weddell. 

Government Resident (Central Australia).— J. C. Cawood. 

Area and Population. 

The Northern Territory (North Australia and Central Austialia) 
is bounded by the 26th parallel of south latitude, and the 129th and 
188th degrees of east longitude. Its area is 523,620 square miles. 
The area alienated on June 30, 1926, amounted to 745 square miles 
absolutely; 234,564 were held under leases and licences; and the 
remainder, 288,311 square miles, was unoccupied. The coast line is about 
1,040 miles in length. The Territory possesses many fine rivers and several 
good harbours, the principal being Port Darwin. The greater part of the 
interior consists of a tableland rising gradually from the coast to a height 
of about 1,700 feet On this tableland there are large areas of excellent 
pasturage. The southern part of the territory is generally sandy with a 
small rainfall, but it can he watered by means of sub-artesian bores. The 
climate is tropical, but varies considerably over the whole Territory, The 
proximity of the sea in the north keeps it fairly equable in the coastal region, 
but further south the climate is of a continental type, showing a great 
variation between the hottest and coldest months. 
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population, excluding aborigines, bas varied as follows: — 
Europeans 


Others 


Totals 


Population. — The 
Year 


670 

1,055 

1,418 

2,459 

2,556 

2,898 


2,781 . 3,451 

3,756 , 4,811 

1,892 , 3,330 

1,408 . 3,867 

1,100 . 3,656 

. about 1,000 . 3,898 


1901 

1911 (Census) 
1921 (Census) 

1925 fSlst Dec.) 

1926 (31&t Dec.) 


Of the 1921 Census total 1,046 were females. Chinese in the Territory 
numbered 722. The aborigines are estimated to number about 20,000. 


Finance. 

The revenue and expenditure for 6 years were as follows : — 


Year 

Eevenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 28 

& 

73,S58 

71,239 

55,952 

£ 

353,557 

289,062 

283,084 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

£ 

59,371 , 

81,812 
97,298 1 

£ 

303,133 

339,299 

382,268 


The chief sources of revenue for the year ending June 30, 1926, were 
Customs and Excise, 6,628Z. ; Eailways, 88,879Z.; and Postal revenue, 
8,752Z. The chief items of expenditure (excluding interest, loans, &c.) were 
administrative staff, 69,030Z., and railways, 43,625Z. The public debt, 
including Port Augusta-Oodnadatta Railway Loans, on June 30, 1926, was 
2,193, 496Z. 

Production and Industry. 

The soils of the Territory differ greatly, but it is stated that most products 
suitable to the tropical and semi-tropical zones can be grown successfully. At 
present, however, agiicuiinre is insignificant. In most parts the natural 
grasses are extremely rich in nutriment, and provide food for cattle, horses, 
sheep, and other stock. The numbers of stock on December Si, 1925, 
were:- Cattle, 970,842; horses, 46,380; goats, 21,859; pigs, 1,382 ; sheep, 
8,030 ; camels, 452. 

’1 he Territory is rich in mineral resources, though these are very little 
developed. The aggregate value of the minerals produced to June 30, 
1926, was 3,419,505Z. Pioduction in 1924-25 and in 1925-26 was as 
follows : — 


- 

1924-25 

1925-26 

- 

1924-26 

1925-26 

Gold . 

Tin Ore 

Copper Ore . 

£ 

1,939 

16,906 

16 

£ 

593 

16,852 

60 ; 

Mica . 

Other Minerals . 

£ 

2,835 

960 

£ 

2,132 

447 

Total 

21,715 

19,084 


Commerce. 

The oversea imports and exports are given as follows 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

1918 

20,977 

67,911 

1923-24 

14,432 

8,000 

1921-22 

12,115 

6,030 

1924-25 

20,680 

41,944 

1922-28 

12,804 

14,627 

1926-26 

84,168 

86,902 
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Books of Eeference. 

Annual Reports by the Administrator on the Northern Territory. 

Memorandum on the Northern Territory prepared under the direction of the Minister for 
External Affairs. July, 1909. 

Official Tear Book of the Commonwealth of Australia. Annual. Melbourne. 

2>Iasson (Elsie R.), An Untamed Territory : The Northern Temtoiy of Australia. 
London, 1915. 

Spencar (Baldwin), The Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia. London, 
1914 

Tervi/ (M.), Through a Land of Promise. London, 1927. 

White (Rt. Rev G.), Thirty Years in Tropical Australia. London, 1918. 

See also under Australia. 


TEEMTOBIES OF THE AUSTEALIAH COMMONWEALTH : 
TEEEITOEY OF PAPUA (BEITISH NEW GUINEA). 

This possession is the soutli-eastern part of the island of New Guinea, 
with the islands of the d*Entrecasteaux and Louisiade groups and all 
islands between 8® and 12“ S. latitude, and 141“ and 165“ E. longitude. 
Area 90,540 square miles, of which about 87,786 are on the mainland of 
New Guinea, and 2,754 on the islands above mentioned. On June SO, 1927, 
the population was as follows: — European, 1,366; Papuans (estimated), 
275,000. (For the part of New Guinea lately possessed by Germany and 
now administered by Australia, see below). 

To prevent that portion of the island of New Gninea not claimed by 
Holland from passing into the hands of a foreign power, the Government of 
Queensland annexed it in 1883. This step was not sanctioned by the 
Imperial Government, but on November 6, 1884, a British Protectorate was 
proclaimed over the Southern portion of the Eastern half of New Guinea, 
and in 1887 Queensland, New South Wales and Victoria undertook to defray 
the cost of administration, and the territory was annexed to the Crown the 
following year. The Federal Government took over the control in 1901 ; 
the political transfer was completed by the Pajm-a, Act of the Federal 
Parliament in November, 1905, and on September 1, 1906, a proclamation 
was issued by the Governor General of Australia declaring that British New 
Guinea was to be known henceforth as the Tenitory of Papua. There is 
an executive council composed of 8 official members and 1 non-official member, 
and a legislative council composed of the executive councillors and 6 non- 
official members, 4 being nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor and 
appointed by the Govemor-(Teneral of Australia, and the fifth being 
nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor of Papua as representing the 
interests of the Christian Missions of the Territory. 

LieuL- Governor and Judge . — Sir J. H, P. Murray, K.C.M.G. 

Government Secretary . — Herbert William Cluimj^on. 

Tribes have in large areas settled down to peaceful habits. Five mission- 
ary bodies are at work ; many hundreds of natives are being taught by these 
bodies. 186,966 acres of land have been leased, chiefly by planters, the 
principal cultures being coconuts (50,506 acres at December 31, 1925), rubber 
(7,728 acres), sisal hemp (3,560 acres). On December 31, 1926. there were 
62,981 acres of plantations. A preferential tariff is granted by the Common- 
wealth on certain raw material from Papua, and a bonus for 10 years on 
other products imported into Australia. Freehold alienation is prohibited, 
but leases m&.y be obtained at low rentals for long terms. Indigenous sago 
is plentiful in the western portion of the Territory, and there are consider- 
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able numbers of native-owned coconut trees. A regulation, which is strictly 
enforced, requires that each native shall plant coconut trees or other 
economic trees or plants if his land is suitable, or the natives may, in lieu 
of paying a tax in money, establish communal plantations under the 
direction of European instructors. 

There are four ports of entry — Port Moresby, Samarai, Woodlark Island 
andDaru. 

There are 8 magisterial districts, each in charge of a resident magis- 
trate. There are also 20 assistant resident magistrates, and 9 patrol officers. 
There is a Central Court at Port Moresby, but it holds sittings wherever 
and whenever necessary. For native government some simple regulations 
have been passed. There were (1927) 1,077 village policemen ; armed 
constabulary, 284 (exclusive of Europeans who are officers of armed 
constabulary). 

Throughout the Territory there are numerous schools belonging to the 
various Christian missions ; the attendance of native children is compulsory 
if English is taught. There is a tax not exceeding IO 5 . per head on in- 
dentured native labourer's, and not exceeding 20s. per head on other natives. 
After expenses of collection are paid the balance is devoted, first, to native 
education, and, secondly, to other purposes having for their object the direct 
benefit of tbe natives. The education is chiefly undertaken by the missions 
aided hy grants from the taxation fund. 7,142J. was spent on education in 
1926-7. The expenses of the plantation instructors to develop native 
agriculture are borne by the Education Fund, 2887^. being expended in 
1926-27. 

A Government Anthropologist is supported from this fund with a view 
to assisting the Government to understand the native point of view. A 
Family Bonus is paid to native mothers of four or more children under 16 
years of age at the rate of 6/f. for four and Is. for each child over the four, 
in 1926-27, 5,336?. was spent from the fund on medical work among the 
natives, besides 1,871?. on native hospital buildings. 


Years 

ended 80 June 

Local 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Imports 

Exports 

Tonnage 
entered and 
cleared 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Tors 

1923 

63,124 

123,691 

316,423 

179,452 

77,676 

1924 

77,750 

131,640 

354,965 

239,408 

68,170 

1926 

82,908 

143,831 

459,080 

367,629 

78,613 

1926 

116,387 

167,203 

470,774 

685,896 

120,553 

1927 

111,608 , 

167,728 

455,904 , 

454,462 

226,948 


Revenue is mainly from customs duties. An annual subsidy of 60,000?. 
is given by the Australian Government. In addition, 27>500Z. has been 
loaned to the Territory for the establishment of Government plantations, 
which is being repaid from profits on the plantations. In 1926-27 revenue 
includes receipts from sale of produce of Government plantations, and 
expenditure includes the cost, of upkeep. 

Gold, silver, copper and osmiridium are the only minerals exported. There 
are 9 proclaimed mineral fields, seven of which are gold fields, and 2 
copper. Mining is one of the most important industries. Gold is obtained 
in the Louisiade Islands, on the mainland, and on Woodlark Island. A 
large area near Port Moresby with promising copper deposits has been 
proclaimed a min era! field, and this is being vigorously developed* A 
railway from the field to the coast has been constructed and smelters have 
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been erected. Indications of petroleum have been found over an area of 
1,000 sq. miles, and boring by the Anglo-Persian Oil Company is still 
proceeding on behalf of the Australian Government. Prospecting Licences 
have also been issued to a number of private companies. Copper ore exports 
in 1926-27, 531 tons of copper matte, and 51 tons of blister copper, 
valued at 35,799?. In 1926-27 the gold output was valued at 26,124?. 
The trade is principally with Queensland and New South Wales. The chiejp 
imports are food-stnfis, tobacco, drapery and hardware ; exports 1926-27, 
copra (9,642 tons, 186,837?.); gold (8,806 02 s., 29,115?.); osmiridium (26 
ozs., 430?.); rubber (761 tons, 156,274?.). Number of horses (1925), 718 ; 
cattle, 5,975; mules, 168. 

A steamer trades between Sydney and Port Moresby every month, and 
small coastal vessels run at frequent intervals between the various inter- 
teiritorial ports. Ocean-going shipping entered and cleared 1926-27, 226,948 
tons. There are wireless telegraph stations at Port Moresby, Samarai, Popo, 
and Daru. 

There are branches of the Bank of New South Wales at Port Moresby 
and Samarai. Commonwealth Government notes are legal tender. The 
currency and its legal tender are the same as in the United Kingdom and 
Australia. 


Books of Eeference. 

Annual Reports of Lieutenant-Governor. 

Government Handbook of the Territory of Papua. 

British New Guinea (Queensland ) Act of 1887. Brisbane, 1888. 

Bulletin of the Territory of Papua. (Coal, Petroleum, and Copper in Papua). 
Melbourne, 1918. 

jBeatierCW. N.), Unexplored New Guinea. London, 1919. 

CKinnery (E W. Pearson), The Opening of New Territories in Papua. (Geographical 
Journal, June, 1920.) 

Ettmpknes (W. R.), Patrolling in Papua. London, 1923. 

Hurley (Cant. P.), Pearls imd Savages, London, 1924. 

Landtman (G,), The Kiwal Papuans of British New Guinea. London, 1927. 

Monckton (Capt C. A. W.), Some Experiences ot a New Guinea Resident Magistrate. 
London, 1921,— Last Days in New Guinea London, 1922. 

Murray ( J. H. P.}, Review of the Australian Adniinistration in Papua from 1907 to 
1920, Port Moresby. 1920 

Murray (Sir Hubert), Papua of To-day London, 1925. 

Saville (W. J, V.), In Unknown New Guinea. London, 1926, 


NEW ZEALAND. . 

New Zealand was first discovered in 1642 by Tasman, and the coast was 
explored by Captain Cook in 1769, and in subsequent years. It became a 
resort for whalers and traders, chiefly from Australia. In 1840 the native 
chiefs ceded the sovereignty to the British Crown and the islands became a 
British Colony. 

The aborigines, called Maoris, are a branch of the Polynesian race ; they 
are divided into about twenty clans, analogous to those of the Scottish High- 
lands. Between 1845 and 1848, and again between 1860 and 1870, about 
half of these dans were in revolt against British rule, but peace was 
permanently established in 1871. 

GoYernment and Constitution, 

By Order in Council, the designation of the Colony of New Zealand was 
changed to the Dominion of New Zealand, on and from September 26, 1907. 
The present form of government was established by Statute 16 & 16 Viet., 
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cap. 72, passed in 1862. The Colony was divided into six provinces, now 
nine. By an Act of the Colonial Legislature, 39 Viet., No. xxi., passed in 
1875, the provincial system of government vas abolished, and the powers 
previously exercised by superintendents and provincial officers were exercised 
by the Governor (Govei nor-General Irom June 1917), or by local boards. The 
legislative power is vested in the Governor-General and a ‘General Assembly' 
consisting of two Chambers — a Legislative Council and a House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Governor-General has the power of assenting to or with- 
holding consent from bills, or he may reserve them for His Majesty’s pleasure. 
He summons, prorogues, and dissolves the Parliament. He can send drafts of 
bills to either House for consideration, hut in case of appropriations of public 
money must first recommend the House of Representatives to make provision 
accordingly before any appropriations can become law. He can return bills 
for amendment to either House. 

The Legislative Council consists (September, 1927) of forty-one members, 
who are paid at the rate of 315Z. per annum. Members hold their seats 
for seven years only, unless reappointed. Provision has been made for 
the Legislative Council to be made elective at a date to be fixed by 
Proclamation. Twenty-four members are to be elected at the first election 
and 40 at subsequent elections. Three Maori members may be appointed 
by the Governor-General. Present sitting members hold office till the end of 
the term of their appointment. 

The House of Representatives consists of eighty members, including 
four Maoris, elected by the people for three years. They are paid 
at the rate of 450Z. per annum. Every man or woman registered as an 
elector is eligible as a member of the House of Representatives. For 
European representation every adult person (of either sex), if resident one 
year in the Dominion and three months in an electoral district, is required 
to be registered an elector for such Electoral District. No person may be 
registered on more than one electoral roll. Every adult Maori resident in 
any of the four Maori electoral districts can vote, provided he (or she) 
be not registered on any European roll. Registration is not required in 
Native districts. 

The result of the general election of November 1925 was ; Reform Party, 55 j 
Liberals and Independent Liberals, 11 ; Labour Party, 13 ; Independent, 1. 

Govemor-Oeneral and Commander-in-Vkief, — His Excellency General 
Sii’ Charles Ferg%m(m^ Bt., LL.D., G.O.M.G., K.O.B., D.S.O., M.V.O. 
Salary 6,000/., and 2,500Z. allowances. 

The Cabinet (September, 1927) is as follows : — 

?rime Minister^ Minister of Itailioays^ Native Affairs, in Charge of 
Public Trust, Native Trust and Scientific and Industrial Research Depart- 
Rt. Hon. J. G. Coates, P.O., M.C. 

Member of the Executive Council without Portfolio and Leader of the 
Legislative Cowncih — Rt, Hon Sir F. H. D. Bell, P.O., G.C.M.G., K.C. 

Mirmter of Finance, Minister of Stamp Duties, Minister of Custo7ns, 
Minister in Charge of Land and Income Tax and State Advances DeparU 
ments- — Hon. W. D. Stewart. 

Postmaster-General, Minister of Telegraphs, Minister of External Affairs, 
Minister of Immigration, Minister in Charge of Legislative, Tourist and 
Health ResorU, Government Life Insurance, State Fire and Accident Insur- 
ance and Public Service Superannuation Departments.-'^ion.. W. Nosworthy. 

Minister of Labour, Mines and Marine, Minister in Charge of Pensions, 
Printing and Stationery, Publicity and Inspection of Machinery Depart- 
ments* — Hon. G, J, Anderson. 
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Minist&t' of Lands, Minister of Indmtries and Commerce, in Charge of 
Electoral, Valuation, Land for liettlements. Discharged Soldiers' Settlement, 
and Sc&nery Preservation Departments. — Hon. A. D. McLeod, 

Members of the Executive Council without Por^oZio.— Hon. Sir R, H. 
Rhodes, K.C.V.O., K.B.E. 

Minister for Cook Islands, and Member of Executive Council representing 
Native Race. — Hon. Sir M. PoTnare, O.M.G,, K.B.E. 

Minister of Internal Affairs, Minister in Charge of Eigh Commissioner's, 
Audit, Museum, Registrar-General's, Census and Statistics, Laboratory, and 
Advertising Departments. — (Vacant. ) 

Minister of Agriculture, Commissioner of State Forests, — Hon. 0. J, 
Hawken. 

Attorney-General, Minister of Justice and Defence, Minister in Charge of 
Police, Prisons and War Pensio-ns Departments, — Hon. F. J. Eolleston, 

Minister of Health and Minister in Charge of Mental Hospitals Depart- 
ment. — Hon. J. A, Young. 

Minister of Education, Minister in Charge of Friendly Societies and 
National Provident Fund Departments. — Hon. R. A. Wright. 

Minister of Public Works, Minister vn Charge of Roads and Public 
Buildings. — Hon. K, S. Williams. 

Each memher has a salary of 1,170Z., with the exception of the Prime 
Minister, who has 1,8002., with House Allowance of 2002. if no Government 
residence is provided. 

Department of the High Commissioner in London 

High Commissioner. — The Hon. Sir 0. J. Parr, K.C.M.G., 416 Strand, 
London, W.O. 2. 

Local Goverjsment. 

For purposes of local government New Zealand is divided into counties 
and boroughs. The counties are subdivided into ridings. County councils are 
empowered to constitute road districts on petition being made. Besides the 
road districts, which are very numerous, there are town, drainage, electric 
supply, water supply, river, tramway, local railway, hospital, and harbour 
districts. 

The ratepayers in the road districts of a county are qualified as electors for 
the purposes of the county council, and the members of each road board are 
elected by the ratepayers of the district. 


Area and Population. 

There are two principal islands, the North and South Islands, besides 
Stewart Island, and small outlying islands, including (since 1901) the 
Cook and some other islands in the Pacific Ocean. The group is 1,000 
milea long, and 180 miles across at the broadest part ; coast line 3,000 
miles. New Zealand is about 1,200 miles east of Australia. Area, excluding 
annexed islands, 10S,568 square miles. North Island, 44,131 square 
miles. South Island 58,120, Stewart Island 662 square miles, Chatham 
Islands 372 square miles, outlying islands 284 square miles. Acreage 
66,890,262 acres, exclusive of the Cook and other islands (179,200 acres), 
and up to March, 1927, 21,214,818 acres had been alienated, and 14,597,746 
acres reserved and set apart by the State for special purposes. The area 
of Native lands at March 31, 1927, was 5,798,093 acres. Population at the 
Census of April 20, 1926, was 1,844,469, exclusiye of Maoris, 63,670, and 
residents of Cook and other annexed islands, 13,877, of the Tokelau Islands, 
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1,038, and of Western Samoa (mandated territory), 40,229. Census popula- 
tion, exclusive of aborigines : — 


Tears 

Males 

Females ' 

Total Average increase per 

cent, per annum 

1881 

269,606 

220,328 

489,933 

5-6 

1886 

312,221 

266,261 

578,482 

3*4 

1891 

832,877 

293,781 

626,658 

1-6 

1896 

371,415 

331,945 

703,360 

2*3 

1901 

405,992 

366,727 

772,719 

1*9 

1906 

471,008 

417,570 i 

888,578 

2-8 

1911 

531,910 

476,558 , 

1,008,468 

2*6 

1916 

551,775 

547,674 1 

1,099,449 

1-6 

1921 

623,243 

595,670 1 

1,218,913 

2*3 

1926 

686,947 

657,437 

1,344,384 

2-1 


Area and population of each provincial district at the census of April 
20, 1926:— 


Provincial District 

Square Miles 

Population at the Census 
of April 20, 1926 


Males 

Females 

Totals 

Auckland .... 
Taranaki .... 

Hawke’s Bay. 

Wellington 

Marlborough .... 

Nelson 

Westland .... 

Canterbury .... 
Otago 

Otago Portion . 

Southland Portion 

25,364 

8,732 

4,241 

10,807 

4,225 

10,875 

4,881 

13,858 

18,957 

11,355 

219,878 
83,790 
35,338 
140,284 ' 

9,808 
26,457 
7,915 
106,754 

73,747 

83,976 

205,047 

31,779 

82,315 

183,317 

8,760 

24,088 

7,110 

107,992 

76,832 

31,197 

424,926 

65,569 

67,653 

273,601 

18,568 

50,546 

16,026 

213,746 

149,579 

65,173 

Total . 


686,947 

657,487 

1,344,384 


Population of the North Island, 1926, 831,748 ; South Island (including 
Stewart Island and Chatham Islands), 512,636. 

In 1926, 659,068 lived in the rural districts ; 785,316 in boroughs. 

The estimated populations of the chief cities and towns of New Zealand 
on April 1, 1927, were as follows: — Auckland, 202,400 ; Wellington, 
126,750 ; Christchurch, 122,000; Dunedin, 83,250 ; Hamilton, 17,140; 
Gisborne, 15,370 ; Napier, 18,680 ; Hastings, 15,050 ; New Plymouth, 
16,790 ; Wanganui, 27,180; Palmerston, North, 20,540 ; Nelson, 12,010; 
Timaru, 17,330 ; Invercargill, 22,690. 

Movement of the Population, 


Years 

Total 

Births 

Illegitimate 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Excess of 
Births over 
Deaths 

1922 

29,006 

1,224 

10,977 

9,566 

18,029 

1923 

27,967 

1,260 

11,511 


16,468 

1924 

28,014 

1,338 

10,767 

10,259 

17,247 

1926 

28,163 

1,332 

11,026 


17,127 

1926 

28,473 

1,473 

11,819 


16,664 
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Birth-rate, 1926, 21 '05 per 1,000 ; death-rate, 8 '74 per 1,000 ; marriage 
rate, 7*90 ; infantile mortality, 39*76 per 1,000 births. 


Immigration and Emigration. 


Years 

Immigrants 

Emigi’ants 

Excess of Immigration 
over Emigration 

1922 

35,233 

28,389 

6,844 

1923 

36,488 

29,668 

6,820 

1924 

39,815 

30,593 

9,222 

1925 

41,846 

29,172 

12,674 

1926 

45,686 

33,825 

11,860 


Beligion. 

No State aid is given to any form of religion. For the Church of 
England the Dominion is divided into six dioceses. The Roman Catholic 
Church is under an Archbishop residing at Wellington, assisted by a 
coadjutor Archbishop and three bishops. 


Denomination 

Number of 
Clergy 
July, 1927 

Total places 
of worship. 
Census 1926 

Number of 
members or 
adherents. 
Census 1921 

Proportion 
per cent, of 
specified 
religions 

Church of England .... 

4S8 

1,263 

614,607 

42-22 

Presbyterian 

403 

1,182 

299,645 

24*67 

Roman Catholic 

802 

646 

163,308 

13*40 

Methodists 

271 

CS2 

112,344 

9*22 

Baptists 

68 

71 

19,926 

1*63 

Salvation Army 

X57 

150 

11,591 

0*96 

Brethren 

7 

141 

11,056 

0*91 

Church of Christ .... 

30 

51 

8,640 

0*71 

Congregatiunalists .... 

32 

26 

7,977 

0*65 

Hebrews ... . * 

5 

4 

2,380 

0*29 

Other Bodies 

241 

218 

67,545 

5 64 

Total. 

2,004 

4,253 

1,218,913 

100*00 


Instruction. 

The University of New Zealand consists of the Otago University at 
Dunedin, with 50 professors and lecturers ; the Canterbury University 
College at Christchurch, with 32 professors and lecturers ; the Auckland 
University College, with 33 professors and lecturers; and the Victoria 
University College at Wellington, with 29 professors and lecturers ; students 
attending lectures in the four constituent colleges (1926), 4,653. They are 
all endowed with lands. The Canterbury Agricultural College is a recognised 
school of agriculture. 

At the end of 1926 there were 41 incorporated or endowed secondary 
schools, with 568 (excluding part-time) teachers and 13,651 pupils (ex- 
cluding 460 in lower departments). Of the total income more than half is 
from endowments and Government payments. There are also 77 District 
High Schools with 149 teachers and 3,162 scholars. Two Junior High 
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Schools with 187 pupils and 8 Day Technical Schools with 1,096 pupils. 
Children receiving secondary instruction at Technical High Schools (fourteen) 
numheied 5,700 in 1926. 01 private secondaiy schools there were 35 regis- 

tered, with 2,794 pupils. Twelve secondary schools for Maoris had 570 
pupils. 

F or primary schools there is an Education Department (which also exer- 
cises certain functions in regard to both university and secondary schools). 
There are 9 Local Education Boards. At the end of 1926 there were 2,601 
public primary schools, 6,883 teachers (including 700 proV‘ationers), 219,969 
scholars on the rolls; average attendance (1926), 194,097. Education is 
compulsory between the ages of 7 and 14. The instruction given at the 
public schools is secular only, and for the oi din ary standard course entirely 
free. Where there are no schools classes may be formed in the public 
school for extra subjects, for which special subsidies are given. 

There are 7 schools of mines ; 4 normal schools; 5 central schools of art ; 
13 industrial schools ; a school for the deaf ; an institute for the blind (at 
An<*kland) ; special schools for mentally backward boys in Otago and Nelson ; 
and a similar school for girls at Richmond, Nelson. There were also, at the 
end of 1926, 301 registered primary private schools, with 26.778 pupils. 

There were 130 Native village schools, with 282 teachers and 6,591 scholars, 
including 835 Europeans. Total net expenditure by the State on Native 
schools in 1926-27 was 80,709Z. Total expenditure out of public funds in 
1926-27 upon education of all kinds 3, 910, 241 L 

Justice and Crime. 

There are eight supreme court judges, and thirty-three stipendiary 
magistrates. There are numerous magistrates’ courts and justices of the peace. 

In 1926 there were 46,206 summary convictions, and 1,562 convictions 
in supreme courts, including 984 cases sent up from lower courts lor 
sentence. At the end ot 1926 the gaols contained 1,436 prisoners. 

Pauperism, Pensions, etc. 

The Dominion is divided into districts, with elective boards for the 
administration of the public hospitals and charitable relief. The Government 
subsidises bequests and voluutary contributions at the rate of 20s. in the 
pound ; and contributions by local authorities, according to a sliding scale, 
ranging from 145. in the pound to 265. in the pound, and averaging through- 
out the 1 )ominion 205. in the pound. The apportionments are made according 
to the value of rateable property within the district. The total expenditure 
on Charitable Aid during the year ended March 31, 1926, was 191,483Z. 
During 1926 the benevolent and orphan asylums accommodated 10,456 
inmates ; and 3,908 children were wholly or partly maintained by the State 
in industrial schools and other institutions in 1926. 

An Act, passed in 1898 and amended on several occasions since, 
provided for old-age pensions. Every person, not an alien or an Asiatic, who 
fulfils certain conditions is entitled to a pension of 39 Z. a year, with an 
additional 6Z. 105. where the pensioner has no income other than his pension. 
The joint annual income of a niairied couple in receipt of pensions must 
not exceed 143Z. (including pensions). Pensions are also granted to widows, 
to mitiers incapacitated as a result of miners* phthisis, to veterans of the 
Maori war, and to certain classes of blind persons. In addition are those 
pensions granted in respect of the recent war. 
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Class of Pension 

Number in force, 
July, 1927 

-Annual 

Value 

Average 

Pension 



& 

£ 

Old Age 

24,064 

1,010,268 

42 

"Widows’ 

8,990 

807,230 

77 

Military (Maori "War) . 

856 

17.444 

49 

War . 

20,583 

1,183,065 

56 

Miners’ 

691 

42,842 

62 

Epidemic (i,e. influenza epidemic, 1918) 

248 

8,680 

35 

Blind 

241 

11,568 

48 

Family Allowances .... 

1,048 

16,883 

16 


A system of family allo'wances at the rate of 2s. per week for each child 
after the second, in cases where income excluding family allowance is under 
U. per week, came into force on April 1, 1927. 

Pinance. 

The following table of revenue relates to the Consolidated Fund and is 
exclusive of sales and rents of land and of receipts paid into various other 
accounts and funds : — 


Year ended 
March 81 

Customs 
and Excise 

Stamps, in- 
cluding Post 
andTeleg. 

Bailways 

Land Tax 

Income 

Tax 

Total 

(including 

others) 

1923 

1024 

1923 

1926 

1927 

£ 

0,082,292 

7,870,809 

8.219,773 

9,018,435 

8,874,888 

£ 

6,286 320 
0,025,021 
5,947,214 
6,437,603 
6,605,574 

£ 

6,719,804 

6,954,469 

7,105,106 

1,913,311 

2,048,433 

£ 

1,541,602 

1,426,463 

1,385,251 

1,266,659 

1,229,067 

£ 

8,831,932 

3,781,582 

3,3'^6,052 

8,868,516 

3,422,216 

& 

27,579,443 

27.960,370 

28,643,000 

24,725,762 

24,948,107 


Prior to 1925-26 the figures shown for railways were the actual receipts 
taken. For 1925-26 and 1926-27 they relate to the interest on railway capital 
liability. Similarly the figures for expenditure are the actual payments made 
to cover the loss on branch lines and isolated sections. 

The number of income-tax payers in 1925-26 was 43,822, and of land-tax 
payers 50,063. The postal and telegraph receipts in 1926-27 were 3,226,5582. 

The following expenditure table of the Consolidated Fund is exclusive 
of sums paid to the Public Works Fund ; — 


Tear ended 
March 31 

Public 1 
Debt 
Charges 

Bailways 

Education 

Post and 
Telegraph 

Constabulary 
and Defence 

1 Total 
(including 

1 others) 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1923 

8,899,957 

4,946,181 

2,681,601 

2,112,543 

874,126 

26,263,760 

1924 

8,881,877 

5,16.3,141 

2,604,608 1 

2,117,952 

1,021,274 

26,148,005 

1925 

8,862,644 

6,636,68.8 

2,777,271 

2,418,436 

1,058.551 

27,399.200 

1926 

9,342,165 

344,830 

2,879,719 

2,406,791 

1,808,681 

23,570,083 

1927 

9,745,932 

429,068 

2,979,597 

2,348,438 

1,430,803 

24,856,965 


Estimates 1927-28 •• Revenue, 24,676,9002- ; expenditure, 24,498,5492. 
The total expenditure out of the Public Works Fund from 1870 to March 
31, 1927, was 101,980,4692., including charges and expenses for raising loans. 
The average taxation per head of the population in 1 926-27 was 122. 5.9. 6c2. 
The public debt at March 31, 1927, was : debentures and stock, 
245,850,8892. ; of which indebtedness account of the war of 1914-19 
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represented 73,563,181Z. Much of the total debt represents reproductiTe 
expenditure. 

Local Elnance. 


Tlie following table shows receipts and expenditure of the local 
governing bodies ; — 


Tear ended 
March 31 

Receipts { 

Expenditure 

Outstanding 
Loans (Gross) 
(not Government 
loans) 

From Rates | 

1 From other Sources ! 


& 

& 

£> 

& 

1922 

3,779,895 

11,561,694 

15,091,875 

30,266,204 

1923 

4,277,781 

13,643,625 

15,695,507 

36,079,382 

1924 

4,445,627 

12,389,251 

16,520,950 

39,110,000 

1925 

4,668,884 

15,126,479 

19,422,833 

45,720,794 

1926 

5,039,646 1 

15,839,623 

! 20,215,645 

61,726,897 


The following hghres for 1916 and 1926 deal with the land : — 





Increase, 1916 to 1926. 


1916 

1926 

Amount 

Bate per 
cent. 


£ 

£ 

£ 


Unimproved value . 

241,822,255 

341,047,952 

99,725,697 

41 

Value of improvements . 

147,842,474 

262,202,354 

114.359,880 

77 

Total 

389,164,729 

608,250,806- 

214,085,577 

55 


Defence. 

In 1909 New Zealand passed a Defence Act, amended 1910 and 1920, which 
provided for the gradual military training of every male New Zealander between 
the ages of 12 and 25, with further service in the Reserve up to age of 30. 
Under /this Act a boy serves from 12 to 14 as a junior cadet, from 14 to 18 as 
a senior cadet, from 18 to 25 he becomes a soldier in the Territorial Force, 
and from 25 to 30 he serves in the Reserve. Senior cadets do 60 drills and a 
musketry course annually. The soldier in the Territorial Force does 30 
drills, 6 whole-day parades, and 7 days continuous annual training. The 
strength of the Permanent Force in June, 1927, was 111 officers and 413 
other ranks, and of the Territorial Force (limited by law to 30,000,) 1,238 
officers and 21,245 other ranks. The senior cadets numbered 34,169, 

The New Zealand military forces are under a general officer commanding, 
who has at his disposal a general headquarters divided into the general staff 
and administrative services and departments. New Zealand is organised into 
3 military commands, the Northern, Central, and Southern, each command 
being under an officer commanding. Each command furnishes 1 mounted 
rifle brigade, 1 field artillery brigade, and 1 infantry brigade, and has 
attached to it a varying number of coast and pack artillery batteries, and 
certain depots. The forces are so or^nised as to be rapidly mobilised as a 
complete division and a mounted division. 

The Air Force consists of 16 machines. The personnel is 120, including 
19 permanent officers and men. 

The Naval Defence Act, 1920, provided for the establishment of a New 
Zealand Naval Force, to be raised and maintained by voluntary enlistment 
only, enlistment being for a prescribed period not less than two years. In 
time of war the Force (including vessels acquired for defence pur- 
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poses) is at the disposal of the British Government. The Naval force consists of 
traininpf ship Philomel (ex-cruiser of 2,500 tons), the light cruisers Dunedin 
and Diomede, which were loaned free of charge by the Imperial Government, 
and the sloops Lahurnum and Veronica. In addition there are the oil-tank 
vessel Nucula and the trawler WakaTcura, The establishment of a New 
Zealand Royal Naval Reserve is also provided for under the Act. The 
Diomede and Dunedin are to be relieved by new cruisers of the York type 
(8,400 tons), involving the increase of the annual maintenance charge from 
460,OOOZ. to about 600,000?. 

Production and Industry. 

L Aqkiotjltukb. 

Two-thirds of the surface of New Zealand is suitable for agriculture and 
grazing. About 12,500,000 acres are still under forest. The total area under 
cultivation (including 16,615,960 acres in sown grasses and 135,355 in fallow) 
in 1926 was 18,582,995 acres. The area of Crown lands (other than reserves) 
leased under various tenures at March 31, 1927, was 18,175,179 acres, and 
2,721,488 acres were available for future disposal. 

The largest freehold estates are held in the South Island. The extent of 
occupied holdings of or over one acre in 1926 (exclusive of holdings within 
borough boundaries) was as follows ; — 


Sizes of Holdings 

Number 

of 

Holdings 

Acres 

Sizes of Holdings 

Number 

of 

Holdings 

Acres 

1 to 
11 » 
61 

101 n 
201., 

10 acres 
50 „ 

100 „ 

200 „ 

320 ,, 

640 „ 
1,000 „ 
5,006 „ 

15.242 
14,232 
11,474 
14,367 
8,762 
10,862 
4,317 
6,891 j 

72,957 

404,817 

886,784 

2,119,247 

2,247,609 

4,722,140 

8,498,739 

11,595,789 

5,001 to 10,000 acres 
10,001 „ 20,000 ,, 

20.001 „ 50,000 ,, 

50.001 acres and over 

568 

294 

169 

56 

3,896,934 

4,162,807 

5,216,027 

4,788,479 

321 ,, 
641 „ 
1,001 ,, 

Total . . . 

85,734 

48,606,829 


In 1926 there were 137,461 persons (102,771 males and 34,680 females) 
engaged in agricultural, pastoral, and dairying pursuits. 

The acreage and produce for each of the principal crops are given as follows 
(area and yield for threshing only, not including that grown for chaff, hay, 
ensilage, &.): — 



Wheat j 

Oats 1 

Barley 

Crop 

Years 

Acres 

1,000 

Bushels 

Aver- 

age 

per 

acre 

Acres 

1,000 

Bushels 

Aver- 

age 

per 

acre 

Acres 

1,000 

Bushels 

Aver* 

ago 

per 

acre 


276,775 

178,864 

166,964 

151,678 

213,134 

8,895 

4,175 

6,448 

4,617 

7,669 

30*44 

24*01 

32*62 

30*44 

35*98 

n 

5,688 

1,965 

5,707 

4,11b 

4,912 

89*75 

30 77 
38-72 
40-14 
42-60 

17,473 

21,28b 

25,138 

25,969 

I 29,460 

508 

697 

798 

947 

1,220 

■ 


Live-stock in 1927; 302,088 horses, 3,241,630 cattle, 25,649,016 sheep, 
and 516,204 pigs. Wool exported or used for home consumption twelve 
months ended September 30, 1926, 223,884,479 lbs. Exports, 1921-22, 
325,256,613 lbs.; 1922-23, 214,845,027 lbs,; 1923-24, 210,582,999 lbs.; 
1924-25, 195,394,999 lbs. ; 1925-26, 218,272,768 lbs. 




PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY 


II. Manitfactukes. 

Statistics of the leading manufactories (excluding mines and quarries) 



The following statement of the value of the products (including repairs) 
of the principal industnes for the year ended March, 1926, is taken from the 
results of the annual collection by Census and Statistics Office. 


Manufactories, Works, &c. SSducts 

Total value of production in £ 
1925-26 1 . . . . 84,T92,434 

Principal Indmiries, 

Meat freezing and preserving 14,678,317 

Ham and bacon curing . . 1,099,020 

Butter, cheese, and condensed 
milk factories . . . 19,798,499 

Grain nulls .... 8,064,820 

Biscuit factories . . . 1,588,469 

Fruit preserving & j am making 234, 775 

Breweries and lualthouses . 1,280,233 

Aerated water .... 487,843 

Soap and candle works . . 538,026 

Sausage-casings works . . 328,030 

Boiling- down works & manure 
works . , . , . 321,698 

Sawmills, sash and door fac- 
tories 5,719,885 

Wood ware and turnery . . 579,286 

Gasworks. . . . 1,566,051 

Electricity supply works . 2,325,175 

Lime and cement . . . 904,955 

Brick, tile and ijottery . . 700,183 


Manufactories, Works, &c. ^Jducte 

Concrete block and fibrous £, 

plaster making . . . 314,706 

Tinned-ware and sheet metal 

works 781,176 

Iron and brass foundries, 

boilermaking, &c. . . 486,589 

Engineering .... 1,993,911 

Printing and bookbinding . 4,407,656 

Agricultural machinery . 716, b72 

Coach building . . . 764,491 

Motor and cycle works . . 1,448,540 

Saddlery and harness . . 185,883 

I Tanning fellmongering and 
I wool-scouiing . . . 2,759,192 

Ship and boatbuilding yards 410,108 

Sails, tents and oilskins . . 175,432 

Furniture and cabinet-making 1,375,620 

Woollen mills .... 1,159,771 

Chemical works . . . I,ll0,684 

Boot and shoe factories . . 1,197,785 

Hosiery ... . 297,070 

Clothing and waterproof fac- 
tories 2,515,280 

Rope and twine . . . 237,573 

Flax mills . * . . 553,285 


1 Excluding the value of the output of the Government railway workshops. 


III. Mines and Minerals. 
Exports of principal minerals and con&umption of coal ; 


Gold 

Silver . 
Tungsten-ore . 
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Commerce. 


In 1926 the imports duty-free amounted to 22,645,492i. ; subject to duty, 
27,344,071^. ; total 49,889,5631. 


Years 

Total Imports 

Exports of Domestic 
Produce 

Exports of other 
Produce 

Total Exports 


£, 

£i 1 

£. 

£ 

1922 

85,012,561 

41,099,148 

1,027,101 

42,726,249 

1923 

43,378,498 

45,371,908 

596,257 

45,967,165 

1924 

48,527,608 j 

51,920.828 

091,883 

52,612,711 

1925 

52,450,407 

54,521,031 

741,241 

55,262,272 

1926 

49,889,563 

44,339,318 

930,257 

( 45,275,575 


The value of Imports is taken as the current domestic value in the country exporting 
same, plus a uniform addition of ten per cent, for freight, &c. For exports the ‘free-on- 
hoard m New Zealand ’ value is given; but, as regards the main items, the Collector of 
Ou&bozns examines carefully the amounts stated and compares them with current price 
lists, to prevent any over-estimate. Beginning with 1914 the country of origin of imports is 
obtained, as well as country of shipment. The country of shipment is obtained in cases 
of exports, but this may or may not be the country of ultimate destination. Very little 
cargo in transitu passes throngh New Zealand. 

The principal imports and exports in 1926 are given as follows : — 


Articles of Import 

1926 

Value 

Articles of Export 

1926 

Value 

Apparel .... 

£ 

2,784,869 

Produce of the Dominion:— 

£ 

Boots and shoes 

1,020,539 

Wool 

11,880,190 

Drapery and textiles . 

4,413,689 

Agricultural produce . 

902,164 

Hosiery .... 


Froaen meat . 

8,656,213 

Silks 

711,941 

Kaun gum 

332.706 

Iron and steel . 

2,369,920 



Machinery and machines . 

3,759,663 

Butter .... 

8,696,188 

Other metal manufactures. 

8,801,181 

Cheese .... 

6,939,359 

Motor cars, motor cycles, 


Milk (preserved) . 

'345,072 . 

and materials 

6,193,474 



Sugar 

1,150,565 

Preserved meats . 

227,063 

Tea 


Sausage-casings 

780,811 

Spirits, wines, and beer . 

1,086,028 

Hides, and skins . 

830,393 

Tobacco, cigars, &c. . 

1,685,749 

Sheep skins and pelts . 

1,644,273 

Books, paper, & stationery 

2,014.168 

Babbit skins . 

829,165 

Carpeting and floorcloth , 

656,754 

Phorniium (fibre and tow) 

589,608 

Drugs, chemicals and drug- 


Coal .... 

285,909 

gists' wares . 

1,126,219 

Timber .... 

475,627 

Fruit, fresh and preserved 

835,288 

Gold .... 

516,207 

Oils 

3,870,714 

British and foreign produce 

929,471 

Timber .... 

853,111 



Goal ..... 

620,894 



Total, including others 


Total, including articles 


not specifled. 

49,889,563 

not specifled . 

46,275.575 


Exports of certain trade products : — 


Years 

Wool 

Frozen Meat 

Eauri 

Gum 

Butter 

Cheese 

1922 

1^23 

1024 

1925 

1926 

Lbs. 

321,633,215 

217,666,091 

206,189,911 

205,726,866 

218,134,399 

Owta. 

3,518 004 

3 043 910 
8,213.574 
3,414,205 
3,084,366 

Tons 

6,391 

6,598 

5,261 

6,870 

4,877 

Cwts. 

1,120,200 

1,260,140 

1,269,466 

1,245,324 

1,168 040 ! 

Cwts. 

1,161,196 

1,441,460 

1,594,486 

1,876,754 

1,461,548 


The total value of gold exported to December 31, 1926, was 92,403,3992. 
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The following table shows the trade with different countries : — 


Countries 


Imports 1 from 

i 


Exports to 



1923 

1934 1 1925 

192G 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

United 

£ 

£, \ £ 

£ 

& 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Kingdom 

24,003,671 

24, 004.17827, 262,600 

24,331,410 

5,069.7701 

37,324,005 

42,038,386 

44,073,323 35,102,08 

Australia 

4,250,323 

6,303,073 5,805,980 

2,042,266 

2,509,822 

2,502,113 

3,054,43 

Ptii . . 
India and 

859,757 

9d4,274| 1,251,797 

941,320 

120,777 

135,768 

133,450 

152,32 

Ceylon 

1,434,024 

3,549,470 1,725,200 

1,707,731 

384,173 

490,901 

197,912 

83,77 

Canada 

United 

2,930,626 

3,909, 152j 3,906,152 

3,430,988 

666,690 

710,643 

423,068 

861,71 

States 

6,606,723 

7,551,357 8,626,059 

9,729,251 

307,880 

3,631,272 

3,278,135 

4,349,758 

3,818,23 

Prance 

187,111 

174,C>20l 308,965 

340,579 

501,569 

600,814 

681,66 

Japan . . 
Others . . 

548,632 

458,964] 669,146 

657,118 

206,090 

830,730 

232,213 

162,83 

2,458,626 

2,092,515| 2,858,674 

3,824.093 

751,707 

2,645,291 

2,749.021 

1,358,51 

Totals 

43,378 493 

48,527,603'52,456,40T 

49,889,668 

45,067,166 

52,812,711 

55,262,272 

^46,^75,67 


1 Prom (iotintries whence the goods were derived, not necessarily the actual country 
of origin. 


According to the British Board of Trade returns, the principal imports 
into and exports frona the United Kingdom, from and to New Zealand, in 
recent years were as follows ; — 





1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Imports into U.K.: — 

Butter 



Thous. £ 
10,206 

Thous. £ 
9,957 

Thous. £ 
10,789 

Thous. £ 
9,607 

Cheese 



7,508 

6,883 

6,727 

7,053 

Milk, preserved 



166 

130 

267 

192 

Beef, frozen 



1,392 

1,056 

1,068 

1,044 

Beef, canned, etc, .... 



29 

59 

89 

76 

Mutton, frozen 



10,250 

10,103 

11,038 

0,880 

Sheep skins 



883 

477 

341 

877 

Rabbit Skins 



295 

290 

380 

362 

Tallow . . . . , . 



787 

723 

923 

716 

Hemp . , 



86 

161 

278 

270 

Wool . 



10,229 

16,473 

17,190 

14,927 

Totals for all Imports .... 



42,966 

46,964 

51,881 

46,813 

Exports (British produce) from U.K.:— 
Spirits 



647 

585 

706 

672 

Tobacco 



855 

901 

1,075 

1,048 

Apparel (including hats and boots) . 



2,807 

2,281 

2,637 

2,548 

Cotton znanufaetures .... 



2,661 

2,0-9 

2,441 

1,995 

Machinery . ..... 



1,090 

1,285 

1,403 

1,105 

Iron and Steel manufactures 



2,665 

2,876 

2,965 

2,258 

Paper 



615 

676 

695 

683 

Motor Cars and Cycles 



885 

682 

1,132 

837 

Woollen Goods .... 



1,499 

1,141 

1,204 

1,128 

Total Exports of all British produce 



20,696 

20,333 

28,073 

20,583 

Exports of foreign and Colonial pioduce 



1,005 

1,025 

1,111 

784 


Total imports into U.K., 1927, 46,617,6332. ; exports from U.K., 
19,606,7362. 

Shipping: and OommimicatioES. 


At the end of 1926 the registered vessels were 92 sailing vessels of 11,634 
tons (net), and 466 steamers of 105,703 tons; total 666 vessels of 117,337 
tons (net). 
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Shipping inwards and outwards for five years (excluding coastwise 
shipping) 


Years 

Vessels Inwards 

Vessels Outwards 

With Cargoes 

Total, including 
in Ballast 

With Cargoes 

Total, including 
in Ballast 


No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

1922 1 

6091 

1,509,258 

571 

1,782,987 

409 

1,367,489 

569 

1,789,980 

1923 

608 

1,888,906 

664 

2,111,879 

442 

1,609,762 

646 

2,060,602 

1924 

668 

2,050,830 

713 

2,212,955 ! 

443 

1,547,577 

706 

2,227,207 

1925 

608 

1,946,723 

656 

2,122,741 

421 

1,510,299 

663 

2,139,192 

1926 

617 

2,046,728 

678 

2,261,334 ' 

436 

1,604,074 

665 

2,237,307 


Of vessels entered inw'ard (1926), 616 of 2,082,610 tons were British 
and 63 of 178,724 tons were foreign ; of vessels cleared outwards (1926), 604 
of 2,093,761 tons were British, and 61 of 163,346 tons were foreign, 


Railways. 

On March 31, 1927, there were 1,383 miles of Government railways in the 
North Island, and 1,781 in the South Island, besides 117 miles of private 
lines — 3,281 miles in all. Operating revenue from Government railways, 
1926-27, 7,423,4722., operating expenditure 6,158,283Z. ; net operating 
revenue, 1,265,1892. Total expenditure on construction of all Goveri^ent 
lines, open and unopen, to March 31, 1927, 56,028,4772. In 1926-27 the ton- 
nage of goods carried was 7,308,449, and the passengers numbered 26,002,137. 

All the chief towns ai-e provided with tramway systems. 

Posts and Telegraphs. 

Postal statistics, 1926: — Letters and letter-cards, 298,617,089 ; post- 
cards, 8,740,171 ; books, etc., 126,523,544; newspapers, 45,364,274 ; parcels, 
7,135,938 ; money orders issued, 793,110 ; paid, 677,416. 

Receipts of Post and Telegraph Department for year ended March 31, 
1927, 3,220,6662.; working expenses, 2, 846,2742, The officials numbered 
12,300 on March 31, 1927. 

The telegraph system is Governmental. On March 31, 1927, there were 
13,168 miles of line and 61,732 of wire. Number of telegrams despatched 
during the year, 16,372,226. The telephone (Governmental) is very 
generally used. The telegraph and telephone revenue for the year 1926-27 
was 1,819,7802. 


Money and Credit. 

There were, in December, 1926, six banks of issue doing business. Two 
of these were wholly New Zealand institutions, having a paid-up capital 
of 8,000,0002., besides which the Bank of New Zealand has 529,9882. of 
4 per cent, guaranteed stock. The total average liabilities for 1926, in 
respect of New Zealand transactions, were 58,008,1612., and the average 
assets 66,765,2972. The average amount on deposit was 60,135,1142. The 
value of the notes in circulation in June quarter, 1927, was 6,587,0022. 
Gold has almost entirely disappeai’ed from circulation. 

There are the post-office savings-bank and 5 private savings banks. The 
former had, March 31, 1927, 876 branches ; the latter have not more than 
one or two branches each ; number of depositors in Post Office Savings Banks 
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1927, 783,827 ; amount deposited during year, 29,456,8832. ; 
withdrawn, 80,149,^6292. ; amount on deposit at end of year, 48,985,5022. 
At 31st March, 1927, 7,008,1102. was on deposit in private savings banks to 
the credit of 151,407 depositors. 


Attached to New Zealand are the following islands : 

Auckland Islands, 50“ 31^ S., 166“ 19^ E., 200 miles S. of Stewart Island. 
Area of largest about 330 square miles. Uninhabited. The New Zealand 
Government maintains a dep6t of provisions and clothing for the use of 
shipwrecked mariners on the largest island of the group. 

Chatham Islands, 43“ 50' S., 177“ W., 536 miles E. of New Zealand. Area 
375 square miles; population (April, 1926) 562 (268 Europeans and 294 
Maoris and Morioris). 


The Cook and other Sonth Pacific Islands were annexed to New Zealand 
inJune, 1901.^ They lie between 8“ and 28“ S.lat.,157“ and 170“ W long. The 
names of the islands with their populations (1926) are as follows : — 


Cook Islands— Population 

Rarotonga . . . 3,936 

Mangaia . . . 1,249 

Atiu .... 938 

Aitutaki . . . 1,431 

Mauke (Parry Is.) . 511 

Mitiaro . . .238 

Hervey Islands . . 23 


Palmerston Is. 

Population 

97 

Penrhyn (Tongareva) 

396 

Manahlki 

416 

Rakaanga 

327 

Danger (Pukapuka) . 

526 

Suwarrow 

. — 

Nme (Savage Is.) . 

. 3,795 

Total 

. 13,877 


Total area of the Cook and other islands about 280 square miles. 

Rarotonga is 20 miles in circumference ; Atiu, 20 miles ; Aitutaki, 21 
miles ; Nme (or Savage Island), 40 miles. Laws for the Cook Islands have 
been made since 1890 by a general Le^slature, and are administered by an 
Executive Council, of which the Arikis, or native chiefs, are members. At 
Rarotonga and Niue there are (New Zealand) Resident Commissioners, 
whose approval is required for all enactments. The customs tariff of 
New Zealand is enforced. In 1915 an Act was passed by the New Zealand 
Parliament consolidating the laws relating to the Islands, and providing 
for the appointment of a member of tbe Executive Council of New Zealand 
as Minister of the Cook Islands. The Minister is charged with the ad- 
ministration of the Islands. The Act provides for the constitution of Island 
Councils, lower and higher Courts of Justice, and native land court, as well 
as for the establishment of public schools, &:c. In 1926 the numbers of 
births, marriages, and deaths were respectively 414, 139, and 267. Educa- 
tion : there are 19 schools in the group, with roll number of 2,195 scholars. 
Revenue, financial year 1926-27, 23,794Z.; expenditure, 29,604Z. The trade 
foi 1926 was -.—Imports, 152, 036?., including 109,636?. from New Zealand 
and 13,936?. from United States ; exports 156,243?., including 119,407?. 
to New Zealand, 23,794?. to United States of America. Chief exports, 
1926:— Bananas, 16,888?.; oranges, 57,134?.; tomatoes, 26,881?.; copra, 
40,424?. ; shell, 10,600?. ; hats, 1,083?., and fancy baskets, 1,079?. A 
wireless station is maintained at Rarotonga, with sub-stations at Aitutaki 
Atiu, Maugaia and Niue. 
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Kermadec Islands, 36” S., 178° 30' W., 600 milesN.N.E. of New Zealand. 
Area 15 square miles. Now uninhabited. The largest of the ^oup is Raoul 
or Sunday Island, 20 miles in circuit ; Macaulay Island is 3 miles in circuit, 

Ross Dependency.— -The coasts of the Ross Sea, with the adjacent islands 
and territories, between 160° East longitude and 150° West longitude, and 
south of the 60th degree of latitude, were proclaimed a Biitish Settlement 
and placed under the jurisdiction of the Governor-General of New Zealand 
by Order-in-Council of 30th July, 1923. 

ITnion Islands (Tokelau). — These Islands, formerly part of the Gilbert 
and Ellice Islands Colonj’’, have been tramferred to the jurisdiction of New 
Ze Aland, February 11, 1926, and are administered by the Administrator of 
Western Samoa. They lie between 8° 30' and 11° S. lat., and 171° and 
172° W. long, (population 1926, 1,033), and comprise five clusters of islets, 
the principal of which are Fakaofo or Bowditch, Nukunono or Duke of 
Clarence, Atafu or Duke of York ; area of group, 7 square miles. 

Small uninhabited outlying islands within the boundaries of New Zealand 
are: Campbell Island, the Three Kings islands, the Antipodes Islands, the 
Bounty Islands, and the Snares Islands. 
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FIJI. 

CoEstitution and QovernmeEt 

The Fiji Islands were disuoYered by Tasman in 1643 and visited by 
Captain Cook in 1769. The sovereignty was ceded to Great Britain on 
October 10, 1874, The government is administered by a Governor appointed 
by the Crown, assisted by an Executive Council consisting of 6 members. 
Laws are passed by the Legislative Council, of which the Governor is presi- 
dent. It comprises twelve nominated members (including one Indian 
member), seven members elected by persons of European descent, and two 
nominated Fijian members. 

Governor of Fiji and High Commissioner for the Western Padfie . — 
Sir Eyre Hutson^ K.C.M.G. (appointed, 1925). Salary 3,000h as Governor 
of Fiji, and 1,200Z. as High Commissioner for the Western Pacific. 

There is a constabulary consisting of Europeans, Fijians and Indians, 
and a Defence Force (Europeans, half-castes, and Fijians). 

For the purposes of native government the colony is divided into 19 
provinces, in 6 of which a superior native chief exercises, under the title of 
Roko Tui, a form of rule which recognises to a large degree the principles of 
native administration by which the people formerly governed themselves. 
In thirteen of the provinces there are European commissioners ; 186 
native officials are employed in subordinate administrative capacities. 
There are also 30 native stipendiary magistrates associated with 17 District 
Commissioners in the administration of justice. A European commissioner, 
who is generally Government medical officer, resides in Rotuma. In several 
cases».the District Medical Officer is also the District Commissioner. 

Area and Population. 

Fiji comprises a group of about 250 islands (about 80 inhabited) lying 
between 15° and 22° south latitudes and 177° east and 178° west longitude. 
The largest is Yiti Levu, area 4,053 square miles ; next is Vanua Leva, area 
2,130 square miles. The island of Rotuma, between 12° and 16° of south 
latitude, and 176° and 180° east longitude, was added to the colony in 1880 
Total area, including Rotuma, 7,083 square miles. 

At the 31st December, 1926, the population of the Colony, including 
Rotuma, was estimated at 171,644; Europeans, 4,184 (2,376 males, 1,808 
females); Fijians, 89,401 (46,208 males, 43,193 females); Indians, 68,733 
(41,460 males, 27,273 females) ; Chinese, 987 (909 males, 78 females) ; half- 
castes, 3,071 (1,691 males, 1,480 females) ; others, 5,268 (3,362 males, 1,906 
females). 

Among Europeans the birth-rate in 1926 was 18 '16 per 1000, and deaths 
9 '32; among Fijians, birth-rate, 33 '95, death-rate, 23*09; among Indians, 
birth-rate, 32*66, death-rate, 8*26; others, birth-rate, 27*48, death-rate, 
13 '70; marriages, 5 '83 of the total population. 

Suva, the capital, is on the south coast of Yiti Levu : European popula- 
tion (censtis of April 24, 1921), 1,443, suburbs, 298, total, 1,741. 

Religion and Instruction. 

Attending at Methodist native churches in 1924, 79,634; Roman Catholic 
Mission, 11, 564. The Methodist Mission comprises 20 European missionaries, 
‘20 European mission sisters, 110 native ministers, 193 catechists, 757 teachers, 
and 8,861 local preachers, 4,422 class leaders, with 692 churches, and 
394 other preaching places. The Roman Catholic Mission has 30 European 
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ministers and 287 native teachers, 60 European sisters, 57 churches and 
•chapels, 3 native training institutions. 

In 1926 there were t\^o Government grammar schools for European 
children at Suva, one for hoys and one for girls, with a total roll number 
of 248. In Levuka there is a Government school for both boys and girls, 
at which 156 were on the roll in 1926 : and another at Rarawai with a roll 
number of 45. Besides these the Roman Catholic Mission has three schools 
for Europeans. The Queen Victoria School (a Government school), and six 
provincial schools (supported by Government), are boarding schools for 
Fijian boys. There were 533 pupils in 1926. There is one Government 
Indian school with a roll number in 1926 of 36. The Government paid 
grants-in-aid in 1926 to 29 assisted primary schools and 26 assisted 
vernacular schools, with 4,592 pupils. Expenditure on education in 1926 
was 31,5842. 

Finance. 


Tear 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


£ 

£ 

1913 

266,037 

268,792 

1922 

450,155 

630,361 

1923 

479,982 

429,665 


Tear 

Revenue 

1 Expenditure 


£ 

£ 

1924 

488,906 

451,257 

1925 

560,236 

584,615 

478,174 

1926 

535,957 


The principal sources of revenue in 1926 were: — Customs, 294,5942., 
wharf and shipping dues, 18,2822. ; native taxes, 15,588^. ; licences, excise, 
&c., 87,945Z.; fees of court, &c., 106, 848^. ; post office, 23,0021. The expen- 
diture on public works extraordinary was 18,105Z. The public debt on 
Dec. 31, 1926, stood at 153,5502. 

Prodnction, Industry and Commerce. 

There are 6 sugar mills, 1 tea factory, 7 saw mills, 2 fibre mills, 2 rice 
mills, 8 butter factories, 14 copra dryers, 4 rubber mills, 1 oil mill, 1 biscuit 
factory, and 2 cotton ginneries. In 1926 there were under cultivation by 
European and Indian settlers: — Bananas, 2,383 acres; coconuts, 47,117 
acres; maize, 1,049 acres; sugar-cane, 20,188 acres; tobacco, 77 acres; 
rice, 9,727 acres ; rubber, 1,913 acres ; pineapples, 2,383 acres ; cotton, 
347 acres. In » 1926 there were approximately 8,059 horses, asses and mules, 
66,690 cattle, 574 sheep, 14,266 goats and 3,475 pigs. 



Imports 

Exports 

Tear 

From British 
Possessions 

Prom other 
Countries 

Total 

To British 
Possessions 

To other 
Countries 

Total 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

£ 

623,011 

610,863 

944,632 

1,319,864 

£ 

100,534 

98,236 

121,962 

161,091 

£ 

723,545 

709,089 

1,066,594 

1,271,136 

1,480,945 

£ 

1,467,459 

1,066,773 

969,650 

1,211,842 

£ 

261,086 

436,677 

629,384 

529,086 

£ 

1,698,544 

1,492,460 

1,498,984 

2,166,257 

1,740,427 


The principal imports during 1926 were : drapery, 266,4142. ; bags and 
sacks, 67,9032. ; flour, sharps and pollards, 104,2912. ; machinery, 79,8347. ; 
hardware, 82,9302.; oils, 57,2732.; coal, 33,8602.; timber, 49,7322.; and 
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meatSj 33,946L Principal exports: sugar, 808,195^. ; copra, 573,475^.; 
bananas, 138, 040^. ; trocas shells, 30,540Z. ; and molasses, 7,3742. 

Imports from Australia were 607,1712.; the United Kingdom, 444,0472.; 
the United States, 123,5742.; New Zealand, 142,2252. ; Canada, 59,6332 ; and 
India, 48,1612. Exports to New Zealand were 710,4762 ; Canada, 210,4232. ; 
Europe (copra), 374,3252. ; the United Kingdom, 285,6472. ; the United 
States, 125,3382. ; Australia, 134,9892. 

Shipping and Communications. 

During 1926 the number of merchant vessels entered at the ports 
of entry was 174 steamers of 675,001 tons, and 16 sailing vessels of 
7,696 tons. Total tonnage entered and cleared in 1926, 1,357,907 (British 
983,402). 

There is a private small-gauge railway of 120 miles from Tavua to 
Sigatoka. 

There is telegraphic communication between Suva and Levuka, 64 
miles, of which 11^ miles is by submarine cable, and an overland 
telephone from Suva to Lautoka, 125 miles. Wireless telegraph stations 
have been erected at Suva, Labasa, Taveuni and Savusavu. There is direct 
cab]e communication with Canada, Australia and New Zealand. 

The Government Sayings Bank had, at the end of 1926, 5,197 depositors, 
whose deposits amounted to 136,8402. The head(][uarter9 are at the General 
Post Office, Suva, and there are fourteen branches throughout the Colony. 

The Bank of New South Wales has three branches and the Bank of New 
Zealand has two in the Colony. The currency in circulation consists of 
Government notes and English coins of pre-war fineness. The currency notes 
in circulation on December 81, 1926, amounted to 365,3992. The gold 
reserve in the note guarantee fund amounted to 73,0962., and the securities 
forming the investment portion of the fund to 305,1182. 

Money, weights, and measures are the same as in the United Kingdom. 

Books of Beference. 

Annual Blue Book and Colonial Office Report. 

Fiji Government Handbook. Suva, 1924. 

The “ Hei aid " Handbook of Fiji, Suva, 1921. 

Jubilee Handbook of Fiji. 1874-1924. 

Brewiter (A B.), The Hill Tribes of Fiji. London, 1922. 

Calvert and Williams, Fiji and the Fijians. 

Chappie (W. A.), Fiji : its Problems and Resources. London and New Zealand, 1921. 

Davis (W.M.), The Islands and Coral Reefs of Fiji {Geographical JotirnaLt January, 
March and May, 1920). 

Gordon and Goteh, Australian Handbook. AnnuaL Melbourne. 

Stewart’s Handbook of the Pacific Islands. Sydney, 1918. 

King (A. G.). Islands Far Away. London, 1920. 

Waterhouse t Fiji: its King and People. 


PACme ISLANDS. 

TONGA. 

(Friendly Islands.) 

The Tonga or Friendly Islands continued up to 1899 to be a neutral 
region in accordance with the Declaration of Berlin, April 6, 1886. By the 
Anglo-German Agreement of November 14, 1899, subsequently accepted 
by the United States, the Tonga Islands were left practically under the 
Protectorate of Great Britain, and a Protectorate was proclaimed on 
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May 18, 1900. British and foreign nationals are subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Tongau courts only for offences against Tongan laws relating to 
customs, taxes, quarantine and local police, not recognised as offences 
against British law. In other respects they are subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Court of the High Commissioner. In 1905 the financial administration 
came under the supervision of the British Agent and Consul in Tonga. 

Queen. — Salote, succeeded on the death of her lather, George II, on April 
12, 1918. 

There is a Legislative Assembly which meets annually, composed of seven 
nobles elected by their peers, seven elected representatives of the people, 
and the Ministers of the Crown, numbering nine, or twenty- three members 
in all. The elections are held triennially. 

The kingdom consists of 3 groups of islands, called respectively Tonga- 
tabu, Haapai (which are low-lying groups of coral formation), and Yavau 
(which is high and mountainous), together with the outlying islands of 
Niuatobutabu, Taofahi, and Niuafoou, and lies between 15“ and 23® 30' south, 
and 173° and 177° west, its western boundary being the eastern boundary 
of Fiji. There are two active volcanoes in the group, on the Islands of 
Tofua and Kao. The main group was discovered by Tasman in 1643, 
The climate is mild and healthy, malaria being unknown. The 
temperature during seven months of the year, from AT ay to November, 
rarely exceeds 84° F. in the shade, and seldom, even in the hottest part 
of summer, exceeds 90° F. Total area, approximately 385 square miles ; 
Capital, Nukualofa; population, estimated at the end of 1926, 26,918 
Tongans, 530 Europeans, 235 half-castes, and 366 other Pacific islanders. The 
natives are Christian, there being about 16,000 adherents of the 'Wesleyan 
Free Church of Tonga, 4,000 of the Free Church, and 3,000 Roman 
Catholics. The native Tongans enjoy free education, free medical attendance 
and dental treatment. At the end of 1926 there were 111 public primary 
schools, with 4,529 pupils on the roll. At Tonga College there were 
8 teachers, 3 Europeans, and 5 Tongans, and 170 students on December 31, 
1926. The revenue amounted in 1925-26 to 91,696^., and the expenditure to 
68,769Z. Native produce consists almost entirely of copra; the export in 
1926 amounted to 13,992 tons, valued at 265, 156^, most of which was 
shipped to the U.K., Continental and American ]:)orts. Total imports, 1926, 
227,882f. The imports include drapery, flour, biscuits, fish, hardware, 
timber, sugar, meats ; and the exports copra. Tbe trade is with Great Britain, 
New Zealand, Australia and the United States of America. Steamer com- 
munication wth the outside world consists of one vessel of the Union 
Company's Fleet which maintains a four-weekly service with New Zealand, 
via Fiji and Samoa, in addition to which steam and sailing vessels visit the 
group for shipments of copra. There is a wireless station at Nukualofa 
which keeps up telegraphic communication through Samoa or Fiji, and a 
suh-station at Vavau, which communicates only with Nukualofa. 

Since May 1, 1906, British coin is legal tender and there is a Government 
note nssue. The weights and measures are the same as in Great Britain. 
Accounts are kept in pounds, shillings, and pence. 

ffigh Commissioner and Oonsuh General for the Western Pacidic . — 
Sir Eyre Hutson, K.O.M.G. 

Agent and Consul. — J. S. Neill, 


The High Commissioner of the Western Pacific, assisted by deputies, 
has jurisdiction, in accordance with an Order in Council of 1893, for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of the Pacific Islanders' Protection Acts 
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of 1872 and 1875, and to settle disputes between British subjects living in 
these islands. The jurisdiction of the High Comniissioner extends over all the 
Western Pacific notwithin the limitsof Fiji, Queensland, or New South Wales, 
or the jurisdiction of any civilised Power, and includes the Southern Solomon 
Islands, and the various small groups in Melanesia. 

In the sections devoted to Sew South Wales and New Zealand mention 
is made of various annexed Pacific Islands. The following summary 
(omitting islands described elsewhere) gives the names and positions of 
islands which are unattached : — 

Bucie Island, 24° 40' S. lat., 124° 48' W. long. 

Pitcairn Island, 26° 5' S., 130° 5' W. ; area 2 sq. m. ;pop. in 1914, 140 
(35 adult males, 39 adult females, 66 children). The afiairs of the island 
are conducted by a Council of 7 members, with a President, who acts 
also as Chief Magistrate, and a Vice-President, who is also Government 
Secretary, subject to the control of the High Commissioner for the Western 
Pacific. In religion the islanders (descendants of the mutineers of the 
Bounty) are * Seventh Day Adventists.® The products of the island are 
sweet potatoes, beans, sugar cane, yams, taro, melons, pumpkins, oranges, 
bananas, pineapples, and arrowroot, which is prepared in limited quantities 
with antiquated appliances. Excellent coffee also grows. The island is 
well stocked with goats and poultry. 

PhoBniz Group between 2° 30' and 4° SO' S. lat, and 171° and 174“ 80' 
W. long. Eight islands; Mary, Enderhnry, Phcenix, Birney, Gardner, 
McKean, Hull, Sydney ; area of group, 16 sq. m., pop. 59. 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. The islands in this group were pro- 
claimed as Protectorates in 1892 and annexed (at tlie request of the native 
Governments! as Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, on November 10, 1915. 
The Colony includes several groups of islands. (1) The Ellice Islands, 
between 6° 30' and 11° 20' S. lat., and 176° and ^80° E. long, (population 
June 30, 1926, 3,582). The principal islands are Funafuti, Nukuletau, 
Vaitupu, Nui (or Netherland), Niutao (or Lynx or Speiden), Nannmaga 
(or Hudson), Nanumea (or St. /iugustine), Nukulaelae (or Mitchell) ; Nura- 
kita ; area of group, 14 sq. m. (2) Fanning Island, 3° 50' N., 169*' W. ; 
area 16 sq. m. ; Washington Island, 4° 40 N., 160° 20' W., area 6 sq. 
m., population of the two islands, June 30, 1926, 491, including 41 
Eui’Opeans ; and Ocean Island (population June 30, 1926, 2,386, including 
96 Europeans and 897 Asiatics). The last-named island is the Colony 
headquarters. Jt is situated 0° 52' S., and 169° 35' E., is six miles in 
circumference, and was annexed by Great Britain in 1901. The island 
is ex<'eedingly rich in high-grade phosphate, which is worked by the Bntish 
Phosphate Commission, who purchased the rights of the Pacific Phosphate 
Company in 1921. A wireless station on the island maintains telegraphic 
communication via Fiji and Australia. (3) Christmas Island, situated roughly 
2° N. lat., and 167® W, long., discovered by Cook in 1777, annexed by Great 
Britain in 1888, and included in the Colony in November, 1919, is the 
largest atoll in the l^acific, being over 100 miles in circumference. It is 
leased to the Central Pacific Coconut Plantations, Ltd., fora term of 87 years 
from January 1, 1914. Population 1922, European, 4, Tahitians, 28. (4) 
The Gilbert Islands on the equator (i>opulation 1926, 23,410). The principd 
islands are Butaritari, Makin, Tarawa. Ahaiai<g, Marakei. Maiana, Abemama, 
Kuria, Aranuka, Nonouti, Tabiteuea, Beru, Nukunau, Onotoa, Tamana, and 
Arorae, Area, 166 sq. m. : population at 1921 (-ensus : 264 Europeans, 29,286 
Pacific Island natives, and 348 Asiatics; total, 29,897 (including 14,206 
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females). Education is provided by the Government. Revenue of the 
Colony for the year ended June 80, 1926, 51,6972., of which the principal 
items were: Customs, 28,2322, ; native taxes, &c., 9,0972. ; licences, &o., 
8,0972, ; royalty on phosphates, 6,1442. ; inteiest on investments, 1,2692. ; 
fees of court, etc , 1,6042. ; post office and telegraphs, 1 0472. : miscellaneous, 
4552. ; Imperial grant, 7502. The expenditure for the same period amounted 
to 40,6102. Principal crops : pandanus fruit and coconuts. The trade in 
1925--i£6 amounted to 125,0482 (incomplete figures) for imports, and 
388,157^. for exports (phosphate, 188,335 tons, 258,9602. ; copra, 6,341 tons, 
128,4612. ; shark fins, 5-^ tons, 7152. ; beeswax, 372 tons, 212.). The 
Colony is administered by the High Commissioner through a Resident 
Commissioner, whose headquarters are at Ocean Island. 

British Solomon Islands, about 8® S. and 160" W., are Guadalcanar, Malaita, 
Ysabel, San Cristoval, New Georgia, Choiseul, Shortland, Mono (or Treasury), 
Yella Lavella, Ronongo, Gizo, Rendova, Russell, Florida, Rennell, and numerous 
small islands (the Lord Howe Group or Ontong Java, the Santa Cruz Islands, 
Tucopia and Mitre Islands, and the Duff, or W uson Group, are also included in 
the Solomon Islands Protectorate). Area 11,000 sq. miles: European population 
(1922), 493 ; native population, about 160,000, Non-Europeans 90, of whom 63 
are Asiatics. They are under Bntish Protection. Education is entirely in the 
hands of missions. Revenue, for the year ended March 31, 1927, 77,4462. ; 
expenditure, 63,7412. Coconuts, rubber, sweet potatoes, pine-apples, bananas 
are grown. The value of imports in 1926-27 was 296,7722. ; and of exports, 
451,9942. (mainly copra, 22,316 tons, 411,5972. ; trocas shell, 260 tons, 
14,2002. ; ivory nuts, 893 tons, 12,1582. ; timber logs, 719,900 square ft,, 
7,2612,). Vessels entered, 1926-27, 4.5,606 tons (27,295 British); cleared, 
40,241 tons (British 26,496 tons). A paper currency was issued in 1917-18. 
Little gold is m circulation, and only 4,6002. Protectorate paper money. 
The chief medium of exchange is Commonwealth bank notes. There is a 
Resident Commissioner, whose headc^uarters are at Tulagi, a small island off 
the south coast of Florida. A nominated Advisoiy Council assists in the 
administration. (For part of the Solomon Islands lately owned by Germany 
and now administered by Australia, see section on late German New Guinea 
below. ) 

Resident Commissioner, — R, R. Kane, M.C. 

Starbuck Island, 5" 30' S. lat., 155® W. long. ; area 1 sq. m., uninhabited. 
Malden Island, 4® S. lat., 155® W. long. ; area 36 sq. m., contains a con- 
siderable deposit of guano, and is leased to the Malden Island Proprietary, 
Ltd., for a period of 21 years from January 1, 1922. Jarvis Island, on the 
equator, 159® W., area 1^ sq. m., pop. 30. Palmyra, 6® N., 162° 30' W., 
area sq. m. Baker Islands, on the equator. 

These islands are mostly of coral formation ; most of them grow 
coconut trees, and some of them are valuable for their guano. 

The New Hebrides Group lies roughly 500 miles west of Fiji and 
250 miles N.E. of New Caledonia. Estimated area 6,700 square miles. 
The group is under joint administration of English and French officials, 
as provided for by Anglo-French Convention of February 1906, ratified 
October 1906, and a Protocol signed at London on August 6, 1914, and 
ratified on March 18, 1922 The interests of British, French, and natives, 
respectively, are guaranteed ; the conditions of land-holding in the Islands 
fixed ; and the regulation of the reeraitment of native labour provided for. 
Within the Islands Great Britain is represented by a High Commissioner, 
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who delegates his powers to a Resident Commissioner stationed in the 
group. 

The larger islands of the group are Espiritu Santo, Malekula, Epi, 
Ambry m, Efate or Sandwich, Erromanga, Tanna and Aneityiim. There 
are three active volcanoes, on Tanna, Ambrym and Lopevi, respectively. 
Earthquakf^ shocks are of common occuiTence. The native population of the 
group is about 55-60,000. On Malekula, Santo and Pentecost cannibalism is 
still practised. White population 1926 ; British 211, French 680. Foreigners, 
including Asiatics, who have opted for British regime 33, and for French 
regime 3,675. With the latter are included some 3,600 Tonkinese coolies 
under indenture to the French. There are uumerons Presbyterian and 
Catholic mission native schools ; one French Government school and two 
Catholic mission schools for whites. Public revenue, 1926 : British service, 
825Z. ; condominium service, 1,777,199 francs; ]>ublic expenditure: British 
service, 15,661Z. ; condominium service, 1,217,559 francs. 

Area under cultivation: British, 8,685 acie>. ; French, 36,500 acres. 
British acreage under cultivation is composed piincipally of coconuts and a 
few hundred acres under cotton. French acreage under cultivation includes 
coconuts, about 20,000 acres ; cocoa, 8,000 acres; cotton, 6,600 acres; coffee, 
2,000 acres. 

Bananas, sugarcane, oranges and all tropical fruits grow well. A small 
saw-mill has been established on Efate. Kauri pine is found on Aneityiim, 
but is no longer worked. There are several British and French trading 
companies operating in the group. Settlers and speculating companies have 
acquired large areas of land within the islands, the ownership of which 
is generally disputed, and which in consequence remains undeveloped 
pending adjudication by the mixed tribunal. Imports, conilominium, 
1926 ; value in French currency, 30,457,405 francs ; value in British 
currency, 197,840Z. Exports, condominium: value in French currency, 
43,267,835 francs ; value m British currency, 374,2297. The trade is mostly 
with Australia, New Caledonia and France. Principal imports are; Pro- 
visions and foodstuffs, clothing, metal- work and furniture; exports* Copra 
(8,382 tons in 1926, value 184,3187.); coffte (274 tons, 21,8907.); cocoa 
(1,960 tons, 87,7307.) ; cotton, in seed (3,090 tons, 61,7937.) ; miscellaneous, 
18,4987. Import of arms, ammunition, wines and spirits is prohibited except 
under special permit. There is frequent communication between New 
Caledonia and Australia ; a four-weekly mail service being maintained by 
the Bums, Philip Line and Messageries Maritimes, while a two-monthly 
service is also maintained by the last-named company with France and the 
New Hebrides vid Tahiti and Panama. The shipping entered and cleared 
from the Port of Vila during 1926 was: 68 vessels of 82,685 tons entered ; 
61 vessels of 81,686 tons cleared. 

British High Commissioner. — Sir Eyre Hutson, K.C.M.G. 

French High Commissioner. — Monsieur Guyon. 

British Residmt Commissioner, — (Vacant). G, A. Joy (Acting). 

French Resident Commissioner. — M. d*Arbussier. 
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Islands Protectorate. London, 1908. 

Fitoaim Island. Beport by Mr. B. T. Simons. 1906. 
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MANDATED TERRITOEIES IN THE PACIFIC: NEW 
GUINEA, WESTERN SAMOA. AND NAURU ISLAND- 

TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA. 

(Late German New Gitinea.) 

German New Guinea was the name given to all those territories held by 
Germany in the Western Pacific which were governed from Rabaul, the^ capital 
of these Possessions. It included ; Kaiser Wilhelm^s Land, Bismarck 
Archipelago, the German Solomon Islands, Nauru, the Caroline Islands, 
the Marshall Islands, and the Marianne or Ladrone Islands (excepting the 
Island of Guam). These Possessions were occupied by an Australian Force 
on September 12, 1914. The islands north of the Equator, namely, the 
Marshall, Caroline, Pelew, and Ladrone (Marianne) Islands, are now admin- 
istered by Japan as mandatory. Those south of the Equator, namely, the 
Bismarck Archipelago, those of the Solomon Islands formerly owned by 
Germany, and (late) German New Guinea, are assigned to Australia, 
German Samoa to New Zealand, and Nauru, a small islet just south of the 
Equator, to the British Empire. 

NEW GUINEA. — The mandate from the League of Nations is dated 
December 17, 1920, and on May 9, 1921, the Australian Government 
established its civil administration in the Territory. The laws of the 
Commonwealth, subject to local modifications as necessary, may be applied 
to the mandated territories. The miHtary training of the natives, except 
for local police purposes, is prohibited, and no naval or military base or any 
fortifications may be established. 

The non-iudigenous population at the last census, April 4, 1921, was 
3,173, of which the British numbered 716, Chinese 1,402, Dutch 215, 
German 579, Japanese 87, and United States of America 60. The number of 
persona engaged in agriculturdl pursuits was 460, and those practising 
religion professionally numbered 256. 

The administrator of the Territory of New Guinea is Brigadier-General 
E. A. Wisdom, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., V.D. The seat of Administration 
is at Babaul. 

1. North Eastern New Guinea. This territory, the northern section of 
south-east New Guinea, lies between 2® 15' and 8® south latitude, and 
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141® 30' and 148® east longitude. The area, including Manam, Karkar, 
Long, Bagabag, Schouteu, Le Maire, and some smaller islands, is 68,500 
square miles. The native population in 1926 for areas explored was, counted 
and estimated, 237,329, but so little is known of the interior that any figures 
are very conjectural. It was declared a German Protectorate in 1884, and 
was under the control and development of the New Guinea Company from 
1886 to 1899. The principal station on the mainland is at Madangl^ The 
coast- line is very little broken, and there are few good harbours. There are 
high ranges running parallel with the coast plain, which is from 20 to 100 
miles wide and broken with tteep spurs in some places extending to the 
actual coast-line. The ranges in the interior have been little explored, and 
some of their summits are known to exceed 12,000 feet. The principal rivers 
are the Sepik, which is navigable for over 250 miles, the Ramu or Ottilie, 
and the Markham. The climate is hot and the rainfall large. There are 
two missionary societies at work ; these missions are also planters and 
traders. Inter-island trade is carried on by small steamships and motor- 
schooners. There is a five-weekly service from Australia to Madang. 

The area under cultivation in 1926 was 38,441 acres. The greater part 
of this area was planted with coconuts (about 34,800 acres). Rubber and 
cocoa are also grown. Tropical fruits grow very abundantly. The staple 
articles of food of the natives are yams, taro, sago, anti bananas. There 
is very little land used for pasture. The land is rich in mineral wealth, 
but no minerals are worked on account of the difficulty of transporting 
mining machinery. Native labour is used to work the plantations, and 
the natives are recniited either from the adjacent villages or from other parts 
of the Possessions. There are upwards of 6,000 native labourers so recruited 
for plantation purposes. 

The chief towns are : Madang and district (non-indigenous population, 
272) ; Morobe and district (non-iudigenous population, 139) ; Aitape and 
district (non-indigenous population, 103). 

2. Bismarck Archipelago. — In November, 1884, a German Protec- 
torate was declared over the New Britain Archipelago and several adjacent 
groups of islands, and in May, 1885, they were renamed the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago. The Archipelago lies between 141® 30' and 156° east longitude, and 
the Equator and 8° south latitude. The chief islands are New Britain, area 
10,000 square miles; New Ireland, area 3,000 square miles ; Lavongai (late 
New Hanover, 530 square miles ; Duke of York Islands, area 22 square miles ; 
the Admiralty Islands (principal island, Manus), area 600 square miles. The 
other groups included in this Archipelago are Mussau Islands, Gardner 
Islands, Nuguria, Nissan Island, the vitu Islands, Umboi Islands, Hermit 
Islands, Ninigo Group, Kaniet aud Sae Islands. In these various groups 
there are upwards of 100 small islauds. The native population of the 
Archipelago in 1926 of areas patrolled was 120,459. 

New Britain, the largest island of this group, is a long island of 
crescent shape lying east and west. It has a mean breadth of 60 miles 
aud a length of 300 miles. The iwland is practically undeveloped except for 
the Gazelle Peninsula in the north, four plantations on the northern coast, and 
six plantati ons on the southern coast, west of H enry Reid Bay. A Government 
station, named Gasmata (non-indigenous population 16), has been established 
about nxidway along the southern coast. Talasea (non-indigenous population 
34) is situated on the north coast. The interior of the island is little known. 
The native population within explored areas in 1926 was 81,859. A 
mountain chain traverses the entire length of the island, and in the centre 
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consists of several irregular ranges. There are several active volcanoes. The 
highest known peak is the Rather, about 7,500 feet high, which is an active 
volcano. The island has very fine harbours. The only one visited by 
oversea shipping is Simpson Harbour, in Blanche Bay. The principal settle- 
ment is around the shojes of this bay. The chief crop is coconuts. There 
are two missionary societies at work. The chief town is Rabaul (non- 
indigenous population, 1,350), which is the seat of the Government. The 
old capital was at Kokopo (non-indigenous population, 369), which is 
situated 14 miles south-east of Rabaul, At Rabaul there is an anchorage for 
all ships and a fine jetty has been built. Rabaul is well laid out and has a 
fine public garden. New Britain and the adjacent islands, including Duke of 
York Island, have an area of 14,600 square miles. 

New Ireland, the second in size and importance of the Bismarck 
Archipelago, is situated north of New Britain, from which it is separated by 
St George’s Channel. The chief town is Kavieng (non-indigenous popu- 
lation, 856), at the north-west extremity of the island. The only other town 
is Namatanai (non-indigenous population, about 148), on the south-east coast 
The island has a long range of mountains running through it. It is of older 
formation than New Britain, and does not show any signs of recent volcanic 
activity. The principal harbour is Nusa, on the north coast of which Kavieng, 
the seat of the local administration, is situated. The interior of the island, 
with the exception of the extreme southern end, is fairly well known. The 
native population in 1926 was 38,600, including adjacent islands. The soil 
is fertile and the climate similar to that of New fetain. The chief industry 
is coconut growing. There are numerous plantations around the coast near 
Kavieng. New Ireland and adjacent islands, including New Hanover, 
Tabar, Litui, Tanga, Feni, Mussau and Emirau Groups have an area of 3,800 
square miles. 

The Admiralty Islands are the most important of the small groups. The 
chief island is Manus, sometimes called Great Admiralty Island. The chief 
town is Lorengau (population, including district, about 40) on the north-east 
coast. The native population of the group in 1925 was 18,800. Coconuts 
'^are the chief article of cultivation, and there are valuable pearl and other 
shell fisheries. 

3. Solomon Islands.— The portion of the Solomon Islands within the area 
of the territory of New Guinea consists of the Islands of Bougainville 
Buka, and adjacent islands, including Nuguria,. Nissan, Kilmailau, 
Tauu (Mortlock), and Nukumanu (Tasman) Islands. Bougainville has 
an area of 3,500 square miles, and a native population in 1926 of 48,063, 
and Buka an area of 300 square miles, and a native population, 1926, 7,575. 
Choiseul, Isabel or Mahaga, and various smaller islands to the east of 
Bougain'^le were transferied to Great Britain in 1899. The islands are 
ve:^ mountainous. Of the several volcanic cones, Bagano (in the Crown 
Prince range) is the only active volcano. The highest mountain is the 
dormant volcano Mount Balbi (in the Emperor range), 10,170 feet high 
situated in the centre of the island. The principal harbour is Kieta, situated 
on the east coast of Bougainville, where there is a Government station. Other 
good harbours are : Rawa and Tinputz on the north-east coast of Bougain- 
ville. There is a good harbour on the west side of Buka, named Carola 
Hafen. Missionary work amongst the natives is carried on by the Marist 
Brothers of the Roman Catholic Mission As the plantations are new there 
is comparatively little export trade. The natives grow bananas, coconuts, 
taro, and sweet potatoes. The non-indigenous population is 148. 
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The followiiiji figures relate to the Territory of New Guinea : — 



1924-25 

1 1925-26 

1920-27 


£ 

1 & 

£ 

Import Duty 

73,231 

1 87,519 

100,6.53 

Export Duty 

47,643 

, 50 85S 

63,532 

177,182 

Total Revenue .... 

127,573 

1 145,892 

Chief Imports 

Grocenes 

194,659 

, 185,327 

217,616 

Hardware and machinery 

80,374 

92,099 

115,698 

Drajiery and boots 

61,797 

1 74 225 

98,800 

Tobacco 

48,430 

i 36,376 

48,005 

Wine, spirits and beer . 

24,455 

21,012 

82,089 

Oils and kerosene . ... 

21,417 

19,876 

17,905 

Total Imports .... 

537,940 

568,839 

660,753 

Chief Exports 

Copra 1 

815,938 

1,016,930 

849,862 

Shell * . 

15.009 

4^434 

17,000 

Cocoa 

6.949 

' 6,510 

3,600 

Total Exports , ... 

868,990 

1 1,105,168 

1 

1,079,855 


The quantities exported in 1926-27 were: copra, 47,613 tons (value 
849,8622.); shell, 302 tons (17,0002.); cocoa, 65 tons (3,5002.); trepang, 
100 tons (13,7502.); ivory nuts, 9 tons (1522.); tortoise shell, 232 lbs. 
(1732.); gold (aUuvial), 84,760 ozs, (195,4282.). 
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Nachnchten Tiber Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land und den Blsmarck-Archipel. Herausgegeben 
von der Neu-Guinea Kotnpagnie. Berlin 

Overell (L.). A Woman’s lnipTes.sions of Gmrman New Guinea. London, 1928. 

Parkinson (R,), Dreissig Jahre m der Sudsee. Land und Leute, Sitten und Gehrauche 
anf dem Bismarck-Archipel. Stuttgart, 1909. 

Sehnee (H.), Bilder aus der Siidsee (Bismarck Archipelago). Berlin, 1904 


TEBEITOEY OE WESTEEN SAMOA. 

The former German Samoan Islands, now the Territory of Western Samoa, 
include Savaii and Upolu, the largest of the Samoan or Navigators* Islands. 
Samoa is a group of islands in the Western Pacific, lying in 13-^ deg. to 14 deg. 
S. lat., and 168 deg. to 178 deg. W. long. The islands are some 130 miles N. of 
Tonga and between 400 and 600 miles N.E. of Piji. The group consists of nine 
islands, in addition to rocks and islets. They are all, with the exception of 
■Rose Island, of volcanic formation, and are, for the most part, surrounded 
with coral reefs. The four largest islands are Savaii, Upolu, Tutuila and 
Tau, in the Manu’a Group. By the Anglo-German Agreement of November 
14, 1899, ratified by the United States in Januaiy, 1900, Great Britain 
renounced all rights over the islands in favour of Germany as regards 
Savaii, Upolu, Apolima and Manono, and in favour of the United States 
as regards Tutuila and other.islands. 

On August 29, 1914, the British occupied German Samoa. By the Treaty 
of Peace, 1919, Germany surrendered her possessions abroad, and Samoa is 
assigned under a mandate dated December 17, 1920, from the League of 
Nations to His Majesty the King in right of his Dominion of New Zealand, 
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which has been empowered to govern Western Samoa. The military training 
of the natives, except tor local police or defence purposes, is prohibited, and 
no naval or military base or any fortifications may be established. 

The civil administration was maugnrated on May 1, 1920. There is a 
Legislative Council, consisting of not less than six official members, and 
unofficial members (not exceeding in number the official members) — of whom 
three are elected members. The Administrator is entitled to preside over 
every meeting of the Council. Ho person is qualified for appointment to 
the Legislative Council unless he is either a natural-born British sub 3 ect or 
a Samoan, or was born in Samoa. There is a Hative Council which advises 
the Administrator in native affairs. 

Savaii has an area of about 660 square miles ; Upolu has an area of between 
550 and 600 square miles. Both islands are mountainous, fertile, and well 
watered. Several adjacent islets, exceedingly fertile, were included in the Ger- 
man dependency. The port of Apia is in Upolu. The inhabitants of the islands 
are Polynesians, proft-ssing Christianity (Protestants, Catholics, and Mormons). 
Population of Western Samoa, as recorded at December 31, 1926, was: — 
Europeans and half-castes, 2,665; Samoan natives, 38,003 ; Chinese labourers 
under contract, 947 ; other islanders, 155 ; total, 41,660. There are four 
Government schools, and also schools conducted by various Missions — the 
number of scholars rec orded being over 11,400. There are 60 miles of good 
roads. The chief products are copra and cacao. The cultivation of cotton, 
bananas and other products is oeing undertaken experimentally, whilst 
rubber tapping (1,700 acres planted) has now been re-commenced. The 
revenue collected in Western Samoa for the year ended March 31, 1927, 
was 133,818Z. ; the ordinary expenditure was 141,710Z. There was an 
excess of assets over liabilities of 7,060Z. on March 81, 1927. Imports 
for 1926, 324,9402. (from United Kingdom, 50,3682., New Zealand, 

92.1592., Australia, 87,8502., Canada, 8,0712., U.S.A., 66,2752.); exports, 
320.7852. (to United Kingdom, 141,1882., New Zealand, 4,300, Australia, 

15.6832., U.S.A., 16,7152., Germany, 78,5402.). The exports are mainly 
copra (12,249 tons, 275,0862. in 1926) and cacao beans (356 tons, 20,1512. 
in 1926). In 1926, 84 vessels (93,441 tons, of which 72 vessels of 66,922 
tons were British) entered at and cleared from the port of Apia. 

There is regular steam communication from New Zealand, and the pro- 
ducts of the territory aie transported to overseas markets by steam and oil 
vessels which call at Apia every few weeks, A high power wireless station 
is erected at Apia. 

The German currency has been replaced by sterling in the form of Pamoan 
Treasury notes issued under the authority of the New Zealand Government, 
A branch of the Bank of New Zealand was opened at Apia in April, 1915. 

The Hon. Wm. Noswoithy, Minister of External Affairs for New Zealand, 
is in charge of Samoa and other late German Islands assigned to New Zealand. 
, Administrator, — Major-General Sir George Richardson, K.B.E., C.B., 
O.M.G., N.Z.S.C. 


Books of Eeference on Samoa. 

Animal Report on tlie trade, cornmerce, and shipping. Wellington, N.Z. 

Handbook of Western Samoa, officially compiled. Wellington, N.Z.. and, Apia. 
Reports of the Government of New Zealand on the Mandated Territory, Wellington, 
New Zealand, 

Samoa Act, 1921. 

TTafaon (R. M.), History of Samoa, London, 1919. 
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NAURTr ISLAND, 

The island lies 26 miles south of the Equator, in longitude 166 degrees 
east, about 400 miles from the nearest Marshall Islands. Area, 5,396 
acres. It is a circular atoll of approximately 12 miles in circumference, 
surrounded by a reef. There is no anchorage adjacent to the island. 
There is ^ an extensive jdateau bearing phosphate of a high grade, the 
mining rights of which are vested in the British Phosphate Commission 
subject to the rights of the native landowners. It is chiefly on the fertile 
section of land between the sandy beach and the plateau that the natives 
have established themselves, and from which they obtain the necessary food 
for themselves and families. With the exception of a small fringe round a 
sliallow lagoon, about one mile inland, the plateau which contains the 
phosphate deposits is not utilized for the purposes of native villages. 

The island was annexed by Germany in October, 1888, and surrendered 
to the Australian forces in 1914. It is administered under a mandate con- 
ferred on the British Empire and approved by the League of Nations and 
dated December 17, 1926. The miliraiy training of the natives, except for 
local police or defence purposes, is prohibited, and no naval or military base 
or any fortifications may be established. Great Britain, Australia and 
New Zealand agreed in July, 1919, that Austialia should appoint the first 
Administrator for a term of five years, and thereafter the administrator 
was to be appointed as the three Governments should decide. The first 
appointment, that of Brig. -Gen. T. Griffiths, C.B.E., D.S.O., was 

made in June, 1921. General Griffith’s term of office was subsequently 
extended until July, 1927. The three Governments concerned agreed that 
Australia should also appoint the second Administrator for a period of five 
years. Mr. W. A. Newman, a senior officer of the Australian Public Service, 
was appointed Administrator on June 11, 1927, The administrator has all the 
powers of government, administrative, legislative and judicial. The expenses 
of administration are met out of local revenue. 

Population, April 1, 1927 : 115 Europeans, 761 Chinese, 6 Caroline 
and Marshall islanders, 16 Gilbert and Ellice islanders, 1,266 Nauruans ; 
total, 2,163. 

Education. — Attendance at school both for European and Native 
children is compulsory until children reach the age of 16 years; then, until 
they reach the age ot 17 years, they are required to attend for technical 
training at specifi^ed periods. 

Einance. — The revenue and expenditure of the island have been as 
follows : — 


Tear 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


& 

& 


£ 

£ 

1921 

9,619 

11,851 

1924 

18,899 

18,580 

1922 

11,181 

11,423 

1925 

15,174 

16,256 

1923 

11,887 

10,265 

1926 i 

16,424 

13,963 

1 


Excess of assets over liabilities as at December 31, 1926, 23,965Z. 

Import duties are imposed on beer, spirits, wines, and tobacco, and a 
10% ad valorem duty on practically all other goods except food supplies 
which are admitted tree. By a concession obtained in 1906 from the German 
Government, the Phosphate Commission (now designated the British Phos- 
phate Commission) receives exemption for all materials and plant used for 
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the exploitation of phosphates, as well as for provisions required for its 
employees. .An export duiy of IO 5 . per ton is charged on copra. A Capitation 
Tax of 21. for Europeans, IZ. for Chinese, 155. for natives is collected from 
all physically fit adult males under the age of 60 years. A Royalty of 7^d. 
per ton is paid for every ton of phosphate shipped, of which 4dZ. per ton is 
paid to the native landowner, per ton is paid to the Administrator to he 
used solely for the benefit of the Nauruan people, and 2d, per ton is held by 
the Administrator in trust for the benefit of the landowner or his assigns, to 
whom the interest will be paid after the principal has been invested for a 
period of 20 years. The Biitish Phosphate Company also contributes 1,000Z. 
per annum towards the cost of the Nauruan Police. 

Commerce. — The export trade of the island consists, with the excSeption 
of a small quantity of copra, almost entirely of phosphate, shipped to Great 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand and other countries. Tons exported 1922, 
193,676 ; 1923, 212,300 ; 1924, 280,990 ; 1925, 224,260 ; 1926, 274,935. 

The ipiports consist almost entirely of food supplies, and njachinery for 
the British Phosphate Commission, lor use in connection with their works. 
Value of imports; ]922, 78,262Z. ; 1923, 5S,684Z. ; 1924, 100,253Z. ; 1925, 
63,575Z. ; 1926, 104,ll7Z. 

SllippiDgf.— Practically the whole of the shipping coming to the island 
consists of steamers under charter to the British Phosphate Commission. 
Numbers of vessels entered and cleared ; in 1922, 48 of 153,113 tons ; 1923, 
52 of 210,300 gross tons ; 1924, 63 of 276,446 gross tons ; 1926, 53 of 239,088 
gross tons ; 1927, 64 of 294,448 gross tons. 

Wireless Station.—Tbe outstanding feature of Nauru, apart from the 
phosphate work?*, is the Wireless Station, erected by the German.^ to link up 
the island with their other Pacific possessions and Tsingtau. It was opened 
in December 1913, and though partially dismantled shortly after the outbreak 
of war, was soon restored, and has been in use ever since. 

Administrator. — W. A. Newman. 


Book of Beference. 

Hmnbruch. (P.), Etlinographie. B. Mikronesien, Naum. Hamburg, 1914-1.5, 
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UNITED STATES. 

(United States of America.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Declaration of Independence of the thirteen States of which the 
American Union then consisted was adopted hy Congress July 4, 1776. 
On November 30, 1782, Great Britain acknowledged the independence of the 
United States, and on September 3, 1783, the treaty of peace was concluded. 

The form of goverument of the United States is based ou the Constitution 
of Sept, 17, 1787, to which ten amendments were added Doc. 15, 1791 ; 
an eleventh amendment, Jan. 8, 1798 ; a twelfth amendment. Sept. 25, 
1804 ; a thirteenth amendment, Dec. 18, 1866 (slavery abolished), a fourteenth 
amendment, July 28, 1868 ; a fifteenth amendment, March SO, 1870 (equal 
rights for white and coloured citizens) ; a sixteenth amendment, February 25, 
1913 (income tax authorised) ; a seventeenth amendment, May 31, 1913 ; 
an eighteenth amendment, January 29, 1919 (liquor prohibition amendment) ; 
and a nineteenth amendment, August 26, 1920 (woman suffrage )- 

By the Constitution, the government of the nation is entinsted to three 
separate authorities, the Executive, the Legislative, and the Judicial. The 
executive power is vested in a President, who holds his office daring the 
term of four years, and is elected, together with a Vice-President chosen for 
the same term, in the mode prescribed as follows : — * Each State shall appoint, 
in such manner as the Legislature thereof may direct, a number of electors, 
equal to the whole number of senators and representatives to which the State 
may be entitled in the Congress : but no senator or representative, or person 
holding an office of trust or profit under the United States, shall he appointed 
an elector. ’ The practice is that in every State the electors allottecL to the 
State are chosen by direct vote of the citizens on a general ticket, on the 
system known in France as serutin de lisle. The Constitution enacts that 
* the Congress may determine the time of choosing the electors, and the day 
on which they shall give their votes, which day shall be the same throughout 
the United States * ; and further, that ‘ no person except a natural-born 
citizen, or a citizen of the United States at the time of the adoption of this 
Constitution, shall be eligible to the office of President ; neither shall any 
person be eligible to that office who shall not have attained to the age of 
thirty-five years, and been fourteen years a resident within the United States. * 
The quadrennial election is held every fourth (leap) year. Electors are 
chosen in the several States on the Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November ; the electors meet and give their votes at their respective State 
capitals on the second Monday in January next following their appointment ; 
and the votes of the electors of all the States are opened and counted in the 
presence of both Houses of Congress on the second Wednesday in Fehmary. 
The presidential term begins on March 4, iu the year following leap years. 

The President is commander-in-chief of the army and navy, and of the 
militia in the service of the Union. The Vice-President is ex-ojiko President 
of the Senate ; and in the case of the death or resignation of the President, 
he becomes the President for the remainder of the term. 

Presidmt of the United States , — Calvin OoolidgCi of Massachusetts, 
born at Plymouth, Vermont, July 4, 1872 ; graduated at Amherst College, 
1896 ; admitted to the Bar, 1897 ; member of Massachusetts General Court, 
1907—1909 ; Mayor of Northampton, 1910-1912 ; member of the State 
Senate, 1912-1916 ; President of the Senate, 1914 and 1916; Lieutenant- 
Governor of Massachusetts, 1916-1918 ; Governor, 1919 and 1920 ; Vice- 
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President of the United States, 1921-1923 ; succeeded as President August 2, 
1923, on the death of President Harding; re-elected November 1924. 

Since the adoption oi the Constitution the offices of President and Vice- 
President have been occupied as follows : — 

Pbesidents of the United States. 


Name 

Prom State 

Term of Service 

Bom 

Died 

G-eorge Washington 


Virginia , 

1789-1797 

1732 

1799 

John Adams 


Massachusetts . 

1797-1801 

1735 

1826 

Thomas Jefferson 


Virginia . 

1801-1809 

1743 

1826 

James Madison . 

. 

Virginia . 

1809-1817 

1761 

1836 

James Monroe 


Virginia . 

1817-1826 

1759 

1831 

John Quincy Adams 


Massachusetts . 

1825-1829 

1767 

1848 

Andrew Jackson . 


Tennessee 

1829-1837 

1767 

1845 

Martin Van Buren 


New York 

1837-1841 

1782 

1862 

William H. Harrison 


Ohio 

March- Apl. 1841 

1773 

1841 

John Tyler . 


Virginia . 

1841-1845 

1790 

1862 

James K. Polk 


Tennessee 

1845-1849 

1795 

1849 

Zachary Taylor . 


Louisiana . 

1849-1850 

1784 

1850 

Millard Pillmore . 


New York 

1850-1853 

1800 

1874 

Franklin Pierce . 


New Hampshire 

1853-1857 

1804 

1869 

James Buchanan . 


Pennsylvania . 

1857-1861 

1791 

1868 

Abraham Lincoln . 


Illinois . 

1861-1865 

1809 

1865 

Andrew Johnson . 


Tennessee 

1865-1869 

1808 

1875 

Ulysses S. Grant . 


Illinois . 

1869-1877 

1822 

1886 

Rutherford B. Hayes 


Ohio 

1877-1881 

1822 

1893 

James A. Garfield 


Ohio 

March-Sept. 1881 

1881 

1881 

Chester A. Arthur 


New York 

1881-1885 

1880 

1886 

Grover Cleveland . 


New York 

1885-1889 

1887 

1908 

Benjamin Harrison 


Indiana . 

1889-1893 

1883 j 

1901 

Grover Cleveland . 


New York 

1893-1897 

1837 

1908 

William McKinley 


Ohio 

1897-1901 

1843 

1901 

Theodore Roosevelt 


New York 

1901-1909 

1858 

1919 

William H, Taft . 


Ohio 

1909-1913 

1857 

— 

Woodrow Wilson . 


New Jersey 

1913-1921 

1856 

1924 

Warren Gamaliel Harding 

Ohio 

1921-1923 

1865 

1923 

Calvin Coolidge . 

• 

Massachusetts . 

1923-1929 

! 1872 

— 


Viob-Peesidents of the United States. 


Name 

From State > 

Term of Service 

Bom 

Died 

John Adams 

Massachusetts . 

1789-1797 

1735 

1826 

Thomas Jefl'erson . 

Virginia . 

1797-1801 

1743 

1826 

Aaron Burr . 

New York 

1801-1806 

1766 

1836 

George Clinton . . 1 

New York , ■ 

1805-1812 

1739 

1812 

Elbridge Gerry 

Massachusetts . | 

1813-1814 

1744 

1814 

Daniel D. Tompkins 

New York 

I 1817-1826 1 

1774 

1826 

John C. Calhoun . 

South Carolina 

1826-1832 

1782 

1860 

Martin Yan Buren 

New York 

1833-1887 

; 1782 

1862 

Richard M. Johnson 

Kentucky 

1 1837-1841 

' 1780 

1850 
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Name 

From State 

Term of Service 

Bora 

Died 

John Tyler . 

Virginia . 


March-Apl. 1841 

1790 

1862 

George M. Dallas . 

Pennsylvania 


1845-1849 

1792 

1864 

Millard Fillmore . 

New York 


1849-1850 

1800 

1874 

William R. King . 

Alabama , 


1853 

1786 

1853 

John C. Breckinridge . 

Kentucky 


1857-1861 

1821 

1875 

Hannibal Hamlin . 

Maine 


1861-1866 

1809 

1891 

Andrew Johnson . 

Tennessee 


March-Apl. 1865 

1808 

1875 

Schuyler Colfax . 

Indiana . 


1869-1878 

1823 

1885 

Henry Wilson 

Massachusetts 


1878-1876 

1812 

1875 

William A. Wheeler . 

New York 


1877-1881 

1819 

1887 

Chester A. Arthur 

New York 


March-Sept. 1881 

1830 

1886 

Thomas A. Hendricks . 

Indiana . 


Mar..Nov.25, 1885 

1819 

1885 

Levi P. Morton . 

New York 


1889-1893 

1824 

1920 

Adlai E. Stevenson 

Illinois . 


1893-1897 

1836 

1914 

Gairet A. Hobart 

New Jersey 


1897-1899 

1844 

1899 

Theodore Roosevelt 

New York 


March-Sept., 1901 

1858 

1919 

Charles W. Fairbanks . 

Indiana . 


1905-1909 

1855 

1920 

James S. Sherman 

New York 


1909-1912 

1855 

1912 

Thomas R. Marshall . 

Indiana . 


1913-1921 

1854 

1925 

Calvin Coolidge . 

Massachusetts 


1921-1923 

1872 

— 

Charles G. Dawes 

Illinois 


1925-1929 

1865 

— 


By a law which came into force Jan. 19, 1886, in case of removal, death, 
resignation, or inability of both the President and Vice-President, the 
Secretary of State, and after him, in the order of the establishment of their 
departments, other members of the Cabinet, shall act as President until the 
disability of the President is removed or a President shall be elected. On 
the death of a Vice-President the duties of the office shall fall to the President 
pro tempore of the Senate, who receives the salary of the Vice-President. 

The administrative business of the nation is conducted by ten chief 
officers, or heads of departments, who form what is called the ‘ Cabinet. * They 
are chosen by the President, but must be confirmed by the Senate. Each of 
them presides over a separate department, and acts under the immediate 
authority of the President. They are, in the order prescribed by law for their 
succession to the Presidency, in case both the President and the Vice- 
President die or become unable to take office : — 

1. Secretary of State, — Frank BiUings Kellogg, of Minnesota, born in 
New York, 1856 ; educated in the public schools ; admitted to the Bar, 1877 ; 
City attorney ; Rochester, Minnesota, and county attorney, Olmstead 
County; removed to St. Paul; Special Counsel for the U.S. in the suits 
against the Standard Oil and News-print Paper Trusts, and in action to 
dissolve ; the merger of Union Pacific and Southern Pacific railways ; U.S. 
Senator from Minnesota, 1917-1923 member Republican National Committee, 
1904-1912 ; Ambassador to Great Britain, 1923-1925. Present appointment, 
Feb. 14, 1925. 

2. Secretary of the Treemmj, — Andrew William Mcll-on, of Pennsylvania, 
bom in Pennsylvania, 1852 ; educated at the University of Pittsburg ; 
prominent in the development of coal, coke, and iron industries, and in 
banking. Present appointment, March 4, 1921. ^ 

3. Secretary of War. — Dwight F. Davis, of Missouri, born in Missouri, 
1879 ; educated at Harvard and Washington Univeisities; interested in 
sports and all movements aiming at the improvement of the health of the 
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public and the promotion of recreation. Director War Finance Corporation, 
1921-23. Assistant Secretary of War, 1923-25, Present appointment, 
October 12, 1925. 

4. Attomey-Qenerah — John Garibaldi SargenU of Vermont, born in 
Vermont, 1860 ; graduated at Tufts College, 1887, admitted to the Bar, 
1890. Secretary military and civil affairs, Vermont 1900 ; Attorney General 
of Vermont, 1908-1912. Present appointment, March 17, 1925. 

5. PobtmcbsteT- General . — Harry Stewart Neio^ of Indiana, bom in Indiana, 
1858 ; educated at Butler University. Editor and publisher of the 
Indianapolis Journal ; Captain and Acting Adjutant- General in the 3rd 
Brigade, 7th Army Corps, during the Spanish War of 1898 ; member of State 
Senate of Indiana ; member and chairman Republican National Committee ; 
U.S, Senator from Indiana, 1917-1923 ; present appointment, February 27, 
1923. 

6. Secretary of the Navy. — Curtis Dwight Wilbur^ of California, born in 
Iowa, 1867 ; graduated at U.S. Naval Academy, 1888 ; resigned from navy, 
admitted to the Bar, 1890 ; Judge, Superior Court, Los Angeles county, 
California, 1903-1918 ; Justice, Supreme Court of California, 1918-1922 ; 
Chief Justice, 1922-1924. Present appointment, March 14, 1924. 

7. Secretary of the Interior. — Dr. Plubert Worh, of Colorado, born in 
Pennsylvania, 1860 ; graduated at the University of Michigan, and (in 
medicine) at the University of Pennsylvania ; President 1912, of the American 
Medico- Psyenological Society ; First Assistant Postmaster- General, 1921 ; 
Postmaster-general, 1922 ; present appointment, February 27, 1923. 

8. Secretary of Agriculture . — William M. Jardine, of Kansas, born in 
Idaho, 1879 ; educated at the Agricultural College of Utah and the University 
of Illinois ; instructor and professor of agronomy ; Agricultural College of 
Utah, 1904-1907 ; assistant cerealist U.S, Department of Agriculture, 1907- 
1910 ; agronomist, Kansas State College of Agriculture, 1910-1918 ; President 
of that College, 1918-1925, Present appointment, Feb. 14, 1926. 

9. Secretary of Commerce. — Herbert Clark Hoover^ of California, born in 
Iowa, 1874 ; p’aduated civil engineer, Leland Stanford Jr. University, 1895 ; 
engaged in mine development in America, Australia, and China ; Chairman 
(in London) of the American War Relief Committee, 1914-1915 ; American 
Food Administrator, 1917-1919 ; Administrator of Food Relief for Belgium, 
1915-1918 ; Commander of the French Legion d’honneur. Present appoint- 
ment, March 4, 1921. 

10. Secretary of Labour. — James John Lavis^ of Illinois, born in Wales, 
1873 ; prominent officer in Labour organisations. Present appointment, 
March 4, 1921. 

Each of the above ministers has an annual salary of 12,000 dollars, and 
holds office during the pleasure of the President. 

The whole legislative power is vested by the Constitution in a Congress, 
consisting of a Senate and House of Representatives. The Senate consists 
of two members from each State, chosen hy popular vote for six years. 
Senators must be not less than thirty years of age ; must have been 
citizens of the United States for nine years ; and be residents in the States 
for which they are chosen. Resides its legislative functions*, the Senate is 
entrusted with the power of ratii'ying or rejecting all treaties made by the 
President with foreign Powers, a two-thirds majority of senators present 
being required for ratification. The Senate is also invested with the power 
of confirming or rejecting all appointments to office made by the President ; 
and its members constitute a High Court of Impeachment. The judgment 
in the latter case extends only to removal from office and disqualification. 
The House of Representatives has the sole power of impeachment 
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The House of Representatives is composed of members elected every 
second year by the vote of citizens who, according to the laws of their 
respective States, are qualified to vote for members of the State legislature. 
By amendments of the Constitution, disqualification on the ground of race, 
colour, or sex, is forbidden. Accordingly the electorate consists practically 
of all citizens of both sexes over 21 years of age. But the franchise is not 
universal. There are requirements of residence varying in the several 
States as to length from three months to two years ; differing requirements 
as to registration ; in some States the payment of taxes is necessary to 
qualify for the suffrage ; in others the ability to read — in Massachusetts the 
ability to read English. Some of the Western States admit to the franchise 
unnaturalised persons who have formally declared their intention to become 
citizens. Several of the Southern States have adopted methods — which 
differ from one another — too complicated for explanation here, with the 
frankly avowed purpose of excluding the negroes from the franchise and 
yet avoiding the constitutional consequences of discriminating ‘on account 
of race, colour, or previous condition of servitude,’ Untaxed Indians are 
excluded from the franchise, in most States convicts, in some States duellists 
and fraudulent voters ; in Massachusetts voters are required to be able to 
read English. In some Southern States they are required to give a reasonable 
explanation of what they read. Women hy the 19th amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, passed in 1920, have the vote and eligibility for both 
the Federal and the State Legislatures on the same terms as men. 

The number of members of the House of Representatives to which, each 
State is entitled is determined by the census taken every ten years. By the 
Apportionment Act consequent on the census of 1910 the number of repre- 
sentatives is 433. 

In 1912 with the admission of Arizona and New Mexico it became 435, 
distributed as follows : — 


Alabama 

. 10 

Maryland 

. 6 

Oregon 


3 

Arizona 

. 1 

Massachusetts 

. 16 

Pennsylvania 


36 

Arkansas 

. 7 

Michigan 

. 13 

Rhode Island 


3 

California 

. 11 

Minnesota 

. 10 

South Carolina 


7 

Colorado 

. 4 

Mississippi . 

. 8 

South Dakota 


3 

Connecticut . 

. 5 

Missouri 

. 16 

Tennessee . 


10 

Delaware 

. 1 

Montana 

. 2 

Texas . 


18 

Florida . 

. 4 

Nebraska 

. 6 

Utah . 


2 

Georgia 

. 12 

Nevada . 

. 1 

Vermont 


2 

Idaho . 

. 2 

New Hampshire 

. 2 

Virginia 


10 

Illinois . 

. 27 

New Jersey . 

. 12 

Washington 


5 

Indiana 

. 13 

New Mexico . 

. 1 

West Virginia 


6 

Iowa . 

. 11 

New York 

. 43 

Wisconsin . 


11 

Kansas . 

. 8 

North Carolina 

. 10 

Wyoming . 


1 

Kentucky 

. 11 

North Dakota 

, 3 




Louisiana 

. 8 

Chio 

. 22 




Maine . 

. 4- 

Cklahoma 

. 8 

Total 

* 

435 


On the basis of the census of 1910 there is one representative to every 
210,415 inhabitants. According to the census of 1920 the number of 
members of Congress has been fixed at 460, but no new apportionment has 
been made by Congress since 1912. 

According to the terms of the Constitution, representatives must not be 
less than twenty-five years of age, must have been citizens of the United 
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States for seven years, and be residents in the States from which they are 
chosen. In addition to the representatives from the States, the House 
admits a ‘ delegate ’ from each organised Territory, who has the right to speak 
on any subject and to make motions, but not to vote. The delegates are 
elected in the same manner as the representatives. 

Each of the two Houses ot Congress is made by the Constitution the 
‘ judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its own members ’ ; and 
each of the Houses may, with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a 
member. 

The Confess of the United States has the power to propose alterations 
in the Constitution, by the 5th article of the same. The article orders that 
the Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it necessary, 
shall propose amendments to the Constitution, or, on the application of the 
Le^slatures of two- thirds of all the States, shall call a convention for pro- 
posing the amendments, which in either case shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes as part of the Constitution when ratitied by the Legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States, or by conventions in three-tourths 
thereof, as the one or other mode of ratification may be proposed by Congress. 

The salary of a senator, representative, or delegate in Congress is 7,500 
dollars per annum, with an allowance, based on distance, for travelling 
expenses. The salary of the Speaker of the House of Representatives is 
12,000 dollars per annum. 

No senator or representative can, during the time for which he is elected, 
be appointed to any civil ofiice under authority of the United States which 
shall have been created or the emoluments of which shall have been in- 
creased during such time ; and no person holding any oJB&ce under the United 
States can be a member of either House during his continuance in office. 
No religious test is required as a qualification to any office or public trust 
under the United States, or in any State. 

The period usually termed ‘ a Congress ’ in legislative language continues 
for two years ; as, for example, from noon, March 4, 1927, until noon, March 4, 
1929, at which latter time the term of the representatives to the 70th Congress 
will expire, and Hie term of the new House of Representatives will begin. 
The term of one-third of the Senators expires at the same time. 

The 70th Congress (1927-29), elected November, 1926, is constituted 
as follows Senate, 48 Republicans, 47 Democrats, 1 Farmer Labour ; House 
of Representatives, 288 Republicans, 194 Democrats, 2 Farmer Labour, 
1 Socialist. 

The National Government has authority in matters of general taxation, 
treaties and other dealings with foreign powers, army, navy, and (to a certain 
extent) militia, commerce, foreign and inter-State, postal service, coinage, 
weights and measures, and the trial and punishment of crime against the 
United States. 

Slavery was abolished throughout the whole of the United States by the 
thirteenth Amendment of the Constitution, passed December 18, 1866. The 
vast change in the political and social organisation of the Republic made by 
this new fundamental law was completed by the fourteenth and fifteenth 
Amendments of the Constitution, passed in 1868 and 1870, which gave to the 
former slaves all the rights and privileges of citizenship. 

State and Local Goveenment. 

The Union comprises 13 original States, 7 States which were admitted 
without having been previously organised as Territories, and 28 States which 
had been Territories — 48 States in all. Each State has its own constitu- 
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tion, which must be republican in form, and each constitution derives its 
authority, not from Congress, but from the people of the State. Admission 
of States into the Union is granted by special Acts of Congress, either 
(1) in the form of ‘ enabling Acts,’ providing for the drafting and ratification 
of a State constitution by the people, in which case the Territory becomes a 
State as soon as the conditions are fulfilled, or (2) accepting a constitution 
already framed, and at once granting admission. 

Each State is provided with a Legislature of two Houses, a Governor, and 
other executive officials, and a judicial system. Both Houses of the Legis- 
lature are elective, but the Senators (having larger electoral districts) are 
less numerous than the members of the House of Representatives, while in some 
States their terms are longer and, in a few, the Senate is only partially renewed 
at each election. Members of both Houses are paid at the same rate, which 
varies from 150 to 1,500 dollars per session, or from 1 to 8 dollars per day 
during session. The duties of the two Houses are similar, but in many States 
money hills must be introduced first in the House of Representatives. The 
Senate has to sit as a court for the trial of officials impeached by the other 
House, and, besides, has often the power to confirm or reject appointments 
made by the Governor. In most of the States the sessions are biennial, the 
Governor having power to summon an extraordinary session, but not to dis- 
solve or adjourn. State Legislatures are competent to deal with all matters 
not_ reserved for the Federal Government by the Federal constitution, or 
falling within restrictions imposed by the State constitutions. Among their 
powers are the determination of the qualifications for the right of suffrage, 
and the control of all elections to public office, including elections of members 
of Congress and electors of President and Vice-President ; the criminal law, 
both in its enactment and in its execution, with unimportant exceptions, and 
the administi-ation of prisons ; the civil law, including all matters pertaining 
to the possession and transfer of, and succession to, property ; marriage and 
divorce, and all other civil relations ; the chartering and control of all manu- 
facturing, trading, transportation, and other coi-porations, subject only to the 
right of (Dongress to regulate commerce passing from one State to another ; the 
regulation of labour ; education ; charities ; licensing, including regulation 
of the liquor traffic ; fisheries, and game laws. The revenues of the States 
are derived chiefiy from a direct tax upon property, in some ca.ses both real 
and personal, in others on land and Duildings only. The prohibition upon 
Congress to levy direct taxes save in proportion to population, contained 
originally in the national constitution, left this source of levenue to the 
States exclusively until 1913, when an amendment was adopted authorising 
the imposition of an income tax by Congress. 

The Governor is chosen by direct vote of the people over the whole Slate. 
His term of office varies in the several States from 1 year to 4 years and his 
salary from 3,000 to 18,000 dollars. His duty is to see to the faithful 
administration of the law, and he has command of the military forces of the 
State. His power of appointment to State offices is usually unimportant. 
He may recommend measures, but does not present bills co the legislature. 
In some States he presents estimates. In all but two of the States the 
‘Governor has a veto upon legislation, which may, however, be overridden 
by the two Honses, in some States by a simple majority, in others by a 
three-fifths or two-thirds majority 

The officials by whom the administration of State affairs is carried on 
(secretaries, treasurers, members of boards of commissioners, &c. ) are usually 
chosen by the people at the General State elections for terms similar to those 
for which governors hold office, the party in power appointing its own 
adherents. 
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In the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska there is a local legislature, 
the form of which has been prescribed by the National Government. 
These bodies have powers similar to those of the States, but any of their 
acts may be modified or annulled by Congress. The Governor of a Terri- 
tory is appointed for 4 years by the President to whom he makes an 
annual report. The President appoints also the Territorial secretaries 
and other oflBcials, together with the Territorial judges. Porto Rico, 
although not designated as a ‘ territory * in the technical sense, is self- 
governing. Its government is organised on a system almost identical 
with that of the territories. The Philippine Islands are governed by a civil 
Governor and elected Upper and Lower Legislative Chambers. 

The District of Columbia is the seat of the United States Government, 
provided by the State of Maryland for the purposes of government in 1791. 
It is co-extensive with the city of Washington, and embraces an area of 60 
square miles. The district has no municipal legislative body, and its citizens 
have no right to vote either in national or municipal concerns. By an 
Act of Congress of 1878, its municipal government is administered hy three 
commissioners, appointed by the President. 

The unit of local government in the North, especially in the New England 
States, is the rural tovnship, governed directly by the voters who assemble 
annually or oftener if necessary, and legislate in local affairs, levy taxes, make 
appropriations, and appoint and instruct the local officials (select men, clerk, 
school-committee, &c.). Where cities exist the township government is 
superseded by the city government. Townships are grouped to form counties, 
each with its commissioners and other paid officials who have charge of public 
buildings, lay out highways, grant licences, and estimate and apportion the 
taxation necessary for county purposes. In the South the counties are them- 
selvw the ^ units, though subdivided for educational or other special purposes. 
Their officials have in general additional functions, as the care of the poor and 
the superintendence of schools. In the Middle and North-Western States the 
two systems of local government are mixed. In the West all the public laud 
is already divided into townships six miles square. 


Area and Population. 

I. Progress and Present Condition. 

Population of the United States at each census from 1790, Residents of 
Hawaii, Alaska, Porto Ri^o, the Philippine Islands, Guam, Samoa, Vir^ 
Islands, and Panama Canal zone, and persons in the militiiry and naval service 
stationed anroad are not included in the figures of this table. The residents 
of Indian reservations are not included prior to 1890. 


Year 

White 

Negroes 

Other Coloured 

Total 

Decennial 
iQGrease, 
per cent 

1790 

3,172,006 

767,208 

_ 

3,929,214 

— 

1800 

4,306,448 

1,002,037 


6,308,483 

351 

1810 

5,862,073 

1,877,808 


7,289,881 

36-4 

1820 

7,866,797 

1,771,656 

*«- 

9,638,468 

831 

1830 

10,537,378 

2,328,642 


12,866,020 

33-5 

1840 

14,196,806 

2,873,648 

— 

17,069,463 

82*7 

1850 

19,568,068 

3,638,808 


2?^i91,876 

$6 '9 
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Year 

White 

Negroes 

! 

other Colouredij 

1 

Total 

Decennial 
increase, 
per cent. 

1860 

26,922,537 

4,441,880 

78,954 ' 

31,443,321 

35-6 

1870® 

33,589,377 

4,880,009 

88,985 ! 

38,558,371 

22-6 

1870^ 

34,337,292 

6,392,172 

88,985 : 

39, 818, m 

26-6 

1880 

43,402,970 

6,580,793 I 

172,020 , 

60,155,783 ; 

260 

1890 

55,101,258 

, 7,488,676 1 

357,780 i 

62,947,714 

25-6 

1900 

66,809,196 

1 8,833,994 

351,385 

76,994,575 1 

20-7 

1910 

81,731,957 

! 9,827,763 ' 

412,546 

91,972,266 j 

21-0 

1920 

94,820,915 

10,463,131 ! 

426,574 

105,720,620 1 

14-9 


» The other coloured, in 1860, comprise 3-i,93» Chinese and 44,021 Indians ; for 1S70, 
63,199 Chinese, 65 Japanese, and 25,731 Indians ; for 1880, 105,405 Chinese. 148 Japanese, 
and 66 407 Indians ; for 1890, 107,488 Chinese, 2,080 Japanese, and 248,253 Indians ; for 
1900, 89,863 Chinese, 24,32fa Japanese, and 237,19b Indians ; for IblO, 71,631 Chinese, 72,157 
Japanese, 265,683 Indians and 3,176 other races ; for 1920, 61,039 Chinese, 111,010 Japanese, 
244,437 Indians, and 9,488 all others 

* Enumeration in 1S70 incomplete. Figures in italics represent estimated corrected 
population. 


Estimated total population, of Continental United States on July 1, 1925, 
115,378,000 ; on July, 1, 1926, 117,136,000 ; and on July 1, 1927, 118,628,000, 
In the following table of population statistics for 1920 and 1910, the 
dates indicate the year in which the constitution was ratified by each of the 
original thirteen States, the year of the admission of each of the other States 
into the Union, and the years of organisation of Territories : — 


Geographic Divisions 
and States 

Land Area : 
English 
sq. miles, 1920 

Population 

ml910 

Population 
m 1920 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 
1920 

Continental United States 

2,973.770 

91,972,266 

105,710,620 

85*5 

New England .... 

61,976 

6,552,681 

7,400,909 

119*4 

Marne (1820). 

New Hampshire (1788) . 
Vermont (1791) 

Massachusetts (l78S) . 
Rhode Island (1790) . 

Connecticut (1788) 

29,895 

9,031 

9,124 

8,039 

1,067 

4,820 

742,371 

430,572 

305,956 

8,806,416 

642,610 

1,114,756 

768,014 

448,088 

352,428 

3,802,366 

604,397 

1,380,631 

25*7 

49*1 

88*6 

479*2 

566*4 

286*4 

Middle Atlantic 

100,000 

19,315,892 

22,261,144 

222*6 

New York (1788) . 

New Jersey (1787) 
Pennsylvania (1787) . 

47,654 

7,514 

44,832 

9,113,614 
2,537,167 1 

7.665,111 

10,885,227 
3,155,900 
8,720,017 I 

217*9 
420*0 
194 6 

East North Central 

245,664 

18,260,621 

21,476,543 

87*5 

Ohio (1803) .... 
Indiana (1816) 

Illinois (1818) 

Michigan (1837) . 

Wisconsin (1848) . 

40,740 

36.045 

56,048 

57.480 

65,256 

4,767,121 

2,700,876 

5,688,591 

2,810,178 

2,333,860 

6,769,394 I 
2,930,390 
6,485,280 1 

8,668,412 
2,632,067 

141*4 

81*3 

115*7 

63*8 

47*6 

West North Central 

610,804 

11,637,921 

12,544,249 

24*6 

Minnesota (1858) . 

Iowa (1846) . . . . 

Misaoaxl (1821) . 

North Dakota (1889) . 

80,868 

55,586 

68,727 

70,183 

2,075,708 

2 224,771 
3^293,335 
677,056 

2,387,125 

2,404,021 

3,404,065 

640,872 

29*5 

43*2 

49*6 

9*2 
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Geographic Divisions 

Land Area : : 

English I 

sq. ridles, 1920 j 

Popnlation 
in 1910 

Population ; 

In 1920 

*op. per 
q. mile, 
1920 

South Dakota (1889) . 

76,868 i 

583,888 

636,547 

8'S 

Nebraska (1867) . 

76,808 

1,192,214 

1,296,372 

16 '9 

Sansas (x861) 

S1,7T4 1 

1,690,949 

1,769,257 

21-6 

South Atlantic 

269,073 ! 

12,194,895 

13,990,272 

62-0 

Delaware (1787) . 

1,965 1 

202,322 

223,003 

113*6 

Maryland (1788) . 

9,941 ; 

1,295,346 

1,449.661 

145*8 

District of Columbia (1791) . 

62 1 

331,069 

437,571 

7,057*6 

Virginia (1788) 

40,262 

2,061,612 

2,809,187 

67*4 

West Virginia (1863) . 

24,022 

1,221,119 

1,463,701 

60*9 

North Carolina (1789) . 

48,740 1 

2,206,287 

2,659,123 

52*5 

South Carolina (1788) . 

30,495 1 

1,515,400 

1,683,724 

55*2 

Georgia (1788) 

58,725 ' 

2,609,121 

2,895,832 

49*3 

Florida (1845) 

54,h61 ! 

762,619 

968,470 

17*7 

East South Central. 

179,509 : 

8,409.901 

8,893,307 

49*5 

Kentucky (1792) . 

40,181 

2,289,906 

2,416,630 

60*1 

Tennessee (1796) . 

41,6«7 

2,184,789 

2,387,885 

56-1 

Alabama (1819) . 

51,279 

2,138,093 

2,34h,174 

45*8 

Mississippi (1817). 

46,362 i 

1,797,114 

1,790,618 

38*6 

West South Central 

429,746 I 

8,784,684 

10,242,224 

23*8 

Arkansas (1836) . 

52,525 

1,574,449 

1,752,204 

33*4 

Louisiana (1812) . 

46,409 

1,656,888 

1,798,609 

39*6 

Oklahoma (1907) . 

69,414 

1,657,156 

2,028,283 

2D *2' 

Texas (1845). 

262,898 

8,896,542 

4,663,228 

17-8 

Mountain . . . . 

859,009 

2,633,517 

8,836,101 

8*9 

Montana (1889) . 

146,131 

376,053 

548,889 

3-8 

Idaho (1890) . 

83,364 

825,594 

431,866 

6*2 

Wyoming (1890) . 

97,648 

145,965 

194,402 ' 

2*0 

Colorado (1876) . 

103,658 

799,024 

939,629 

9'1 

New Mexico (1912) 

122,503 

327,801 

360,850 

2-9 

Arizona (1912) 

113,810 

204,354 

834,162 

2*9 

Utah (1896) . 

82,184 

373,351 

449,396 

5*5 

Nevada (1864) 

109,821 

81,876 

77,407 

0*7 

Pctoifia .... 

318,095 

4,192,304 

5,666,871 

17*5 

Washington (1889) 

66,836 

1,141,990 

1,356,621 

20 -S 

Oregon (1869) 

95,607 

672,765 

783,389 

8*2 

California (1850) . 

165,652 

2,377,549 

8,426,861 

22*0 

Non-contiguoun Territory 

711,582» 

9,174,264 

12,112,645 

17*0 

Alaska (1867) 

586,400» 

64,850 

55,036 

•09 

Hawaii (Ter.) a898) . 

6,406* 

191,909 

266,912 

89*9 

Porto Rico (1899) 

8,485* 

1,118.012 

1,299,809 

378*4 

Philippine Islands (1899) 

114,400* 

7,685,426 * 

10,314,310* 

90*2 

American Virginlslands(1917] 

133* 

27,086 » 

' 26,061 * 

196‘9 

Samoa (1900) . 

75* 

7,251* 

8,056 

107*4 

Guam (1899). 

206* 

11,806 

13,276 

64*4 

Panama Canal Zone (1904) 

627* 

62,810* 

22,858 

43*4 

Soldiers, etc., abroad . 

— 

56,608 

117,238 

— 

Grand Total , 

3,788,371 » 

101,146,530 

117,823,165 

31*5 


^ Including Ijoth the land and water area. * Population in 1918. 

* Population in 1017. • Population in 1903. 

‘ Population in 1911. * Population in 1912. 

^ Gross Area (Land and Water)— Continental United States, 3,026,789 ; Non-contiguous 
Territory, 711,682. 
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The total population in 1920 comprised 53,900,431 males, and 51,810,189 
females. Of this total, 54,304,603, 0x 51*4 per cent., were urban, and 
51,406,017, or 48*6 per cent, were rural. 

Occupations of persons 10 years of age and over in United States proper, 
not including Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico : 1920. 


Class of occupations 

Male 

Pemale 

Total 

Agriculture, forestry, and ammal husbandry 
Extraction of minerals .... 

Manufacturing and mechanical industries 

Transnortation 1 

Trade'. 

Public service (not elsewhere classified) 

Professional service 

Domestic and personal service . 

Clerical occupations 

9,869,030 

1,087,359 

10,888,183 

2,850,628 

3,575.187 

748,006 

1,127,391 

1,217,908 

1,700,425 

1,084,128 
2,864 
1,930,841 
213,054 
667,792 
21,794 
1,016,498 ! 

3.186,924 
1,426,116 

10,953,168 
1,090.223 
12,818,524 
3,063,682 
4,242,979 
770,460 
' 2,143 SS9 

1 8,404,802 

! 3.126,541 

Total employed . 

~~3S, 004^73^ ~ 

6,549,511 

1 41,614,248 


The total area of Indian reservations in the United States, exclusive of 
Alaska, was on June 30, 1925, 49,347 square miles (in 1900, 121,665 square 
miles), with an Indian population of 349,595 (in 1900, 270,544). 

I51 1920 (not including Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico and other non- 
contiguous possessions, and persons in the military and naval service 
stationed abroad) 91,789,928, or 86*8 per cent., were natives and 13,920,692, 
or 13*2 per cent., foreign-born (including 13,712,754 white and 207,938 
coloured). 

Country of birth of the foreign-bom white population, 1920 censns : — 


England . 



812,828 

Greece . 


175,972 

Scotland . 



254,567 

Albania . 


5,608 

Wales . 



67,066 

Italy 


1,610,109 

Ireland . 



1,037,233 

Spain 


49,247 

Norway . 



363,862 

Portugal . 


67,453 

Sweden . 



626,580 

Other Europe ■*' 


5,901 

Denmark 
Netherlands . 



189,154 

131,766 

Armenia. 


36,626 

Belgium . 



62,686 

Palestine 


3,202 

Luxemburg 



12,585 

Syria 


61,900 

Switzerland . 



118,659 

Turkey in Asia 


11,014 

/France . 



118,569 

Other Asia ® . 


7,708 

Alsace-Lorraine 

Germany 



34,321 

1 ,686,102 

Canada . 


1,117,878 

Poland . 



1,139,978 

Newfoundland 


18,242 

Czechoslovakia 



362,436 

Mexico . 


478,383 

Austria . 



675,625 

West Indies ® . 


26,369 

Hungary 



397,282 

Central & South America. 

20,929 

Yugo-Slavia . 
Russia . 



169,437 : 
1,400,489 

Atlantic Islands * 

. 

38,984 

Lithuania 



135,068 

Australia 

. 

10,801 

17,727 

Finland. 



149,824 

All other * 

. 

Rumania 

Bulgaria. 



102,823 

10,477 

Total 


18,712,764 

Turkey in Europe 



5,284 



— 


1 Comprises Danzig, Plume, Saar Basin, and Europe not specified. 

2 Comprises Bedjaz, India, China, Japan, and Asia not specified. „ . t 1 j 

» Except possessions of the U.S. Includes Azores and Cape Verde Islanos. 

6 Comprises Africa, Pacific Islands, country not specified, and at sea. 
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II. Movement oe PoPtrLATioN. 

Tlie registration area for births was established in 1916, and the birth 
rates are computed from returns for certain areas for which the registration 
of births is accepted by the Bureau of the Census as approximately complete. 
In 1925 these areas included Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin, Wyoming, California, Oregon, South Carolina, Nebraska, 
Delaware, Mississipni, Montana, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Florida, Iowa, 
North Dakota, West Virginia, the District of Columbia, and the Viigin 
Islands. The estimated population of this area was 87,636,000, or 7o*9 per 
cent, of the total estimated population of the United States, and the number 
of births (exclusive of still-births) returned was 1,878,880, or 21 A per 1,000 
population. 

Death rates are computed from returns for States and cities which were 
admitted to the registration area for deaths on the basis of approximately 
complete registration. In 1925 these areas included California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, In« liana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee. Utah, Vermont, 
Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, Wyoming, Alabama, West Virginia, the 
District of Columbia, the territory of Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, and 24 
cities in non-registration States. The estimated population for the regis- 
stration area (exclusive of Hawaii) was 108.108,000, or 89 A per cent, of 
the total estimated population of Continental United States ; and the number 
of deaths returned from this area was 1,219,019, corresponding to a death 
rate of 11*8 per 1,000 population. 

The number of marriages in 1926 was, 1,202,079 representing 10*26 per 
1000. There were 180,861 divorces, against 175,449 in 1925, and 3,823 
marriages annulled. 

Total number of immigrants admitted in year ending June 30, 1927, was 
835,175. 

The total number of alien immigrants from 1820 to 1926 (June 30) was 
36, 678, 505. In the following statement, immigrants from Canada and Mexico 
are included in the total — 


Year 

British 

Isles 

i 

Germany 

Sweden, 

Norway, 

and 

Benmarh 

Austria 

and 

Hungary 

Italy 

' Russia 
and 

Finland 

Prance 

Total Im- 
migrants 

1921 

79,677 1 

6,803 

22,864 

12,649 

222,260 

10.193 

! 9,652 

805,228 

1922 

86,732 : 

17.931 

14,625 

10,775 

40,319 

19,910 

4,220 

309,556 

192S 

61,499 

76,601 

48,277 

34,184 

14,017 

46,674 

21,151 

4,3k0 

522,919 

1924 

75,091 

35,577 

13,311 

6(1,246 

16,311 

6,387 

706,806 

1925 

53,8221 

46,068 

10,784 

16,K18 

1,515 

6,20? 

2,255 

2,257 

.3,906 

4,183 

294,314 

1926 

60,4251 

50,421 

2,008 

8,2f>3 

804.488 


^ InclndiDg liisU Frew State. 


Of the total number in 1926, 170,567 were males, and 133,921 were 
females. 

The emigration in 1926 was 76,992 departures, leaving a surplus of 
alien imndgrants over alien emigrants of 227. 496. 

Immigration quotas, for the year ending June 30, 1927, under the Federal 
Immigration Act, are as follows ; 100 immigrants each Afghanistan, Albania, 
Andorra, Arabian peninsula, Bhutan, Bulgaria, British Cameroon, French 
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Cameroon, China, Egypt, Ethiopia, Greece, Iceland, India, Iraq, Japan, 
Liberia, Liechtenstein, Luxemburg, Monaco, Morocco, Muscat, Nauru, 
Nepal, New Zealand, New Guinea, Palestine, Persia, Ruanda and Urandi, 
Samoa, San Marino, Siam, Union of South Africa, South west Africa, Syria 
and Lebanon, Tanganyika, British Togolaud, French Togoland, Turkey, Y ap ; 
and the lollowing : — 

Armenia ... 124 Germany. . . 51,227 Poland . . . 5,9P2 

Aubtralia , . . 121 Great Britain and Portugal , . . 503 

Austria . . , 785 K orthern Ireland . 34,007 R- mania . • « 003 

Belgium ... 512 Hi.ngarv ... 473 R- ssia . . .2,248 

Caeclioslovalda . . 3,073 Irish Fiee State . 2S,5G7 Si-am ... 131 

Banzig ... 228 Italy . . . 8,845 Sweden . . . 0,561 

Denmark . . . 2,789 Latvia ... 142 Switzerland . . 2,081 

Estonia . , . 124 Liti uania . . 344 Yugoslavia . - 671 

Finland ... 471 Netherlands . . 1,648 

France . . . 3.954 Norway • . . 6,453 

The total number of immigrants from China between 1820 and 1926 was 
371,415 ; the total number from Japan, from 1861, the eailiest year of record, 
was 272,762. In 1923, the number of Chinese admitt* d, from all countries, 
was 4,074; in 1924, 4,670; in 1925 1,721 ; and in 1926, 1,375. In 1923 
there were 5,652 Japanese admitted ; in 1924, 8,481 ; in 1925, 682 ; and in 
1926, 598. 

Increase of native white, and foreign-born white population from 1850 
to 1920, by decades : — 


Native White I Foreign -bom Wiiite 


Tear. 

Total 

Increase 

Per cent, 
increase 1 

Total 

Increase 

Per cent, 
increase 

1850 

1 17,812,583 




2,240,585 



1800 

22,525,784 

6,518,251 

31*8 

4,096,753 

1,856,218 

82*8 

1870 . 

28,095,065 

6,269,881 

23*1 

6,493,712 

1,896,959 

34*1 

1880 

86.843,291 

8,747,626 

81*1 

6,559,679 

1,065.967 

19*4 

1890 

46,979,391 

9,018,782* 

24*5 

9,121,867 

2,562,188 

39*1 

1900 

56,695,379 

' 10,615,988 

23*1 i 

10,213,817 

1,091,950 

12*0 

1910 

68,386,412 

11,791,033 

20 8 

13,845,645 

3,131,728 

30*7 

1920 

81,108,161 

12,721,749 

18*6 

13,712,754 

367,209 

2*8 


> Exclusive of population specially enumerated m 1890 m Indian Territory and on 
Indian reservations. 


Of the total increase of 18,738,364 in the popnlation of the country between 1910 
and 1920, whites contributed 13,088,968; negroes, 635.368 ; and other races, 14,028. The 
increase in the native population was 13,888,648, and that in the foreign-horn 404,806. 

The percentage of increase for the whites was 16*0, and for the nenoes, 6*6. The 
native white population increased 18*6 per cent., and the foreign-born white, 2*8 per cent. 

In 1920 whites constituted 89*7 per cent, of the total population, as cont pared with 
88*9 per cent, in 1910. Native whites constituted 76*7 per cent, of the total in the later 
year and 74*4 in 1910, while foreign-born whites formed 18 per cent, of the total in 1020, 
as compared with 14*6 per cent, ten years earlier. 

III. pRiNoiPAL Cities. 


Cities with 

No. of Cities j 

1 Combined Population 


1920 

1910 1 

1900 

1920 

1910 

1900 

260,000 or more 
100,000—260,000 

50.000— 100,000 

25.000— 60,000 

25 

43 

76* 

143 

19 

81 

591 

119 

15 

23 

40 

821 

20,910,189 

6,619,187 

6,266,747 

5,075,041 

16,461,680 

4,840,458 

4,178,9X6 

4,026,045 

10,936,867 

3,272,490 

2,709,338 

2,800,627 

25,000 or more 

oo 

2281 

1601 : 

87,770,114* 

28,607,0981 

19,718,3121 


1 Exclusive of Honolulu, Hawaii, and San Juan, Porto Rico. 
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The population and land area of large cities on Jan. 1, 1920, was as 
oUows 




Laii'i Area 

1,1920 


New York. . . . 
Borough : 
Manhattan . 
Bronx . . . 
Brooklyn . . 
Queens . . . 
Richmond . . 
Chicago, 111. . . 

Philadelphia, Pa. . 
Detroit, Mich. . . 
Cleveland, Ohio. . 
St. Louis, Mo. . . 
Boston, Mass. . . 
Baltimore, Md. . . 
Pittsburgh, Pa. . . 

Los Angeles, Oal. . 
Butfalo, N.Y. . . 
San Francisco, Cal. . 
Milwaukee, Wis. . 
Washington, D.C. . 
Newark, N J . . 
Cincinnati, Ohio. . 
New Orleans, La. . 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Kansas City, Mo. . 
Seattle, Wash. . . 
Indianapolis, Ind. . 
Jersey City, N. J. . 
Rochester, N.Y. . . 
Portland, Oregon . 
Denver, Colo. . . 
Toledo, Ohio. . . . 
Providence, R.I, , 
Columbus, Ohio. . 
Louisville, Ky. . . 
St. Paul, Minn. . . 
Oakland, Gal. . . . | 
Akron, Ohio. ... 
Atlanta, Ga. . , . 
Omaha, Nebr. . . 
Worcester, Maas. , 
Birmiugham, Ala. . 
Syracuse, N.Y. , . 
Richmond, Va. . . 
New Haven, Conn. . 
Memphis, Tenn. 

San Antonio, Texas. 
Dallas, Texas . 
Dayton, Ohio . . . 
Bridgeport, Conn. . 
Houston, Texas . . 
Hartford, Conn , , 
Scranton, Pa. . . 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Paterson, N.J. . . 
Youngstown, Ohio . 
Springfield, Mass. . 
Des Moines, Iowa . 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. , 
Trenton, N.J.. . . 
Nashville, Tenn. . 


101,360-0 6,620,048 


14.080- 0 
26,240-0 
45,440-0 
69,120-0 
36,480-0 

123,382-9 

81.920- 0 
49,838-5 

36.080- 0 
39,040-0 
27,634 8 
50,560-0 

25.529- 5 
234,037-0 

24.894-0 
26,880-0 
16,290 3 
89,680-0 
14,912-0 

45.529- 6 

113.920- 0 
81,834-0 
37,395-0 
37,478-4 
27,893-9 

8,320-0 
20,666-8 
40,442-0 
37,085*0 
18,010*0 
11,888*0 
14,449-0 
14,348 8 
33,388*8 
81,591-0 
15,990 0 
17,181-4 
28,634-0 

23.781- 8 
81,346-6 

11.782- 0 

15.360- 0 
11,460-0 
14,994*0 

' 22,860-5 
! 14,957*4 
, 10,107-0 
9,370-0 
I 28,888 0 
' 10,162 9 

12.361- 7 
11 , 211-0 

5,157-0 
16,902-0 
20,286-6 
33,597-2 
12,152*9 
, 21,051*5 

, 4,707-0 

; 11,644-0 


2,284,103 
732,016 
•2,018,356 
469.042 
116,531 
2,701,705 
1,823,779 
998,678 
796,841 
772,897 
748,060 
783,8-26 
588,343 
576.67-< 
506,775 
506,676 
457,147 
437,571 
414,524 
401,247 
387,219 
380,5S*2 
324,410 I 
815,312 
314,194 
298,103 
295,750 
258,288 
256,491 
248,164 
237,595 
237,031 
234,891 
234,698 
216,261 
208,435 
200,616 
191,601 
179,754 
178,806 
171.717 
171,667 
162,537 
16-2,351 
161,379 
158,976 
162,559 
143,556 
138,276 
138,036 
137,783 
137,634 
185,875 
al32,358 
129 614 
126,468 
121,217 
120,485 
119.289 
118,342 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
Camden, N.J. . 
Norfolk, Va. . . 
Albany, N.Y. . . 
Lowell, Mass. . 
Wilmington, Del. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Reading, Pa. 

Port Worth, Texas 
Spokane, Wash . 
Kansas City, Kans 
Yonkers, N.Y. . 
Lynn, Mass. . , 
Dulnth, Minn. . 
Tacoma, Wash. . 
Shzabeih, N.J. . 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Utica, N.Y. . . 
Brie, Pa. . . . 
Somerville, Mass. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Flint, Mich. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Oklahoma City, Okl 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
Canton, Ohio . 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Savannah, Ga. . 
Manchester, N.H. 
St. Joseph, Mo. . 
Knoxville, Tenn, 

Ifll Paso, Tex. . 
Bayonne, N.J. . 
Peoria, 111. . . 

Harrisburg. Pa . 
San Diego, Calif. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Allentown, Pa. . 
Wichita, Kans. . 
Tulsa, Okla. . . 
Troy, N.Y. . . 
Sioux City, Iowa 
South Bend, Ind. 
Portland, Me. . 
Hoboken, N.J. . 
Charleston, S.C. . 
Johnstown, Pa. . 
Binghamton, N.Y 
East St. Louis, 11 
Brockton, Mass. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Sacramento, Calif 
Rockford, 111. . 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Pawtucket, R.I. 
Passaic, N J. 
Saginaw, Mich. . 
Springtleld, Ohio 
Mobile, Ala. . . 
Altoona, Pa. 
Holyoke, Mass. . 


3:, 701 -3 
4,916-0 
4,800*0 
11 924*1 
8,565*8 
4,495*1 
4,002 4 
6,090-7 
10,563-4 
-24.819*0 
10,600-0 
12,880-0 
6,705*3 
39,916 S 
25,168-0 
6,191-0 
4,816-9 
10,404-0 
12,486-7 
2,517-8 
17,981-0 
18,140-0 
9,824-0 
10,869-8 
5,018-7 
7,894-4 
9,963-0 
5,577-0 
4,478’0 
20,520 0 
8,480-0 
17,094*4 
7,742*0 
2, .544 0 
6,027*5 
3,765*5 
60,458*1 
3,326*6 
6,280*4 
12,626*0 
6,002*4 
. 6,630*4 
2K, 020*0 
9,839*7 
18 , 80^*0 
t!S0*0 
2,873*6 
3,4!'S'0 
5,091*0 
8,672*0 
18,677 9 
5,377-0 
8,774*0 
6,838*9 
10,154-4 
6,494*0 
2,001*7 
10,868*0 
7,296 -0 
8,915*2 
2,316*9 
18,544-9 
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Seligion. 


Local ! Members or Commiini* 
Churches. | cants. 

Denominations Number Number 






1 

1923 

1910 

1927 

Protestant bodies : 








Adventist bodies 





2,854 

91,951 

149,092 

Baptist bodies . 





C2,0.)l 

5,510,590 

8,307,914 

Christian (Christian Connection) 




i;i84 

a5;7i7 

116,469 

Church of Christ Scientists 





5,570 

85,096 

317,937 

Congrejationalists . 





5',S20 

732,500 

907,583 

Disciples of Christ . 





8.792 

1,430,015 

1,759,399 

Bvanuelical bodies . 




. 

2,206 

'180,315 

209,684 

Friends .... 





959 

119,601 

115,968 

Evangelical Synod of North America 



1,287 

249,137 

309,177 

Latter Day Saints (Mormons) 





1,937 

— 

62 ,160 

Lutheran bodies 





15,473 

2,173,047 

2,546,127 

Mennonite bodies 





1,022 

55.* 07 

85,330 

Methodist bodies 





62,276 

S 6,477,224 

8,920,190 

Presbyterian bodies . 





15, M7 

i 1,848.040 

2,561,980 

Protestant Episcopal Church 





8,324 

1 921,713 

1,164,911 

Reformed bodies 





2,789 

445,569 

552.663 

Unitarians .... 








114, .327 

United Brethren bodies . 





3,2h8 

304,656 

411,950 

United Evangelicals . 





892 

— 

90,096 

Universal! sts 





644 

_ 

40,776 

Roman Catholic Church 





17,062 

12,217,373 

18,878,722 

Jewish Congregations ' . 





S,('2G 

143,000 

357,135 

Eastern Orthodox Chui’ches . 





543 

385,000 

518,854 


Heads of families only. 


Instruction. 

Each. State of the Union has a system of free public schools established 
by law. The work of these is supplemented by private and parochial 
schools. In 1880 the percentage of illiterates in the population above ten 
years of age was 17 per cent,, in 1890 13’3 per cent., in 1900 10*7 per cent., in 
1910 7*7 per cent., in 1920 6 per cent. The following statistics are for 1920. 


- 

Total 

Population 

1920 

Per cent, of 
total population 

Population 10 years of age and over 

Total 

Unable to Read and 
Write 


Number 

Per cent. 

Native Whites 

81,108,161 

76*7 

60,861,868 

1,242,672 

2*0 

Foreign Whites 

13,712,754 

13-0 

13,497,886 

1,763,740 

13*1 

Coloured 

10,889,705 

10*3 

8.053,225 

1 

1,842,161 

22*9 

Total . 

106,710,620 



82,739,316 

4,931,905 

6*0 


Since the admission of the State of Ohio in 1803, the United States 
Government, upon the organization of all new States excepting a few in 
which Tio lands of the public domain were available, has set aside for the 
benefit of the public schools therein from one to four ‘sections* (square 
miles) of land ir each township ot six miles square. The proceeds of the 
sale of this land make the principal part of the permanent school funds of 
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such States. The income of permanent school funds and unsold school 
lands constitutes about 2*7 per cent, of the revenue receipts of the schools of 
the country. Taxation and appropriauon >ield about 92 T per cent, of the 
total revenue receipts, and other sources yield about 5 ’2 per cent. In 1924 
the amount expended on public schools of elementary and secondary gi-ades 
was 1,820,743,936 dollars. In 1924 the 913 universities, colleges, and pro- 
fessional schools had an income of 387,694,609 dollars from productive funds, 
from fees, and irom United States Government, State, and Municipal 
appropriations, and from all other sources. 

Summary of Statistics of Schools, Teachers, and Pupils, 1924 : — 


Kinds of Schools 

Number 

of 

Schools 

Teachers 



Pupils 


Men 

Women 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Public, elementary, & 
secondary s<‘hools 

‘263,280 

128,731 

632,577 

761,308 

12,174,43? 

12,114.370 

24,288,808 

Public high schools 
(included above) . 

19,424 

51,915 

92,315 

144,230 

1,607,418 

1,782,460 

8,889.878 

Private high schools 
and academies 

2,124 

6,192 

9,511 

15,703 

100,116 

116,406 

216,522 

Public teachers’ col- 
leges&Qoriualschools 

312 

3,882 

6,038 

9,920 

40,040 

189,957 

229,997 

Private teachers’ col- 
leges&nurtual schools 

70 

375 

679 

1,054 

2,492 

13,160 

15,652 

Univwrsities, colleges 
^professional schools 

913 

«.730 

10,177 

61,907 

*418,876 

*245,890 

*664,206 

Preparatory depart- 
ments of univer- 
sities and colleges . 


2,615 

1,757 

4,372 

38,826 

28,033 

61,858 

Schools of theology . 

105 

— 

— 

— 

11,190 

1,108 

12,368 

Schools of law . 

124 


— 


33,635 

2,097 

85,782 

Schools of medicine . 

80 

— 

— 

— 

17,716 

1,184 

18,900 

Schools of dentistry . 

43 

— 

— 

— 

12,771 

176 

12,947 

Schools of pharmacy . 

6S 

— 

— 

— 

9,123 

828 

9,951 

Schools of veterinary 
medicine 

12 




_ 

509 

2 

611 

Schools of osteopathy 

G 

— 

— 

— 

921 

196 

1,117 

Private, business, and 
commercial schools * 

,789 

1,910 

2.196 

4,105 

68,351 

120,017 

188,36 

Industrial schools for 
delinquents* . 

146 

430 

774 

1,204 

60,055 

15,495 

65,650 

Schools for the deaf* , 

154 

410 

1,499 

1,909 

722 

7,012 

6,753 

14,865 

Schools for the blind « 

64 

201 

521 

2,719 

2,228 

4,947 

Schools for the feeble- 
minded * . 

214 

181 

1,775 

1,956 

34,884 

27,830 

62,214 


1 ‘NTumber of H^*hool buildings. 2 Students in preparatory departments not included. 

* Figures for 1925. * Figures for 1022. 


School and college enrolment in 1924 


Kinds of Schools 

Number of pupils * 

Public 

Private 

Total 

Elementary schools (kindergarten and elementary) 
Secondary schools (high schools and academies) 
Secondary s<'hools (preparatory departments of 

universities and colleges 

Universities and colleges 

Professional schools ...... 

20,898,930 

8,389,878 

14,365 

241,265 

19,791 

1,473,145 

254,119 

47,495 

423,001 

71,725 

22,872,075 

3,643,997 

G1,S5S 

664,266 

1 91,510 


1 Bata for 1924, except as other ivlse indicated. 
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Kinds of Schools | 

1 

Ntimber of Pupils i 

Public 

Private 

Total 

Teachers’ colleges and normal schools . . . I 

City evening schools ! 

Private commercial and business schools . . i 

Nurse-trammg schools ' 

Industrial schools for delinquents . . . . I 

Schools for the deaf ' 

Schools for the blind 

Schools for the feeble-minded ! 

G-overninent Indian schools 

Schools in Alaska supported by the Government . 
Other public schools in Alaska 

Private kindergartens (individually reported) 

220,907 
781, SCI 

65,550 
13,649 
4,047 
60,S2S 
, b7,4S8 
3,910 
2,744 

15,652 

1883,68 

54,953 

716 

1,386 

56,781 

245,641) 

781,861 

188,308* 

54,053* 

65,550* 

14,365* 

4,947* 

62,214* 

67,438 

3,910 

2.744 

66,781 


1 Bata for 1924, except as otlieiteise indicated. 2 Data for 1925. 

■i Data for 1920. 4 Data for 1822. 


In 1924 there were in the United States 2,310 daily newspapers, 13,267 
weeklies, 473 semi-weeklies, 3,613 monthlies, 2S0 semi-monthlies, and 738 
other periodicals* - The total number of periodicals was in 1916, 23,024 (in 
1920, 21,012) ; in 1870 the total nnmber was 5,871 ; in 1900, 20,806 ; and 
in 1911, 22,806... 


Justioe and Crime. 

The judicial system, like the executive and legislative systems, is dual. 
The Federal or l?ational Govemment maintains courts for the trial of crimes 
against the United States and of civil suits which are brought by the 
Government or its officers, or which arise under the Constitution, treaties 
and laws of the United States. These laws relate to such subjects, among 
others, as Admii-alty, Patents, Banking and Bankruptcy. The Federal 
Courts also have jurisdiction of cases between citizens of the different 
States and between citizens of a State and foreign States, citizens or subjects. 
In this class of cases, as well as in cases arising under the Constitution, 
treaties and laws of the United States, the amount in controversy must 
exceed 3,000 dollars, besides interest and costs. The State Courts have 
jurisdiction over all civil and criminal cases arising under State laws wliich 
do not conflict with the National Constitution and laws enacted by Congress. 
The State Coui'ts also have jurisdiction of proceedings in probate and 
divorce. 

In the separate States the lowest courts are those of Justices of the Peace, 
but in many towns and cities of fairly substantial population, Police Judges 
have jurisdiction as Examining Magistrates in criminal matters and to hear 
and determine misdemeanours for violation of the municipal laws. In all 
matters, except in misdemeanours for violation of the municipal laws, the 
Justices of the Peace have also jurisdiction in such towns or cities as 
examining magistrates, as well as to hear and detonuine civil cases involving 
usually not more than 200 dollars, and also to hear, determine and sentence 
for certain petty offences which are not heinous. 

The highest court in each Stale is the Supreme or Appellate Court with a 
Chief Justice and Associate Justices and, in some States, commissioners who 
hear and determine cases under assignment of the Chief Justice and the 
Associate Justices. The Chief Justice and Associate Justices are usually 
elected by the people, but sometimes are appointed by the Governor with the 
advice and consent of the State Senate ; they usually hold office for a term 
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of years, but in some instances for life or during good behaviour. Their 
salaries range from 5,000 to 17,500 dollars. 

The Judges of the Courts of the United States, which include the District 
Courts, the Court of Claims, the United States Customs Court, the Court 
of Customs Appeals, the Circuit Courts of Appeal, and the Supreme Court 
of the United States, hold office during good behaviour. They may, how- 
ever, retire with full pay at the age of 70 years, if they so desire, and if 
they have served a period of ten years. 

The United States District Courts are the lowest of the Federal Com'ts. 
There are 94 of these, each State and territory forming one or more districts. 
These Courts appoint Commissioners, who have the power of Examining 
Magistrates, but may not finally adjudge and determine, except in the Temtory 
of Alaska, where they have jurisdiction equivalent to that of the Justices of 
the Peace and Probate Courts of the counties of the States. The United 
States District Courts try all criminal cases arising under the Laws of the 
United States, as indicated above, including capital offences. 

The Supreme C'ourt consists of the Chief Justice and 8 Associate 
Justices, appointed by the President, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The United States is divided into 9 circuits, to each of which the 
Chief Justice or an Associate Justice is assigned. Cases from inferior courts 
are taken to the Circuit Courts of Appeal by appeal or writ of error, or 
to the Supreme Coui*t either on appeal, writ of error, or writ of certiorari. 
That Court has also original jurisdiction in cases affecting foreign Ministers 
and those between the different States. The salary of the Chief Justice is 
20,600 dollars, and that of each of the Associate Justices 20,000 dollars. 

The Court of Claims has jurisdiction of suits based on claims against the 
Government founded on the Constitution and laws of the United States or 
arising out of contracts entered into with the Government and not sounding 
in tort. The United States Customs Court (formerly the Board of General 
Appraisers) has jurisdiction in customs cases. The Court of Customs Appeals 
passes upon appeals from decisions of the United States Customs Court 
involving questions as to the classification of merchandise under tarijff Acts 
and the rates of duty to which various articles are liable. 

The District of Columbia, in which the seat of the National Government 
is located, has a Juvenile Court, a Municipal Court, a Police Court, a Supreme 
Court, and a Court of Appeals. 

Most of the more important territorial and insular possessions of the 
United States, except the Philippines, have two systems of Courts, one 
corresponding to the Courts of the States to adjudicate cases arising under 
laws enacted by the territorial or insular legislatures, and the other, the 
United States Courts, to pass on cases involving Federal Law. The Philippine 
Islands have no Federal District Court. 

Fanperism. 

On January 1, 1923, there were 78,090 paupers in the almshouses of the 
United States, being 71*5 per 100,000. 

riaance. 

The following table gives what the Treasury terms * Ordinary receipts and 
expenditures.’ ‘Ordinary receipts* include receipts from customs, internal 
revenue, direct tax, public lands, and ‘Miscellaneous,’ but do not include 
receipts from loans, premiums, or Treasury notes, or revenues of Post-Office 
Department. ‘ Ordinary expenses * include disbursements for War, Navy, 
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Indians, pensions, payments for interest, and ‘ Miscellanous,’ but do not 
include payments for premiums, principal of public debt, or disbursements 
for postal service paid Irom revenues thereof. 

On June 10, 1921, the President approved an Act to provide a National 
Budget System and an independent Audit of Government Accounts. This 
provided for an annual budget system for the first time in the history of the 
United States. 


I. Federal. 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

ending 
June 30 

Thousands of 
Dollars 

Thousands of 
Dollars 

ending 
June SO 

Thousands of 
Dollars 

Thousands of 
. Dollars 

1924 

1925 

1926 

4,012,045 

3,780,149 

8.962,756 

3,506,678 

3,629,643 

3,584,988 

1927 

19281 

19291 

4,129,394 

4,076,598 

3,809,497 

8,493,586 

3,621,314 

3,556,957 


1 Estimates. 


These figures are exclusive of postal revenues and expenditures as well as 
of loans and payments on account of the principal of the public debt. 

Actual sources of revenue and branches of expenditure June 80, 1927, 
and estimates for 1928 and 1929 : — 


Revenue 

1926 

1 Expenditure 

1926 


DoUars 

Civil Establishment : 


Dollam 

Customs 

605,499,983 

Legislative . 


19,678,325 

Internal revenue : 


Executive . 


612.198 

Income tax .... 

2,224,992,800 

Dept, of State . 


16,497,669 

Miscellaneous internal 


Treasury Dept. 


151,560.334 

Tovenue .... 

644,421,642 

War Dept. . 


860,808.777 

Miscellaneous receipts : 


Navy Dept. 


318.909,096 

Proceeds Government- 


Interior Dept. . 


302,706,745 

owned securities— 


Post Office Dept 


189,038 

Foreign ohligations— 


Dept, of Agriculture 


156,287,305 

Principal, 

45,699,673 

Dept of Commerce . 


30,939,749 

Interest .... 

160,389,600 

Dept, of Labour 


9,921,644 

Railroad securities . 

89,737,959 

Dept, of Justice 


24,819,058 

All others .... 

63,474,987 

Independent bureaus 

and 


Trust fund receipts '<reap- 


offices! . 


35,442,771 

propriated for investment) 

48,476,631 

District of Columbia 


37,666,521 

Proceeds sale of surplus 


Public debt charges : 



property .... 

18,068,680 

Sinking fund 


333,528,400 

Panama Oanal toUs, etc. . 

25,768,890 

Foreign repayments . 


159,961,800 

Receipts from miscellaneous 


Interest on public debt . 


787,019.578 

sources credited direct to 


Postal deficit . 


27,263,191 

appropriations . 

14,861,494 

Panama Canal 


8,305,345 

Other miscellaneous . 

188,602,952 

War finance corporation 


* 27,066,782 



Shipping board 


19,011,897 



All others 


719,621,361 



] Total expenditures charge- 


Total ordinary receipts (all 


able against ordinary 


items) 

4,129,394,441 

1 receipts 


3,493,584,519 


1 Included among others are Interstate Commerce Coramission, Smithsonian Institute 
and Kattonal Museum. 

3 Excess of credits, deduct. 
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Estimates fot the years ending June 80, 1928 and 1929 (in thousands of 
dollars) : — 


Revenue 

1928 

1929 

Expenditure 

1928 

1929 

From Customs 

602,000 

602,000 

General Expenditure* . 

1,958,66*2 

1,968,894 

From Internal 



Interest on Public Debt . 

720,000 

670,000 

Revenue : 



Refunds of Internal 


Miscel- 



Revenue 

151,821 

136,271 

laneous 

638,545 

- 640,545 

Postal deficit .... 

.30,370 

15,270 

Income tax . 

2,165,000 

2,065,000 

Panama Canal . . . . 

9,610 

9,250 

From sales of 

War Finance Corporation 

2,508 * 

500* 

surplus pro- 



Shipping Board . . , . 

26,460 

17,700 

perty 

10,359 

9,807 

Government Life Insur- 


From miscella- 


ance 

56,567 

46,838 

neoussources. 

659,694 

492,145 

Cml Service Pensions . 
Other 

425* 

071,851 

19,600 » 
673,734 

i 




Total expenditures 

Total ordinary 
receipts (esti' 



chargeable against 



4,075,598 

3,809,497 

ViVlXUcUjr XOUCJJpUO 

(all Items) . 

3,621,314 

3,560,958 

mated . 


^ Expenditure on Legislatxire, Executive Departments, and Independent Establishments, 
• Deduct. 


On June 30, 1927, the cash balance in the general fund of the Treasury? 
exclusive of the gold reserve against United States notes and trust funds? 
held for the redemption of gold and silver certificates and Treasury notes 
1890, for Trhich they are pledged, and after deducting current liabilities? 
amounted to 234,057,410 dollars. 

National debt on June 30 of the years shown : — 


Year 

1 Gross Debt 

Tear 

Gross Debt 


Dollars 


Dollars 

1900 

1,263,416,913 

1923 

22,349,687,758 

1915 

1,191,264,068 

1924 

21,251,120,427 

1920 

24,297,918,41-2 

1925 

20,516,272,175 

1921 

23,976,250,608 

1 1926 

19,643,188,079 

1922 

22,964,079,190 

1927 

18,510,174,266 


The gross debt on June 30, 1927, was made up as follows : — Debt bearing 
no interest, 244,523,065 dollars ; matured debt on which interest has ceased, 
14,707,235 dollars ; and interest-bearing debt (between 2 and 41 per cent.) 
1 8, 250, 943, 966 dollars, The net debt, including matured interest obligations, 
etc. — that is, what remains after deducting the cash in the Ti’easury from the 
gross debt plus matured interest obligations, etc., was 18,422,288,459 dollars. 

The National Bureau of Economic Research, New York, which has been 
engaged since 1920 in a study of the American national income, estimates 
that the latter has increased from 27,100,000,000 dollars, of current pur- 
chasing power, in 1909, to 89,682,000,000 dollars in 1926 : — 


Year 

Current Dollars 

Year 



Current Dollars 

1909 

Millions 

27,100 

1915 

Millions 

32,700 

1021 

Millions 

62,786 

worn 

28,400 

1916 

1 39,200 

1922 

65,567* 

1911 

29,000 

1917 

48,500 

1923 

76,769* 

1912 

80,600 

1918 

66,000 

1924 

79,865* 

1913 

82,000 

1919 

67,254 

1926 1 

86,461* 

1914 

81,600 

1920 

74,158 

1926 

SQ,682* 


rrelimmaTy estimate. 
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The same figures when adjusted for the price levels of 1913, commonly 
taken as a standard, show ; — 


Year 

1013 Dollars 

Year 

1918 Dollars 

Tear 

1913 Dollars 


Millions 


Millions 


Millions 

1909 

2S.200 

1915 

32,000 

1921 

3G 200 

1910 

29,100 

1916 

33,500 

1922 

40,400 

1911 

2Q,.80n 

1917 

37,800 

1923 

40,900 

1912 

30,S00 

191S 

33,500 

1924 

48,400 

1918 

32,000 

1919 

37,600 

1925 

51,100 

1914 

31,300 

1920 

36,300 

1926 

5-2,900 


The Department of Commerce issues the following estimate of the foreign 
loans publicly ofiered in the United States since 1919 : — 


Period 

No. of 
Issues 

Nominal Capital 

Refunding of 
previous Loans 

Net Nominal 
Capital 

1919 

SI 

Dollars 

818,244,700 

Dollars 

250,920,300 

Dollars 

562,824,400 

1920 

99 

591,093,357 

51,000,000 

540,093,857 

081,007,880 

1921 

109 

G75,'n2;9()3 

44,105,088 

1922 

136 

828,399,284 

146,121,^00 

082,277,984 

1923 

73 

495,002,100 

82,000,000 

418,002,100 

1924 

103 

1,209.800,000 

331,800,000 

S7S,000,000 

1925 

152 

1,274,967,000 

243,760,000 

1,03 , 207, 000 

1926 

214 

1,818,554,850 

183,895,200 

1,134,659.650 

1927 

■“ 

1,574,900,575 

108,867,700 

1,376,592,875 


The Department believes that the foregoing figures represent more than 
95 per cent, of all foreign issues, both public and private. 


State Futanob. 

The revenues required for the administration of the separate States are de- 
rived from direct taxation, chiefly in the form of a tax on property real and 
personal ; and the greater part of such revenue is collected and expended by 
the local authorities, county, township, or school district. 

For details see the separate States. 

Defence. 

I. Aemy. 

The Army of the United States, as authorised under the Act of Congress 
of June 4, 1920, consists of the Regular Army, the National Guard while 
iu the service of the United States, and the Organised Reserves, including 
the Officers' Reserve Corps and the Enlisted Reserve Corps. 

Original or first enlistments in the Regular Army are for one or three 
years at the option of the soldier, but all re-enlistments are for three-year 
periods. Enlisted men are classified in seven grades. The pay of the 
lowest grade, or private, is 21 dollars per month (.about 4 shillings a day at 
normal exchange rates), and that of the highest grade, or master sergeant, 
is 126 dollars per month. In addition enlisted men receive an increase of 
6 per cent, of their base pay for each 4 years of service in the army, the 
total increase not to exceed 26 per cent. Certain enlisted men also receive 
additional pay as specialists, the maximuiu addition undei this head being 
30 dollars per month. 
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The strength of the Regular Army, as authorised by Congress for the 
year 1928, was 12,079 officers aud 125,000 enlisted men exclusive of 
Philippine Scouts for whom the appropriations allow of 6,446. The 
authorised number of warrant officers is 1,262. 

The actual strength at the end of June 1927 was 133,268 all ranks. 

The war organisation and establishments of the Regular Army on 
mobilisation are as follows: — 

Army Corps . . 83,378 Infantry Brigade . 6,306 

Infantry Division . 19,765 Artillery Brigade . 3,390 

Cavalry Division . 7,639 


Por plans of mobilisation, war and demobilisation the United States is 
divided into 3 Army areas, which for administration and training are sub- 
divided into 9 Corps areas. 

At the end of June, 1927, the United States Army tioops stationed 
abroad were as follows : — 


Philippines 
Hawaii 
Panama 
China . 
Porto Rico 


12,189 

14,433 

8,645 

1,015 

1,161 


Alaska . 
Miscellaneous ^ 


Total 


Including troops en route, military attaclies, etc. 


257 

1,734 


. 39,434 


The peace organisation of the Army is as follows : — 



Brgade 

Hdqrs. 

Begi- 

ineuts 

Battns 

Squad- 

rons 

Troops 

Airship 

Coy. 

Balloon 

Coy. 

09 


Active 

Inactive 

<p 

C3 

< 

Inactive 

Active 

Inactive 

Active 

Inactive 


Inactive 

Active 

Inactive 

Active 

Inactive 

Conipanie 

Infwntry. . . . 

IS 

6 

89 

14 

114 

45 



— 












Tanks .... 


.... 



3 

2 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

Cavaln .... 

2 

2 

15 

8 

— 

— 


— 



— 


— 


— 

Machine-gun . 

.... 


— 

— 

— 


2 

2 

2 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

Artillery : Field . 

5 

9 

so 

17 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Coast . 


— 

29 

9 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Engineering . . 

— 

— 

9 

4 

3 

— 

51 

27 

— 

— 

6 

— 

— 

IS 

— 

Air Service . . , 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— > 

— 

— 

8 

— 

— 

Quaxteimaster 

Corps 
























67 

Medical Dept. , , 

— 

— 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— , 

17 

Ordnance Dept. . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

86 

Signal Coxi»s , . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 


1 

— 

— 



— 

21 


The Officers’ Reserve Corps consists of officers of all grades, including 
general officers, organised into sections corresponding to the various branches 
of the Regular Army. In the higher grades it is at present composed princi- 
pally of men who served as officers during the World War, and on June 30, 
1927, had a strength of 110,014. These officers may be called for training 
not exceeding 15 days each year, and with their own consent may be 
ordered to active service at any time and for any period, provided that the 
appropriations for the purpose are not exceeded. 

The Reserve Officers* Irainlng Corps, maintained for the purpose of keep- 
ing up the strength of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, is organised into units at 
ci^ educational establishments. It is divided into a Senior Division, 
formed mainly at the nniversities, and a Junior Division, formed mainly at 
the secondary schools. On June 80, 1927, 108,967 students were enrolled 
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in the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, of whom 70,809 were enrolled in 
senior units and 38,148 in junior units. Students of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps before being commissioned in the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
must complete the four years’ military training prescribed, which includes 
two summer tiaiuing camps of a period of six weeks each. 

The Enlisted Reserve Corps consists of men voluntarily enlisted therein 
who have qualifications making them eligible for enlistment in the Regular 
Army. On June 30, 1927, the Enlisted Reserve Corps had a strength of 
5,735. Provided the approx»riations for the purpose are not exceeded, 
enlisted reservists may be called up for training not exceeding fifteen days 
each year, and with their own consent may be ordered to active service at 
any time and for any period. 

The Natioual Guard, or organised militia, is maintained by the several 
States with the aid of grants from the Federal Government. It is organised 
into the same arms of the service as the Regular Army, and is supplied by 
the Federal Government with uniforms, arms, and equipment of the same 
type as issued to the Regular Army. Service in the National Guard is 
purely voluntary. When Congress shall have authorised the use of the 
armed land forces of the United States for any purpose requiring the use of 
troops in excess of those of the Regular Army, the President may draft into 
the military service of the United States any or all members of the National 
Guard, to serve for the period of the war or emergency. In certain 
emergencies the President may also call forth the National Guard, for 
service within the continental limits of the United States, without reference 
to Congress. The strength of the National Guard as presented by law 
is 436,000, but is limited at present to 186,000. The actual strength on 
June 80, 1927, was 181,142. Enlistment is for three years, with re-enlist- 
ments for one year or three years. Minimum training required includes 48 
drill periods yearly, each of not less than one and one- half hours’ duration, in 
addition to fifteen days’ training in encampments or manoeuvres. For those 
drill periods, pay for each drill attended is provided, under certain conditions, 
for officers and men at approximately one-thirtieth of the monthly pay for 
like grades in the Regular Army. 

Citizens’ military training camps are operated during the summer months, 
at which thousands of young men acquire miKtaxy training each year, with- 
out cost to themselves. Four courses are provided, the highest of which 
has as its object the training of non-commissioned officers and specialists of 
the Regular Army, Nationsd Guard, and Organised Reserves with a view to 
qualifying them for service as officers in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. Civilians 
attending the highest course must have had prior military training equal to 
that obtainable in the three lower courses. 

The President is Commander-in- Chief of both the Anny and the Navy. 
The Secretary of War controls the Army with the aid of two Assistant Secre- 
taries and a Chief of Staff. The former have supervision of the procurement 
of all military supplies, and are charged with the mobilisation of industrial 
establishments for wartime needs, while the latter is entrusted with the 
general supervision of the Army. 

Although the infantry during the war were chiefly armed with a modified 
Enfield rifle, the Springfield rifle, of American design, remains the standard 
small arm. The approved calibres of mobile artillery are as follows : — 

for the light . . .75 mm. gun and 106 mm. howitzer 

for the medium . .4*7 inch gun and 156 mm. howitzer 

for the heavy . . 165 mm. gun and 8 inch howitzer. 

The 166 mm, howitzer is now issued in lieu of the 106 mm. howitzer for the 
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light mobile artillery, pending the development and prodnction of a satis- 
factory 105 mm. howitzer. The most powerful mobile gun is a 14-inch gun 
on railway carriage. The most powerful gun is a 16-inch gun on barbette 
carriage. 

In the Budget for 1927-28, 285,000,000 dollars were voted for the army 
and 20,600,000 dollars for the air corps. 

II. Navy. 

As provided under the terms of the Washington Treaty of August 17, 
1923, the United States has now 18 capital ships. The replacement tonnage 
for the battleship clahs is to be the same as lor the British Navy, viz. 526,000 
tons. As authorised by Congress on December 18, 1924, the Navy Depart- 
ment is now completing important alterations on the last three of the six 
oldest battleships. These alterations consist of, first, the installation of 
additional protection against submarine attack ; second, the installation of 
anti-aircraft deck protection ; third, the conversion from coal- to oil-bnrning ; 
and various other improvements of less importance, While increased 
elevation of turret guns of these six battleships, and also the seven battleships 
next in age, is highly recommended in U S. ofhcial naval circles, no legis- 
lation on the matter is pending before Congress. The construction of two 
10,000-ton light cruisers, the Pensacola and Salt Lake City, has been 
commenced, and the contracts for the remaining six vessels of this type 
have been awarded. The Secretary’s annual reports stress that there is a 
deficiency in fast cruisers, submarines and aircraft. The aircraft carriers, 
Saratoga and Lexington^ commenced as battle cruisers, and the conversion of 
which was permiited by the terms of the Washington Agreement, are 
nearing completion. 

The Air Service is an integral part of the Fleet. For the fiscal year 
1927-28 a sum of 20,100,000 dollars is devoted to it. This sum is exclusive 
of personnel and certain establishment charges. In addition, authority was 
given to enter into certain contracts which will involve the expenditure of 
9,480,000 dollars in future years. 

The gross naval expenditures have receutly been as follows: 1926-26, 
317,402,828 dollars ; 1926-27, 319,917,676 dollars. During these two years 
the amounts for new construction have been respectively 37,444,000 dollars 
and 33,275.000 dollars. For the fiscal year 1927-28 the naval appropriation 
is 331,271,227 dollars, which allows expenditure of 28,816,000 dollars for 
new construction and modernisation. This latter item provides for completing 
the Saratoga and Lexington^ advancing work on the eight light cruisers 
24, 26, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, completing the submarine V4, advancing work 
on the fleet suhmarmes Y6 and T6, and completing six river gunboats. 

The total number of enlisted men and marines was reduced, subsequent 
to the Washington Treaty, to 115,000, and in 1922-23 there was a further 
reduction to 86,000 enlisted men and 19,500 marines. The current appro- 
priation provides for approximately 83,000 enlisted men and 18,000 marines. 
The establishment of permanent officers has been little reduced. 

The American Navy is administered by the Secretary of the Navy, as the 
head of the executive departments, known as the Department of the Navy. 
The Secretary has an Advisory Council, the most important Naval member 
of which is the Chief of Operations, who is charged by law with the operations 
of the Fleet and with the preparations and readiness of plans for its use in 
war. The other members of the Council are the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy ; the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, handling principally 
the officer and enlisted personnel of the Navy and the Chiefs of the following 
bureaux; Construction and Kepair \ Engineering ] Aeronautics (constituted 
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1921—22) ; Supplies and Accounts ; Yards and Docks ; Ordnance ; and 
Medicine and Surgery ; also the Commandant of the Marine Corps and the 
Judge Advocate-General. The Chief of Operations is also President of the 
Naval General Board, which is an advisory body of senior officers, and is 
consulted on important questions of policy, including the number and types 
of ships that should constitute the Fleet. 

The Government navy yards and construction and repairing establish- 
ments are at Portsmouth, N.H. ; Boston, Mass. ; Brooklyn, N.Y. ; Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Washington, D.C. ; Norfolk, Ya. ; Charleston, S.C. ; Mare 
Island, Cal. ; Puget Sound, Wash. ; and Pearl Harbour, Hawaii; and naval 
stations are at Newport, R. I. ; New London Conn. ; Key West, Fla. ; 
Pensacola, Fla. ; New Orleans, La. ; San Diego, Cal. ; Guantanamo, Cuba; 
Tutuila, Samoa; Cavite, P. I. ; Guam; St. Thomas. W.I. ; Balboa, C.Z. 
The naval training stations are at Hampton Roads, Ya. ; San Diego, Cal. ; 
Newport, R.I. ; and Great Lakes, 111. A 20-year development programme 
for navy yards and naval bases has been approved by the Secretary, but no 
considerable appropriations have been granted to further the programme. 

The Atlantic and Pacific Fleets have been united in a single command as 
the ‘United States Fleet.’ 

The following is a classified statement of the strength of the United 
States Navy on September 1, 1925, 1926, and 192T. The whole Fleet is 
separated into the First Line and Second Line, the latter comprising the 
older ships which have little fighting value. In the following summary, 
vessels unserviceable for war purposes, gunboats, yachts, tugs, training-ships, 
&c., are not included : — 



Effective September 1. 

1925 

1920 

1927 

First Line Battleships 

18 

18 

18 

Light Oruisers, First Line . 

10 

10 

10 

Cruisers, Second Line .... 

11 

11 

11 

Light Cruiaera, Second Line 

11 

11 

11 

Destroyers, First Line .... 

267 

262 

262 

Submarines, Fleet .... 

5 

6 

6 

Submarines, First Line 

47 

49 

49 


The following table shows the existing American Navy. In the armament 
column, guns of lesser calibre than 3 inch are not given. All battleships 
carry 3 seaplanes ; light cruisers, first line, carry 2. 


First Line Battleships, 


Date of 
intended 
scrapping 




Armour 

' 


Designed 

horse-power 

Name 

P 

Belt 

Big 

trims 

Principal Armament 

2 

¥ 



1934 

1934 

1985 

1985 

1936 



Tons 

ms. 

ins. 




knots 

Utah . . . .\ 
Florida . , ./ 

21,825 

11 

12 

10 121n.; 12 6in.; 8 Sin. 

2 

28,000 

20-75 

Wyoming . 
Arkansas . . 1 

26,000 

11 

11 

12 12in.; 16 Sin.; 8 Sin 

2 

28,000 

20*5 

Texas . • d 
New York . ./ 

27,000 

12 

14 

1014in.; 16 Sin. ; 8 Sin. 

4 

28,100 

21 

Nevada . . 
Oklahoma . ./ 

27,500 

ISi 

18 

10 14m*; 12 6in.; 8 3in. 

2 

24,800 

20’6 
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Armonrl 


In 

fe 

'tS 

Date of 





&•§ 

a o 

11 

intended 

Name 


.. 1 


Principal Armament 


scrapping 

1 

2 3 

1 P 

Belt 

Big 

gun 


OH 

H 

11 

1 ” 



Tons 

ms. 

ins. 




knots 

1987 1 

Pennsylvania .1 
Arizona . . ./ 

31,400 

14 

18 

_12 14m.; 14 5in.; 8 Sin. 

2 

31,500 

21 

1938 

Mississippi .1 








1939 

New Mexico . > 

32,000 

14 

18 

12 14in.; 12 5in.; 8 Sin. 

2 

32,000 

21 

1939 

Idaho . . .) 





1940 

1941 

Tennessee 
California ./ 

32,300 

14 

18 

1214m.; 12 5m.; 8 Sin. 

2 

28,500 

21 

1941 

Maryland . .1 








1942 

W. Virginia . J 
Colorado . ,J 

32,600 

16 

18 

816in.; 12 5m.; 8 Sm. 

2 

28,900 

21 

1942 








Cruisers {Second Line).'^ 


Laid f 
down I 

Pittsburgh. "1 
Huntington i 




i 

1 


‘01-*02 i 

Krederick . 7 

Pueblo . . 1 

Huron , . j 

■ 13,760 

6 

6 j 

1 

4 Sin.; 14 6in ; 2 Sin 

2 

23,000 

1903 

1905 { 

Seattle . . 'i 

Missoula . > 

• 14,500 

5 

9 

4 10m.; 16 6in.; 12 3m. 

4 

25,000 

Charlotte . J 



(Seattle only 4 Cm ) 



1 These have little value ; also the Rochester, St. Louis and Charleston (1890-1902) 


1918- 

1920 


Omaha . . 
Milwaukee . 
Cincinnati . 
Raleigh . . 
Detroit . . 
Biehiuond . 
Concord 
Trenton . . 
Marblehead 
Memphis . 


Light Cruisers {First Line), 


7,500 


2 belt 
1^ deck 


12 6in. ; 4 Sin. A.A. 


10 


90,000 


83| 


Light Cruisers {Second Line), 

fl Chester . . .11 
1905 4 Birmingham .} 8,750 

U Salem. . . ,}\ 

In addition, there are S old cmisers laid down 1891-1901. 


2 belt 
li deck 


4 Sin. ; 2 8in. 


16,000 


24 


Aircraft Cari'isrs, 


1911 

Langley. . . 

12,700 

— 

4 Sin. ] 


7,160 

15 

1920 

1921 

Saratoga . . \ 
Lexington , ,J\ 

over 

33,000 


8 Sin.; 12 6in. 

- 

180,000 

34i 


Other vessels of the United States nsirj may be summarised. There are 
4 mine-layers; 3 modem gunboats; about 60 small ‘ eagle ’ patrol vessels, 
and 84 submarine-ohaser patrol vessels ; about 15 old gunboats and yachts 
rated as patrol vessels ; 9 tenders for destroyers, 2 for aircraft, and 9 for 
submarines ; 3 repair ships ; 6 colliers and 18 oilers ; and a large number of 
miscellaneous auxiliaries, mine-sweepers and tugs. 

The main strength of the destroyer flotillas lies in the first-line boats, of 
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which there are 148 35-knot boats, many of them reaching 1,216 tons, and 
carrying 4 4-in. guns, 1 3-in. anti-aircraft, and 4 21-iii. triple torpedo-tubes ; 
109 earlier 35-knot boats (1917--20), 14 of them fitted for mine-laying; and 
19 29-30-knot boats (1912-17). No destroyers are now building for the 
United States. 

The first-line submarine flotilla comprises 49 of the S class, 800-993 tons, 
6 fleet submarines built, and 3 building or completing — a total of 68. 
There are also 65 second-line submarines. 

In the Budget for 1928-29 it is proposed to include 362,167,020 dollars 
for naval expenditure. 


Production and Industry- 

I. Aqrioulttjbe. 

Public lands, unappropriated and unreserved, as reported by the United 
States General Land Office, on July 1, 1926, with the total land surface and 
total area, based upon careful joint calculations made in the General Land 
Office, the Geological Survey, and the Bureau of the Census. 


States and Territories 


Area 

Unappropriated 
and Unreserved 

Total 

Land Snrlhce 

Total Area 
Including 
Water Surface i 

Alabama 




Acres 

82,260 

Acres 

32,818,560 

Acres 

33,278,720 

Arizona 




18,090,711 

72,838,400 

72,931,840 

Arkansas 




221,316 

88,016,000 

34,134,400 

California . 




20,667,431 

99,617,2h0 

101,810,080 

Colorado 




7,398,407 

66,841,120 

66,626,720 

Connecticut . 





8,084,800 

3,177,600 

Delaware 





1,257.600 

1,616,800 

District of Columbia 



— 

89.680 

44,800 

Florida 




4,458 

85,111,040 

87,546,240 

Georgia 




— 

37,584,000 

37,929,600 

Idaho . 




10,990,470 

53,846,560 

53,688,320 

lUinois . 




— 

35,867,520 

36,265,600 

Indiana 




— 

23,068,800 

23,266,660 

Iowa . 




— 

85,575,040 

35,934,080 

Kansas 




— 

62,385,360 

52,581,120 

Kentucky . 




— 

25,716.840 

26,982,720 

Louisiana . 




9,597 

29,061,760 

81,043,840 

Maine . 




— 

19,132,800 

21,145,600 

Maryland 





6,362,240 

7,889,280 

Massachusetts 




— 

5,144,960 

86,787,200 

6,290,240 

Michigan 




— 

37,107,200 

Minnesota . 




1 250,256 

61,749,120 

54,196,480 

Mississippi . 




— 

29,671,080 

29,908,600 

Missoun 




— 

43,985,280 

44,428,800 

lit on tana 




6,696,924 

93,568,640 

94,078,080 

Nebraska 




32,611 

49,157,120 

49,612,800 

Nevada 




58,925,698 

70,286,440 

70,841,600 

New Hampshire 




— 

6,779,840 

6,978,240 

New Jersey . 




— 

4,808,960 

6,263,860 

New Mexico 




16,399,081 

78,401,920 

78,435,760 

New York . 




— 

30,498,560 

81,490,660 

North Carolina 




— 

81,193,600 

33,652,640 

North Dakota 




133,237 

44,917,120 

45,336,680 

Ohio 





26,073,600 

26,265,600 

Oklahoma . 




28,772 

44,424,960 

44,886,480 

Oregon . 




13,250,480 

61,188,480 

61,887,360 

Pennsylvania 




— 

28,692,480 

28,880,640 

Bhode Island 




— 

682,880 

798,720 


1 Does not include the water surface of the oceans, the Gulf of Mexico, or the Great 
Lahes lying within the jnrisdiction of the United States. 
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States and Territories 

Area 

U n an propn* ated 
and Unreserved 

Total 

Land Surface 

Total Area 
Including 
Water burface * 

South Carolina . 

South Dakota 

Tennessee .... 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont .... 
Virginia .... 

Washington .... 
West Virginia 

Wisconsin .... 
Wyoming .... 

Acres 

800,956 

20,872,218 

890,207 

19,849,762 

Acres 

19,516,800 

49,195,520 

26.679.680 
167,934,720 

52,597,760 

5,839,860 

26.767.680 
42,776,040 ' 
15,374,080 
35,368,840 
62,460,160 

Acres 

19,832,900 

49.673.600 
26,894,080 

170,173,440 

54.393.600 
6,120,960 

27,281,2b0 

44,241,280 

15,408,800 

35,882,240 

62,664,960 

Total United States 

190,066,747 

1,903,290,880 

1,937,144,900 

Alaska .... 

s 

— 

378,165,760 


' Does not include the water surface of the oceans, the Gulf of Mexico, or the Great 
Lakes lying within the jurisdiction of the United States. 

* Not available. 


According to census retnrns the total acreage of farms and the improved 
acreage have been as follows. 


Tears 

Farm area. 
Acres 

Improved area. 
Acres * 

Value of 
farm property 

Value of products 
in preeftding year 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1925 

888,691,774 

878,798,825 

955,883,715 

924,319.352 

414,498,487 

478,461,760 

503,073,007 

505,027,400 

Dollars 

20,439,901,164 

40,991,449,090 

77,924,100,338 

67,017,740,040 

Dollars 

4,717,069,973 

8,494,230,307 

21,425,623,614 


1 Crop land plus ploughable pasture. 


According to census returns the numbers of farms of different sizes 
were : — 


Acres 

1910 

1920 

1925 

Under 3 

acres . 


18,033 

20,350 

15,151 

3 and under 

10 . 

317,010 

268,422 

868,384 

10 


20 . 

604,123 

507,763 

688,049 

20 

a 

50 . 

1,414,376 

1,603,732 

1,450,643 

60 

a 

100 . 

1,438,069 

1,474,745 

1,421,078 

100 

n 

500 . 

2,494,461 

2,456,107 

2,326,165 

500 

a 

1,000 . 

125,295 

149,819 

143,852 

1,000 and over , 

. 

50,135 

67,405 

68,328 


Total 

. 

6,361,502 

6,448,843 

6,871,640 


In 1925 there were 6,371,640 farms, of which 3,868,332 were operated by 
owners, 40,700 by managers, and 2,462,608 by tenants. 

The farm population on January 1, 1927, was estimated at 27,892,000, a 
decrease of 649,000 over January 1,1926, while the latter was a decrease of 
441,000 over that of 1925. 
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Tlie estimated gross value at farm of all crops and animal products was, 
in 1923 and 1924, 16,672,000,000 dollars ; in 1926, 16,817,000,000 dollars ; 
and in 1926 (preliminary estimate), 16,566,000,000 dollars. 

The^ areas and produce ot the principal cereal crops for three years are 
shown in the subjoined tables. 


Crops 

1925 


1926 1 

1927 (PreliiXiiuary) 

1,000 

Acres 

1,000 

Bushels 

Bush- 

per 

Acre 

1,000 j 

Acres 

1,000 

Acre 1 

1 

1,000 '1.000 

Acres Bushels | 

Corn 

101,859 

2,910,961 

28-8 

99,718 

2,002,217, 27*0 . 

08,014 2,786,288 2S 2 

Wheat . 

52,255 

670,429 

12-9 

56,337 

1 831,040 14-8 1 

58,853 871,091 14-9 

Oats 

44,872 

1,487,550 

83-2 

44,177 

1,240,8481 2S-2 

1 

42,227 1,195,000 28-3 

Total 

198,486 

5,080,940 

“ 1 

200,227 

^4,770,105! — 

199,994 4,852,986 — 


The chief wheat-growing States (1926) are (yield in thousands of bushels) : 
Kansas, yielding 150,084; North Dakota, 77,224; Nebraska, 40,086 ; 
Washington, 40,271 ; Oklahoma, 73,745 ; Illinois, 41,034 ; Missouri, 21,474 ; 
Ohio, 40,384 ; Montana, 44,665 ; Idaho, 24,633 ; South Dakota, 10,840; 
Minnesota, 27,860; Oregon, 19,686; Indiana, 34,048; Pennsylvania, 
23,400 ; Colorado, 18,452. Other crops in 1926 and 1927 were 



1926 

1927 (Preliminary) 

Crops 

1,000 

Acres 

1,000 

Bushels 

Bushels 
per Acre 

1,000 

Acres 

1,000 

Bushels 

Bushels 
per Acre 

Rye 

Barley . 

Buckwheat . 
Flaxseed 

Bice . 

Potatoes 

Sweet Potatoes 

8,578 

7,970 

707 

2,907 

1,084 

3.122 

819 

40,796 

184,905 

12,922 

19,335 

41,730 

354.328 

82,703 

11-4 

23*2 

18-8 

6-7 

40-4 

113-5 

101 0 

3,670 

9,492 

2,007 

989 

3,506 

931 

58,572 

265,577 

26,583 

40,231 

402.149 

98,928 

10-0 

28*0 

9-1 

40 7 
114-7 
100-9 


The area on which tame hay was grown in 1926 was 68,840,000 acres; the 
crop weighed 86,378,000 tons, and was valued at 1,216,694,000 dollars. The 
area on which wild hay was grown, in 1926 was 13,506.000 acres ; the crop 
weighed 9,984,000 tons, and was valued at 100,513,000 dollars. 

In 1926 the United States rice (rough) crop was as follows • — 


States 

Area 

Production 

States 

Area 

Production 

South Carolina . 
Georgia . . . 
Mississippi . . 
Louisiana . . . 
Missouri . . . 

1,000 

Acres 

5 

3 

1 , 
495 

10 

1,000 

Bushels 

85 

60 

IS 

16,088 

610 

Texas .... 
Arkansas . . . 
California. . . 

1,000 

Acres 

166 

189 

149 

1,000 

Bushels 

0,142 

10,017 

7,986 

Total 

1,018 

41,006 


The output of cane sugar in 1923-24 anmunted to 824,046,042 pounds; 
in 1924-25, 176,965,428 pounds; 1925-26, 278,762,828 pound .s ; and the 
production estimated for 1^26-27 is 94,831,743 pounds. All these figuJ^s 
are for Louisiana only, “yhe bee^ sugar production in 1923-24 was 
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1.762.000. 000 pounds; 1924-25, 2,180,000,000 pounds; 1926-26, 

1.826.000. 000 pounds; and the estimate for 1926-27 is 1,794,000,000 
pouuds. 

Cotton acreage and production (excluding ‘linters’), for the last six 
years were : — 


y ears 

Acres 

harvested 

Bales 

(500 lbs. gross) 

Tears 

Acres 

harvested 

Bales 

(600 lbs. gross) 

1922 

1923 

1924 

33,036 000 

37.123.000 

41.360.000 

9,762,069 

10,180,671 

13,627,936 

1925 

1926 

1927 

46.053.000 

47.087.000 

40.168.000 

16,103,679 

17.977.000 

12.739.000 


The cotton production in 1926 was grown in the following States (in 
bales, 600 lbs. gross) : Texas, 5,606,000 ; Mississippi, 1,884,000 ; Oklahoma, 

1.760.000 ; Arkansas, 1,546,000 ; Alabama, 1,497.000; Georgia, 1,493.000; 
North Carolina, 1,204,000 ; South Carolina 997,000; Louisiana, 828,000 ; 
Tennessee, 460,000 ; Missouri, 218,000; California, 131,000; Arizona, 

122.000 ; New Mexico, 75,000 ; Virginia, 51,000 ; Florida, 32,000 ; all 
other, 17,000. 

In 1926 there were under tobacco 1,664,700 acres, which yielded 

1.323.388.000 Ihs. of tobacco. The chief tobacco-growing States were 
North Carolina, 674,000 acres, yielding 893,190,000 lbs.; Kentucky, 

426.000 acres, yielding 374,880,000 lbs.; Virginia, 188,000 acres, yielding 

132.352. 000 lbs. ; Tennessee, 137,000 acres, yielding 106,997,000 lbs. . South 
Carolina, 81,000 acres, yielding 57,510,000 lbs. ; Wisconsin, 29,000 acres, 
yielding 33,350,000 lbs. ; Ohio, 44,000 acres, yielding 38,189,000 lbs. ; 
Pennsylvania, 33,000 acres, yielding 43,560,000 lbs.; Connecticut, 22,000 
acres, yielding 29,346,000 lbs. ; Maryland, 32,000 acres, yielding 28,800,000 
lbs. ; Georgia, 52,000 acres, yielding 39,963,000 lbs. ; Indiana, 17,000 acres, 
yielding 14,918,000 lbs. ; Massachusetts, 6,000 acres, yielding 9,412,000 
lbs. 

The following table exhibits the number of farm animals in 1910 
(April 15), 1920 (January 1), 1927 and 1928 ^January 1); 


Live Stock 

1910 

(Census) 

1920 

(Census) 

1927 

(Estimate) 

1928 

(Estimate) 

Horses 

19,833,113 

19,767,161 

15,279,000 

14,541,000 

Mules 

4,209,769 ' 

! 5,432,391 

5,734,000 

5,566,000 

Cattle of all kinds 

61,803,866 

66,652,659 

57,521,000 

55,693,000 

Sheep 

52,447,861 i 

35,033,616 

41,909,000 

44,545,000 

Swine 

58,186,676 

59,346,409 

52,586,000 

58,969,000 


The value of farm animals in the United States on January 1, 1928, 
was: — Cows and heifers 2 years old and over, kept for milk, 1,699,626,000 
dollars; all cattle and calves, 3,014,086,000 dollars; total value of all 
farm animals, 5,996,922,000 dollars. 

In 1926, 120,766,487,000 pounds of milk, 2,072,766,000 pounds of 
butter, 427,416,000 pounds of cheese, 1,783,504,000 pounds of condensed 
milk were produced. 

In 1901 the estimated production of wool was 302,502,328 pounds; 
in 1922, 263,713,000 pounds; in 1923, 268,196,000 pounds; in 1924, 

279,376,000 pounds ; in 1926, 292,362,000 pounds ; and in 1926, 311,501,000 
pounds. 
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The preliminary census reports for 1925 show that the value of canned 
vegetables was 277,346,574 dollars; of canned fruits, 101,910,889 dollars; 
of dried fruits, 71,973,714 dollars. The torn! value of canned fruit and 
vegetable products, in 1925, was 616,067,748 dollars. 

II. Fokests and Foeestst. 

The United States forests cover 469,500,000 acres, or about one-fifch of 
the whole country. The classification is as follows : — Virgin timber, 
138,100,000 acres; second growth of saw timber size, 113,800,000 acres; 
second growth of cordwoodsize or smaller, 136,400,000 acres ; non-producing 
and idle land, 81,200,000 acres. Forests publicly owned, i.e., by Federal, 
State, and other political divisions, represent 22 per cent, of the total forest 
land. 

The net area of the 159 national forests — ^i.e., those owned by the 
Federal Government — on July 1, 1927, was 168,800,424 acres. 

The receipts from the National Forests for the last three fiscal years were 
as follows : — 


fiscal 

Tear 

Timber 

Grazing 

Special Uses, &c. 

AH Sources 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1924 

3,036,396 

1,915,561 i 

299,946 

5,251,903 

1925 

2,940,486 

1,726,274 

834,367 

5,000,077 

1926 

3,866,685 

1,421,589 

362,387 

6,150,661 


The principal forest regions of the United States are : — 


Region 

Forest Land 
Acreage 

Predominant Type 

New England. 

Middle Atlantic . 

Lake 

Central 

South Atlantic and East Gulf 
Lower Mississippi Valley 
Rocky Mountain . 

Pacific 

25.708.000 

28.678.000 

67.100.000 
60,182 000 
99,«-00 000 

78.865.000 

60.842.000 

69.100.000 

Hardwoods, Pine, Spruce 

Hardwoods and Southern Pine 

Pine and Mixed Hardwoods 

Mixed Hardwoods 

Yellow Pine and Cypress 

Gum. Cypress, Oak 

Coniferous Forests, Pine, Spruce, Fix 
Coniferous Forests 

469,475,000 


The remaining timber stand in the United States by species is estimated 
as follows (1926) ; — 


Species 

Board Feet 

Species 

Board Feet 

Douglas Fir 

Western Yellow Pine 
and Jeffery Pine 
Western Hemlock 

True Firs . 

Redwood . 

Sugar Pine . 

658.671.000. 000 

188.463.000. 000 

94.000. 000.000 

82.479.000. 000 

72.208.000. 000 

88.485.000. 000 

Western Red Cedar . 
Spruce 

Lndgepole Pine 

Others 

49.000. 000.000 

18.366.000. 000 
4,566.000,000 

44. 9 1 4.000. 000 

Total 

1,141,081,000,000 

The lumber cut 

in the United 

States in 1926 was estimated at 


36.935.930.000 board feet. Of this, 2,699,367,000 feet were exported, and 

88.330.892.000 feet was distributed by rail, water, or other means to various 
domestic consuming centres. The remainder was added to stocks during the 
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year. Imported sawed lumber in 1926 amounted to 1,940,41 0>000 board 
feet, ^ The t»er capira consumption of lumber in the United States for that 
year is placed at 805 board feet, a decrease of 15 feet Irorn the average for 
the three preceding years. 

It is estimated that 1,080,000,000 cubic feet of timber is destroyed 
annually by fire in the forests of the United Slates, while 1,800,000,000 
cubic feet is destroyed by insects, disease, and windfall. 

Ill, Mining. 

The following are the statistics of the metallic products of the United 
States in 1924 and 1925 Uong tons, 2,240 lbs. ; short tons, 2,000 lbs.). 
The values are : For iron, at point of production ; for nickel and platinum, the 
values at New Y ork City ; for copper, lead and zinc, th e values are those sales ; 
for quicksilver, the value at San Francisco in 1924 and New York in 1925. 


Metallic Products. 

Quantity 

(1924) 

Value 

(1924) 

Quantity 

(1925) 

Value 

(1925) 

Pig-iron .... long tons 
Silver (.commercial value) troy oz. 
Gold .... „ 

Copper .... pounds 

Refined Lead . . . short tons 

Zinc .... „ 

Quicksilver . . . flasks^ 

Aluminium . . . pounds 

Tin (metallic equivalent) short tons 
Platinum & allied metals ^oy oz. 
Antimonial lead . . short tons 

Nickel .... „ 

Total value (metallic) 

31,064,129 

65,407,186 

2,528.900 

1,634,249,192 

566,407 

515,831 

10.085 

7 

66,007 

20,787 

191 

Duilarb 

665,078,972 

43,822,814 

62.277.000 
214,087,000 

90.025.000 

67.058.000 
692,739 

87.607.000 
7,028 

7,611 819 
8,376,713 
114,903 

36,814,702 

66,166,424 

2,411,987 

1,674,869,886 

054,921 

555,631 

9,174 

14 

49,648 

19,067 

272 

D'dlars 

739,316,333 

46,911,864 

49,860,200 

237.832.000 

113.956.000 

84.456.000 
762,616 

36.480.000 
16,980 

5 661,809 
3,785,547 
169,664 

- 

1,232,330,000 

- 

1,380,280,000 


1 Of 75 avoirdupois pounds net 


The following are statistics of the principal non-metallic minerals for 
two years 


Non-Metallic Products 

Quantity 

(1924) 

Value (1924; 

Quantity 

(1925) 

Value (1926) 

Bituminous coal . short tons 

Pennsylvania anthracite . long tons 
Stone . . . short tons 

Petroleum . . , barrelsl 

Natural Gas . 1000 cubic feet 

Cement .... barrels^ 
Salt ... . short tons 

Phosphate rock . . long tons 

Coke . . . short tons 

Lime ... „ „ 

Borates ... » u 

Arsenious oxide . „ „ 

Total value (non-metallic) 

483,686,538 
78,506,127 
103,184,120 
713 940,000 
1,141,521,000 
147,466 010 
6,803,115 
2,S67,7b9 
44.269,605 
4,072,000 
116,110 
34,453 

Uuuars 
1,062,626,000 
477, -.'30, 852 
161,870,113 
1,022,683,000 
253,856,000 
• 266.058,267 
25.747.048 
10,252,083 
244.041 561 • 
89,696,423 
3,183,910 
2,655.015 

520,052,741 
66,193,883 
115,851,370 
763 743,000 
1,183,571,000 
169,046,987 
7,307,600 
8,481,819 
61,266,943 
4,580,823 
118,7('0 
12,317 

Lollai'S 

1 060,402,000 
327,664,512 
174,216,792 
1,284.960,000 
265,^71,000 
281,075,691 
26,362,301 
11,645,678 
262,509,337 » 
42,609,141 
8,085,660 
1,199,247 

- 

4,007,730,000 

- 

4,291,100,000 


I Of 42 gallons. 2 Of 376 lbs. net. 

3 J^ot included in total value. 


The approximate total value of the mineral products in 1924 was 
5,805,800,000 dollars; in 1925, 5,677,630,000 dollars. 

The total production of coal from 1807, the date of the earliest record, 
to the close of 1926 was 16,815,968,028 short tons. 
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The precious metals in 1925 were mined mainly in California, Colorado, 
Alaska, S mth Dakota, and Arizona for gold, and Utah, Montana, Idaho, 
Arizona, Nevada, and Colorado for silver. The production of gold and silver 
in the United States from 1792 to 1925 was as follows : — 



Gold ‘ 

1 Silver 

Tear 

Quantity 

Value j 

1 Quantity 

Value 

1792-1847 . . . 
1848-1872 , . . 
1873-1925 . 

Ozs. troy 
1,186,077 
58,279,781 
150,754,665 

Dollars I 

24,537,000 1 
1,204.750,000 1 
3,116,375,500 j 

Ozs. troy 
309,500 

1 118,568,200 

i 2,754,704,165 

Dollars 
404,500 
157,749,900 
2,186,842 042 

Total . . j 

210,221,423 

4,345,662,500 

2,873,581,865 

2,344.996,442 


Production of gold in the United States in 1927 was 2,178,197 ounces, 
valued at 45,027,300 dollars; of silver, 68,646,622 ounces, valued at 
33,252,653 dollars on the basis of 56*7 cents per ounce, the aveiage New 
York price of bar silver. 

Precious stones are found in considerable varieties in the United States, 
including sapphires (in Montana), tuiquoise, tourmaline, garnets, beryl, 
agates, amethyst, ruby, topaz, &c. 


IV. Mantjfactijees. 

The following table shows the condition of manufacturing industries in the 
United States as reported at each census from 1900 to 1925. The censuses 
of 1921, 1923 and 1925 cover establishments with products valued at 5,000 
dollars or more, whereas at prior censuses the corresponding limit was 600 
dollars. The omission of data for establishments having products valued at 
500 dollars or more, but less than 5,000 dollars, affects very slightly the 
totals except for number of establishments, as establishments of this class 
in 1921 (53,999) while representing 21*6 per cent, of the total number of 
establishments, only reported six -tenths of one per cent, of the total 
number of wage earners and three-tenths of one per cent, of the total value 
of products. 

lu the statistics shown below, data for establishments engaged in 
automobile repairing for 1914 to 1919 and for coffee roasting and spice 
grinding for 1914 to 1923 have been omitted, as no data have been collected 
for these industries at subse<iuent dates. 


Tear 

Number of 
Establish- 

Wage 

earners 

(average 

number) 

Wages 

1 

1 Cost of 

1 materials 

Value of 

1 product 

Primary 

horse- 


ments 

Expressed in thousands of dollars 

power 

1899 

1904 

1909 

1914 

1919 

1921 

1923 

1925 

207,614 

216,180 

268,491 

271,822 

273,804 

195,565 

195,580 

187,890 

4,712,763 
5,468,383 
6,015,040 
7,015,130 
9,030,771 ! 
6,937.688 
8,768,491 ! 

8,884,261 

2,008,361 

2,610,445 

3,427,038 

4,063.210 

10,452,586 

8,192,952 

10,999,282 

10,729,969 

6,675,851 

1 8,500,208 

12,142,791 
14,242,415 
i 37,044,832 
26,154,807 
34,480,855 
35,935,648 

11,406,927 

14,793,903 

20,672,052 

24,065,766 

61,888,635 

48,427,224 

60,258,470 

62,713,714 

10,097,8931 

13,487,707 

18,676,376 

22,264,343 

29,297,963 

33,066,870 

35,772,628 


1 Includes a small amount of power used in hand and neighbourhood industries. 
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For comparison of broad types of manufacturing, the industiiea covered 
by the census of manufactures have been divided into 16 general groups. 
The following table presents statistics for these groups : — 


Summary for 16 General Groups of Industries 


Group 

1^ 

Number of 
establish- 
ments 

Wage- 

earners, 

average 

number 

Wages 

Cost of 
materials 

Value of 
Products 



Expressed in thousands of dollars 

All industries! . 

/1925 

\1923 

187,890 

195,580 

8,884,261 

8,768,491 

Dollars 

10,729,969 

10,999,282 

Dollars. 

35,935,648 

34,480,855 

Dollars 

62,713,714 

60,268,470 

1. Food and kindred 
products . 

11925 

\192S 

48,113 

51,118 

664,760 

672,472 

798,681 
785, 5o5 

7,748,678 

6,766,008 

10,418,536 

9,226,523 

2, Textiles and their 
products . 

11925 

\1923 

24,438'> 

26,7b7 

1,627,141 

1,715,361 

1,654,013 

1,743,851 

6,348,060 

3,894,648 

0,122,868 

9,402,634 

3. Iron and steel and 
their products, 
not including 
machinery 

Jl926 

1l923 

6,068 

6,358 

851,270 

892,660 

1,284,339 

1,324,588 

3,734,350 

4,152,918 

6,461,668 

6,828,841 

4, Lumber and allied 
products . 

/1925 

11923 

21,922 

21,674 

921,145 

931,748 

978,375 

962,642 

1,724,983 

1,666,188 

3,688.562 

8,688,034 

5. Leather and its 
finished pro- 
ducts. 

lim 

|1923 

4,264 

4,868 

315,288 

344,545 

356,246 

388,680 

1,015,123 

1,083,345 

1,767,581 

1,880,086 

6. Rubber products 

am 

\1923 

498 

529 

141,121 1 
137,868 ‘ 

190,563 

182,084 

718,840 

601,168 

1,255,414 

958,518 

7. Paper, printing 
and related in- 
industries. 

(im 

^1923 

26,553 1 
26,799 

586,766 i 
527,019 

805,516 

748,050 

1,614,286 

1,644,418 

4,143,685 

8,772,288 

8. Chemicals and 
allied products 

/1925 

(1923 

8,871 

8,832 

381,075 

384,493 

506,386 

501,206 

4,184,911 

3,680,407 

6,438,027 

5,706,660 

9. Stone, clay and 
glass products . 

am 

11928 

8,478 

8,817 

353,036 

851,692 

. 467,012 

453,567 

603,427 

573,478 

1,640,652 

1,668,121 

10. Metals and metal 
products, other 
than iron and 
steel 

Il92.5 

1l923 

0,924 

7,433 

275,292 

296,911 

380,781 

394,024 

1,946,777 

1,767,072 

2,833,770 

2,634,031 

11. Tobacco mauuf. . 

/1925 

U923 

2,628 

8,672 

132,132 

146,337 

111,568 

120,462 

425,769 

516,866 

1,091,001 

1,044,192 

12. Machinery (not 
including trans- 
portation equip- 
ment) 

(l925 

11923 

11,807 

12,147 

858,843 

907,707 

1,225,359 

1,253,743 

1,985,367 

1,891,524 

6,020,281 

4,727,818 

13. Musical instru- 
ments and 
phonographs . 

/l926 

^1928 

461 

686 

46,980 

58,829 

62,502 

76,390 

98,761 

123,600 

231,687 

282,631 

14, Trans portat’ on 
equipment, air, 
land and water 

(l925 

^1923 

2,778 

3,878 

559,578 

606,328 

908,488 

963,939 

3,389,101 

3,394,605 

6,461,753 

5,388,480 

IS. Railroad repair 
shops 

J1925 

11923 

2,363 

2,348 

457,755 

623,430 

668,192 

772,968 

563.646 

631,859 

1,332,679 

1,520,093 

16. Miscellaneous in- 
dustries . 

(1925 

11923 

11,284 

11,810 

262,079 

271,691 

336,9.58 

1 338,678 

833.630 

1 794,367 

1,816,670 

1 1,684,415 


1 Group totals for 1923 now differ in some instances from figures previously furnished, 
due to the fact that a few industries have been reclassified and included in different 
groups. 
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The following table shows the relative importance of industries with 
products valued at 1,000,000,000 dollars or over in 1925 : — 


Industry 


lishments 


^ Cost of I Value of 

wages materials', products 

Expressed m thousands 
of dollars 


Motor vehicles (not including 

motor cycles) .... 297 197,728 341,210 2,108,192 3,198,123 

Slaughtenng and meat packing, 

wholesale 1,209 120,422 159,355 2,626,192 3,060,286 

Iron and steel, steel works, and 

rolling mills .... 473 370,726 614,985 1,811,901 2,946,068 

Petroleum refining , . , ; 359 65,324 104,645 l,889,o78 2,376,657 

Printing and publishing . .i 21,056 • 251,272 438 ,k33 610,059 2,269,638 

Foundry and machine shop pro- 
ducts* . . . . . 8,154 397,838 690,801 8-8,708 2,232,986 

Cotton goods .... 1,366 445,184 353,883 1,077,153 1,714,368 

Electrical machinery, apiiaratus 

and supplies . , , , 1,739 239,92' 323,834 636,692 1,540,002 

Motor vehicle bodies and paits . 1,858 228,382 372,721 862 721 1,523,280 

Lumber and t mber pr< duels* . 9,207 473,998 466 715 i 579,475 1,4-1,162 

Flour, feed, and other grain-mill ! , , 

products 4,413 31,988 39 700 1,1 25,3 i 9 1,298,016 

Clothing, women's » . . . 6,127 126,466 175.045 724,299 1,293, i05 

Bread and other bakery products 17,084 100,411 219,606 i 668,016 1,268,194 

Car and general construction and ‘ 

repairs, steam-railroad repair ‘ 

shops . . . . . 1,842 425,234 019,834 533,908 M48,Sg 

Clothing, men’s « . . . . 4,000 174,832 203,847 557,471 l,08i,33S 


* Includes only establishments manufacturing a variety of products not assignable to 
any one industry ; does not include establishments specializing m t-pecinc classes or pro- 
ducts such as locomotives, stovess and lurnaces, cast-iron pipe, engines and power pumps, 
machine tools, and textile machinery. 

* Embraces logging camps, cooperage-stock mills, veneer ftiUs, merchant saw muis 
and planing mills operated in conjunction with saw mills 

* Does not include millinery, gloves, footwear, knit underwear, and corsets. 

* Covers all outer clothing ; does not include hats, gloves, footwear, and underwear. 

In certain textile industries the average number of active spindles and 



Spindles in operation 1 

Looms in operation 

Tear 

Cotton 

Woollen 

Worsted 

Woolieii diid 
Worsted 

(jarpet and 
Rugs 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

84.681.000 

31.186.000 

32.642.000 

32.348.000 

1,905,637 

1,832,715 

1,812,925 

1,668,008 

2,210,034 

1,807,810 

1,805,532 

1,813,345 

63.919 

56,668 

54,158 

49 129 

7,863 

7,087 

7,246 

6,662 


1 These figures show the average number of active spindles and looms, based on 
monthly returns from about 97 per cent, of the manufacturers. 

The value of the output of certain textile industries in 1923 and 1925 was: — 


Nature of itrc ducts 

1923 

1925 

Carpets and rugs, wool, except rag 
Cotton manufactures .... 

Knitted goods 

Silk goods 

Woollen and worsted goods 

Dollars 

199.481.000 
2,010,141,0(10 

848.177.000 

761.822.000 
1,062,659,000 

Dollars 

188.903.000 
1,819,886,000 

809.960.000 

808.979.000 
' 957,790,000 
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The National Industrial Conference Board estimates that the total 
manufacturing production in the United Stages in ere a'sed about 65 per cent, 
in volume from 1914 to 1925, or at a rate of about times as fast as the 
population which increased less than 18 per cent. The production of the 
manufacturing industries per wage earner employed in 1925 was 35 per cent, 
greater than in 1914. The amount of installed power back of every factory 
worker increased 32 per cent, between 1914 and 1925. 

The development of the iron and steel industries since 1875 is shown by 
the following figures, supplied by the American Iron and Steel Institute : — 



Furnaces in 
blast at close 
of year 

Pig iron 
production. 

Steel ingots 
and castings 
production 

Production of finished rolled 
iron and steel 


including 

ferro-alloys 

Total 

BaUs 

Plates and 
sheets 

1875 

1905 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Number 

293 

313 

125 

263 

289 

235 

238 

210 

Gross tons 
2,023,788 
22,092,380 
16,688,126 
27,219,904 
40,861,146 
31,405,790 
36,700,506 
39,872,729 

Gross tons 
389,799 
20,023,947 
19,783,797 
35.602,926 
44,943,696 
37,931,939 
45,393,524 
48,293,703 

Gross tons 

16,840,015 
14.774 006 
26,452,004 
33,277,076 
28,086,435 
33,386.960 
35,495,892 

Gross tons 
707.600 
3.375,929 
2,178,81s 
2,171,776 
2,904,516 
2,433,332 
2,785,257 
3,217,649 

Gross tons 

3,532.230 

4,260,574 

7,96s,397 

9,497,717 

8,087,883 

9,807,659 

10,529,056 


Production of finished rolled iron and steel— co»j. tin. wed. 


Nail and 
spike plate 

Wire rods 

Structural 

shapes 

Merchant 

bars 

t Skelp, flue 
and pipe 
iron or steel 

All other 

1905 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

64,542 

14,673 

21,969 

22,833 

22,175 

22,038 

17,387 

1,808,688 
1,664 330 
2,654,741 
3,076,892 
2,522,545 
2,844,656 
2,722,032 i 

1,660,519 

1,272,624 

2,718,768 

3,405.197 

3,283,708 

3,604,130 

3,911,663 

8,593,001 

1,792,982 

4,554,474 ; 

6,283,663 

4,937,043 

6,478,902 

6,289,665 

1,435,995 
1,980 675 
2,872,215 
8,734,336 
8,170,543 
3,229,768 
8,764,550 

1,368,511 
1,759 530 
3,489,664 

4, *4 02,922 
3,629,206 
4,614,560 
5,043,940 


The production of pig-iron (not including ferro-alloys) of various grades 
for 4 years was as follows ; — 


- 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1920 

Foundry and forge . 

Bessemer .... 

Basic 

Malleable 

All other 

Tons 
6,576 041 
11,677,509 
19,795 590 
1,671,064 
101.211 

Tons 
5.678,704 
8.172,297 
16, 999, '>12 
973,158 
51,644 

Tons 
5,424 897 
9,419,461 
19,667,880 
1,553,636 
51,437 

Tons 

5,723.245 

10,042,824 

21,168,407 

1,681,897 

82,644 

Total . 

39,721,416 

30,874,705 

36,116,811 

38,698,417 


The production of tin plates and teme plates was in 1904, 461,134 gross 
tons (census); in 1920, 1,445,645 gross tons ; in 1921, 794,274 gross tons ; in 
1922, 1,287,895 gross tons; in 1923,1,606,862 gross tons ; in 1924,1, 418,664 
gross tons ; in 1925, 1,657,796 gross tons ; and in 1926, 1,782.306 gross tons. 

In 1926 there were 810 blast furnaces in active plants with a daily 
capacity of 136,086 tons ; and in 1923, 368 (in active establishments), with 
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a daily capacity of 141,555 tons. In 1923 the output of pig-iron was 
40,162,855 gross tons, value 984,983,493 dollars; and in 1925, 36,495,562 
tons, value 744,733,899 dollars. Active Bessemer, or modified Be>&emer steel 
plants in 1925 had 102 converters ; and in 1923, 105 ; with total daily 
capacity of 55,289 gross tons of ingots or direct steel castings, double turn, 
in 19ii5 ; and 57,723 tons in 1923. Active open-hearth steel plants in 1925 
had 1,141 basic and acid furnaces; and in 1923, 1,135; daily capacity of 
steel, m 1925, 144.699 gross tons ; and in 1923, 131,658 ton.®;. The crucible 
steel furnaces in active steel plants in 1925 were 70 of 390 gross tons daily 
capacity, on double turn ; and in 1923, 100 of 649 tons ; and the electric 
steel furnaces numbered 178 of 4,383 tons in 1926, and 156 of 3,217 tons in 
1923. 

The total value of products of the steel works and rolling mills in 1923 
was 3,154,325,000 dollars ; and in 1926, 2,946,068,000 dollars. The values 
of the principal products, excluding the values ol amounts consumed in the 
same works, were as follows : — 


Products 


1923 

1925 

Steel rails 


Dollars 

118 644.000 

Dollars 

114,334,000 

Iron and .steel bars ..... 


378,388,000 

350,784,000 

Structural shapes, steel .... 


18], 749, 000 

154,814,000 

Iron and steel skeip hoops, &c. 


171,818,000 

140,479,000 

Iron and steel plates and sheets (not armour) 


469,644,000 

415,106,000 

Iron and steel rolled blooms, slabs, &c., and 
sheet and tinplate bars .... 

449,396,000 

402,643,000 

Direct steel castings .... 


162,611,000 

144,416,000 

Steel manufactured for consumption 
sale : 

or 

Tons 

Tons 

Bessemer 


7,937,386 

6,701,873 

Acid open-hearth .... 


1,113,138 

863,915 

Basic open-hearth .... 


36,011,015 

39,417 

37,055,831 

Crucible 


19,443 

Electric or electrically refined 


420,468 

488,051 


The output of tin plates in 1921 was of the value of 90,530,976 dollars ; 
in 1923, 154,636,231 dollars, and in 1925, 179,382,000 dollars. The output 
of teme plates in 1921 was of the value of 5,660,473 dollars, in 1923, 
7,839,845 dollars, and in 1926, 9,229,000 dollars. 

The tollowing are some statistics ol cotton : — 


Year ending 
July 31 

Production 
(including linters 

Consumption of 
cotton and linterb 

Domestic 

Exports 

Net 

Imports 


Bales 1 

Bales 1 

Bales 1 

Bales 1 

1923 

10,3o9,S48 

7,350,000 

5,049,226 

449,78$ 

1924 

10,808,271 

6,225,000 

5,935,535 

272,179 

19-25 

14,487,660 

6,877,617 

8.484 978 

303,443 

1926 

17,218 />66 

7,807,336 

8,376,560 

314,200 

1927 

19,1<J7,225 

8,177,505 

11,586,602 

382,149 


1 500-poimd bales, gross weight. 
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Tb.e values of cottons of domestic manufacture exported from the United 
States during years ended June 30, were 4, 071, 882 dollars in 1876 ; 71,973,497 
dollars in 1915 ; 364,043,512 dollars in 1920 ; 240,359,362 dollars in 1921 ; 
122,935,340 dollars in 1922 ; 146,347,303 dollars in 1923 ; 126,961,654 
dollars in 1924; 148,176,237 dollars in 1925 ; 138,612,000 dollars in 1926, 
and 123,830,000 dollars in 1927. 

The following table gives various statistics for the fishing industry in the 
United States : — 



No. of 

No. of 

No of 

Capital 

Products 

Sections 

Persons 

Ve.ssels 

Boats 



Invested 




engaged 

employed 

employed 

Pounds 

Value 

New England States 




Dollars 


Dollars 

(1924) .... 
Middle Atlantic States 

24,513 

777 

10,022 

28,561,824 

406,822,165 

18,818,182 

(1921-1925) 1 

South Atlantic States 

63,674 

1,823 

22,255 

39,821,342 

666,187,611 

25,615,453 

(1923) .... 

16,298 

280 

6,016 

8,605,223 

228,747,930 

6,087,840 

Gulf States (1928) . 

17,798 

492 

6,809 

10,535,006 

160,324,042 

8,096,660 

Pacific Coast Btates(1925)* 
Mississippi River Divi- 

22,270 

073 

6,443 

28,661,490 

610,993,4‘-i4 

24,680,624 

sion (1922) . 

19,122 

13 

15,538 

7,346 034 

105,733,734 

4,503,621 

Great Lakes (1922) 

Lake of the Woods and 

8,039 

606 

3,661 

12,046,458 

108,732,443 

6,689,611 

Rainy Lake (1922) 

123 

1 

95 

139,955 

1,677,999 

110,022 

Alaska (1926) . 

28,062 

978 

6,681 

74,657,522 

728,185,986 

15,179,814 

Total, various years 1 
(1921-1926) . . 1 

189,784 

6,646 

77,620 

210,164,789 

8,017,355,234 

108,681,007 


1 Includes four States for 1921 (New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware), 
and two States for 1925 (Maryland and Virginia). 

* Statistics for persons engaged and capital invested are for 1922, other items are for 

1925. 

The canned fishery products of the United States (including Alaska) in 

1926, exclusive of by-products, were valued at 86,193,240 dollars, of which 
salmon represented 56,219,306 dollars and sardines 14,634,792 dollars. The 
value of fishery by-products prepared was 12,188,110 dollars. 

Oozomerce. 


The subjoined table gives the total value of the imports and exports of 
merchandise in years ended June 30 : — 


Year 
(ended 
June SO) 

Imports of 
Merchandise 

Exports of 
Merchandise 

Tear 
(ended 
June SO) 

Imports of 
Merchandise 

Exports of 
Merchandise 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Dollars 

2,608,079,008 

3.780,968,965 

3,654,036,954 

Dollars 

3,771,156,489 

8,966,733,373 

4,311,666,491 

1926 

1926 

1927 

Dollars 

8,824,128,375 

4.464.872.000 

4.262.967.000 

Dollars 

4,804,581,164 

4.753.381.000 

4.968.485.000 


In the United States the values are Oxed not according to average prices, but according to 
invoices or shipping papers, which the Importers and exporters have to produce. For imports 
the invoices are signed by an American Consul ; for exports the shipping papers are signed 
by the exporter or agents at the port of shipment. The quantities and values are 
determined by declarations. 

The * most favoured nation * treatment in commerce between Great Britain and the 
United States was agreed to for 4 years by the treaty of 1816, was extended for 10 
years by the treaty of 1818, and indefinitely (subject to 12 months' notice) by that of 1827. 

Imports aud exports of gold aud silver bullion and specie in years ended 
June 80 : — 
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Tear 


Imports 



Exports 


Gold 

Silver 

Total j 

Gold 

Silver 

1 

Total 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Dollars 
46S,318 273 
284,089,550 
417,025.638 
184,145,136 
210,726,485 
251,756,000 

Dollars 
70,684,298 
64,047,025 
79,930,9-55 
71,607,902 
69,400,686 
59 605,0f'0 

Dollars i 
538,994,571 1 
349,0'^6,575 { 
496,965,623 1 
205,753,038 
280.127,171 
311,361,000 

Dollars 

27,345,282 

1 49,021.976 
10,206,941 
' 248,7 29, 69-^ 
t 113,488,4 9 

1 103,844 000 

Dollars 

62,694,677 

55.906.956 

98 785. 58b 
108,828,727 
97.981,732 
fcO.S^l,000 

Dollars 

90,039,659 

104,928,931 

108,992,527 

367,658,425 

211,420,191 

184,725.000 


The general imports and the domestic exports of United States produce 
are classified as follows in million dollars for 2 years (January to December) ; — 


Merchandise 


Imports 

1 

j 


Exports 


1826 

1927 

1926 1 

1 

1927 


million 

per 

million 

per 

million 

per 

million 

per 


dollars 

Ctsnt. 

dollars 

cent. 

dollars 

cent. 

dollars 

cent. 

Crude materials for use in 









manufacturing . 

1,793 

40-5 

1,601 

38*3 

1,201 

26-8 

1,193 

25-1 

Foodstuffs m crude condi- 





tion, and food animals . 

540 

12-2 

504 

12-1 

335 

7*1 

421 

8-8 

Foodstuffs TiarWy or wholly 









manufactured 

418 

9-4 

451 

10-8 

503 

10-7 

463 

9-7 

Manufactures for further 








use in manufacturing . 

804 

18-1 

750 

17 -S 

056 

13*9 

700 

14-7 

Manufactures ready for 









consumption . . 

876 

19-8 

878 

21*0 

1,957 

41*5 

1,981 

41 -G 

Total . . , 

4,431 

100-0 

4,184 

lOO-u 

4,712 

100 0 

4,758 

100-0 


Chief exports of domestic merchandise for the year ending June 30, 1927 i — 


1926-27 

1,000 

Dollars 

1926-27 

1,000 

Dollars 

Alummium and manufactures 

11,421 

Leather 

49,760 

Animal oils and tais, edible . 

114,839 

Leather manufactures , 

18,693 

Automobiles, parts and ae- 


Machinery .... 

408,043 

cessories .... 

359,585 

Electrical and apnaratus . 

83,008 

Books, maps, pictures, and 

Agricultural & implements 

79,718 

other printed matter . 

22,690 

Industrial .... 

192,296 

Brass and bronze . 

16,380 

Meats 

79,114 

Chemicals (coal-tar, indns- 

Musical instruments . 

17,335 

trial, medicinal) . • 

73,022 

Naval stores, gums, and resins 

38,282 

Coal and coke .... 

207,386 

Oilcake and oilcake meal 

28,654 

Copper and manufactures 

147,092 

Paper and manufactures 

27,249 

Cotton, unmanufactured 

866,924 

Petroleum aud products 

536.741 

Cotton manufactures, includ- 


Crude oil . 

27,240 

ing yarns, etc. 

123,830 

Rehned oDs 

480,264 

Dairy products 

Fertilizers and fertilizer 

18,266 

Photographic goods 

Pigments, paints, and var- 

18,835 

materials .... 

20,229 

nishes 

19,848 

Fish 

22,612 

Rubber and manufactures . 

68,484 

Fruits and nuts . 

129,718 

Automobile casings . 

29,230 

Furs, and manufactures 

> 23,666 

Silk manufactures 

15,653 

Grains and preparations 

1 404,102 

Sulphur or brimstone . 

13,242 

Wheat and wheat-flour . 

1 318,131 

Tobai'co, unmanufactured . 

136,074 

Hides and skins (except furs) 

11,754 

Tobacco manufactures 

19,086 

Iron and steel mill products 

178,139 

Vegetables and preparations . 

21,439 

Iron and steel advanced 

Wood and manufactures 

151,793 

manufactures 

76,062 

Saw- mill products . 

100,991 

Lead and manulhctures 

12,682 

Zinc and manufactures . 

11,828 
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The leading imports into the United States for the year ended June 30, 
1927 


l«)26-27 

1,000 dollar 

1926-27 

1,( 00 doll.irfi 

Aluminium, metal, scrap and 
alloy 

16,740 

Lead and manufactures 
eather . . . . 

21,404 

30,880 

19,707 

Art works 

56,3 7 

eather manufactures . 

Artifi<’ial silk mfs. . 

15,609 

Machinery 

25,672 

Chemicals (coal tar, industrial, 
mediciiiHl) 

66,197 

Manila or abaca 

Meats 

15,468 

15, OSS 

Clay and clay products . 

26 C21 

Oil seeds .... 

70,799 

Cocoa, or cacao beans 

60,831 

Paper base stocks . 

118,584 

Coffee . ... 

29.3,365 

Paper and manufactures 

143,965 

Copper and manufactures 

96,859 

Standard newsprint . 

127,185 

Cotton, unmanufactured . 

37,206 

Petroleum and products 

118,483 

Cotton manufactures, including 
yarns, etc. 

64,818 

Crude oil . 

Befined oils 

76,588 

42,075 

Dairt products 

38,85*2 

Rubber, crude, and milk of . 

368,642 

Diamonds , . * . 

57i475 

Silk, unmanufactured . 

421,393 

Ferroy-alloys .... 

16,317 

Silk manufactures . 

41,941 

Fertilizers and materials 

63,273 

Sisal and henequen 

19,384 

Fish . . ... 

84,769 



Flas, hemp, ramie, and manu- 
factures .... 

51, .561 

Sugar, cane .... 
Tea 

254,765 

80,959 

Fruits and nuts 

87 220 

Tin, in bars, blocks, or pigs . 

104,446 

Furs and manufactures . 

138 486 

Tobacco manufactures . 

85,677 

Glass and glass products 

18,891 

Unman' faetured 

76,669 

60,070 

Grains and prepara rions 

23,943 

Vegetable oils, expressed 

Gums, resin’*, and balsams 

31,878 

Vegetable oils and fats, edible 

18,241 

Hides and skins, raw (except 
furs) 

95,056 

Vegetables and preparations . 
Wood and manufactures 

38,706 

98,661 

Iron and steel .... 

38,127 

Saw-mill products . 

70,689 

Jute manufactures 

85,303 

Wool, unmanufactured . 

83,667 

Burlaps .... 

68,480 

Wool manufactures 

73,981 


The customs duties collected on merchandise imported for consumption 
amounted (year ending June SO) in 19’21-22 to 357,544,712 dollars, in 1 922-23 
to 662,189,039 dollars, in 1923-24 to 645,638,000 dollars, in 1924-25 to 

647.561.000 dollars, in 1926-26 to 679,430,000 dollars, and in 1926-27 to 

605.500.000 dollars. 

Imports and exports by principal countries for years ending June 30 : — 


Country 

Exports 

Imports 

Grand divisions : 
North America 
South America 
Burope . 

Asia . 

Oceania , 

Africa 



1925-26 

1926-27 

1925-26 

1926-27 



1,000 Dollars 
1,167.185 
420.176 
2,383,620 
537,259 
201,210 

93 932 

1,000 Dollars 
1,213,736 
452,404 
2,396,660 
683.967 
216,981 
106,837 

1,000 Dollars 
972,819 
554,929 
1,275,070 
1,491,976 
70,631 
99,446 

1,000 Dollars 
1,004,556 
531,044 
1,267,623 
1,304,555 
69,037 
86,164 

Total . 



4,763,881 

4,968,486 

4,464,^72 

4,252,007 

Principal countries : 
Canada . 
Central America 
Cuba . 

Mexico . 


♦ 1 

699.265 

74,821 

182,886 

140,120 

788,267 

74,025 

157,677 

122,068 I 

469,875 

50,818 

227,406 

168,669 

476,022 

37,406 

267,805 

164,393 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile . . 

Colombia . 

Peru . 

Venezuela 



147,268 
83,444 
46,406 
47.120 
26,492 1 
31*404 

150,122 

101,072 

41 670 
49,510 ; 
27,610 
44,058 

85,958 
244,874 
84,174 
63,795 ! 
22,823 
22,159 

83,480 

213,502 

63,864 

107,661 

18,986 

28,890 
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Country 


Exports 

Imports 



1925-26 

1926-27 

1925-26 

1926-27 

Princi]>al countries {eont.): 


1,000 Dollars 

1,000 Dollars 

1,000 Dollars 

1,000 Dollars 

Belgium . 


108,409 

56,800 

107,(-56 

72,257 

4,102 

72,923 

Denmark . ■ 


52,369 

5,166 

France 


276,274 

238,858 

152 035 

160,525 

Germany . 


373,024 

442,939 

192,626 

192,941 

Italy 


165,053 

141,546 

95,529 

108,277 

Netherlands . 


121,242 

148.220 

103,245 

95,248 

Norway . 


23,161 

25 519 

23.976 

23,858 

Ru- sia in Europe . 


53,624 

59,236 

16,202 

9,140 

Spain 


73.161 

71,338 

39,494 

38,956 

Sweden . 


40,212 

43,931 

39.239 

46,881 

Switzerland 


S,7fi8 

8,754 

41,257 

44, .831 

United Kingdom 


970,774 

973,483 

412,001 

353,055 

British India . 


40,148 

64,544 1 

158,367 

1 132,761 

British Malaya * 


13,628 

18,476 

430,857 

! 298,532 

Ceylon 


2,884 

103,485 

2,574 

63,356 

' 45,865 

Oiima 


101,998 

149,963 

161,814 

Dutch East Indies . 


23,286 

254,101 

81,121 

125,465 

93,024 

Japan 


267 401 

408,962 

418,109 

Philippine Islands . 


64,247 

66,821 

109,018 

110,585 

Australia . 


156,801 

177,095 

50.086 

40,959 

New Zealand . 


41,809 

36,587 

16,976 

14,630 

British South Africa 


48,400 

51,978 

15,994 

12,785 

Egypt 


7,613 

11,772 

41,241 

1 25,749 

1 


The quantities and values of the wheat, wheat-fiour, and maize imports 
into Great Britain from the United States were as follows in each of five 
years according to Board of Trade returns : — 


Year 1 

Wheat ] 

1 Wheat-Flour ] 

Maize 


cwt. 


cwt. 

£ 1 

cwt. 

£ 

1922 ' 

87,261.900 

32,489,838 i 

4,676,781 

8,662,967 

14,746,100 

5,620,560 

1928 

33,461.744 

16,846,669 ! 

3,838,716 

2,765,057 

5,329,900 

2,224,524 

1924 

80,320,517 

18,165,714 1 

3,607,992 

2,880,891 ’ 

2,045,360 

984,668 

1926 

26,509.086 

18,774,918 : 

2,760,490 

2,603,118 

152,897 

76,870 

1926 

81,182,926 

30,435,707 ' 

2,732,751 

2,340,858 

1,089,310 

433,508 


Imports of raw cotton into Great Britain : — 


- 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Quantity! . 

Valne . . &. 

9,146,237 

50,868,313 

6,708,047 

48,122,309 

9,552,777 

67,458.803 

12,359,243 

71,912,576 

10,796,997 

46,439,807 


* Centals of 100 lbs. 


The following statement shows the values of other important imports 
into the United Kingdom from the United States for 2 years : — 


- 

1925 

1926 

— 

mmwm 

1926 

Fish 

Bacon 

Hams 

Sugar (refined) 

Lard 

Leather (manf. of). 

£ 

1,692,261 
7,469,571 
7,323,280 
3,024,977 
7,636,626 
3,748,764 : 

£ 

1,181,245 

6,334,062 

6,211,586 

194,549 

7,155,191 

8,030,564 

Machinery 

Copper (plates, etc.) 
Petrol . 
Lubncatlng oil 
Tobacco 

Clnematograpb films 

£ 

6,642,210 
6,691 416 
10,433.282 
4,284,652 
18,430,687 
031,188 

£ 

7,204,854 

5,849,760 

16,734,561 

4,036,036 

13,683,744 

894,250 
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Leading articles exported from the United Kingdom to the United 
States : — 


Tear 

Iron and Steel 

CottonPieceGoods 

Linen Piece Goods 

Woollen Piece Goods 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1922 

3,690,087 

6,038,499 

3,974,299 

3,121,825 

1923 

3,699,400 

8,578,686 

8,635,864 

3,864,552 

1924 

2,092,900 

7,768,983 

4,618,800 

3,715,920 

1925 

2,066,237 

4,704,570 

2,898,088 

8,637,449 

1926 

1,223,505 

3,186,041 

2,164,077 

3,688,175 


The total trade between the United States and the United Kingdom for 
5 years in thousands of pounds sterling, was as follows : — 


- 

1923 

1924 



1927 

Imports from XJ. S. to U. K 

Exports to U. S. from U. K 

£ 

210,728 

59,700 

£ 

241,189 

53,841 

£ 

245,277 

62,074 

£ 

228,890 

40,115 

£ 

200,353 

45,481 


Shipping and Navigation. 

About 34 per cent, of the total cargo tonnage of waterborne foreign 
commerce of the United States was earned in American bottoms in 195i6. 
The shipping registered under the United States was classed as follows 
on June 30, 1927 :-r-Sailing vessels (exclusive of canal boats and barges), 
2,137 of 988,742 tons ; steam vessels, 6,881 of 18,873,720 tons ; gas vessels, 
11,503 of 633,129 tons; total (including canal boats and barges), 25,778 
vessels of 16,887,501 tons. 

Of vessels registered as engaged in the foreign trade and the whale 
fisheries, the aggregate was, in 1927, 7,317,059 tons, showing a decrease 
of 404,800 tons as compared with 1926 ; while of vessels engaged in the 
coasting trade and the cod and mackerel fisheries the total in 1927 was 
9,470,442 tons, or 118,846 tons less than in the preceding year. 

The shipping was distributed thus (June SO, 1927) 


Grand 

Divisions 

Sailing Vessels 

Steam Vessels 

Gas Vessels 

Barges > 

Total 

Atlantic AGnlf 
Coasts . . . 
Pacific Coast . 
Northern Lakes 
Western Elvers 

No. 

1,920 

159' 

58 

Gross 

Tons 

662.708 

222,776 

103,259 

No. 

4,086 

1,036 

1,224 

535 

Gross 

Tons 

8,681,022 

2,640,795 

2,644,894 

107,009 

No. 

5,964 

3,464 

875 

1,200 

Gross 

Tons 

366,455 

193,285 

45,760 

27,689 

No. 

8,040 

1,519 

403 

295 

Gross 

Tons 

1,064,617 

192.447 

111.447 
S»,399 

No. 

16,010 

6,178 

2,560 

2,030 

Gross 

Tons 

10,664,802 

3,249,252 

2,806,.«60 

168,097 

Total, 1927 . 

2,137 

988,742 

6,881 

13,873,720 

11,603 

633,129 

1 5,257 

1,891,910 

■26,778 

16,887,601 


1 Includes 301 canal lioats of 37,127 gross tons. 


During the year ended June 30, 1927, there were built and documented ; — 
Sailing vessels, 8 of 326 gross tons; steam vessels, 73 of 11 8, 1 66 gross 
tons ; gas vessels, 588^f 62,848 gross tons ; canal boats, 10 of 2,147 gross tons; 
and b^ges, 238 of 61,167 gross tons ; total, 917 of 245,144 gross tons. 
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The total tonnage entered and cleared for years ending June 30, was 



1924 

1925 

1920 

1927 

Entered 

American .... 
Foreign .... 

Tonnage 

29,006,399 

38,648,979 

Tonnage 

28,685,383 

40,204,415 

Tonnage 

26,928,027 

42,667,203 

Tonnage 

28,404,876 

5 'j, 333, 854 

Total 

67,655,378 

68,889,798 

69,595,280 | 

78,738,730 

Cleared 

American .... 
Foreign .... 

29,809,131 

38,576,031 

29,047,876 

40,930,321 

26,845,411 

43,255,218 

29,867,261 

1 50,921,328 

Total 

67,885,162 

69,978,197 

70,100,629 

j 80,783,589 


Net tonnage (in thousands) of vessels entered and cleared in foreign 
trade by customs districts, year ended December 31, 1926 : — 


Customs Districts 

Entered 

Cleared i 

Customs Districts 

Entered 

Cleared 

Maine and Mew 
Hampshire . 
Massachusetts . 
Rhode Island . 
Connecticut 

New York 
Philadelphia . 

Maryland 

Virginia . 

North Carolina . 

South Carolina . 
Georgia 

Porto Rico 

Florida . 

Tons 

699 

3,783 

289 

37 

20,575 

3,134 

4,182 

4,355 

95 

561 1 
853 
927 
2,630 

i 

Tons ' 
676 
2,511 
265 : 
13 ' 
20,427 
2,354 

3,767 

6,900 

77 

524 

640 

977 

2,225 

Mobile . 

New Orleans . 
Sabine 

Galveston . 

Washington 

Oregon 

San Francisco . 

Los Angeles 

Alaska . . 

Hawaii 

Total . 

Tons 

614 

5,425 

837 

2,378 

5,586 

899 

1,759 

3,623 

820 

818 

Tons 

894 

4,843 

1,094 

3,410 

6,031 

920 

2,125 

3,464 

241 

1,214 

76,984 

79,041 


According to nationality the net tonnage (in thousands) ot“ vessels entered 
and cleared at United States ports in the calendar year 1926 were as 
follows — 


Nationality of 
vessel 

Entered 

Cleared 

Nationality of 
vessel 

Entered 

Cleared , 

American . 

Tons 

26,891 

Tons 

28,582 

Japanese . 
Mexican • 
Nicaraguan 
Norwegian . 
Psnaman . 
Portuguese. 
Spanish 

Swedish 
Yugoslavian 
Another . 

Tons 

2,286 

64 

86 

3.872 

201 

62 

S80 

888 

142 

126 

Tons 

2,531 

63 

87 

3,979 

210 

54 

881 

907 

124 

126 

Belgian 

Brazilian 

British 

Chilean 

Danish . ; 

Danzig 

Dutch. 

French 

German 

Greek . 

Honduran . 
Italian 

483 

169 

30,209 

51 

1,155 

222 

1,734 

1,744 

1,809 

375 

727 

2,759 

464 

155 

30,170 

52 

1,175 

232 

1,748 

1,753 

1,885 

391 

727 

2,796 

Total Foreign 

50,043 

60,509 

j Grand Total . 

76,934 

79,041 


Internal Oommnnications, 

On January 1, 1927, the road mileage in State Highway Systems was 
287,928, of which 163,059 miles were surfaced roads, and 28,456 graded 
and drained. There were also, on January 1, 1926, 3,006,082 miles of rural 
road, of which 521,260 miles were sur&ced. 
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Eailway history in the United States commenced in the year 1828. 
According to Poor's Railway Manual, the extent of railways in operation in 
1830 was 23 miles ; it rose to 62,922 miles in 1870; to 167,191 miles in 1890. 
According to the Interstate Commerce Commission’s corresponding mileage, 
it was (year ended on June 30) in 1900, 198,964 ; in 1910, 249,992 ; in 1916 
(year ended December 31), 266,381 ; in 1920, 263,821 ; in 1921, 262,544; 
in 1922, 261,984 ; in 1923, 262,482 ; in 1924, 262,158 ; in 1925, 261,871 ; and 
in 1926, 261,562, The ordinary gauge is 4 ft, 8^ in. 

Loading of revenue freight cars for 52 weeks ending December 25, 1926, 
reached peak of 53,309,644 cars, which was an increase of 2,085,492 ears over 
the best previous record, that of 1925, and an increase of 4,775,221 cars over 
that of 1924. 

The following table, based on the figures of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, shows some railway statistics for 5 years : — 



Mileage 
owned, 
Dec. 31 

Miles of line owned 

Railways having annual operating 
revenues above 1,000,000 dollar 

dar 

Year 

per 100 
square miles 
of land area 

per 10,000 
of tbe 
population 

Number of 
passengers 

Weisrht of revenue 
freight in tons 

1922 

1923 

1924 
1926 
1920 

250,413 

260,222 

260,156 

249,898 

240,138 

8-42 

8 ‘41 i 

8*41 

8-39 1 

8-38 

22-60 

22-20 

21-84 

21‘45 

21-13 

967,409,205 

986,918.076 

932.678.000 

888.267.000 

860.348.000 

1,840,964,570 

2,338,600,764 

2.171.719.000 

2.304.275.000 

2.452.786.000 


The total capital (stock and funded debt) outstanding on December 81, 
1926, was 21,748,806,000 dollars; the total amount of dividends declared, 
473,683,000 dollars; interest accrued on funded debt, 681,709,000 dollars. 
Equipment in service on Dec. 31, 1926, was as follows : locomotives, including 
electric, 67,282 ; freight cars, 2,436,269 ; passenger train cars, 56,853. 

The telegraphs ot the United States are largely in the hands of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, which had (December 31, 1926) 
249,916 miles of pole line and cable, 1,668,293 miles of wire, and 24,688 
ofiSces. The receipts of all companies in 1926 were 136,406,026 dollars ; 
expenses 121,098,832 dollars ; net income 15,307,194 dollars. 

A very large proportion of the telephone business also is controlled by 
one company. The statistics of this corporation, the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Oompanv, and its associated operating companies which 
together form the ‘Bell Telephone System,’ are shown in the following table 
for 1 anuary 1 of each year : — 


- 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Number of central ofiBces . 

Total miles of wire .... 
Total mites of exchange service wire 
Number of telephone stations owned 1 
Total employees .... 

Number of exchange messages (daily 

average) 2 

Capital of Companies . dollars 

Gross Revenues . . „ 

Net Incomes ... „ 

6,97}' 

89,893,019 

34,813,021 

11,242,318 

279,658 

43,981,000 

1,093,573,000 

677.903.000 

107.246.000 

6,017 1 
46,473,540, 
39,840.840 
12,035,224 
293,095 

46,702,807 
1,144,619,000 
761,219,000 
[ 130,508,000 

5,998 

50.861.000 

44.564.000 

12.816.000 
360,628 

49,980,000 

1,312,881,000 

844.546.000 

155.061.000 

6,115 

66,822,895 

49,279,379 

13,726,056 

808,911 

66,196,677 

1,347,823.005 

894,699,173 

166,069,162 


^ Bell-Kionnectitig stations (owned by other companies) numbered 4,758,000 on Jan. 1, 
1927, and 4,689,430 on Jan. 1, 1928. 2 Preceding year. 
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Particulars of certain items of postal business for the year ended June SO 
are sho-wn as toliows : — 


Transactions in stamped paper : 

Ordinary postage stamps issued (millions) 

Stamped envelopes and wrappers issued (millions) 

Postal cards issued (millions) .... 

Total pieces of mail carried (millions) , 

Second class matter earned : 

Free m county (1,000 pounds) .... 

Paid at pound rates (1,000 pounds) . 

Weight of foreign mails dispatched by sea: 

Letters (1,000 pounds) 

Other articles (1,000 pounds) .... 

Mail registered : 

DoJiiestic, paid (1,000 pieces) .... 

Foreign, ]iaid (l,f.00 pieces) .... 

Official, free (1,000 pieces) ..... 

Registry fees (1,000 dollars) .... 

Mail insured : 

Domestic, parcel post (1,000 pieces) . 

International, Canada only (1,000 pieces) . 

Total fees paw (1,000 dollars) . 

Mail sent C. 0. D. : 

Total pieces sent (1,000) 

Total fees (1,000 dollars) 

On July 1, 1927, there were 60,266 post offices. The total expenditure of 
the Postal Service during the year 1926-1927 was 714,577,491 dollars; total 
receipts, 683,121,988 dollars ; excess of expenditures over revenues, 31, 455, 603 
dollars; losses by fire, burglary, bad debts, &c., 50,697 dollars, making the 
total deficiency in postal revenues 31,506,200 dollars. 

Money orders issued during 1926-27 were as follows : domestic, 
194,216,619, amounting to 1,647,680,285 dollars; international, 8,738,563, 
amounting to 68,961,620; total, 197,950,082, amounting to 1,716,531,905 
dollars. 

For the year ending June 30, 1927, mails were transported by rail on a 
length of 228,992 miles. The total number of employees in the railway mail 
service was 20, 550. During the year there were 18, 114,363,681 distributions 
and redistributions of pieces of mail, exclusive of registered mail, by railway 
postal clerks. 

On June 30, 1927, the postal savings deposits amounted to 147,359,254 
dollars, an increase of 13,180,696 dollars as compared with the previous year. 

Currency and Credit. 

The monetary system has been monometallic since 1873, gold being the 
standard. There are a number of different types of cnnency in circulation, 
the issuance of which are governed by various laws. Gold coin, gold 
certificates, silver dollars. Treasury notes of 1890, and United States notes 
are legal tender to any amount. Subsidiary silver coins are legal tender to 
an amount of Ten Dollars in one payment. 

Gold ceitificates and silver certificates are always backed dollar for dollar 
by gold or silver, respectively, held in the Treasury. They are receivable for 
all public dues and may be held by banks as lawful reserve. Treasury notes 
of 1890 axe redeemable in either gold coin or silver dollars. They art- being 
cancelled when received by the Treasury of the United States and are being 
replaced by silver certificates. United States notes are legal tender for all 


1925 

1926 

1927 

17,387 

2,997 

1,497 

24,358 

16,333 

8,002 

1,668 

25,835 

15,999 

3,945 

1,^34 

26,687 

09,195 

1,341,983 

72,660 

1,414,004 

74,664 

1,478,636 

5,640 

66,229 

5,030 

64,316 

6,181 

70,731 

70,512 

10.993 

7,627 

8,850 

63,807 

10,134 

8,357 

10,947 

65,252 

9,334 

7,943 

11,245 

152,078 

547 

8,051 

187,686 
590 ! 
9,675 

133,210 

549 

9,263 

52,362 

5,562 

51,103 

6,439 

49,806 

6,280 
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debts, public and private, except duties on imports and interest on public 
debt. Federal Reserve Notes, though not legal tender, are receivable by the 
government for all public dues and are receivable on all accounts by all 
Federal Reserve Banks, National Banks, and other member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System. They are redeemable in gold coin at the Treasury, 
and in gold or lawful money at any Federal Reserve Bank. National bank 
notes and Federal Reserve Bank notes are also not legal tender but are 
receivable for all public dues except duties on imports, and may be used by 
the Government in all payments except interest on a public debt. They are 
redeemable in lawful money at the Treasury and at the various banks of 
issue. 

The following statement shows the stock of-United States money, including 
paper currency in circulation in foreign countries and the amount held by 
the Cuban agencies of the Federal reserve banks, on October 1, 1927 ; — 



Stock of Money, October 1, 1927 

Kind of money 

Total 

Held in the 
Treasury or 
by Federal 
reserve banks 

In circulation 

Gold coin and bullion^ .... 

Gold certificates » 

Standard silver dollars .... 

Silver certificates* .... 

Treasury notes of 1890 » . . , . 
Subsidiary silver . . . ' . 

United States notes 

Federal reseive notes 

Federal reserve bank notes 

National bank notes . . . . > . 

Dollars 

4,581,829,381 

1,622,860.229 

537,944,446 

469,688.928 

1,820,850 

296,858.675 

846,681,016 

2,101.405,095 

4,638,468 

703,279,612 

Dollars 
4,189,655.469® 
661,258,900® 
490 023,465 
79,804,338 

16,346,454 

42,386,791 

386,850,636 

218,859 

49,929,977 

Dollars 

892,168,922 

1,061,601,239 

47,920,081 

890,384,590 

1,820,850 

280,012,121 

304,294,225 

1,716,054,460 

4,419,609 

053,349,635 

Total 

8,572,136,593 

6,816,484,968® 

4,860,471,682 


1 Does Dot include gold bullion or foreign coin outside the vaults of the Treasury 
and the Federal reserve banks. 

2 Gold holdings of the Federal reserve banks on this date amounted to 2,961,3F8,291 
dollars, including 2,400,129,301 dollars of gold coin and bullion held by these banks, or 
held for their account in the Treasury, and all of the gold certificates not included as ** in 
circulation,” amounting as shown to 561,258,990 dollars. 

3 Not iucluded in the total. Money held in trust against gold and silver certificates 
and treasury notes of 1890 is included under gold com and bullion and standard silver 
dollars. 

4 Includes gold coin and bullion and standard silver dollars held in the Treasury in 
trust, dollar for dollar, against gold and siver certificates and treasury notes of 1890 
outstanding. The amount of money so held in trust, which is equal to the total amount 
of certificates and notes of 1890 outstanding (2,098,820,007 dollars), must be deducted from 
this total before combining it with total money in circulaion to arrive at total stock of 
money in the United States. 

The coinage of the United States mints in dve calendar years was as 
follows, in dollars : — 


- 

1922 1 

1928 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Gold . 

Silver . 

Minor . 

80,680,016 

84,835,030 

71,600 

45.366.000 

66.288.000 
2,927,080 

206,010,000 

21,627,040 

2,309,690 

192.880,000 

19.874.000 

4.208.000 

78.641.000 

19.826.000 
4,462,000 

Total * 

166,076,646 


229,946,780 

216,467,000 

102,829,000 
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Banking. 

The bankiDg system of the United States includes : (1) National banks 
supervised by the Federal Government, under the National Bank Act of 
1863 and subseq^uent amendments : (2) State banks and trust companies 
organised under the banking laws of the various States ; (3) Federal Beservc 
banks operating under the general supervision of the Federal Reserve Board 
as provided in the Federal Reserve Act of December 23, 1913 ; and (4) 
banks for extending agricultural credits operating under supervision of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board. 

National hanks, numbering 7, 832 on October 31, 1927, are required to have 
a minimum capital of 25,000 dollars. Under certain limitations they are 
permitted to establish branches within the cities in which they are located. 
They ate authori*-ed to issue circulating notes not in excess of paid-in capital, 
secured hy United States bonds of certain issues deposited with the Treasurer 
of the United States. The effective limit upon the note circulation of 
National banks is the amount of bonds eligible as security. On June 30, 
1927, less than 675,000,000 dollars of such bonds were outstanding and 
nearly 666,000,000 dollars of these were on deposit with the Treasurer to 
secure circulation.- National banks on June 30, 1927, reported resources and 
liabilities as follows: — 


Resources 

Thonaands 
of dollars 

Liabilities 

Ihousands 
of dollars 

Loans and discounts i 

18,965,696 

Capital stock paid in . 

1,474,173 

U.S. Government securities 

Surplus fund 

1,266,945 

owned .... 

2,596, IIS 

Undivided profits 

508,421 

Other bonds, securities, &c. 

3,797,040 

National bank notes ont- 

Lawful ireserve with 

standing .... 

650,946 

Federal reserve banks 

1,406,052 

Amount due to National 

Items with Federal reserve 

banks 

976,119 

banks m process of col- 


Amount due to other 

lection .... 

490,916 

banks, bankers, and trust 


Amount due from National 


conn auies 

1.880,818 

banks .... 

1,044,653 

Certified checks and cashiers 

Amount due from other 

checks outstanding . 

538,990 

banks, bankers, and trust 


Demand deposits 

10,923,729 

companies. 

426,381 

Time deposits 

7,316,624 
139 843 

Cash in vault 

304.204 

U.S. deposits 

Exchanges for clearing house 

947, P40 

Bills payable 

248,018 

Other resources . 

1,540, S77 

Other liabilities . 

668,817 

Total resources . 

26,581,943 i 

Total liabilities 

26,581,943 


1 Inclttding le-discounts and customers' liability under letters of credit. 

For state banking institutions, numbering 18,991 on June 80, 1927, 
minimum capital and other requirements imposed by state banking codes 
vary from state to state. In the aggregate these institutions r<"port»*d for 
June 30, 1927, loans of 23,000,000 000 dollars, investments of 10 000,000.000 
dollars, deposits of 33,000,000,000 dollais, and rediscounts of 448,000,000 
dollars. 

There is no central bank in the United States. The Federal reserve 
system, established by Act of December 23. 1913, comprises the Federal 
Reserve Board of eight members sitting in Washington, and 12 Federal Reserve 
banks located one in each of the Federal Reserve districts into which the coiintiy 
is divided. Of the Board members, six are appointed for ten-year terms by 
the President, who designates one to serve as Governor and one as Vice-G ovefnor 
of the Board. The i^ecretarv of the Treasury and Controller of the Onrrency 
are members ex-officio and the Secretary of the Treasury serves ex-offido as 
Chairman of the Board. This Board prescribes administrative regulations 
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and exercises general supervisory powers. In each Federal Reserve district 
the capital of the reserve bank is subscribed by member banks of the district 
in proportion to their capital and surplus. Member banks include all N ational 
banks, since these banks are required by law to join the system, and such 
eligible state banks and trust companies as elect to accept the conditions of 
membership. On June SO, li27, the number of state members was 1309. 
Total re-'Onrces of member banks — ^national and state — amounted on this date 
to 42,810,000,000 dollars, being equal approximately to two-thiids of the 
resources of all banks in the country. Member banks are lequired to deposit 
their reserves in the reserve banks and only deposit credits in the reserve 
banks count as legal reserve for the member banks. The reserve banks are 
authorised to issue Federal Reserve notes secured by gold or eligible paper, 
with a minimum gold reserve of 40 per cent. ; to discount eligible paper for 
member banks ; to fix the rate of discount on advances to member banks 
subject to review and determination of the Federal Reserve Board ; to engage 
in certain open market operations, principally to buy and sell TJ.S. securities 
and bankers’ acceptances; to function as collection agencies and clearing 
houses for member banks ; and to act as fiscal agents of the United States 
Government. These banks make no loans to individuals and carry no 
deposits, except for other banks and for governments. On October 20, 1927, 
the capital funds and total resources of these banks were as follows ; 


District 

Federal 
Reserve Bank 
(in thousands 
of dollars) 

Capital paid 
in and 
Surplus (in 
thousands 
of dollars) 

Total 

Re- 

sources 

District 

Federal 
Reserve Bank 
(in thousands 
uf dollars) 

Capital paid 
m and 
Surplus (in 
thousands 
of dollars) 

Total 

Re- 

sources 

1 

Boston . 

27,0.<14 

410,114 

8 

St. Louis 

15,262 

198,023 

2 

New York . 

101,427 

1,606,419 

9 

Minneapolis . 

10.588 

146,333 

S 

Philadelphia. | 

34.510 

369.985 

10 

Kansas City . 

13,249 

208,081 

4 

Cleveland 

37,684 

508,935 

11 

Dallas . 

12,492 

162,704 

5 

Richmond . 

18,451 

230,530 

12 

San Francisco 

25,442 

434,549 

6 

Atlanta . | 

14,772 1 

278,515 



' i 

1 . - 

7 

Chicago 

49,189 

742,879 


Total . 

860,050 

5,297,071 


Combined resources and liabilities of the 12 Federal Reserve Banks in 
October 1926 and 1927 were as follows: — 


Resources 

October 19, 
1927 

October 20, 
1926 

Reserves : 

Gold 

Other than gold .... 

• 

• 

• • 

1,000 dollars 

2,975,505 

130,475 

1,000 dollars 

2,825,866 

128,928 

Total reserves .... 




8,111,980 

2,954,794 

Non-reserve cash .... 



. 

59,695 

54,920 

Bills and securities : 

Bills discounted 

Bills lionghl in open market . 
U.S. Govenmjent securities . 
Other securities 

• 



417,597 

282,503 

500, .393 

620 

586,622 

292,824 

306,964 

2,500 

Total bills and securities . 



. 

1,201,113 

1,188,910 

Due from foreign banks 

Uncollected Items .... 
Bank premises .... 

All other resources 



: ; 

663 

851,261 

69,774 

12.696 

660 

807,680 

60,039 

13,661 

Total Resources « 

• 

• 

• ■ 

6,297,071 

1 5,080,560 
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Liabilities 

October 19, 
1927 i 

October 20, 
1926 

F.R. motes in actual circnlation 

Deposits : 

Member Bank — reserve account .... 

Government 

Foreign bank 

Other deposits 

Total deposits 

Deferred availability items 

Capital paid in 

Surplus 

All other liabilities 

Total Liabilities 

1,000 dollars i 
1,716,785 

2,883,711 

8,808 1 
12,383 
24,196 

1,000 dollars 
1,729,833 

2,213,488 

19,416 

6,855 

1 17,797 

2,429,098 1 2,257,550 

775,545 1 727,440 

131,275 124,002 

1 228,775 220,310 

15,593 ' 21,419 

5,297,071 ! 5,080,560 

Ratio of total reserves to deposit and F.R. note 
babilities combined 

75*1 per cent, 1 74*1 per cent. 


Banks operating nnder the supervision of the Federal Farm Loan Board 
include the Federal Land Banks (12 in number) and the Joint-Stock Land 
Banks (64 in number) which extend to farmers mortgage loans amortized 
over periods of 20 to 35 years ; and the Eederal Intermediate Credit Banks 
(12 in number) which extend agricultural credits for periods of from 6 months 
to 3 years. Loans outstanding of the Federal and Joint-Stock Land Banks 
amounted on August 31, 1927, to 1,749,393,000 dollars, and of the Federal 
Intermediate Credit banks, on September 24, 1927, to 62,989,000 dollars 

Savings banks and trust companies reported for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, total savings deposits of 26,090,902,000 dollars belonging 
to 48,854,784 depositors, an increase of 1,384,710,000 dollars and 1,592,544 
depositors over previous year. Actual total is much larger as in 14 states 
saving deposits are not separately reported. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The dollar of 100 cents is of the par value of 49*32e:?., or 4 '8665 dollars to 
the pound sterling. 

The monetary unit, in accordance with the monetary law of March 14, 
1900, is the gold dollar of 25*8 grains (or 1’6718 gramme) *900 fine. The 
Government undertakes to maintain parity between gold and silver coin, and 
in 1890 established a fund of 150,000,000 dollars in gold for the repayment 
of United States notes and Treasury notes in gold at sight. This fund has 
been increased to 154,189,000 dollars. 

Gold coins in common use are 20, 10 and 5 -dollar pieces called dcuible 
eagles^ eagles^ and half -eagles. The eagle weighs 258 grains or 16 '71818 
grammes ’900 fine, and therefore contains 232*2 grains or 15*0464 grammes 
of fine gold. 

The silver dollar weighs 412*5 grains or 26*730 grammes *900 fine, and 
therefore contains 371 *25 grains or 24 *067 grammes of fine silver. Subsidiary 
silver coins contain 347 *22 grains of fine silver per dollar. 

Seven kinds of Notes are in circulation in the United States. (1) United 
States Notes, in denominations of 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, 100, 500 and 1,000 
dollars (so-called ‘‘Greenbacks”) which are covered by a gold reserve 
of 164 million dollars in the Treasury. (2) Gold Certificates, in denomina- 
tions of 10, 20, 60, 100, 500, 1,000, 5,000, and 10,000 dollars. (3) Silver 
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Certificates in denominations of 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, 50 and 100 dollars. (4) Trea- 
sury Notes of 1890. (5) Federal Reserve notes in denominations of 5, 10, 
20, 60, 100, 600, 1,000, 5,000 and 10,000 dollars. (6) National Bank 
Notes in denominations of 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, 60, 100, 500 and 1,000 dollars. 
(7) Federal Reserve Bank Notes. Of the note issues only United States 
Notes, Treasury Notes of 1890, and gold cerlificates are legal tender. 

British, weights and measures are usually employed, but the old Win- 
chester gallon and bushel are used instead of the new or imperial standards. 
They are : — 

Wine Gallon = 0‘83333 gallon. 

AU Gallon — 1*01696 ,, 

Bushel . = 0*9692 imperial bushel. 

Instead of the British cwt. a Genial, of 100 pounds, is used ; the short 
ton contains 2,000 lbs. ; the long ton, 2,240 lbs. 


Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Or THB United States in Gkeat Britain. 

Ambassador. — Alanson B. Houghton. Appointed February 24, 1926. 

Counsellor of Embassy. — Ray Atherton. 

Secretaries. — Raymond E. Cox and Robert L. Buell. 

Naval AttachL^Os^-^t. William C. Watts. 

Military AttachL — Col. John R. Thomas, jun., U.S.A. 

Commercial Attach4. — William L. Cooper. 

Consul-General {London). — Horace Lee Washington. 

There are Consular representatives in Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford, 
Bristol, Cardiff, Dundee, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Newcastle, Nottingham, Plymouth, Sheffield, Southampton, 
Stoke, Swansea. 

2. Of Great Britain in the United States. 

Ambassador. — Rt. Hon. Sir Esmd Howard, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., O.V.O., 
(appointed December 31, 1923). 

Minister for Canada. — Hon. Charles Vincent Massey (appointed 
November 26, 1926). 

Secretaries. — Ronald Ian Campbell, J. Balfour, Sir A. W. M. Baillie, 
Bart., H. L. d*A. Hopkinson, and M. R. Wright. 

Naval —Captain the Hon. Aithur Stopford, C.M.G., B.N. 

Military Attachi. — Colonel L. H. R. Pope-Hennessy, D.S.O. 

Air Attache. — Wing Commander T. G. Hethcrington, C.B.E. 

Commercial Counsellor. — John Joyce Broderick, C.M.G. 

Commercial Secretary. — A. J. Pack. 

Consul-General at New yor*.— Sir Harry Gloster Armstrong, K.B.E. 

There are Consular representatives at all the important centres, in- 
cluding Baltimore, Boston, Charleston (S.C.), Chicago, Galveston, New 
Orleans, Philadelphia, Portland (Oregon), Seattle, Los Angeles, New York, 
San Francisco, Savannah, St. Louis, Portland (Maine), Kansas City, 
Washington, D.C., Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and Providence. 
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Statistical and other Books of Eeferenee concerning the 
United States. 

1. Official Publications. 

Statistical Abstract of the United States. Washington. Annual. 

Treaties, Conventions, International Acts, Piotocols, and Agreements between the 
United States of America and other Powers, 1910-1923. Wasliingion, 1923. 

The official publications of the United States are in general issued by the Government 
Departments and Bureaus concerned ; the Department of Agriculture, the Census 
Bureau, tlie Department of Commerce, the Treasury, the Department of the Intenor, 
the Geological Survey (Statistical Departinent), the Mint, the Comptroller of the 
Currency, the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Post Office, the Navy Department, 
the War Department, the Bureau of Education. 

Statistical Atlas of the United States. Published by Census Bureau. Washington, 
1915. 


2. Non-Official Publications. 

American Labour Year-Book. New York. First issue, 1916. 

Abbott (F.) Historical Aspects of the Imniigiation Problem : Chicago and London 1926. 

Adams (C. F.), The Monroe Doctnne. Boston, 1914. 

Adams (Henry), History of the United States of America. 9 vols. New York and 
London, 1891. 

Adams (B. G.), A History of the Foreign Policy of the United States New York, 1925. 

Avery (E. M.), A History of the United States and its People. Vols. 1-7, Cleveland 
and London, 1908 and 1912. 

American Statesmen Series. About 38 vols. Boston, 1880-1907. 

Baedeker’s United States with Excursions into Mexico, Cuba, Porto Bico, and Alaska, 
4th ed. Leipzig, 1009. 

Bancroft (George), History of the United States. New ed. 6 vols. 8. London, 
1882. 

Heard (Charles A. and Mary R.), The Rise of American Civilization. 2 vols.New 
York and London, 1927. 

Beard (Mary R.), A Short History of the American Labour Movement. New York, 
1921. 

Beck (J. M.), The Constitution of the United States. London, 1922. 

Bogart (E. L.), An Economic History of the United States. London, 1923. 

Brown (James Scott), The United States of America : A Study of International Or- 
ganization. Oxford, 1920. 

Brown (W. Adams), The Church in America. London, 1922. 

Bxirton (T. B.), The Constitution of the United States. Loudon, 1924. 

Bryce (Viscount), The American Commonwealth. 2 vols. New ed. London, 1911. 

Caldwell (B,. G.), A Short History of the American People, VoL I, 1492-1860. Vol. IT, 
1860 to Coolidge Administration. New York, 1927. 

Channin? (B.), The United States of America, 1765-1865. London, 1896.~A History of 
tho United States. Vols. 1-5. New York, 1905-22 . — Channing (B.) and Bart (A.B.), 
Guide to the Study of American History. Boston, 1896. 

OoUins (0. W.), The 'Jational Budget System. New York, 1919. 

Corwin (Edward S.), The Presidtut’s Control of Foreign Relations. Oxford, 1917. 

Day (C.), History of Commerce of the United States. London, 1925. 

Dealey (J. Q. ), Foreign Policies of United States. Boston, 1027. 

Dewey (D. R.), Financial History of the United States. London, 1923. 

Dittrich (Dr. Bruno), U.S.A., Das Heutige Gesicht. Breslau, 1927, , 

Dowd fJ.), The Negro in American Life. New York, 1927. 

d’Bstoumelles de Constant (Baron P.), Les Etat-Unis d’Amerique. Paris, 1913. — 
English Translation, ‘ America and her Problems.’ New York, 1915. 

Farrand (Max), The Framing of the Constitution of the United States. New Haven 
and London, 1913. — The Development of the United States. London, 1919. 

Fiske (John), .^erican Political Ideas. 8. New York, 1885. — The Critical Period in 
American History, 1783-1789. London, 1888.— Civil Government in the United States. 
Boston. 1890. — The American Revolution. 2 vols. London, 1897.— Old Virginia and 
her Neighbours. 2 vols. London, 1897. — The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America, 
London, 1899.— New France and New England. 2 vols. Boston, 1903. 

Fortnan (S. E.), A History of tho American People. London, 1923. 

Foster (R.), Commentaries on the Constitution of the United States, Historical and 
J uridical. London. In progress. 

Ganoe (W. A.), The History of the United States Aimy. London, 1924. 

Greene (B. B.), A Short History of the American People. Vol I. New York, 1922. 

Bart (A. B.), Actual Government as AppUed under American Conditions. [In 

E 
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‘ Aiaericaii Citizen * Series]. London, 1903.— Social and Economic Forces in American 
Histoiy. Ciaca^o and Camljridge, 1914.~The Monroe Doctrine. London, 191C. 

Bart (A. B ), (editor), The American Nation : A History from Original Sources by 
Associated Scholars. 27vols. New York, 1904-1908 — ^The American Tear Book. Annual. 
New York. 

Haskhi (F. J.), The Ameiican Government. Philadelphia and London, 1912. 

Basse (Adelaide R ), Indf'x to United States Documents relating to Foreign Affairs, 
182S-1801. 3 Parts. Washin«tnn, 1914-1022. — Index o' Economic Material m Documents 
of the States of the United States (Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New York, California, Illinois, Kentuckv. Delaware, Ohio, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania). IVashington, various dates. 

Hassert (Kurt), Die Yereinigten Staaten von Amenka a^s politische und wirtschaftliche 
"Weltmacht geograplnsch betrachtet. Tttbingen, 1922. 

Hepburn (A B ), History of Currency in the United States. New York, 1915. 

Holcombe (A N.), State Government in the United States. New York, 1926.— The 
Political Parties of To-day. New Y’ork, 1025. 

Bornbloic (A.), A History of the Theatre in America. 2 vols New York, 1920. 

Boricill (H. W,), The Usages of the Ameiican Constitution, London, 1925. 

Bunt (G.), The Department of State of the United States, its History and Functions. 
London and New Haven, 1914. 

James (H. G ), Local Government in the United States. New York, 1921. 

Jc7inini/s (VT. W.), A History of Economic Progress in the United States. London, 
1926. 

Johnston (Alex.), History of American Politics. New York, 1898.— American Political 
History (ed. by Woodburn), 2 vols. 1905-07. 

Johnston (B. R.) and otliers. History of Domestic and Foreign Commerce of the United 
States. Washington, 1915 

Kemmerer (W ), Pi'stal Savings ; An Historical and Ciitical Study of the Postal Savings 
Bank System in the United States. Princeton, 1918.— The A B.C. of the Federal Reserve 
System. Princeton, 1919 

Kimball (E.), State and Municipal Government in the United States. London, 1022. 

King (W. I.), The Wealth and Income of the People of the United States. New York, 
1916. ’ 

Lapsley (G.) Editor, The America of To-Day. Cambridge, 1019. 

Lat(ini, (J. H.), A History of American Foreign Policy, New York, 1927. 

Lindquist (G. E. E.), The Red Indian in the United States. New York, 1928, 

lippincott (1.), and Tuchtr (H. R.), Economic and Social Histoiw of the United States. 
2nd ed. New York. 1927. 

Long (P.), Genesis of the Constitution of the United Stales of America. New York and 
London, 1926, 

Low (A. M.), The American People: a Study iu National Psychology. 2 vols, 
London, 1910 and 1912. 

McDougall The American Nation: its problems and psychology. London, 


MeLau(rhlin(A. C.), The History of the American Nation. New York, 1918. 

MeMaster (J, B.), History of the People of the United States. 8 vols. New York, 
18S3-1927. * 

Mathcits (J. M.), American State Government. New York, 1924. 

Metre (T W. van), Economic History of the United States. New York, 1923. 

Mills {S. Travers), Great Britain and the United States. A Critical Review of their 
Historical Relations. Oxford, 1920. 

Moore (J. B.), Digest of International Law. 8 vols. Washington, 1906. — American 
Diplomacy. New York and London, 1905. 

J\I onson (3. B.), The Oxford History of the United States. 2 vols. London and Oxford, 


Mowai (E. B.), The Diplomatic Relations of Great Britain and the United States. 
London, 1027. 

Mutwo (W. B.), A Bibliography of Municipal Government in the United States. 
London, 1915. 

Horton (T. J.), The Constitution of the United States. London, 1923 
Hoyes (A. D,), Forty Years of American Finance (1865-1908). New* York, 1926.— Tlie 
War Period of American Finance. New York, 1927 

Osgood (H. L.), The American Colonies in the Eighteenth Century. 4 vols. Loudon, 1925. 
Payne (G. H.), History of Journalism in the United States. New York, 1921. 

Porfer (Kirk H.), A History of Suffrage m the United States, Chicago, 1919. 

Rhodes (J . F.), History of the United States (1860-96). 8 vols. London, 1893-1920.— 

History of the Civil War. London, 1919. 

Hiehar^on{J, D.), Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 1789-1897. 
10 vols. Washington, 1896-1899. 

SooMveZt (Theodore), The Winning of the West. 6 vols. New York, 1906.— An Auto- 
biography, London, 1913. 
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Bom (E. a.). The Old World m the New. The Significance of Past and Present inimi- 
gration to the American People. London. 1914, • 

Schouler (J.), The United States under the Constitution. 6 foIs. Kew York, 1809. 

SdmyUr (R. L.), Tho Constitution of the United States. Londuii, 1924. 

Seott (J. B.), Editor. The Declaiatiou of ImleiienUenee. The Articles of Confedera- 
tion. The Constitution of tlie United States. York and London, lOlS.— Judicial 

Settlement of Controversies Between State,s of the American Union. An Analysis of 
Cases Decided in the Sniireiiie Court of the United States. Oxford, 1920. 

Schlesintjer (A.), Political and Social Hi.story of the United States, lb29-1925. London, 
1925. 

Seudder (H. E.), American Commonwealths. [A series of histories of separate States 
by various writers.] Boston, 1884, isc. 

Siegfried (Andre), Les Etats-Unis d’Aujoiirdlmi. Paris, 1927. English Translation, 
‘America Comes of Age,’ New Y'ork ana London, 1927. 

Smith (J. R ), North America. London, 1925 

Stanwood (Edward), History of the Presidency. Boston, 1898. — American Tanff Con- 
troversies in the Nineteenth Century. 2 vols. Boston and London, 190 i. 

Sullivan (Mark), Our Times : The United States, 1900-1925. 2 vois. London and New 
York, 1927. 

Sumtehrast (F. C. de) Americans and the Britons. London, 1915.— The Making of 
America. London, 1919. 

Taft (W. H.), Popular Government. New Haven, 1913.— Our Chief Magistrate and his 
Powers. New York, 1917. 

Taussig (F. W.), Tariff History of the United States. New York, 1914. 

Taylor (H.), Origin and Growth of the English Constitution, and out of ib that of the 
Republic of the United States. 2 vols. London, 1899. 

Thomas (D. Y.). One Hundred Years of the Monroe Doctrine, New York, 1923. 

Thompson (S.), A Short History of American Railways: Covering Ten Decades 
London, 1925. 

Thorpe (P. N.) Amencan Charter-s, Constitutions, and Organic Laws. 7 vols. 
Washington, 1909.— The Essentials of American Constitutional Law. London, 1918. 

Trent (W P.) anil others.— A History of American Literature (Supplementary to the 
Cambridge History of Emxlish Literature). Cambridge, 1918. 

Trevelyan (Sir G. O.], The American Revolution. 3 Pts. London, 1898-1907. 

Tyne (0. H. van). The Causes of the War of Independence: Being the first volume 
of a History of the Founding of the American Republic. London, 1922. 

Usher (R. G.), The Rise of the American People. London, 1916. 

JFaji^en (Charles), The Supreme Court in the United States. 3 vols. London, 1923. 

Willoughby (W, W.) (editor), The American Constitutional System. New York, 1U04.— 
American State Series. 8 vols. New York, 1905-1908. 

Wilson (Woodrow), A History of the American People. 5 vols. New York, 1902.— 
Congressional Government. New edition. London, 1914. 

Winsor (Justin), (editor), Narrative and Critical History of America, 8 vols. New York 
1884-89. 

Woodbum (J. A.), The American Republic and its Government. Revised edition. 
London, 1918. 

Wright (Quincy), The Control of American Foreign Relations. New edition. London, 
1924. 


STATES AND TERRITOEIES 

JFor information as to St<xte and Local Government^ see under United 
States^ p, 4:36. 

See also mider Instruction^ Justice and Grime, Fauperism, Defence, 
Froduction and Industry, 


ALABAMA. 

Constitutioil and Government. — The State of Alabama was admitted 
into the UriiorL on December 14, 1819. The legislature consists of a Senate 
of 35 members and a House of Representatives of 106 members ; aU the 
legislators being elected for four years. 

Governor , — Bibb Graves, 1927-1931 (7,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — John Brandon. 

The State is divided into 67 counties. The State Capital is Montgomery. 
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Area and Population. — Area 51,998 square miles, including 719 square 
miles of water. Census population Jan. 1, 1920, 2,348,174. 

The population at the date of each Federal census was as follows : — 



Population 

Years 

Whiter 

Negro 

Total 

Per So, 
Mile 

isno 

834,012 

678,489 

1,613,401 

29 5 

19CM) 

1,001,390 , 

827,307 

1,828,697 

35*7 

mio 

1,229 811 ' 

008,282 

2,138,003 

41*7 

1920 i 

1,447,522 

000,052 

2,348,174 

45-8 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. 


Estimated population July 1, 1928, 2,573,000. 

By sex and race the population in 1920 was thus distributed : — 


— 

"White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . . . . 

; 733,039 

439,779 

76 

211 

1,173,106 

Female 

713,903 

460,878 

9 

194 

1,175,069 

Total 

1,447,032 

900,652 

1 

405 

2,348,174 


The foreign -bom white population numbered 17,662 (0*8 per cent, of 
the total population of the State), of whom 2,427 (13 '7 per cent.) were 
German, 1,942 (11*0 per cent.) English, 809 Irish, 975 Scotch, 1,582 (9*0 
per cent.) Russian, and 2,732 (15*5 per cent.) Italian. The large cities 
(census population in 1920), Birmingham 178,806 ; Mobile, 60,777; Mont- 
gomery (capital), 43,464. Of tbe total population in 1920, 21*7 per cent, 
were urban and 38*4 per cent. Negro. 

BeligioU and Instruction. — Protestant churches are in the ascend- 
ency in the State. The order of strength of different religious bodies is : 
Baptist, Methodist, Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, Disciples of Christ. 

The public elementary and secondary schools in 1925 had 15,804 
teachers and 600,731 enrolled pupils. In 1924, the public high schools had 
1,283 teachers and 31,593 pupils; the 7 public normal schools had 7,074 
pnpils ; the 9 agricultural schools 67 teachers and 1,962 enrolled pupils 
(1928). Total expenditure on education (1925) 14,342,000 dollars (excluding 
private and denominational schools). For superior and professional educa* 
tion there are various institutions, the most important (1923) being: — 


Founded 

Institutions 

Instructors 

Students 

1831 

: University of Alabama (State) .... 

215 

5,187 

1859 

Birmingbam-Sonthem 

44 

950 

1872 

Alabama Pol\ technic Institute .... 

196 

2,962 

1909 

Woman's College of Alabama .... 

40 

402 

1880 

Tuskegee Normal & Industrial Inst. (Coloured) 

— 

2,811 


Finaiice and Defence. — The revenue is derived partly from occupation 
taxes, but mostly from taxes on property of all kinds, the assessment 
being made at 60 per cent, of the cash value for State and county purposes 
by the county assessors on the sworn statements of the taximyei’s. 
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The receipts and disbursomeuLs for the year ending September 80, 1927, 
were : — 

Dollars 

Balance in hand, Oct. 1, 1926 .... 1,385,827 

Receipts, 1926-7 32,503,728 

Total 33,889,555 

Disbursements, 1926-7 33,095,580 

Balance, Sept. 30, 1927 793,975 


The bonded debt of the State on Oct. 1, 1927, amounted to 42,707,000 
dollars. In 1927, the assessed value of real and personal property was 
1,153,435,009 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1927, consisted of 208 officers, 2 warrant 
officers and 2,755 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Alabama is largely an agricultural State ; 
the number of farms in 1925 was 237,631 ; the farm area was 16,739,139 
acres, of which 7,691,713 acres w^ere crop land ; the value of all farm pro- 
perty was 500,740,322 dollars (1925). White farmers numbered 152,310; 
negro farmers, 85,321. The chief crops in 1926 are maize, 45,765,000 
bushels ; wheat, 94,000 bushels ; oats, 3,036,000 bushels; potatoes, 2,030,000 
bushels. Sugar-cane is largely grown and 3,080,000 gallons of syrup were 
manufactured in 1925. On January 1, 1928, the live-stock comprised 

89.000 horses, 321,000 mules, 350,000 milch cows, 709,000 other cattle, 

66.000 sheep, and 982,000 swine. In 1926 the area under cotton was 

3.770.000 acres ; the yield was 1,490,000 bales of cotton, valued at 

79.715.000 dollars. Area of national forest lands on June 30, 1926, 
120,884 acres. 

In 1925, there were 2,349 manufacturing establishments, employing 
116,599 wage-earners who earned 101,242,839 dollars, used raw material worth 
325,684,194 dollars, and turned out products valued at 552,824,044 dollars. 
The pig-iron output amounted to 2,953,000 long tons in 1926; 22,356,000 
short tons of coal were mined the same year. Iron ore, 1926, amounted 
to 6,848,000 long tons. Portland cement output, 1926, was 6,710,000 
barrels. The mineral output in 1925, comprising coal, iron ore, cement 
and clay products, was valued at 77,139,000 dollars. Steel products in 
1925 reached value of 74,738,760 dollars; cotton goods, 85,982,623 dollars ; 
cast-iron pipe, 46,184,691 dollars. Other large industries are railway-car 
construction, the manufacture of fertilisers, of cotton-seed oil and cake, 
and of turpentine and resin. On July 31, 1926, there were 1,470,000 
active spindles in the State consuming 494,000 bales of cotton. 

The chief port of Alabama is Mobile, through which there is a large trade. 
The larger rivers in the State are navigable (except at low water) for 
several hundred miles ; the Alabama river for 400 miles. In 1925 the rail- 
ways within the State had a length of 5,303 miles, exclusive of 384 miles of 
electric railway. The State system of roads comprises 3,936 miles, of which 
2,172 had been surfaced by January 1, 1927. 

On June SO, 1926, Alabama had 102 national banks with resources of 

179.116.000 dollars, demand deposits of 71,364,000 dollars, savings deposits 
of 53,680,000 dollars. State banks and trust companies had savings deposits 
of 48,728,000 dollars. 

British Vicc-CoMd at Mobile . — Thomas John MeSweany. 
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Books of Beference. 

lleports of the various Executive Departments of tlie State. 

The British Consular Deports for the consular district of New Orleans. London, annual. 
Brewer (W.), Alabama, her History, Eesources, War Eecord, and Public Men. 
Montgomery, Ala., 1S72, 

Flt:iiihig(W L ), Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama. NewYorkand London, 1905. 
Harper (B.M.l. Economic Btttany of Alabama. Montgomery, 1913. 

Owen(T. M.), Bibliograi'hy of Alabama Washington. 1897. 

Owen T. M ), Alabama Ofl’iCial and Statistical Register. Montgomery, 1903, 1907, 1911, 
1913, lOlS.—Histon of Alabama, and Dictionary of Alabama Biography, 1921. 

Pickett (A. JOs History of Alabama Owen’s Edition). Birmingham, Ala., 1000. 


ARIZONA. 

Govemment.—Arizona was admitted into the Union as a Sovereign 
State on February 14, 1912. In the laws which the first State Legislature 
of Arizona enacted, tiie affairs of State government are placed under direct 
control of the people, who can at any time exercise the machinery of the 
Initiative, Referendum and the Recall, Among the amendments to the 
Constitution upon which, the people voted in 1912 was one giving the State 
power to engage in industrial pursuits. 

The State Senate consists of IS members, and the House of Representa- 
tives 46. The State is represented in the National Congress by one member 
of the lower house and two Senators. 

Governor , — George P. Hunt, 1927-29 (6,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — ^James H. Kerby. 

The State capital is Phoenix (population in 1924 estimated at 45,000). 
Tucson had a population of 20,292 in 1920. The State is divided into 14 
counties. 

Area, Population and Instruction.— Area ii3,8io square miles, 
including 146 square miles of water. The Indian reservations had an area 
of 33,891 square miles in 1926, with a population of 44,729. According 
to the 1920 census, population is 834,162. 

The population in four census years was : — 


Years . 

White 1 

Negro 1 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

Years 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1890 ! 

86,886 

1,357 

88,243 

0-8 

1910 

202,345 

326,157 

2,009 

204,354 

1-8 

1900 

121,083 

1,843 

122 931 

1*1 

1920 

8,005 

334,162 

2-9 


1 IncladiDg Indians and Asiatics. 


The estimated population in 1925 was 407,702 ; on July 1, 1928, 474,000. 
In 1920 the population by race and sex was : — 



White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male 

169,345 

6,859 

1,370 

17,028 

183,602 

Female 

132,104 

3,146 

849 

16,961 

160,560 

Total . . . . 

291,449 i 

8,006 

1,719 

32,989 

334,162 


In 1920, 78,099, or 23 '4 per cent, of the total population of the State, 
were foreign-bom white, of whom 2,882 were English, 60,325 (77*2 per 
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cent.) Mexicans, 1,962 Canadians, 1,516 Germans, 1,206 Irish, and 1,261 
Italian, Of the total population in 1920, 35 '2 per cent, were urban and 
2*4 per cent. Negro, 

The order of strength of religions bodies is *. Roman Catholics, Methodists, 
Baptists, Episcopalians, Mormons, Presbyterians, CongregationMists. 

School attendance is compulsory for children between the ages of 8 and 
16 years dming the entire school tenii. Instruction is free for pupils from 
6 to 21 years of age. The enrolled pupils in 1924 in the 439 district 
elementary schools were 64,985, and there were 2,013 teachers. Forty- 
two public high schools had 9,914 pupils and 537 teachers. Two public 
normal schools at Tempe and Flagstaff had 1,771 students and 55 teachers. 
The total expenditure for public elementary and secondary schools in 1925 
was 7,975,000 dollars. The State University of Arizona, at Tucson, founded 
in 1885, had 122 professors and 2,339 students' in 1923-24. There is a 
State Agricultural School also at Tncson. 

Finance and Defence. — Revenues are derived mainly from the general 
property tax levied on all property not specially exempted. The revenue 
and expenditure in the year ending June 30, 1927, were 


Dollars 

Balance in hand July 1, 1926 . . . , 1,840,817 

Receipts, 1926-27 13,614,246 


Total 15,455,063 

Disbursements, 1926-27 13,226,788 


Balance, June 30, 1927 .... 2,228,275 


The bonded debt, June 30, 1927, amounted to 2,848,275 dollars. The 
net value of taxable real and personal property amounted to 673,127,177 
dollars. 

The National Guard consists (June 30, 1927) of 57 officers, 1 warrant 
officer and 848 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Arizona, with its dry climate, is not well 
suited for agriculture, but along the watercourses and where irrigation is 
used the soil is productive. The wide pasture-lands in this State are 
favourable for the rearing of cattle and sheep. Several large reservoirs for 
the storage of water have been constructed by the United States and State 
Government, notably the Roosevelt dam, which supplies water to the rich 
Salt River Valley District, of which Phoenix is the principal city. The 
Government has completed the Ynma project, by which the waters of the 
lower Colorado River are brought to the Arizona side under the river by 
means of an inverted syphon. Other similar irrigation and hydroelectric 
projects are the San Carlos Dam, to empound the waters of the Gila river ; 
the Mormon Flats Dam, on the Salt River, about 30 miles below the Roosevelt 
Dam, for furnishing electrical power to many of the largest copper mines in 
the State and many of the smaller cities and towns ; and another dam on 
the Salt River, between the Roosevelt and Mormon Flats Dams. 

In 1925 Arizona contained 10,802 farms, with 10,101,361 acres of pasture 
land and 578,246 acres of crop land, out of a total farm area of 11,065,291 
acres. The total value of all farm property was (in 1925) 194,048,096 
dollars, and the most important crops (1926) were as follows Cotton, 115,000 
bales ; wheat, 950,000 bushels ; corn, 1,120,000 bushels ; citrus fruits 
(oranges, lemons, tangerines, and grape fruit), 160,000 boxes. On January 
1, 1928, there were 98,000 horses, 35,000 milch cows, and 546,000 other 
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cattle, 1,267,000 sheep, and 17,000 swine. The wool clip in 1926 amounted 
to 6,758,000 pounds of wool. The national forests in the State have an 
area (June 30, 1926) of 11,316,232 acres, and the Grand Canyon has been 
made a National Park. 

The mining industries of the State are important, producing copper, 
gold, silv'er, asbestos, lead, and zinc. The production of gold in 1926 
amounted to 230,000 ounces; silver, 7,508,000 ounces, value 4,685,000 
dollars; copper (1926), 729,325,000 pounds; and lead (1926) 10,648 short 
tons. The total value of all minerals mined in 1925 was 114,203,000 
dollars. The leading industry, the smelting and refining of copper, had 
production in 1925 valued at 106,926,324 dollars. 

In 1925 there were 2,409 miles of steam railroad. The state has 2,031 
miles of road of which 1,421 had been surfaced by 1927. 

On June SO, 1926, Arizona had 15 national banks with resources of 
27,150,000 dollars, demand deposits of 12,777,000 dollars, savings deposits 
of 6,049,000 dollars ; State banks and trust companies had savings deposits 
of 19,180,000 dollars. 

Books of Eeference. 

The Beports of the varioiis Executive Departments of the State. 

Census Bulletins. Census of Manufactures, 1910. Washington, 1913. 

lavish, History of Arizona, 101 S. 8 vols. 

Samilton (P.), The Eesources of Arizona. Arizona, 1881. 

McClintoch, History of Arizona, 1014. 3 vols. 

Noble (h. P.), The Shinumo Quadrangle, G-rand Canyon District, Arizona. (U.S. Geol. 
Surv., Bulletin 549.) Washington, 1914. 


ARKANSAS. 

G-OVernmeEt. — The State was admitted into the Union on June 15, 
1836. The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 35 members, 
elected for four years, partially renewed every two years, and a House of 
Representatives of 100 members elected for two years. The Sessions arc 
biennial and limited to 60 days unless extended by a two-thirds vote of each 
House. Senators and Representatives must be citizens, the former 25 years 
of age and the latter 21, and both must have resided in the State two years, 
and in the county or district one year next before election. The State is 
represented in Congress by two Senators and seven Representatives. 

Governor , — John E. Martineau (1927-29) (4,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State.^. B, Higgins. 

The State is divided into 75 counties. The State Capital is Little Rock. 


Area, Population, Instruction. — ^Area 53,335 square miles (810 square 
miles being water). Census population on Jan. 1, 1920, 1,762,204. 
Population in the four census years was as follows ; — 


Years 

Population 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per Sq. 
MUe 

1860 

1900 

1910 

1920 

324,191 

944,708 

1,131,558 

1,279,984 

111,259 

366,856 

442,891 

472,220 

435,450 

1,311,664 

1,574,449 

1,752,204 

8 -3 
25*0 
30-0 
38*4 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. 
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The estimated population on July 1, 1928, was 1,944,000. 
In 1920 the population by birth and sex was ; — 


Male 

Female 

"White 1 Negro 

Asiatic 1 Indian 

Native. 
649,678 
616, *204 

Foreign. 

8,591 

5,884 

286,895 

235,325 

103 ! 61 

18 i 46 

1 

Total 

1,265,782 

13,975 ! 

! 472,220 

121 106 


There were 895,228 males and 856,976 females in 1920. 

Of the foreign-bom white population which, in 1920, represented 0*8 per 
cent, of the total population, 3,979 (28*5 per cent.) were German, 1,137 
(8-1 per cent.) English, 676 Irish, 1,314 (9*4 per cent.) Italian, and 880 
Canadians. 

Little Rock (capital) had a population of 65,142 in 1920 ; Fort Smith, 
28,870; Pine BlujGf, 19,280; Hot Springs, 11, 69^ Of the total population 
in 1920, 16*6 per cent, were urban and 27*0 per cent. Negro. 

The most numerous religious bodies in the State are Baptist, Methodist, 
Roman Catholic, Disciples of Christ, and Presbyterian, in the order 
named. 

The State provides separate schools for white and black children. 

In 1926, the 6,316 elementary schools bad 11,345 teachers (3,862 males 
and 7,483 females) and 466,858 enrolled pupils (231,655 hoys and 285,203 
girls) ; the number of high schools was 400 with 1,421 teachers (568 men 
and 853 women) and 80,381 pupils (13,671 boys and 16,710 girls) ; 2 public 
normal schools had 63 teachers and 1,160 students (406 men and 754 women). 
The University of Arkansas, founded in 1872 at Fayetteville, had, in 1921-22, 
110 professors and 1,054 students. There were in 1921-22 a large Baptist 
college (Ouachita College at Arkadelphia founded in 1886) with 21 professors 
and 263 students, a Presbyterian college (Arkansas College, founded in 1872 
at Batesville) mth 14 professors and 150 students, and a Methodist %iscopal 
college (Hendrix College, founded in 1884 at Conway) with 18 professors and 
380 students. Philander Smith College, established in 1877, at Little Rock 
(for coloured students) had 14 professors and 108 men and 1S6 women 
students. Expenditure on education (1926), 14,911,064 dollars, of which 
12,194,868 dollars were for elementary and secondary and 2,716,196 for all 
other schools. 


finance and Defence. — The total receipts and expenditure for the 
year ending June 30, 1925, were : — 


Dollars. 


Balance in hand, July 1, 1924 . 3,446,351 

Receipts, 1924-25 .... 22,508,835 


Total . 

Disbursements, 192^25 . 


25,955,186 

21,851,851 


Balance, June 30, 1925 . . . 4,103,335 

The State debt on October 1, 1927, amounted to 15,903,166 dollars, most of 
it in 3 per cent, interest-hearing bonds. The assessed value of propei*ty 
(1927) was 614,383,152 dollars, According to the Council of the Corpora- 
tion of Foreign Bondholders, the State has a defaulted debt estimated at 
about 8,700,000 dollars. 
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The National Guard on June 30, 1927, consisted of 131 officers, 2 warrant 
officers and 2,096 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Arkansas is an agricultural State. In 
1925 the total farm area was 15,632,439 acres, of which 7,323,199 acres were 
crop Ip-nd (number of farms, 221,991). The value of all farm property- 
in 1925 was 628,846,351 dollars. In the north maize (41,533,000 bushels 
in 1926), wheat (405,000 bushels), oats, potatoes, hay and forage crops arc 
grown ; in the south, cotton and tobacco. For 1926 the cotton area was 

3.859.000 acres, and the yield 1,620,000 bales, valued at 89,100,000 dollars. 
In the north-west, fruits, especially apples and peaches, are growm. The 
cultivation of roses (for perfumes) is pursued locally. Live stock on January 
1, 1928, comprised 147,000 horses, 335,000 mules, 379,000 milch cows, 

817.000 other cattle, 54,000 sheep, and 1,088,000 swine. The national forests 
in Arkansas on June 30, 1926, had an area of 968,842 acres. 

The State has a large coal area; 1,720,000 short tons were mined in 1926. 
The State also produces manganese ores and lead, whetstones (from nevacu- 
lite), bauxite (for aluminium), petroleum (59,229,000 barrels in 1926). The 
quarries yield limestone, sandstone, granite, and slate, besides asphalt, 
mineral waters, and natural gas. Total mineral output iu 1925 was valued 
at 87,186,000 dollars. 

Of the industries the cutting and working of timber is the most important 
(1,697 establishments). Arkansas, according to the census of manufactures 
of 1925, had 1,257 manufacturing establisliments employing 43,977 wage- 
earners earning 37,538,492 dollars. 

The foreign trade of the State is carried on through the port of New 
Orleans ; cotton and lumber transported down the Mississippi are the chief 
exports. In 1925, there were in the State 4,918 miles of steam railway and 
125 miles of electric railway. 

On June 30, 1926, Arkansas had 84 national banks with resources of 

105.181.000 dollars, demand deposits of 40,783,000 dollars and savings 
deposits of 28,553,000 dollars ; State banks and trust companies had savings 
deposits of 41,758,000 dollars. 


Books of Eeference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Constitution and G-Ovenunent. — California, though unexplored and 
practically unknown to Europeans, was from its discovery down to 1846 
politically associated with Mexico. On July 5, 1846, the American flag was 
hoisted at Monterey, and a proclamation was issued declaring California to 
be a portion of the United States, and on February 2, 1849, by the treaty 
of Guadalupe-Hidalgo, the territory was formally ceded by Mexico to the 
United States, and was admitted to the Union September 9, 1850. 
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Tlie State Legislature is comx‘>osed of ilie Senate of forty members (not 
more than one senator to a county), elected for terms of four years — half the 
number being elected each two years — and the Assembly, eighty members, 
elected for two years. Regular sessions are held biennially in the odd 
numbered years. 

The qualifications for eligibility to the Senate or Assembly are citizenship 
of the State for three years and residence in the district for one year. 

California is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 11 Representatives. 

Governor.— Clement Calhoun Young, 1927-31 (10,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State, — F. C. Jordan. 

California is divided into fifty-eight counties, one of which — San 
Francisco — ^has a combined county and city government. The legislative 
authority is vested in a board of 18 supervisors elected from the city and 
county at large. Each of the other counties is governed by a board of 5 
supervisors elected from districts. The seat of the State Government is at 
Sacramento. 


Area and Poplllation.““Area 158,297 square miles (2,645 square 
miles being water). 

The population at the date of each of the Federal censuses was as follows : 


Years 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1870 

555,975 

4,272 

560,247 

3*6 

1900 

1,474,008 

11,045 

1,485,053 

9*5 

1910 1 

2,355,904 

21,646 

2,377,549 

15*3 


3,388,098 

88,763 

3,426,861 

22*0 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. 


Estimated population, July 1, 1928, 4,556,000. 
In 1920 the population by sex and rp.ce was : — 



White 

Negro 

Chinese ^ 

Japanese 

Indian 

Male j 

Female 

1,710,223 

1,554,4S8 

19,837 

18,926 

29,032 

5,043 

45,414 

26,538 

9,085 

8,275 

Total 

8,264,711 


34,075 

71,952 

17,360 


1 Including all others. 


Of the total population in 1920, 1,813,591 were males, and 1,613,270 
were females (68*0 per cent were urban, and 1*1 per cent, Negro). 

There are about 27 Indian reservations in the State, with a total area 
(1926) of 674 square miles. There were 18,913 Indians in the State in 
1926. 

Three-fourths of the population of California are of American birth. 
Of the 681,662 persons of white foreign birth in 1920, representing 19*9 per 
cent, of the total population of the State, 67,180 (9*9 per cent.) were 
German, 45,308 (6*6 per cent.) Irish, 58,572 (8*6 per cent.) English, 16,697 
Scotch, 59,662 Canadian, 20,387 French, 88,502 (13*0 per cent.) Italian, 
31,925 Swedish, 86,610 (12*7 per cent.) Mexicans, and 10,318 Greeks, with a 
sprinkling of Portuguese, Spanish, Norwegians, Danes, Swiss, Russians, 
and Armenians. 
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The estimated population of the larger cities on July 1, 1925, was : Los 
Angeles, 1,260,000; San Francisco, 622,000 ; Oakland, 280,000; Long 
Beach, 125,000; San Diego, 106,047; Sacramento, 100,000 ; Fresno, 

70.000 ; Pasadena, 80,643 ; and Berkeley, 74,764. In 1926 the death-rate 
was 14 ‘2 per 1,000 ; the birth-rate, 19*9 ; and the marriage-rate, 13 '7. 

Bieligion and Instruction. — In the matter of religious association all 
churches are represented in California, the Roman Catholic being much 
stronger than any other single church ; next are Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Jlaptists, Congregationalists, Disciples of Christ and Episcopalians. 

Education is compulsory for children from 8-16 years of age for eight 
months in the year. In 1926-27, the elementary schools had an enrolment 
of 659,188 pupils (339,016 boys and 820,172 girls), with 21,970 teachers ; 
the public high schools had an enrolment of 472,516 pupils (234,195 boys 
and 238,321 girls), and 9,868 teachers; public kindergartens had an enrol- 
ment of 73,001 pupils and 1,310 teachers. The total expenditure during 
the year 1926-27 for the above branches of education was 141,577,131 
dollars. The 7 teachers’ colleges had 10,562 students (1,328 men and 
9,224 women) and 187 teachers. 

There are in California three great universities — ^the University of Cali- 
fornia (State), Leland Stanford Junior University, and the University of 
Southern Califomia. The University of California comprises the following 
departments of resident instruction and research : At Berkeley, the Colleges 
of Letters and Science, Agriculture, Chemistry, Commerce, Mechanics, 
Mining, and Engineering, the Graduate Division and the Schools of Juris- 
pradenee, Education, and Architecture ; at San Francisco, the George 
Williams Hooper Foundation for Medical Research and the Schools of 
Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, and Fine Arts, and the Hastings College of 
the Law (affiliated) ; at Los Angeles, the Southern branch of the University 
of California, including a College of Letters and Science and a Teacher’s 
College, also the Los Angeles Medical Department, a graduate school ; at 
Mount Hamilton, the Lick Astronomical Department; at Riverside and 
Davis, Teaching and Research Branches of the College of Agriculture ; at 
La Jolla, the Scripps Institution of Oceanography. In 1926-27, during the 
regular college year, there were at Berkeley, 722 officers of instruction and 
10,962 students; at Los Angeles, 278 officers of instruction and 6,767 
students ; at other centres, 505 officers of instruction and research and 1,062 
students: a grand total (with deduction for duplicates) of 1,518 officers and 
18,702 resident students. The total annual income of the University is about 

10.200.000 dollars. Leland Stanford Junior University near Palo Alto was 
chartered in 1885, and opened its doors to students in 1891. It has an 
endowment now amounting to about 40,870,135 dollars in interest-bearing 
funds, of which 22,000,000 dollars, besides large landed estates, was given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Leland Stanford in memory of their son. In 1927 it had 
493 professors and teachers and 3,434 students. The University of Southern 
California at Los Angeles (Meth. Episcopal) had 550 instructors and 12,217 
students (1926-26). It has an endowment of one million dollars. Cali- 
fornia (State) Polytechnic School is located at San Luis Obispo, 

California has a comprehensive library system, at the head of which 
stands the State Library at Sacramento. 

Charity. — On December 1, 1926, there were approximately 12,000 
persons in county hospitals and almshouses, one half of whom were custodial 
cases and the others required hospital care. There were approximately 5, 500 
men and 85 women in state penitentiaries and 1,000 juveniles in state reform 
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ficliools. On June 30, 1926, there were 3,900 boarding homes caring for 
5,800 children as well as numerous other specialized institutions for the 
care of the sick, the blind and others. 

Pinance and Defence.— For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, the 
receipts and disbimsements of all State funds was as follows : — 

Dollars 

Cash on hand, July 1, 1926 . . . 42,684,846 

Receipts, 1926-27 120,142,446 

Total 162,827,292 

Disbursements, 1926-27 . . . 113,109,303 

Cash in hand, June 30, 1927 . . 49,717,989 

The assessed value of taxable property on June 30,1927, was 7,647,025,607 
dollars. The net bonded state debt amounted to 104,808,500 dollars on 
June 30, 1927. 

The Mare Island Navy Yard, the most important ot the Federal naval 
establishments on the Pacific coast, is situated in California about 25 miles 
north of San Francisco, and there are United States Army posts at San 
Francisco, Benicia, Monterey, and San Diego. The National Guard, on June 
30, 1927, consisted of 372 officers, 6 warrant officex's and 4,967 enlisted men. 

Agricultlire and Forestry. — Extending seven hundred miles from 
north to south, and intersected by several ranges of mountains, California 
has almost every variety of climate, from the very wet to the very dry, and 
from the temperate to the semi-tropical. Irrigation is extensively practised. 
At the date of the 1925 census there were 136,409 farms, compiising 
27,516,955 acres, of which 8,401,342 acres were crop land and 16,871,635 
acres were pasture lands. The value of farms, lands and buildings in 1925 
was 3,152,488,322 dollars. 

The cereal crops in 1926 were; maize, 2,610,000 bushels; wheat, 

12.015.000 bushels; oats, 5,070,000 bushels; barley, 32,400,000 bushels; 
rice, 7,986,000 bushels ; beans, 5,460,000 bushels. The fruit crops in 1926 in- 
cluded wine grapes, 414,000 tons ; table gi-apes, 383,000 tons ; raisins, 272,000 
tons; oranges, 28,167,000 boxes; lemons, 7,712,000 boxes; apples, 

10.350.000 bushels ; pears, 207,000 tons ; figs, 11,400 tons ; peaches, 641,000 
tons; apricots, 176,000 tons; plums, 71,000 tons; prunes, 150.000 tons; 
cherries, 20,000 tons; olives, 12,000 tons; almonds, 16.000 tons; and 
walnuts, 15,000 tons. 

The hay crop is the most valuable of all crops grown in the State. In 
1926 it yielded 5,149,000 tons. Hops amounted to 8,000,000 pounds, and 
cotton 64, 000, 000 pounds The values of the main vegetable crops (1925) were : 
lettuce, 18,134,000 dollars; cantaloupes, 9,872,000 dollars; asparagus, 

7.698.000 dollars ; tomatoes, 7,678,000 dollai's. Of the main field and fruit 
crops, 11,787,200 tons were harvested in 1926 ; and the total value to the 
farmer of the main field and fruit crops was 397,764,000 dollars. 

On January 1, 1928, the farm animals were; 290,000 horses, 53,000 mules, 

602.000 milch cows, 1,995,000 other cattle, 3,628,000 sheep, and 614,000 
swine. The total value of all live-stock on January 1, 1925, was 148,576,000 
dollars, and the value of livestock products produced and sold^ irom the 
farms in 1924 is estimated at 165,000,000 dollars. The wool-clip in 1926 
is estimated at 20,276,000 pounds. 
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There are in the State 20 national forests covering a total net area of 
19,164,573 acres ; 4 national parks with a total net area of 928,021 acres ; 

5 State parks with a total area of 13,065 acres ; and private timber land 
with a total area of 5,800,000 acres. The total annual value of lumber 
produced is now approximately 50,000,000 dollars for pine, and 35,000,000 
dollars for redwood. 

Mining*, Mamifactnres, etc. — Clold was first discovered in 1848. 
In 1926 the gold output (576,798*4 ounces) was valued at 11,922,481 dollars, 
and the silver output (2,022,460 fine ounces) valued at 1,262,015 dollars. 
Other mineral products were copper, 33,521,544 pounds, valued at 4,693,014 
dollars, and 8,067,873 pounds of lead (645,429 dollars) ; zinc, 20,433,887 
pounds, valued at 1,532,522 dollars ; and (quicksilver, 5,892 flasks 
(of 75 pounds net), valued at 516,383 dollars. California is one of three 
most important petroleum-producing States of the Union (Oklahoma and 
Texas being the other two); in 1926 the output reached 224,673,281 
barrels. Natural gas utilised amounted to 214,547,477 cubic feet, 
valued at 19,465,347 dollars. Portland cement (13,797,173 barrels) was 
valued at 25,269,678 dollars. From California comes the whole of the 
borate materials produced in the United States. The output in 1926 was 
47,605 short tons, valued at 1,625,298 dollars. The State also produced 
pyrite (100,896 short tons, valued at 466,088 dollars) ; magnesite (50,915 
short tons); brick and hollow building tile; pottery clay, 797,461 tons; 
granite; mineral water; salt, 311,761 tons; soda, 63,333 tons. Bismuth, 
asbestos, manganese, lithium, tungsten, chromium, infusorial earth, ochre, 
and a great variety of precious stones are found in the State. The value 
of all the minerals produced in 1925 was 434,519,660 dollars ; in 1926, 
460,315,904 dollars. 

In California in 1925 there were 9,638 manufactui'ing establishments, 
employing 249,552 wage-earners, using materials costing 1,474,887,292 
dollars, and giving an outx)ut worth 2,442,952,104 dollars. Petroleum 
refining, the chief industry, reached a production in 1925 valued at 
369,681,955 dollars ; motion pmture industry, 62,821,194 dollars ; and meat 
packing, 115,787,976. 

The coast and river fisheries are important, giving employment to from 

12.000 to 15,000 persons. Salmon, tuna and sardines are the most important 
varieties of fish taken, hut as many as one hundred and thirty different 
varieties of fish are found in the markets of the State. From 16,000 to 

20.000 tons of fish meal and two and one-half to three million gallons 
of fish oil are produced from the offal from cannery operations. 

Commerce and Communications. — The chief commercial ports of 
California are San Francisco and Los Angeles, through which in the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1926, the imports amounted to the value of 269,653,032 
dollars, and the exports to 290,416,924 dollars. 

Bailways have been built in California to the extent of 18,033 miles 
(1926) for steam roads and about 3,204 miles for electric railways. During 
the year 1926 there were 620 automobile stage and truck lines operating on 
the highways of California. During 1926 the foregoing carriers transported 
(1) freight: steam roads, 44,799,393 tons; automobile stage and truck 
lines, 1,231,176 tons; and (2) passengers : steam roads, 43,156,341 ; electric 
roads, 712,569,466; automobile stage and truck lines, 24,319,697. The 
State has 6,582 miles of highway of which 8,637 miles have been surfaced. 

On June 80, 1927, there were 55 State savings banks and 209 savings 
departments of State departmental banks having 1,868,043 depositors with 
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1,141,330,430 dollars to tkeir credit, this being an average of 610 
dollars per depositor. 

On June 30, 1926, there were 34 commercial banks and 250 commercial 
departments of departmental banks having 1,234,451 depositors with 
646,139,649*14 dollars to their credit, being an average of 523*42 dollars for 
each depositor. 

British OomiiUGeiieral at Snn Francisco . — Gerald Campbell. 

There is a British Consul at Los Angeles, and British Vice-Consuls at 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego. 

Books of Eeferenee. 

Reports of the various clepartinents of State Governaient. 

California Blue Book, Sacramento. 

Statistical Reports of the California State Board of Agrriculture, Sacramento. 

Reports of the Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco. Ban Francisco. 

Atherton (Gertrude), California : an Intimate History. London, 1914. 

Austin (Mary) and Palmer (Sutton), California ; the Land of the Sun. London, 1914. 
Chapman (C. E.), The Pounding of Spanish California. New York, 1910. 

Chase (J. Smeaton), California Coast Trails. London, 1013. 

Coioan (R E.), A Bibliography of the History of California. San Francisco, 1914. 
Diury (Aubrey and Wells), California Tonrist Guide and Handbook, Berkeley, 1913. 
Sittell (T. H.), History of California. San Francisco, 1S85-95. 

Johnson (A. T.), California. An Englishman’s Impressions of the Golden State, 
London, 1918. 

Richman (I B.), California Under Spain and Mexico. New Tork, 1911. 

Royee (.r ), California. [In ‘American CommonwealTh ’ Senes.] Boston, 1S86. 
Saunders (C. P.), Under the Sky in California. London, 1914. —The Southern Sierras of 
California. London, 1924. 

Wood (Ruth K.), The Tourists’ California. New York, 1914. 


COLOEADO. 

Government. — The state was admitted into the Union on Aug. 1, 
1876. The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 35 members 
elected for four years, one-half retiring every two years, and of a House of 
Representatives of 66 members elected for two years. Sessions are biennial. 
Eligible to either House are all citizens of the United States male and 
female 25 years of age and 12 months resident in the district for which 
they seek election. Qualified as electors are all persons male and female 
(except criminals and insane) 21 years of age who are citizens of the United 
States, and have resided in the State for 12 months immediately preceding 
the election. 

Governor. — Wm. H. Adams, 1927-1929 (5, 000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Charles M. Armstrong, 1927-1929. 

The State sends to the Federal Congress two Senators and 4 Represen- 
tatives. 

The State is divided into 63 counties. The State Capital is Denver. 

Area and Fopulatioxi. — Area 103,948 square miles (290 square 
miles being water). Indian reservations in 1926 covered an area of 619 
sq. miles, with a population of 790. Census population on Jan. 1, 1920, 
939,629. 
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Population in four census years was as follows : — 


Years ] 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1860 i 

34,231 1 

46 

34,277 

0'3 

1900 ' 


8,570 

539,700 

5-2 

1910 i 

787,571 

11,453 

799,024 

7-7 

1920 j 

928,311 

11,318 

939,629 

9-1 


1 Including Asiatics and Indians. In 1920, 291 Chinese and 1,383 Indians. 


In 1920 the population by sex and race was : — 



White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male 

484,246 

5.834 

1,918 

734 

492,731 

Female 

489,868 1 

6,484 

907 

G49 

446,898 

Total .... 

924,103 

11,318 

2,825 

1,383 

939,629 


Estimated population July 1, 1928, 1,090,000. 

In 1920, the foreign-bom white population numbered 116,964 (12*4 per 
cent, of the total State population) of whom 9,684 were English, 3,357 
Scottish, 6,191 Irish, 11,992 (10*3 percent.) German, 16,669 (14*3 percent.) 
Russian, 12,579 (10'8 per cent.) Italian, 10,112 Swedish, 7,621 Canadian, 
10,894 Mexican. Denver, the capital, had a population in 1920 of 256,491, 
Pueblo, 43,050; Colorado Springs, 30,105 ; Trinidad, 10,906 ; Boulder, 11,006. 
Of the total population in 1920, 48*2 per cent, were urban and 1*2 per cent. 
Negro. In 1926 the Indian Reservations had an area of 619 square miles, 
and an Indian population of 790. 

Religion and Instruction. — Roman Catholics outnumber other 
denominations, Methodists and Presbyterians ranking next, then Baptists 
and Congregation alists. Episcopalians. 

In 1926 the 635 public elementary, the 280 senior high schools and 
the 166 junior high schools had 9,612 teachem with 250,087 enrolled pupils. 
Public school teachers are trained at the State Teachers’ CoUego, wmch in 
1926-27 had 90 teachers and 4,483 students. Another State normal school, 
the Western State College of Colorado, has been established at Gunnison, 
having (in 1926-27) 44 teachers and 959 students. Public school ex- 
penditure, year ending June 30, 1926, 26,888,074’36 dollars. For superior 
education there are several colleges. Colorado College, founded in 1874 at 
Colorado Springs, had 74 professors and 962 students in 1926-27. The 
University of Colorado, opened in 1877 at Boulder, had 264 professors and 
5,895 students (including summer school) in 1926-27. The University of 
Denver, founded hy Territorial Charter in 1864, had 168 professors and 
teachers and 3,984 students (including summer school) in 1926-27 ; the 
Chamberlin Observatory in University Park stands at an altitude of 5,280 
feet above sea-level. Colorado Women’s College had 23 professors and 146 
students in 1926-27. There are also an Agricultural Oolle^, at Fort Collins, 
with 115 professors and 1,848 students (including summer school) in 
1926-27 i and a School of Mines with 41 professors and 529 students in 
1926-27. 
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On November 30, 1026, there were 540 prisoners in the county jails ; 
171 in the State reformatory, and 958 in the State penitentiary. 

Finance and Defence. — ^The revenue and expenditure for the year 
ending November 30, 1927, were as follows 


On hand December 1, 1926 

Receipts in 1926-27 

Dollars 

, 5,351,773 

. 23,142,582 

Total Receipts .... 

Disbursements in 1926-27 .... 

. 28,494,356 
. 22,794,347 

Balance Dec. 1, 1927 

. 6,700,008 


The State total debt on September 30, 1927, was 12,152,352 dollars. 
The assessment valuation for 1927 amounted to 1,565,357,426 dollars. 

On September 30, 1927, the National Guard consisted of 162 officers, 1 
warrant officer, and 1,659 men. 

Production and Industry.— The number of farms in 1925 was 
58,020, with a total area of 24,167,270 acres, of which 7,199,300 acres were 
crop land and 15,350,783 acres pasture. The value of all laim property in 

1925 was 712,439,922 dollars. By irrigation large portions of the State have 
been brought under cultivation. The chief grain crops in 1926 were wheat 
(18,452,000 bushels), com (10,472,000 bushels), and oats (4,680,000 bushels). 
Barley and hay are also produced in great quantities. In 1 926, 2, 867, 000 tons 
of sugar beets, 11,760,000 bushels of potatoes, and 3,444,000 bushels of apples 
were produced. Fruit and vegetables are widely cultivated. W ithin the State 
stock-raising is older than husbandry ; on .lannary 1, 1928, tJae number of 
farm auimals was : 324,000 horses, 86,000 mules, 242,000 milch cows, 
1,317,000 other cattle, 2,746,000 sheep, 509,000 swine. The wool-clip in 

1926 yielded 7,740,000 pounds of wool. The national forests in the State 
have an area (June 80, 1926) of 13,253,779 acres. 

Colorado has great mining and smelting industries, coal (10,616,760 tons 
in 1926) and the ores of the precious metals being extensively worked. In 
1926 the value of the gold output (334,339 fine ounces) was 6,911,405 dollars ; 
the silver output was 4,624,000 fine ounces valued at 2,885.376 dollars ; the 
copper output was 3,360,000 pounds, valued at 462,300 dollars; the lead 
output was 66,000,000 pounds, valued at 5,478,000 dollars ; the zinc output 
was 65,000,000 pounds, valued at 4,745,000 dollars. Portland cement, 
mica, tungsten, graphite, travertine building stone, petroleum, rose quartz, 
and fluorspar are also produced. Total mineral output in 1925 was valued 
at 68,149,000 dollars. 

The manufacturing industries of Colorado, according to the census of 
1926, engaged 1,416 establishments with 31,967 wage-earners who earned 
43,007,674 dollars. They gave an output valued at 278,778,008 dollars. 

There are large works for the smelting and refining of metals (iron, lead, 
copper, zinc) ; the chief base metals refined are lead and zinc, hut three- 
fourths of the value of the smelting products is for gold and silver. 

Denver is the centre of distribution for the live stock traffic of the Rocky 
Mountain States. 

In 1926, there were in the State 6,036*4S miles of main-track steam 
railway, and 892 miles of electric railways. 

On June 30, 1926, there were 7,465 depositors in the Postal Sa\ings 
Banks with savings deposits amounting to 8,276,507 dollars to their credit. 
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There were in all 309 banks in the State (including 127 national banks with 
resources of 263,058,000 dollars), with total resources amouuting to 
340,985,000 dollars at the same date. 

Books of Eefereace. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments (State Treasurer, die.). Denver. 
Reports of the U.S. Geological Survey. Annual. Washington 

Frefinan (Lewis R.), The Colorado River ; Yesterday, To-day, and To-morrow. London, 
1923 Down the Grand Canyon. London, 1025. 

ParsoTts (Eugene), Guide-book to Colorado. Boston, 1911.— Making of Colorado. 
Chicago, 190S. 

Smiley fJ.), History of Denver. Denver. 

Stciie (W. F.), History of Colorado. Chicago, 1918. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Governmeilt. — Connecticut has been an organised commonwealth since 
1637. In 1639 a written constitution was adopted which, it is claimed, was 
the first in the history of the world formed by a social compact. This was 
confirmed by a charter from Charles II. in 1662, and replaced in 1818 by a 
State Constitution, framed that year by a constitutional convention. Con* 
necticut was one of the thirteen original States of the Union. 

The General Assembly consists of a Senate and a House of Represen- 
tatives. All citizens (with necessary exceptions) 21 years of age, resident 
in the State for a year and in the tovn for six months preceding 
the election, have the right of suffrage provided that they can read the 
Constitution in English. The Senate at present consists of 35 members, 
the House of Representatives of 258 members. Members of each House are 
elected for the term of two years, and each receives 300 dollars for that 
term and mileage not to exceed 10 cents per mile for each day he shall attend 
a session of the General Assembly for each mile that he is required to travel 
between the state capitol and his home. Legislative sessions are biennial. 

Governor , — John H. Trumbull, 1927-29 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Francis A. Pallotti. 

The State is represented in the Federal Congress by two Senators and five 
Representatives. For local administration the State is divided into eight 
counties which are sub-divided into towns within which are cities and 
boroughs. The State Capital is Hartford. 


Area and PopTllation. — Area 4,965 square miles, (145 square miles 
being water). Census population on January 1, 1920, 1,380,631, and in 
the last four census years as follows; — 


Tears 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1840 

301,866 

8,122 

809,978 

64*3 

1900 

893,194 

15,226 


188*6 

1910 

1,099,682 

16,174 

1,114,756 

231-3 

1920 

1,359,585 i 

21,046 

1,880,631 

286*4 


1 Including Asiatics and Indians. 


Estimated population July 1, 1928, 1,667,000. 
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The population by sex and colour in 1920 was : — 


— 

White 

Nej?ro 

All Others 

Total 

Male 

683,837 1 

10,778 

720" 

695,335 

Female 

674,895 

10.268 

133 

6S5.296 

Total 

1,358,732 1 

21,046 

853 

1,380,631 


In 1920, the foreign-bom white population representing 27*3 per cent, of 
the total State population, numbered 376,513 of whom 22,708 were English ; 
7,487 Scottish ; 45,464 (12T per cent.) Irish ; 22,614 (6*0 per cent.) German ; 
38,719 (10*3 per cent.) from Russia ; 46, 623 Polish ; 17,697 Swedish ; 80,322 
(21 *3 per cent ) Italian. Of the total population (in 1920) 67 *8 per cent were 
urban and 1*5 per cent. Negro. 

The chief towns are N ew Haven with population (est. 1 926) , 1 82, 000 ; Hart- 
ford (capital), 164,000 ; Bridgeport, 162,500 ; "Waterbury, 98,411 ; (est. 1923) ; 
New Britain, 69,600 ; Stamford, 41,800; Meriden, 36,600. 

Religion, Instruction, and Cliarity*— Of the religious bodies the 
most important in order of strength are the Roman Catholic, Congregation- 
alist, Protestant Episcopal, Methodist, and Baptist 

Elementary instruction is free for all children between the ages of 4 and 16 
years, and compulsory for all children between the ages of 7 and 16 years. 
In 1926, the 1,278 public elementary schools had 7,976 teachers with 
259,297 enrolled pupils. There were also 87 public high schools with 1,687 
teachers and 37,940 pupils. The four normal schools had 65 teachers and 
1,109 pupils, the 12 model schools 14 teachers. There were also 9 State and 
State-aided trade schools with 95 teachers and 2,076 pupils. Total expendi- 
ture on education for the year ending June 30, 1926, 34,537,248 dollars. 
Instruction in agriculture and the mechanic arts is provided at the Connecticut 
Agricultural College founded at Storrs in 1881 with 71 pofessors and 516 
students in 1926-27 ; its work is supplemented by the Storrs Agricultural 
Experiment Station, and the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station 
located at New Haven. Yale University, New Haven, founded in 1701, had, 
in 1926-27, in all departments, 1,003 professors and teachers and 6,294 
students. "Wesleyan University, Middletown, founded in 1831, had 75 
professors and teachers, and 621 students. Trinity College, Hartford, 
founded in 1824, had 41 professors and teachers, and 243 students; and 
Connecticut College for Women 55 teachers and 536 students. 

Including private and ecclesiastical institutions, there were in the 
State on June 30, 1926, 133 benevolent establishments (exclusive of alms- 
houses). On June 30, 1926, the number of State paupers was 1,809, and 
the number of inmates in State Hospitals, 6,202. The total expenditure on 
the State Aid and Hospital Division for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926, was 119,234 dollars. 


Finance and Defence.— The total receipts and expenditure for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, were : — 

Dollars 

Cash balance, July 1, 1926 .... 6,500,126 

Receipts, 1926-27 32,209,603 


Total 

Disbursements, 1926-27 


38,709,729 

30,620,561 


Balance, July 1, 1927 . 


8,089,168 
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The assessed value of real property in 1926 was 2,544,603,534*00 dollars. 
On July 1, 1927, the outstanding debt amounted to 16,291,000 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1927, ronsisted of 295 officers, 5 waiTant 
officers, and 4,032 enlisted men. The Naval Miliiia consisted of 24 officers 
and 209 enlisted men ; ihe Ah- Service, 20 officers, 93 enlisted men (included 
in total of National Guard). 

Production and Indnstl*y. — In 1925, the State had 23,240 farms 
with a total area of 1,832,110 acres, of which 534,354 acres were crop 
land. Total value of all farm property in 1925 was 230,828,891 dollars. In 
1926, besides other agricultural products, tobacco was produced to the amount 
of 29,346,000 pounds, the area under the crop having been 21,900 acres. On 
January 1, 1928, the State had 31,000 horses, 8,000 sheep, 24,000 pigs, 
109,000 milch cows, and 141,000 other cattle. 

The State has some mineral resources, producing gi-anite, trap-rook and 
limestone ; clay products (bricks, tiles, pottery), crystalline quartz and 
infusorial earth are also worked. 

According to the census of manufactures of 1925 there were in Con- 
necticut 3,062 manufacturing establishments employing 242,362 wage- 
earners, who earned 301,199,566 dollars. The cost of the raw material used 
was 612,642,348 dollars and the value of the output was 1,274,951,562 
dollars. On July 31, 1926, there Avere 1,202,000 active spindles in the 
State, consuming 93,000 bales of cotton. 

On January 1, 1925, there were 980 miles of steam railroad track 
in Connecticut, besides 1,674 miles of electric railway track. 

The total amount of deposits in 76 savings banks on September 80, 1926, was 
538,201,523*91 dollars ; the number of accounts was 848,475, and the average 
to each account, 634*31 dollars. 

Books of Eeference. 

The Beports of the various Executive Departments of the State, 

The Register and Manual of Oonnectient. Annual. Hartford. 

Connecticut Colonial Records, 1636-1776, 15 vols. 

Connectimt State Records, 1776-1781. 8 vols 

New Haven Colonial Records, 1638-1649 ; 1663-1065. 2 vols. 

Clark (G. L.), A History of Connecticut, its Peoples and Institutions. New York and 
London, 1914. 

I>ov.glax, (C. H.), The Government of the People in the State of Goniiteticut, revised 
and rewrittfn hy L. S. Wills. New Yorlc, ll»26. 

Johnston (A.), Connecticut. [In ‘ American Commonwealths' Series.] Boston, Mass. 

Zoomis (Dwight) and Calhoun (J. Gilbert), Judicial and Civil History of Connecticut, 
Boston, 1''95 

MidilUhrook, (L. P ). History of Maritime Connecticut during the American Revolution 
1775-2783. 2\ols. Salem, Mass , 1925. 

Morgan (Forrest), Connecticut as a Colony and State. 4 vols. Hartford, 1922. 

Oabom (N G.), ed. History of Connecticutin mouogi*aphic fonn. 5 vols. New* York, 1D25. 

Purcell (R. J ). Connecticut in Transition. London, 1918. 

Sanford (B. B.), A History of Connecticut. Hartford, 1922. 

Trumbull (Benjamin), A Complete History of Oonnectient. 2 vols. New London, 1898, 

Trumbull (J. Hammond), Memorial History of Hartford County, Connecticut. 2 vols. 
Boston, 188G. 


BELAWAEE. 

Q-Ovenunent. — Delaware is one of the thirteen original States of the 
Union. The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 17 members 
elected for four years and a House of Representatives of 36 members elected 
for two years. Senators must be 27 years of age, and Representatives 24 ; 
both must be citizens who have resided three years in the State, and one 
year immediately preceding the election, in the electoral district. 
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With necessary exceptions all citizens, registered as votei’S, who have 
resided in the State one year, in the county three months, and in the district SO 
days next preceding the election have the right to vote. But no person 
who shall attain the age of 21 after the year 1900 has the right to vote unless 
he is able to read English and to write his name ; United States soldiers and 
sailors merely stationed in the State are not considered resident. 

Delaware is represented in Congress by two Senators and one Representative 

(?£)7Jer9ior.—Robt. P. Robinson, 1925-29. (7,500 dollars.) 

Secretary of State , — Sylvester D. Townsend, jr. 

The State capital is Dover (popailation 4,042 in 1920). Delaware is 
divided into three counties. 


Area, Population, Instruction.— Area 2,370 square miles (405 square 
miles being water). Census population on Jan. 1, 1920, 223,003, and in the 
last four census years as iollows : — 


Years 

White 1 

Negi'O 

Total 

Per sq. mile 

I 

1800 

49,852 

14,421 

64,273 

32*7 

1900 

154,038 

30,697 

184,735 

94*0 

1910 

171,141 

31,183 

202,322 

103*0 

1920 

192,662 

30,341 

223,003 

113*5 


* Including Indians and Asiatics. 


In 1920 the population by sex and colour was : — 


- 

White 

1 Negro 

Asiatic 

1 Indian j 

Total 

Male 

1 

98,049 1 

15,666 

49 

i 2 

113,755 

Female . 

94,566 

14,680 

2 

1 — 

109,248 

Total 

192,615 

1 

30,336 

61 

1 ^ 

223,003 


Estimated population July 1, 1928, 244,000. 

The foreign-bona whites, 1920 (8 '9 per cent, of the total State population), 
numbered 19,810, of whom 2,895 (14*6 per cent) were Irish, 1,632 (8*2 per 
cent.) German, 1,497 (7 ’6 per cent ) English, 4,136 (20*9 per cent.) Italian, 
8,847 {19*4 per cent.) Polish and 2,244 (11*3 per cent) Russian. 

The largest city in the State is Wilmington, with a census population 
of 110,168 in 1920. Other towns (1920), Dover, 4,042 ; Milford, 2,703. Of 
the total population in 1920, 54 *2 per cent, were urban and 13*6 per cent. 
Negro. 

The most numerous denominations of the State are ; Methodist, Roman 
CathoHc, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, and Baptist. 

The State has free public schools and compulsory school attendance, 
separate schools being provided for white and coloured children. In 1 926-26, 
the public elementary schools had 1,849 teachers and 33,590 enrolled pupils. 
The 28 high schools had 263 teachers and 5,707 pupils. There were 444 school 
buildings. Total expenditure for school purposes, 3,756,378 dollars. The 
State has two normal schools, agricultural and mechanical colleges, and, 
at Newark, Delaware University, founded in 1834, having, in 1923, 60 pro- 
fessors and 636 students. A college for coloured students at Dover has 8 
professors and 80 students. 
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Finance and Defence. — For the year ending June 80, 1927, the 
receipts and disbureements of the State General Fund were : — 

Dollars 

Cash in hand, July 1, 1926. . . 4,814,637 

Receipts 1926-27 .... 8,513,219 


Total . 

Expenditure, 1926-27 


13,327,856 

8,180,696 


Cash in hand, July 1, 1927 


5,147,160 


On June 30, 1927, the outstanding debt amounted to 10,911,786 dollars. 

The Kational Guard on June 30, 1927, consisted of 53 officers, 1 warrant 
officer and 719 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry, — ^Delaware is mainly an agricultural State, 
85 per cent, of the land being in farms, which in 1925 numbered 10,257, 
and had a total area of 899,641 acres, 518,859 acres being crop land. 
The total value of all farm property in 1926 was 72,798,416 dollars. The 
chief crops are maize and wheat, but fruit and tomato-growing are important, 
about 16,000 acres are devoted to tomatoes. On January 1, 1928, the State 
had 20,000 horses, 9,000 mules, 2,000 sheep, 26,000 pigs, 36,000 milch cows, 
and 49,000 other cattle. 

The mineral resources of Delaware are not extensive, consisting chiefly 
of clay products, stone, sand and gravel. 

The number of manufacturing industries in the State in 1925 was 419 
with 20,704 wage-earners earning 25,072,302 dollars; the cost of materials 
used was 70,622,484 dollars, and the output was valued at 125,406,882 
dollars. 

The leather output in 1923 comprised 11,005,292 goatskins valued at 
10,232,463 dollars. Other industries are frtiit-canning, and the manufacture 
of hosiery and knitted goods. 

In 1925 the length of steam railway in the State was 332 miles, besides 
140 miles of electric street railway track (1924). 

On June 30, 1926, Delaware had 19 national banks with total resources 
of 24,863,000 dollars; demand deposits of 9,662,000 dollars and savings 
deposits of 7,794,000 dollars ; State hanks and trust companies had savings 
deposits of 23,250,000 dollars; mutual savings banks had deposits of 
22,690,000 dollars. 

Books of Heference. 

CJonstitjutloD of Delaware adopted ia Convention June 4, 1897, Eopublished, Dover, 
1918, 1925. 

Reports of the various Executive Departments. 

Conrad (Henry C.), History of Delaware. Wilmington, 1908. 

8eharJ{S,)j History of Delaware. 2 vols. Philadelphia, 1888. 


DISTEICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Governiaeilt, — ^The District of Columbia is the seat of Government of 
the United States, and consists of an area of approximately sixty-nine and 
one-quarter square miles, which was ceded by the State of Maryland to the 
United States as a site for the National Capital. It was established under 
the authority and direction of Acts of Congress approved July 16, 1790, 
and March 3, 1791, which were passed to give effect to a clause in the 
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eightli section of tie first article of tie Constitution of tie United States, 
giving Congi’ess the power : — 

‘ To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever over sneh district (not ex- 
ceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession of particular Slates and the acceptance 
of Congress, become the seat of the Government of the United States, and to exercise 
like authority over all places pnrchased, by the consent of the legislature of the State 
in which the same shall be, for the erection of foits, magazines, arsenals, dockyards, 
and other needful buildings.’ 

The authority of the United States over it became vested on the first 
Monday of December, iSOO. 

The pesent form of local government, which dates from July 1, 1878, 
is a municipal corporation, and is administered by a board of three Commis- 
sioners. Two of these are appointed from civil life by the President of the 
United States, and confirmed by the Senate of the United States, for a term 
of three years each. The other Commissioner is detailed from time to time 
by the^ President of the United States from the Engineer Corps of 
the United States Army, to continue as such during the President's pleasure. 
The Commissioners are in a general way vested with jurisdiction covering all 
the ordinary features of municipal government, except that the Congress of 
the United States, only, has authority to enact legislation and appropriate 
money for the municipal expenses. 

Secretary to the Board of Commissioners. — Daniel E. Garges. 

Area and Population. — The area of the District of Columbia originally 
was approximately 100 square miles, but by the retrocession to the State 
of Virginia, in the year 1846, of the portion derived from that State, was 
reduced to 69 *245 square miles, 62 of which are land. 

The population at the date of each of the Federal Censuses was as 
follows. (Wherever the word ‘ coloured ' is used, it refers to Negroes or 
to persons of partial Negro descent. 1: — 


Years 

White > 

Negro 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

Years 

White » j 

Negro 

Total 

Per Sq, 
Mile 

1870 

88,296 

43,404 

131,700 

2,270-7 

1900 

192,016 

86,702 

278,718 

4,645-8 

1S80 

1 

118,028 

59,596 

177,624 

3,002-5 

1910 

236,623 

94,446 

331,069 

5,517-8 

1890 

164,820 

75,672 

230,392 

3,972-3 

1920 

327,605 

jl09,966 

487,571 

7,067-6 


* Including Indians and Asiatics. 


In 1920, approximately 25 per cent, of the total po]^ulation was Negro or 
of Negro descent. Of the foreign-bom white population, representing 6*5 
per cent, of the total population, 10*5 per cent, were English, 16 '1 per cent. 
Irish, 11‘8 per cent. German, 18*1 per cent Russian, 13*2 percent Italian, 
and 6*9 per cent. Canadian, 

By sex and race the estimated population of 1927 was thus disiributed : — 



White 

Coloured 

Total 

Male 

187,600 

68,600 

251,000 

Female 

216,600 

73,400 

289,000 

Total . 

408,100 

136,900 

640,000 
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A portion of the District of Columbia embracing 6, 664 acres is known in 
law as the City of Washington, *The Federal Capital.’ But that name is a 
geographical distinction only, as the territory it inf'Iudes is not a municipal 
government separate from the rest of the District of Columbia, but is subject 
to the same national and municipal control in every respect. 

Religion and Instruction-— The most numerous religious bodies are : 
Roman Catholic, Baptist, Methodist, Protestant-Episcopal, Presbyterian, 
Lutheran, and Christian Science. 

The 167 public schools of the District in 1927 had 1,844 white teachers 
and 51,177 white pupils, and 847 coloured teachers and 25,187 coloured pupils. 
There were, included in the above, 17 public high schools with 813 teachers 
and 17,157 pupils; 2 normal schools with 46 teachers and 734 pupils; 
4 vocational schools, with 43 teachers and 685 pupils; 141 elementary 
schools (kindergarten) and special, with 1,789 teachers and 67,838 pupils. 
There were also 30 private schools with 3,005 pupils. Total expenditure on 
public education (1927), 11,287,664*24 dollars. 

Superior education is given in Georgetown University, an institution under 
the management of the Jesuit Order, founded in 1796 ; it has 294 professors 
and 2,611 students: the George Washington University, non* sectarian, 
founded in 1821, has 391 professors and instructors, 6,478 regular students, 
and 1,660 for the summer school ; the Howard University, principally 
engaged in^the higher education of coloured students, was founded in i867, 
and has 155 professors and 2,268 pupils ; the Catholic University of America, 
a post-graduate institution, was founded in 1884, and has 116 professors and 
2,987 students ; the American University has 40 professors and 350 students. 

Finance and Defence.— The revenues of the District are derived from 
a general real and personal property tax, taxes on corporations and companies, 
licences for conducting various businesses, and from appropriations out of 
the Treasury of the United States. 

In 1926-27 the finance of the District of Columbia was as foUow^s : — 


Balance, July 1, 1926 

Dollars 

11,878,319 

Receipts, 1926-27 

34,828,575 

Total 

46,206,894 

Disbursements, 1926-27 . 

33,529,692 

Balance, July 1, 1927 

12,677,202 


The District of Columbia has no bonded debt not covered by its ac- 
cumulated sinking fiind. 

In 1927 the assessed valuation of the real property within the municipality 
amounted to 946,367,442 dollars; of tangible personal property such 
as furniture, horses, wagons, ships, banks and public utility corporations, 
104,623.370 dollars, and intangible personal property such as stocks, bonds, 
etc., 472,596,886 dollars ; total 1,523.687,698 dollars. 

Th© National Guard on June 30, 1927, consisted of 60 of5.cers, 1 warrant 
ofBcer and 822 enlisted men. 

ProducHoR and Industry* — ^The District has considerable industries, 
the products of which are mainly for local consumption. The United States 
census of manufactures in 1925 showed that the raw material used cost 
34,356,062 dollars, and the output was valued at 82,721,676 dollars. 
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Withiii the District are 198*26 miles of electric street railway track, as 
single track, and 36 miles of steam railway (1925). 

On June 30, 1927, there were in the District 43 national banks, trust 
companies and savings banks. Their aggregate resources and liabilities 
balanced at 315,184,000 dollars. Their paid-in capital stock stood at 

24.451.000 dollars ; surplus funds at 17,727,000 dollars ; individual deposits 
at 136,491,000 dollars ; United States deposits at 3,467,000 dollars ; national 
bank notes outstanding, 3,976,000 dollars: and loans and discounts at 

181.762.000 dollars. 

Books of Eeference. 

Reports of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. Washington. 

J?r2/a7i (W. B ), A History of the National Capitol. Vol. I., ITOO-ISU. New York, 1 ‘^14, 
— Vol. II , 1815-1878. New York, 191(>. 

Elliot (Jonathan), The Ten Miles Square. Washington, 1830, 

Force (Wm. Q.), Picture of Washington. Washington, 1840. 

Jackson (Richard), The Chronicles of Georgetown. 

Page (T. E.), Washington and its Romance. London, 1924. 

Tindall (Wm.), Standard History of the City of Washington. Washington, 1914. 
Townsend (George Alfred), Washington, Outside and Inside. 


FLOBIDA. 

Govemmeilt. — On March 27, 1513, Florida was discovered by Juan 
Ponce de Leon, a Spanish soldier and adventurer, who landing on Easter 
Sunday (Pascua Florida or Feast of Flowers) called the place Florida. 
It was claimed by Spain until 1763, then ceded to England ; back to Spain 
in 1781, and to the United States in 1819. Florida was admitted into the 
Union on March 3, 1845. The present constitution dates from 1886. The 
State Legislature consists of a Senate of 38 members, and House of Repre- 
sentatives with 91 members. Sessions are held biennially, and are limited 
to 60 days. Senators are elected for four years, Representatives for two, the 
Senate being renewed by one-half every two years. 

Governor , — John W. Martin, 1925-29 (9,000 dollars). * 

Seeretary of State, — H. Clay Crawford. 

The State Capital is Tallahassee (population 6,416 in 1926). The State is 
divided into 67 counties. 

Area and Population. — Area 68,666 square miles, including 3,805 
square miles of water. The Indian reservations had an area in 1926 of 42 
square miles, and a population of 460. 

Census population as taken by the State on February 15, 1925, 1,263,549, 
Population in census years as follows : — 


Years 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

1880 

142,803 

126,690 

269,493 

4*9 

1915 

659,787 

860,394 

920,181 

167 

1920 

638,988 

329,487 

968,470 

177 

19252 

861,816 

401,738 

1,263,549 

23*8 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. ® State census. 
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In 1926 the population by sex and birth -was as follows ; — 


j White 1 

Negro 

Asiatic Indians and others 

Total 

Male . . 
Female . . 

. 439,602 

.. ; 414,983 

203,184 

198,549 

} 7,231 


Total . 

. : 854,585' 

401,733 

7,231 

1,263,549 


1 Excluding State convicts and inmates of State institutions. 


Of the total, the foreign-born white (1926) numbered 47,265, of whom 
1,024 were from the West Indies, 5,461 from England, 1,192 from Ireland, 
1,264 from Scotland, 3,979 from Germany, 4,780 from Italy, 6,585 from 
Canada, and 4,360 from Spain. The largest cities in the State are; 
Jacksonville with a State census population of 95,450 in 1925 ; Tampa, 
94,743 ; Pensacola, 26,305 ; Miami (1926), 131,286 ; Key West, 13,701. 
Of the total population in 1925, 44*5 per cent, were urban, and 32 per cent. 
Negro. 

Estimated population July 1, 1928, 1,411,000- 

Eeligion and Instruction. — Of the church members of the state 
41 *6 per cent, are Baptist, and 37 *2 per cent. Methodist. Others are chiefly 
Roman Catholics, Protestant Episcopalians, and Presbyterians. 

Attendance at school is compulsory. All public schools are required to 
have readings from the Bible without sectarian comment once every school 
day. Separate schools are provided for white and coloured children. 

In 1925, the 2,517 public elementary schools had 8,615 teachers 
and 288,107 enrolled pupils. In 126 public high schools there were 
650 teachers and 23,100 pupils. Total expenditure on education, 14,997,247 
dollars. The State provides higher education in a University of the State of 
Florida at Gainesville (founded 1884) with (1926) 125 professors and 1,800 
students, and a State College for Women (founded at Tallahassee in 1905), 
with 110 teachers and 1,400 students. Rollins College at Winter Park 
(founded 1885), the John B. Stetson (Baptist) University at De Land (founded 
in 1887), and Southern College (Methodist) are other institutions for higher 
education. • 


Finance and Defence.— For the year 1926-27, the receipts and dis- 
bursements amounted to the following sums : — 

Dollars 

Balance July 1, 1926 17,656,317 

Receipts 1926-27 35,019,736 


Total 62,675,053 

Disbursements 1926-27 44,095,482 


Balance July 1, 1927 8,579,571 

The State has no public debt. The assessed value of all property in 
1926 was 786,064,628 dollars. 

On June 30, 1927, the National Guard consisted of 144 officers, 1 warrant 
officer and 2,116 enlisted men. 


Prodnetion and Industry. — Florida is largely a peninsula stretching 
from north to south, between the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico. 
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Agricnltiire is pursued generally in all parts of the State. In 1925 there 
were 59,217 farms with a total acreage of 5,864,519, of which 
2,022,284 acres were crop land. Total value of all farm property in 1925, 
513,884,122 dollars. The chief products are citrous fruits (18,297,388 trees 
in 1925) and truck products. Other crops are tobacco, 6,076,000 pounds in 
1926 ; rice, maize, oats and peas. In 1926 the cotton area was 112,000 acres, 
and the yield 33,000 bales, valued at 1,683,000 dollars. On tfanuai'y 1, 
1928, the State had 26,000 horses, 43,000 mules, 59,000 sheep, 543,000 pigs, 
78,000 milch cows, and 533,000 other cattle. The total national forest 
area in June, 1926, was 342,771 acres. 

The chief mineral product is phosphate rock (2,432,581 long tons in 
1924); and stone (2,973,360 short tons hi 1924) ; fullers’ earth, lime, kaolin, 
and mineral waters are also produced. Total mineral output in 1925 was 
valued at 16,651,000 dollars. 

Florida, with its long coast line, has extensive fisheries ; the industry 
yields 14,000,000 dollars annually. The chief fishery products are oysters, 
shad, red snappers, mullet, turtles, and sponges, of which Florida has almost 
a monopoly. Pensacola is said to be the most important fresh fish market 
on the Gulf. 

The manufacturing industries of Florida in the year 1925 had 1,863 
establishments with 66,204 wage- earners ; the amount paid in wages was 
65,780,109 dollars. The value of the raw material used was 113,796,330 
dollars, and the output was valued at 267,009,159 dollars. 

The tobacco industries are prosperous, and Key "West and Tampa com- 
pete with Cuba in the manufacture of fine cigars. 

The State has facilities for transportation both by land and water. In 
1925 there were 6,500 miles of steam railway, and 197 miles of electido railway 
(1924). The Atlantic Coast Line, the Seabard Air Line, and the Florida East 
Coast are the leading railroads. 

On June 30, 1926, Florida had 63 national banks with resources of 
342,582,000 dollars, demand deposits of 129,739,000 dollars and savings 
deposits of 87,280,000 dollars ; State hanks and trust companies had savings 
deposits of 91,258,000 dollars. 

Books of Eeference. 

The Eeports of the various Executive Departments. 

Davis (W. W.), The Civil War and Reconstruction in Florida. New York and London, 
191S, 

Earper (B. M.), Geography of Central Florida. Tallahassee, 1921. 

Parkman (F.), The French Pioneers in North America. 

Roberts (K. L.), Florida. London, 1926. 

Simpson (0. T.), In Lower Florida Wilds. New York, 1920. 

Stockbt id(/e (P. P.), and Perry (J. H.), Florida in the Making. Tallahassee, 1920. 


GEOBaiA. 

Govenmieilt.“-The colony of Georgia (so named from George II.) was 
founded in 1733. Georgia entered the Union as one of the thirteen original 
States. 

The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 51 members and a House of 
Representatives of 206 members. Both Senators and Representatives are 
elected for two years. Legislative Sessions are annual and limited to 50 days. 
There is equal suffrage, but residence and United States citizenship are required. 
The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and 12 Representatives. 
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Go'ccrnor. — L. G. Hardman, 1927-1929 (7,500 dollars). 

ScGTCtary, — G. L. McLendon. 

Georgia is divided into 160 counties. The State Capital is Atlanta. 

Area and Popnlation. — Area 59,265 square miles, of which 540 square 
miles are water. Population on January 1, 1920, 2,895,832 (census). 


Years 

1 1 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

1800 

102,261 

60,425 

162,686 

2*8 

1900 

1,181,518 

1,034,813 

2,216,331 

37 '6 

1910 

1,432,234 

1,176,987 

2,609,121 

44-4 

1920 

1,689,467 

1,206,365 

2,895,832 

49*3 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. 


In 1920, the population by sex and birth was : — 


- 

1 ( 

j White 1 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male 

854,109 

590,443 

203 

68 

1,444,823 

Female . 

. ' 835,005 ' 

615,922 

25 

57 

1,461,009 

Total 

. 1,689,114 ' 

1,206,365 

228 

125 

2,895,832 


Estimated population July 3, 1928, 3,203,000. 

Of the total population (1920) 16,186, representing 0*6 per cent, of the 
total State population) were foreign-bom white, of whom 1,936 (12 per cent.) 
were from Germany, 1,112 from Ireland, 1,593 from England, 1,473 (9 per 
cent.) from Greece, and 3,452 (21*3 per cent.) from Russia. The largest 
cities in the State are Atlanta (capital) with census population (1920) of 
200,616 ; Savannah, 83,252 ; Macon, 52,995; Augusta, 52,548; Columbus, 
31,125, Of the total population in 1920, 25*1 per cent, were urban, and 
41*7 per cent. Negro. 

Iteligion and Instruction. — Baptists and Methodists predominate, 
Baptists having more than half of the religious membership of the State. 

Since 1916 education has been compulsory. There are separate schools 
for whites and negroes. In 1924 the 5,374 public elementary schools had 
639,591 enrolled pupils and 14,157 teachers, while the 1,756 public high 
schools had 63,979 pupils and 2,856 teachers. There were 5 public noimal 
schools with 154 teachers and 3,017 pupils. Total expenditure for education 
(1924), 22,701,973 dollars. 

For higher education the more important State institutions are as 
follows 


Begun 

Institutions 

1 'Professors 
j (1922>23) i 

Students 

(1922-23) 

1801 

University of Georgia, Athens 

Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta . . j 

North Georgia Agricultural College, Dahlonega 

1 121 

1,73S 

1888 

47 

2,120 

1872 

16 

163 


State Women’s College, Valdosta . . . j 

36 

375 
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Finance and Defence.— -The 

year 1925 are stated as follows : — 

Balance, January 1, 1925 
Receipts in 1925 . 

Total, 1925 . 

Disbursements, 1925 


amounts received and disbursed in the 
Dollars 

. 2,352,206 

. 18,099,924 


. 20,452,130 
. 17,909,604 


Balance, January 1, 1926 .... 2,542,526 

On September 26, 1927, the bonded de])tof the State amounted to 4,893,000 
dollars. According to the Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bond- 
holders the State has a defaulted debt estimated at 13,000,000 dollars. The 
assessed valuation of real, personal and public utility, property in 1927 
amounted to 1,262,885,965 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1927, consisted of 230 officers, 3 warrant 
officers and 3,446 enlisted men. 


Production and Industry.— In 1925 there were 249,095 farms in the 
State, having an area of 21,945,496 acres, of which 10,695,817 acres were 
crop land. Total value of all farm property in 1925 was 686,673,248 
dollars ; 41 per cent, of the farms are operated by Negroes, and 86 per cent, 
of Negro farms are rented. The Negro farmers raise little but cotton, in the 
production of which Georgia ranks second among the States, while it is the 
largest producer of sea-island cotton. For 1926 the cotton yield was 

1.475.000 bales as against 1,164,000 bales in 1925, the area under cultivation 
being 4,090,000 acres and the value of the yield 81,862,000 dollars. In the 
northern part of the State the cultivation of cereals is of importance, com being 
gi’own on live times the area of other cereals. The yield of com (maize) in the 
State in 1926 was 65,346,000 bushels. Oats and wheat are also grown, while 
rice is an important product of coast counties (60,000 bushels in 1926). 
The growth of sugar cane is increasing. National forests in 1926 covered 
238,538 acres. On January 1, 1928, the farm animals were 41,000 horses, 

357.000 mules, 346,000 milch cows, 863,000 other cattle, 52,000 sheep, 

1.424.000 swine. 

The State has varied mineral resources : gold, silver coal, iron, and 
manganese ores, iron pyrites, bauxite, graphite, lime, ochre, infusorial earth, 
natural cement, talc and soapstone, marble and other quarries, and mineral 
springs being worked, but none to a great extent. The marble of Geor^a 
has a high reputation all over the States. The clay-working industries 
(bricks, tiles, pottery) are also important. Minei’al products in 1926 
reached the value of 16,504,000 dollars. 

In 1926, Georgia had 2,876 manufacturing estabHslmients employing 
141,173 wage'Carners, using material costing 399,351,258 dollars, and giving 
an output worth 648,862,294 dollars. The amount of wages paid was 
99,210,003 dollars. Chief industry, cotton goods, reached production in 
1925 valued at 193,423,660 dollars. 

On July 31, 1926, there were 2,912,000 active spindles in the State, 
consuming 1,018,000 bales of cotton. 

On June 30, 1926, Georgia had 82 national banks with resources of 

200.244.000 dollars, demand deposits of «»78,180,000 dollars and savings 
deposits of 52,768,000 dollars ; State banks and trust companies had savings 
deposits of 97,839,000 dollars. 

The means of transportation by sea and land are ample. The principal 
port is Savannah, which has 8 miles of river frontage, and which, by harbour 
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improvements, is to be made accessible to vessels of large tonnage. From this 
port in 1924-25, the imports amounted to 22,541,000 dollars, and the exports 
to 76,370,000 dollars. 

The steam railways in the State have a length (1925) of 7,019 miles, 
beside 460 miles of electric railway. The State system of roads includes 
6,258 miles of which 2,664 miles have been surtaceJ. 

Books of Eeference. 

The Reports of the Various Executive Departments. 

BarHs, (Joel Chandler), Georgia. New York, 1896. 

Boipell (Clark), History of Georgia. 4 vols. Chicago, 1926. 

Jones (Charles G.), History of Georgia. 2 vols. Boston, 1883. 

(Lucian Lamar) Georgia’s Landmarks, Memorials and Legends. 2 vols. Atlanta, 

1918. 

Men of Mark in Georgia. T vols. Atlanta, 1910. 

Phillips (Ulrich B.), Georgia. In ‘American Commonwealths’ Series. Boston, Mass. 
1907. 

Wegelin (0.), Bibliography of Georgia, 1911. 


IDAHO. 

Govemmeilt, — Idaho was admitted into the Union on July 3, 1890. 
The Legislature consists of a Senate of 44 members, and a House of Repre- 
sentatives of 68 members, all the legislators being elected for two years. 
Sessions are held biennially. The electorate of the State consists of citizens, 
both male and female, over the age of 21 years, who have resided in the 
State over six months. The State is represented in Congress by two Senators 
and two Representatives. 

Governor. — H. C. Baldridge, 1927-29 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Fred E. Lukens. 

The State is divided into 44 counties. The capital is Boise (census 
population, 21,393 in 1920). Pocatello had a population of 15,001 in 1920. 

Area, Population, Eelig^on, Instruction.— Area 83,888 square 
miles, of which 634 square miles are water. Area of Indian reservations in 
1926, 90 square miles, with a population, of 3,959. In the last 5 census years 
the total population was : — 


Years 

White * 

Negro 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

I8S0 • . • . « 

32,557 

58 

82,610 

0-4 

1890 

88,847 

201 

88,548 

1-1 

1900 • * . . . 

161,479 

293 


1-9 

1910 

324,943 

651 

825,594 

3-9 

1920 

480,946 

920 

431,866 

5-2 


Including Indians and Asiatics. 


Estimated population July 1, 1928, 546,000. 

In 1920 the population by sex and birth was : — 



White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male 

230,136 

585 

1,621 

1,577 

233,919 

Pemale 

195,533 

335 

559 

1,621 

197,947 

Total ... 

425,668 

920 

2,180 

3,098 

1 431,866 
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Of the total population 38,963 (9 per cent, of the total) were foreign-bom 
white, 4:, 461 being English, 4,143 German, 4,954 Canadian, 5,112 Swedish, 
2,482 Norwegian, and 1,410 Irish. Of the total population in 1920, 27*6 
per cent, were urban and 0'2 per cent. Negro. 

Among the leading religious denominations of the State are to he found : 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, Congregationalists, Disciples of 
Christ, Mormons, and Catholics. 

In 1925-26 the 1,678 public elementary schools had 4,342 teachers, and 
138,757 enrolled pupils. The high schools had 21,123 pupils ; number 
of teachers, 994. The two public noimal schools had 650 pupils and 57 
teachers in 1923. Total expenditure on education (1924-25) was 6,927,645 
dollars. Superior instmetion is given in the Presbyterian College of Idaho 
at Caldwell, the Methodist College at Gooding, and the State University of 
Idaho, founded at Moscow in 1892, which had 135 professors and 1,407 
students in 1923, The State has an industrial training school, and a school 
for the deaf and blind. There are also 5 sectarian colleges or schools to 
which, however, pupils are admitted without respect to their religious belief. 

Pinance and Defence. — For the biennium ending September SO, 1926, 
the receipts and disbursements were as follows : — 

Dollars 

Cash in hand, October 1, 1924 .... 3,071,451 

Receipts, 1924-26 22,540,678 

Total 26,612,129 

Disbursements, 1924-26 23.169,818 

Balance, September 30, 1926 . . . 2,442,311 

On Sept 80, 1927, the State bonded debt amounted to 5,603,000 dollars, 
and the assessed value of real and personal property for 1927 to 478,000,000 
dollars. 

The National Guard on June 80, 1927, consisted of 77 officers, 2 warrant 
officers and 971 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — A great part of the State is naturally 
arid, but extensive irrigation works have been carried out irrigating 
2,488,806 acres (1920), and there are now being constracted works to cost 

18.811.000 dollars for the irrigation of a further 480,000 acres in the State. 
In 1925 the number of farms was 40,592, with a total area of 8,116,147 acres, 
of which 8,714,336 acres were crop land. Total value of all &rm 
properly in 1925, 451,884,713 dollars. The most imimrtant crop is wheat, 
to which, in 1926, 1,045,000 acres were devoted, the yield amounting to 

24.633.000 bushels. Other crops in 1926 were oats, 4,760,000 bushels; 
barley, 4,144,000 bushels; besides jpotatoes and hay. Fruit and vegetables 
are also grown. There is an active live-stock industry, the number of 
horses on January 1, 1928, being 214,000 ; mules, 7,000 ; sheep, 2,073,000 ; 
milch cows, 170,000 ; other cattle, 588,000; swine, 376,000. The woo 
clip (1926) was 14,507,000 pounds. The State contains (June 30, 1926) 
19,086,486 acres of national forest. 

The State has rich deposits of gold (12,000 ozs. in 1926), silver (7,657,000 
ozs. in 1926), and other metals, chief of which are lead (182,564 short tons 
in 1926), copper (1,171,000 pounds in 1926) and zinc (15,619 short tons in 
1926). Total mineral output in 1925 reached value of 31,611,000 dollars. 

Besides the agricultural and mining industries the State has manufactures 
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of considerable mportance. In 1925 there were altogether 490 industrial 
establishments, employing 15,794 wage-earners, who earned 20,708,725 
dollars. The cost of material was 63,151,610 dollars and value of output 
96,989,661 dollars. The chief of these industries are the working of lumber 
and timber, and flour and grist milling. "Within the State there are 111 
lumber mills and 44 flour mills. 

The State has (1926) 2,885 miles of steam railway, besides 89 miles 
of electric railway track. In 1916 (May 5), the Celilo Canal, on the Oregon 
side of the Columbia River, was opened and Idaho now has a seaport, Lewiston. 
Vessels can pass fmm the Pacific to Lewiston, a distance of 480 miles. The 
State has 4,668 miles of roads of which 2,437 miles have been surfaced. 

On June 30, 1926, Idaho had 56 national banks with resources of 
58,420,000 dollars, demand deposits of 23,497,000 dollars and savings deposits 
of 16,087,000 dollars ; State banks and trust companies had savings deposits 
of 11,706,000 dollars. 

British Consul (Residing at Portland, Oregon). — J. E. Bell. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the Secretary, Auditor, Treasurer, and other ofiBcers of the State. 

rhe State of Idaho [Institutions, Industries, Resources]. By the Commissioner of 
Immigration. Boise, 1905. 

Frmchj History of Idaho. New York, 1910. 

Bailey, History of Idaho. Boise, 1910. 

BcConnel, Early History of Idaho. Caldwell, 1913. 


ILIINOIS. 

tJovemment. — Illinois was first discovered by J oliet and Marquette, 
two French explorers, in 1673. In 1763, the country was ceded by the 
French to the British. In 1783, Great Britain recognised the title of 
the United States to Illinois, which was admitted into the Union on 
December 8, 1818, The Legislature consists of a Senate of 61 members 
elected for four years (about half of whom retire every two years), and a 
House of Representatives of 163 members elected for two years. Sessions are 
biennial. Qualified electors are all citizens 21 years of age, resident in 
the State one year, in the county 90 days, and in the district 30 days 
next before the election. 

The State is divided into Senatorial districts, in each of which one 
Senator and three Representatives are chosen. For the election of Represen- 
tatives each elector has three votes, of which he may cast one for each of three 
candidates, or one and a half for each of two, or all three for one candidate. 

Governor . — Len Small, 1925-29 (12,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Louis L. Emmerson. 


Area and Population. — Area 56,666 square miles, of which 622 
square miles are water. Census population on Jan. 1, 1920, 6,486,280. 


Years 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per sq. mile 

1900 i 

4,736,472 

85,078 

4,821,550 

861 

1910 

5,529,542 : 

1 109,049 

5,638,591 

100 '6 

1920 

6,303,006 ‘ 

1 182,274 

6,485,280 

115 7 


Including Indians and Asiatics. 


Estimated population on July 1, 1928, 7,396,000. 
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In 1920 the population by sex and birth was ; — 


- 

White 

Negro 1 

1 Asiatic 1 

Indian j 

Total 

Male 

3,207,773 

93,835 

8,117 

108 ! 

1 3,304,833 

Female . 

3,091,660 

88,439 

362 

86 

3,180,447 

Total 

6,299,383 

182,274 

j 8,479 

194 

6,485,280 


Of the total population in 1920, 1,206,951 (representing 18 '6 per cent 
of the total State population) were foreign-bom white, of whom 205,491 
(17 per cent.) were from Germany, 74,274 from Ireland, 105,577 from 
Sweden, 54,247 from England, 11,329 from Belgium, 8,610 from France, 
38,875 from Canada, 46,457 from Austria, 34,437 from Hungary, 27,785 from 
Norway, 17,098 from Denmark, 117,899 from Russia, 162,405 (13-5 percent.) 
from Poland), 94,407 from Italy, 14,344 from Holland, 19,698 from Scotland. 

The urban population in 1920 was 67*9 per cent, of the whole, and the 
Negro population 2*8 per cent. The largest city in the State, and after 
New York, the largest in the United States, is Chicago. In 1920, it had a 
census population of 2,701,705. Other cities of importance are Peoria, 
76,121 ; East St. Louis, 66,767 ; Springfield (State Capital), 59,183 ; Rock- 
ford, 66,661; Decatur, 43,818; Joliet, 38,442; Quincy, 35,978 ; Aurora, 
36,397 ; Danville, 33 776 ; Evanston, 37,234 ; Elgin, 27,454 ; Bloomington, 
28,725 ; Moline, 30,734 ; Rook Island, 35,177 ; Oak Park Village, 39,858 ; 
Galesburg, 23,834 ; Alton, 24,682 ; Belleville, 24,823; Freeport, 19,669; 
Waukegan, 19,226 ; Jacksonville, 16,713 ; Cairo, 15,203 ; Streator, 14,779 ; 
Kankakee, 16,753 ; Cicero, 44,995 ; Champaign, 16,873 ; Kewanee, 16,026 ; 
Mattoon, 18,552. 

Keligioil and Education. — The churches are, in order of strength, 
Roman Catholic, Methodist, Congregational, Baptist, Presbyterian. 

In Illinois education is free and compulsory for children between 7 and 
14 years of age. For the year ending June 30, 1926, the 14,249 public 
elementary schools had 44,572 teachers, and 1,095,618 pupils ; and the 969 
high schools had 9,847 teachers and 235,649 pupils. The private schools of 
the State, elementary and secondary, numbered 1,022 and had 6,940 teachers 
and 222,840 pupils. Five State normal schools had 314 teachers and 17,016 
students in 1925-6. Total current expenditure on public schools (1925-26), 
108,101,748 dollars. There are 56 colleges and universities in the State, the 
principal being mentioned below, with teachers and students, for 1926 : — 


Pounded 

Colleges, Ac. 

Location 

Profes- 
sors, Ac. 

Students 

1867 

University of Illinois (State) . 


Urbana 

1,181 

13,390 

1892 

University of Chicago (Non-sect.) . 

• 

Chicago 

612 

14,472 

1851 

North-Western University (M. B.) . 


Bvanston 

644 

10,535 

1850 

Illinois Wesleyan University (M. E.) 


Bloomington 

58 

765 

1909 

Loyola University .... 


Chicago 

300 

5,600 

1901 

James MiUiken University (C. Presb.) 


Decatur 

65 

1,260 

1837 

Enoz College (Non-sect.) . 


Galesburg 

48 

656 

1861 

North-Central College (Bv. Assn.) . 


Naperville 

41 

578 

1898 

De Paul University .... 


Chicago 

112 


1829 

Illinois College 


Jacksonville 

22 

395 

1847 

IllmoiB Woman’s College . 


Jac^onviUe 

41 

825 

1847 

Bockford College .... 


Bockford 

55 

411 

— 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute . 


Peoria 

75 

1,935 

— 

Augustana College .... 


Bock Island 

49 

1,005 
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Witliiii the State there are over 470 benevolent institutions, hospitals, 
orphanages, homes, and schools for the deaf and blind. The State maintains 
9 hospitals for the insane, 5 penitentiaries, and 12 other hospitals. 

Finance and Defence. — For the year ending June 30, 1927, the 


receipts and disbursements were : — 

Dollars 

Balance on hand, July 1, 1926 . . . 35,286,848 

Eeceipts, 1926-27 85,922,467 

Total 121,209,305 

Disbursements, 1926-27 .... 74,702,552 

Balance, July 1, 1927 . . • 46,606,753 


The total bonded indebtedness of the State outstanding on July 1, 
1927, was 141,225,500 dollars. 

For 1926 the assessed value of all property was 4,195,581,136 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1927, consisted of 574 officers, 9 wan*ant 
officers and 8,600 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry.— Illinois is largely agid cultural. In 1925, 
there were 225,601 farms, with an area of 30,731,947 acres, of which 
21,314,837 acres were crop land. Total value of all farm property in 

1925, 4,627,964,933 dollars. The total acreage under cultivation in the State 
in 1926 was estimated at 20,230,000 acres. The chief cereal crops are corn, 

312.970.000 bushels in 1926 ; wheat, 41,034,000 bushels; oats, 128,516,000 
bushels ; barley, rye, and buckwheat being also grown. The potato crop in 
1926 amounted to 5,440,000 bushels; and hay to 8,706,000 tons. The 
State has an active live-stock industry. On January 1, 1928, there were 

888.000 horses, 157,000 mules, 963,000 milch cows, 1,346,000 other cattle, 

698.000 sheep, and 5,039,000 swine in the State. The estimated production 
of wool in 1926 was 3,648,000 pounds. National forest area in 1926 was 
10,710 acres. 

In 1925, Illinois had 14,117 manufacturing establishments, employing 
622,368 wage-earners, using material costing 2,926,064,176 dollars, and 
giving an output worth 5,321,837,866 dollars. The amount paid in wages 
was 897,970,456 dollars. Value of products of chief industries, 1925 ; meat 
packing, 680,591,940 dollars ; foundries, 241,024,785; electrical machinery, 
237,301,784 dollars. 

The chief mineral product of Illinois is coal, in the production of which 
the State ranks third, the productive coal-fields having an area of 42,900 
square miles. During 1926 there were 921 mines in operation, yielding an 
output of 69,813,255 tons. The yield of petroleum for 1926 was 6,124,231 
barrels. The natural gas produced during the year 1926 was 149,947 m. 
cubic feet. The output of fluorspar was 75,798 tons ; lead, 859 tons ; and 
zinc, 12,561 tons. Cement, 1926, was 6,747,000 barrels. Pig iron, 

1926, amounted to 3,660,000 long tons. The output of limestone was 
13,717,686 tons ; sand and gravel, 10,648,660 tons ; shale and clay (raw 
material), 4,364,228 tons, and silica, 1,404,187 tons. 

On June 30, 1926, Illinois had 497 national banks with resources of 

1.763.526.000 dollars, demand deposits of 746,510,000 dollars and savings 
depps^ts of 325,615,000 dollars ; State banks and trust companies had 
savings deposits of 1,059,762,000 dollars. 

On the Great Lakes there is. a large fleet of steamers engaged in the casing 
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trade between the lake ports. Within the State there are (1927) 12,804 miles 
of steam railway, besides 2,200 miles of electric railway track. 

British CoTisul- General at Chicago , — Herbert A. Bichards. 

There are also two Yice-consnls in Chicago. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the various Adnuiiistrative Departments of the State. 

Alvoid (C. W.), Centennial Histoiy of Illinois ; b vols, 1917-1020 
Childs (M L ), Actual Government m Illinois Chuago. 1017. 

Dodd (W. F. & S. H.), Qoveniniont in Illinois. Chicago and London, 1023. 

Fairlxe (J.A.), Taxation and Revenue System of Illinois. Chicago. 

Finley (J. H ), Illinois In “American Commonwealth ” Senes. Boston, Mass. 
Goodspeed (T. W.), The Story ot Chicago, 1B90-1925. Chicago, 1925. 

Greene (E. B ), The Government of Illinois. In “ Handbooks of American Govern- 
ment” Senes. New York and London, 1904. 

Maiher (I. F.), The Making of Illinois. Enlarged edition, Chicago, 1925. 

Kevins (A.), Illinois (American College and University Senes). New York and, 
Oxford, 1916 

Pease (T. C.), Story of Illinois Chicago, 1925. 

Quaife (Milo M.), Chicago and the Old North-West, 1673-1835. Chicago and Cambridge. 
1913.— Pictures of Illinois One Hundred Y’ears ago. Chicago, 1918. 

Ridgley (D. C.), The Geography of Illinois. Chicago and Loudon, 1921, 


INDIANA, 

Governmeilt. — Indiana was admitted into the Union on December 11, 
1816. The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 50 member's elected 
for four years, and a House of Representatives of 100 members elected for two 
years. Sessions are held biennially. All citizens of the United States who 
have resided in the State two years and in their county or district one 
year next preceding the election are eligible to sit in either House ; but 
Senators must be 25, and Representatives 21 years of age. 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and 13 Represen- 
tatives. 

Governor , — Ed Jackson, 1925-29 (8,000 dollars). 

Secretary o/5^aid.--rredenck E. Shortemeier, 

The State is divided into 92 counties and 1,016 townships. The State 
Capital is Indianapolis. 

Area and Population. — Area 36,364 square miles, of which 309 
square miles are water. Population according to census of 1920 is 2,930,390. 


rears 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per sq. mile 

1860 

1,339,000 

11,428 

1,350,428 

37*6 

1900 

2,458,967 

57,605 

2,616,462 

70*1 

1910 

2,640,556 

60,820 

2,700,876 

74*9 

1920 

2,849,580 

80,810 

2,980,390 

81*3 


1 Including Indians and Asiati(». 


Estimated population, July 1, 1928, 3,176,000, 
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The population by ses and birth in 1920 was : — 



White 

Negro 

indians and 
Asiatic 

Total 

Male . ... 

1,446,825 

41,817 ! 

432 

1,489,074 

Female .... 

1,402,246 

38,993 

77 

1,441,316 

Total . 

2,849,071 

80,810 

509 

2,930,390 


Of the total in 1920, 150,868 (representing 5T per cent.) were foreign- 
born white, 37,377 (24*8 per cent.) being from Germany, 9,100 from Austria, 
9,351 from Hungary, 7,271 from Ireland, 8,522 from England, 3,707 from 
Scotland, 4,942 from Sweden, 17,791 (13 ’8 per cent.) from Poland, 7,673 
from Russia, 6,712 from Italy, and 6,096 from Canada. Urban population 
formed 50*6 per cent, of whole, and the Negro population 2 8 per cent. 

The largest cities in the State are Indianapolis \,capital), with a population, 
according to the census of 1920, of 314,194; Fort Wayne with 86,549 ; 
Evansville, 85,264 ; South Bend, 70,983 ; Terre Haute, 66,083 ; East 
Chicago, 35,967 ; Muncie, 36,524 ; Hammond, 36,004 ; Richmond, 26,765 ; 
Anderson, 29,767 ; ElkWt, 24,277 ; Lafayette, 22,486 ; Michigan City, 
19,457 ; New Albany, 22,992; Logansport, 21,626; Kokomo, 30,067 ; 
Marion, 23,747 ; Yincennes, 17,160. 


Heligion and Education. — The religious denominations most 
numerously represented are, in order of rank, Methodist, Roman Catholic, 
Disciples of Christ, Baptist, Presbyterian, United Brethren, Lutheran, 
and Friends. 

School attendance is compulsory from 7 to 16 years of age. In 1927 the 
4,099 public elementary schools had 14,723 teachers and 647,280 enrolled 
pupils. The pixblio high schools numbered 865, and had 5,480 teachers 
with 124,449 pupils. Teachers are trained in 2 Slate normal schools (143 
teachers and 7,898 students). The total expenditure for public schools in 
1926-27 was 73,272,467 dollars. 

Indiana has many institutions for superior education, the principal 
being, 1925 : — 


Began 

Institution 

j 

Control 

Professors 

and 

Instructors 

Students 

1824 

Indiana University, Bloomington 

State . 

295 1 

6,321 

1887 

De Pauw University, Greencastle 

M.E. . 

97 

2,348 

1842 

University of Notre Dame .... 

R.a . 

123 

S,S9S 

1874 

Purdue University, Lafayette 

State . 

268 1 

3,874 


The number of prisoners in penal institutions, including both county 
and State institutions, (September, 30, 1926) was 6,780. On August 31, 1926, 
the almshouses contained 3,535 paupers. 

Finance and Defence. — the year ending September 30, 1925, the 
net receipts and disbursements were as follows : — 

Dollars 

In hand, October 1, 1925 9,468,963 

Receipts, 1925-26 44,886,460 


Total Receipts . 
Disbursements, 1925-26 


54,846,423 

42,125,455 


Balance Sept 30, 1926 


12,219,968 
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On September 30, 1926, the State had a debt bonded of 1,689,000 dollars. 

The net assessed value of real property and of personal property in 1926 
was 5,310,656,045 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1927, consisted of S46 officers, 4 vraiTant 
officers and 4,305 enlisted men. 

Froduction and Industry. — Indiana is largely agricultural, about 89 
per cent, of its total area being in fairms. In 1925, there were 195,786 farms 
and the farm-land had an area of 19,915,120 acres, of which 11,981,079 acres 
were crop lands. The total assessed value of all farm property in 1925 
was 1,931,742,483 dollars. The chief crops are corn (170,528,000 bushels 
in 1926), wheat f34,048,000 bushels), oats (67,020,000 bushels), hay, 
and rye. The area under tobacco in 1926 was 16,700 acres, yielding 
14,913,000 pounds, valued at 1,491,000 dollars. Large quantities of tomatoes 
are grown, besides other vegetables and fruits of all sorts. The live-stock on 
Januaiy:!, 1928, consisted of 522,000 horses, 1,346,000 other cattle, 693,000 
milch cows, 706,000 sheep, 3,227,000 swine, and 101,000 mules. In 1926 the 
wool clip yielded 4,181,000 pounds of wool. 

The coal-fields of the State have an area of 6,600 square miles In 1926 the 
output of coal was 22,839,000 short tons. The output of crude petroleum 
in 1925 was 825,000 barrels, valued at 1,700,000 dollars, while the value of 
the natural gas produced (1924) was 494,000 dollars. The output of sand- 
stone and limestone was valued at 6,529,298 dollars. The production of pig- 
iron (1924) was 2,671,411 tons, valued at 52,507,720 dollars. The clay- 
working industries are important, yielding bricks, tiles, pipes, pottery, &o., 
to the value of 16,368,139 dollars in 1924. The total mineral output (not 
including pig-iron) was valued at 108,394,095 dollars iu 1922, 132,179,525 
dollars in 1923, 112,299,075 dollars in 1924, and 111,834,000 dollars in 1925. 

The manufacturing industries in the State are extensive and various, 
numbering (1925 Census) 4,772 in all, employing 280,854 wage-earners, using 
materials worth 1,257,960,617 dollars, and turning out products valued at 
2,125,023,109 dollars. Tiie amount earned in wages was 365,003,314 dollars. 

Natural facilities for transport are provided by the Ohio and Wabash 
rivers and by Lake Michigan, while for traffic by land (1926) there are 7,133*83 
main, 1,431*17 second main, and 89*50 third and fourth main, making a total 
of 8,654 60 miles of main steam railway; besides 1,971*31 main and 176*83 
second main of electric railway, making a total of 2,147 "64 miles. All the 
lines from the east to Chicago pass through Indiana, as do other lines 
connecting east and west, and north and south. On January 1, 1926, there 
were 3,936 miles of State road, 37,669 county road, and 31,626 township 
road, making a total of 73,131 '25 miles of public highway in the State. 

On June 30, 1927, there were in operation 527 State banks, 176 trust 
companies, 124 private banks, and 5 mutual savings banks, with total assets 
of 760,067,697 dollars. The assets of the 5 savings banks at this date 
amonnted to 25.199,273 dollars The amount of savings deposits in the 6 
savings hanks was 21,499,209 dollars, and the savings deposits in all hanks 
was 166,999,969 dollars. 

Books of Eeference. 

The Indiana Tear Book. Puhlishtd annually. 

Dunn (J. P.), Indiana. [In American Commonwealth Series.] Boston, Mass, 1905. 

Eiarey (Logan), History of Indiana. Indianapolis. 1916. 

Hyman and Cottman, Centennial History and Handbook of Indiana. Indianapolis, 1915. 

Kettleborough (Charles), Constitution Making in Indiana. Indianapolis, 191C. 

Levering (Mrs. J H.), Historic Indiana. New York, 1909. 

Streighioff(W.D andP H.), Indiana, a Social and Economic Survey, Indianapolis, 1916. 

Visher (S. S.), Economic (Oleography of Indiana. New York, 1928. 
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IOWA. 

Goverimaeilt. — Iowa was admitted into the Union on December 28, 1846. 
The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 50 and a House of Repre- 
sentatives of 108 members, meeting eveiy two years for an unlimited session. 
Senators are elected for four years, half of them retiring every second year ; 
Representatives for two years. 

The State is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 11 Representatives. 
Governor , — John Hammill, 1927-29 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Walter C. Ramsay. 

Iowa is divided into 99 counties. The State capital is Des Moines. 


Area and Popnlatioil. — Area, 56,147 square miles (561 square miles 
water). Census population on January 1, 1920, 2,404,021. Indian Reserva- 
tions in 1926, 5 square miles with a population of 374. 


Census 

Years 

WMtei 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per sq. mile 

1880 

1,615,099 ■ 

9,516 

1,624,615 

29*2 

1900 j 

2,219,160 1 

12,693 

2,231,853 

40*2 

1910 1 

2,209,798 1 

14,973 

2,224,771 

40*0 

1920 

2,385,016 

19,005 

2,404,021 

43*2 


^ Including Indians and Asiatics. 


Estimated population, July 1, 1928, 2,428,000. 
In 1920 the population by sex and birth was ; — 


- 


Negro j 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male 

1,218,711 j 

10,121 

280 

280 

1,229,392 

Female , 

1,165,470 

8,884 ! 

1 26 

249 

1,174,629 

Total 

2,384,181 i 

1 

19,006 

1 806 

629 

2,404,021 


At the census of 1920, there were 225,647 foreign-bom whites, of whom 
13,086 (6*8 per cent.) came from England, 10,686 (47 per cent.) from 
Ireland, 17,344 (7*7 per cent.) from Norway, 22,493 (10 i)er cent.) from 
Sweden, 18,020 (8 per cent.) from Denmark, 70,642 (31*3 per cent.) from 
Germany, 4,956 from Italy and 8,929 from Canada. The total represented 
9 ‘4 per cent, of the State population. 

The largest cities in the State, with their census population in 1920 
are Des Moines (capital), 126,468 (estimated population in 1925, 141,500) ; 
Dubuque, 39,141 ; Sioux City, 71,227 ; Davenport, 56,727; Council Bluffs, 
86,162; Cedar Rapids, 45,566 ; Burlington, 24,057; Clinton, 24,151; 
Ottumwa, 23,003 ; Keokuk, 14,423 ; Muscatine, 16,068 ; Fort Dodge, 19,347; 
Waterloo, 36,230 ; Marshalltown, 15,731 ; Mason City, 20,065. Of the total 
population in 1920, 36*4 per cent, were urban and 0*8 per cent. Negro. 

Beligion and IttstTUCtion. — ^The more 'important bodies (last census 
figures) are given as follows: Methodist Episcopal, 325,959; Roman 
Catholic, 206,701 ; Lutheran, 107,523 ; Disciples of Christ, 60,720 ; Presby- 
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teriau, 47,059 ; Baptists, 39,321 ; Congregational, 35,538 ; United Brethren, 
10,366 ; reorganized Latter Day Saints (Anti-Polygamy), 10,216. 

School attendance is compulsory for 24 consecutiye weeks annually during 
school age (7-16), In 1923-24, the 8,558 public elementaiy schools had 
345,427 pupils and 26,933 teachers, and the 881 high schools had 97,167 
pupils and 5,065 teachers. Two public normal schools had 209 teachers 
and 7,415 students in 1924. Total expenditure on public elementary and 
secondary schools in 1925, 56,598,000 dollars. The more important institu- 
tions in the State for higher education were as follows (1923) : — 


Year of 
Pounding 

Institutioxi 

Control 

Profes- 
sors and 
Instruc- 
tors 

. 

Students 

1847 

University of Iowa at Iowa City . 

State 

501 

7,423 

1858 

Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts at Ames. . 

State 

5S1 

7,760 

1S76 

Iowa State Teachers’ College at Cedar i 
Falls* 

State 

173 

5,890 

1847 

Grinnell College at Crinnell 

Congregational 

78 

800 

1853 

Cornell College at Mt. Vernon. . 

Methodist 

40 

702 

1881 

Drake University at Des Moines 

Disciples 

i 94 

1,400 

1881 

Coe College at Cedar Eapids 

Presbyterian 

: w 

1,050 


» 1921-22. 


Finance and Defence.— ^'or the year ending July 1, 1925, the revenue 
and expenditure were : — 

Dollars 

Balance, July 1, 1924 9,108,683 

Revenue, 1924-25 ...... 43,554,560 

Total 52,663,243 

Disbursements, 1924-25 ..... 45,182,825 

Balance, July 1, 1925 7,480,418 

The State has a bonded debt of 19,800,000 dollars, incurred for soldiers’ 
bonuses. 

The assessed value of real, personal, and public utility property in 1926 
was 996,128,745 dollars. 

The National Gruard on June 30, 1927, consisted of 233 officers, 2 warrant 
officers and 3,396 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Iowa is pre-eminently an agricultural 
State, nearly the whole area being arable and included in farms. In 1925 it 
had 213,490 farms with 33,280,813 acres of farm land, 21,997,675 acres 
under cultivated crops. The value of all farm property in 1925 was 
5,602,077,895 dollars. About half the farm area is devoted to the growing 
of cereals. In 1926 the crop of maize was 413,586,000 bushels ; of wheat, 

7.864.000 bushels; oats, 195,962,000 bushels; barley, 6,680,000 bushels; 
rye and buckwheat being also grown. The crop of potatoes amounted to 

6.083.000 bushels ; of hay, to 4,110,000 tons ; of flax-seed, to 139,000 bushels. 
The State has active live-stock industries. On January 1, 1926, it contained 

1.067.000 horses, 1,814,000 dairy cows, 8,720,000 other cattle, 108,000 mules, 

960. 000 sheep, and 10, 650,000 swine. The wool clip (1 926) yielded (estimated) 

5.440.000 pounds of wool. In 1924, daily products were valued at 
120,684,166 dpllara. 
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The productive coal-fields of the State have an area of about 19,000 
square miles and are worked by 16,215 miners, and produced 5,069,000 short 
tons in 1926. Gypsum, ochre, sandstone, limestone, clay products and 
cement are also worked. 

The output of manufactured broods in Iowa increased in value from 

621.446.000 dollars in 1921 to 76/, 771,477 dollars in 1925. The following 
is a summary of the manufacturing activity of the State according to the 
census of 1925; number of enterprises, 3,270; number of wage-earners, 
74,976 ; wages paid during the year, 92,232,591 dollars ; raw material used, 
499,586,023 dollars. Chief industries are meat packing, with product in 
1925 valued at 213,741,084 dollars, and butter and cheese making, valued 
at 78,110,309 dollars. 

Within the State in 1925 there were 9,842 miles of single track steam 
railway, besides 958 miles of electric railway single track. 

On June 30, 1926, Iowa had 315 national banks with resources of 

382.216.000 dollars, demand deposits of 130,081,000 dollars and savings 
deposits of 128,378,000 dollars ; State banks and trust companies had savings 
deposits of 386,843,000 dollars. 

References. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of State. 

The Iowa Official Register, annual, compiled under the supervision of the Secretary 
of State. Des Moines, annual. 

Brigham (Johnson), Iowa : its history and its foremost citizens. Des Moines, 1916, 

Mboeeic (J.), Die Deutaohen von Iowa und deren Errungenschaften. Iowa, 1900. 

Barsha (W. J.), The Story of Iowa. Omaha, 1890. 


KANSAS. 

Government. — Kansas was admitted into the Union on January 29, 
1861. The Legislature consists of a Senate of 40 members, elected for 
four years, and a House of Representatives of 125 members, elected for 
two years. Sessions are biennial. 

The right to vote is (with the usual exceptions) possessed by all citizens. 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and eight Represen- 
tatives. 

Chver7Lor,—Beii S, Paulen, 1927--29 (6,000 dollars). 

SecTetary of State . — Frank J, Ryan. 

The State is divided into 105 counties. The State Capital is Topeka, 


Area, Population, Instruction.— Area 82,168 square miles, 384 
square miles being water. Estimated population on July 1, 1928, 1,835,000. 
The population in five Federal census years was : — 


Years 

White 1 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

1880 .... 

952,989 1 

43,107 

996,096 

12*2 

1890 . . . 

1,878,898 : 

49,710 

1,428,108 

17*6 

1900 .... 

1,418,492 j 

62,003 

1,470,495 

18 '0 

1910 .... 

1,686,919 

54,080 

1,690,949 

20-7 

1920 .... 

1,711,882 

67,925 

1,769,257 

21-6 


^ Including Indians and Asiatics. 

The population on March 1, 1925, by the State Censujs, was 1,81?, 986. 
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In 1920 the Federal Oenans gave the population hy sex and birth as : — 


- 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . 

878,160 

29,739 

134 

1,198 

909,221 

Female . 

830,756 

28,186 

16 

1,078 

860,036 

Total . 

1,708,906 

57,925 

150 

2,276 

1,769,267 


Of the total population in 1920, 110, 578 (or 6 *2 per cent. ) were foreign-bom 
whites: 28,380 (21*1 per cent.) German, 10,337 (9*3 per cent.) Swedish, 
8,356 Italian, 7,899 (7*1 per cent.) English, 4,825 Irish, 12,050 (10 '9 per 
cent.) Russian, 13,668 (12*3 per cent.) Mexican, and 6,319 Canadian. 

Of the total population in 1920, 84*9 per cent, were urban, and 3*3 per 
cent. Negro. 

Indian Reservations in 1926 covered 2 square miles, with an Indian 
population of 1,627. 

The cities of the State according to the State census of 1925 had 
populations as follows : — 


- 

Pop. 

- 

Pop. 

1 

Pop. 

Kan-sas City . 

116,053 

Leavenworth 

20,889 

Atchison 

15,028 

Wichita 

88,367 

Pittsburg 

19,182 

Parsons 

14,839 

Topeka(Capital) 

55,411 

Coffeyville . 

16,229 

Arkansas City 

14,003 

Hutchinson . 

25,970 

Salina . 

16,624 ’ 

Lawrence 

12,341 


The most numerous religious bodies are Methodist, of various denomina- 
tions, others (in order of rank) being Roman Catholic, Baptist, Disciples of 
Christ, Presb^erian, and Friends. 

In 1925, the 7,200 public elementary schools had 12,872 teachers, 533,236 
enrolled pupils; 546 public high schools had 1,964 teachers and 42,990 
pupils. Teachers are trained in three public normal schools, which in 1926 
had 6,632 students. Expenditure in 1924, 34,993,030 dollars. 

Institutions for higher instruction are (1925) : — 


Founded 

Institution 

Control 

Professors 

Students 

1866 

University of Kansas, Lawrence . 

State . 

803 

5,229 

1863 

Agricnltural College, Manhattan . 


260 

4,031 

1858 

Baker University, Baldwin . . . i 

! M.E. . 

36 

621 

1896 

Kansas City University i . 

1 M. Prot. . 

19 

326 

1865 

Ottawa University ^ . , . . . 1 

1 Bapt. 

24 

490 

1865 

Washburn College, Topeka 

I Cong. 

70 

1,371 


I 1923 


Finaiice and Defence* — J’or the year ending June 30, 1925, the total 
receipts and disbursements were : — 

Dollars 

Cash Balance, July 1, 192i .... 8,946,091 

Receipts, 1924-25 46,982,798 


Total 

Disbursements, 1924-25 


. 64,878,889 
. 45,304,966 


Balance, July 1, 1925 


9,578,983 
6 2 
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Tbe assessed valuation of real and personal property in 1927 was 
3,520,576,524 doUars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1927, consisted of 246 officers, 4 warrant 
officers and 3,106 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Kansas is pre-eminently agricultural, but 
sometimes suffers from lack of rainfall in the west. In 1926 there were 165,879 
farms, with an area of farmland of 43,729,129 acres, of which 23,896,507 
acres were crop land. The total value of farm property in 1926 was 
2,504,339,779 dollars. The chief crops are maize (67,299,000 bushels in 
1926), wheat (160,084,000 bushels), and hay. Oats, barley, rye, potatoes and 
flax are also grown. The production of Kaffir corn is mostly confined to this 
State. Various orchard frails are cultivated The State has an extensive 
live-stock industry comprising, on January 1, 1928, 790,000 horses, 218,000 
mules, 701,000 milch cows, 2,465,000 other cattle, 612,000 sheep, and 

2.320.000 swine. The wool-clip in 1925 yielded 1,872,000 pounds. 

Kansas has coal-fields with an area of about 15,000 square miles, from 

which 4,531,000 short tons were mined in 1926. There are also oil fields 
(yield of petroleum in 1926, 41,427,000 barrels), natural gas, load (20,884 
short tons in 1926), and zinc (126,307 short tons smelted in 1926). The 
quarries yield sandstone, limestone, gypsnm, and there is a large output of 
Portland cement. The State also produces salt, which is important both 
for live-stock and dead-meat industries. Total value of mineral products 
(1925) 142,944,000 dollars. 

In the manufacturing industries in 1925 there were 1,878 establishments 
with 46,659 wage-earners. The raw material used during the year cost 
588,201,643 dollars, the output was valued at 706,249,994 dollars, and 
the wages paid amounted to 59,207,393 dollars. The slaughtering and milling 
industries are the most important ; in 1925 their products were valued, 
respectively, at 248,939,792 dollars and 135,232,063 dollars. 

Kansas, traversed by numerous rivers and six important trank railways, 
has abundant transport facilities. There were 9,489 miles of steam railway 
line in 1926, and 617 miles of electric railway track within the State. 

On June 30, 1926, Kansas had 267 national banks with resources of 

257.605.000 dollars, demand deposits of 111,571,000 dollars and savings 
deposits of 48,924,000 dollars ; State banks and trust companies had savings 
deposits (June 30, 1925) of 77,339,000 dollars. 

Books of Eeference. 

Tiie Reports of the various Executive Departments. 

Kansas • A Cyclopedia of State History. 3 vols. Chicago, 1912. 

Connelly (W E.) Standard History of Kansas and Kanyans. 6 vols. Chicago, 1918. 

BobiTMon (C.), The Kansas Conflict. Lawrence, 1898. 

Sjpring (L. W.), Kansas, Prelude to the War for the Union. Boston, 1907. 


KENTUCKY. 

GovenURent. — Kentucky was admitted into the Union on February 4, 
1791. The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 38 members elected 
for four years, one-half retiring every two years, and a House of Representa- 
tives of 100 members elected for two years. Sessions are biennial. All 
citizens who have resided in the State one year, and in the county six 
months, are (with necessary exceptions) qualified as electors. 
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The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and 11 Eepresen- 
tatives. 

Go'oernor , — William J. Fields, 1924-28 (6,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Miss E. 0. CroTvell. 

The State is divided into 120 conntifts. The State Capital is Frankfoi't 
(census pop, in 1920, 9,805), 


Area, Population, Instruction. — Area, 40,598 square miles, of which 
417 square miles are water. Census population on January 1, 1920, 2,416,630. 


Tears 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

Years 

1 

White 1 1 Negro 

Total 

Per Sq. 
MUe 

1860 
1880 
1900 J 

919, 5ir 
1,377,239 
1,862,468 

236,167 

271,451 

284,706 

1,155,684 

1,648,690 

2,147,174 

28 -8 

41 0 
53-4 

1 1910 

1 1920 

1 

2,028,249 1 261,656 
2,180,692 1 235,938 

2 2‘^9,905 
2,416,630 

57*0 

60 '1 


1 IncludiDg Asiatics and Indians. 


Estimated population, Julyl, 1928, 2,553,000. 
In 1920 the population by sex and "birth was : — 


_ 1 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male 

1,108,853 

118,648 

66 

27 

1,227,494 

Female . 

1,071,707 

117,390 

9 

30 

1,189,136 

Total 

2,180,660 

235,938 

75 

57 

2,416,630 


The foreign-bom white population (1*3 per cent, of the whole) numbered 
30,780, of whom 11,137 were German (35*9 per cent.), 3,422 Irish, 1,932 
Italian, 2,736 Kussian, and 1,863 English. 

The census x^opulation of the principal cities was in 1920 as follows : — 


Cities 

Popula- 

tion 

1 

Cities 

Popula- 

tion 

( 

Cities 

Popula- 

tion 

Louisville . 
Covington . 
Lexington . 

234,891 

57,121 

41,534 

Newport 
Paducah 
Owensboro* . 

29,317 

24,735 

17,424 

Ashland 
Henderson 
; Frankfort 

14,729 

12,169 

9,805 


Of the total population in 1920, 26‘2 per cent, were urban and 9*8 per 
cent. Negro. 

The predominant religious denominations of the State are: Baptist, 
Roman Catholic, and Methodist, less numerous bodies being Disciples of 
Christ and Presbyterians. 

Kentucky has a law for compulsory attendance at school between the ages 
of 7 and 14 years for eight consecutive weeks, but in the larger cities, for the 
full term. In 1926, the public schools of the State had 15,061 male and 
female teachers and 656,417 pupils; 699 public high schools had 1,926 
teachers and 41,403 pupils. The State had 6 public normal schools with 
5,200 students. Expenditure on elementary and high school education in 
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1926, 12,198,986 dollars. For superior iustmction there are universities 
and collejs;es, the more important of which (1923) were as follows — 


Begun 

Institutions 

Staff 

Students 

1S55 

Berea Col 1 ege (non-S ect. ) 

20 

S30 

1865 

Kentucky University (State), Lexington «... 

154 

8,965 

1S37 

University of Louisville . ...... 

200 

1,138 


On July 1, 1922, the number of prisoners in penal institutions was 
3,824, being 158*2 per 100,000 of the population. 


Finance. — J’or the year ending June 30, 1925, the receipts and ex- 
penditure were as follows : — 

Dollars 

Balance, July 1 , 1924 5,819,112 

Receipts, 1924-26 41,642,826 

Total 47,361,938 

Disbursements, 1924-25 . ... 40,301,198 


Balance, July 1, 1925 7,060,740 

The bonded debt of the State on July 1, 1927, was 2,702,761 dollars. 
In 1926 the assessed value of real and personal property was 8,021,271,621 
dollars. 

The National Guard on June 80, 1927, consisted of 212 officers, 2 warrant 
officers and 2,482 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Kentucky is largely an agricultural State. 
In 1925 there were 258,512 farms with an area of 19,913,104 acres, of which 
6,827,373 acres were crop land. The total value of all farm property in 

1925 was 968,568,916 dollars. The central portion of the State contains the 
‘ bhre grass region ’ which, having a rich soil, produces cereals, grasses and 
fruits of fine quality. In 1926, the maize crop amounted to 101,277,000 
bushels ; and the wheat crop to 4,773,000 bushels, other farm products 
being hay, potatoes, sweet potatoes, water-melons, and fiTiits of many sorts. 
Besides, nemp, some cotton, and also sorghum are grown. The chief crop, 
however, is tobacco, under which in 1926 were 426,000 acres, yielding 

374.880.000 pounds, valued at 62,078,000 dollars. National forest area in 

1926 was 22,660 acres. 

Stock raising i.*? important in Kentucky, which has long been famous for 
its horses. The live-stock on January 1, 1928, consisted of 284,000 horses, 

295.000 mules, 511,000 milch cows, 1,003,000 other cattle, 958,000 sheep, 
and 1,081,000 swine. In 1926, the wool clip yielded 3,278,000 pounds of 
wool. 

The principal mineral product of Kentucky is coal, 63,330,000 short tons 
being mined in 1926. Output of petroleum for 1926, 6,280,000 barrels. 
The quarries also yield sandstone and limestone, and the clay working 
establishments turned out bricks, tiles, pottery, &c. Other mineral products 
are iron, lead, stone, barytes, lime, natural cement, asphalt, natural gas, 
and mineral waters. Tot^ value of mineral products in 1925, 131,371,000 
dollars. 

In 1925, the census of manufactures showed there were 1,864 manufactur- 
ing establishments ; 76,680 wage-earners who earned 84,945,679 dollars, and 
turned out manufectures worth 463,936,575 doUars, the value of the raw 
material used being 255,108,215 dollars. 
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The Ohio and Mississippi rivers provide natural facilities for transport. 
In 1925, the State had 3,979 miles of steam railway besides 486 miles of 
electric railway track. The principal railway lines are the Louisville and 
Nashville, the Chesapeake and Ohio, the Illinois Central, and the Southern. 

On June 30, 1926, Kentucky had 139 national banks with resources of 
282,512,000 dollars, demand deposits of 109,009,000 dollars and savings 
deposits of 78,331,000 dollars ; State banks and trust companies had (June 
30, 1925) savings deposits of 101,346,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

McElroy (E. M.), Kentucky in the Nation's History. 2 vols. Louisville, 1909, 

Shaler (U.S,), Kentucky. In ‘American Commonwealths’ Series. Boston. Mass. 
2nd Edition, 1886. 

Speed (T.), The Union Cause in Kentucky. New York and London, 1907. 

Townsend (J. Wilson), Kentucky in American Letters. Cedar ]^pids, 1913. 


LOiriSIAlffA. 

Government. — Louisiana was admitted into the Union on April 8, 1812. 
The Legislature consists of a Senate of 39 members and a House of Repre- 
sentatives of 101 members, Senators and Represen taUves being chosen for 
four years. Sessions are biennial. Qualified electors are (with the usual 
exceptions) aU registered citizens resident in the State for two years and in 
the parish one year next before the election. The State is represented in 
Congress by two Senators and eight Representatives. 

Governor. — Oramel. H. Simpson 1924-28 (7,600 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — James J. Bailey. 

Louisiana is divided into 64 parishes (corresponding with the counties of 
other States). The State Capital is Baton Rouge. 


Area, Population, Instmction.— Area, 48,506 square miles (3,097 
square miles being water). Census population on January 1, 1920, 1,798,609. 


Years 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

1900 

730,821 

650,804 

1,381,625 

30*4 

1910 

942,514 

713,874 

1,656,388 

36*6 

1920 

1,098,262 

700,257 

1,798,509 

39*6 


1 Including Asiatics and Indians. 


Estimated population, July 1,1928, 1,960,000. 
The population in 1920 by sex and race was : — 


- 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian | 

Total 

Male . 

557,498 

344,794 

493 

560 

908,385 

Female . 

539,113 

355,463 

82 

616 

895,174 

Total . 

1,096,611 

700,257 

675 

1,066 

1,798,609 


Most of the white population are descended from the early French settlers. 
In 1920 the foreign-bom whites (2*6 per cent, of the total State population) 
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numbered 44,871, of whom 16,264 (36*2 per cent.) were Italian, 6,147 (11*5 
per cent), German, 4,182 French, 2,399 Hexican, 2,000 Irish, and 1,819 
English. The largest city in the State is New Orleans with a census 
population of 387,219 in 1920. Other cities are Shreveport, 43,874 ; Baton 
Rouge (Capital), 21,782. Of the total population in 1920, 34 '9 per cent, 
were urban, and 38*9 per cent. Negro. 

Most of the Southern States are strenuously Protestant, but over 61 per 
cent, of the population of Louisiana are Roman Catholic. Of Protestants in 
the State, Baptists and Methodists are the most numerous, then Protestant 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians. 

Attendance in elementary schools is compulsory. In 1924-25, there were 
1,831 public elementary schools for white children with 222,935 pupils and 
8,577 teachers; 1,430 negro schools with 133,958 pupils and 2,429 negro 
teachers. The 318 high schools for white pupils had 1,388 teachers and 
38,694 pupils. There were 4 negio high schools. The 2 Normal Colleges had 
(1923-24) 83 instructors and 2,286 students. Total expenditui’e on education 
(1925) , 21, 631, 000 dollars. Superior instruction is given in the Louisiana Slate 
IJniversity (1877). In 1924 it had 98 professors and 2,004 students. Tulane 
University (founded in 1834) in New Orleans had, in 1923, 449 professors and 
4,304 students. This university has State support to the extent of the 
remission of cei*tain taxes. The Roman Catholics have Jefferson College at 
Convent with 17 professors and 125 students, and a University (Loyola 
University, founded 1904) at New Orleans with 86 professors and 1,303 students. 
The New Orleans University (established 1874) is for coloured persons. It had 
26 instructors and 458 enrolled students in 1924. The Straight University 
also for coloured persons had 29 instructors and 348 students in 1924. There 
is an Industrial Institute at Ruston and another at Lafayette. The State 
has also an institution for the deaf and dumb and another for the blind, 
both at Baton Rouge. 


Finance and Defence. — For the year 1926, the receipts and the dis- 
bursements were : — 


Balance in hand, January 1, 1925 
Receipts, 1925 . , . . 


Dollars 

1,983,334 

82,042,976 


Total 84,026,310 

Disbursements, 1925 .... 80,402,968 


Balance December 31, 1925 . . 3,623,352 

The bonded and floating debt of the State at September 15, 1927, amounted 
to 14,173,665 dollars. According to the Council of the Corporation of 
Foreign Bondholders the State has a defaulted debt estimated at 6 million 
dollars. The assessed valuation of property in 1 926 amounted to 1 , 7 1 7, 87 7, 1 25 
dollars. 

On June 30, 1927, the militia or State National Guard, with headquarters 
at Baton Rouge, consisted of 127 officers, 1 warrant officer and 2,071 
enlisted men. There is also a naval militia. 


Production and Industry.— The state is divided into two parts, the 
uplands and the alluvial and swamp regions of the coast. A delta occupies 
about one-third of the total area. Louisiana surpasses the other States in 
extent of navigable waterways— 8,782 miles. The Gulf coast-line is 1,250 
miles in length. Agriculture is the leading industry. In 1926, the State 
had 132,450 farms, with an area of 8,837,502 acres, of which 4,279,628 
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acres were crop land. The total value of all farm property in 1925 was 
385,910,844 dollars. The products and manufactures of Louisiana are very 
various. The chief crops in 1926 were corn, 1,127,000 acres, producing 

19.722.000 bushels ; rice grown on 495,000 acres, yielding 16,088,000 
bushels. Only 47,000 short tons of sugar were made from the 1926 crop of 
cane — the smallest since 1873, when only 46,000 short tons were made. This 
compares with 139,000 short tons in 1925 and 88,000 in 1924. Tor 1926, 
the cotton area was 2,000,000 acres, and the yield 620,000 bales, valued at 

46.100.000 dollars. Oats, potatoes, and tobacco are also grown, but not 
extensively. On January 1, 1928, the State contained 114,000 horses, 167,000 
mules, 107,000 sheep, 460,000 swine, 579,000 other cattle, and 204,000 
milch cows. 

Louisiana has valuable fisheries. The area suitable to planting and growing 
oysters is over 7,000 sq. miles. 

Rich sulphur mines are found in Louisiana, and wells for the extraction 
of sulphur by means of hot water and air at the surface are in operation. 
The yield of cinide petroleum in 1926 was 22,803.000 barrels. The State 
ranKs seventh among the oil-producing States. Total mineral output in 
1925 was valued at 60,504,000 dollars. 

The manufacturing indiistries are chiefly those associated with the pro- 
ducts of the State: sugar, lumber, cotton-seed, rice. In 1925, there were 
1,742 manufacturing establishments which employed 88,058 wage-earners, 
who earned 79,762,794 dollars. The material used cost 465,426,439 dollars, 
and the output was valued at 710,050,100 dollars, 

A large international trade is carried on through the port of New Orleans, 
where in the year ending June 30, 1926, the imports amounted to 229,696,766 
dollars, and the exports to 441,928,999 dollars. 

The State has ample facilities for traffic, having, besides 24,900 miles 
of public roads, the Mississippi and other waterways, with 4,794 miles of 
navigable water. In 1925, the steam railways in the State had a length of 
6,089 miles, besides 316 miles of electric railway track. 

On June 30, 1926, Louisiana had 32 national banks with resources of 

129.460.000 dollars, demand deposits of 57,641,000 dollars, and savings 
deposits of 19,592,000 dollars; State banks and trust companies had savings 
deposits of 114,393,000 dollars. 

British Coiml General at New Orleans, — V. H. St. J, Huckin. 

Books of Eeference. 

The Reports (biennial) of the various Bxeentive Departments of the State. 

Johnaort (0.), Highways and Byways of the Mississippi Valley. New York and London, 
1906. 

P7ieZps(A.), Lonisiana. In ' American Commonwealths * Series. Boston, Mase. 


MAINE. 

Government. — Maine was admitted into the Union on March 15, 1820. 
There is a Legislature of two Houses, the Senate, consisting of 31 members, 
and the House of Representatives with 151 members, both Houses being 
elected at the same time for two years. The suffrage is possessed by all 
registered citizens of the United States, 21 years of age, who can read 
English and write their own names. Paupers and un-taxed Indians have 
no vote. 
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G(ycefnior . — Ralph 0. Brewster, 1927-29 (6,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Frank W. Ball. 

For local government the State is divided into 16 counties, subdivided into 
towns, cities, plantations and various unincorporated places. The State 
Capital is Augusta. 


Area, Population, Education. — ^Area, 33,040 square miles, of which 
29,895 square miles are land. Census population on January 1, 1920, 768,014. 
Population for four census years. 


Year 

White* 

Negro 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

1880 

647,485 

1,451 

648,936 

21-7 


693,147 

1,319 

694,466 

28-2 



1,863 

742,371 

24-8 


786,704 

1,310 

768,014 

25-7 


1 Including Asiatics and Indians. 


Estimated population, July 1, 1928, 795,000. 
The population by sex and race in 1920 was : — 



j White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . 

. ! 887,456 

716 

161 

420 

388,752 

Female 

. 1 378,240 

1 

594 

. . ,.i 

9 

419 

379,262 

Total . 

. 1 765,696 

1 i 

1,810 

170 

839 

768,014 


The foreign-bom white population (14*0 per cent, of the total State 
population) numbered 107,349, of whom 38,570 (35 ‘9 per cent.) were English 
Canadian, 36,580 (33 T per cent.) French Canadian, 6,748 (6*4 per cent.) 
Irish, 5,149 English, 2,171 Scotch, 2,026 Swedish, 3,768 Russian and 2,797 
Italian. Within the State, especially in the north, there is a strong 
French and French-speaking element. 

The largest city in the State is Portland with a census population 
of 69,272 in 1920. Other cities and towns (with population in 1920) are; 
Lewiston, 31,791 ,* Bangor, 25,978 ; Biddeford, 18,008 ; Auburn, 16,985 ; 
Augusta, 14,144 ; Bath, 14,731 ; Waterville, 13,351. Of the total population 
in 1920, 39 '0 per cent, were urban and 0*2 Negro. 

The largest religious body is Roman Catholic ; then come Baptists, Con- 
gregationafists, Methodists, and Protestant Episcopalians. 

Education is free for pupils from 6 to 21 years of age, and compulsory 
from 6 to 14. Cities and towns have elective scho(3 attendance com- 
mittees. In 1924-25, the 4,578 public elementary schools had 4,931 teachers 
and 120,506 enrolled pupils. The 236 public high schools had 1,284 teachers 
and 27,060 jjupils. The 53 academies had (1922) 309 teachers and 5,31 8 pupils. 
For -die training of teachers in 1926 there were six public Normal Schools 
with 112 teachers and 1,527 students. The University of Maine, founded in 
1868 at Orono, had (1923-24) 181 professors and teachers and 1,219 students. 
It is endowed by and receives large appropriations from the State. Bowdoin 
College, founded in 1794 at Brunswick, had 34 professors and 600 students, 
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Bates College at Lewiston 29 professors and 622 students, and Colby College 
at WaterviUe 30 professoi’s and 556 students. 

Public schools are mainly supported by appropriations from the towns 
or cities and from the State, and by the income from school funds. Total 
expenditure on elementary and secondary education in 1924-25, 9,779,000 
dollars. 


Finance and Defence. — For the financial year ending June 30, 1927, 
the amount of revenue and expenditure was as follows ; 


Balance, July 1, 1926 
Receipts, 1926-27 


Dollars 

4,639,499 

28,433,823 


Total . 

Payments, 1926-27 . 


28,073,322 

22,050,002 


Balance, July 1, 1927 


6,023,320 


The bonded debt on June 30, 1927, amounted to 20,101,300 dollars. 

In 1927, the assessed value of real property amounted to 507,180,387 
dollars, and of personal property to 145,608,964 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1927, consisted of 144 officers, 3 warrant 
officers and 1,979 enlisted men. 


Production, Commerce, Railways.— The products of Maine are 
derived chiefly from agriculture, forestry, quarrying, and fisheries. In 1925, 
the State contained 50,033 farms with a total acreage of 6,161,428 acres, of 
which 1,643,515 acres were crop land. The total value of all farm 
property in 1925 was 245,869,106 dollars. The chief crops are oats (1926), 

5.168.000 bushels; maize, 546,000 bushels; buckwheat, potatoes, and hay. 
On January 1, 1928, the farm animals comprised 76,000 horses, 143,000 
milch cows, 228,000 other cattle, 97,000 sheep, and 77,000 swine. 

The chief minerals are stone, lime, clay products, slate and feldspar. 

In 1925, according to the census of manufactures of that year, the State 
had 1,500 manufacturing establishments employing 73,849 wage-earners, 
earning 79,717,217 dollars. The cost of raw materials amounted to 
205,708,596 dollars, and the value of the output to 371,849,483 dollars. On 
July 31, 1926, active cotton spindles numbered 1,131,000, consuming 

136.000 bales. 

Lumber is the principal manufacturing product, the cut being 650,000,000 
feet, white pine, spruce for wood pulp, hemlock, balsam, birch, cedar, oak, 
maple, beech, ash, and basswood or linden. The paper pulp miUs produced 
95,670,544 dollars in 1925. The National forest area in 1926 was 32,256 
acres. 

In 1926, there were 2,230 miles of steam railway and 612 miles of 
electric railway within the State. The railways are connected with the 
Canadian railway systems. The State has 1,574 miles of drained and graded 
roads, of which 1,306 miles have been surfaced. 

On June 30, 1926, Maine had 68 national banks with resources of 

151.478.000 dollars, demand deposits of 88,669,000 dollars and savings 
deposits of 84,429,000 dollars; 38 mutual savings banks had deposits of 

110.228.000 dollars ; ordinary State banks and trust companies had savings 
deposits of 89,723,000 dollars. 


Books of Referenee. 

Beports of the various Executive Departments. 

4bhott (J. S, C.), History of Maine. Bos^n and Portland, 1875- Second Edition, 1892, 
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Baxter (J. P.)» Sir Ferdinand Gorges and his Province of Maine. Boston, 1890,— 
Pioneers of New Praiif’c in New England. Albany, 1894. 

Surrage (H S.>, Beginnings of Colonial Maine. Portland, 1914. 

Constitution of Maine. AUinista, 1920. 

.Basse (Adelaide R.). Iud*^x of Eronomlc Material in documents of tho States of the 
United States (Maine, 1S20'-1904). Wa.shmgton, 1021. 

Batch (L. C.), Maine ' A History. New York, 1910. 

Macdonald (W.l, The Government of Maine. New York, 1902. 

Maine Historical Society’s Collections and Baxter Manuscripts. 46 vols. Portland, 
Me., 1865-1916. 


MAEYLAND. 

Govenuaeilt. — Maryland was one of the thirteen original States 
The General Assembly consists of a Senate and a House of Delegates. There 
are 27 senators and 102 Delegates. The Senators serve for four years, and 
the Senate is renewed to the extent of half every two years. Delegates are 
elected for two years. 

There is universal suffrage for United States citizens who have resided one 
year in th« State, six months in the Congi'essional District, and one day in 
the precinct next preceding election. It is necessary for a person entering 
the State to declare his intention of becoming a resident of the State one 
year before he is entitled to register as a voter. 

Maryland is represented in Congress by two Senators and six 
Representatives. 

Governor . — Albert C. Ritchie, 1927-Sl (4,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — David C. Winebrenner. 

The State is divided into 23 counties and Baltimore City. The State 
Capital is Annapolis, 

Area, Populatioii, Instruction. — Area, 12,327 square miles, of which 
9,941 square miles are land and 2,386 are water, the Chesapeake Bay alone 
occupying 1,203 square miles. The extreme breadtli from north to south 
is 128 miles ; the extreme length from east to west is 315 miles. Census 
population on January 1, 1920, 1,449,661. 

Population according to the last four Federal censuses. 


Year 

White > 

! 

Negro 

1 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

1860 

515,918 

171,181 

687,049 

69*1 

1900 

952,980 

235,064 

1,188,044 

119*5 

1910 

1,063,096 

232,250 

1,295,346 

130-3 

1920 

1,205,182 

244,479 

1,449,661 

145*8 


* Including Asiatics and Indians. 


Estimated population, July 1, 1928, 1,616,000. 
In 1920 the population by sex and race was : — 



White 

Negro 

Asiatic | 

Indian | 

Total 

Male ... 

605,601 

123,453 

383 { 

18 

729,455 

Female , . . | 

i 

699,lb6 

121,026 

80 

14 

720,206 

Total . 

1,204,737 1 

244,479 

413 

82 

1,449,661 
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Of the total population 102,177 (or 7*0 per cent,) were foreign horn 
whites, of whom 22,032 were from Germany (21-6 per cent.), 9,5^S from 
Italy, 6,580 from Ireland, 24,791 (24*3 per cent.) from Russia, 12,061 Irom 
Poland, and 5,095 from England, 

The largest city in the State and also the chief manufacturing and com- 
mercial centre is Baltimore, with a census population in 1920 of 
733,826. Other cities, with population in 1920 are Cumberland, 
29,837 ; Hagerstown,^ 28,064 ; Frederick 11,066 ; Annapolis (Capital), 11,214. 
Of the total population in 1920, 68 per cent, were urban and 16*9 per cent. 
Negro. Nearly 51 per cent, of the population of the State live within the 
corporate limits of the City of Baltimore. 

The prevailing forms of religion are Protestant, but Roman Catholics 
have 35 *3 per cent, of the Church membership in the State. 

Since September 1, 1916, education is compulsory for children 8 to 12 
years of age in the entire State, and 8 to 16 nnles-s legally employed. 

In 1925 the State had 2,194 elementary schools (1,639 white, 665 negro), 
with 233,257 pupils (186,234 white and 47,023 negro) and 6,544 teachera 
(5,405 white and 1,1 39 negro). The 174 Public High Schools (166 white and 
18 negro) had 27,512 pupils (25,327 white and 2,185 negro), with 1,209 
teachers (1,106 white and 103 negro). The State had 4 normal schools, with 
79 teachers (12 male and 67 female), and 1,604 pupils (151 male and 1,858 
female) in 1925. The total expenditure on education in 1925 was 20,673,247 
dollars. 

The most important institution for higher education is Johns Hopkins 
University, organised in 1876. It is non-sectarian, and in 1923 had 389 
instructors and 1,699 students. Its hospital with educational features is 
famous. ^ Goucher College, formerly the Woman’s College of Baltimore, 
founded in 1888, had 86 instructors and 1,031 students. Other institutions 
are the Peabody Institute for the Education of Music, the Maryland 
Institute School of Art and Design, Walter’s Art Gallery, Maryland 
University, with (1923) 410 professors and 2,835 students, and the Princess 
Anne Academy for Coloured Youths, with 4 teachers and 47 students. 

Finance and Defence. — the year ending September 30, 1927, 
he total receipts and disbursements were as follows : — 

Dollars 

Balance, Oct. 1, 1926 7,529,079 

Receipts, 1926-27 . . . . . . 32,270,066 

Total 39,799,135 

Disbursements, 1926-27 82,057,479 

Balance, Sept. 30, 1927 .... 7,741,656 

On September 30, 1927, the net debt of the State amounted to 
22,288,270 dollars. In 1927 the assessed valuation of real and personal 
property amounted to 2,670,699,614 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1927, consisted of 208 officers, 4 warrant 
officers and 2,822 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Agriculture is an important industry in 
the State ; about 74 per cent, of the farms are worked by their owners. In 
1925, there were 49,001 farms with an area of 4,433,398 acres, of which 
2,227,516 acres were crop land. The total value of farm property in 1926 
was 397,092,670 dollars. The chief crops in 1926 were : wheat (620,000 
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acres, producing 11,960,000 bushels), maize (22,049,000 bushels, valued 
at 14,111,000 dollars), hay, potatoes (41,000 acres, 3,690,000 bushels, valued 
at 6,904,000 dollars), vegetables and fruit. In 1926, the yield of tobacco 
was 28,800,000 pounds, valued at 6,221,000 dollars. The farm animals 
in the State on January 1, 1928, were: horses, 100,000; mules, 29,000 ; 
milch oows, 185,000 ; other cattle, 276,000 ; sheep, 101,000 ; swine, 221,000. 
The National forest area in 1926 was 4,725 acres. 

Of mining industries in the State the most important is coal-mining, 
which, in 1926, gave an output of 3,487,000 short tons. Second in im- 
portance is clay-working : value of clay products in 1924 amounting to 
3,973,074 dollars. Other products were sand, talc, slate, lime, and natural 
rock cement. Total mineral output (1925), 21,558,000 dollars. 

The fisheries of the State are. valuable, especially the oyster fisheries, 
Other fishery products are shad, bass, perch, and various shell-fish. 

According to the census report of 1925, Maryland had 3, 184 manufactories, 
with wage-eamei*s 125,787 ; wages 138,590,634 dollars; cost of material 
568,591,242 dollars ; value of products 926,251,640 dollars. 

The State has ample facilities for trafiftc both by sea and land, having 
a network of roads nearly 1,000 miles in extent, steam railways with 
(1925) 1,449 miles of line in the State and 688 miles of electric railway, 
while 102 steamboat lines enter the port of Baltimore, which is one of the 
best ports on the Atlantic coast, especially for bulk-cargoes ; it is the ocean 
port nearest to the steel centres of Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Cleveland, Gary 
and Chicago, and handles a large part of giain and other exports. 

On June 30, 1926, Maryland had 84 National hanks with resources of 
299,820,000 dollars, demand deposits of 102,375,000 dollars, and savings 
deposits of 88,363,000 dollars ; 16 mutual savings banks had savings depotjits 
of 158,291,000 dollars ; ordinary State hanks and trust companies had 
savings deposits of 163,235,000 dollars. 

British Cotisul at Baltimore. — G. B. Gilliat-Smith. 

Books of Eefereuce. 

Constitutions of Maryland, 1776, 1851, 1864 and 1867. Published by the Secretary 
of State. 

Maryland Manual. A Compendium, legal, historical, and statistical By the 
Secretary of State. Baltimore, annually. 

Report of the Bureau of Statistics and Information of Maryland. Annual. State Board 
of Labour and Statistics. 

Bond (B. W. ), State Government in Maryland, 1777-81. Baltimore, 1906. 

Browne (W. H.), Maryland. In ‘American Commonwealths ' Series. Boston, Mass. 

Edgar (Lady), A Colonial Governor in Maryland: Horatio Sharpe and his Times, 
1763-1773. London, 1912. 

Williams (T. J. C.), The State of Maryland compiled for the Board of Public Works. 
Baltimore, 1906. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Constitlltioil and Govemment. — 1614, the Plymouth Company 
undertook exploring expeditions to New England, and obtained a Royal 
Ctoter granting sovereign powers over the region lying to the north of 
Virginia. The first permanent settlement within the borders of the present 
state was made at rlymonth in December, 1620, by the Pilgrims from 
Holland, who were separatists from the English Church. This was the 
nucleus of the Plymouth Colony, In 1628 another company of Puritans 
settled at Salem, and from that beginning the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
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was formed. In 1630 Boston was settled. In 1629 tlie whole region called 
New England was formed into a province. By a special Charter the Govern- 
ment was divided between the colony of Plymouth and that of Massachusetts 
Bay, but in 1692 they were re-united, and thenceforward acted together both 
in peace and war. In the struggle which ended in the separation of the 
American colonies from the mother country, Massachusetts took the foremost 
part, and became one of the thirteen original States of the Union. 

There is a legislative body consisting of a Senate and a House of 
Representatives, styled collectively the General Court of Massachusetts. 
The Senate consists of 40 members elected biennially by popular vote, the 
State being divided into 40 senatorial districts each of "v^ich returns one 
senator. ^ The House of Representatives consists of 240 members, elected 
in 159, districts, each of which returns one, two, or three representatives 
according to population. There is an annual session of the Legislature. 

All citizens of the United States who can read and write may vote in all 
State elections, provided they are not paupers or under guardianship, and 
provided they have lived one year in the State and six months in the election 
district or precinct. 

The State sends 2 Senators and 16 Representatives to the Federal Congress. 

Governor . — Alvan T. Fuller, 1927-29 (salary, 10,000 dollars). 

Secretary of the Commonwealth . — Frederic W. Cook. 

There are 14 counties in the State, var 3 dng largely in population, and 
there are 39 cities and 316 towns. The State Capital is Boston. 


Area and Population. —Area 8,266 square miles (227 square miles 
being water). The estimated population, July 1, 1928, was 4,290,000. 

The population at the date of each of the censuses was as follows : — 


Years 

(Census) 

White 

1 Coloured 

Total 

Per sq, mile 

ISMO 

2,215,873 

1 23,574 

2,238,947 

2S4-3 

1900 

2,76.y,764 

1 85,682 

2,805,846 

356*2 

1910 

3,824.926 

' 41,490 

3,366,416 

427*4 

1915 

8,644,273 

1 49,037 

3,693.310 

468*9 

1920 

3,808,524 

1 48,832 1 

3,862,356 

479*2 


State Census population, 1925, 4,144,205, representing 515’5 per sq. mile. 
In 1920 the population by sex and race was : 



White 1 

Negro 1 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . 
Female . j 

l,h64,317 
1,939 207 

22,912 

22 554 

2,523 

288 

262 

293 

■ 1,890,014 
1,962,342 

Total . . 1 

3.803,524 

1 45,406 

1 2,811 

555 

3,862,356 


Of the total population in 1920, 1,077,534 (28*0 per cent.) were foreign- 
bora whites, of whom 183,171 (17*0 per cent.) were from Ireland; 117,007 
(10*9 per cent.) from Italy; 92,084 (8 5 per cent ) from Russia; 86,896 
(8*1 per cent.) from England; 69,167 (6*4 per cent ) from Poland; 28,316 
(2*6 per cent.) from *^ormgal; 8,098 (0*8 per cent.) from Austria; 38,012 
(3-5 per cent.) from Sweden ; 28,474 (2*6 per cent.) from Scotland; 22,113 
(2*1 per cent.) from Germany; 108,691 (10*1 per cent.) were French 
Canadian, 163,330 (14*2 per cent.) other Canadian; 20,441 (1*9 per cent.) 
from Greece ; and 14,570 (1*4 per cent.) from Finland. 
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In 1925, the population of each of 39 cities of the State was as follows : — 


Cities 1 

Popu- 

lation 

Cities 

Popu- 

lation 

Cities 

Popu- 

lation 

Boston (capital) , 

779,620 

Newton 

53,003 

Northampton . 

24,145 

23.375 

Worcester . 

100,757 

Malden 

51,789 

Gloucester . 

Spnngfield . 

142,06:) 

Haverhill . 

49,232 

North Adams . 

22,717 

Fall River . 

128,993 

Medford . 

47,627 

Beverley . 

22,685 

Camhndge . 

110,669 

Chelsea 

47,247 

Leominster 

22,120 

New Bedford 

119,539 

Pittsfield . 

46,877 

Attleboro . 

20,628 

Lowell 

110,290 

Fitchhurg . 

43.609 

Melrose 

20,165 

19,870 

Lynn . 

103,081 

Salem . 

42,821 

Peabody . 

Somerville . 

99,032 

•Everett 

42,072 

Westfield . 

19,342 

Lawrence . 

93,527 

Chicopee . 

41,882 

Gardner 

18,730 

Brockton . 

G5,343 

Taunton . 

39,255 

34,746 

Wobnm 

18,370 

Holyoke 

00,335 

Waltham . 

Marlborough 

16,286 

Quincy 

60,055 

Revere 

33,261 

Newburyport . 

15,656 


Of the total population in 1920, 94*8 percent, were urban and 1*2 per 
cent. Kegro. 

The &^trai**s Heport for 1926 showed : Live births, 83,502, or 19*8 per 
1,000 population ; deaths, 52,888, or 12*6 per 1,000 population ; marriages, 
30,584, or 14*5 per 1,000 population. Divorces granted in 1926 numbered 
3,863, or 79*8 per 100,000 married population. The infant mortality rate 
in 1926 was 73*4 per 1,000 live births. 

The princ^al religious bodies are the Roman Catholics and Protestants. 
The leading Protestant bodies are Congregationalists, Baptists, Methodist- 
Episcopalian, Protestant-Episcopalian, and Presbyterians. There are also 
Unitarian, Jewish, and Universalist Congregations. 

InstructioZL. — School attendance is compulsory for children from 7 to 14 
years of age. For the school year ending June 30, 1927, the total expenditure 
was 64,616,658 dollars, plus 1,362,942 dollars for normal schoob. The 
number of teachers required for the 3,000 elementary schools was 
24,613, the total number of pupils enrolled was 729,529. The 254 
public high schools had 5,615 teachers and 133,884 pupils. There are 
10 State normal schools with a total enrolment for the school year, 1926-27, 
of 3,603 pupils and 356 teachers. In 1915, the Legislature passed an Act 
establishing a Department of University Extension, and to provide for 
educational extension courses under the direction of the Board of Education. 
Student enrolment between January 1, 1916, and December 1, 1926 : in 
classes, 243,965 ; in correspondence courses, 48,078 ; total, 292,043. 

Within the State there were, in 1923-24, 31 colleges and universities, with 
a staff of 2,967 men and 610 women professors and instructors, and a total 
enrolment of 28,585 men and 13,022 women. The agricultural college at 
Amherst and the Lowell Textile School, Lowell, are the only two publicly 
controlled ; all the others are privately controlled. Data for these institutions, 
as for college year 1923-24, are : — 


Year 

opened 

Location, and Name of Universities 
and Colleges 

Professors 

and 

Instructors 

Students 

1S21 

Amherst . Amherst College i . . . . 

56 

652 

1821 

Massachusetts Aju^cuJtural Colleges 

99 

687 

1878 

Boston. . Boston University 2 . * , . 

411 

8,961 

1919 

Emmanuel College 3 , , • . 

24 

170 

1867 

Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 2 

16 

427 

«.4 

Northeastern University 1 , 

161 

4,864 


1 For men only. 3 Co-edueational, s por women only, 

4 Rates as a university after many years’ growtl^ p> Y.M.C.A. school 
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Tear 

opened 

Location, and Names of Universit’es i 

and Colleges 1 

i 

Piofe.ssors 

and 

Instructors 

Student 

1909 

Boston. . Portia Law Schools , 

16 

338 

1902 

Smnuons College 3 , 

120 

1,378 

* 1906 

Suffolk Law School i . 

28 

1,737 

1897 

Lowell , . Lowell Textile School 2 . 

40 

240 

1638 

Cambridge • Harvard University 2 

&63* 

6,407 

1865 

Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 




logy 2 

331 

2,940 

1879 

( Radcliffe College 1 .... 

14s i 

907 

1854 

Medford . Tufts College 2 

3S4 

2,094 

1866 

Newton . Boston College 1 . . . . 

38 

973 

1876 

Northampton Smith Colleges . . . . 

186 

2,167 

1834 

Norton, , Wheaton College 3 . . . . 

31 

402 

1837 

South Hadley Mount Holyoke Colleges . 

113 

958 

1876 

Wellesley . Wellesley College 3 , . . 

159 

1,630 

1793 

Williamstown Williams College 1 . . . 

64 1 

604 

1889 

Worcester , Clark University 2 .... 

34 1 

207 

1843 

College of the Holy Cross i 

60 

940 

1868 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute 1 . 

04 

521 


1 For men only. * Oa-edncatiorial * For women only. 

* Radcliffe College is aflBliated with, but is not legally a part of Harvard University 
certain professors in the University offering instruction to students in Radcliffe College. 


Charity and Correction. — On December l, 1927, there were in the 
State 13 public institutions strictly, or in part, for tbe insane, 3 for the 
feeble-minded, and 1 for epileptics, and in addition to these, there were 14 
private institutions for the insane, epileptics, and inebriates. The whole 
number of insane in institutions and in family care in the State on October 1, 
1927, was 18,514, of which number 17,726 were under public care. Of 
the total number, 9,070 were males and 9,444 were females. The total 
number of feeble-minded in the State schools was 3,787, of whom 1,852 
were males and 1,935 females. 

On December 1, 1927, there 'were 5 institutions under the supervision of 
the Department of Public Welfare, consisting of the State infirmary with 2,538 
inmates, three industrial schools with 1,036 inmates, and a hospital school 
for crippled children with 278 inmates. In addition to the above, there were 
on December 1, 1927, as State minor wards, under tbe custodial care of the 
Board, 3,734 children boarded in families and 1,888 children in families 
without hoard, also 2,940 ohildi'en in care of the Trubtees of the Massachusetts 
Training Schools, placed in families and supervised by the Department of 
Public Welfare. 'Ae number of paupers in almshouses during the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1927, was 8,108. 

The penal institutions in the State consist of 6 strictly State institutions 
and 16 county j^s or houses of correction. On December 31, 1927, the 
number of prisoners in these institutions was 5,010 males and 467 females. 

riuance and Defence.— For the fiscal year ending November 30, 1927, 
the net revenue and expenditures of the State were as follows : — 

Dollars 

Cash in Treasury, December 1, 1926 . . . . 12,206,269 

Net receipts, year ending November 30, 1927 . » 133,880,736 

Total 346,087,005 

Total net expenditure, year ending Nov. 30, 1927 . 128,498,134 

Cash in Treasury, November 30, 1927 . - • 17,688,871 
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Tile total bonded debt of the State on November 30, 1927, amounted to 
126,445,150 dollars, while the sinking fund amounted to 61,823,695 dollars, 
leaving a net total debt of 64,631,455 dollars. 

For the year 1927 the figures for certain tax values are as follows : — 

Dollars 

Assessed value of real estate 6,020,549,863 

Assessed value of personal property . . . 1,055,763,642 

Amount of deposits in savings banks (average for 
last six months) 1,404,320,532 

Amount of deposits in savings department of Trust 
Companies (average for last six month?) . . 207,804,630 

Valuation of corporate excess taxed by the 
Commonwealth 1,716,868,654 

10,405,307,321 

The National Guard on June 30, 1927, consisted of 629 officers, 10 warrant 
officers and 8,723 men. 

ProductioE, Industry, Commerce* 1^25, the number of farms 
in Massachusetts was 33,454, with an area of 2,367,629 acres, of which 
677,857 acres were crop land. The value of all farm property in the State in 
1926 was 293,405,059 dollars. Of the 33,454 farms in the State 30,870 were 
operated in 1925 by the owners, 979 by managers, and 1,609 by tenants. The 
total value of the agricultural products of the State during the year 1927 
was 32,478,000 doflars. The principal crops in 1927 with their values, 
were: Hay (tame), 687,000 tons, valued at 14,346,000 dollars; potatoes, 

1.400.000 bushels, valued at 2,170,000 dollars ; corn for grain, 451,000 
bushels, valued at 641,000 dollars ; corn for silage, 322,000 tons, valued 
at 1,964,000 dollars ; tobacco, 8,683,000 pounds, valued at 3,213,000 
dollars ; cranberries, 370,000 barrels, valued at 4,625,000 dollars ; apples, 

2.520.000 bushels, valued at 8,528,000 dollars; onions, 1,342,000 bushels, 
valued at 993,000 dollars. On January 1, 1928, there were on farms in the 
State 37,000 horses, 134,000 milch cows, 178,000 all other cattle, 12,000 
sheep, and 84,000 pigs. 

In the last half of the nineteenth century so many industrial enter- 
prises came into existence that Massachusetts has been transformed from 
an agricultural into a manufacturing community. At present nearly 95 per 
cent, of the population dwell in the cities. 

The State census of manufactures in 1926 showed that the total number of 
establishments was 9,903, employing on the average 602,343 wage-earners, 
who earned 738,208,510 dollars, using raw material valued at 1,790,611,294 
dollars, and turning out products worth 3,419,814,877 dollars. Chief in- 
dustries in 1925 produced goods valued as follows; cotton, 345,864,097 
dollars; boots and shoes, 240,943,504 dollars; worsted goods, 216,448,325 
dollars. 

Active cotton spindles on July 31, 1926, numbered 11,417,000, consuming 

946.000 bales of cotton. 

There is practically no mining within the State, The principal minerals, 
as in most of the New England States, are from the stone quarries and the 
clay pits, 

A large foreign trade is carried on through the Massachusetts Customs 
District Boston and eight minor ports) by twenty-eight Trans- Atlantic 
steamship lines. In the year ending June 30, 1926, tjhe imports were valued 
at 327,859,519 dollars and the exports at 44,255,271 dollars. 

In 1926, the 1,646 vessels engaged in foreign trade which entered the 
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Massacliusetts District had a tonnage of 3,782,419 ; and the 1,027 which 
cleared, 2,610,766. 

On January 1, 1927, there were 2,020 miles of main and branch steam 
railroads in the State. On January 1, 1927, the total length of electric 
railways (main and second track, surface and elevated) within the State was 
2,417 miles. The State system of highways covers 1,563 miles of drained 
and graded roads, of which 1,550 have been surfaced. 

On October 10, 1927, there were 153 National banks in operation in the 
State, of which 11 were in Boston. The total assets of the 153 National banks 
amounted to 1,640,297,000 dollars. On October 10, 1927, there were in opera- 
tion in the State 196 savings banks, with assets of 2,021,696,769 dollars, 
and 221 co-operative banks with assets of 478,005,148 dollars, and 93 
trust companies having aggregate assets of 1,203,010,103 dollars. The total 
clearings of the Boston Clearing House during the calendar year 1927 
amounted to 26,468,066,274 dollars. 

British CoTmd-General at Boston . — Edward F. Gray. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State 

Manual for the General Court. By Clerk of the Senate, and Clerk of the House of 
Representatives. Biennial, Boston, Mass 

Adams (Charles P., Jr.), Three Episodes of Massachnsetts History (2 Vols.), Boston, 1892. 

Barry (John S.), History of Massachusetts. (8 vols.) Boston, 1857. 

Bradford (A.), History of Massachusetts, 1764-1820. (3 vols.) Boston, 1820. 

Clayp (B. J.), The Port of Boston. New Haven and London, 1916. 

Frotliingham (L. A.), A Brief History of the Constitution and Government of Massa- 
chusetts. Carabridfre, 1916. 

Gardiner (J. H.), Harvard. Oxford, 1915. 

Griffis (William E.), Massachusetts, A Typical American Commonwealth, 1893. 

Hale (E.), The Story of Massachusetts. Boston, 1801. 

Eart(A. B.), Commonwealth History of Massachusetts. 6 vols. New York, 1928. 

Oliver (Peter), The Puritan Commonwealth : An Historical Review of the Puritan 
Government in Massachusetts. Boston, 1866. 

Palfrey (J.G.), History of New England. Boston, Mass., 1868-90. 

BfturtZejf .Nathaniel B.), Topographical and Historical Descnption of Boston. Boston, 
1871. 

TFiruor (Justin), Memorial History of Boston. 1680-1880. (4 vols.) Boston, 1881. 


MICHiaAN. 

Qoyernmeilt. — Michigan was admitted into the Union on January 26, 
1837. According to the revised constitution adopted in 1908 the legisla- 
tive authority is vested in a Senate of 32 members elected by the counties 
or groups of counties for 2 years, and a House of Representatives of 100 
members, the electoral districts being re-arranged according to population 
every 10 years, Electors are all citizens over 21 years of age resident in 
the State for 6 months next preceding the election, and resident at the time of 
the election in the district, county, or township for which the election is held. 

The State is represented in Congress hy 2 Senators and 13 Representatives. 

Go'oemor . — Fred W. Green, 1927-29 (6,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — John S. Haggerty. 

For local government the State is organised in counties, cities, townships, 
and villages. There are 83 counties, each of which is a corporate body with a 
Board of Supervisors as its administrative authority. Cities must have each 
a population of not less than 3, 000, but a few which have been long incorporated 
have a smaller population. Villages in the legal sense have a population 
of at least 300 within an area of a square mile. In 1926 there were 121 
cities ^nd 339 villages in the State. The State Capital is Dansing. 
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Area, Population, Education. — Area, 57,980 square miles, of whicli 
600 square miles are water. This is exclusive of 16,653 square miles of Lake 
Superior, 12,922 square miles of Lake Michigan. 9,925 square miles of Lake 
Huron, and 460 square miles of Lakes St. Clair and Erie. The total length 
of Michigan coastline is 1,620 miles. 

Population 1920 census, 3,668,412. 


Years 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 1 

Per Sq. Mile 

1820 

8,722 

174 

8,896 

0*1 

1860 

742,314 

6,799 

749,113 

13*0 

1910 

2,793,068 

17,115 

2,810,173 

48*9 

1920 

3,608,330 

60,082 

3,668,412 

63*8 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. 


Estimated population, July 1, 1927, 4,591,000. 
In 1920 the population by sex and birth was : — 


- 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male .... 

1,590,265 

34,249 

981 

2,941 

1,928,436 

Female 

1,711,362 

251833 

108 

2,678 

1,739,976 

Total . 

8,601,627 

60,082 

1,089 

5,614 

8,668,412 


Of the total population in 1920, 726,635 (or 19 *8 per cent.) were foreign- 
born whites, of whom 164,502 (22*7 per cent.) were from Canada, 86,047 
(11*8 per cent.) from Germany, 47,149 from England, 45,813 from Russia, 
103,926 (14*3 per cent.) from Poland, 16,531 from Ireland, 24,707 from 
Sweden, 80,096 from Finland, 13,175 from Scotland, 6,888 from Norway, 
30,216 from Italy, 22,004 from Austria, and 136,072 from all others. In 1926, 
the area of the Indian reservations was 191 acres, and the population 7,610. 

According to the estimate of July 1, 1927, the population of the principal 
cities was : — 


Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

Detroit . . . 
Grand Bapids . 
FUnt . . . . 1 
Highland Park . 
Saginaw . . . 
Lansing . . . 

1,334,500 

158.700 

142.700 
81,700 1 
74,400 
75,600 1 

Jackson . . . 
Kalamazoo . . 
Bay City . . . ' 
Pontiac . . . 
Battle Creek . . 
Muskegon , . 

61.500 

55.500 
49,400 
52,100 
44,600 

45.500 

1 

Port Huron . . 
Wyandotte . . 
Ann Arbor . . 
Ironwood . . . 
Marquette . . 
Escanaha . . . 

30,070 

25,171 

22,678 

17,463 

13,424 

13,103 


Of the total population July 1, 1927, 62 per cent, were urban. 

The more important religious bodies are the Roman Catholic, Episcopal, 
Methodist, Lutheran, Baptist, Presbyterian, and Congregational. 

Education is compulsory for the school term for children from 7 to 16 
years of age. The total net expenditure for graded and ungraded public 
schools, for the fiscal year 1926, was 76,654,655 dollars. For the University, 
State colleges, and normal schools, it was 10,633,134 dollars. In 
1926 the public schools had 866,935 pupils with 30,327 teachers. The 4 
normal schools had 602 teachers and 8,596 pupils. The highest education 
provided by the State is given in the University of Michigan, founded in 
1841 at Ann Arbor ; in 1926 it had 666 professors and teachers and 10,866 
students. The name of the State Agricultural College at Lansing, founded in 
1867, was officially changed, in 1925, from the Michigan Agricultural College 
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to the Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science. It had, 
in 1926, 99 professors and 2,885 students. The name of the College of Mines 
at Houghton, founded in 1886, was officially changed, in 1927, to the Michigan 
College of Mining and Technology. In 1926 it had 27 instructors and 153 
students. 


Einance and Defence “Yor the year ending June 30, 1927, the 
revenue and expenditure were as follows : — 

Dollars 

Balance, July 1, 1926 25,409,023 

Receipts, 1926-27 94,293,661 


Total 


. 119,702,684 


Disbursements, 1926-27 


94,856,868 


Balance, June 30, 1927 .... 24,846,316 

The total bonded indebtedness of the State was 82,250,000 dollars on 
June 30, 1927. 

In 1927 the total assessed valuation of the State as equalized 
by the State Board of Equalization amounted to 7,753,652,000 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1927, consisted of 314 officers, 5 warrant 
officers and 4,132 enlisted men. 


ProdXLCtioiI and Industry. — The state is largely agricultural. In 1925, 
it contained 192,327 farms with a total area of 18,036,700 acres of which 
11,428,674 acres were improved land. For 1927, the estimated crops were 
oats, 61,110,000 bushels; corn, 80,745,000 bushels; wheat, 20,802,000 
bushels; hay, 4,122,000 tons; potatoes, 24,217,000 bushels; beans, 
5,279,000 bushels; aid sugar beets 686,000 tons. On January 1, 1928 
there were in the State 1,801,000 sheep, 426,000 horses, 849,000 milch 
cows, 1,434,000 other cattle, and 913,000 swine. In 1926, the wool-clip 
yielded 8,008,000 pounds of wool. The area of national forest land (June 30, 
1926) was 126,762 acres. 

Of the mineral output copper, in 1926, amounted to 174,778,884 lbs. ; 
coal, 649,000 short tons; iron ore shipped 16,699,984 long tons ; pig iron, 
638,282 long tons, 714,876 short tons; gypsum, 659,685 tons. The value 
of salt mined in 1926 was 7,594,418 dollars ; cement shipped in 1926, 
19,499,788 dollars (total production, 112,037,400 dollars). Mineral output 
in 1925 was valued at 122,212,254 dollars. 

The industries of the State are concerned chiefly with lumber, timber, 
agricultural products, metal-working, and the manufacture of automobiles, 
furniture, stoves, and machinery. According to the census of manufactures 
of 1925 the number of manufacturing establishments was 5,600, employing 
615,494 wage-earners, who earned 792,224,933 dollars. The output was 
valued at 4,373,186,136 dollars, the value of the raw material used being 
2,466,425,886 dollars. 

On December 31, 1926, there were 8,457 miles of steam railway in 
operation, besides 1,074 miles of electric railway. The St. Mary's Falls Ship 
Canal, located at Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, serves as a gateway between 
the lakes ; it is the largest ship canal in the world. 

On October 8, 1926, there were 681 State banks, 3 industrial banks and 
21 trust companies, and 135 national banks, the total resources being 
1,594,012,230 dollars. On June 30, 1926, the national banks had resources 
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of 584,989,000 dollars, demand deposits of 221,142,000 doll^s and savings 
deposits of 202,72ri,000 dollars ; State banks and trust companies bad savings 
deposits of 825,819,000 dollars. 

British Consul at DctroiU — J. A. Cameron. 


Books of Reference. 

Reports of the various State Officers. 

Michijjan Pioneer and Histoncal Society : Historical Collections. Vols. 1*39, 1877-1915, 
St. Mary’s Fails Canal, Michigan ; Statistical Report of Lake Commerce. 

Campbell (J. V.), Outlines of the Political History of Michigan. 1876. 

CcokiW.), Michigan. Its History and Government. New York, 1905. 

Cooley (T. M.), Michigan : A History of Governments. 2nd ed. Boston, 1886. 

Dilla (Henrietta M.), The Politics of Michigan. New York, 1912. 

Fuller (G. N.), Histone Michigan. 1924. 

Wood (L, H.), Physical, Industrial and Sectional Geography of Michigan, 1014. 


MIRRESOTA. 

GOTenmieiLt. — Minnesota was admitted into the Union on May 11, 
1858. The legislature consists of a Senate of 67 members, one being elected 
in each of the legislative districts, and a House of Representatives of 181 
members elected in the same districts in numbers proportioned to population. 
Senators are elected for 4 years. Representatives are elected for 2 years. 

Governor, — Th. Christianson, 1927-29 (7,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. —Mike Holm. 

There are 87 counties, few of which contain less than 400 square miles 
and 8,000 inhabitants. Townships, as in other^ western States, are, 
geographically, areas of land 6 miles square, each divided into 36 sections of 
one square mile, numbered on a uniform principle. When organised they 
are corporate bodies with a town-meeting, 3 supervisors, and other officers 
elected for one and two years. Incorporated villages have not less than 175 
inhabitants ; they form separate election and assessment distiicts and have 
each a village council. Cities are of four classes, according to population. 
They frame their own charters and are governed by a mayor and council or 
by a commission. The State Capital is St. Paul. 

Area, Popnlatioil, Education. — Area 84,682 square miles, of which 
3,824 square miles are water. This is exclusive of 2,514 square miles of 
Lake Superior. Census population on Jan. 1, 1920, 2,387,125. 

The population at the date of each of the Federal Censuses was as follows : 


Year 

White 

Coloured 

Total j 

Fer Sq. Mile 

1890 

1,296,408 

18,875 

1,310,283 ' 

16*2 

1900 

1,737,036 

14,858 

1,751,394 

21-7 

1910 

2,059,237 

16,481 

2.076,708 

26-7 

1920 

2,368,936 

18,189 

2,887,125 

29*6 


Estimated population, July 1, 1928, 2,722,000. 
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In 1920 the population by sex and race was : — 



White 

Negro 

Asiatic i Indian ! 

! ) 

Total 

Male . 

1,235,728 

4,851 

534 j 4,424 

1,245,537 

Female 

1,133,208 

3,958 

S5 1 4,387 1 

1,141,588 

Total . 

2,868,936 

8,809 

619 1 8,761 1 

1 ; 

2,387,125 


The foreign-bom white inhabitants in 1920 numbered 486,164 (20*4 per 
cent, of the total) comprising 74,634 (15*4 per cent.) Germans, 112,117 
(23*1 percent.) Swedes, 90,188 (18*6 percent.) Norwegians, 7,432 Italians, 
26,936 English Canadians, 10,289 Irish, 16,904 Danes, 6,796 French 
Canadians, and 10,958 (2*3 per cent) English. The Indian Reservations 
in the State have an area (1926) of 869 sq_uare miles and contain 14,819 
Indians. 

The largest cities are Minneapolis with a population of 380,582 in 1920 ; 
St. Paul (the administrative capital), 284,698 ; Duluth, 98,917 ; Winona, 
19,143 ; St. Cloud, 15,873 ; Hibbing, 15,089. Of the total population in 
1920, 44*1 per cent, were urban and 0*4 per cent. Negro. 

The chief religious bodies are : Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, and Baptist. 

In 1926-27 the 9,000 public elementary schools of the State had 17,300 
teachers and 464,500 enrolled pupils ; 513 public high schools had 4,850 
teachers and 86,000 pupils. For the instruction of teachers there were 6 
public State teachers’ colleges with 200 teachers and 2,600 pupils. Total 
expenditure on education, 59,732,995 dollars. The University of Minnesota 
at Minneapolis, founded in 1868, had 15,953 students in 1927. Hamline 
University, at St. Paul, founded in 1854, had 42 instructors and 468 students. 
St. John’s (Roman Catholic) University, at Collegeville, founded in 1857, had 
47 instructors and 462 students. Carleton College, at Northheld, founded 
in 1866, had 83 instructors and 858 students (1926-27). 


Eiuance and Defence. — The revenue and expenditure for the year 
ending July 1, 1927, were : — 


Dollars 


Balance on July 1, 1926 
Receipts to June 80, 1927 


2,405,935 

26,403,160 


Total 


Payments to June 30, 1927 . 


28,809,091) 

23,714,685 


Balance Jidy 1, 1927 . 


5,094,460 


The net State debt, August 1, 1927, was 80,303,940 dollars. The assessed 
value of property was (1926) : 2,393,614,724 dollars. 

The National Guard of the State of Minnesota on June 80, 1927, consisted 
of 340 officers, 6 waiTant officers and 4,617 eulisted men. 


Production and Industry.— Minnesota is largely an agricultural 
State. In 1925, it contained 188,231 farms with a total area of 30,059,137 
acres of which 18.651,190 acres were crop land. The total value of all farm 
property in 1926 was 2,761,684,227 dollars. In 1926, 4,343,000 acres of 
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land under maize yielded 147,662,000 bushels. Other crops were wheat, 

27.860.000 bushels ; oats, 129,162,000 bushels; barley, 32,675,000 bushels; 
flax-seed, 8,564,000 bushels. On January 1, 1928, the farm animals included 

810.000 horses, 1,528,000 milch cows and 2,656,000 other cattle, 678,000 
sheep, and 3,528,000 swine. In 1926, the wool-clip amounted to 3,710,000 
pounds of wool. The total national forest area on June 30, 1926, was 
991,106 acres. 

The mining of iron ores, mostly red hematite, in the Mesabi, Vermilion, 
and Cuyuna ranges has reached great importance. The production in 1927 
amounted to 35,763,283 long tons, of which 7,875,832 tons came from the 
State-owned mines. 

According to the census of manufactures of 1925 there were in the State 
3,888 manufacturing establishments, employing 100,614 wage-earners, who 
were paid in the year 123,767,442 dollars ; the cost of raw material used 
was 770,723,999 dollars, and the output was valued at 1,101,855,641 
dollars. Flour milling, the chief industry, reached in 1925 production 
valued at 215,637,578 dollars; meat packing, 182,655,429 dollars; butter 
and cheese, 123,466,850 dollam. 

In 1925, Minnesota had 9,310 miles of steam railway, besides about 725 
miles of electric railway track (1924). 

On June 30, 1927, there were 894 State banks, 5 mutual savings banks, 
and 18 trust companies. The mutual savings hanks had 67,449,678 dollars 
to their credit. Total deposits in State banks were 335,111,384 dollars, in 
trust companies 77,625,612 dollars. In 1927 there were 280 national banks 
in the State with deposits amounting to 574,862,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

Legislative Manual of Minnesota, and the various Executive and Administrative Reports 
of the State. St. Paul. 

Jnderson (W), A History of the Constitution of Minnesota. Minneapolis, 1 921. 

Folmll (W W.), Minnesota, In ‘American Commonwealth’ Seiies. Boston, 1907. 
A History of Minnesota, Vols, I, II, and III. Historical Society, St. Paul, 1921, 1924, 192G. 
(To be completed in 4 volumes.) 

MacVtv (P L ), The Government of Minnesota. New York and London, 1005. 

D.), History of Minnesota. Minneapolis, 1882. 

BoHiMon (B. V *, Cost of Government in Minnesota. St. Paul, 1913.— Early Economic 
Conditions in Minnesota. Minneapolis. 1915. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

GrOVemHieilt. — The state was admitted into the Union on December 10, 
1817. The Legislature consists of a Senate and a House of Eopresentatives, 
both elected for four years. 

Qualified as electors are all United States citizens who have resided 
in the State two years and in the election district for one year (clergymen for 
six months) next before the election, have paid the legal taxes, and have been 
registered. The applicant for registration must he able to read the State 
Constitution or show that he understands it when it is read to him. 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and eight Represen- 
tatives. 

Harry L. Whitfield, 1924-28 (7,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State * — Walker Wood 

The State capital is Jackson (population in 1920, 22,817). Mississippi 
is divided into 82 counties. 
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Area, Population, Education.— Area 46,865 square miles, 503 square 
miles being water. Census population on January 1, 1920, 1,790,618. 


Years 

White » 

Coloured 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

1900 

643,640 

907,630 

1,551,270 

33-5 

1910 

787,627 

1,009,487 

1,797,114 

38-8 

1920 

855,434 

935,184 

1,790,618 

38*6 


' Including Asiatics and Indians. 


In 1920 the population by sex and birth, was : — 


- 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male 

433,396 

462,829 

316 

583 

897,124 

Female . 

420,566 

472,355 

51 

, 522 1 

893,494 

Total 

853,962 

935,184 

367 

; 1.105 

1,790,618 


The foreign-bom inhabitants in 1920 numbered 8,019 (0*4 per cent, of 
the total State population) of whom 929 were German, 1,841 (23 per cent.) 
Italian, 590 English, and 412 Irish. In 1920 the urban population was 13*4 
per cent, of the whole, and the Ne^*o population 52*2 per cent, of the whole. 
The largest cities (with population in 1920) are Meridian, 23,399 ; Vicksburg, 
18,072; Hattiesburg, 13,270; Jackson, 22,817. 

About half the miurch-going inhabitants of ^Mississippi are Baptists and 
one-third are Methodists. The remainder consist chiefly of Roman Catholics 
and Presbyterians. 

There is a law for compulsory attendance at school ; white and coloured 
children are tanght in separate schools. In 1925, the elementary and secondary 
schools had 627,257 pupils and 15,152 teachers. The public high schools had 
1,004 teachers and 17,480 pupils. One public noi*mal school had 38 teachers 
and 1,582 students. For higher education Mississippi has 20 universities and 
colleges. These institutions comprise the University of Mississippi, established 
1848, which in 1923 had 43 instructors and 850 students ; Mississippi College 
(1826), Clinton (Bapt. ), with 19 professors and 416 students ; Rust University, for 
coloured students (1872), Holly Springs (M.E.), with (1922) 16 professors and 
468 students ; andMillsaps College (1892), Jackson (M.E. So.), with 17 professors 
and 329 students. The Agrieidtiiral and Mechanical College (founded 1880) 
had (1921) 1,827 students. The Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College 
for coloured youths had 26 professors and 470 students. The Mississippi 
Industrial Institute and College, founded in 1885 at Columbus for the 
education of the young women of the State, had (1921) 896 students. The 
public expenditure on elementary and secondary education in 1925 was 
13,558,000 dollars. 

FiuRUCe and Eefcnco. — The receipts and disbursements for the year 
ending September 30. 1925, were as- follows : — 

Dollars 

Balance in Hand Oct. 1, 1924 . . . 3,469,458 

Receipts to Sept. 30, 1925 . . . 9,294,806 


Total ...... 12,763,764 

Disbursements to Sept. ?0, 1925 . , 9,000,000 


Balance in hand October 1, 1926 . 3,763,764 
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On September 30, 1927, the bonded debt of the State amounted to 
14,819,750 dollars. According to the Council of the Corporation of Foreign 
Bondholders the State has a defaulted debt of 7,000,000 dollars. For 1925 
the assessed valuation of real, personal and public utility property amounted 
to 738,336,230 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1927, consisted of 116 ofB.cers, 1 wan’ant 
officer and 1,535 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Agriculture is the chief industry of the 
State, which has a semi-tropical climate and a rich soil. In 1925, the farms 
numbered 257,228 with an area of 16,053,243 acres, of which 6,708,892 acres 
were crop land. The total value of all farm property in 1925 was 
550,570,838 dollars. The chief product is cotton, which was grown on 

3.626.000 acres, and yielded 1,930,000 bales in 1926, valued at 111,940,000 
dollars. Other crops are maize, 36,826,000 bushels in 1926 ; rice, wheat, 
oats, potatoes. On January 1, 1928, there were in the State 106,000 horses, 

336.000 mules, 390,000 milch cows, 879,000 other cattle, 45,000 sheep, and 

878.000 swine. 

Though there are mineral deposits in Mississippi such as hydraulic 
limestone, coal, gypsum, and rich ctay, there is no mining enterprise. 

In 1925, there were 1,705 establishments engaged in the manufacturing 
industries ; they employed 55,171 wage-earners, earning 41,231,045 dollars; 
the raw material used cost 103,538,476 dollars, and their output was valued 
at 200,453,028 dollars. 

The State in 1925 had 4,207 miles of steam railway, besides 94 miles 
of electric railway. 

On June 30, 1926, Mississippi had 37 national banks with resources of 

89.542.000 dollars, demand deposits of 29,263,000 and savings deposits of 

28.304.000 dollars ; State banks and trust companies had savings deposits of 

64.356.000 dollars. 

Books of Eeference. 

Reports of the various Executive Bepartmenta of the State. 

Mississippi Official and Statistical Registers. In Progress. (Next Volume, 1924-28.) 
Encyclopaedia of Mississippi History 2 Vols. 1907. (Pull and complete. 1540-1907.) 
Mississippi Provincial Archives. Vol. 1. (English Dominion), 1763-60. 

Mississippi Territorial Archives. Vol. 1. 1798-1808. 

Publications of the Mississippi Historicid Society. 19 vols. 


MISSOURI. 


Goverimient, — Missouri was admitted to the Union on August 10, 1821. 
The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 34 members elected for 
four years (half their number retiring every two years), and House of Re- 
presentatives of 150 members elected for two years. 

^ The right of suffrage extends (with the usual exceptions) to all 
citizens and to aliens who, not less than one nor more than five years before 
the election, have declared their intention of becoming citizens ; but aU who 
vote must have been resident in the State one year, and in the oountv 
or city 60 days next before the election. 

Missouri is represented in Congress by two Senators and 16 Represen- 
tatives. 


Go^jenwr.— Sam A. Baker, 1925-29 (6,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Charles U. Becker. 

The State is divided into 114 counties and the City of St. Louis. 
Jefferson City is the State Capital. 
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Area, Population, Instruction- —Area 69,420 square miles (693 
square miles water). Census population on Jan. 1, 1920, 3,404,055. 


Years 

White 1 

Negro 1 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

1900 

2,946,431 i 

! 161,234 

3,106,666 

46*2 

1910 

3,135,883 

[ 157,452 

3,293,335 

47*9 

1920 

3,225,814 

178,241 

3,404 055 

49*5 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. 


In 1920 the population by sex and birth was : — 


- 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . 

1,631,697 

90,991 

544 i 

87 

1,723,319 

Female 

1,693,347 

87,250 

55 

84 1 

1,680,736 

Total 

3,225,044 

i 178,241 

599 

! 171 

3,404,055 


The foreign-bom white population in 1920 numbered 186,026 (5 '6 per 
cent, of the whole), of whom 65,776 (29*9 per cent.) were German, 16,022 
Irish, 10,400 English, 6,503 Canadian, 4,934 Swiss, 18,769 Russian, 4,741 
Swedish, 3,825 French, 7,636 Polish, 8,676 Austrian, 8,080 Hungarian, and 
14,609 (7*9 per cent.) Italian. 

The largest cities in the State, with estimated population in 1925, are ; — 


Cities 

Pop 

Cities 1 

Pop. I 

Cities 

. Pop. 

St. Louis 
Kansas City . 
St. Joseph 
Springfield . 

821,643 

367,481 

92,400 

63,500 

Joplin . . ^ 

Sedalia 
Hannibal 
Jefferson(Cap.) 

45,643 

21,114 

20,306 

18,700 

Moberly 

Independence 

Columbia 

Carthage 

1 20,626 
; 11,686 
! 13,392 
i 12,809 


Of the total population in 1920, 46*6 per cent, were urban and 5*2 per 
cent. Negro. 

Estimated population, July 1, 1928, 8,523,000. 

The strongest religious bodies in the State are Cathohe, Baptist, and 
Methodist, after wliich (in order of importance), come Disciples of Christ, 
Presbyterians, Lutherans, Episcopalians, and Congregationalists. 

School attendance is compulsory for children from 7 to 14 years for the 
full term. In 1924-25, the 9,565 public elementary schools had 18,078 
teachers and 632,368 enrolled pupils (252,948 male and 379,420 female) ; 
849 public high schools had 103,221 pupils and 5,094 teachers. There were 
in 1927, 5 Teachers Colleges with 10,922 students, and 476 teacheis. Total 
expenditure for public schools in 1926-27, 64,195,898 dollars. For superior 
instmotion there are many universities and colleges, the more important 
being as follows (1927) ; — 


Opened 

Institutions 

Professors 

Students 

1847 

Univ. of Missouri, Columbia (State) .... 

800 

6,384 

1867 

Washington Univ., St Louis (non-sect.) . 

St. Louis Univ, (R.C.) 

400 

2,500 

1818 

285 

3,600 
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Finance and Defence* — J’or the year 1926, the revenue and expenditure 


were 


Balance, January 1, 1926 
Receipts, 1926 


Dollars 

8,623,441 

62,729,749 


Total 

Disbursements, 1926 


71,353,190 

59,105,354 


Balance, Jan. 1, 1927 


12,247,836 


On January 1, 1928, the bonded debt of the State amounted to 68,240,000 
dollars {including 18,240,000 dollars Soldiers’ Bonus Bonds, and 50,000,000 
dollars State Road Bonds). The assessed value of real property (January 1, 
1927) was 3,498,057,528 dollars; personal property 656,846,072 dollars; 
public utilities, 484,781,557 dollars ; private oar, 5,426,107 dollars ; 
merchants and manufacturers, 237,680,185 dollars ; total, 4,882,791,449 
dollars. 

On December 1, 1927, the Naticnal Guard consisted of 295 oflScers, 
5 warrant officers and 4,404 men. 


Production and Industry* — Agiicnlture is the chief occupation in the 
State, In 1925, the number of farms was 260,473, with a farm area of 
32,641,893 acres, of which 15,278,486 acres were crop land. The total 
value of all farm property in 1925 was 2,286,639,415 dollars. The chief crops 
are cereals. The total value for farm, fmit and garden crops in 1926 
was 322,600,370 dollars, against 608,762,880 dollars in 1919. The 
maize crop in 1926 amounted to 174,189,000 bushels, wheat to 21,474,000 
bushels, and oats to 41,540,000 bushels. Potatoes and sorghum are grown 
throughout the State. In the south-eastern lowlands the important product 
is cotton, the area under which (1926) was 614,000 acres, and the yield 

255.000 bales, valued at 12,750,000 dollars. The acreage in 1926, under 
tobacco was 5,000, from which the crop was 4,760,000 pounds, valued at 

950.000 dollars. There are many orchards, and small fruit is grown. Stock- 
raising is important, especially the raising of hogs, of which, on January 1, 
1928, there were 4,270,000 in the State ; there were also 827,000 milch cows, 

2.109.000 other cattle, 986,000 sheep, 604,000 horses, and 340,000 mules. 
The wool-clip in 1926 yielded 6,034,000 pounds of wool. 

The productive coal-fields of Missouri have an area of about 14,000 square 
bailcs, and employ 6,703 miners. In 1926, 2,697,000 short tons of coal 
were produced. Other important minerals are zinc (14,794 short tons in 
1926 ; 26,018 in 1926), lead (208,647 short tons in 1925 ; 218,083 in 1926), 
Portland cement (7,653,000 barrels in 1924), grindstones, pig-iron, copper, 
bine and white lead, lime-stone, sandstone, and granite. Total mineral 
production (1925), 92,548,000 doUaxs. 

Missouri has prosperous manufacturing industries, the more important of 
which depend on agriculture and forestry. In 1926, there were 5,114 indus- 
trial establishment ; the number of wage-earners employed in them was 
194,959. The year’s output was valued at 1,607,161,018 dollars, the value 
of raw materials used 980,459,091 dollars, and the amount paid in wages 
230,690,902 dollars. 

On June 30, 1926, Missouri had 136 national banks with resources of 
64*5,427,000 dollars, demand deposits of 273,545,000 dollars and savings 
dapOBits of 101,123,000 dollars ; State banks and trust companies had savings 
deposits of 283,632,000 dollars. 
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In the State there were in 1926, 8,328 miles of steam railway, besides 
1,016 miles of electric railway track. 

British Consul at St, Louis, — G. E. P. Herstlet. 

Books of Reference 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

Encyclopedia of the Historv of Missouri. Published by the Southern History 
Company, New York, Louisville, St Louis. 1901. 

Carr (Lncien), Missouri In ‘American Commonwealths’ Series Boston, Mass., 1S94. 
Bnye QS.. V.), History of Missouri. 191K. 

Houck (Louis), History of Missouri from the earliest explorations to the admission of 
the State into the Union in 1821. Chicago, 1908. 

Sauer (Carl O.), The Geography of the Ozark Highlands of Missouri. London, 1920. 
Stevens (W. B.), Centennial History of Missouri. 4 vols. Ntw York, 1921. 

Williams (Walter), The State of Missouri. St, Louis, 1904. 


MONTANA. 

Goverimieilt* — Montana was admitted into the Union on November 8, 
1889. The legislative power is vested in a Senate and a House of Representa- 
tives. There are 56 Senators, elected for 4 years in such a manner that 
the Senate is renewed to the extent of one half at each biennial election. The 
members of the House of Representatives, 102 in number, are elected for two 
years. 

Governor, — J. E. Erickson, 1925-29 (7,600 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — ^Wm. Powers. 

The State is represented in the Federal Legislature by 2 Senators and 2 
Representatives. For local administrative purposes the State is di'^ided into 
56 counties, and 20 judicial districts. The State Capital is Helena. 

Area, Population, Instruction* — The State has a total area of 147, 182 
square miles, including a water surface of 796 square miles. Census 
population on Jan. 1, 1920, 548,889. 

The Federal census results give the population as follows : — 



White 1 

Negro 

Total 

1 Per Sq. Mile 

isso 

38,313 

346 

39,159 

0‘3 

1890 ... 

141,484 

1,490 

142,924 

1*0 

1900 

241,806 

1,523 

243,329 

1-7 

1910 

374,219 

1,834 

876,053 1 

1 2 6 

1920 

547,231 

1,658 

548,889 ! 

3-8 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. 


Estimated population, January 1927, 540,300. 

In 1920, the population by sex and birth was : — 



White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male .... 

291,692 

962 

1,708 

5,679 

299,041 
248,948 > 

Female 

242,668 

696 

307 

5,277 

Total . 

634,260 

1,658 

i 

2,015 

10,956 

548,889 


Of the total population in 1920, 93,620, or 17*1 per cent., were foreign- 
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born whites. Of these, 12,105 (12 9 per cent.) were Canadian English, 7,260 
Irish, 8,159 English, and 7,873 German, 9,962 (10*6 per cent ) Norwegian, 
7,179 Swedish, 5,203 Russian, 3,842 Italian. There are Indian reserva- 
tions of 1,199 square miles, with a population of 13,373 (1926). The largest 
cities in the State are Butte, with a population of 41,611 in 1920 ; Missoula, 
12,668 ; Great Falls, 24,121 ; Helena (capital), 12,037 ; Billings, 16,100 ; 
Anaconda, 11,668. Of the total population in 1920, 31*3 per cent, were 
urban, and 0*3 per cent. Negro. 

The religious bodies are Roman Catholic, Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, 
Episcopal, Lutheran and Congregational, Christian Scientist, Adventists, 
Jews, Unitarians, Disciples of Christ and Mormon. 

In 1924-25, the 3,055 public elementary schools had'^4,688 teachers, and 
96,049 enrolled pupils. In the 196 public high schools there were 1, 055 teachers 
and 20,528 pupils. The normal school had 78 teachers and 1,548 students. 
Total expenditure on public school education for 1924-25 was 11,919,430 
doUars. The College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, at Bozeman 
(1922-23, 1062 students and 98 instructors), the School ol Mines at Butte 
(1923-24, 108 students and 11 instructors), the Normal School at Dillon, 
and the State University at Missoula, founded in 1895, constitute the 
University of Montana. In 1922-23, the State University had 1,855 
students and 100 instructors. 

PiliaiIC6 and Defence- — The total receipts and disbursements for the 


two years ending June 30, 1926, were : — 

Dollars 

Balance on July 1, 1924 2,627,828 

Receipts, 1924-26 13,244,089 

Total 15,871,917 

Disbursements, 1924-26 12,842,266 

Balance, July 1, 1926 8,629,651 


The bonded debt of the State on September 30, 1927, was 5,650,396 dollars. 
The assessed valuation of real property in 1926 was 1,376,628,060 dollars, 
and of personal property, 287,709,852 dollars. 

The National Guard, on June 30, 1927, consisted of 70 officers, 1 warrani 
officer, and 1,089 enlisted men. 

Prodaction and Industry. — ^Montana has considerable undevelopec 
agricultural and mineral resources. In 1925, there were 46,904 farms with ai 
area of 32,736,723 acres, of which 8,474,224 acres were crop land. Th< 
total value of all farm property in 1925 was 674,897,007 dollars. In 1920 
there were 10,807 farms irrigated. The area irrigated was 1,071,769 acres 
but the enterprises are capable of irrigating 2,647,419 acres. The tota 
national forest area (June 30, 1926) was 15,908,330 acres. 

The chief crop is wheat, amounting in 1926, to 44,665,000 bushels, am 
worth 50,095,000 dollars; oats, 16,510,000 bushels, value 8,750,000 dollars 
barley, 4,296,000 bushels, value 2,749,000 dollars; flax seed, 804,001 
bushels, value 1,487,000 dollars; potatoes, 2,975,000 bushels, valu 
3,570,000 dollars; hay, 2,484,000 tons, value 25,566,000 dollars. Fruit i 
now very widely cultivated in the State ; there were 1,161,441 frait-bearinj 
trees in 1920. The raising of sheep, cattle, &c., is a very importan 
industry. The wool-clip in 1926 was estimated at 28,320,000 pounds of wool 
On January 1, 1928, there were 3,206,000 sheep ; horses, 536,000 ; mild 
cows, *176, 000 ; other cattle, 1,117,000 ; swine, 264,000, 
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Montana has great mineral resources. Chief products (1926), coal, 

2.905.000 short tons, copper (1926) 257,272,000 pounds, lead (1926) 26,350 
tons, gold (1926) 60,000 ounces, silver (1926) 12,408,000 ounces, petroleum 

7.645.000 barrels, zinc, tungsten, grindstones, corundum, mineral waters and 
sapphires. Total mineral production in 1925 was valued at 79,261,000 
dollars. 

In 1925, there were 606 manufacturing establishments in the State with 
14,777 wage-earners, earning 21,078,039 dollars ; the cost of materials used 
was 146,351,366 dollars ; the value of output, 205,474,257 dollars. 

In 1925 there were 5,064 miles of steam railway in the State, besides 
845 miles of electric railway. The telegraph lines had a length of 9,566 
miles, and the telephone lines 5,384 miles. Total highway mileage 64,732, 
of which 29,279 miles were unpaved and 1,772 miles paved. 

On June 30, 1926, Montana had 76 national banks with total resources 
of 84,420,000 dollars, demand deposits of 29,527,000 dollars and savings 
deposits of 29,759,000 dollars ; State banks and trust companies had savings 
deposits of 29,174,000 dollars. 

British Consul (Residing at Portland, Oregon). — J. E. Bell. 

Sooks of Eeference. 

Report of the Buroan of Agnculture, Itahour, and Industry of the State of Montana 
Helena, 1911-12. 

Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

‘ Montana.’ Issued by Department of Agriculture, Labour and Industry. 


NEBEASKA. 

The Nebraska region wels first reached by white men from Mexico under 
the Spanish general Coronado in 1641. It was ceded by France to Spam in 
1763, retroceded to France in 1801 , and sold by Napoleon to the United States 
as part of the Louisiana purchase in 1803. Foit Atkinson on the Missouri 
River, the farthest western post of the United States, was established in 1819, 
and abandoned in 1827. Bellevue, the present oldest continuous settlement, 
was established by French fur traders about 1820, The creation of Nebraska 
territory was part of the programme of the United States government in 
1844 as a step in establishing a military highway to hold Oregon, then in 
controversy with Great Britain. On May 80, 1864, Nebraska became a 
territory and on March 1, 1867, a State. “Arbor Day,’' now a world-wide 
institution observed with planting of trees, originated in Nebraska on 
January 4, 1872. 

GoverilXQGllt. — The Legislature consists of a Senate of S3 members and 
a House of Representatives of 100 members. The Legislators are elected 
for two years. Voters must have resided in the State for six months, in the 
county for 40 days, in the precinct for 10 days next before the election. 
The present constitution was adopted in 1875. Important amendments 
adopted in 1912 and 1920 provide for lemslation through the initiative^ and 
referendum, for a State Board of Control over seventeen State institutions, 
for biennial instead of annual elections, and permit cities of more than 6,000 
inhabitants to frame their own charters. 

Nebraska is represented in Congress by tw*) Senators and six 
Representatives. 
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Governor . — Adam McMullen, 1927-29 (7,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Frank Marsli. 

There are 93 counties in the State. The State Capital is Lincoln. 

Aiea, Population, Instmetion.— Area 77, 510 square miles, of which 
702 square miles are water. The population in decennial census years from 
1880 was 


White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

450,017 

2,385 

1 452,402 

5*9 

1,060,031 

6,260 

1,066,300 

13-9 

1,184,525 

7,689 

1,192,214 

16-5 

1,288,130 

13,242 

1,206,372 

16*9 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. 

Estimated population, July 1, 1928, 1,408,000. 

In 1920, the population by sex and birth was : — 



The foreign-bom white population in 1920 (11-6 per cent, of the whole) 
numbered 149,652, of whom 40,969 (27’4 per cent.) were German, 18,821 
(12-6 per cent.) Swedish, 12,338 Danish, 8,547 Italian, 5,422 Irish, 6,000 
English, 5,758 Canadian, and 16,718 (10'6 per cent.) Russian. The largest 
cities in the State are; Omaha with a population of 191,601 in 1920; 
Lincoln (capital), 54,948. Of the total population in 1920, 31 '3 per cent, 
were urban and I’O per cent. Negro. Indian Reservations in 1927 covered 
an area of 12 square miles and had a pojmlation of 2,639. 

In 1926 there were 9,662 marriages performed and 1,394 divorces granted in 
Nebraska, compared with 8,085 marriages and 1,335 divorces in 1925. 

The most numerous religious bodies in the State are, in order of numbei-s, 
Roman Catholic, Methodist, Lutheran, Disciples, Presbyterian, Baptist, 
and Con^egational. 

In Nebraska in 1920, only 1*4 per cent, of the population over ten years 
of age were illiterate. School attendance is compulsory for children from 
7 to 16 years of age for not less than six months each year. The 7,083 
elementary schools in 1925-26, had 14,348 teachers and 326,306 enrolled 
pupils. There were 435 accredited high schools with 2,646 teachers and 
54,356 pupils. There are 4 State normal schools with 180 teachers and 
6,768 students, and 2 private normal schools. Total expenditure for common 
schools for year ending July 1925 was 26,541.121 dollars. Higher 
instruction is provided in academic institutions, of which the more important 
are (1926-27) 


Institution 


Uulv. of Nebraska, Lincoln (State) 
Creighton Univ., Omaha (B.O.i , 
Nebraska Wesleyan Univ. (M.I!.) . 
Cotaer University, Bethany (Disciples) 


Professors, 

&c. 
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A grant of 3,000,000 acres of public lands for permanent endowment of 
her schools was made by the Federal Government. Of this 1,661,405 acres 
are still held by the State. Further sale of this land, with some minor 
exceptions, is forbidden, Nebraska being the only State which has adopted 
this policy. The total value of the permanent school endowment is 
21,564,714 dollars. 

riliaiice and Defence. — For the financial yeai’ ending June 80, 3926, 
the receipts and disbursements of the State funds were : — 


Balance, July 1, 1925 . . , . , 

Dollars 

3,498,212 

Receipts, 1925-26 

17,672,485 

Total 

21,170,697 

Disbursements, 1925-26 .... 

17,117,066 

Balance, June 30, 1926 . . , . 

4,053,641 


The State has no debt. In 1926, the assessed valuation of real and 
personal property amounted to 3,177,169,318 dollars, of which 801,140,022 
dollars were personal, and 2,376,019,296 dollars real property. 

The National Guai-d on June 30, 1927, consisted of 104 officers, 2 warrant 
officers and 1,767 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry.— Nebraska is one of the most important 
agricultural States. In 1925, it contained 127,734 farms with a total area of 
42,024,775 acres, of which 20,698,098 acres were crop land. The total 
value of all farm property in 1925 was 2,874,477,959 dollars. The Federal 
irrigation district in Western Nebraska embraces 300,000 acres, two-thirds 
of which is already under water. The principal crops are cereals, hay, 
potatoes, and apples. In 1926, the yield of maize was 139,407,000 bushels ; 
wheat, 40,085,000 bushels ; oats, 52,516,000 bushels. Beet-sugar is also pro- 
duced. The live-stock industry is pursued on a large scale. On January 1, 
1928, the State contained 782,000 horses, 116,000 mules, 618,000 milch 
cows, 2,875,000 other cattle, 995,000 sheep, and 4,546,000 swine. In 1925, 
the wool-clip yielded 1,666,000 pounds of wool. The area of national forest 
lands, June 30, 1926, was 205,946 acres. 

Nebraska has some quarries and mines. The more important of these 
are sand quarries, limestone quarries, potash plants, and brick and tile 
plants. 

The most imj>ortant manufacturing industries are associated with the 
pastoral and agricultural produce of the State. In 1925, there were 1,306 
manufacturing ebtablishments in the State with 27,200 wage-earners ; the 
material used cost 348,397,110 dollars, and the output was valued at 
448,308,700 dollai’s. The amount paid in wages was 36,021,367 dollars. 
The chief of these indnstries is slaughtering and meat-packing, which has its 
centre at South Omaha; total product in 1925 was valued at 198,020,335 
dollars. 

In 1927, there were 6,328 miles of steam railway in the State, besides 
the 187 miles of electric railway track. 

On June 30, 1926, Nebraska had 165 national hanks with total resources 
of 242.671,000 dollars, demand deposits of 94,420,000 dollars and savings 
deposits of 51,811,000 dollars ; State banka and trust eompanies had savings 
deposits of 156,523,000 dollars. 

There is a British Tice-Consul at Omaha. 
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Books of Beferenoe. 

The Nebraska Blue Book. Lincoln. Biennial. 

The Reports of tlie various Executive Departments, especially those of the Auditor 
and of the Department of Labour. 

Barhour (B. H.), Geological Survey of Nebraska. Lincoln. 

Condra (G. E.), Geography of Nebraska. Lincoln. 1911. 

Morton's History of Nebraska. 3 vols. Lincoln. 1913. 


NEVADA. 

Government. — Nevada was admitted into the Union on October 31, 
1864. The Legislature consists of a Senate of 17 members elected for 
four yearn, about half their number retii'ing every two years, and a House 
of Representatives of 37 members elected for two years. Qualified electors, 
and eligible to either House, are (with the usual exceptions) all citizens who 
have resided in the State six months and in the county or district 30 days 
next before the election. 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and one Represen- 
tative. 

Governor, — ^JFred. B. Balzar 1927-31 (7,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — ^Sf. L. Greathouse. 

The State capital is Carson City (population in 1920, 1,640) There are 
17 counties. 

Area, Population, Instruction, Charity.— Area, iio,690 square 
miles, 869 square miles being water. Area in 1926 of Indian reservations, 
1,188 square mUes, with 5,692 Indians. Census population on January 1, 
1920, 77,407. 

The population in decennial census years was ; — 


Years 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per 

Sq. Mile 

1880 .... 

61,778 

488 

62,266 

0-6 

1890 .... 

47,113 

242 

47,355 

0-4 

1900 .... 

42,201 

134 

42,385 

0-4 

1910 . 

81,802 

518 

81,875 

0-7 

1920 .... 

77,061 

346 

77,407 

0-7 


1 lucludiug Indians and Asiatics. 


In 1920, the population by sex and birth was : — 



White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male .... 

42,308 

196 

1,257 

2,479 

46,240 

Female 

28,391 

150 

198 

2,428 

31,167 

Total . 

70,699 

340 

1,465 

4,907 

77,407 


In 1920, the foreign-bom white population numbered 14,802 (19-1 per 
rent, of the whole), of whom 1,069 (7*2 per cent.) were German, 618 Greek, 
2,641(17*2 percent.) Italian, 1,271 English, 970 Irish, 1,178 Canadians, 
and 1,169 Mexican. The largest city in the State is Reno, with population in 
1920 of 12,016. Cf the total population in 1920, 19*7 per cent, were urban 
and 0*4 per cent. Negro, 
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The most numerous religious body in the State is the Roman Catholic, other 
denominations being Episcopal, Methodist, Mormon, and Presbyterian. 

School attendance is compulsory for children from 7 to 18 years of age. 
In 1926, the 317 elementary public schools had 597 teachers and 12,359 
enrolled pupils. The 35 public high schools had 192 teachers and 2, 807 pupils. 
The total expenditure on elementary and high school education was 2,200,098 
dollars. The University at Reno was founded in 1886 and had 83 professors 
and instructors and 830 students in 1926. 


Finance. — The receipts and disbursements in 
follows ; — 

Balance on hand, Jan. 1, 1927 
Receipts, 1927 


the year 1927 were as 


Dollars 
. 1,193,559 

. 4,602,554 


Total . 

Disbursements, 1927 


5,796,113 

4,336,227 


Balance on hand, Jan. 1, 1928 


1,459,886 


The outstanding bonds of the State on December 31, 1926, amounted to 
1,842,000 dollars. The total assessed value of taxable property in 1926 was ; 
202,987,352 dollars. 


Production and Industry.— In 1925, there were 3,883 farms with a 
farm area of 4,090,586 acres, of which 583,614 acres were crop land and 
2,973,821 were pasture land. The total value of all farm property in 1925 
was 98,086,358 dollars. The Federal irrigation project embraces 160,000 
acre.s within the State of Nevada. Principal crops in 1926 : — Corn, 48,000 
bushels ; wheat, 408,000 bushels ; barley, 280,000 bushels ; potatoes, 700,000 
bushels. On January 1, 1928, there were in the State 44,000 horses, 20,000 
milch cows, 343,000 other cattle, 1,234,000 sheep, and 29,000 swine. In 
1926 the wool-clip yielded 8,730,000 pounds of wool. On June SO, 1926, 
the area of national forests in the State was 4,976,568 acres. 

The mineral resources of the State are chiefly gold and silver, but copper 
(109,042,000 pounds in 1926), lead (11,379 short tons in 1926), zinc, pyrites, 
iron, quicksilver, tungsten, sulphur graphite, borax, gypsum, and building 
stone are also worked. In 1926, the output of gold was 170,000 fine ounces, 
and of silver, 6,314,000 fine ounces, valued at 3,940,000 dollars. Value of 
total mineral output for 1926, 26,470,000 dollars. 

The manufacturing industries of the State are not of great importance. 
In 1925 there were 102 manufacturing establishments employing 2,670 
wage-earners, earning 4,473,555 dollars. The raw material used amounted 
to 12,084,423 dollars, and their output to 21,626.668 dollars. 

In 1925, the length of steam railway in the State was 2,145 miles, besides 
8 miles of electric railway. 

Nevada, on June SO, 1926, had 10 national banks with resources of 
19,379,000 dollars, demand deposits of 6,132,000 dollars and savings deposits 
of 6,665,000 dollars ; State banks and trust companies had savings deposits 
of 12,700,000 dollars. 

Books of Eeference. 

Reports of the State Controller, State Treasurer, and other Executive Officers. 

Nevada Historical Society Papers. Published by the State, 

DoAtU (S.), History of Nevada. 2 vols. Los Angeles, 1912 

Thompson (West), History of Nevada. Oakland, 1881. 

?rr«n(T.), History of Nevada. 1900. 

T 2 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

GrOvemnient, — Hampshire was one of the thirteen original States 
of the Union. The sense of the people as to the calling of a convention 
for the revision of the Constitution must be taken every seven years. If a 
convention is held, the amendments to the Constitution which it proposes 
must be laid before the people, and approved by two-thirds of the qualified 
voters present and voting on the subject. The Legislature consists of a 
Senate and a House of Representatives. The Senate consists of 24 members, 
elected for two years. The House of Representatives consists of from 419 
to 422 members, the number varying slightly with each session, as 
representation is on the basis of population. Electors are all citizens 21 
years of age, resident siz months in the place to be represented, able to 
read and write, duly registered and not under sentence for crime or paupers. 

Governor . — Huntley L. Spaulding, 1927-31 (3,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Hobart Pittsbury. 

New Hampshire is represented in the Federal Congress by 2 Senators and 
2 Representatives. The State is divided into 10 counties. The State Capital 
is Concord. 


Area, Population, Instruction. — Area 9,341 square miles, of which 
10 square miles are water. Census popnlation on Jan. 1, 1920. 443,083, 
The population at the date of the Federal censuses was as follows : — 


Year.s 

Vnaite 

Coloured 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile. 

1890 

875,840 

690 

376,530 

41*7 

1900 

410,791 

797 

411,588 

45-6 

1910 

429,906 

442,331 

1 

666 

430,672 

47*7 

1920 

752 

448,088 

49*1 


Estimated popnlation, July 1, 1928, 466,000. 

In 1920, the population by sex and race was : — 



White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . 

221,667 

333 

99 

18 

222,112 

Female 

220,664 

288 

; 4 

15 

220,971 

Total . 

1 

442,831 

1 ; 

621 

1 103 

28 

443,083 


Of the total popnlation in 1920, 91,233 (representing 20*6 per cent, of 
the total population) were foreign-bom white, of whom 1, 886 were Swedes, 
3,467 Russians, 1,714 Germans, 4,367 English, 7,908 Irish, 52,274 (67*3 
per cent.) Canadian, 3,997 Polish, 5,280 Greeks, 2,074 Italians. 

The largest city of the State is Manchester, with a population of 
78,384 in 1920, Other cities are Nashua, 28,379; Concord (capital), 
22,167; Dover, 13,029; Berlin, 16,014 ; Portsmouth, 18,569; Laconia, 10,897 ; 
Eeene, 11,210; Rochester, 9,678. Of the population in 1920, 63*1 per cent, 
were urban and 0*1 per cent. Negro. 

The prevailing form of teligion is the Roman Catholic, which has 63 per 
cent, of the Church membership ; other bodies are Congregational, Baptist, 
Methodist, and Protestant Episcopal. Religious instrucnon is not given in 
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the public schools. The Eoman Catholics maintain parochial schools in all 
the cities and some of the large towns. 

In 1926 there were 4,620 marriages performed and 608 divorces granted, 
compared with 4,571 marriages and 656 divorces in 1925. 

The State law requires that at least 36 weeks of schooling must be pro- 
vided in every town annually. School attendance is compulsory for children 
from 8 to 14 years of age during the whole school term ; and if they have 
not completed the elementary grades the school age extends to 16. In 1926, 
the 2,033 public elementary schools of the State had 2,365 teachers 
and 69,671 enrolled pupils ; 88 public high schools had 646 teachers and 
12,114 pupils. The 2 normal schools had 56 teachers and 854 students 
in 1926. For higher education there are Dartmouth College, at Hanover, 
founded in 1769, and the University of New Hampshire, at Durham, 
founded in 1868. They are non-sectarian. Dartmouth had (1923) 180 
instructors and 2,000 students ; the State University 95 instructors and 
1,188 students. Expenditure on education (1926), 7,933,688 dollars. 


Finance and Defence. — The revenue and expenditure 
year ending June 30, 1927, were : — 


for the fiscal 
Dollars 


Cash balance, July 1, 1926 
Receipts, 1926-27 . 


939,796 

9,525,270 


Total 

Disbursements, 1926-27 . 


10,465,066 

9,622,039 


Balance, July 1, 1927 


943,027 


The net indebtedness on June 30, 1927, amounted to 476,273 dollars. 
The assessed value in 1926 of taxable property was 620,524,212 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1927, consisted of 67 officers, 2 war- 
rant officers and 970 men. 


Production and Industry. — The majority of the population is em- 
ployed in agriculture, hut manufacturing interests are not far behind. The 
total land area of the State is 6,971,840 acres, of which 1,441,000 acres 
are cultivated, 720,000 acres uncultivated, and 3,681,081 acres under forest. 
The area of national forest lands on June 30, 1926, was 408,949 acres. 
In 1925, there wore 21,065 farms with a total acreage of 2,262,064 acres, 
or 107*4 acres to each farm, and of this 542,846 acres were crop land. 
The total ^lue of all farm property in 1926 was 107,084, 055 dollars. The chief 
crops are (1926), hay (549,000 tons), corn (705,000 bushels), potatoes 
(1,815,000 bushels), oats (440,000 bushels) ; the chief fruit crop is apples. 
On January 1, 1928, the farm animals in the State were 27,000 horses, 
77,000 milch cows, 118,000 other cattle, 20,000 sheep, and 29,000 ^ne. 

Minerals are little worked, but granite and mica are quarried, and mineral 
waters and scythe stones are also produced. 

The mantrfacturing interests, aside from forest products, are largely 
confined to the Southern part of the State. In 1925, the number of 
manufacturing establishments was 1,038 ; the wage-earners numbered 66,658 ; 
the wages paid amounted to 71,726,466 dollars ; the raw materials used were 
valued at 192,253,411 dollars, and the output at 327,400,651 dollars. On 
July 31, 1926, there were 1,439,000 active spindles, and the amount of 
6otton consumed was 225,000 bales. An important occupation in the State 
is the summer enteitainmeut of guests in the mountain and lake regions, 
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In 1925, tlie lengtli of steam railway in the State was 1,238 miles, and of 
electric railway, 259 miles. 

New Hampshire on June 30, 1926, had 55 national banks with resources 
of 78,436,000 dollars, demand deposits of 36,353,000 dollars and savings 
deposits of 16,888,000 dollars ; 42 mutual savings banks had savings deposits 
of 148,667,000 dollars; other state banks and trust companies had savings 
deposits of 36,168,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the Various Departments of State Government. 

Drew (W, J ), New Hampshire Register. Concord, N.H. Annual. 

Basse (Adelaide R.), Index of Economic Material in Docnments of the States of the 
United States (N.H 1789-1904), Washington, 1921. 

MeClintock (J. N.), History of New Hampshire Concord, N.H. 

Metcalfs (H.H.), History of New Hampshire. Concord, N.H., 1926. 

Palfrey (J. G.), History of New England. Boston, Mass , 1906. 

Rollins (F. W.), Guide to New Hampshire. Concord, N.H. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Government. — New Jersey is one of the thirteen original States in the 
Union. The legislative power is vested in a Senate and a General Assembly, 
the members of which are chosen by the people, all citizens (with necessary 
exceptions) 21 years of age, resident in the State for a year and in the county 
for 5 months preceding the election, having the light of suffrage. The Senate 
consists of 21 senators, one for each county, elected by the voters for 3 years, 
in such manner that the Senate is renewed to the extent of approximately 
one-third annually. The General Assembly consists of 60 members elected 
annually by the voters of the counties in numbers proportioned to the popu- 
lation of the counties as determined by the decennial Federal census. 

Governor. — A. Harry Moore, 1926-29 (10,000 dollars). 

The State is represented in the Federal Congress by 2 Senators and 
12 Representatives. For local administration it is divided into 21 counties, 
which are subdivided into cities, towns, boroughs, and townships. The 
State Capital is Trenton. 

Area, Population, Instruction. — Area 8,224 sq^uare miles (7ic 
square miles water area). Population, by State census on June 1, 1915, 
2,844,342 (2,789,560 white and 95,281 coloured). Population, according tc 
Federal Census, January 1, 1920, 3,156,900. 

The population at the date of the Federal censuses was : — 


Year 

White 

» Coloured 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

1890 

l,a96,681 

48,352 

1,444,933 

192*3 

1900 

1,812,317 

71,852 

1,883,669 

250-7 

1910 

2,445,894 

91,273 

2,687,167 

a-iT-r 

1920 

8,037,087 

118,818 

3,166,900 

420*0 


Estimated population, July 1, 1928, 3,821,000. 
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In 1920, the population hy sex and race was : — 



White 

Kegro 

Asiatic Indian | 

Total 

Male .... 
Female 

1,631,146 

1,505,941 

57,432 

59,700 

1 1,441 56 

140 44 

1,590,075 

1,565,825 

Total . 

3,037,087 

117,132 

1,581 100 

3,155,900 


In 1920, the foreign-bom whites numbered 738,613 (23*4 per cent, of total 
population), of whom 46,781 (6*3 per cent.) were English; 65,971 (8*9 per 
cent.) Irish; 92,382 (12 5 per cent.) German; 157,285 (21*3 per cent.) 
Italian; 10,675 Swedish; 12,737 Dutch; 90,419 (12*2 per cent.) Polish; 
36,917 Austrian ; 40,470 Hungarian ; 73,527 (10 per cent.) Russian, 

Census population of the larger cities was as follows in 1920 : — 


Cities 

(Popnlation 

Cities 

Population 

1 Cities 

PoptQation 

Newark 

. 414,624 

Hoboken . . 

68,166 

NewBrunswick 

32,779 

Jersey City 

. 298,103 

Passaic . . 

63,841 

Orange. . . 

33,268 

Paterson . 

. 135,875 

Bayonne . . 

76,754 

Plainfield . . 

27,700 

Trenton(capital) 119,289 

Atlantic City 

50,707 

West Hoboken 

40,074 

Oamden 

. 116,309 

East Orange . 

60,710 

Clifton , . 

26,470 

Elizabeth . 

. 95,783 

Perth AmDoy 

41,707 

Montclair 

28,810 


Of the total population in 1920, 78*7 per cent, were urban and 3*7 per 
cent. Negro. 

The Roman Catholic Church has 51 *6 per cent, of the church-going popu- 
lation ; other bodies are Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, and Protestant 
Episcopal. 

Elementary instruction is free and compulsory for all children from 7 to 
16 years of age ; the schools are open to all from 5 to 20 years of age. On 
June 30, 1925, the 2,225 public schools had 23,636 teachers and 702,690 
enrolled pupils, and 157 public high schools had 3,203 teachers and 88,194 
pupils. In 1925, 5 public normal schools had 2,800 students. There 
are 4 schools for industrial education. The total expenditure on education 
(1925) was 72,806,238 dollars. 

Higher and non-sectanan instruction is provided at Princeton University 
(founded in 1746), which, in 1923-4, had 270 professors and 2,448 students ; 
at Rutgers College (1766) at New Brunswick, with 132 professors and 
instructors and 1,200 students (the State Agricultural College and Experiment 
Station are connected with this institution) ; and at Stevens Institute of 
Technology (1871) at Hoboken (a school of Mechanical Engineering), with 
55 prof^sors and 489 students. A college for women was established at New 
Brunswick in 1918 ; enrolment in 1922-23, 346. 

Finance and Defence—The receipts and disbursements of the State 
Fund for the financial year ending June 30, 1926, were as follows : — 

Dollars 

Balance, June 30, 1925 10,302,693 

Receipts, 1925-26 28,142,921 

Total 38,445,614 

Disbursements, 1925-26 ..... 27,825,480 


Balance, June 30, 1926 


10,620,184 
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The State debt on June 30, 1926, amounted to 67,116,000 dollars, and 
the assessed valuation of real property (1925) to 3,924,162,073 dollars and 
personal property to 686,068,035 dollars. 

The National Guard of New Jersey on June 30, 1927, consisted of 315 
officers, 6 warrant officers and 4,244 men. There is also a brigade of naval 
militia with a strength of 713. 

Production and Industry.— Agriculture, market-gardening, fruit- 
growing, horticulture, and forestry are pursued within the State. In 1925, 
New Jersey had 29,671 farms with a total area of 1,924,545 acres, of which 
1,126,051 acres were crop land. The value of all farm property in 1925 
was 311,084,284 dollars. In 1926, the chief crop was maize, acreage 
188,000, producing 8,648,000 bushels, valued at 6,918,000 dollars ; of hay 
there was an acreage of 266,000 acres, producing 416,000 short tons, valued 
at 8,212,000 dollars. The yield of potatoes in 1926 was 7,250,000 bushels. 
The farm animals on January 1, 1928, comprised 52,000 horses, 122,000 
milch cows, 103,000 other cattle, 5,000 sheep, and 62,000 swine. On June 
30, 1926, national forest lands amounted to 6,785 acres. 

New J ersey has valuable fisheries, the lakes and streams being stocked 
with trout, perch, black bass, &c., while there are shad, menhaden, and 
sturgeon fisheries on the Delaware River and Bay and round the ooast. 

The chief mineral products are clay products, zinc, cement, sand and 
gravel, and stone. The chief clay product is sanitary ware, in which New 
Jersey ia pre-eminent. Zinc (80,629 short tons in 1926) is also important. 
The total value of all mineral products in 1925 was 76,764,000 dollars. 

In 1925, the manufacturing establishments numbered 8,204 and emploi’^ed 
425,377 wage-earners; tbe raw material used was valued at 2,086,865,079 
doHars, and the output at 3,539,181,253 dollars ; 576,285,826 dollars were 
paid in wages. The principal industries, ranked by value of products in 
1925, wete: petroleum refining, 260,312,189 dollars ; smelting and refining, 
212,702,404 dollars ; silk goods, 190,712,394 dollars; chemicals, 122,699,465 
dollars. On July SI, 1926, active cotton spindles numbered 416,000, 
consuming 48,000 bales of cotton. 

In 1925, the length of steam railroad within the State was 2,308 miles ; 
electric railway track 1,434 mile.s ; the length of canals was 174 miles. 

New Jersey on June 80, 1926, had 283 national banks with resources 
of 928,782,000 dollars, demand deposits of 366,687,000 dollars and savings 
deposits of 383,771,000 dollars ; 27 mutual savings banks had savings deposits 
of 218,815,000 dollars ; State banks and trust companies had savings deposits 
of 624,748,000 doUaxs. 

Books of Reference Concerning New Jersey. 

Manual of the Legislature of New Jersey. By T. F. Fitzgerald. Trenton. 

Annual Reports of* State Treasurer ; Comptroller of the Treasury; Commissioner of 
Banking and Insurance ; Bureau of Industrial Statistics, and other State Authorities. 

New Jersev Archives. 40 vols. Issued by the N. J Historical Society. 

Fisher^ (B. J.), New Jersey as a royal province. New York, 1911. 

Lee (F. B.), New Jersev as a Colony and a State. 1902. 

Tanner (B. P.), The province of New Jersey. New York, 1908. 


NEW MEXICO. 

Constitution and Oovcmmeilt. — Mexico from the time of its 
discovery by Emopeans was politically associated with Mexico. On May 11, 
1846, the Mexican war began ; when peace was made February 2, 1848, 
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New Mexico was recognised as belonging to tbe United States. On Sep- 
tember 9, 1850, the Organic Act of the Territory was passed by the United 
States Congress. The boundaries of the Territory had been made to include 
part of Texas, but Utah was formed into a separate Temtory ; in 1861 part 
of New Mexico was transferi’ed to Colorado, and in 1863 Arizona was dis- 
joined, leaving to New Mexico its present area. On June 20, 1910, Congress 
passed an Enabling Act permitting the Territory of New Mexico to frame 
a State Constitution, and in January, 1912, New Mexico was admitted to 
Statehood. 

The State legislature consists of 24 members of the Senate and 49 
members of the House of Representatives. 

Qovemor,^^. 0. Dillon, 1927-29 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — ^Jennie Fortune. 

For local government the State is divided into 31 counties. The 
administrative capital of the State is Santa Fe', population (as shown by 
the census of 1920), 7,236. 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 122,634 square miles (isi 
square miles being water area). Census population on January 1, 1920, 
360,360. 

In five census years the population was : — 


Years. 

White.* 

Negro 

Total. 

Per Sq. Mile. 

1880 ..... 

118,500 

1,015 

119,665 

1*0 

1890 

158,326 

1,956 

160,282 

195,810 

1*3 

1900 . « * . • 

i 198,700 

1,610 

1*6 

1910 

1 825,678 

1,628 

327,801 

2*7 

1920 

I 354,617 

5,733 

360,350 

2-9 


2 Including Indians and Asiatics. 


Estimated population, July 1, 1928, 396,000. 

In 1920 the popidation by sex and race was ; — 



I 1 

1 White I 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male .... 

175,850 

4,593 

364 

10,149 

190,456 

Female 

150,328 

1,140 

68 

9.S63 

169,894 

Total . 

334,673 

i 

5,783 

482 

19,512 1 

360,350 


In 1920, 29,077 (8*1 per cent, of population) were foreign-horn whites, of 
whom 1,178 were Germans, 19,906 (68*5 per cent.) Mexicans, 888 English, 
434 Irish, 423 Austrians, and 1,678 (6*8 per cent.) Italians. 

Of the total population in 1920, 18 per cent, were urban, and 1*6 per cent. 
Negro. 

The largest towns are Albuquerque, with population of 15,157 in 1920; 
Raton, 5,644 ; Roswell, 7,033 ; and Santa Fe with 7,236. Indian reservations, 
with an area of 3,280 square miles in 1926, have Indian population of 22,527, 
chiefly Navaho, Apache, and Pueblo (or town) Indians. 

The prevailing form of religion is Roman Catholic, but various Protes- 
tant bodies have schools and churches within the State. 

Elementary education is free, and all children between 6 and 16 years of age 
are compelled to attend school. There were, June 80, 1924, 1,358 puhflc 
elementary schools in the State with 80,368 enrolled pupils, and 2,366 
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teachers ; and 164 public high schools with 343 teachers and 8,060 pupils. 
Besides, there are 26 Indian schools with 2,291 pupils, and 141 teachers 
(maintained by the Federal Government). Three public normal schools had 
80 teachers and 816 students. Total expenditure on education (1925), 

4, 835, 000 dollars. For special and higher instruction there are various institu- 
tions ; a College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, founded at Las Cruces in 
1889, with 45 professors and 892 students, a School of Mines, founded at 
Socorro in 1895, with 8 professors and 100 students (1923), a Military 
Institute, an Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, an Institute for the Blind, an 
Orphans' School, and a Reform School. At Albuquerque is the TJniversil^ of 
New Mexico, founded in 1889 ; it had 23 professors and 457 students in 1923. 
The State schools are maintained by funds assigned by the State Government, 
and by the proceeds of the school tax levied by the commissioners of each 
county, municipality and district. 

Pinance and Defence. “For the year ending June 30, 1927, the 
revenue and expenditure were as follows : — 


Balance, July 1, 1926 

Dollars 

3,291,467 

Receipts for year 1926-27 

7,636,450 

Total 

10,927,917 

Disbursements for year 1926-27 .... 

8,543,964 

Balance, July 1, 1927 . 

2,383,953 


The total bonded indebtedness of the State on July 1, 1927, was 
3,889,500 dollars. The assessed value of real and personal property in 1927 
was 313,000,000 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1927, consisted of 69 officers, 1 warrant 
officer and 1,025 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — New Mexico produces cereals, vegetables, 
fruit, and cotton. The principal crops in 1926 were : maize, 4,420,000 
bushels ; wheat, 5,653,000 bushels ; potatoes, 166,000 bushels. Irrigation, 
which is indispensable over wide tracks of fertile country, is extending ; 
the irrigated area has now reached 550,000 acres and the completion of 
existing projects will bring the total up to 945,000 acres. Dry farming has 
proved a valuable adjunct. The Rio Grande project provides for reservoir 
construction for the in^ation of 180,000 acres in New Mexico and Texas. 
Private enterprise also is devoted largely to reservoir and canal construction. 
In 1926, there were 31,687 farms with an area of 27,850,325 acres, of which 
1,784,851 acres were crop land. The total value of all farm property in 
1925 was 236,300,563 obllars. The farm animals on January 1, 1928, 
comprised 170,000 horses, 65,000 milch cows, 1,070,000 other cattle, 

2.362.000 sheep, and 77,000 swine. In 1926, the wool-clip amounted to 

12.060.000 ponnds of wool. The national forest area (June 30, 1926) covered 
8,481,455 acres, and there are about 4,000,000 acres of heavily forested 
couniiy in private ownership. 

The State has valuable mineral resources, of which, in 1926, gold (26,000 
ounces), silver (539,000 ounces), copper (82,848,000 pounds), coal (2,866,000 
short tons), lead, and zinc were the most important. The quarries yield 
granite, sandstone, limestone, and marble. Turquoise is profitably worked 
in four localities within the State ; the sands contain traces of platinum. 
The value of the total mineral output in 1926 was 25,549,000 dollars. 
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The manufactured output of New Mexico (200 manufactuiing establish- 
ments) in 1925 amounted to the value of 19,458,585 dollars. The number 
of wage-earners was 4,629, earning in a year 5,083,211 dollars, and the cost 
of materials used was 9,684,279 dollars. 

New Mexico had on June 30, 1926, 31 national banks with resources of 

28.998.000 dollars, demand deposits of 13,178,000 dollars and savings deposits 
of 5,003,000 dollars ; State banks and trust companies had savings deposits of 

2.482.000 dollars. 

In 1926, there were 2,994 miles of steam railway and 11 miles of electric 
railway track within the State. 

Books of Eefereace* 

The New Mexico Blue Book. First issue 1916. Santa 

Report of the Secretary of New Mexico.— Legislative Manual. Biennial. Santa Fe. 
— Publications of the New Mexico Bureau of Immigration, descriptive of the various 
resources of the State. Albuquerque. 

Powell (E. A.), The End of the Trail: The Far West from New Mexico to British 
Columbia, London, 1915. 


NEW YOEK STATE. 

Constitutioil and Government. — From 1609 to 1664, the region now 
called New York was under the sway of the Dutch ; then it came under the mle 
of the English, who governed the country till the outbreak of the War of 
Independence. Between July 9, 1776, and April 20, 1777, a Convention 
framed a Constitution under which New York was transformed into an inde- 
pendent State, afterwards, in 1788, entering the Union as one of the 13 
original States. 

The legislative authority is vested in a Senate of 51 members elected every 
two years, and an Assembly of 1 60 members elected annually. 

The right of suffrage resides in every citizen 21 years of age, who has 
been a citizen for 90 days, and has resided in the State for a year preceding 
the election. A voter must also have resided six months in the county, and 
30 days in the election district. 

The question whether there shall he a Convention to revise the Consti- 
tution has to be submitted to the people every 20 years, beginning with 
1916, ‘ and also at such times as the Legislature may bylaw provide.’ 

The State is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 43 Bepresentatives. 

Governor . — Alfred E. Smith, 1927-29 (10,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Bobert Moses. 

The seat of the State executive is at Albany. 

For local government the State is divided into 62 counties. 

Cities are in 3 classes, the first class having each over 176,000 inhabitants 
and the third under 60,000. Each is incorporated by charter, under 
special legislation. The government of New York City is vested in a 
board of Aldermen, elected for 2 years. Its membera are the President, 
elected by the city ; the presidents of the 6 city boroughs (Bronx, Manhattan, 
Brooklyn, Queens, andBiohmond) ; 67 aldermen, one elected in each of the 
67 districts, constituting a board of 73 members. The chief executive 
officer is the Mayor, elected for 4 years ; he appoints all the heads of 
departments, except the Comptroller, who is elected by the city. 
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Area, Population, — Area 49,204 square miles (1,550 square miles being 
water). State census population 1926, 11,162,151. Population in census 
years : — 


Tear 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1860 .... 

3,831,730 

49,005 

3,880.735 

81-4 

1900 . . . . 1 

7,169,662 

99,282 

7,268,894 

162*5 

1910 .... 

8,979,423 

184,191 

9,113,614 

191*2 

1930 . . . . j 

10,186,744 

198,488 

10,385,227 

217*9 


Estimated population, July 1, 1928, 11,550,000. 
In 1920 the population by race and sex was : — 



"White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . . . . 1 

5,081,010 

95,418 

8,106 

2,816 

5,187,360 

Female 

5,091,017 

103,005 

1,108 

2,687 

6,197,877 

Total . 

10,172,027 

198,483 

9,214 2 

5,503 

10,385,227 


1 Including Indian and Asiatics. 

2 Includes 5,793 Chinese and 2,686 Japanese. 


Of the total in 1920, 2,786,112 (26 8 per cent, of total population) were 
foreign-born whites, the nationalities most numerously represented being 
Italian 645,173 (19*6 per cent.), Russian 529,240 (19*0 per cent.), German 
296,650 (10 6 per cent.), Irish 284,747 (10*2 per cent.), Austrian 161,172, 
English 135,305, Canadian 111,974, Swedish 58,025, Swiss 16,063, Scotch 
37,664, French 82,179, Norwegian 27,673. The population of New York 
City on January 1, 1920, was 


Manhattan . . 2,284,103 

Bronx . , . 732,016 

Brooklyn . . . 2,018,366 

Total N. Y. 


Queens . . . 469,042 

Richmond , . 116,681 


5,620,048 


Other cities in order of population, 1926, State census, were : — 


Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

Buffalo . . 

588,016 

Auburn . . 

86,677 

Lackawanna . 

20,196 

Rochester . . 

316,786 

Poughkeepsie 

35,670 

Dunkirk . . 

19,912 

Syracuse . . 

182,003 

Amsterdam , 

35,260 

Port Chester . 

19,283 

ilbany . . . 

117,820 

Watertown . 

32,836 

Ithaca . , 

18,948 

Yonkers . . 

113,647 

Newburg . . 

30,419 

Glens Falls . 

17,851 

Utica . . . 

101,604 

Rome . . . 

30,328 

N.Tonawanda 

17,356 

Schenectady . 

92,786 

Kingston . . 

28,099 

Ogdensburg . 

17,047 

Troy , . 

72,223 

White Plains 

27,428 

Wateryliet . 

16,158 

Biughamton . 

71,915 

Cohoes . . 

23,345 

Geneva . . 

15,908 

Niagara Falls . 

57,033 

Oswego . . 

22,369 

Hornell , , 

15,784 

Mt. Vernon . 

50,382 1 

Gloversville . 

22,110 

Corning . . 

16,722 

Elmira . . . 

48,359 

liockport . . 

21,676 

Batavia . . 

15,628 

New Rochelle 

44,222 

Olean . . . 

21,332 

Saratoga Sps. 

13,884 

Jamestown 

43,414 

Middletown . 

20,412' 

Little Falls . 

12,428 
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Of the totdil population in 1920, 82*7 per cent, were urban and 1*9 per 
cent, Negro. Indian reservations in 1926 covered an area of 137 square miles 
and had a population of 6,342. 

The chief churches are Roman Catholic, Methodist, Presbyterian, Pro- 
testant Episcopal, and Baptist. 

Educdition* — Education is compulsory between the ages of 7 and 18. 
Instruction in physical training and kindred subjects of all pupils above 8 
years of age in the elementary and secondary schools of the State is made 
compulsory by an amendment of 1916 to the Education Law. In 1925-26, 
the children enrolled in the 12,101 public schools numbered 1,961,375 ; 
the number of teachers was 66,434. There were 1,117 public high schools 
and academies with 358,399 pupils and 14,568 teachers ; 10 public normal 
schools with 409 teachers and 10,899 students; and day vocational schools 
employing 931 teachers with 22,279 pupils. Total expenditure on education 
in 1926 was 257,672,042 dollars. There were 148 universities, colleges, 
professional and technical schools with 8,559 professors and teachers, and 
95,720 students. 

The University of the State of New York is governed by a Board of 
Regents, whose members are at all times three more than the existing 
judicial disteicts of the State — at piesent 9 districts and 12 Regents. The 
University is the State Education Department. The Regents elect by ballot 
the President of the University and the Commissioner of Education. 

The names, year of foundation, and numbers of instructors and students 
in 21 of the 42 colleges and universities in 1926-27 were as follows : — 


Founded 

Name and Place 


Professors, 

&c. 

Students 

1896 

Adelphi College, Brooklyn 2 . . . 


81 

534 

1889 

Barnard College, New York 2 . 


87 

1,049 

1883 

Oanisius College, Buffalo i . . . . 


38 

500 

1820 

Colgate University, Hamilton i. 

College of the City of New Yorkl . 


60 

842 

1854 


226 

4,126 

1764 

Columbia University, New York 


1,252 

12,349 

1805 

1853 

Cornell University, Ithaca ^ 

Elriijra College* , . . * , 


1,015 

49 

7,368 

564 

1846 

Fordham University, New York 1 


213 

4,819 

1812 

Hamilton College, Clinton 1 


36 

416 

1825 

Hobart College, Geneva i . 


84 

413 

1888 

Hnnter College, New York a 


184 

3,202 

1890 

N.Y.S. College for Teachers, Albany 3 

New York Universitv .... 


89 

1,176 

1831 


1,003 

20,883 

1888 

Niagara University, Niagara Fallal . 


39 

306 

1856 

St. Lawrence University, Cantons . 


90 

2,782 

isro 

Syracuse University s .... 

Union University, Schenectady, Albany Schs. 


541 

5,393 

1795 


211 

1,568 

1,788 

1846 

University of Buffalo .... 


284 

1846 

Universily of Rochester 8 .... 


194 

1,308 

1861 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie 2 . 


151 

1,149 


1 For men only. 3 For women only. ® For men and women. 


There are 30 other colleges in the State, and 11 extra-territorial colleges, 
chartered by the University of the State of New York and located in 
Brazil, Syria, Turkey and Ohina, 

There are also 17 schools of theologv, 10 of law, 6 of education, 10 of 
medicine, 8 of dentistry, 1 of dental hygiene, 5 of pharmacy, 1 of veterinary 
medicine, 9 of technology, 2 of libra^ science, 1 of chiropody, 1 of 
optometry, 2 of accountancy, 2 of architecture, 4 of art and journalism, 
6 of music, and 4 of agriculture. 
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Charity- — The institutions subject to the supervision of the State Board 
of Charities, State of New York, June 30, 1926, included 17 State institutions 
with a population of 12,017, divided as follows : Reformatories for women 
and juvenile delinquents (5) 2,089 inmates; for feeble-minded (5) 7,099 
inmates; for epileptics (1) 1,576 inmates; for soldiers and sailors (2) 396 ; 
for Indian children (1)204; for the blind (1) 154; hospitals (2) 499. In 
addition there are 577 County, City and private institutions, as follows : 161 
institutions for children, with 28,095 inmates ; 5 homes and schools for the 
blind with 265 pupils ; 9 schools for the deaf with 1,548 pupils ; 269 hospitals 
and sanatoria, with 28,873 patients ; 83 almshouses and homes for the aged, 
with a population of 10,480 inmates; 2 institutions for mental defectives, 
with a population of 1,725 ; 10 reformatories caring for 1,389 inmates ; 
9 temporary homes for adults, having 819 inmates under care. Total number 
of institutions on June 30, 1926, 594 ; total census, 85,211. 

In addition to the above, the State Board of Charities visits and inspects 
forty-six boards of child welfare caring for 33,048 children in their own 
homes ; eighty-two placing-out and boarding-out agencies with 12,202 
children under supervision ; two hundred and tighty-four dispensaries with 
6,565,703 visits by patients during the year; 8 fresh air charities giving 
outings to 42,438 children ; 14 industrial schools with an enrolment of 
6,340 children ; and 7 day nurseries with an enrolment of 264 children. 
The Board also maintains official relations with Poor Law officers through- 
out the State and with children’s courts in reference to children placed in 
foster homes. 

Pinance and Defence- — The State receipts and expenditures for the 
year ending June 30, 1927, were respectively as follows: — 

Dollars 

Cash Balance in hand, July 1, 1926 . . . 38,324,299 

Cash Receipts, 1926-27 200,428,862 

Total 238,763,161 

Disbursements, 1926-27 187,143,906 

Balance, July 1, 1927 . - ' . 61,609,256 

The total gross funded debt of the State, June 30, 1927, amounted to 

341.069.000 dollars. The assessed value of real property in 1927 was 
22,662,165,048 dollars ; of personal property, other than bank stock, 
306,672,059 doUars ; total, 22,958,837,107 dollars. 

The City of New York, January 1, 1927, had a net funded debt of 
1,363,897,680 dollars. 

On June 30, 1927, the National Guard consisted of 1,326 officers, 19 
warrant officers and 19,345 men, the Naval Militia of 1,828 officers and men. 

Production, Industry, Commerce. — New York has large agricultural 
interests. In 1925 (census), it had 188,754 farms of an average size of 102*1 
acres, making a total of 19,269,926 acres— 63 per cent, total land area of the 
state. About 7,403,603 acres of this is in woods and pastures, and 600,000 
acres in orchards and vineyards. In 1926, 4,915,000 acres were in hay 
ctops,^ 2,097,000 acres in grain for feeding live-stock, and about 788,000 
acres in other crops, the total area of crops other than fruit being estimated 
at 7,800,000 acres. In 1925, the crops of the , State had a gross value of 

285.616.000 dollars. National forest lands totalled (June 30, 1926), 15,964 
acres. 
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The agriculture of New York is dominated by the needs of the large urban 
population. The State is noted for the production of vegetables ; dairying 
is, however, the leading type of farming. In 1926, the production of milk was 
7,082,000,000 pounds. In 1927, the crops comprised corn, 677,000 acres ; 
wheat, 803,000 acres ; oats, 1,017,000 acres. The farm animals on January 
1, 1928, comprised approximately 389,000 horses, 7,000 mules, 1,330,000 
milch cows, 491,000 sheep, and 341,000 ST\dne. The wool-clip in 1926 
yielded 3,081,000 pounds of wool. 

Other i)roductive industries are mining and quarrying. In 1925, the mines 
within the State yielded 429,248 tons of iron ore, valued at 2,074,426 
dollars; gypsum, 1,730,254 short tons, valued at 16,219,906 dollars; salt, 
14,671,214 barrels, valued at 7,133,244 dollars; mineral springs, 7,058,351 
gallons, valued at 843,637 dollars ; Portland cement, 8,534,089 barrels, 
valued at 14,967,642 dollars; talc, 85,109 tons, valued at 993,913 dollars. 
The quarry products of gi’anite, trap rock, sandstone, marble, limestone, 
and lime were valued at 13,626,032 dollars. The value of brick, tile, and 
pottery was 24,811,816 dollars. The yield of crude petroleum in 1926 was 
1,695,000 barrels, valued at 6,270,000 dollars ; the value of natural gas 
produced in 1925 at 3,778,000 dollars. The State also produces crystalline 
quartz, diatomaceous earth, carbon dioxide, emery, feldspar, garnet, graphite, 
millstones, molding sand, natural gas, gasolene, pyrite, slate, slip clay, and 
zinc. The total v^ue of mineral output in 1925 was estimated at 103,163,547 
dollars. 

In 1925 the manufacturing establishments numbered 33,393, employing 
1,066,202 wage-earners who earned 1,533,893,390 dollars, utilized raw 
materials valued at 4,704,989,399 dollars, and turned out products valued 
at 8,968,547,839 dollars. 

In 1927, there were 2,222 publications, &c.. of which 193 were dailies, 941 weekly, 19 
semi-weekly, 7 tri-weekly, 884 monthly, 48 semi-monthly, 20 fortnightly, were published in 
English ; of the foreign languages there were 20 m Spanish, 81 in Italian, 25 in German, 
19 m Yiddish, 12 in Hungarian, 14 in Polish, 10 in french, 10 in Czecho-Slovak, 6 In Arabic, 

7 in Greek, 6 in ttwedish 4 in Portuguese, 2 in Carpatho-Rushian, 8 in Jugo-Slovak, 3 in 
Chinese, 2 in Finnish, 1 in Hebrew, 2 in Japanese, 1 in Swiss, 2 in Welsh, 1 in Armenian, 

3 in Danish-Norwegian, 3 in Lithuanian. 

N ew Y ork City now claims to be the first shipping port of the world. The 
imports of merchandise during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, 
amounted to the value of 2,274,561,041 dollars, and the expoiis to the 
value of 1,716,126,430 dollars. Most of the great railway lines which 
bring merchandise from the west have their terminals on the New Jersey 
side of the harbour, but there are ample facilities for the transfer of goods to 
the docks on the eastern side by means of lighters and of barges which carry, 
the loaded cars across. 

For. the year ending September 30, 1926, the bank clearings in New York 
City amounted to 293,443,346,914 86 dollars. 

In New York State there were on December 31, 1926,^ 8,288 miles of 
road or first main track and 1,768 miles of single track electric railway. The 
canals of the State, used for commercial purposes, have a length of 638 miles, 
of which the Erie canal has 361 miles. The State Barge Canal which 
connects New York City with Buffalo by means of a deep water route of 
790 miles, his a minimum depth of 12 feet. 

On June 30, 1926, New York had 542 national banks with total resources 
of 6,093,481.!000 dollars, demand deposits of 2,576,758,000 dollars, and time 
deposits of 897,740.000 dollars ; mutual saving banks had savings deposits of 
3,738,426,000 ; other State banks and trust companies had savings deposits 
of 1,282^616,000 dollars. 
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On January 1, 1927, the 149 mutual savings banks in the State had 
total deposits of 3,865,152,868 dollars, and total number of accounts 
4,683,519, being 826*26 dollars to each depositor. 

British Conml-General at New York . — Sir H. G. Armstrong. 

Books of Reference. 

Legislative Manual of New York. 

Reports of the vanous Executive Departments of the State. 

Develop-nent of the State of New York New York, 1912 

Alexander (D. S.), Political History of New York. New York, 1906. 

DoJiglae (James), New England and New France. London, 1914. 

Morey C.), The Government of New York New York, 1902 

Peterson (A. B.), New York as an Eighteenth Century Municipality. New York, 1919 

Rensselaer (Mrs. Schuyler van), History of the City of New York. 2 vols. New York. 

Roh&rU (E. H.), New York : The Planting and Growth of the Empire State. 2 vols. 
Boston, 1887. 

Souoers (D. G.), The Financial History of the New York State from 1789 to 1912. London 
and New York, 1914. 

Stebhins (H. A.), A Political History of the State of New York, 1865-1869. New York 
and London, 1913. 

Williams (Sherman), New York’s Partin History. New York, 1915. 

Wilson (R. R.), New York, Old and New. New York.— New York in Literature. New 
York, 1907. 

Ten ehu Ma, The Pinanoes of the City of New York. London and New York, 1914. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Government. — North Carolina is one of the thirteen original States 
of the Union. The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 50 members, 
and a House of Representatives of 120 members, elected for two years. 

All citizens of the United States, resident in the State one year, 
and in the precinct four months next before the election, and registered, have 
a vote. For registration, the requirement is ability to read any section of the 
Constitution in the English language. 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and ten Repre- 
sentatives. 

Governor . — Angus Wilton McLean, 1925-29 (6,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — W. N. Everett. 

North Carolina is divided into 100 counties. The State Capital is Raleigh. 


Area, Population, Instmction.— Area, 52,426 square miles, of 
which 3,686 square miles are water. Population of census in 1920, 2,559,123. 


Tears 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

1820 

419,200 

219,629 

638,829 

13-2 


1,269.341 

624,469 

1,893,810 

38*9 

1910 

1,508,444 

697,848 

2,206,287 

45*3 

1920 

1,796,716 

763,407 ! 

2,559,123 

52*5 


JL Including Indians and Asiatics. 


Estimated population on July 1, 1928, 2,938,000. 
In 1920 the population by sex and birth was : — 


- 

White 


Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . . 

899,031 

373,965 

94 

5,972 

1,279,062 

Female 

884,748 

889,442 

19 

5,852 

1.280,001 

Total 

1,783,779 

763,407 

U8 

11,824 

2,569.123 
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Of the total in 1920, 7,099 (representing O'S per cent, of the total popu- 
lation) were white foreign-bom, 703 being German, 932 (13*1 per cent.) 
Kussian, and 967 (13*6 per cent.) English. Urban population termed 19*3 
per cent., and the Negro population 29*8 per cent, of the whole. Cities 
(with population in 1920) are: Charlotte, 46,338; Winston-Salem, 48,396 ; 
Wilmington, 33,372 j Durham, 21,719 ; AsheTiUe, 28,504 ; Raleigh, (capital), 
27,076 ; Greensboro, 43,525. Indian reservations in 1926 covered an area 
of 99 square miles and had a population of 12,191. 

About half of the Church members are Baptist, and one-third Methodist. 
The others are mostly Presbyterian, Lutheran, or Protestant Episcopal. 

School attendance is compulsory between 7 and 13, inclusive. Separate 
schools are provided for white, coloured and Indian children. In 1925-26 
the 6,347 public elementary schools of the State had 19,284 teachers, and 
737,134 enrolled pupils. There were 697 public high Schools with 8,844 
teachers and 81,605 pupils. Total expenditure on account of public 
elementary and high schools in 1926-26, 32,443.426*07 dollars, 

, There were 7 normal colleges in 1925, 8 white, 3 negro and 1 Indian. 

Higher instruction is mven in 46 university and college institutions, 
7 State and 39 private and denominational. The more important are the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill (founded in 1795) with (1927) 
234 professors and 6,765 students; and the Agricultural and Engineering 
College at West Raleigh (founded in 1889) with 202 professors and 2,784 
pupils. Higher education for young women is given in the State College for 
Women (Greensboro) which, in 1926-27, had 171 professors and 3,418 
students. There are large sectarian colleges, and also schools and colleges 
for coloured youths. 


Finance and Defence. — The State had receipts and disbursements in 
the year ending June 30, 1926, as follows ; — 


Balance, July 1, 1925 .... 

Receipts, 1926-1926 ..... 

Dollars 
9,488,581 
. 12,972,188 

Total . • . . 

Disbursements, 1925-1926 

. 22,410,714 

. 11,702,369 

Balance, June 80, 1926 .... 

. 10,708,355 


On June 30, 1927, the recognized bonded debt amounted to 152,442,600 
dollars. The assessed value of personal and real property in 1927 ■was 
2,794, 931, 069 dollars. According to the Council of the Corporation of Foreign 
Bond- holders the State has a defaulted debt estimated at 12,600,000 dollars. 
The State declares these bonds to have been fraudulently and corruptly issued 
during reconstruction days. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1927, consisted of 216 of&oers, 4 
warrant ojQdcers and 3,349 enlisted men. 


PrCductioxi and Industry. — ^The chief occupation of the inhabitants 
of the State is agriculture, there being a farm population of 1,446,881 in 
1925. The total population in 1920 was 2,645,804- In 1925, the U.S. 
census showed 283,491 farms, includii.g both owners and tenants. In 1926, 
the State farm census showed 249,704 active fann owners. In 1925, the 
area of the farm land was 18,693,670 acres, as compared with 20,021,736 
in 1920. In 1926, the State census showed that 6,781,229 acres were in 
cultivation ; 3,330,343 acres by farm owners and 3,450,888 acres by farm 
tenants. The total value of all farm property in 1926 was 1,050,015,835 
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dollars. 'Wheat and com are grown extensively, the production of the 
former in 1927 being 4,976,000 bushels, and of the latter, approximately 

52.254.000 bushels. The chief money crop, however, is cotton, of which the 
area in cultivation (1927) is 1,787,000 acres, with a prospective production of 

911.000 bales (of 500 pounds gross weight). Another important product is 
tobacco, with a prospective production in 1927 of 426, 431,000 pounds. Other 
products are peanuts, potatoes, oats, rye, truck, fruit, etc. On January 1, 
1928, the farm animals were 105,000 horses, 282,000 mules, 321,000 milk 
cattle, with a total of 527,000 for ail cattle, 85,000 sheep, and 951,000 swine. 
The area of national forest lands (June 30, 1926) was 376,032 acres. 

Minerals in great variety, but not in large quantities, are found in the 
State, the chief being mica, iron, talc, soapstone barytes, feldspar, coal, kaolin, 
pyiophyllite, gold, silver, sand and gravel. The quarries yield granite, 
limestone, and sandstone. Monazite and zircon, used in the manufacture of 
incandescent light mantles, are also found. 

The prosperity of North Carolina is associated chiefly with cotton, 
tobacco, and lumber, but within the State a variety of other industries are 
pursued. 

The industrial report for 1926 shows 406 cotton mills in the State of North 
Carolina, the total number of spindles, 6,075,168, and the active spindle 
hours during the year, 19,95*2,406. Capital stock, 196,515,586 dollars. 
There was 64,100,442 pounds of raw material used in these mills, and the 
output was 303,799,410 dollars. There were 129 knitting mills, with a 
capital stock of 34,129,458 dollars, the raw material used was 29.503,105 
pounds and the output was 37,859,086 dollars. The State leads in the 
manufacture of tobacco. There were 39,600,000 cigarettes manufactured in 
1926, the value of the tobacco factories was reported at 33,681,915 dollars, 
and the value of the output was 272,643,391 dollars. The total amount of 
the pay-roll for the year was 16,621,281 dollars. There were 1,951 manu- 
facturing plants reported in the State, and the wage-earners were 171,603. 

The chief seaport is Wilmington, the exports from which, in the year 
ending June 30, 1927, amounted to 16,671,300 dollars, nearly all for cotton 
gxpwn in North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, and 
shipped mostly to Bremen, Liverpool, and Ghent. The imports amounted 
to 18,794,690 dollars. 

The State has several navigable rivers ; in 1927, it contained 6,004 miles 
of steam railway, and 152 miles of electric railway track. 

North Carolina on June 30, 1926, had 80 national banks with resources of 

196.324.000 dollars, demand deposits of 64,438,000 dollars, and savings 
deposits of 54,627,000 dollars ; State banks and trust companies had savings 
deposits of 94,176,000 dollars. 


Books of Beference, 

The Reports of the Various Executive Departmeuts of the State. 

Arthur (J, P.), Western North Carolina. A Bistory from 1730 to 1913. Raleigh, N.C., 1914. 
Ashe (8. A.), History of North Carolina. 2 vols. Greensboro, N.G. — mographical 
History of Sorth Carolina from Colonial Times to the Present. 8 vols. Greensboro, N.O. 
Statle(K. P.), History of the University of North Carolina. 2 vols. Ealeigh, N. C., 1912. 
Cwinor (H. G.) and Cheshire (J. B., jr.), The Constitution of North Carolina. Annotated. 
Raleigh, 1911. 

Connor (B, D. W.), Soyd (W. K.), and Hamilton (J. G. de B.), History of North 
Carolina, 1684-1912. S vols. Chicago, 1919. 

Samilton(3. G. de R.), Reconstruction in North Carolina. New Tork and London, 1914i. 
Newsome (A. E.), North Carolina Manual, 1927. Issued by the North Carolina His- 
torical Commission. Raleigh, N.C. 

K^phart (Horace), Our Southern Highlanders. New Tork, 1918. 
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Saunders (W. L.), Colonial Rftcords of Nortli Carolina. Vol. i-i. Raleigh, N. C., 
1886-1890. Continued as : Clark (Walter). State Records of North Carolina. Vol. xi-xx 7 i. 
Published by the State, Raleigh, N. C,, 1895-1905. 

Sprunt (James), Chronicles of the Cape Pear River, 1800-1916. Raleigh, N. C., 1917. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

Govomment.—I^orth Dakota was admitted into tke Union on 
February 22, 1889. The Legislative Assembly consists of a Senate of 49 
members elected for four years, and a House of Representatives of 113 
members elected for two years. Qualified electors are (with necessary excep- 
tions) all citizens and civilised Indians. Residence required : in the State 
one year, in the county ninety days in the precinct thirty days next before 
the election. The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and 
three Representatives. 

Governor , — Arthur G. Sorlie, 1927-29 (5,000 dollars). 

ISecretary of State. — Robert Byrne. 

The State is divided into 53 organised counties. The capital is Bismarck 
(population 7,122 in 1920, Census). 

Area, Population. — ^Area, 70,837 square miles (654 square miles being 
water). The area in 1926 of the Indian reservations was 2 square miles 
with a population of 10,119 Indians. The population of the State in 1920 
(Census) was 646,872. 

The population at each of the Federal censuses was 


Tear 

White 

Coloured 

Total 

PerSq. Mile. 

1890 

182,407 

8,576 

190,988 

2-7 

1900 

811,712 

7,434 

819,146 

4*5 

1910 

669,855 

7,201 

677,066 

8*2 

1920 

689,954 

6,918 

646,872 

9-2 


Population by State census 1925, 641,000. 

In 1920, the population by sex and race was: — 



White 1 

Negro 

Asiatic 

TTlfUftH 1 

Total 

Male . 


388,031 

276 

183 

3,183 * 

341,675 

Female 

* 

801,923 

191 

14 

s.ori 

805,199 

Total . 

* i 

639,954 

467 

197 

6,254 

646,872 


The number of white foreign-born in 1920 was 131,603 (20*3 per cent, 
of the total population), of whom 38,190 (29*0 per cent, were Norwegian, 
15,560 (11*9 per cent.) Canadian, 29,617 (22*6 per cent.) Russian, and 11,960 
(9*1 per cent.) German. The urban population formed 13*6 percent, and 
the Negro population 0*1 per cent, of the whole in 1920. The only con- 
siderable cities in the State are Fargo with population, 1920, of 21,961, 
Grand Forks, ^ 14,010, and Minot, 10,476. 

Of the aggregate membership of the Churches in the State, 38*6 per 
cent, is Roman Catholic, 37 *7 Lutheran, the remainder being divided among 
the Metho<3fist, Presbyterian, Congregational, and Baptist denominations. 
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lustmctioil. — School attendance is compulsory for children between the 
ages of 7 and 15. In 1925, there were 6,090 public elementary schools, 
with 148,986 pupils and 7,210 teachers. There were 676 high schools with 
24,143 pupils and 1,406 teachers. Mve normal schools had 2,395 students 
and 165 teachers. The State University, founded in 1884, had, in 1922-23, 
110 teachers and 1,448 students ; the State Agricultural College had 84 
teachers and 2,866 students (1925) ; Jamestown College (founded 1909) had 90 
teachers, 263 pupils. 

School revenues are derived from the State Fund, district taxes, and 
various other sources. Expenditure in 1925, 13,548,000 dollars. 

On July 1, 1922, the number of prisoners in penal institutions was 228, 
being 35 '2 per 100,000 of the population. 

Finaiice Defence. — The revenue expenditure for the year ending 


June 30, 1926, was : — 

Dollars 

Cash in hand, July 1, 1925 .... 7,724,472 

Receipts, 1925-1926 22,156,227 


Total 29,880,699 

Expenditure, 1925-1926 19,290,571 


Balance in hand, June 30, 1926 . . . 10,590,128 

Bonded debt on June 30, 1927, 32,108, 600 dollars ; assessed valuation of 
real, personal and public utility property in 1927, 996,188,783 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1927, consisted of 69 officers, 1 warrant 
officer and 1,268 enlisted men. 

ProductioiL and Industry* — Agriculture is the chief pursuit of the 
North Dakota population. In 1925, there were 75,970 farms, with an area 
of 34,827,410 acres, of which 21,864,401 acres were crop land, and 8,940,886 
acres were pasture land. The assessed valuation of all farm property in 1925 
was 1,191,036,966 dollars. The area to be irrigated within the State under 
the Federal Reclamation Act extends to 40,000 acres. The chief products are 
cereals, potatoes, hay and flax. The wheat crop in 1926 amounted to 
112,378,000 bushels ; oats, 34,408,000 bushels ; barley, 21,060,000 bushels ; 
com, 18,162,000 bushels; potatoes, 7,620,000 bushels. In the same year the 
area under flax (grown for the seed) was 1,271,000 acres, and the yield 
amounted to 6,736,000 bushels of seed, valued at 13,000,000 dollars. The 
State has also an active live-stock industry, chiefly horse and cattle raising. 
On January 1, 1928, the farm animals were : 633,000 horses, 458,000 milch 
cows, 1,034,000 other cattle, 454,000 shee}>, and 652,000 swine. The wool- 
clip yielded 2,772,000 pounds of wool in 1926. 

The mineral resources of North Dakota are inconsiderable. Cement is 
made and there are coal-mines (output 1926, 1,156,000 short tons). 

In the State in 1925 there were 320 manufacturing establishments, em- 
ploying 3,261 wage-earners, who earned 4,574,898 dollars, using raw material 
costing 32,306,744^ dollars, and giving an output valued at 44,631,516 
dollars. The most importaut of these industries was flour and grist milling. 

In 1925, there were 5,277 miles of steam railway in the State, and 26 miles 
of electric railway. 

North Dakota had on June 30, 1926, 167 national banks with resources 
of 101,746,000 doRars, demand deposits of 32,701,000 dollars, and time 
deposits of 44,829,000 dollars ; State banks and trust companies had savings 
deposits of 48,081,000 dollars* 
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OHIO. 

Q-OVernment. — OMo was admitted into tlie TJnion on February 19, 1803. 
The question of a general revision of the Constitution is submitted to the 
people every 20 years, provision being made for the election of a Convention 
to draft alterations. 

The Le^slature consists of a Senate of 35 members and a Honse of 
Representatives of 130 members, both Houses being elected for two years. 
Qualified as electoi*s are (mth certain necessary exceptions) all citizens 
21 years of age who have resided in the State one year in the county 30 
days, and in the township 20 days next before the election. 

Ohio is represented in Congi'ess by two Senators and 22 Representatives. 

(Governor : — A. V, Donahey, 1927-29 (10,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — ^Thad. H. Brown. 

Ohio is divided into 88 counties. The State Capital (since 1816) is 
Columbus, 

Area, Population, Instruction* — Area, 4i,040 square miles, of which 
300 square miles are water (exclusive of 3,443 square miles of Lake Erie). 

Census population on January 1, 1920, 5,769,394. 

The population at the date of various censuses was ; — 


Years 

I Population | 

Tears 

Population 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

Total 

PerSq. Mile 

1800 

1900 

45,365 

4,157,5451 

IT 

102T 

1910 

1920 

4,767,121 » 
6,759,894 

117-0 

141-4 


> Includes 96,901 Negroes. ■ Includes 111,452 Negroes. 


Estimated population, July 1, 1928, 6,826,000. 
In 1920 the popu<ation by sex and race was : — 


- 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . 
Female . 

2,854,664 

2,717,229 

100,160 

86, 02'? 

1,062 

101 

94 i 

57 

2,955,980 

2,803,414 

Total . 

5,671,893 

186,187 

1,163 

161 

5,759,394 
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The foreign-bom whites in 1920 numbered 678,697 (11 ’8 per cent, of the 
whole), of whom 111,893 (16*5 per cent.) were German, 29,262 (4*3 per 
cent.) Irish, 43,140 (6*4 per cent.) English, 24,176 Canadian, 48,073 
Austrian, and 67,579 (10*0 per cent.) Poles. 

Population of the chief cities was as follows, according to the estimate 
of the Census bureau for the year 1925 : — 


Cities 

Population 

Cities 

Population 

Cities 

Population 

Cleveland . . 

922,864 

Hamilton 

46,891 

Norwood . . 

31,752 

Cincinnati . . 

418,987 

Lorain . . . 

42,654 

Ashtabula 

28,846 

Columbus . . 

292,822 

Portsmouth . 

41,981 

Sandusky . . 

27,910 

Toledo . . . 

288,792 

EastCleveland 

38,927 

Alliance . . 

27,022 

Akron . . 

208,435 

Warren . . 

35,953 

Elyria . . . 

26,951 

Dayton. . . 

178,642 

Steubenville . 

35,462 

East Liverpool 

24,822 

Youngstown 

13*2,358 

Marion . . . 

33,821 

Barberton . . 

24,681 

Canton . . . 

114,648 

Mansfield 

34,622 

ClevelandHgts. 

22,050 

Springfield . ; 

71,842 

Newark , . 

32,181 

Massillon . . 

21,610 

Lakewood , . 

58,862 

Zanesville 

31,985 

Findlay . . 

19,710 

Lima . . . 

49,742 

Middletown . 

31,821 

Eenmore * 

19,167 


1 1920 population. 


Of the total population in 1920, 63*8 per cent, were urban and 3*2 
per cent, Negro. 

The chief religious bodies are Roman Catholic, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Lutheran, and Baptist. 

School attendance during full term is compulsory for children from 6 
to 18 years of age. In Ohio in 1925-26, the 8, 670 public elementary schools 
had 28,768 teachers and 978,145 enrolled pupils ; 1,360 public high schools 
had 9,106 teachers and 214,484'pupila ; 13 normal schools had 1,036 students 
and 92 teachers. Expenditure on education in 1925 was 120,183,310 dollars. 
For superior instruction the State contains 40 Universities and colleges, 
of which the following are the more important (1926) : — 


Founded 

Institutions 

Professors 

&0, 

Students 
(all depart- 
ments) 

1872 

Ohio State University, Columbus '. 

780 

9,101 

1874 

Cincinnati University (City) ..... 

225 

6,269 

1844 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware (M.E.) . 

119 

1,785 

1809 

Ohio University, Athens (State) .... 

147 

1,841 

1823 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland . 

514 

1,842 * 

1833 

Oberlin College, Oberlin 

86 

1,297 

1824 

Miami University, Oxford (State) .... 

118 

1,701 

1870 

Municipal University of Akron 

65 

1,068 

1880 

Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland 

76 

602 

1831 

Denison University, Granville (Bapt.) . 

69 

883 

1845 

Wittenberg College, Springfield (Luth.) . 

57 

844 

1868 

Wooster College (Presb.) 

51 

868 

1872 

Toledo University 

51 

1,594 

1846 

Mt. Union College, Alliance (ME.). 

81 

481 

1847 

Otterbein University, Westerville (U.B.) 

51 

454 

1824 

Kenyon College, Gambier (Episcopal) 

24 

255 

1835 

Marietta College . 

28 

356 
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The daily average number of paupers in the county homes during the 
ye^ ending August 81, 1926, was 6,826, being 108 per 100,000 of popu- 
lation, and the average daily number of prisoners in the penal institutions 
during the year ending June 30, 1926, was 5,322, being 80'6 per 100,000 of 
the population. 

Finance and Defence- — The receipts and disbursements, for the 


fiscal year ending July 1, 1926, were:— 

Dollars 

Cash in hand, July 1, 1925 .... 21,034,901 

Income, 1925-1926 55,749,730 

Total 76,784,631 

Disbursements, 1925-26 .... 63,497,944 

Balance, July 1, 1926 . . . 13,286,687 


The public debt of the State on Jnne 30, 1926, amounted to 16,250,000 
dollars for soldiers’ bonus, beaiing interest at the rate of per cent, per 
annum, and 1,665 dollars, being the Canal Loan not bearing interest. ITie 
assessed value of real property in 1926 was 8,523,272,460 dollars and of 
personal property 4,156,504,040 dollars, the total value of taxable property 
being 12,679,776,500 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1927, consisted of 581 officers, 7 warrant 
officers and 7,984 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Ohio is extensively devoted to agricul- 
ture. There were 244,703 farms (22,219,248 acres) in Ohio on January 
1, 1925, as compared with 256,895 farms (23,515,888 acres) on January 1, 
1920. Farm values on Jauuary 1, 1925, were as follows : land, 1,299,024,004 
dollars (1920, 2,015,112,999 dollars); buildings, 646,606 971 dollars (1920, 
646,322,950 dollars): all farm property 1,946,630,975 dollars (1920, 
2,661,435,949 dollars). The chief crops are cere^, hay, potatoes, 
fruits and vegetables, besides tobacco. In 1926, 3,591,000 acres of com 
produced 146,436,000 bushels, valued at 87,262,000 dollars; 1,980,000 
acres of oats produced 75,240,000 bushels, valued at 29,344,000 dollars; 
107,000 acres in potatoes produced 10,058,000 bushels, valued at 17,099,000 
dollars ; 2,941,000 acres of hay produced 4,013, 000 tons, valued at 56,170,000 
dollars. The wool-clip in 1926 yielded 14,760,000 pounds. On jHnuary 1, 
1928, the live-stock on Ohio farms was; 542,000 horses, 917,000 milk 
cows, 1,624,000 other cattle, 2,537,000 swine and 2,244,000 sheep. The farm 
products and live-stock industries give rise to the manufacture of butter and 
cheese, and the meat-packing industries. 

Ohio has also extensive mineral resources ; value of total mineral output 
(excluding value of pig-irou), 1925, 247,507,000 dollars. The two leading 
products are coal and clay products. In 1926, 29,150,000 short tons of 
coal and 9,359,000 long tons of pig-iron were produced, while the value of 
clay products amounted to 97,831,641 dollars (1924). Petroleum output in 
1926 was 7,332,000 barrels. 

In 1925, there were 11,137 manufacturing establishments in the State; 
the number of wage-earners was 676,742 ; the amount paid in wages was 
975,811,976 dollars; the raw material used cost 3,029,686,278 dollars, and 
the value of the output was 6,847,522,464 dollars. 

The railways of the State had for the year ending December 31, 1925, a 
length of 9,647*81 miles steam track, besides 2,868 miles of electric railway 
track. 
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On September 12, 1927, there were 725 State and private banks in Ohio, 
with a total of 1,940,914,278 dollars deposits, and resources of 2,809,969,260 
dollars ; national banks, numbering 351, had on June 30, 1926, resources of 
963,786,000 dollars, demand deposits of 336,848,000 dollars, and savings 
deposits of 257,309,000 dollai-s. 

Books of Eeference* 

The Annual Report of the State Auditor and Reports of the various Executive 
Departuients. 

Black (A.), The Story of Ohio. Boston, 1888. 

Bogart (E. L ), Financial History of Ohio. Urbana, 1912. 

Farrand (M.), Editor, A Jonmey to Ohio in 1810. As recorded in the Journal of 
Marf:iaret van Horn Durght. Tale and London, 1912. 

Hoice (H.). Historical Collections of Ohio, 3 vols. Columbus. 18SS. 

Howells {W 4 0.), Recollections of Life m Ohio, 1813-1840. Cincinnati, 1895, 

King (R ), Ohio In ‘ American Oommon wealths ' Series. Boston, ISSG. 

Bandall (B. 0.) and Byan (D. J.), History of Ohio, 5 vols. New York, 1912. 

Siebert (W. H.), Government of Ohio. New York, 1904. 

Taylor (J. W.), History of the State of Ohio. Cincinnati, 1864. 


OKLAHOMA. 

Govenuneilt. — The State of Oklahoma, comprising the former Territory 
of Oklahoma and Indian Territory, was constituted on November 16, 1907, 
by Proclamation made by the United States President under the enabling 
act of June 16, 1906, The constitution provides for the initiative and the 
referendum^ 8 per cent, of the legal voters having the right to propose 
any legislative measure and 15 per cent, to propose amendments to the 
constitution by petition. The referendvmi may be ordered (except as to 
laws necessary for the immediate preservation of the public peace, health 
or safety) either hy petition signed by 6 per cent, of the legal voters 
or by the Legislature. The referendum applies to municipalities as well 
as to the State. The control of railways and other public service cor- 
porations is vested in a commission of 3 members elected for six-year periods, 
from whose decision an appeal lies only to the Supreme Court, no other 
court having power to interfere with its duties. 

The Legislature consists of a Senate of 44 members who are elected for 
4 years, and a House of Representatives elected for 2 years, and consisting of 
not leas than 97 nor more than 108 members. Qualified as electors are 
(with necessary exceptions) all citizens resident one year in the State, 
six months in the county, 30 days in the precinct. Indians, to be qualified 
as voters, must have severed tribal relations. 

6?over7W>r,— Henry S, Johnston, 1927-81 (4,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Graves Leeper. 

The State is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 8 members of the 
House of Representatives. The State capital is Oklahoma City. 

Area and PopnlatioiL — Area, 70,057 square miles, of which 643 
square miles are water. Census population on January 1, 1920, 2,028,283. 
Indian reservations in 1026 had an area of 52 square miles with a 
population of 120,487, inoltiding the Eive Civilized Tribes who number 
101,508. 
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The population at the date of each of the Federal censuses was ; — 


Tear 

White 

Coloured 

Total 

Per square mile 

1900 

670,204 

120,187 

1 790,391 1 

10-31 

1910 

1,444,531 

212,624 

1 1,657,165 

2S-9 

1920 

1,821,194 

207,059 

2,028,283 

29*2 


1 Including Indian territory. 


Estimated population, July 1, 1928, 2,426,000. 
In 1920 the population by sex and race was ; — 



White 

! Negro 

Asiatic I 

Indian 

Total 

Male .... 

952,691 

76,204 

300 1 

28,750 

1,058,044 

Female. 

868,503 

73,114 

85 

28,587 

970,239 

Total . 

1,821,194 

149,408 

344 1 

57,337 

2,028,283 


In 1920, 39,968 were foreign-born whites (2*0 per cent of the total 
population), of whom 17,029 (17*6 per cent.) were Germans, 5,005 (12 '5 per 
cent.) Russians, 2,122 Italians, 1,893 Austrians, 2,686 English, 2,476 
Canadians, 6,697 (16*8 per cent.) Mexican, and 1,120 Scotch. 

Of the total population in 1920, 26*6 per cent, were urban, and 7*4 per 
cent. Negro. The most important cities are Oklahoma City (population in 
1920, 91,295), Mxiskogee (30,277), Tulsa (72,075), Enid (16,576), McAlester 
(12,095), Shawnee (15,348), Okmulgee (17,430), Guthrie (11,757), Ardmore 
(14,181). 


KeligiOH and Education. — The chief religious bodies are Methodist, 
Baptist, Roman Catholic, Disciples of Christ, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, 
Lutherans, and Christian Scientists. 

The State has a school system embracing elementary and high publid 
schools, normal schools, and also colleges for superior instruction. 
Separate schools have to be provided for whites and Negroes, ail children 
not Negroes being classed as white. In 1925-6 there were 6,686 public 
elementary schools with 665,864 pupils and 14,453 teachers ; 792 public high 
schools with 83,062 enrolled pupils and 4,093 teachers. There were 
6 State Teachers’ Colleges with 352 teachers and 10,824 students. Total 
expenditure on education 80,187,238 dollars. The University (founded 
at Norman in 1892) had, in 1925, 311 professors and 3,809 students ; 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College (founded in 1891 at Stillwater) 
had (1924) 188 professors and 3,151 students; while the coloured 
Agricultural and Normal University (founded 1897 at Langston), had 28 
instructors, and 450 students. 


Finance and DefencOr — Income and expenditure for the year ending 


June 30, 1927 : — 

Balance in hand, June 30, 1926 
Receipts, 1926-27 . 


Dollars 

12,056,320 

84,877,068 


Total 

Disbutsements, 1926-27 


96,933,388 

82,994,562 


Balance in hand, July 1, 1927 , 


13,938,826 
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On June 30, 1927, the State debt amounted to 1,543,900 dollars. The 
assessed yalue of real and of personal property (1926) was 1,697,364,213 
dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1927, consisted of 388 officers, 6 warrant 
officers and 4,736 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry, — Oklahoma is mainly agricultural. In 
1925, it had 197,218 ’farms with a total area of 30,868,965 acres, of which 
15,837,735 acres were crop land. The total value of all farm property in 

1925 was 1,048,757,322 dollars. The yield of corn in 1926 was 61,178,000 
bushels ; of wheat, 73,746,000 bushels; of oats, 38,304,000 bushels. Other 
products are potatoes, hay, sorghum, fruits, and cotton. The cotton crop fur 

1926 on 4,676,000 acres amounted to 1,772,784 lbs., valued at 85,980,000 
dollars. On January 1, 1928, the stock comprised 610,000 milch cows, 

1.723.000 all cattle, 1,104,000 hogs, 101,000 sheep, 542,000 horses, and 

354.000 mules. National forest lands on June 30, 1926, totalled 61,480 
acres. 

Oklahoma has become an important mineral State in the last few years. 
With 19,180 miles of oil pipe lines, it leads all the states in pipe line mileage 
with Texas second and Pennsylvania third ; with local oil storage capacity of 
140,000,000 barrels it is exceeded only by Texas, 170,000,000 barrels and 
California, 200,000,000 barrels. In 1926, 179,272,000 barrels of crude 
petroleum were produced. Natural gas is also obtained in large quantities. 
Coal (2,339,000 short tons in 1926), lead (70,004 short tons in 1926), 
and zinc (272,567 tons in 1926) are also worked. Total mineral output in 
1925, 501,767,000 dollars. Petroleum refining is the chief industry. 

• There are few manufacturing industries, fiour and grist-milling, cotton 
ginning, the manufacture of cotton-seed oil and oil cake being the more 
importent. In 1925, the State had a total of 1, 282 industrial establishments, 
employing 26,333 wage-earners who earned 34,210,630 dollars, the cost of 
material being 301,147,045 dollars, and the value of the output 403,295,440 
dollars. 

In 1925, Oklahoma had 6,540 miles of steam railway besides 371 miles 
of electric railway. 

On June 30, 1926, Oklahoma had 370 national banks with resources of 

418.057.000 dollars, demand deposits of 198,708,000 dollars and savings 
deposits of 74,422,000 dollars ; State banks and trust companies had savings 
deposits of 18,493,000 dollars. 

Books of Eeference. 

Reports of the various administrative authorities of Oklahoma. 

Statistics and Information concerning the Indian Territory, Oklahoma, and the 
Cherokee Strip, &c. St, Louis, 1893. 


OBEGON. 

Governmeilt. — Oregon was admitted into the Union on February 14, 
1859. The Legislative Assembly consists of a Senate of 30 members, chosen 
for four years (half their number retiring every two years), and a House of 
60 Representatives, elected for two years. 

• The Constitution was amended in 1902, under the terms of which amend- 
ment the people reserve to themselves the power to propose laws and amend- 
ments to the Constitution and to enact or reject the same at the polls inde- 
pendent of the Legislative Assembly, and also reserve the power at their own 
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option to approve or reject at the polls any Act of the Legislative Assemhly. 
This is known as the initiative and referendum. Not more than eight per 
cent, of the legal voters are required to propose any measure to be voted upon 
by the people at the next ensuing general elecljon. Measures thus initiated 
are enacted or rejected at the polls independently of the Legislative As- 
sembly. Under the referendum, any Bill passed by the Legislative Assemhly, 
except such as are for the preservation of the public peace, health, and safety, 
may, by petition signed by five per cent, of the legal voters, be referred to the 
people to be voted on for approval or rejection at the next ensuing general 
election. 

At the General Election held November, 1912, suffrage was extended to 
women and ‘ every citizen of the United States of the age of 21 years 
and upwards who shall have resided in the State during the 6 months 
immediately preceding such election shall be entitled to vote." 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and three Represen- 
tatives. 

G^ouerwor. — I. L. Patterson, 1927-1931. (7,500 dollars.) 

Secretary of State . — Samuel C. Kozer. 

The State Capital is Salem. There are 36 counties in the State. 

Area, Population, InstrilCtion.-“Ai'ea, 96,699 square miles, 1,092 


square miles being water. 

The population at the date of each of the Federal censuses was : — 


Year 

White* 

^ Negro 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

1880 

1 

174,281 

487 

174,768 

1 8 

1900 

412,481 

1,105 

418,536 

4*3 

1910 

671,273 

1,492 

672,765 

7‘0 

1920 

781,245 

2,144 

783,389 

8*2 


> Including Asiatics and Indians. 


Estimated population, July 1, 1928, 902,000. 

In 1920, the population by sex and race was: — 



WMte 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . 

Female 

407,159 

361,987 

1,197 

947 

5,677 

1,832 

2,801 

2,289 

416,834 

367,055 

Total . 

769,146 

2,144 

7,509 

4,590 

783,389 


The foreign-born whites in 1920 numbered 102,151 (13*0 per cent, of total 
population), of whom 13,740 (13*5 percent.) were German, 13,744 (13*5 per 
ce£t.) Canadian, 7,953 (7*8 per cent.) English, 10,532 (10*3 per cent.) 
Swedish, 4,203 Irish, 4,324 Italian, 1,928 Greeks, and 6,955 Norwegi^. 
The Indian reservations in 1926 comprised 1,742 square miles with a population 

of 6,662 Indians. , j a o 

Of the total population in 1920, 49*9 per cent, were urban, and 0*3 per 
cent. Negro. The largest towns, according to the 1920 census, are Portland, 
with a population of 258,288; Salem, 17,679; Medford, 6,756; Astoria, 
14,027 ; Eugene, 10,593. 

TT 
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In 1926 7,085 marriages were performed and 8,086 divorces granted as 
against 6,989 marriages and 2,886 divorces and 34 annulments in 1925. 

The chief religious bodies in the State are (in order of strength) Catholic, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, Disciples of Christ, and Congregational 
denominations. 

School attendance is compulsory for all children from 9 to 15 years of age, 
unless the pupil completes the elementary grades in the meantime. All 
children between the ages of 16 and 18 years must be in school or legally 
employed. If legally employed, they must attend the part-time schools 
not less than 5 hours per week or 180 hours per year unless they have 
already acquired the ordinary branches of learning taught in the first 8 
years of the public schools or are attending an evening school for an 
equivalent time. For school year ending June 30, 1927, the 2,366 public 
schools^ had 5,789 teachers and 144,701 enrolled pupils, 266 four- 
year high schools had 2,.033 teachers and 41,258 pupils ; and the public 
normal school at Monmouth had, in 1927, 76 teachers and 1,886 pupils. The 
State normal school, Ashland, Oregon, had, in 1926-27, 24 teachers and 
505 students. Total expenditure on education (1925-26) 23,785,852 dollars. 
The State supports the Oregon State Agricultural College at Corvallis, founded 
in 1868, which has an experiment station, with seven branch stations, an 
extension service in agriculture and home economics, and 10 schools of 
instruction. In 1927 the staff numbered 540, with 320 engaged in instruc- 
tion, and the student enrolment 5,088, of whom 3,772 were in regular full- 
year degree courses. The University of Oregon, organized at Eugene in 1876, 
had in 1926-27 279 professors and 9,823 students (including 6,529 extension 
and summer school Students). There are also Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Catholic, Congregational, and Baptist Colleges. 

Finance and Defence. — The receipts and disbursements of the General 
Fund of the State, for the year ending December 31, 1926 : — 

Dollars 

Balance, January 1, 1926 .... 3,737,356 

Keceipts, Jan. 1, 1926— Dec. 31, 1926 . , 37,147,764 


Total 40,885,110 

Disbursements, Jan, 1, 1926— Dec. 31, 1926 . 86,990,369 


Balance, January 1, 1927 . . . . 3,894,741 

On January 1, 1927, the amount of the Btate bonded indebtedness was 
63,613,610 dollars. In 1926 the assessed value of real and personal propertv 
was 1,110,677,349 dollars. 

On June 30, 1927, the National Guard of the State of Oregon consisted of 
186 officers, 3 warrant officers and 2,976 men. 

Production and Industry.— Oregon is one of the semi-arid States. 
In the river valley west of the Cascades there is a good rainfall and almost 
every variety of crop common to the temperate zone is grown. East of the 
Cascades lack of rainfall has been to some extent compensated for by 
irrigation by private companies as well as by State and Federal enterprise. 
Stock raising is the principal industry of eastern Oregon. With a stand 
of 400 billion feet Oregon has now one-fifth of the standing timber of the 
United^ States ; about four billion feet are cut annually, the value being 
approximately 126,000,000 dollars and the number of men employed in 
the industry 60,000, In 1925, the forest area was 22,000,000 acres. 
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National forest lands on June 30, 1926, amounted to 13,216,240 acres In 
1925, there were 55,908 farms with an acreage of 14,170,043. The total 
value of all land and buildings in 1925 was 617,174 215 dollars ; in 1926, 
including timber, the assessed valuation was 709,000,000 dollars though 
the actual val ue was much greater. The leading crops are wheat (19, 586, 000 
bushels in 1926 ; estimated 1927, 25,000,000 bushels); hay (2,034,000 
tons), and potatoes (4,500,000 bushels). Oats, barley, flax-seed, and hops 
are important crops. Fruits are grown, especially plums, apples, pears, 
peaches, strawberries, cherries, and loganberries. Dairying is an important 
industry, including the manufacture of a large quantity of cheeses, and there 
is an active live-stock industry. Horses on January 1, 1928, numbered 
191,000 ; milch cows, 216,000 ; other cattle, 680,000 ; sheep, 2,247,000 ; 
swine, 270,000. In 1927 the w'ool-clip yielded 16,400,000 pounds. The 
salmon, sturgeon, halibut, and oyster fisheries are abundant. 

Oregon’s mineral resources consist of metals as gold, silver, copper, iron, 
chromium, manganese, platinum, and mercury ; non-metallic, clay for general 
ceramic work, both building and refractory, lime, gypsum, Portland cement 
material, diatomaceons earth, pumice, coal, oil shale, and sand and gravel 
for concrete. Late in 1926 quicksilver mining and smelting was started in 
the south-eastern part of the State, and about mid-year in 1927 a mine and 
smelter were started in the western portion. Copper is again being produced 
in the eastern portion of the State. The output of gold in 1926 was 13,243*1 
ounces, valued at 273,759 dollars ; silver, 29,733 ounces ; and copper, 296, 454 
pounds. Granite and other building stones were also extracted. 

In 1925, the manufacturing industries of Oregon had 6,399 manufactur- 
ing and industrial plants, which employed 49,481 wage-earners, earning 
56,272,019 dollars; the cost of the raw material used was 121,081,691 
dollai*s, and the value of the output 212,860,133 dollars. 

Oregon has good water facilities in the Pacific Ocean, the Columbia river, 
the WillamettB liver, and the Snake river. The Dalles and Celilo Canal, 
completed in 1916, opens the Columbia and Snake rivers to river naviga- 
tion to a length of 570 miles from the ocean. Large ocean-going vessels can 
navigate the Columbia and Willamette rivers to Portland through a chaimel 
30 feet in depth. The value of imports at Portland for year ending June 
30, 1927, was 13,907,222 dollars, and of exports 78,087,162 dollars. 
The total water-borne commerce of the Columbia river for 1 926 was valued 
at 310,000,000 dollars. In 1926 the State had a total steam railway mileage 
of 4,562 *8, besides 684 miles of electric railway track. 

On June 30, 1927, there were 253 banks in the State, with total deposits 
of 293,165,093 dollars; of this amount 94,479,054 dollars were in savings 
deposits. 

British Gmsul at Portland, — J. E, Bell. 

Books of Eeference. 

Oregon Blue Book. Issued by the Secretary of State. 

Bancroft (H. H.), History of Oregon. San Francisco, 1886. 

Carey (C. H.), History of Oregon. Chicago, 1922. 

Clarke (S. A,), Pioneer Davs in Oregon History. 2 vols. Portland, Ore., 1906. 

6?t*Z6eri(J. H.), Trade and Currency in Early Oregon (Columbia University Studies in 
Economics, Vol. xxvi. No. 1). New York. 1907. 

3omer, (J. B.) Oregon : Her History, Great Men, and Literature. Corvallis, Ore., 1921. 

Johnson (8 ), Short History of Oregon. Chicago, 1904. 

Lyman (k S.), History of Oregon. 4 vols. New York, 1908. 

McArthur (L. A.), Oregon Geographic Names. Portland, 1926. 

SchaM (Joseph), History of the Pacific Northwest. New York, 1917. 
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PENNSYIVANIA. 

Government. — Pennsylvania is one of the thirteen original States 
in the Union. The General Assembly consists of a Senate and a House of 
Representatives. Every citizen 21 years of age, resident in the State for 
one year, and in the election district for two months preceding the election, is 
entitled to vote, provided that he has paid a State or County tax within 
two years and at least one month before the election. The Senate consists 
of 50 members chosen for four years, 26 Senators being elected at each General 
Assembly election bi-annually. The House of Representatives consists of 208 
members chosen for two years. 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and 36 Representa- 
tives, 

Governor , — John S. Fisher, 1927-1931 (18,000 dollars). 

Secretary of Clyde L. King. 

For local administration the State is organised in counties, cities, 
boroughs, townships, and school districts. On a population basis, cities 
are divided into three classes, counties into eight classes, townships into 
two classes, and school districts into four classes. There are 67 counties. 
The State Capital is Harrisburg. 


Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 45,126 square miles, of which 
294 square miles are water area (excluding 891 square miles of Lake Erie). 


Years. 

White.l 

Negro 

Total. 

Per Sq. Mile. 

1860 

2,849,260 

56,949 

2,906,216 

64*6 

1000 

6,145,270 

156,845 

6,302,115 

140-6 

1910 

7,471,192 

193,919 

7,665,111 

171-0 

1920 

i 8,435,449 

284,568 

8,720,017 

194-5 


* Includes Asiatics and Indians. 


Estimated population July 1, 1928, 9,854,000. 
In 1920, the population by race and sex was : — 


- 

Wbdte 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Males 

4,278,832 

148,297 

2,195 

196 

4,429,020 

Females . 

4,154,394 

186,271 

191 

141 

4,290,997 

Total 

1 

8,432,726 

284,568 

2,386 

337 

1 

8,720,017 


The population is mainly English, but contains elements of various 
European nationalities. In 1920, the foreign-bom white population of the 
State numbered 1,387,850 (15 '9 per cent, of the total population), of whom 
120,194 (8*7 per cent.) were German, 121,601 (8*8 per cent.) Irish, 90,666 
(6*5 per cent) English, 122,756 (8*8 per cent.) Austrian, 177,770 (12*8 per 
cent.) Poles, 222,764 (16*1 percent.) Italian, 161,124 (11*6 per cent. ) Russian, 
and 71,380 (6*1 per cent.) Hungarian. 

The population of the larger cities, according to the census of 1920, was : 


Cities 

Population 

Cities 

Popnlation 

Cities 

Population 

Philadelphia . 
Pittsburg 
Scranton 
Beading 

1,823.779 

588,348 

137.783 

107.784 

Erie » . 
Harrisburg 
(capital) 
WUkesbarre . 

93,372 

75,917 

78,883 

Allentown . 
Johnstown . 
Altoona. 
Chester 

78,502 

67,327 

60,881 

58,030 
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Cities 

Population 

Cities 

Population 

{ Cities 

Population 

Lancaster 

Bethlehem 

York 

McKeesport . 

53,150 

60,358 

47,512 

46,781 

Newcastle 
Williamsport . 
EasLon . 
Hazleton 

44,988 

36,198 

38,813 

32,277 

1 Lebanon 

1 Butler . 
Pottsville 

. ; 24,643 

. ' 23,778 

21,870 


Of the total population in 1920, 63*3 per cent, were nrhan, and 3*3 per 
cent. Negro. 

The chief religious bodies in the State are the Roman Catholic, Methodist, 
Lutheran, Presbyterian, Reformed, and Baptist.. 

School attendance is compulsory for children 8 to 16 years of age for the full 
school term, but in fourth class districts (5,000 population or less) local 
school authorities may reduce the term of attendance to 70 per cent, for 
children oyer 14 years of age. In the year 1924-25, the 16,240 public 
elementary schools had 42,242 teachers and 1,693,213 enrolled pupils. 
The 1,127 high schools had 11,454 teachers and 237,535 pupils. Public 
kindergartens numbered 403. Enrolment in all- day, part-time and evening 
vocational courses and classes offered by tbe public sebools of the Oommon- 
wealth was as follows: agriculture, 2,583,* home economics, 6,203; trade 
and industrial, 10,607 ; continuation schools, 42,455; total enrolment, 61,848. 
Enrolment in evening schools totalled 80,798 with a teaching personnel of 
1,955. In the 14 State normal schools there were 584 teachers and 7,833 
students. Teachers attending summer sessions at normal schools numbered 
8,752. Total expenditure on public school education (1924-25) was 
183,346,977 dollars. The total appropriation by the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania for the two-year period 1925-27 for public education, including 
normal schools, was 58,713,444 dollars. 

The more important academic institutions (1926) within the State axe 
as follows : — 


Begun 

Institutions 

Professors 

Students 

1740 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia (non-sect) 

1,266 

17,510 

1787 

1883 

University of Pittsburg (non-sect.) . 

Haverford College 


780 

SO 

10,300 

255 

1865 

Pennsylvania State College (State) . 


508 

8,800 

1846 

Bueknell University, Lewisburg (Bapt.) . 
Dnqueane University, Pittsbui^ (R.C.) 


60 

1,044 

1878 


95 

3,062 

1857 

Lincoln Umversity (^Presb.) i . . . , 


IS 

802 

1884 

Temple University, Philadelphia (non-sect.) . 


4S6 

9,958 

1858 

Snsquehanna University, Selinsgrove (Lnth.) . 


32 

824 

1832 

Lafayette College, Easton 


87 

1,080 

1885 

Bryn Mawr College ...... 


69 

478 


Finance and Defence. — For the year ending May 31, 1926, the state- 
ment on finance, including general and special funds, is as follows: — 

Dollars 

Balance in Treasury, May 81, 1925 33,787,926 

Receipts, all funds, June 1, 1925, to May 81, 1926 . . 158,771,696 

Total .... 192,559,622 

Expenditures, all funds, June 1, 1925, to May 31, 1926 . 149,811,506 

‘Balance in Treasury, May 31, 1926 .... 42,748,116 

On May 31, 1927, the outstanding bonds of the State amounted 
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to 92,253,758 dollars. The assessed value of real property in 1925 amounted 
to 9,427,849,861 dollars, and the taxable value of personal property to 
2,395,955,862 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1927, consisted of 774 officers, 13 warrant 
officers and 10,439 men. 

Production and Industry. — Agriculture, market-gardening, fruit- 
growing, horticulture and forestry are pursued within the State. In 

1925, there were 200,443 farms; the farm area was 16,296,468 acres 
of which 8,431,049 were crop land and 4,578,383 pasture land, the remainder 
being woodland. The total value of farm property in 1925 was 1,170,171,554 
dollars. In 1926, the yield of winter wheat was estimated at 23,000,000 
bushels; rye, 1,536,000 bushels ; oats, 38,088,000 bushels ; com, 55,970,000 
bushels ; buckwheat, 4,735,000 bushels ; potatoes, 24,578,000 bushels ; tobacco, 

46.250.000 pounds ; tame hay, 3,535,000 tons ; total crop of apples for 1926, 

12.871.000 bushels ; commercial apples, 1,502,000 barrels ; peaches, 2,214,000 
bushels, and pears, 748,000 bushels. On January 1, 1928, farm animals in 
Pennsylvania were: 359,000 horses, 51,000 mules, 855,000 dairy cows 
two year old and over, 1,332,000 other cattle, 437,000 sheep, 841,000 swine, 

17.465.000 laying hens and pullets, and 134,280 hives of bees. Wool clip, 

1926, was 2,730,000 pounds. On June 30, 1926, national forest lands 
totalled 170,102 acres. 

Pennsylvania so far exceeds all the rest of the States in the valne of its 
mineral products as to stand almost alone. This is due principally to the 
State’s leadership in the production of coal. Mineral products in 1925 
reached a value of 867,196,000 dollars ; this far surpasses the two great oil- 
producing states, Oklahoma (501,767,000 dollars) and California (496,923,000 
dollars). In 1925, 163,840 workers were employed in and about the 
anthracite coal-mines, and 165,586 in and about the bituminous coal- 
mines. In 1926, the output of anthracite coal was 85,000,000 ‘short tons, 
and of bituminous coal, 151,119,000 short tons. Other minerals are 
petroleum (8,942,000 barrels in 1926), natural gas, iron ore (magnetite 
and hematite, 1,096,000 long tons in 1926), and pig-iron, 13,588,000 long 
tons in 1926. Pennsylvania has important quarries, cement works, and 
brick and tile works. The output of by-product coke in 1926 was 11,201,000 
net tons, and of beehive coke, 9,329,000 tons. In 1926, the output of 
cement was 42,866,000 barrels. Pittsburg, having abimdant supplies of 
coal, has become the principal iron-work centre. 

According to the reports of the Pennsylvania Department of Internal 
Affairs for the year 1924, there were in Pennsylvania 17,853 industiial 
establishments, with an aggregate capital amounting to 5,249,800,000 dollars, 
employing 150,110 salaried officials and 1,363,110 wage-earners. The salaries 
in 1924 amounted to 342,879,600 dollars, and the wages to 1,679,094,900 
dollars. The value of the output was 7,349,762, 200 dollars in 1924. The metal 
industry ranked first, the principal products being iron and steel bars, valued 
at 123,424,000 dollars; billets, blooms and slabs, valued at 377,392,300 
dollars ; iron and steel ingots, valued at 321,716,300 dollars ; pig iron, valued 
at 195,148,900 dollars ; and pipes and tubing, valued at 189,947,700 dollars. 
Next in importance were textile products, the largest items being silk and 
silk goods, valued at 276, 736*400 dollars ; hosiery and knitted goods, valued at 
139,024,100 dollars ; and men’s, women’s, and children’s clothing, valued at 
88,719,900 dollars. Mines and quarries came third in importance. Food 
and kindred products ranked fourth, the most important items being sugar 
refining, 127,594,200 dollars ; bread and other bakeiy products, 127,167,000 
doUte ; slaughtering and meat packing, 108,876,300 dollars; candy products, 
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72,145,200 dollars. Chemical products amounted to 66,702,600 dollars, and 
oils, 18,540,500 dollars. Printing and publishing and paper products 
showed products valued at 117,000,000 dollars. Leather products were 
valued at 97,641,800 dollars, and boots and shoes, valued at 52,834,700 ; 
glass manufacture was valued at 80,683,600 dollars, and terra cotta and 
fire-clay products, 23,978,300 ; tobacco products were valued at 123,427,400 
dollars. 

The total value of imports at the port of Philadelphia for the year ending 
June 80, 1926, was 198,867,728 dollars, and of exports, 192,389,861 dollars. 
The steamship lines trading with the port are classified for the year 1926 
as follows : — Regular sailings, 60 lines ; occasional sailings, 28 lines ; coast- 
wise, 14 lines ; oil, 8 lines ; and local and inland, 12 lines. Arrivals and 
sailings of vessels engaged in the foreign trade numbered 3,614, with, a 
tonnage of 16,746,622, while 7,657 vessels aiTived from and sailed to coast- 
wise ports with a tonnage of 20,214,010. Of the vessels arriving from foreign 
ports, 446 were American. In 1925 Philadelphia exj^orted 66,028 tons of 
anthracite coal valued at 668,603 dollars, and 173,845 tons of bituminous 
coal valued at 907,997 dollars. In 1925, the aggregate length of steam 
railroads was 12,672 miles, and the total of all tracks operated by electric 
railways, 4,541 miles (1926). 

Roods, The State road system, not including township, city and 
borough roads and streets, has a mileage of 12,000 miles of which 7,500 
miles have been hard- surfaced at an expenditure of 376,000,000 dollars. 

Statistics on June 30, 1926, of banks and banking institutions are - 


- 

No. 

Amount of 
Deposits 

Total 

Assets 

Deposit 

Accounts 

Mutual Savings Banks 

State Banks 

Trust Companies 

National Banks . 

Private Banks . 

10 

297 

425 

871 

65 

Dollars 

878,057,488-43 

887,066,714-56 

1,080,370,893-82 

2,122,666,000-00 

2,591,463-61 

Dollars 

415,782,045-61 

480,943,070-17 

2,290,042,504*68 

3,058,507,000-00 

5,486,585-38 

673,675 

1,830,622 

8,389,658 

1,263,971 

8,317 

Total . . . 

1,658 

4,520,741,660-41 

6,250,760,205-74 

6,566,288 


These figures do not include 4,440 Building and Loan Associations with 
1,730,000 shareholders and assets of 990,000,000 dollars. 

BiritisTi OoTtsul-GeneTol ot Philodelphio. — F. Watson, O.B.E, 

There are two British Yice-Oonsuls at Philadelphia. 


Books of Eeference. 

Reports of the various executive departments of the St^e. Harrishui^. 

Pennsylvania State Manual. Biennial. Harrishurg, ra. 

Browning (C. H.), Welsh Settlement of Pennsylvania, .^dmore (Pa.), 1911. 

Sgle (W, H.), illustrated History of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Srd ed. 

Philadelphia, 1883. , , „ v i -irvoi 

Faris (John T.), Seeing Pennsylvania. New York, 1921. 

fc^£^)7Government of^h?U^^ and of Pennsylvania. Kutztown (Pa.), 

(C. B.), Government of Pennsylvania and the Nation. New York, 190S. ^ 

Jvn'kin& fHoward M,). Pennsylvania, Colonial and Federal. 8 vols. Phihidelp^a, 1998. 
Malthy (A. E.), American Citizen in Pennsylvania ; the Government of the State and of 

(H. H.), remS 7 lv»Bi» History: Told Tjy Contemporaries. 

London, 1926. 
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McClure (A. K.), Old Time Notes of Pennsylvania. 2 vola. Winston, 1905. 

Pennel (Elizabeth R.), Our Philadelphia. New York, 19U. 

Pennypacker (S. W.), Pennsylvania m American History. New York, 1910.— Pennsyl- 
vania the Keystone. Philadelphia, 1914. 

Polk (R. L. & Co.), Pennsylvania Gazetteer. 1903-1904. 

Eeed (G. I.) and others, Editors, Century Cyclopjedia of History and Biography of 
Pennsylvania. 2 vols. Chicago, 1904. 

Rupert (W. W.l, Pennsylvania. New York, 1903. 

ShackletonJR ), The Book of Philadelphia. Philadelphia, 1919. 

Shepherd (W. R ), History of Proprietary Government in Pennsylvania. London, 1896. 

Shimmel (L. S.), Short History of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 1910.— Government of 
Pennsylvama. Philadelphia, 1908. 

guiawk (J. M.), Progressive Pennsylvania. New York, 1908, 

Wharton (Anne H.), In Old Pennsylvania Towns. London, 1920. 

Widden (G. C ) and Sokojff (W. H.), Pennsylvania and its Manifold Activities. Inter- 
national Congress of Navigation. Philadelphia, 1912. 


EHODE ISLAND. 

Constitution and Government. — The earliest settlers in the region 
which now forms the State of Rhode Island were colonists from Massachusetts 
who had been driven forth on account of their non-acceptance of the pre- 
vailing religions beliefs. The first of the settlements was made in 1636 ; and 
their numbers and importance quickly increased, settlers of every creed being 
welcomed. In 1647, a patent was granted for the government of the settle- 
ments, and on July 8, 1663, a charter was executed recognising the settlers 
as forming a body corporate and politic by the name of the English Colony 
of Rhode Island and ftovidenoe Plantations. On May 29, 1790, the State 
accepted the Federal Constitution and entered the Union as one of the 13 
original States. The General Assembly consists of a Senate and a House of 
Representatives. The Senate has 89 members, besides the Lieutenant. 
Governor who is ex officio President of the Senate, The House of Representa- 
tives consists of 100 members. Every citizen, 21 years of age, who has 
resided in the State for 2 years, and is duly registered, is qualified to vote for 
any State officer. 

Governor.— J. Pothier, 1927-29 (8,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Ernest L. Sprague. 

The State is represented in the Federal Congress by 2 Senators and 3 
Representativ es. 

The State is divided into 5 counties and 39 cities and towns. The State 
Capital is Providence. 


Area, Population, Education. — Area 1,248 square miles, of which 
nearly 181 square miles are water. Population on January 1, 1926, accord- 
ing to State Census, 679,260. Population of census years : — 


Years I 

White 1 ' 

Negro 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

1820 

79,457 1 

3,602 

83,069 

76*6 

1905 * 

470,735 

9,993 

480,728 

455 '4 

1910 

533,081 

9,529 

642,610 

608*5 

1915 * 

584,365 

11,621 

595,986 

558*6 

1920 

594,361 

10,086 

604,397 

566*4 

1925* 

668,877 

10,883 

679,260 

636*5 


I Inpluding Injiian^ and Asiatics. 2 state Ceqsus. 

Bstiipated population July 1, 19?8, 716,000, 
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In 1925, the'popnlation by sex and birth, was — 


- 

WliitB 

Negro 

Indian, Chinese, 
Japanese and 
^ others 

Total 

Male 

329,003 

6,520 

470 

335,059 

Female . 

337,823 

5,363 

115 

343,301 

Total 

667, 7b6 

10,883 

591 

679,20 


The foreign-born whites in 19*25 numbered 181,072, of whom 26,885 were 
English, 6,524 Scottish, 19,800 Irish, 5,303 English Canadian, 35,548 French 
Canadian, «4,67l Italian and 3,243 German. The chief cities are Providence, 
which (1925) had a population of 267,918 ; Pawtucket, 69,760 ; Woon- 
socket, 49,681 ; Newport, 27,757 ; Warwick, 18,273 ; West Warwick, 
18,215; Central Falls, 25,403 ; Cranston, 34,471; E. Providence, 26,088. 
The urban population in 1920 was 97*5 per cent, of the whole, and the N egro 
population 1 7 per cent. In 1925, there were 14,542 births in the State, 8,236 
deaths, and 675 marriages. 

The principal religious bodies are Catholic, Baptist, Protestant Episcopal, 
Congregational, and Methodist 

In 1926-27, the 2,392 public elementary schools had 2,599 teachers and 
90,328 enrolled pupils ; 23 high schools had 626 teachers and 14,081 pupils. 
(There are 468 high schools in all, some of them very small, few roomed.) 
No statistics regarding local expenditures for schools are available, but for 
the fiscal year ending November 30, 1926, State appropriations for education 
were 1,176,484 dollars and expenditures, 1,296, 6u5 dollars. The State 
maintains a Ct liege of Education with 34 teachers and 524 students (1927-28), 
and a State College with 48 teachers and 527 students (1926-27). Brown 
University at Providence, founded in 1764, is under Baptist control. In 
1926-27, it had 175 professors and teachers, and 2,094 students, male, 
female, graduates, and school of education. 


Finance and Defence. — Bor the year 1927, the receipts and payments 
were to the following amounts : — 

Dollars 

Cash on hand December 1, 1926 . 

679,115 

Receipts during 1926-27 

. 10,795,072 

Total 

, 11,374,187 

. 10,053,387 

Payments during 1926-27 . 

Cash on hand December 1, 1927 

1,320,800 


The net bonded debt of the State on November 30, 1927, amounted to 
21,874,000 dollars. The assessed value of the property within the State in 
1927 was as follows Real property, 841,627,330 dollars ; personal property, 
454,890,771 dollars; total, 1,296,408,101 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1927, consisted of 112 ofiBicers, 1 warrant 
officer and 1,448 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry.—Bhode Island is a manufacturing State, 
though there is a little farming. In 1925, it had 8,911 farms with an area of 
309,013 acres, of which 76,003 acres were crop land. The total value 
of all farm property in 1920 was 33,686,766 dollars. 

According to Federal census returns, manufacturing establishments 
in the State in 1925 numbered 1,595 with 120,346 wage-earners, who 

TJ 2 
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earned 138,125,781 dollars ; tlie materials used in the year were valued at 
345,221,110 dollars, and the output at 621,919,637 dollars. On July 31, 
1926, there were 2,631,000 active spindles iu the State cousuming 220,000 
bales of cotton. 

In 1926, the railroads within the State comprised 191*91 miles, of which 
188*674 were operated, single track steam and 231*43 miles single track of 
electric railway. 

On June 30, 1926, Rhode Inland had 13 national banks with resources of 

69.653.000 dollars, demand deposits of 26,655,000 dollars and savings 
deposits of 12,938,000 dollars ; State banks and trust companies had savings 
deposits of 165,280,000 dollars ; mutual savings banks had deposits of 

143.647.000 doUars. 

Books of Reference. 

Bh-ode Island Manual. Prepared by the Secretary of State. Providence. 

The Reports of the various Departments of State Government. 

Arnold (S. A.), History of the State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations 
(1686-1T90). New York, 1874. 

Barthtt (J. P-.) (Editor), Records of the Colony of Rhode Island, Providence, 1856-06. 
Chapiti (H. M.), Documentary History, 2 vols. Providence, 1910. 
i'leld (E.) (Editor). State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations at the End of the 
Century. 3 vols. Boston, 1902. 

Oreene (W. A.), Providence Plantations for 250 Years. Providence, 1886. 

Kirh (William), A Modern City . Providence, Rhode Island, and its Activities. Chicago, 
1909. 

Palfrey (J, G.), History of New England. 5 vols. Boston, 1865-1890. 

Biehman (Xrvmg B.), Rhode Island: Its Makmg and Meaning. 1636-1683. 2 vols. 
New York, I902.--Rhode Island : a Study in Separation. Boston, 1905. 

Staples <W. R.), Annals of the Town of Providence, Providence, 1843. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Constitution and Governinent.— South Carolina was one of the 
thirteen original States of the Union. The General Assembly consists of 
a Senate of 46 members, elected for four years (half retiring biennially), 
and a House of Representatives of 124 members, elected for two years. 

AU citizens of the United States who have paid the poll tax and are 
registered have the right to vote. For re^stration, it is necessary to be able 
to read and write English, and to have paid the taxes, payable in the previous 
year, on property in the State assessed at 300 dollars or more. 

South Carolina is represented in the United States Congress by two 
Senators and seven Representatives. 

Governor . — John G. Richards, 1927-29 (7,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — ^W. P. Blackwell. 

The State is divided into 46 counties. The capital is Columbia. 


Area, Population, Instruction*— Area, 30,989 square miles, of which 
49 4 square miles are water. Census population on J anuary 1 , 1 920, 1,683, 724, 


Years 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per sq. mile 

1880 

891,246 

604,382 

996,577 

82*6 

1900 

667,995 

782,321 

1,340,316 

44*4 

1910 

679,567 

835,843 

1,515,400 

49*7 

1920 

519,005 

864,719 

1,683,724 

65*2 


1 Including Asiatics and Indians. 


Eatimsrted population July 1, 1928, 1,864,000. 
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In 1920, tlie population by sex and birtb. was 


- 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

' Total 

Male . 

415,823 

422,185 

140 

145 

' 838,293 

Female . 

402,715 

442,534 

23 

159 

845,431 

Total 

818,538 

864,719 

163 

304 

I 1,683,724 


The foreign-born white population in 1920 numbered 6,401 (0*4 per 
cent, of the total pojmlation of the State), of whom 1,079 (16*9 per cent.) 
were German, 491 (7*7 per cent.) English, 442 (6*9 per cent.) Iidsh, and 
1,187 (18 *5 per cent. ) Russian. 

Of the total population in 1920, 17 *6 percent, were uiban and 51*4 per cent. 
Negro. Large towns are: Charleston, with a population of 67,957 in 1920 ; 
Columbia (capital), 37,524 ; Spartanburg, 22,638 ; Greenville, 23,127. 

The most numerous religious bodies in the State are Methodist and 
Baptist. 

School attendance is now compulsory, the compulsory school law 
having been introduced in 1922. There are separate schools for white and 
coloured children. In 1924-25, the 4,505 public schools of the State 
had 480,596 enrolled pupils (245,619 white and 234,977 negro) and 12,371 
teachers. The 278 public high schools had 29,537 pnpils and 1,691 
teachers. For higher instruction the State has the University of South 
Carolina, founded at Columbia in 1805, with, in 1923, 45 professors and 
746 students; Clemson Agricultural College, founded in 1893, had 78 
professors and 1,007 students in 1922; Charleston City College, founded 
in 1790, with 11 professors and 123 students ; Allen University founded 
at Columbia in 1880 for coloured students (A.M.E.), with 17 professors 
and 631 students ; Erskine College, founded at Due West in 1837 (A. R. 
Presb.), with 8 professors and 111 students ; Wofford College (M. E. So.), 
founded in 1854, at Spartanburg, with 14 professors and 345 students. 
There are several smaller denominational colleges, and also 8 colleges for 
women. There is also a college for coloured youths, a military academy, 
and a normal and industrial college. Expenditure on public school education 
in 1925, 16,638,809 dollars. 


Finance and Defence. — The receipts and expenditure in 1925, 
including loans, transfers, &o., were to the following amounts: — 


Balance, January 1, 1925 . 
Receipts in 1926 . 

Total .... 
Expenditure in 1925 . 

Balance, December 31, 1926 


Dollaxs 

2,282,218 

24,491,662 

26,773,780 

22,333,208 

4,440,572 


On January 1, 1927, the bonded debt amounted to 6,384,125 
dollars. The assessed value of real property in 1925 was 221,061,849 dollars, 
of personal property 145,671,854 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1927, consisted of 116 officers, 1 warrant 
officer and 2,020 enlisted men. 
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Production and Industry. — Soutli Carolina is an agricultural State 
containing in 1925, 172,767 farms, more than half of which were negro farms. 
The farm area covered 10,638,900 acres, 5,035,956 acres being crop 
land. The total value of all farm property in 1925 was 523,084,3>‘3 dollars. 
About 68 per cent, of the area of the State is woodland. The chief cereal 
crops in 1926 were wheat, 506,000 bushels; mai;:e, 22,103,000 bushels; 
oats, 10,483,000 bushels ; and rice, 85,000 bushels. Of greater importance 
is the cultivation of cotton, under which in 1926 were 2,802,000 acres, 
yielding 1,030,000 bales of upland cotton, valued at 60,255,000 dollars. 
Under tobac<-o in 1926 were 81,000 acres, yielding 57,510,000 pounds, valued 
at 18,400,000 dollars. On January 1, 1928, the farm animals in the State 
were 42, 000 horses, 179,000 mules, 160,000 milch cows, ^06,000 other cattle, 
15,000 sheep, and 532,000 swine. On June 30, 1926, national forest lauds 
amounted to 68,101 acres. 

The minerals worked are phosphate rock, granite, clay products, gold, 
silver, mang-mese, iron ore, lime, and monazite in small quantities. 

The manufacturing establishments of the State in 1925 numbered 1,134 
with 100,144 wage-ewmers. The raw material used was valued at 240 308,811 
dollars, the wages paid amounted to 67,061,783 dollars, and the output 
to 373,359.810 dollars. There were 5,355,000, active spindles on July 31, 
1926, and the amount of cotton consumed was 1,078,000 bales. 

In 1925, the length of steam railway in the State was 3,763 miles, and 
of electric railway 126 miles 

South Carolina on June 30, 1926, had 70 national banks with resources 
of 128 428 000 dollars, demand deposits of 33,401,000 dollars and savings 
deposits of 63 214.000 dollais ; State banks and trust companies had savings 
deposits of 60,480,000 dollars. 

Books of Eeference. 

The Reports of the varioTis Administrative Departments of the State. 

McCrady (Edward), The History of South Carolina. New York and London, 1902. 

Rarentfi (Mrs St. J.), Charleston. The Place and the People. New York and London 
1906. 

WaUon(E. J.), Handbook of South Carolina. Columbia, 1908. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Governiaeilt, —South Dakota was admitted into the Union on 
November 2, 1889. Full rights of suffrage are enjoyed by all persons over 
21 years of age who are citizens of the United States, and who have resided 
in the United States for five years, in South Dakota for one y^ar, in 
the county for ninety days, and in the election precinct for thirty days, 
immediately preceding any election. 

Legislative power is vested in a Senate and a House of Representatives ; 
but to the people is reserved the right that not less than 5 per cent, of the 
electors may (1) propose measures which the legislature shall enact and submit 
to a vote of the general body of electors ; (2) demand a referendum in respect 
of laws enacted by the legislature, before such laws take etfect, save in oases of 
urgency. The Senate consists of not less than 26 and not more than 45 
members, and the House of Representatives of not less than 75, nor more 
than 135 members. 

Amendments to the Constitution must be sanctioned by the direct vote of 
the people, at the first general election after such amendments have been ap- 
proved by a majority of the members elected to each House of the legislature. 
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Govemor.^yr. J. Bulow, 1927-29 (3,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Gladys Pyle. 

The State sends two Senators and three Representatives to the Federal 
Congress. For purposes of local government the State is divided into 64 
organised counties. The Sute Capital is Pierre. 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 77,615 square miles, of 
which 747 square miles are water area. The area of the Indian reservation 
in 1926 was 490 square miles, having a population of 24,676 Indians. 

State Census population on May 1, 1925, 681,260. 

The population at the date of each of the Federal censuses was : — 


Tear 

White 

Coloured 

Total 1 

1 

Per sq. mile 

1890 

328,010 

20,590 

348.600 i 

4-5 

1900 

880,714 

20,856 

401,570 1 

5-2 

1910 

563,771 

20,117 

583,888 

7-6 

1920 

619,147 

17,400 

636,547 

8*3 


Estimated population July 1, 1928, 704,000. 

In 1920, the population by sex and race was as follows : — 


- 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

1 Indian 

Total 

Male . . 

328,197 

475 

158 

i 8,295 

837,120 

Female 

290,950 

357 

31 

8,080 

,l„ _ ...! 

299,427 

Total 

019,147 

832 

184 

' 16,384 

636,547 


In 1925, 71,399 (being 10*4 per cent, of the total population of the 
State) were foreign -horn whites. The urban population tormed 17*5 per 
cent, and the Negro population 0*07 per cent, of the whole in 1925. 

Vital statistics for 1926: — Births, 14,441; illegitimate births, 194; 
deaths, 5,684 ; marriages, 5,885 ; divorces, 655. 

The population of the chief cities in the State according to the State 
Census of May 1, 1925, was; Sioux Falls, 30,127; Aberdeen, 15,036 ; 
Lead, 6,810; 'Watertown, 10,819; Mitchell, 10,119; Huron, 10,204; 
Yankton, 5,507 ; Rapid City, 7,465 ; Pierre, 3.560. 

The religious bodies with most numerous adherents are, in their order: 
Lutheran, Roman Catholic, Methodist, Congregational, and Protestant 
Episcopal 

Elementary and secondary education are free to all from 6 to 21 years of 
age. Between the ages of 8 and 16 attendance at a public day school is 
compulsory on aU not otherwise taught. In the 6,430 elementary schools 
in 1926-27, there were 188,166 pupils and 7,108 teachers. 412 secondary 
schools had 1 ,530 teachers and 26,385 pupils. State educational institutions 
in 1926-27 were four Normal Schools with an enrolment of 3,011 students ; 
a School of Mines, established 1885, with 188 students; an Agricultural 
College with 1,600 students; a University, founded at Vermilion m 1882, 
1,239 students. In addition the State main tains schools for the Blind, Deaf 
Mutes, and the Feeble-minded, as well as a Reform SchooL Colleges under 
sectarian control are Huron College (Presb.) with 24 professors and 334 
students ; Dakota Wesleyan University (Methodist) with 34 professors and 
568 students ; Yaukton College (Cong.) with 24 professors and 336 students ; 
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Oolumbus College (Catholic) with 20 professors and 110 students ; Augustana 
College (Lutheran) with 30 professors and 250 students ; Sioux Falls College 
(Bapt.) with 20 professors and 150 students. The Government maintains 
three Indian Schools in the State, one at Flandreau with enrolment of 360 
pupils, one at Rapid City with enrolment of 313 pupils, and one at Pierre 
with 216 pupils enrolled in 1921. Total expenditure on education (1925-26) 
18,486,263 doUars, 

Finance and Defence. — For the year ended June 30, 1927, the receipts 


and disbursements were : — 

Dollars 

Balance on June 30, 1926 6,402,106 

Receipts for 1926-27 27,003,882 

Total 33,405,988 

Disbursements for 1926-27 27,242,886 

Balance on June 30, 1927 . . . ' . . 6,163,102 


The State debt on December 1, 1927, consisted of Highway bonds, 

4.500.000 dollars ; soldier bonus bonds, 6,000,000 dollars ; internal im- 
provements, 2,000,000 dollars; land settlement bonds, 750,000 dollars; 
rural credits, 45,000,000 dollars ; total, 58,250,000 dollars. 

The assessed valuation of all the property t)f the State in 1927 was 
1,709,966,919 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1927, consisted of 98 o65cers, 2 warrant 
officers and 1,160 men. 

Production and Industry. — In 1925, there were 79, 537 farms, with an 
acreage of 32,017,986, of which 16,440,746 acres were crop lands. The total 
value of all farm property in 1925 was 1,668,921,488 dollars. The yield of 
wheat in 1926 amounted to 31,835,000 bushels; com, 79,794,000 bushels; 
oats, 23,213,000 bushels ; barley, 7,858,000 bushels; rye, 546,000 bushels; 
flax-seeds, 2,755,000 bushels ; potatoes, 3,300,000 bushels. Total national 
forest area in 1926, 1,064,357 acres. The live-stock within the State on 
January 1, 1928, consisted of 611,000 horses ; 22,000 mnles ; 518,000 dairy 
cows ; 1,570,000 other cattle ; 824,000 sheep ; 2,446,000 swine. The wool- 
clip amounted to 4,712,000 pounds of wool in 1926. 

The mineral products of the State include gold, silver, load, copper, clays 
and building stones of various sorts. In the north-western part of the 
State there are considerable lignite coalfields In 1926, there was an output 
of 287,000 ounces of gold, and 83,000 ounces of silver, the latter valued at 

52.000 dollars. 

The chief manufacturing industries of the State are the making of butter, 
cheese, and flour and grist milling. In 192.5, there were 504 industrial 
establishments, employing 6,151 wage-earners, who earned 6,208,088 dollars, 
the coat of materials being 46,941,826 dollars and the value of the output 
63,432,674 dollars. 

In 1927, the Steam railways of the State were 4,260 miles in length, 
besides 20 miles of electric railway. 

South Dakota had on June 30, 1926, 108 national banks with 82,572,000 
dollars in resources, demand deposits of 28,666,000 dollars and savings 
deposits of 30,095,000 dollars ; State banks and trust companies had savings 
deposits of 55,478,000 dollars. 
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Books of Beference. 

Legislative Manual and Constitution, issued biennially by the Secretary of State. Pierre. 
Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. Biennial. Pierre. 
Annual Review of the Progress of South Dakota. Annual. Department of History, 
Pierre, 

Department of History Collections. Vols. I. — XITI. Department of History. Pierre, 
Peterson’s Historical Atlas of South Dakota. Vermilion. 

Fox (L. K.), Who’s Who Among South Dakotans. Pierre, 1927, 

Johnson (v\. E.), A Republic of Friends. Pierre, 1913. 

Kingsbury (Q. W ), History of Dakota Terntorv. New York, 1915. 

O'Harray Handbook of the Black Hills, Rapid City, 1927. 

Bansom (P. L.), The Sunshine State. Chicago, 1912. 

Robinson {"D.), Bncyclopsedia of South Dakota. Sious Falls, 1925.«-Brief History of 
South Dakota. New York, 1927. 


TEIOTESSEE, 

Constitution and Gt)vernnient.—Tennessee was admitted into the 
Union on June 1, 1796. The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 33 
members elected for two years, and a House of Representatives of 99 members 
elected also for two years. 

No clergyman of any denomination is eligible to either House. Qualified 
as electors are (with the usual exceptions) all citizens who have resided 
in the State 12 months and in the county six mouths next before the election 
and have paid the poll-tax. 

Tennessee is represented in Congress by two Senators and ten Represent- 
atives. 

Gfovemor . — Henry Norton, 1927-29. 

Secretary of State , — Ernest N. Hasten. 

The State is divided into 95 counties. The State Capital is Nashville. 


Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 42,022 square miles (335 
square miles water). Census population on January 1, 1920, 2,337,885. 

In the four census years the population was as follows 


Tears 

White.* 

Negro. 

Total 

Per sq. mile 

1880 

1,139,208 

403,151 i 

1,542,359 

37-0 

1900 

1,540,373 

480,243 

2,020,616 

48*5 

1910 

1,711,701 

478,088 

2,184,789 

52*4 

1920 

1,886,127 

451,768 

2,337,885 

56*1 


* Including Asiatics and Indians. 


Estimated population July 1, 1928, 2,502,000. 
In 1920 the population by sex and race was : — 


- 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . 

951,224 

222,639 

71 

33 

1,173,967 

Female . 

934,769 

229,119 

7 

23 

1,163,918 

• 

- Total . 

1,885,99S 

451,758 

78 

56 

2,337,885 
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The foreign-bom whites numbered, in 1920, 15,478 (being 0'7 per cent, of 
the total population of the State), of whom 2,159 (13*9 per cent ) were 
German, 1,291 (8*8 per cent.) Irish, 1,665 (10*8 per cent.) English, 2,079 
(13*4 per cent.) Italian, and 2,262 (14*6 per cent.) Russian. Of the total 
population in 1920, 26*1 per cent, were urban and 19*3 per cent. Negro. 
The cities, with population in 1920, are : Memphis, 162,351 ; Nashville 
(capital), 118,342; Chattanooga, 57,895 j Ejioxville 77,818; Jackson, 
18,860 ; Johnson City, 12,442. 

About 40 per cent, of the Church membership in the State are Baptist, 
and 33 per cent. Methodist ; Presbyterians and Disciples of Christ rank 
next; and then Roman Catholics. 

School attendance is now compulsory throughout the State and the 
employment of children under 16 years of age in workshops, factories 
or mines is illegal. There are separate schools for white and for coloured 
children. In 1925, the 6,588 public elementary schools had 608,677 enrolled 
pupils with 14,263 teachers. 636 county high schools had 1,795 teachers 
and 50,324 pupils. Total expenditure for elementary and high schools for 
year ending^June, 1925, 17,992,137 dollars. There are in the State 5 public 
normal schools with 142 teachers and 7,329 pupils in 1925. Higher education 
is provided in 26 universities and colleges, the more important of which 
(1923) are : — 


Begtm 

Institutions 

Professors 

Students 

1867 

University of Chattanooga (M.E.) 

19 

856 

1794 

University of Tennessee at Knoxville (State) . 

271 

1,900 

1806 

Usk University at Nashville (Cong.) 

43 

651 

1875 

Vanderhtlt University at Nashville (non-sectarian) . 

250 

1,416 

1842 

Cumberland University at Lebanon (Presb.) . 

85 

622 

1868 

University of the South, Sewanee (P.B.) 

27 

216 

1819 

Maryville College, Marj-ville (Presb ) 

46 

026 

1794 

Tuhculum College, Greenville (Presb.) 

16 

134 

1876 

George Peabody College for Teachers 

138 

2,562 


There are also 7 colleges for women, 8 commercial schools, a manual 
training school within the State, and 3 universities for coloured students. 


Finance and Defence.- 

revenue and expenditure were 


-For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, the 
Dollars 


Balance, July 1, 1926 . . 6,888,754 

Receipts, 1926-^27 . . . 27,191,448 


Total .... 
Disbursements, 1926-27 . 


34,080 202 
26,992,234 


Balance, July 1, 1927 . . 7,087,968 

The bonded debt (including old bonds unfunded) on Sept. 1, 1927, amounted 
to 16,571,000 dollars. The assessed value of all property (1926) was 
1,724,358,040 dollars (real property 1,281,875,206 dollars, personal property 
170,110,625 dollars, raihoads and public utilities, 272,124,241 dollars). 

The National Guard on June 30, 1927, consisted of 197 officers, 8 waiTant 
officers and 2,637 enlisted men. 


Production and Industry. — In 1925, there were 252,669 farms in the 
State with an acreage of 17,901,139, of which 7,588,606 acres were crop-i 
land. Total value of all farm property in 1926 was 883,646,221 dollars. 
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The most imiiortant crop is maize, amounting in 1926 to 85,222,000 
bushels. The wheat yield was 7,092,000 bushels. Oats, hay, potatoes and 
sweet potatoes, pease, sorghum, and other products are grown, the physical 
conditions permitting a great diversity of crops. Peanuts are grown in the 
Tennessee valley. The cotton crop for 1926 covered 1,202,000 acres and yielded 

475.000 bales, valued at 23,750,000 dollars. The tobacco crop (1926) 
from 137,000 acres was 106,997,000 pounds valued at 10,058,000 dollars. 
Fruit-trees and small fruits (notably strawberries) are cultivated. There are 
important forest products from about 27,300 square miles of woodland. 
The area of national forest lands (June 30, 1926) was 296,079 acres. 
Stock-raising in the State is falling ofif. On January 1, 1928, the domestic 
animals consisted of 210,000 horses, 341,000 mules, 446,000 milch cows, 

958.000 other cattle, 345,000 sheep, and 1,084,000 swine. In 1926, the wool- 
clip yielded 1,292,000 pounds of wool. 

The most important mineral product of Tennessee is coal. The coal- 
fields have an area of about 4,400 square miles, and in 1926 produced 

5.897.000 short tons. Other mineral products are clay products (3,942,773 
dollars in 1925), iron-ore (139,000' long tons in 1926), copper (18,602,000 
pounds in 1926), zinc (12,098 short tons in 1926), gold, sandstone, marble, 
and limestone. Total value of mineral products in 1925, exclusive of pig- 
iron, was 38,869,000 dollars. 

The manufacturing industries include iron and steel working, but are 
mainly concerned with agricultural products. Flour-milling, lumbering, the 
manufacture of cotton-seed oil and cake, the preparation of leather and of 
tobacco are progressing. There are also textile manufactures. On July 31, 
1926, the State had 567,000 active cotton spindles, consuming 131,000 bales. 
According to the census of manufactures in 1925, there were in the State, 
2,162 manufacturing establishments, employing 107,645 wage-eamera. The 
wages paid in a year amounted to 95,256,480 dollars ; cost of materials used 
amounted to 368,097,155 dollars and the value of the output was estimated 
at 601,488,472 dollars. 

The Mississippi and Tennessee rivers are natural waterways, and the State 
contains (1925) 4,054 miles of steam railway, besides 417 miles of 
electric railway. 

On June 30, 1926, Tennessee had 106 national banks with resources of 

246.644.000 dollars, demand deposits of 83,887,000 dollars aud savings 
deposits of 79,221,000 dollars ; state banks and trust companies had savings 
deposits of 86,291,000 dollars. 

Books of E-efereuce, 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

Kams (T.), Civil Government of Tennessee. Philadelphia, 1897. 


TEXAS. 


In 1836, Texas declared its independence of Mexico, and after maintaining 
an independent existence, as the Republic of Texas, for 10 years, it was on 
December 29, 1845, received as a State into the American Union. 

trft m Tn ftn t . -—The Legislature consists of a Senate of 81 members 
elected for four years (half their number retiring eveiy two years), and 
a House of Representatives of 160 members elected for two years. Qualified 
electors are all citizens resident in the State one year and in the district or 
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county six months next before the election, hut persons subject to the 
poU-tas must have paid their tax prior to February 1 of the year in which 
they deshe to vote. 

The State is represented in Congi’ess by two Senators and 18 Represen- 
tatives. 

Governor , — Dan Moody, 1927-29 (4,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — Mrs. Jane Y. MeCallum. 

The State is divided into 253 counties. The State Capital is Austin. 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 265,896 square miles (in- 
cluding 3,498 square miles of water). Population on January 1, 1920, 
4,663,228, Of which total 32*4 per cent, were urban and 15'9 per cent. Negro, 

Population for the four census years was as follows : — 


Years 

White.* 

Negro. 

Total. 

Per Sq. Mile 

1890 

I,7i7,356 

488,171 

2,235,527 

8 ‘5 

1900 

2,427,988 

620,722 

3,048,710 

11-6 

1910 

3,206,493 

690,049 

3,896,542 

14*8 

1920 

3,921,534 

741,694 

4,663,228 

17*8 


* Including Asiatics and Indians. 


Estimated population July 1, 1928, 5,487,000. 
In 1920, the population by sex and birth was : — 


- 

White I 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . . 

2,035,519 1 

371,474 

1,048 

1,181 

2,409,222 

Female 

1,882,646 

370,220 

212 

928 

2,254,006 

Total . 

3,918,165 

741,694 

1,260 

2,109 

4,663,228 


Of the total number (1920) 360,519, or 7*7 per cent., were foreign-bom 
whites, 249,662 (69*2 per cent.) being Mexican, 31,062 (8*6 per cent.) 
German, 6,441 (1*8 per cent.) Austrian, and 7,685 (2T per cent.) English. 
Indian population, 1926, was 2,110. 

The largest cities of the State with population in 1925 are : — 


San Antonio . 205,000 
Dallas . . . 200,000 
Fort Worth . 159,000 
Houston . . 138,276 


ElPaso. . .109,000 
Beaumont . . 52,500 

Galveston . . 49,100 

Waco . . . 44,800 


Wichita Falls . 40,079 
Austin . . . 38,200 
Port Arthur . 22,251 
Denison . . 17,066 


The largest religious bodies are the Baptist and Methodist, other important 
denominations being Catholic, Disciples of Christ, Presbyterian, and Episco- 
palian. 

School attendance is compulsory for children from 8 to 14 years of age. 
Separate schools are provided for white and coloured children. In 1926-26, 
the public elementary schools had 1,015,960 enrolled pupils and 26,228 
teachers ; the public high schools had 194,194 pupils, and 7,545 teachers. 
There are also 8 teachers’ colleges with 21,298 students, (The 1923 
legislature changed the name from ‘‘Normal” to ** Teachers' College.”) 
The total net amount expended on all public schools for all State and 
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local purposes for 1924:— 25 was 52,132,044 dollars. For superior instruction 
there are numerous institutions, the principal of which (1927) are : — 

Founded Institutions Control j Professors I Students 

1888 University of Texas, Austin . . . State 394 < 9,803 

1876 Agr, and Mech. Coll., College Station . State 197 i 5,290 

1902 College of Industrial Arts, Denton . . State IIU i 2,314 

1846 Baylor University, Waco . . . Baptist So : 2,431 

1845 Baylor College, Belton .... Baptist 64 ! 1,457 

1873 Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Christian 66 I 1,241 

1911 Sonthern Methodist University, Dallas . Methodist 147 ^ 3,123 

1889 Howard Payne College, Browuwood . Baptist 3S 1 907 

1873 Soutli-Westem University, Georgetown Methodist SO ! 910 

1849 Austin College, Sherman . . . Presb. IS I 408 

1891 Texas Women’s College, Fort Worth . Methodist 23 003 

1906 University of Dallas (Men), Dallas * . R.C. 8 ' 51 

1912 Eice Institute, Houston .... — SO ■ 1,290 

1889 Daniel Baker College, Browuwood . . Presb. 12 ] 417 

1917 John TarletonAgri. College, Stephenville. State 65 1,226 

1917 North Texas Agri. College, Arlington • State ’ 38 573 

1924 Texas Technological College, Lubbock . State j luO 1,802 

1879 Prairie View State Normal and Industrial j 

College, Prairie View (for coloured) , State | 65 2,167 

* 1924 figures. 

Finance and Defence. — The receipts and disbursements from all 
sources in the year ending August 31, 1927, were ; — 

Dollars 

Balance, Sept. 1, 1926 ..... 7,514,577 

Receipts, 1926-27 35,707,563 

Total 43,222,140 

Disbursements, 1926-27 39,630,052 

Balance, Aug. 31, 1927 3,592,088 

The bonded debt, August 31, 1926, amounted to 4,852,200 dollars. The 
bonds are held entirely by State educational, charitable, and penitentiary 
funds. In 1927 the total assessed value of all property was 3,818,409,939 
dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1927, consisted of 536 officers, 9 warrant 
officers and 7, 825 enlisted men. 

ProdUCtioZL and Illdnstry. — ^Texas is one of the most important 
agricultural States of the Union. In 1925, it had 465,642 farms. Total 
value of all farm property in 1925 was 3,471,867,466 dollars. In the arid 
region of Texas and New Mexico an area of 160,000 acres is to be 
reclaimed under the Federal Reclamation Act. There are at present 
2,950,488 acres of irrigable lands in Texas, of which 720,000 acres were 
actually irrigated in 1924. The chief crops in 1926 were (in bushels) 
maize, 106,863,000 ; wheat, 32,796,000 ; oats, 83,666,000 ; rice, 6,142,000 ; 
potatoes, 2,100,000 ; sweet potatoes, 8,556,000. Cotton in 1926 covered 

19.128.000 acres and yielded 6,900,000 bales. Other products are peanuts, 
pecans, grain, sorghum (48,276,000 bushels, value 20,552,000 dollars), 
vegetables, and fruits (especially peaches, oranges, and grape-fruit). The 
State has a very great livestock industry; on January 1, 1928, it contained 

748.000 horses, 1,000,000 mules, 936,000 milch cows, 5,607,000 other cattle, 
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4.693.000 sheep, and 1,375,000 swine. The wool-clip in 1926 amounted to 
25,000,000 pounds. 

The chief mineral products are petroleum, sulphur, natural gas, cement, 
and quicksilver. In 1926, 165,647,610 barrels of petroleum were produced, 
valued at 295,000,000 dollars. In 1922, the amount of quicksilver produced 
was 2,970 flasks (of 75 pounds) valued at 171,607 dollars. Silver output 
in 1926 was 450,000 fine ounces. In 1925, Texas produced 127,997,594 
cubic feet of natural gas. Coal (1,061,000 short tons in 1926) and lignite 
(1,514,425 tons in 1924) are also produced. Other mineral products are salt, 
cement (5,007,000 barrels in 1926), gypsum, granite, sandstone, and lime- 
stone. Total value of mineral products in 1925, 351.212,000 dollars. There 
are also in western Texas exteusive undeveloped potash fields. 

In 1925, there were in the State 3,606 manutacturing establishments with 
106,792 wage-earners. The amount paid in wages was 116,363,302 dollars. 
The cost of material used was 845,143,862 dollars, and the value of the 
output was 1,237,962,469 dollars. 

A large trade passes thi’ough the port of Galveston, which is by far the 
most important outlet for the cotton grown in the United States, and as a 
commercial port it is now second only to New York. Imports in 1926 (year 
ending June 30), 32,652,107 dollars; exports, 501,741,702 dollars. A 
permanent causeway over 2 miles in length, to connect Galveston with the 
mainland, was opened to traffic in May, 1912. The level of the town has 
been raised so as to protect it from storms. The steam railways in the State 
(January 1, 1927) have a total mileage of 16,646 miles (main lines). There 
are 1,018 miles of electric inter-urban railway in active operation in Texas, 
and 91 miles of inter-urban lines operated by gasoline power. 

There are 1,047 miles of navigable water in the rivers of Texas. The 
long coast-Hne with its good harbour facilitates traffic by sea. The Houston 
Ship Channel (50 miles long), connecting Houston with the Gulf of Mexico, 
makes that city the largest inland cotton market of the world. 

Texas had on June 30, 1926, 662 national banks with resources of 

969.499.000 dollars, demand deposits of 461,319,000 dollars and savings 
deposits of 130,042,000 dollars ; State banks and trust companies had savings 
deposits of 38,882,000 dollars. 

British Consul at GaZveston. — J. B. Browne. 

Books of Eeference. 

The Reports of the various Administrative Departments of the State. 

Sissell (W. B,). Bural Texas. New York, 1924. 

Gannett (H.), Gazetteer of Texas, 2nd Bd. Washington, D C., 1904. 

£7arrt«on(G.P.), Texas. In ‘ Amencan Commonwealths ’ Senes. Boston, Mass., 1003. 

McConnell (W. J.), Social Cleavages in Texas : A Study of the Proposed Division of the 
State. New York, 1925. 

MeElroy (R M.), The Winning of the Far West. London, 1916. 

Simonds (F. W.), The GeoKraphy of Texas. Boston, Mass., 1906. 

Wooten (D. G.) (editor), A Coiuprehensive History of Texas, 1685-1897. 2 vols. Dallas, 
Texas. 1898. 

Texas, Almanac, 1927. Dallas, Texas, 1927. 


UTAH. 

CoHStitlLtioil and Governmant. — Utah, which had been acquired by 
the United States during the Mexican war, was, in 1847, settled by 
Mormons, and on Sept. 9, 1860, organised as a Territory. It was admitted 
as a State Into the Union on Jan. 4, 1896. 
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The Legislature consists of a Senate and a House of Representatiyes ; but 
the Constitution provides for the initiation of any desired legislation by the 
legal voters or such number of them as may be determined by law, and such 
voters may require any law passed by less than a two-thirds vote of each 
House of the Legislature to be submitted to the voters of the State before 
coming into effect. 

The Senate (in part renewed every two years) consists of 20 membera, 
elected for four years ; the House of Representatives ba-s 55 members 
elected for two years. Qualified as electors are all citizens, male or female, 
who, not being idiots, insane or criminals have resided one year in the State, 
four months in the county, and 60 days in the precinct in which the election 
is held. 

Governor,— Qteo. H. Bern, 1925-29 (6,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — H. E. Crockett. 

•There are 29 counties in the State. The Capital is Salt Lake City. 

Area and Population. — Area, 84,990 square miles, of which 2,806 
square miles are water. The area of the Indian reservations in 1926 was 
626 square miles, and the population, 1, 584 Indians. 

Census population on January 1, 1920, 449,396. 

The population at the date of each of four Federal censuses was : — 


Tears 

White 

Coloured 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1 Years 

White 

Coloured 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1890 

1900 

205,926 

272,465 

4,m 

4,284 

210,779 

270,749 

2-6 

3*4 

1910 ' 
1 1920 

366,588 

441,901 

6,768 

7,495 

373,351 

449,396 

4'5 

55 


Estimated population July 1, 1928, 631,000, 

In 1920, the population by sex and race was : — 


- 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . 



227,232 

884 

2.543 

1,442 

232,051 

Female 

• 


214,669 

612 

795 

1,269 

217,345 

Total . 

• 


441,901 

1,446 

8,388 

2,711 

449,896 


Of the total in 1920, 66,465 (12*6 per cent.) were foreign-bom whites, of 
whom 14,836 (26*0 per cent.) were English, 3,589 (6*4 per cent ) German, 
3,029 (5*4 per cent.) Greek, 6,073 (10*8 per cent. ) Swedes, 1,207 (2'1 per cent.) 
Irish, 6970 (12*3 percent.) Danes, and 3,225 (5*7 per cent.) Italian. 

Of the total population in 1920, 48*0 per cent, were urban and 0*3 per 
cent. Negro. The largest city is Salt Lake City with a population of 118,110 
according to the census of 1920. Ogden in 1920 had 32,a04 inhabitants, and 
Provo, 10,303. 

Latter-Day Saints form about 75 per cent, of the Church membership of 
the State. There are Catholics, Presbyterians. Methodists, Baptists, 
Christian Scientists, and Congregationalists in small numbers. 

Instruction. — 1920, the percentage of illiteracy in the population 
was only 1*9, the number being 6,264. School attendance for 20 wee.^ 
annually (10 consecutive), in city districts 30 weeks (10 consecutive), is 
compulsory on children fi:om 8 to 16 years of age. Where high schools axe 
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establisliod attendance for 30 weeks is required of those under 18 who have 
not completed a high school course, unless it is found desirable to excuse 
them from attendance to enter employment. Those so excused to enter 
employment are required to attend part-time schools whore the number is 
sufficient to warrant the establishment of the schools. 

For the school year ending June 30, 1925, the total expenditures for 
elementary and secondary education amounted to 9,384,000 dollars. During 
the same year there were enrolled 136,278 pupils in the elementary and high 
schools. There were 3,624 (2,890 women) elementary teachers and 1,230 (600 
women) high school teachers. 

The University of Utah (1850), Salt Lake City, during the school year 
1922-1923, had 160 instructors and 2,536 regular students. The Agricul- 
tural College of Utah, Logan (1890), during the same year, had 84 instruc- 
tors and 1,150 regular students. The Mormon Church maintains the 
Brigham Young University at Provo (1876), with 82 instmetors and 864 
students; the Brigham Young College, Logan (1878), with 30 instructors 
and 97 students; the Latter Day Saints University, including the L.D.S. 
Business College, with 58 instructors, 1,774 secondary students enrolled in 
day schools, and 296 students in night school ; the Weber Normal College, 
Ogden, with 33 instructors, 164 college students, and 560 secondary 
students ; the Dixie Normal College, St. George, with 25 instructors, 50 
college students, and 383 secondary and special students ; and the Snow 
Normal College, Ephraim, with 15 instructors, 80 college students, and 270 
secondary students. The Westminster College (Presbyterian), with its Pre- 
paratory Department, employed 16 instructors, and had 41 college students 
and 140 secondary students. Schools of other denominations also are 
maintained in different parts of the State. 


Einance and Defence. — For the year ending June 30, 1926, the 
revenue and expenditure were : — 

Dollars 

Cash on hand, July 1, 1925 .... 1,349,326 

Receipts for 1925-26 • . . . . 13,993,092 


Total , . , . 

Total disbursements for 1925-26 


15,342,418 

13,432,081 


Cash on hand, July 1, 1926 


1,910,337 


The bonded debt of the State on November 1, 1927, amounted to 
9,660,000 dollars. 

The assessed valuation of real and of personal property in 1927 was 
^r01,181,704 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1927, consisted of 98 officers, 1 warrant 
officer and 1,086 enlisted men. 


Production and Industry. — ^Tlie area of unappropriated and unre- 
served lands within the State on June 30, 1924, was 28,767,687 acres, of 
which 16,319,909 acres were surveyed and 12,447,778 acres unsurveyed. 
The State contained 7,481,673 acres of national forest in 1926. In 1925, it 
had 25,992 farms with a total area of 6,000,724 acres, of which 1,424,086 
acres were crop land. The total value of all farm property in 1925 was 
250,817>651 dollars. 

In 1926, the chief crops wore wheat, 6,094,000 bushels ; oats, 2,280,000 
bushels; potatoes, 2,465,000 bushels;, hay, 1,816,000 tons. Maise, barley, 
and rye are also grown. Much attention is paid to vegetables and fruit 
trees. There is a considerable live-stock industry. On January 1, 1928, the 
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numbers were: horses and mules 106,000, milch cows 92,000, other cattle 
472,000, sheep 2,730,000, swine 98,000. The woohclip (1926) yielded 

19.430.000 pounds of wool. 

The State is unique in the diversity of its metal production, particularly 
of precious and semi-precious metals. In 1926 the principal minerals were 
gold (178,000 fine ounces), silver (19,300,000 fine ounces), copper (25 9, 649, 000 
pounds), and coal (4,434,000 tons) ; also lead (151,127 short tons in 1926), 
gypsum and salt (77,350 tons in 1926). Other products are sulphur, zinc, 
and asphalt. Total value of mineral pjroduction, 1925, 100,275,000 dollars. 

In 1925, there were 517 manufacturing establishments with 15,007 
wage-earners, who earned 18,199,536 dollars. The cost of material used 
was valued at 127,543,099 dollars, and the value of the out]>ut was 
177,224.638. 

In 1925, the State had 2,198 miles of main line, the principal railwaj^s 
being the Denver and Eio Grande (762 miles), and 483 miles of 
electric railway. 

Utah on June 30, 1926, had 20 national banks with resoui'ccs of 56,114,000 
.dollars, demand deposits of 21,049,000 dollars and savings deposits of 

12.608.000 dollars ; State banks and trust companies had savings de'i)osit 3 of 

51.787.000 dollars. 


Books of Eeference. 

Bevised Statutes of the State of Utah. Utah Legislature, 3921. 
Reports of the vanous Administrative Departments of the State. 
Annnal Report of the Bureau of Statistics. Salt Lake City. 
Young (L. B.), The Founding of Utah. New York, 1924. 


VEEMOITT. 

CoiLStitlltioiL and Govermaeilt. — Vermont was admitted into the 
Union as a State on February 18, 1791. The first Constitution was established 
by Convention at Windsor, July 2, 1777. The Constitution in force at the 
time of admission was that of 1786. In 1798, a new Constitution was adopted 
which, with amendments made in 1828, 1836, 1850, 1870, 1883, 1913, and 1924, 
is still in force. Amendments are proposed by two-thirds vote of the Senate 
each decennium, and must be accepted Jjy two sessions of the Legislature 
before being submitted to popular vote. The State Legislature consists of a 
Senate of 30 members and a House of Representatives of 248 members ; and 
meets in January in odd numbered years. The salary of each member is 
400 dollars and mileage. Electors are all citizens of the United States who 
possess certain residential qualifications, and have taken the freeman’s oath 
set forth in the Constitution. 

The State sends two Senators and two Representatives to the United States 
Congress. 

Qov&mor . — John E. Weeks, 1927-29 (3,000 dollars). 

Secreta/ry of State , — Rawson 0, Myrick. 

The State Capital is Montpelier (7,126 pop., 1920). The State is divided 
into fourteen counties, and 248 towns and cities. 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 9,564 square miles, of which 
440 isquare miles are water. Census population on January 1, 1920, 352,428. 
Population at four census years was as follows. 
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Years. 

White.* 

Negro. 

Total. 

Per Sq, Mile. 

1880 

331,229 

1,057 

332,286 

36'4 

1900 1 

342 815 

826 

348,641 

37*7 

1910 

354,335 

1,621 

355,956 

39-0 

1920 

351,856 

572 

352,428 

38-6 


1 Including Asiatics and Indians. 


The population in 1920 according to sex and race was : — 


- 

White j 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male .... 

178,604 

320 

15 

15 

178,854 

Female 

173,313 

262 

— 

9 

178,674 

Total 1920 , 

351,817 

572 

15 

24 

352,428 


In 1920, the foreign -born white population numbered 44,626, or 12*6 
per cent, of the total population of the State. Of these, 14,181 (31*8 per 
cent.) were Canadian French, 10,687 (24 per cent.) Canadian English, 2,884 
Irish, 2,197 English, 1,854 Scottish, and 4,067 (9*1 per cent.) Italian. 
The largest cities are Burlington, with a population in 1920 of 22,779 ; 
Kutland, 14,954 ; Barre, 10,008. Of the population in 1920, 31‘2 per cent, 
were urban and 0*2 per cent. Negro. 

The principal religious denominations are; Roman Catholic, Congrega- 
tional, Methodist, Baptist, Protestant Episcopal, and IJniversalist, in the 
order given. 

School attendance during the full school term is compulsory for children 
from 6 to 16 years of age. No child under 16 who has not completed the 
first two years of the junior high school course may be employed in certain 
designated employments. In 1926-27, the 2,122 public schools had 2,311 
teachers and 52,166 enrolled pupils. There were also 94 high schools 
with 644 teachers and 11,864 pupils. In 1926-27, there were 4 normal 
schools with 35 teachers and 520 students, and 10 one-year teacher training 
departments with one teacher in each class. Total number of students in 
these classes was 155. The University of Yennont (1800) had, in October, 
1926, 159 instructors and 1,276 students ; Middlebury College (1800) had 56 
inatmctors and 629 students ; Norwich University (1834) had 38 instructors 
and 331 students. Expenditure on education (1926-27) amounted to 
4,964,236 dollars. 

On August 1, 1927, the number of persons in State institutions was as 
follows : House of correction, 114 ; State piison, 230 ; hospital for insane, 
841 ; school for feeble-minded, 267 ; industrial school, 283. 


Finance and Defence. — The revenue and expenditure for the year 
ending June 80, 1927, were : — 

Dollars 

Cash balance July 1, 1926 1,667,044 

Receipts, 1926-27 8,296,116 


Total , 

Disbursements, 1926-27 


9,963,160 

8,258,643 


Cash balance June 30, 1927 


1,704,617 
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The assessed value of real property in 1926 was 213,954,239 dollars, 
and of personal property, 45,503,759 dollars. 

The National Guard on July 1, 1927, had 76 officers, 1 warrant officer 
and 1,114 enlisted men. 

Production und Industry- — Agriculture is the most important 
occupation within the State. In 1920, the rural population was 70 per cent, 
of the total population. In 1925, the State contained 27,786 farms with 
a total area of 8,925,683 acres, of which 1,149,656 acres were crop land. 
The total value of all farm property in 1925 was 180,911,645 dollars. The 
chief agricultural crop is hay (1,475,000 tons in 1926), bnt cereals are grown 
in large quantities ; in 1926, the yield of oats was 3,116,000 bushels; of 
maize, 3,948,000 bushels; wheat, 40,000 bushels; and barley, 180,000 
bushels. The production of potatoes in 1926 was 1,815,000 bushels; and 
apples, 800,000 bushels. The production of maple products in Vermont in 
1927, was 1,417,000 gallons of syrup, and 1,694,000 pounds of sugar. 

Cattle raising, es^ciaUy dairy cattle, is one of the chief agricultural 
pursuits. lu 1925, Vermont had 393,274 cattle on farms, or over one- 
third of all the cattle in New England. The value of live-stock on Vermont 
farms in 1925 was 25,510,828 dollars. On January 1, 1928, Vermont had 

284.000 milch cows, 404,000 other cattle, 55,000 horses, 46,000 sheep, and 

61.000 swine. 

The forests of the State provide annually over 120,000,000 board feet of 
lumber, and approximately 100,000 cords of pulpwood. In addition to this, 
Dearly one half million cords of firewood are cut annually for domestic use. 

Other industries are flour- milling, foundry and machine-shop work and 
the manufacture of hosiery and other cotton and woollen goods. According 
to the returns of the Federal census of manufactures in 1925, there were 
in Vermont 951 manufacturing establishments, paying 32,326,006 dollars 
in wages to 27,563 wage-earners, using raw material costing 74,387,398 
dollars, and giving an output valued at 138,269,861 dollars. 

The marble quarries, first opened in 1785, produce half of the marble of 
the United States. The State contains the largest and most valuable 
deposits of marble, granite, and asbestos of any State in the United States, 
and ranks second in the production of slate, talc, and soapstone. Metals 
occur only in small quantities. Total mineral output in 1925 was valued at 

14.409.000 dollars. 

There are (1927) 1,227 miles of steam railway in the State, and electric 
railways with 68 miles of track. 

On June 30, 1927, there were 19 mutual savings banks and 40 savings 
banks and trust companies in the State with 287,634 depositors, having to 
their credit 167,394,236 dollars. The average amount of savings deposits 
per depositor is 636 dollars. On June 80, 1926, 46 national banks reported 
resources of 67,843,000 dollars, demand deposits of 17,645,000 dollars and 
savings deposits of 31,321,000 dollars. 


Books of Eeference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

The Legislative Directory. Vermont State Papers. 2 vols. 

Collins (E. D.), History of Vermont. 2nd ed. Boston, 1910. 

Oonant (Edward), GeoCTaphy, History and Civil Government of Vermont. Rutland, 
1907. 

Groclceti(yf» H.), Vermont: Its Besonrces and Opportunities. Rutland, 1916.— History 
of Vermont. New York. 1921. 

Robinson (Rowland B.), Vermont, a Study of Independence. Boston, 1892. 

Slade (Wm., Jr.), Vermont State Papers. 1 vol. MiddJebnrg, 1828. 
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Walton (E. P.)» Governor and Council. 8 vols. Montpelier, 1873. 

Wood (F. A), History of Taxation in Vermont New York, 1894.— Finances of 
Vermont. New York, 1918. 


VIEMNIA. 

Constitution and Government. —The first English Charter for settle- 
ments in America was that granted by James I. in 1606 for the planting of 
colonies in Virginia. The State was one of the thirteen original States in 
the Union. On the outbreak of the civil war in 1861, Virginia, after 
long hesitation, decided to join the seceding States a course objected to by 
the western portion of the State, which in 1863 was admitted into the Union 
as West Virginia. 

The General Assembly consists of a Senate and a House of Delegates, 
the former containing not more than 40 nor less than 33 members and 
the latter not more than 100 nor less than 90. Senators are elected for 4 
years. The Senate contains 40 members. The House of Delegates contains 
100 members, elected for 2 years. Qualified as electors are (with few ez- 
ceptions) all citizens 21 years of age, resident in the State for 2 years 
and in the county, city, town, or precinct for which the election is held 
for 30 days, who have paid their State poll-taxes and registered. 

The State sends to the Federal Congress 2 Senators and 10 Representatives. 

Governor , — Harry Flood Byrd, 1926-30 (6,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State, — B. 0. James. 

The State Capital is Richmond. 


Area, Population, Instruction —Area, 42,627 square miles, in- 
cluding 2,366 square miles water area Census population on Januaiy 1, 
1920, 2,309,187. Population for four Federal census years : — 


Tears. 

1 White.l j 

Negro. 

Total, 

Per Sq. Mile. 

1860 

1,047,411 

548,907 

1,596,318 

24-8 

1900 

1,193,462 

660,722 

1,864,184 

46*12 

1910 

1,390,516 

671,096 

2,061,612 

61-2 

1920 

1,619,170 

690,017 

2,309,187 

57-4 


» Including Indians and Asiatics. 

* The area having been reduced hy the separation of West Virginia. 


Estimated population July 1, 1928, 2,676,000, 
In 1920, the population by sex and race was : — 


- 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . . 

825,183 

342,686 

400 

423 

1,168,492 

Female . 

92,776 

847,481 

87 

401 

1,140,695 

Total . 

1,617,909 

690,017 

437 

824 

2,309,187 


Of the total population in 1920, 30,786, or I'S per cent, were foreign- 
born whites, of whom 3,752 (12-2 per cent.) were English, 1,732 Irish, 2,802 
German, 5,421 (17*6 per cent) Russian, aud 1,327 Scotch. 
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The urban population in 1920 formed 29 2 per cent, and the Negro 29*9 
per cent, of the whole. The population, according to the census of 1920, of 
the principal cities was : — 


cities 

Population 

Cities 

Population 

Cities ; Population 

Eichmond . . 

Norfolk . . 

Roanoke . . 

171,667 

115,777 

60,842 

Portsmouth . 
Lynchburg . 
Petersburg . 

54,387 

30,070 

31,002 

1 

Newport News 
Danville . , i 

Alexandria . i 

35,696 

21,539 

18,060 


The principal churches are : Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, Homan 
Catholic, and Protestant Episcopal. 

Elementary instruction is free, and for illiterate children compulsory 
between the ages of 8 and 12. No child under 12 may be employed in any 
mining or manufacturing work. White and coloured childi’en must not be 
taught in the same school. 

in 1924—25, the elementary schools had 13,706 teachers and 554,079 enrolled 
pupils ; the 359 public high schools, 2,365 teachers and 45,633 pupils. In 
1926, the 4 public normal schools had 218 teachers and 6,292 students. There 
are also 2 normal schools for coloured teachers, with 224 teachers and 4,427 
students in 1925. Expenditure on education, 1924-25, 24,889,847 dollars. 
Statistics of the more important institutions for higher instruction are 
(1925) 


Pounded 

Name and Place of College 

Professors, 

etc. 

Students 

1698 

William and Mary Coll., Williamsturg (State) 

55 

2464 « 

1749 

Washington and Lee University, Lexington 1. 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville (State) 
Virginia Union University, Bichmond (Colored ; 
Bapt.) * 

61 

838 

1825 

214 

4371 

1865 

10 

881 

1872 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg (State) 

92 

! 1297 

1889 

Virginia Military Institute, Lexington (State) 
Hampden-Sidney College, Hampden-Sidney (Pres- 
byterian)! 

60 

678 

1776 

12 

217 


1 1928 statistics. 


Finance and Defence. — The revenue and expenditure for year ending 


June 30, 1926, are shown thus : — 

Dollars 

On hand July 1, 1925 882,418 

Receipts, 1925-26 36,671,421 


Total 37,558,839 

Disbursements, 1926-26. ..... 36,319,896 


Balance, June 30, 1926 .... 1,233,943 


The bonded debt of the State amounts (June 30, 1927) to 26,606,654 
dollars. The assessed valuation of property for 1927 was : Beal estate, 
1,048,188,693 dollars; personal, 646,790,391 dollars; total, 1,694,978,984 
dollars. Total for 1927, 2,293,562,752 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1927, had 252 officers, 4 warrant officers 
and S,860 enlisted men. 
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Production and Industry. — 1926, there were 193,723 farms in 
Virginia with an area of 17,210,174 acres, of which 6,368,188 acres were 
cropland. The total value of all farm property m 1925 was 999,466,839 
dollars. In 1926, the chief crops were maize, 46,686,000 bushels ; wheat, ■ 
11,336,000 bushels ; oats, 4,836,000 bushels ; potatoes, 11,658,000 bushels. 
The tobacco area was 200,000 acres, yielding 132,352,000 pounds of tobacco 
valued at 26,412,000 dollars. The cotton crop for 1926 covered 303,000 acres 
and yielded 65,000 bales, valued at 3,136,000 dollars. The area of national 
forest lands (June 30, 1926) was 578,509 acres. 

The domestic animals on January 1, 1928, were 206,000 horses, 106,000 
mules, 364,000 milch cows, 766,000 other cattle, 426,000 sheep, and 642,000 
swine. The wool-clip in 1925 yielded 1,633,000 pounds of wool. 

Virginia has considerable mineral wealth, coal being the most important. 
In 1926, the output comprised coal, 13,493,000 short tons; coke ; granite 
and other stone ; lime ; clay products ; iron ores (1924), 91,759 long tons. 
The production of pig-iron (1924) amounted to 94,462 long tons and was 
valued at 2,268,022 dollars. In 1925, the total output of minerals (including 
ron ore but excluding pig-iron) was valued at 41,038,000 dollars. 

There are extensive ironworks in the State, and flour-milling, manufactures 
of paper and pulp, trunks and bags, glass, and many other articles are pros- 
perous. The manufacture of tobacco and of cigars, &c., is an important 
industry. The Virginia cotton mills consume much more cotton than the 
State produces. On July 31, 1926, there were 711,000 active spindles, and 
the consumption of cotton was 121,000 bales. According to the Federal 
census of manufactures in 1925 there were in the State 2,553 manufacturing 
establishments, employing 112, 135 wage-earners, earning 105,886,699 dollars : 
the cost of raw materials used amounted to 314,711,268 dollais, and the 
value of tlie output was 689,510,865 dollars. 

‘On June 30, 1926, Virginia had 172 national banks with resources of 
389,690,000 dollars, demand deposits of 117,396,000 dollars and savings 
deposits of 138,673,000 dollars ; State banks and trust companies had savings 
deposits of 90,810,000 dollars. 

In 1925, there were 4,660 miles of steam railway in the State ; and (1925) 
447 miles of electric railway. 


Books of Beferenoe coucenung Virginia. 


Constitution of Vii^ia. Biclunond, 1902 

ATmufl.! Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

Bmee (P. A.), Economic History of Virginia m the 17th century. 2 vols. London, 1896. 
—Social Life in Virginia in the Seventeenth Century. Richmond, 1907 . 

Cooke (J. B.), Virginia, a History of the People. ‘ American Commonwealths." [Gives 
Authorities.] Boston, Mass., 1884. . _ , .r ^ 

Drake {^.£L.h The Making of Virginia and the Middle Colonies, 1578-1701. London, 
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Eekenrode (H. J.), The Revolution in Virginia. Boston and London, 1916. 

Fiske (John), Old Virginia and Her Neighbours. 2 vols. London, 1897. 

Setting (W. W.), Editor. Statutes at Large. 13 vols. Richmond, 1809-1823. 

Sutchins(F. & GX Virginia: the Old Dominion, as seen from its Colonial waterway, 
the historic River fames, whose every succeeding tnm reveals country replete with 
monuments and scenes recalling the march of history and Its figures from the days or 
Captain John Smith to the present time. New York, 1922. 

Kennedy (J. P.), and MeSwaine R.), Journals of the House of Burgesses of Vir- 
ginia. 18 vols. Richmond, 1905-1916. 

Laneaeier (R. A ), Historic Virginia Homes and Churches. Philadelphia, 1915. 

Meade (W.), Old Churches, Ministers and Families of Virginia. 2 vols. Philadelphia, 
1872. 

Peanon (Charles 0.), The Readjuster Movement in Virginia. New Haven and London, 
1918. 

Stith (W.), History of the First Discovery and Settlement of Virginia. New York, 1865. 
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SwemiE. Q.), A Bibliography of Virginia. Part I. Published by the State Library, 
Bicximond, 1916. ■' 

Watson (T L.), Mineral Resources of Virginia. 1907. 

Wtrtenhaker (T. J.), Virginia under tbe Stuarts a607-1688). Princeton and London, 1914 


WASHINGTON. 

Goveriiment.—'Waslimgton, formerly part of Oregon, was created a 
Territory in 1853, and was admitted into the Union as a State on 
November 11, 1889. The Legislature consists of a Senate and a House of 
Kepresentatives, the latter composed of not less than 63 nor more than 99 
members (actually 97 in 1921), the number of Senators being not more than 
half nor less than one-third of that of members of the House of Representa- 
tives (actually 42 in 1921). Senators are elected for 4 years, half their 
number retiring every 2 years members of the House of Representatives are 
elected for 2 years. 

Qualified as voters are (with some exceptions) aU citizens 21 years of age 
who have lived in the State 1 year, in the county 90 days, in the city, 
town, ward, or precinct where they vote 30 days, and who can read and speak 
English. 

Go'oernor . — Roland H. Hartley, 1925-29 (6,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — J. Grant Hinkie. 

To the United States Congress the State sends 2 Senators and (since 1911) 
5 Representatives, 

The State contains 39 counties. The State capital is Olympia. 


Area, Population, Instruction, — ^Area, 69,127 sq^uare miles, of which 
2,291 square miles are water area. Census population on January 1, 1921, 
1,356,621. Population in four Pederal census years ; — 


Years 

White 

Coloured 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

1880 

67,199 

r,9l7 

75,116 

1-1 

1900 

496,804 

1,109,111 

1,319,777 

21,799 

618,103 

7*8 

1910 

82,879 

1,141,990 

17*1 

1920 

30,844 

1,356,021 

20*3 


Estimated, population July 1, 1928, 1,687,000. 
In 1920, the population by sex and birth was : — 


- 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male 

1 711,693 

8,967 

14,499 { 

4,S52 

734,701 

Female , 

608, Q84 

2,926 

6,401 1 

4,609 

621,920 

Total 1920 

1,319,777 

6,883 

1 

20,900 

9,061 

1,356,621 


The ioreign-bom white population in 1920 numbered 250,055, con- 
stituting 18*4 per cent, of the total population. Of this number 42,988 (17 *2 
per cent. ) came from Canada, 34,793 (13*9 per cent.) from Sweden, 30,304 
(12*1 per cent.) from Norway, 22,315 (8*9 per cent) from Germany, 20,806 
(8*3 per cent.) from England and 10,813 (4*8 per cent.) from Italy. 

There are 18 Indian reservations with a total area (1926) of 1,431 square 
miles, the largest being The Colville, which contains 1,061,483 acres ; total 
Indian population (1026), 12,436. 
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The principal cities are Seattle, with a population, according to the census 
of 1920, of 315,312 inhabitants ; Tacoma, 96,966 ; Spokane, 104,437 ; Belling, 
ham, 25,586; Everett, 27,644; Walla Walla, 15,503 ; Yakima, 18,539; 
Aberdeen, 15,337 ; Vancouver, 12,637 ; Hoquiam, 10,068 ; and Olympia,’ 
the State capital, 7,795. Of the total population in 1920, 55 *2 per cent, 
were urban and 0 *5 per cent. Negro. 

The prevailing forms of religion in the State are Catholic, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Lutheran, Baptist, Disciples, and Congregationalism 

Education is given free, and is compulsory for children from 8 to 15 years 
of age. In 1924-5, 2, 164 elementary schools had 8, 060 teachers (843 male and 
7,217 female), and were attended by 258,250 children (133,404 male and 
124,846 female), and the 388 high schools had 3,106 teachers (1,217 male and 
1, 889 female), and 65, 335 pupils (31, 130 male and 34, 205 female). The 3 State 
normal schools had (1925) 155 teachers and 5,285 students. The total 
expenditure for the school year 1924-5 was 32,732,116 dollars, of which 
26,581,336 dollars was for current expenses. 

The University of Washington, founded 1861, near Seattle, had, in 1923, 
265 professors and teachers and 6,180 students ; and the College of 
Puget Sound founded in 1903 at Tacoma had 20 professors and teachers and 
359 students. The State College at Pullman for science and agriculture, 
founded 1890, had 170 professors or teachers and 2,396 students. Conzaga 
College (R.C.), founded 1887, at Spokane, has 32 professors and 350 students ; 
Whitman College (Cong.), founded 1869, at Walla Walla, has 40 professors 
and 515 students. 

Finance and Defence. — For the year ending March 31, 1927, 
the revenue and expenditure were as follows : — 

Dollars. 

Balance in hand, April 1, 1926 ..... 16,149,576 

Receipts, 1926-27 36,795,881 

Total 52,945,457 

Disbursements, 1926-27 35,296,616 

Balance, April 1, 1927 17,648,842 

The assessed valuation of taxable property in 1927 amounted to 
1,216,089,557 dollars. The total bonded debt on September 30, 1927, 
amounted to 10,200,000 dollars. 

The Federal Government has large dry docks and naval depOt at Bremer- 
ton, on Puget Sound. Garrisons of the regular army are maintained at 
Tacoma, Spokane, Seattle, Vancouver, and three coast defence points at the 
entrance to Puget Sound and one at Bremerton Navy Yard. 

On June 30. 1927, the National Guard consisted of 200 officers, 3 warrant 
officers and 2,468 enlisted men. 

Produclion and Industry. — Agriculture is the principal occupation of 
the people. In 1925, there were 73,267 farms with an acreage of 12,610,310, 
of which 6,088,649 acres or 48 '2 per cent, were crop land. The total 
value of all farm property in 1925 was 828.437,940 dollars. The wheat yield 
in 1926iwas 40,271,000 bushels ; barley, 2,176,000 bushels ; oats, 9,847,000 
bushels ; com, 1,715, 000 bushels. In Pacific coast region, as well as in the 
eastern counties, fruit of various sorts is produced in vast quantities. In 
1928, the domestic animals were 209,000 horses, 29,000 mules 270,000 
milch cows, 5X9,000 other cattle, 542,000 sheep, 238,000 swine. The wool* 
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clip in 1926 amounted to 4,194,000 pounds of wool. The national forest-lands 
of the State had an area (1926) of 9,688,350 acres. 

Coal is mined in large quantities : 2,548,000 short tons in 1926. Copper 
output in 1926 was 1,337, 000 pounds. Other minerals are clay products, sand, 
and gravel. The quarries yield granite, sandstone, marble, and limestone. 
Cement is produced (2,481,000 barrels in 1925). Lead and zinc are worked ; 
antimony, arsenic, molybdenum, tungsten, and platinum are found. Total 
mineral products in 1925 reached a value of 22,382,000 dollars. 

In 1925, the manufacturing industries had 3,216 establishments employ- 
ing 105,893 wage-earners, who earned 146,224,608 dollars ; they used raw 
material costing 372,758,621 dollars, and gave an output valued at 669,339,836 
dollars. They are connected chiefly with the products of the forests, agri- 
culture, grazing, fisheries, and mining. 

The steam railways within the State had, in 1925, 5,519 miles (main track) ; 
there were also 1,040 miles of electric railway. The imports at the port 
of Seattle for the year ending June 30, 1926, totalled 259,601,829 dollars, 
and the exports 135,918,947 dollars. 

Washington had on June 30, 1926, 108 national banks with total 
resources ot 320,528,000 dollars, demand deposits of 112,668,000 dollars, and 
savings deposits of 98,168,000 dollars; mutual savings banks’ had savings 
deposits of 42,072,000 dollars ; other State banks and trust companies had 
savings deposits of 52,183,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

History of the Expedition under the command of Lewis and Clark, New York, 1803. 

History of the Pacific North-West. Portland, Oregon, 1889. 

Hawthorn (Julian), History of Washington, New York, 1898, 

Htnea (EL. K ), Illnstrated History of Washington. Chicago, 1893. 

Meany (E. S.), History of the State of Washington. Bevised edition, 1924. 

Schafer (J.), History of the Pacific North-West. New York, 1906. 

Stevens (Hazard), Life of Isaac Ingalls Stevens. Boston, Mass., 1900. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

Government. — In 1862, after the State of Virginia had seceded from 
the Union, the electors of the western portion ratified an ordinance pro- 
viding for the formation of a new State, which was admitted into the Union 
on December 31, 1862, under the name of West Virginia, and whose first 
government began on June 20, 1863. 

The Legislature consists of the Senate and the House of Delegates. The 
right to vote is givej^ to every citizen (with necessary exceptions) 21 
years of age and resident in the State one year and in the county sixty days 
prior to the election. The Senate is composed of 30 members elected for a 
term of four years in such a manner that half the Senate is renewed 
biennially. The House of Delegates consists of 94 members elected 
biennially. 

Governor , — Howard M. Gore, 1925-29. (10,000 dollars.) 

Secretary of State , — George M. Sharp. 

The State is represented in the Federal Congress by two Senators elected 
by popular vote for 6 years and six Representatives chosen for 2 years, for 
the election of whom the State is divided into six congressional districts. 
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For local administration the State is divided into 55 counties. The State 
Capital is Charleston, 


Area, Population, Instruction,— Area, 24,170 square miles, of 
which 148 square miles are water area. The population, according to the 
census of 1920, is 1,463,701. Population in four Federal census yews 


Tear 

Wliitel j 

Negro 

Total 

Per sq. 
mile 

1 

Tear 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per aq. 
mile 

1S90 

1900 

730,104 

915,301 

32,690 

43,499 

762,794 

958,800 

81*8 

89-9 

' 1910 
; 1920 

1,156,946 

1,877,356 

64,173 

86,845 

1,221,119 

1,463,701 

50-8 

60*9 


1 Including Asiatics and Indians. 


Estimated population, July 1, 1928, 1,724,000. 
In 1920 the population by sez and race was ; — 


— 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

1 Total 

Male 

716,869 

47,129 

98 

4 


Female , 

661,366 

39,216 

16 

3 

700;601 

Total , 

1,377,235 

86,345 

114 

7 

11,463,701 


Of the total population in 1920, 61,906, or 4*2 per cent., were foreign-born 
whites, and of these 3,798 ( 6‘1 per cent.) came from Germany 1 459 from 
Ireland, 14,147 (22-9 per cent.) irom Italy, 3,438 from England, 5 115 ( 8*3 
per cent.) from Austria, 6,260 ( 10*1 per cent.) from Hungary, and 5*799 ( 9*4 
per cent.) from Poland. Urban population was 25*2 per cent! and the NeWo 
population 5*9 per cent, of the whole. In 1920 the population of the 
principal cities was; ‘Wheeling, 56,208; Huntington, 50,177: Charleston 
39,608 ; Parkersburg, 20 050. * 

The most numerous denominations are Methodists, Baptists, Roman Catho- 
lics, and Presbyterians- Most of the denominations have colleges within the 
State. 

Elementary education is free for all from 6 to 21 years of a«ye, and school 
attendance for 160 days annually is compulsory for all children between the 
ages of 7 and 14 years. The public or free schools are non-sectarian. In 
1926, the 14,374 public elemental^ schools had 358,164 enrolled pupils and 
14,874 teachers, and 256 public high schools had 2,027 teachers and 85 384 
pupils. The 6 public normal schools had 154 teachers and 7,371 students 
Expenditure on education in 1925 was 25,379,490 dollars. * 

The West Virginia University, founded in 1868, at Morgantown offers 
higher instruction free to all residents of the State, and at nominal fees 
to those from other States. In 1927, it had 197 professors and instmetors 
and 70 assistants, and 2,935 students (exclusive of summer school and short 
course students and extension courses). Bethany College (1841), under the 
control of the Christian Church, has 23 instructors and 334 students West 
Virginia Wesleyan College (1890), a Methodist institution, has 27 instructors 
and 400 students. 

In 1924, there were in correctional institutions 2,284 inmates, in peniten- 
tiaries 1,839 (1,773 male and 66 female), and in industrial homes 667 (519 
hoys and 148 girls). In 1922, the inmates of poor-houses numbered 835 (667 
adults and 218 children). ' 


FINANCE, DEFENCE — PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY, ETC* 609 

T'iZLRnCS 8<lld Defence. — Tiie state Fund revenue and expenditure for 
tlie year ending June 30, 1925, were as follows 


Balance, June 30, 1924 ... 15 616 601 

Receipts, 1924-25 54, 725’ 776 

^ ; 70,342 277 

Disbursements, 1924-25 60,833,493 

Balance, June 80, 1925 .... 9,608,784 


Tbe total net bonded indebtedness of the State was 52,533,579 dollars on 
June 30, 1927. 

The assessed value of real property in 1927 was 1,248,942,643 dollars, 
of personal property, 410,720,138 dollars, and of public utility property, 
470,593,176 dollars; total, 2,130,255,951 dollara 

The National Guard on June 30, 1927, consisted of 77 officers, 1 warrant 
officer and 1,271 men. 

Production and Industry —In 1925, the state had 90,380 farms, 
with an area of 8,984,455 acres, of which 1,921,092 acres were crop land. 
The total value of all farm property in 1925 was 357,608,217 dollars. The 
chief agiicultural products in 1926 were wheat, 2,352,000 bushels, Indian 
corn, 16,467,000 bushels, oats, 6,796,000 bushels, hay, 1,015,000 tons, and 
potatoes, 4,982,000 bushels. The area under tobacco was 10,000 acres ; the 
yield amounted to 8,500,000 pounds, valued at 1,445,000 dollars. Apples, 
peaches, plums, and grapes are grown. On January 1, 1928, the domestic 
animals were 98,000 horses, 14,000 mules, 219,000 milch cows, 492,000 other 
cattle, 565,000 sheep, and 240,000 swine. In 1926, the wool-clip produced 
2,311,000 pounds of wool. National forest lands, June 30, 1926, amounted 
to 222,731 acres. 

West Yirginia has extensive mining and quarrying industries, besides 
great resources in petroleum (6,975,000 barrels in 1926) and natoai gas. 
The State in 1925 ranked fifth for mineral production in the United States. 
The coal area extends over 17,280 square miles, and 147,209,000 short tons 
were produced in 1926, The quarries yield sandstone and limestone. Salt 
production in 1926 was 23,180 tons. The total value of the mineral output 
in 1925 was 333,528,000 dollars 

In the State there are important leather industries. According to the 
census of manufactures of 1926, there wei’e in West Yirginia 1,395 manu- 
factming establishments employing 80,700 wage - earners who earned 
105,892,102 dollars. The cost of the raw material used was 260,880,407 
dollars, and the value of the output was 470,821,582 dollars. 

On June 30, 1926, West Yirginia had 124 national banks with total 
resources of 201,780,000 dollars, demand deposits of 70,487,000 dollars and 
savings deposits of 69,477,000 dollars ; State banks and trust companies bad 
savings deposits of 86, 346, 000 dollars. 

In January, 1925, there were within the State 6,823 miles of steam railway 
(including 2,261 miles of sidings), besides 430 miles of electric railway track. 

Books of Beference. 

Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. Charleston. 

Atkinson (O. W.). Promiueut Men of West Virginia. 1890. 

Callahan (J. M.X Semi-Centennial History of West Virginia, 1918.— New History of 
West Virginia. 1922. 

Callahan (Maud F.), Evolution of the Constitution of West Virginia. 1909. 
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Lewis (V. A.), History of West Virginia. 1889. — West Virginia: Its History, Natural 
Resources, Influ&tri:il Enterprise^, and Institutions. Compiled for the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Erposition. Charleston, West Virginia, 1904. 

Willey (W. P.), An Inside View of the Formation of West Virginia. 1901. 


WISCONSIN. 

Government. — Wisconsin was admitted into the Union on May 29, 1848. 
The legislative power is vested in a Senate and Assembly. The Senate consists 
of 33 members elected for a term of four years, one-half (16 or 17 alternately) 
of the members being elected each two years. The Asseijibly consists of 100 
members, elected for a term of two years, all of the members being elected at 
the same time. 

All qualified electors in the district to be represented who have resided 
one year within the State, except members of Congress and office holders 
under the United States, are eligible to the Legislature. Wisconsin has 
universal suflfrage for all citizens over 21 years of age. There is no property 
or educational qualification. 

Wisconsin is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 11 Representatives. 

Governor. — Fred. R. Zimmerman, 1927’-29 (5,000 dollars). 

The State Capital is Madison ; 1920 census population, 38,378. 

Area and Popnlation. — Area, 56,066 square miles, of which 
810 square miles are water, exclusive of 2,378 square miles of Lake Superior 
and 7,500 square miles of Lake Michigan. 

The population at the date of each of the Federal censuses was : — 


Tear 

White 

Coloured 

Total 

Per square mile 

1890 

1,680,828 

12,502 

1,693,330 

30-6 

1900 

2.057,911 

11,181 

2,069,042 

87*4 

1910 

2,320,556 

13,305 

2,333,860 

42*2 

1920 

2,616,938 

15,129 

2,682,067 

47*6 


Estimated population, July 1, 1928, 2,953,000. 

In 1920, the population by sex and race was ; — 



White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

i Indian 

Total 

Hale . 

1,348,522 

2,965 

281 

4,960 

1,356,718 

Female 

1,268,416 

2,236 

36 

4,661 

1,275,349 

Total . 

2,616,938 

6,201 

817 

9,611 

2,632,067 


The foreign-bom white population in 1920 numbered 460,485, repre- 
senting 17*5 per cent, of the total population of the State. Of these 
19,400 were Canadian, 10,837 English, 161,250 (32'8 per cent.) German, 
7,899 Iri^, 45,483 Norwegian, 22,896 Swedish, and 11,188 Italian. ^ The 
Indian reservations are 427 square miles in extent and had a population of 
5,089 Indians in June 1926. 
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According to the census of January 1, 1920, the population of the cities 
was as follows : — 


Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

Milwaukee 

457,147 

Sheboygan 

■ 30,956 

Janesville 

18,293 

Racine . . . 

58,598 

Lacrosse. 

30,4*il 

Manitowoc . 

17,563 

Kenosha . . 

40,472 

Fond du Lac 

23,427 

West Allis . 

13,745 

Superior . . 

39,671 

Beloit . . 

, 21,284 

Marinette. . 

i 13,610 

Madison 

38,378 

Eau Claire 

. 20,906 

' W aukesha . 

12,558 

Oshkosh . . 

33,162 

Appleton . 

19,561 

j Stevens Point 

11,371 

Green Bay 

33,017 

Wausau . 

; 18,661 

1 Ashland . . 

1 

11,334 


Of the total population in 1920, 47*8 per cent, were urban and 0*2 per 
cent. Negro. 

In 1926 there were 16,654 marriages performed as compared with 16,094 
in 1925 ; 2,386 divorces were granted as against 2,401 in 1925. 

The chief religious bodies are: Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Methodist, 
Congregationalist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Christian Science 
Unitarian, and Seventh Day Adventist 

Educatioil.’— The educational law of 1921 compels all children between 
the ages of 7 and 14, and those between 14 and 16 not regularly and 
lawfully employed in some useful service at home or elsewhere, to attend 
school for six school months in towns and villages, eight school months in 
cities except Milwaukee, and a full school year iu Milwaukee for each of the 
compulsory years. Compulsory part-time education in the day-time for 
employed children was introduced in 1911. The present requirement is 
half-time for minors 14 to 16, and 8 hours per week for minors 16 to 18 years 
of age. In 3 926-27, the 6,741 elementary schools had 16,789 teachers and 
420,964 enrolled pupils, the 432 public high schools had 3,676 teachers and 
92,501 pupils. The 9 State normal schools had, in 1926-27, 409 teachers 
and 4,822 students. The 87 public part-time day schools in 1926-26 had 
618 teachers and 84,190 pupils. There were in 1925-26, 42 State super- 
vised evening schools with a total enrolment of 35,282. There are also 31 
county training schools, which train teachers for the rural schools, and the 
Stout Institute for training teachers for the vocational schools. 

The University of Wisconsin at Madison was established in 1848. It had, 
in 1926-26, 1,176 professors and instructors and 8, 331 students. Instruction 
by correspondence was introduced in 1906-7, and in 1925-26 was imparted to 
20,292 students. 

The total expenditure for public education in 1925—26 was 62,892,151 
dollars. 

Einance and Defence.— the year ended June 80,1927, the receipts 
and disbursements of the State Government were to the following amounts;-— 

Dollars 

Balance July 1, 1926 20,484,298 

Receipts for year, 1926-27 . . . . . 72,616,497 

Total 93,100,790 

Disbursements for year 1926-27 . . • 74,393,124 

Balance June 30, 1927 


18,707,666 
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The State has no debt except to its own trust funds, which on June 30, 

1927, was 1,663,700 dollars. 

In 1925, the assessed valuation of real property in the State was 
4,699,507,754 dollars, and of personal property 895,331,444 dollars, total 
5,594,439,198 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1927, consisted of 306 commissioned 
ofiBcers, 6 warrant officers and 4,765 enlisted men. 

Production, Industry, Commimications.—Wisconsin has slightly 
more people engaged in manufactures than in agriculture, but is the leading 
dairy State of the Union. In 1925, the farms numbered 193,155 with a total 
area of 21,851,733 acres, of which 11,145,000 acres wei’e improved land. The 
value of all farm land and buildings in 1925 was 1,898,766,200 dollars. The 
yield of the principal crops in 1926 was : maize, 73,106,000 bushels ; wheat, 
2,599,000 bushels ; oats, 96,638,000 bushels ; barley, 17,974,000 bushels ; 
potatoes, 27,140,000 bushels ,* hay, 6,043,000 tons. The area under tobacco 
(1926) was 29.000 acres ; the yield was 33,350,000 pounds. On January 1, 

1928, the live-stock consisted of 572,000 horses, 7,000 mules, 2,014,000 milch 
pows, 1,994,000 all cattle, 430,000 sheep and lambs, and 1,863,000 swine. 
The wool-clip in 1926 amounted to 2,508,000 pounds of wool. 

Iron ore, zinc (26,800 short tons, 1926), and lead ore (2,052 short tons 
in 1926), are the chief mineral products. Excluding pig-iron (172,435 long 
tons), the total value of mineral products in 1925 was 19,205,000 dollars. 

In 1925, Wisconsin had 7,262 manufacturing establishments, with 247,341 
wage-earners ; 314,883,011 dollars were paid in wages, 1,084,747,480 dollars 
on raw material and the value of the manufactured product was 1,869,243,930 
dollars. 

On January 1, 1927, there were 7,485 miles of railroads operated in 
the State besides 989 miles of electric railway track. 

There are in the State 78,000 miles of road of all classes, of which 31,300 
miles are improved by gravel, macadam, or other surface. There are 10,000 
miles on the State trunk highway system on which from 7,000,000 to 
10,000,000 dollars is spent annually for permanent construction. 

On March 23, 1927, there were 166 national banks with 27,780,000 
dollars capital and 16,400,000 surplus, with 470,763,000 dollars in resources. 
On March 23, 1927, there were also 810 St^te hanks with 36,108,600 dollars 
capital, 18,826,961 dollars surplus, and 633,408,482 dollars in resources, 
and 6 mutual savings banks with 6,432,028 dollars in deposits. 


Books of Reference. 


Beports of the various Administrative Departments. 

Wisconsin Blue Book. Published bienniallv. 

Wisoonsiu Geologiral and Natural History Survey Bulletins, Nos. 1 to 66 inclusive ; 
published at irregular intervals ; studies the geology, geography, agriculture, 
industries, resources and history of Wisconsin. 

BTotoft, Wisconsin : an Experiment in Democracy. New York, 1912. 

Xa Autobiography: a Personal Narrative of Political Experience. Madison, 

1913. 

MeOarth^f Wisconsin Idea. New York, 1912. 

Phelan, Pinaucial History of Wisconsin. University of Wisconsin, 1908. 

ThwaiteSf Wisconsin in Three Centuries. New York, 1905, 

Whithechf Geography and Industries of Wisconsin. Wisconsin Geological and Natural 
History Survey, 1018. 
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WYOMING. 

Government.— Wyoming was admitted into the Union on July 10, 
1890. The Legislature consists of a Senate of 25 members, elected for 
four years (about one-half retiring every two years), and a House of 
Representatives of 64 members elected for two years 

The suffrage extends to all citizens, male and female, who can read, and 
who are registered as voters and have resided in the State one year and in the 
county 60 days next preceding the election. 

Governor . — Frank C. Emerson, 1927-1981 (6,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — F. E. Lucas. 

The capital is Chej’^enne. 

Area, Population, Instruction, — ^Area, 97,914 square miles, of which 
320 square miles are water. Of the total, about 3,300 square miles are com- 
prised within the Yellowstone National Park, which since 1872 has been 
reserved for public uses. 

Census population on January 1, 1920, 194,402. 

The Federal census results since 1890, show the population to have been 
as follows : — 


Tears 

White 

Col- 

oured 

Total 

Per sq. 
mile 

Tears 

White 

Col- 

oured 

Total 

Per sq. 
mile 

1890 

1900 

S9,324 

89,051 

3,281 

3,480 

62,555 

92,631 

0*6 

0-9 

1910 

1920 

il 

140,318 

190,146 

5,647 

4,266 

145,966 

194,402 

1*5 

2-0 


State census population, 1925, 206,881. Of these, 202,303 were whites 
(112,292 males and 90,01 1 females) ; 969 negroes (688 males and 381 females) ; 
1,160 Asiatics and 1,949 Indians. 

In 1920, the population according to sez and race was : — 


- 

White ! 

. .1 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male .... 

107,501 

863 

1,280 

715 

110,359 

Female. 

82,645 j 

512 

258 

628 

84,043 

Total . 

190,146 

1,375 

1,638 

1,843 

194,402 


In 1920, the foreign -horn white population numbered 25,256 (or IS'O per 
cent, of the total), of whom 2, 292 were Germans, 2,505 English (9 '9 percent.), 
1,438 Canadians, 1,236 Greek, 956 Irish, 1,948 Italians, 1,439 Scotch, and 
2,042 Swedish. 

Estimated population July 1, 1928, 247,000. 

The Indian reservation within the State has (1926) an area oi 2,899 
square miles, and a population, of J,899. 

Of the total population in 1920, 29 ’6 percent, were urban, and 0*7 per 
cent. Negro. The largest towns are Cheyenne (capital), with State census 
population in 1925 of 18,202 ; Casper, with 23,288 ; Sheridan, with 8,436 ; 
Rock Springs, with 6,875 ; Laramie with 9,629, 

The relimous bodies with the most numerous membership are the Roman 
Catholic, Mormon, Protestant Episcopal, Methodist, and Presbyterian, 

In 1926, the 1,880 public schools had 2,251 teachers, and 44,017 enrolled 
pupils ; there were 80 accredited high schools with 417 teachers and 8,313 
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pupils (3,767 boys and 4,546 girls). Teachers are trained in the normal 
school which is carried on in connection with the University of Wyoming, 
at Laramie, where there is also an agricultural college. This Univereity 
was founded in 1887 and in 1925 had 116 professors and instructors and 900 
students. Expenditure on education in the school year 1923-24 was 8, 413, 275 
dollars. 


Finance and Defence. — The cash receipts and disbursements of the 
State (exclusive of trust funds) for the biennium ending September 30, 1926, 
are given as follows ; — 


Balance, October 1, 1924 . 
Receipts for 1924-26 


Dollars 

4,312,215 

28,545,533 


Total . 

Disbui’sements 1924'>'26 


32,857,748 

27,345,333 


Balance, Sept. 30, 1926 


5,512,416 


On September 30, 1926, the bonded debt amounted to 1,919,000 dollars, 
and the assessed value of property in the State in 1927 to 461,685,564 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1927, consisted of 43 ofidcers, 1 warrant 
ofGicer and 676 enlisted men. 


Production and Industry.— 'VVyoming is semi-arid and agriculture is 
carried on by irrigation and by “ dry farming.*’ In 1926, there were 15,512 
farms, with a total area of 18,663,308 acres, of which 1,877,879 acres were 
crop land.. The total value of all farm property in 1926 was 240,396,413 
dollars. Such crops as are grown consist of vegetables, cereals, and fruits. 
The value of the crops for 1924 was estimated at 18,889,391 dollars. The 
wool-clip (1926) yielded 22,338,000 pounds of wooL The domestic animals 
on January 1st, 1928, were 190,000 horses, 72,000 milch cows and 764,000 
other cattle, 8,181,000 sheep, and 138,000 swine. 

In 1926, 8,605,740 acres in the State, being 13 per cent, of its area, were 
national forest land. The State has numerous fish hatcheries which stock 
the streams with trout, and also possesses the largest elk herds in the world. 

Wyoming is largely a coal-producing State. The output of coal in 1926 
was 6,968,000 short tons. The iron ore production in 1926 was 630,000 long 
tons. The quarries yield limestone and sandstone, besides phosphate rock. 
The output of petroleum was 24,558,000 barrels in 1921. Total value of 
mineral products in 1925 was 78,765,000 dollars. 

Manufactures are mostly confined to production for local consumption. 
In 1925 (according to Federal census results), the State had 224 industrial 
establishments ; the wage-earners numbered 6,333, wages paid amounted to 
10,526,253 dollars, the materials used cost 76,073,349 dollars, and the 
output amounted to 107,984,762 dollara. 

In 1925, the steam railways in the State had a length of 1,991 miles. 
There were also 16 miles of electric railway. 

The Federal Highway System for the State comprises 3,169 miles. The 
system of stage route transportation is still common, 

On June 30, 1926, Wyoming had 82 national banks with resources of 
43,515,000 dollars, demand deposits of 16,190,000 dollars and savings deposits 
of 13,069,000 dollars ; State banks and trust companies had savings deposits 
of 8 563,000 dollars. 
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Books of Beferenoe. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments. 

Rancroffi (H. H,), History onrevada, Colorado, and Wyoming. San Francisco, 1890. 
Coutant (C. G.), History of Wyoming Laramie (Wyo.), 1899: 

Hebard (G. R.), The Government of Wyoming. San Francisco 1914 
Morris (R. 0 ), Historical Collections. Cheyenne, 1897, 

Peterson (C* L.), Men of Wyoming. Denver, 1916. 


OTJTLYIKG TEEEITOBIES. 


ALASKA. 

QovomiXLeilt. — Alaska was pnroliased by the United States from Knssia 
under the treaty of March 30, 1867, for 7,200,000 dollars. The Governor is 
appointed by the President of the United States for 4 years. 

By Act of Congress approved August 24, 1912, Alaska became a Tenitory, 
with a legislative assembly consisting of 8 senators and 16 representatives. 
Congress reserved to itself the right to legislate on certain subjects, so that 
the Territory is now governed conjointly by Congress at Washington and by 
its local legislative assembly. The first session of the legislature convened 
at Juneau, the capital, on March 3, 1913, and continued in session 60 days. 
Kegular sessions are held biennially. Special sessions may he called by tbe 
Governor. The latter is appointed for four years by the President. 

Govemor^Geo. A. Parks, 1925-29 (7,000 dollars). 

jSecretai'y to Governor — Harry G. Watson, 


Area and Population. — The area of the territory is 590,884 square 
miles, and the census population from 1890 to 1920 is shown as follows ; — 


Year 

Population 

Per Sq. Mile 

Tear 

Population 

Per Sq. Mile 

1890 

32,052 

0-05 

1910 

64,356 

0-1 

1900 

68,592 

0-1 

1920 

55,036 

0-1 


Of the population in 1920, 34,539 were males and 20,497 females ; 27,883 
were whites and 26,558 were Indians, 56 Chinese, 312 Japanese, and 128 
Negroes. About 20,000 people, employed in mines, canneries, and railway 
construction, spend a few months a year in Alaska, but these are not included 
in the enumeration. 

The largest town is Juneau, the seat of Government, which had (census 
of 1920) a population of 3,058 ; the second largest is Ketchikan with a popu- 
lation of 2,468 ; other towns are Anchorage, 1,866; Sitka, 1,175 ; Fairbanks, 
1,165 ; Cordova, 955 ; Douglas, 019 ; Petersburg, 879 ; Home, 852 ; Wrangell, 
821 ; and Seward, 662. There are altogether 18 incorporated towns. 

Instruction, Justice, — Alaska many religious missions are at work, 
representing very diverse denominations : Russian Orthodox, Roman Catholic, 
Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, Congregational^ and others. 

For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1927, there were 90 territorial white 
schools in Alaska with 4,916 enrolled pupils 232 teachers. During the 
school year 1926-27 there were 12 four-year high schools maintained. Total 
cost of instruction, 602,661 dollars. In 1920, 24*8 per cent, (26*5 per cent, 
in 1910) were illiterate. The Bureau of Education of the Federal government 
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handles the edacation, hospitalisation and general care of the native 
population. During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1927, there were 88 native 
schools in operation and 5 hospitals. 

For the administration of justice the territory is constituted as a j'udicial 
district with 4 subdivisions and 4 courts, 

Finance. — the territory of Alaska there is no provision for taxation 
of real or personal property, except in municipalities where real estate and 
personal property may be taxed 2 per cent, for municipal purposes only. The 
revenues are derived from licences to conduct businesses. 

For the year ended December 31, 1926, the revenue and expenditure were 


as follows : — 

Dollars. 

Balance January 1, 1926 . . . . 257,386 

Receipts, 1926 1,248,662 

Total 1,500,048 

Disbursements, 1926 .... 892,038 

Balance December 31, 1926 . . , 614,010 


The Territory has no funded debt. 

Production and Industry. — In some parts of the territory the climate 
during the brief summer is not unsuitable for agricultural operations. There 
are agiioultural experimental stations which are giving valuable demonstra- 
tions. In 1920, there were 364 farms with a total area of 90,652 acres, of 
which 5,736 acres was improved land. Total value of all farm property in 
1920 was 1,808,641 dollars. About 1,280 reindeer have been introduced 
from Siberia, and the industry is thriving. There were (in 1926) approxi- 
mately 350,000 reindeer in the country distributed in 110 herds and valued 
at 8,750,000 dollars. In the period 1918-26 more than 1,875.000 pounds of 
reindeer meat were shipped from Alaska. Shipments for 1923 were 200,000 
pounds, for 1924, 375,000 pounds, and 1925, 680,000 pounds. In Northern 
and Western Alaska are 200,000 square miles of treeless region worthless for 
agriculture hut capable of furnishing pasturage for 4,000,000 reindeer. 
About 276 blue fox ranches, stocked with 36,000 blue foxes, represent an 
investment of 6,860,000 dollars. Value of land fur-hearing animsds sMpped 
from Alaska 1926 was 2,359,639 dollars. 

The southern coastal section of Alaska contains large and readily accessible 
timber resources which maintain a considerable sawmill industry and are 
capable of supporting an immense pulp and paper development. This 
timber is largely included in two National Forests aggregating 21,343,172 
acres and officially estimated to contain 84,760 million board feet of timber, 
74 per cent, western hemlock and 20 per cent. Sitka spruce. 

The chief industries of Alaska are salmon fi.shing and mining. The laws 
. for the protection and regulation of the highly valuable fisheries are 
administered by the Department of Commerce of the Federal Government. 

In 1926, all the fisheries of Alaska employed 28,052 persons ; the capital 
invested was 74,657,622 dollars, and the value of the products was 
54,669,882 dollars. These figures include the salmon, herring, halibut, cod, 
whale, clam, shrimp, crab, trout, and minor fisheries. 

The salmon industry in 1926 employed 23,607 persons ; capital invested 
was 65,401,827 dollars, and products were valued at 48,178,965 dollars. 

The most important part of the salmon industry was salmon canning, m 
^hioh in 1926 there were employed 21,906 persons; capital invested was 
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60,535,550 dollars, and products were 6,652,882 cases, valued at 46,080,004 
dollars. The number of salmon canneries operated in 1926 was 132. 

The fur-seal herd of the Pribilof Islands is also administered by the 
Department of Commerce. This herd in 1926 contained 761,281 animals. 

Gold is worked in South-East Alaska, where a low-grade ore is found ; in 
the interior on the Yukon river ; and at Nome and other places on the west 
coast. The output of gold in 1926 was 324,450 fine ounces, valued at 
6,707,000 dollars; of silver, 690,000 fine ounces, valued at 430,500 
dollars ; and of copper, 67,778,000 pounds, valued at 9,489,000 dollars. 
From 1880, the total value of the gold output of the Territory was 353,390,798 
dollars; silver, 10,433,088 dollars; and copper, 178,162,879 dollars. Tin 
ore deposits near Cape Prince of Wales are of a high grade ; lead is produced ; 
coal is worked ; petroleum, marble, gypsum, q^uieksilver and lode platinum 
metals are found. Total value of mineral output in 1924, 17,457,333 
dollars; in 1925, 18,220,692 dollars; 1926, 17,667,800 dollars. 

Commerce and Communications. — The value of the domestic mer- 
chandise shipped from the United States to Alaska in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, amounted to 32,062,902 dollars, and from Alaska to the 
United States 80,018,034 dollars, plus 6,827,281 dollars in gold ore and 
bullion. Merchandise from foreign ports amounted to 543,683 doUars and 
exports to foreign ports, 522,592 dollars, including gold and silver. In the 
calendar year 1926, 3,038 vessels of 965,843 tons entered the ports of Alaska 
in domestic trade, and 2,902 of 910,338 tons cleared. In foreign trade 
1,204 of 317,805 tons entered, and 494 of 240,830 tons cleared. The chief 
ports of shipment of the United States to Alaska are on Puget Sound. 

There is a railway of 112 miles from Skagway to the town of White Horse 
(in the Canadian Yukon region) ; thence transport is by coach or, in summer, 
by steamer. The Copper River and North Western Railway completed its 
line (standard gauge) from Cordova to Eennecott, a distance of 197 miles, in 
1911. In 1915 the route for the Alaska railroad was decided upon, to run 
from Seward to Fairbanks, a distance of 467 miles (509 miles with branches). 
The whole of this is now open to passenger and freight traffic. Alaska has 
1,633 miles of wagon roads, 1,086 miles of sled roads, and 6,671 miles of 
trails. The Alaskan towns are connected with the United States and with 
Canada by telegraph. There are about 180 post-ofiices, and good mail 
services in the territory. 

The territory had, on June 30, 1926, four National Banks with a total 
capital of 200,000 doUars ; surplus and undivided profits, 196,059 dollars; 
and deposits, 4,873,875 dollars. There were also 13 territorial banks with a 
total capital of 640,000 dollars ; surplus, 491,441 dollars ; deposits, 7,757,254 
dollars. 

British Consul (at Skagway). — J. Herman Miller. 


References, 
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Session Law from 1913 to 1925. 

Commercial Alaska. In Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance of the United 
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Compilation of Narratives of Explorers, 1869-99. Washington, 1900. 

Annual Report of the GovenioT. Alaska. 

Publications of the U.S. Geological Survey. Washington.— Geographic Dictionary of 
Alaska, By Marcns Baker. 2ded. U.S. Geological Survey. 

Fur Seals in Alaska. Hearings before the Committee of Ways and Means, House of 
Representatives, March 9 and 10, 1904. Washington. 

Surr (A^es Rush), Alaska : Our Beautiful Northland of Opportunity. New Tork, 
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HAWAII. 

The Hawaiian Islands lie in the North Pacific Ocean, between 18® 54' 
and 20® 14' north latitude, and 154® 48' and 160® 13' west longitude. They 
are about 2,020 miles south-west of San Francisco, and are in the line of 
steamer travel between Victoria, B.C., and Australia and New Zealand. 

Government. — The Hawaiian Islands (formerly known as the Sandwich 
Islands), formed during the greater part of the nineteenth century an 
independent kingdom, but in 1893 the reigning Queen, Lilinokalani (died 
November 11, 1917), was deposed and a provisional government formed ; in 
1894, a Republic was proclaimed, and in accordance with the request of the 
people of Hawaii expressed through the Legislature of the Republic, and a 
resolution of the United States Congress of July 6, 1898 (signed July 7 by 
President McKinley), the Islands were on August 12, 1898, formally annexed 
to the United States. On June 14, 1900, they were constituted as the 
Territory of Hawaii. The Organic Act has since been amended several times. 
There is a Legislature of two Houses, a Senate of 15 members elected for four 
years, and a House of Representatives of 30 members elected for two years. 
Sessions, limited to 60 days, are held biennially. The Governor and Secretary 
are appointed for four years by the President of the United States. 

Governor, — W. R. Farrington, 1926-1929 (10,000 dollars). 

Secretary of tlie Territory , — Raymond C. Brown. 

The Territory is represented in Congress by a delegate elected biennially. 

Area and Population. — The total area of the islands is 6,449 square 
miles. The principal islands of the group are Hawaii, 4,015; Maui, 728 ; 
Oahu, 693 ; Kauai, 647 ; Molokai, 261 ; Lanai, 139 ; Niihau, 97 ; Ka- 
hoolawe, 69. According to the census taken on April 15, 1910, the total 
population of the islands numbered 191,909, an increase of 37,908, or 24 '61 
per cent, since 1900. The average number of persons to the square mile in 
1910 was 29*75. The Capital, Honolulu, in the Island of Oahn, had 106,600 
inhabitants on July 1, 1927. 

Population on January 1, 1920 (U.S. Census), 256,912 (161,146 males). 

The estimated number of Hawaiians on June 30, 1927, was 20,931, and 
24,646 part-Hawaiians. There are estimated to he 26,198 Chinese, 132,242 
Japanese, 28,417 Portuguese, 62,124 Filipinos, 6,672 Porto Ricans, 1,774 
Spanish, 34,760 Americans, British. Germans, and Russians, 6,214 Koreans, 
653^ others. Total estimated, 1926, 299,000. Large numbers from the 
various racial groups were born in the islands, and it is estimated that of 
the total not less than 217,618 are American citizens. 
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Beligion aad ItLstructioB. — The Hawaiians are Christians. There is 
an American Protestant Episcopal bishop at Honolulu ; also a Roman 
Catholic bishop, and ministers of various denominations. 

Elementary education has always been free. The language in the 
schools is English. In 1927, there were 187 public schools with 2,145 
teachers and 62,208 enrolled pupils ; also 63 private schools with 384 teachers 
and 10,316 enrolled pupils. The pupils in public schools in 1927 were 
classed by ancestry as follows ; Hawaiian and part-Hawaiian, 9,849 ; 
Portuguese, 5,868: Asiatic, 39,516; Anglo-Saxon, 2,345; Porto Rican, 
1,031 ; Spanish, 273 ; Filipinos, 2,570 ; others, 756. In Hawaii there are, 
besides, a normal and training school, a reformatory industrial school for 
boys and one for girls, a territorial trade school, a school for the deaf and 
blind, a school for feeble-minded ; also a territorial university (University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu). 

Justice. — Hawaii has a suineme court, circuit courts, a court of domestic 
relations, district courts, and a land registration court. The circuit judges 
sit also as juvenile courts. The judges of the supreme and circuit courts are 
appointed by the United States President ; the district magistrates by the 
chief Justice of Hawaii. There is also a United States District Court, the 
judges of which, and the U.S. Marshal, are appointed by the President. 

Finance, Defence. — Revenue is derived mainly from taxation of real 
and personal property, income and inheritance taxes, licences, land sales and 
leases, waterworks and road, school and poll taxes. For the year ending 
June 30, 1926, the receipts and disbursements were to the following 


amounts ; — 

Dollars 

Balance June 30, 1925 1,070,607 

Receipts, 1926-26 ....... 5,146,576 


Total 6,217,183 

Expenditure, 1925-26. ...... 4,780,399 


Balance, June 30, 1926 1,436,784 


On June 30, 1927, the bonded debt amounted to 24,210,000 dollars. In 
1927 the assessed value of property was 414,064,603 dollars, an increase of 
21,282,460 dollars over the previous year. 

On June 30, 1927, the Hawaiian National Guard contained 1,675 men, and 
94 offieeis. The Federal Government, with a view bo the protection of the 
Pacific coast and the control of the Panama Canal, has constructed extensive 
naval works at Pearl Harbour, about 7 miles from Honolulu, and military 
works at Honolulu and other places on the island of Oahu. The dry dock at 
Pearl Harbour (Oahu) naval station was officially opened on August 21, 1919. 

ProdXLCtioil and Comilierce. — 1920, there were 5,284 farms with 
an acreage of 2,702,245, of which 436,242 acres were improved land. Total 
value of all farm property 'in 1920 was 151,129,085 dollam. Sugar and pine- 
apples are the staple industries, while coffee, honey, hides, sisal, bananas, 
rice, wool, tobacco, and cotton are also exported. In 1927, the sugar pro- 
duced amounted to 795,850 tons and the estimated pineapple pack to over 
8,600,000 cases. The forest reserves in the Territory now number 67, 
aggregating 916,977 acres, a^d ot/her reserves are contemplated. 
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For tlie year ending December 31, 1926, the imports amounted to 
86,617,189 dollars, and the exports to 100,145,020 dollars. The shipments of 
merchandise from the United States to Hawaii for the year ending Dec. 31, 
1926, amounted to 72,262,624 dollars, and those from Hawaii to the United 
States to 98,260,941 dollars, of which 59,043,367 dollars were for sugar, 
34,232,506 dollars for fruits (mostly pineapples), 471,560 dollars for coffee. 
The imports from the United Kingdom (Board of Trade figures) in 1927 
totalled £24,554, and the exports to the United Kingdom, £81,734. 

Shipping and ComnLUnicationS. — Several lines of steamers connect 
the islands with the mainland of the United States, Canada, Australia, the 
Philippines, China, and Japan. In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
1,099 vessels of 8,228,331 tons entered ports of the islands. An inter-island 
steam navigation company with 16 steamers provides communication between 
the different islands. There are about 1,038 miles of railway in the islands, 
including 667 miles of plantation railways. There are telephones on the 
islands of Oahu, Maui, Hawaii, Kauai, and Molokai. Honolulu is lighted 
by electricity and has lines of electric tramways. Wireless telegraphy is in 
operation between the islands for commercial purposes and for communication 
with vessels at sea and with the Pacific coast, and also with Japan. Hawaii 
is connected by cable with both shores of the Pacific. 

About 17,000 tourists visited the islands in 1926 

Thirty-one banks were in operation on June 30, 1927. One is solely 
a savings bank, one solely commercial, and the remainder both commercial 
and savings banks. Total deposits in all banks, 1926, 75,024,292 dollars. 
On June 30, 1927, there were 111,861 savings bank accounts with total 
deposits of 27,102,220 dollars, representing 226*18 dollars to each depositor. 

The Chinese, who constitute 7*65 per cent, of the population, own 18 per 
cent, of the total savings deposits. 

British Consul for the Territory of Hawaii , — Gr. Hastings Phipps. 

Books of Beference. 

Annual Report of the Governor of Hawaii to the Secretary of the Interior. Washington. 

Biennial Reports of the Auditor, the Treasurer, the Attorney-General, the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Commissioner of Public Lands, Superintendent of Public 
Works, Board of Harbour Commissioners, Board of Agriculture and Forestry, and other 
officials and boards. 

Aleasander(W. D.), A Brief History of the Hawaiian People. New York, 1892.— History 
of the Later Years of the Hawaiian Monarchy and the Revolution of 1893. Honolulu, 1896 

Bird (Miss 1.), The Hawaiian Archipelago. London, 1878. 

Slaekman (W. P.), The Making of Hawaii. London, 1906. 

Brain (B. M.), The Transformation of Hawaii. London, 1899. 

Carpenter (E. J.), America in Hawaii. London, 1899. 

Castle (W. R.), Hawaii, Past and Present, New York, 1916. 

Emerson (N, B.;, Unwritten Literature of Hawaii. Washington, 1909. 

Hitchcock (0. H.), Hawaii and its Volcanoes. Honolulu, 1911. 

J3op&tn«(Manley), History of Hawaii. 2nd edition. London, 1866. 

Krout (Mary H.), Hawaii and a Revolution. London, 1898. 

Kuykendall <R. T.), A History of Hawaii. With introductory chapters by H, E. 
Gregory. Prepared for the Historical Commission of Hawaii. New York, 1926. 

lAUuokalani (Queen), Hawaii’s Story. Boston, 1898. 

London (Oharmian K.), The New Hawaii. London, 1923. 

Marcuse (A.), Die hawalischen Inseln. Berlin, 1894. 

Taylor (A. P,), Under Hawaiian Skies. Second Edition. Honolulu, 1926. 

Thrum (T. G.), Hawaiian Almanac and Annual. Honolulu, 1875 to date. 

Twombly (A. 8.), Hawaii and its People. London, 1900. 

Whitney (0.), Hawaiian America. New York, 1899. 

' Wriston (Lieut. B. C.), Hawaii To-day. New York, 1926, 

7<nmg (L.), The Real HawaiL London, 1899. 
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PORTO RICO. 

G-OYenuXLent. — Porto Rico, by tbe treaty of December 10, 1898 (ratified 
April 11, 1899), was ceded by Spain to tbe United States. Its constitution 
is determined by the ‘Organic Act* of Congress (1917), known as the ‘ Jones 
Act,’ the main features of which are the granting of American Citizenship to 
the people of Porto Rico, the separation of the legislative and. executive 
functions, extension of the appointive judiciary system and an elective senate. 
Porto Rico has representative government, the franchise being restricted to 
citizens of the United States twenty-one years of age or over, residence (one 
year) and such additional qualifications as may be prescribed by the 
Legislature of Porto Rico, but no property qualification may be imposed. The 
executive power resides in a Governor appointed by the President of the United 
States. The legislative functions are vested in a legislature which consists of 
two elective houses ; the Senate, composed of 19 members (2 from each of the 7 
senatorial districts and 5 senators at large), and the House of Representatives, 
composed of 89 members (1 from each of the 35 representative districts and 4 
elected at large). Porto Rico is represented in Congress by a Resident 
Commissioner to the United States elected by the people for a term of four 
years. 

There are six heads of departments, who form a Coimcil to the Governor, 
known as the Executive Council. The essential features of the United 
States civil service have been incorporated into a local law by the Legis- 
lature. The judiciary comprises an Attorney General and staff and a United 
States court appointed by the President ; a Supreme Court of 5 members 
also appointed by the President ; 7 District Courts with 10 Judges appointed 
by the Governor ; and 36 municipal courts, the judges and officials of 
which, as well as the 55 justices of the peace, are appointed by the 
Governor. 

Governor, — Horace M. Towner (10,000 dollars). 

JSxecutive Secretary, — E. J. SaldaSia, 

Area, Population and Instruction.— The Island has an area of 
3,486 square miles. The population in 1920 was 1,299,809 or 378*4 per 
sq. mile. During the decade elapsed since the census of 1910, the total 
population increased by 16*3 per cent. The distribution of the population 
according to colour, in 1920, was as follows: — White, 948,709 ; black, 
49,246 ; mulatto, 301,816 ; Chinese, 32 ; Japanese, 4 ; all other (Philippino 
and Hindu), 2. The corresponding figures for 1910 were : White, 732,555 ; 
black, 60,245 ; mulatto, 335,192 ; Chinese, 12; Japanese, 8. During the 
decade the white population increased by 29*5 per cent., while the black 
population decreased by 2 per cent., and the mulatto by 10 per cent. 

Chief towns, San Juan, 71,443 inhabitants (1920) ; Ponce, 41,912 ; 
Mayaguez, 19,124. Of the working population, 63 per cent, are engaged 
in agriculture, fisheries, and mining ; 21 per cent, in domestic and personal 
service ; 8 per cent, in manufacturing industries ; 8 per cent, in trade and 
transportation. In 1927, the percentage of illiteracy was 40. 

In 1899, the school system was reorganised and education was made 
compulsory. In 1927, there were 4,454 class-rooms in 2, 184 school-buildings, 
with 213,641 pupils enrolled ; and a well-distributed system of night schools 
and kindergartens. There are also a number of private schools. The 
University of Porto Rico, established in Rio Piedras, 7 miles from San Juan, 
is open to both men and women. 
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I’inanee. — Receipts and disbursements for the year ending June 30, 


1927 

Dollars. 

Balance, July 1, 1926 414,751 

Receipts, 1926-27 14,010,939 

Total 14,426,690 

Disbursements, 1926-27 14,297,433 

Balance, July 1, 1927 128,257 


The assessed value of property on June 30, 1927, was 338,089,889 
dollars. The total outstanding bonded indebtedness is 22,965,000 dollars. 

The police force consists of about 700 men, and the National Guard (on 
June 30, 1927) of 87 officers and 1,416 enlisted men. 

Production, Industry and Commerce. — The cultivated land in 1920 
was divided into 41,078 holdings, having a total area of 2,022,404 acres, 
of which 1,303,547 acres was improved land. Total value of all farm 
property in 1920 was 179,392,611 dollars. The chief products of the island 
are sugar, tobacco, coifee, pineapples, grape fruit, oranges, and other tropical 
fruits, sea island cotton, textile fibres, bat guano, phosphate, and vegetables, 
and the principal industries are manufactures of cigars, cigarettes, hats, 
embroideries, drawn-work, &c. Sugar crops for three years : 1925, 660,411 
tons; 1926, 603,187 tons; 1927, 629,129 tons. Sugar exported in 1927 
amounted to 574,869 tons, valued at 64,766,984 dollars. In 1927, 
160,804,000 cigars were exported and 30,781,946 pounds of leaf and scrap 
tobacco, valued at 20,687,484 dollars. Exports of coffee, 19,363,581 pounds, 
were valued at 5,747,982 dollars, in 1927. Orange exports in 1927 amounted 
to 732,689 dollars; fresh pineapples to 1,791,109 ; canned pineapples and 
others to 1,188,321 dollars; grape fruit, a comparatively new product, 
amounted to 2,095,908 dollars ; while coconuts amounted to 628,196 dollars. 
There is no established mining enterprise, but gold, silver, iron, copper, 
bismuth, tin, mercury, platinum and nickel are found in the island. There 
are very productive salt works. 

In 1926-27, the imports into Porto Rico amounted to 98,810,760 dollars 
(United States merchandise amounting to 87,046,319 dollars, foreign 
merchandise to 11,764,431 dollars). The exports in the same year were 
valued at 108,067,434 dollars (100,574,001 dollars to the United States, and 
7,4935433 dollars to foreign countries). Imports from the United Kingdom 
(Board of Trade figures) for calendar year 1927, £116,185 ; exports to 
United Kingdom, £36,412. 

SMpping and Communications. — in 1926-27, 2,922 American and 
foreign vessels entered Porto Rico from the United States and foreign 
countries. 

There are over 1,100 miles of road in the Island, and about 339 miles of 
railway. The railway system connects towns on the west coast and now almost 
encircles the Island, and penetrates the interior. A line is operated from 
Rio Piedras to Oaguas inland. Extensions of existing lines are being under- 
taken, and a new line across the Island, with many oranches, is projected. 
There are 1,848 miles of postal (government) telephone and telegraph wire. 
There are 91 post offices, and 77 t^egraph stations. 

The Porto Rican island of Vieques, 13 miles to the east, is about 21 miles 
long and 6 miles broad, and has about 10,000 inhabitants, who grow sugar 
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and rear cattle. Like Porto Rico, the island of Vieques is ferule and 
healthy. 

The island of Culebra, between Porto Rico and St. Thomas, has a good 
harbour. 

British Consul , — George William MacAuslane. 


Books of Reference. 

Report on the Census of Porto Rico, "Washington, 1920 

Report on the Island of Porto Rico, its population, dsc., by H. E. Carroll, Washington. 
1899 .— Register of Porto Rico, 1926. 

Reports on the Agricultural Resources and on the Industrial and Economic Resources 
of Porto Rico. Washington, 1900. 

Annual Reports, Governor of Porto Rico. 

Monthly Summary of Finance and Commerce of the United States. Washington. 
BimoiAdie (W.), Puerto Rico. London, 1899. 

Fitike (A. K.), History of the Islands of the West Indian Archipelago. New York. 1899. 
Bill (B. T.), Cuba and Porto Rico. London, 1898. 

Leslie’s Official History of the Spanish-American War. Washington, 1899. 

Mtxer (K.), Porto Rico, History and Conditions New York, 1920. 

AfofHsCR.), Our Island Empire. Philadelphia, 1899. 

ObsT (P. A.), Pnerto Rico and its Resources, New York, 1899, 


VIRGIN ISLANDS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Governineilt.— The Virgin Islands of the United States, formerly 
known as the Danish West Indies, were purchased by the United States 
from Denmark, for 26,000,000 dollars, in a treaty ratified by Denmark 
December 22, 1916, ratified by the President of the United States January 16, 
1917, ratifications exchanged at Washington, January 17, 1917, and pro- 
claimed January 26, 1917. Under an Act of Congress, approved March S, 
1917, known as the Organic Act, all military, civil, and judicial powers 
necessary to govern the islands were vested in a Governor, appointed by 
the President of the United States, by and with the advice of the Senate j 
and all laws, in so far as compatible with the changed sovereignty, as set 
forth in the Danish code of laws dated April 6, 1906, were continued in force 
and effect until Confess shall provide otherwise. Tax and Oustoms laws 
were likewise to remain in effect. Danish citizens residing in the islands at 
the time the treaty was entered into were permitted to retain their Danish 
citizenship by making declaration before a court of record to preserve such 
citizenship, in default of which they were held to have renounced it, and to 
have accepted citizenship in the United States. The islands comprise two 
municipalities, viz..* the Municipality of St. Thomas and St. John, and the 
Municipality of St. Croix. The legislative functions are vested in the 
Colonial Council of each Municipality, that of St. Croix being composed of 
13 members elected by popular elections and of 6 members appointed by the 
Governor ; and that of St. Thomas and St. John consisting of 11 elected 
members and 4 appointed by the Governor. The members serve for 4 years. 
The right of franchise is vested in every man of unblemished character who 
has resided in the islands for 5 years, who has attained the age of 25 years, 
and has an income of at least 1,600 francs a year. The Government ia 
strictly civil, and not military or naval. On February 25, 1927, full 
American citizenship was granted to the natives of the Virgin Islands, 

There are eight heads of Departments, who, with naval aides, form the 
Govemor*s cabinet. There is one Judge of ijhe District Court for the 
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Virgin Islands, and three Police Courts, presided over hy Judges of the 
Police Courts. 

Governor. — Capl, Waldo Evans, TJ.S.N. (Ret.). 

Government Secretary. — Capt. E. H, Van Patten (S.C.), U.S.N. 


Area, Population and Instruction.— The Virgin Islands group com- 
prises in the main the Islands of St. Thomas (28 square miles), St. Croix 
(84 square miles\ and St. John (20 square miles). The total area is 132 square 
miles and the population, according to the census of November 1, 1917, 
26,051. The populations of each of the islands are 10,191, 14,901, and 959. 
They lie about 60 miles due east of Porto Rico, between the Atlantic Ocean and 
Caribbean Sea. The islands contain 3 towns, St. Thomas (formerly Charlotte 
Amalie), on the island of St. Thomas, with a population of 7,747 ; and 
Christiansted and Frederihsted, on the island of St. Croix, with populations 
of 4,574 and 3,144 respectively. Education is compulsory. In St. Thomas 
there are 9 public and 6 private and parochial schools, 1,886 pupils and 53 
teachers ; and in St. John there are 5 public schools with an enrolment ot 
196 pupils and 8 teachers. In St. Croix there are 10 public schools and 
7 private and parochial schools. Total enrolment, 2,074 with 51 teachers. 

Piuauce. — Revenues are derived from customs, export tax on sug^, 
income tax, real and per.vonal property tax, trade tax, pilotage charges, Ac. 
Estimated revenue for fiscal year ending June 30, 1928 : 1,296,600 francs. 
The annual deficit in the operation of the government is met by appropria- 
tions by the Congress of the United States. Danish West Indian currency 
is legal tender. 

Production and Industry. — The farms on the islands extend to 
69,892 acres. Of the 430 farms, 102 were worked by white farmers, 58 by 
mixed farmers and 270 by negroes. There are 86 industrial establishments 
in the islands. St. Thomas is the leading port in the Virgin Islands with 
coaling and oil-fuelling stations. The Island of St. John is noted for its bay 
oil, and St, Thomas for the finished product of hay rum. St. Croix's chief 
industries are agricultural — mainly cane- and cattle-raising. 2 stock farms 
have recently been established in St. Thomas. A plant for manufacturing 
industrial alcohol has recently been erected in the island of Saint Croix. 

Exports in fiscal year 1926 w'ere 1,119,706 dollars ; imports 2,631,404 
dollars. Exports to United Kingdom (Board of Trade fi^^res) for 1927, 
£1,066 ; imports from United Kingdom, £9,458. 

Comuuuiieatioil.— The Bermuda and West Indies Steamship Co., Ltd., 
maintains a regular monthly passenger and freight service from New York 
to St. Thomas, St. Croix and lower islands. The Columbian Steamship Co. 
operates a monthly freight and limited passenger service from New York to 
St. Thomas, St. Croix and Leeward Islands. The New York and Porto 
Rico Steamship Co., the Atlantic Fruit Line, and the Red “ D ” line operate 
regular service from New York to San Juan, Porto Rico, whence steamer 
service may be had to ports in the Virgin Islands. There is also a weekly 
passenger, freight and mail service by tbe Bull Insular Steamship Co. 
between San Juan, Porto Rico and St Thomas and St. Croix, and in 
addition a weekly mail service by motor-boat from Fajardo, P.R., to 
St. Thomas. There are powerful radio stations at St. Thomas and St. 
Croix and a cable office at each place also. 
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Tliese islands, ceded by Spain to the United States by the treaty of peace 
concluded between the United States and Spain on April 11, 1899, foriu 
the largest island group of the Malay Archipelago, and extend almost due 
north and south from Formosa to Borneo and the Moluccas, embracing an 
extent of 16° of latitude and 9° of longitude. 

—Henry L. Stimson, appointed December 14, 1927. 

GrOV6nil]ieDt* — The government of the Philippine Islands is administered 
through three separate and co-ordinate departments, namely, the executive, 
the legislative, and the judicial. 

The Governor-General is the chief executive of the Islands, and repre- 
sents the sovereign power of the United States. He is appointed by the 
President of the United States, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. Under him are the secretaries of six executive departments, 
who must all be Filipinos. 

The Philippine legislative body is made up of two houses, the Senate and 
the House of Kepresentatives. There are in all ninety-three representatives 
and twenty-four senators, representing the forty-eight provinces of the 
archipelago, all of whom are elected by popular vote, with the exception of 
nine representatives and two senators, who are appointed by the Governor* 
General to represent Agusan, Bukidnon, Cotabato, Davao, Lanao, Zamboanga, 
Stilu, Nueva Viscaya, and the Mountain Provinces. 

A Council of State, created by Executive Order snbseq^uent to the enact- 
ment of the present Organic Act, commonly known as the Jones Law, forms 
the connecting link between the executive and the legislative branches of the 
insular government, and represents the people’s counsel in the administration 
of the government. The Council of State is composed of the Governor- 
General, as President, the Presidents of both houses of the Legislature, and 
the Secretaries of the Departments. 

The provincial and municipal governments are supervised by the 
Department of the Interior through the Executive Bureau and the Bureau of 
Non-Christian Tiibes, the former exercising authority over the thirty -seven 
regularly organised and two of the so-called special provinces, and the latter 
over nine special provinces. The chief executive of each province is a provincial 
governor. He and two other members form the provincial board, which 
constitutes the lemslative branch of the provincial government. _ All these 
three offices are filled by popular vote, while in the special provinces, with 
the exception of Palawan, Batanes, Agusan, Davao. Nueva Viscaya and 
Zamboanga, the provincial governors and third members of the provincial 
boards are appointed officials. The municipal president is the chief executive 
of each town or municipality, and the local legislative branch consists of a 
municipal council of from eight to eighteen councillors, depending upon 
the number of inhabitants of the municipality. The president, the vice- 
president and the councillors are all elected by popular vote except in some 
municipalities of the special provinces where the presidents are appointed. 

Area aad Fopnlation. — The group is composed of 7,083 islands and 
islets, of which only 466 have areas of one square mile or over. The 
eleven most important islands are Luzon, with an area of 40,814 square 
miles; Mindanao, 86,906 square miles; Samar, 5,124 square miles; 
Negros, 4,903 square miles; Palawan, 4,500 square miles; Panay, 4,448 
square miles ; Mindoro, 8,794 square miles ; Leyte, 2,799 square miles ; 
Cebu, 1,696 square miles ; Bohol, 1,584 square miles ; and Masbate, 1,256 
square miles. 
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The total population, according to the Philippine Census of 1918, is 
10j314,310, chiefly of Malay race, 91 per cent, of whom are Christiana, and 
only 932,953, or 9 per cent., are Moros and Pagans, though these are fast 
taking advantage of the all-pervading system of public schofis. The popula- 
tion of Manila, the capital and the leading commercial and industrial centre, 
is 285,306, of whom 259,437 are Filipinos, 17,760 Chinese, 1,612 Japanese^ 
2, 916 Americans, 2,050 Spaniards, 664 English, 201 Germans, 121 French,* 
71 Swiss, and the rest of other nationalities. 

Other towns with their estimated present population, including suburbs, 
ai*e: Iloilo on Panay, 63,368 ; Cebu on Cebu, 81,808; Legaspi (formerly 
Albay), 71,091 ; Laoag, 40,371 ; Vigan, 19,101 ; Naga, 11,228 (all on 
Luzon) ; and Zamboanga on Mindanao, 43,832. Baguio, in the Mountain 
Province, is the summer capital, corresponding to Simla in India, and has a 
population of 7,821. 

Movement of population in 1926 : estimated population, 11,568,994 ; 
births, 400,488 ; deaths, 230,111; marriages, 86,779. 

Justice and Defence , — For the administration of justice there are: 
(1) The judiciaiy consisting of a supreme court, with a chief justice (a 
Filipino) &nd eight associate justices (three Filipinos) ; 28 judicial districts, 
each with a judge of first instance, except the third, fifth, sixth, seventh, 
fourteenth, fifteenth, twentieth, and twenty-third districts, which have 2 
judges each, and the ninth district, which has 6 judges, this last covering 
the city of Manila. In addition to judges of first instance there are fifteen 
auxiliary judges of fii‘st instance who sh^l, at the dii‘ection of the Secretary 
of Justice, assist any District Judge, act as substitute for said Judge in case 
of his absence, illness or incapacity, and temporarily supply any vacancy 
that may occur among them. There is one justice of the peace and one 
auxiliary justice of the peace for the city of Baguio, and for each munici- 
pality or municipal district, or for municipalities or municipal districts 
combined into one single jurisdiction. In the city of Manila there is a 
municipal court having 3 judges, who take cognisance of civil and criminal 
cases and also of juvenile offences. 

(%) The Bureau of Justice, with one chief known as tlie Attorney-General, 
and one assistant chief known as the Solicitor- General, together with 16 
assistant attorneys and 4 special attornej s. "Working under the supervision 
of the Bureau of Justice theie is a fiscal or prosecuting attorney for each 
province, sometimes with assistants. 

Public order is maintained through the municipal police and the 
Philippine Constabulary. The strength of the Constabulary at present is 
398 officers and 6,331 enlisted men, distributed throughout the Archipelago 
and occupying 163 stations. The "United States mainteins in the Philippine 
Islands at present a force of about 11,700 troops of the United States Army. 
This includes 6 regiments of Filipino soldiers. 

Heligion. — ^The dominant religion of the islands is the Eoman Catholic 
(9,282,761 adherents). In 1902, an independent Filipino Church was 
founded by the Rt. Rev. Gregorio AgUpay, at one time Ecclesiastical 
Governor of the diocese of Nueva Segovia, under the Roman Catholic Church, 
The tew church adheres to modem science, proclaims that science is superior 
to Biblical tradition, denies the possibility of miracles, and conceives God as 
an invisible Father with one essence and a single person. The rituals resemble 
somewhat those of the Roman Church. Latin was originally prescribed, hut 
the Spanish language is now the official tongue, and encouragement is given 
to the vernacular dialects. Marriage is allowed to its apostles. According 
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to tlie Government Census of 1918, the Independent Filipino Church had 
1,417,448 followers, hut in the last Church Census its followers numbered 
4,000,000. Several Protestant denoBoinations have extensive organisations 
and have many communicants (165,235). They co-operate in maintaining 
a Union Theological Seminary, a Sunday School Union and an “ Evangelicjw 
Union ’ which forwards reform movements, evangelistic eamj^aigns, etc. 
The Buddhist religion is professed by 24,263 men and women, while the 
Mahommedans number 443,087, and are chiefly to be found in the districts of 
Mindanao and Sulu. 

Educaitioil. — Education in the public schools of the Philippines is free, 
secular,^ and oo- educational, its principal aim being the spread of literacy on 
the basis of a common language, English, In December, 1926, there was an 
annual enrolment of 1,068,453 pupils in the 7,280 public schools, with 299 
American and 24,998 Filipino teachers. The expenditure on public-school 
education for 1925 was 8,134,371 dollars (Insular only, excluding provincial 
and municipal). There are a number of special schools, including the 
PhUippine Normal School, and nine provincial normal schools ; the 
Philippine School of Arts and Trades, and 21 provincial trade schools ; the 
Central Luzon Agricultural School, together with some 271 schools (on 
December, 1926) specializing in agriculture, a number of which are particularly 
intended to henent the non-Christian population ; the Philippine Nautical 
School, the Philippine School of Commerce and the School for the Deaf and 
the Blind. For higher education there is the State-supported University of 
the Philippines ; the total number of students in 1926-27 was 4,956 in the 
collegiate departments and 1,508 in the other departments ; and 22 accredited 
private institutions of higher learning -among them the University of Sto. 
Tomas, founded in 1611, the oldest university under the American flag — 
giving collegiate instruction in liberal arts and sciences and in technical 
courses. There are eight schools of nursing of secondary grade. There are 
in all 347 separate private schools of all grades of instruction accredited by 
the Government. The total enrolment in these approved private schools and 
colleges in 1926 was 88,001, and the total number of instructors and teachers 
was about 3,500. 

On January 1, 1927, there were 33 newspapers and periodicals published 
in English, and a total of 148 newspapers in various languages. 


Finaiice. — The revenues and expenditures of the central government 
for six fiscal years were : — 



Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollara 


Reveimes . 55,687,904 80,475,652 83,390,415 S7,879,21S 41,716,344 89,808,468 

Expenditure . 59,093,977 37,806,722 34,089,878 33,616,336 84,437, 84& 88,090,577 

The total bonded debt on September 1, 1927, amounted to 79,684,500 
dollars. The total debt service in 1926 amounted to 4,998,685 dollars. 

ProdxLCtioXL and Industry. — The principal products are rough rice 
(‘palay*), Manila hemp (‘abaca’), coconut, sugar cane, com, tobacco 
and maguey. During the year ending June SO, 1926, the areas planted 
were: abaca, 492,060 hectares; coconut, 485,030 hectares; sugar-cane^ 
231,840 hectares; tobacco, 74,790 hectares; rice, 1,755,920 hectares; 
com, 533,570 hectares, and sweet potatoes, 76,480 hectares. The principal 
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fruit is the banana, with 94,820 hectares planted ; there are also mangoes, 
12,310 hectares ; and papaya, anonas, pifinut {Oanarium commune), and 
mandarin and oranges. The cultivation of rubber is increasing yearly, 
especially in the southern provinces where the large plantations are located. 
The total area planted to rubber throughout the Islands is 2,410 hectares. 

In the production of copra and coconut oil the Islands are classed 
among the foremost countries in the world. During the year 1926, there 
were produced 366,000 metric tons of copra which represented the return 
of only 69 per cent, of the trees cultivated. The remaining trees were still 
young. 

The live-stock industry is increasing steadily. On December 31, 1925, 
there were: 1,706,000 carabaos (water buffaloes); 914,000 cattle; 277,000 
horses and mules ; 8,811,000 hogs ; 1,349,000 goats and 343,000 sheep. 

The areas of uncultivated land are very considerable. The Archipelago 
has a total area of 29,629,600 hectares, and of these only 3,608,980 hectares, 
or 12 per cent. , are cultivated, the remainder being distributed as follows : 
commercial and non-commercial forest lands, 18,824,800 hectares ; grass or 
bare lands, 5,659,320 hectares; mangrove swamps, 270,600 hectares; 
unexplored lands, 1,266,900 hectares. 

The Islands possess about 72,661 square miles of forests furnishing chiefly 
cabinet and construction timber, but also gums and resins, vegetable oils, 
rattan and bamboo, tan and dye harks and dye woods. 

Gold is the leading mineral product. Some silver and a small amount of 
platinum are recovered from the gold mining operations. The iron pro- 
duction is small and consists entirely in the manufacture of native agricultural 
implements. Of the non-metals the important product are coal, limestone, 
gypsum, guano, phosphatie rocks, building stone, clay, salt, and mineral 
waters. The total value of mineral production in 1922 was 2,871,360 
dollars; in 1923, 3,353,042 dollars; in 1924, 3,761,507 dollars; in 1925, 
4,013,962 dollars, and in 1926, 4,400,755 dollars. 


Commerce. — The values of imports and exports for fiscal years ending 
June 30 are stated as follows in tl.S. dollars (50 cents U.S, currency = 
1 peso):— 



1922 

1928 

1924 

1 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Imports 

Exports 

83,016,369 

94,477,608 

84,474,237 

111,871,631 

96,376 614 
129,656,404 

117,281,665 

140,076,804 

117,637,112 

141,044,430 

117,851,858 

161,958,284 


In the fiscal year ending June 30 1927, the commerce was distributed 
principally as follows (in Philippine pesos, 1 peso = 60 cents U. S. currency) : — 


Coxmtries 

Imports 

Exports 

Countries 

Imports 

Exports 

TTnited States 
Hawaii 

Japan 

Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 
China. 

French E. Indies 
Germany . 
Australia . 

Spain . . . 

Pesos 

141,986,268 

1,508,946 

21,463,186 

9,941,950 

18,192,266 

7,725,894 

7,230,840 

6,287,793 

1,969,678 

Pesos 

225,608,642 

603,480 

14,924,470 

16,472,076 

5,004,468 

113,425 

6,475,342 

1,570,386 

9,932,872 

Butch E. Indies 
British E. Indies 
Netherlands 
Prance 
Switzerland 
Belgium . 

Hong Kong 
Japanese-China. 
Italy . . . 

Canada . 

Pesos 

6,706,614 

4,420.998 

1.168.360 
3,180,370 
2,746,728 
2,191,907 

468,111 

1.768.361 
869,841 
488,601 

Pesos 

448,911 

2,468,186 

3,502,596 

5,347,261 

114,914 

1,750,911 

2,625,966 

54,992 

4,535,376 

844,711 
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The principal articles of commerce of the Philippines in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1927, as compared with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, 
were the following : — 


Imports 1 

Exports 

Articles 

1927 

1926 

Articles 

1927 ; 

i 

1926 


Pesos 

Pesos 


Pesos i 

Pesos 

Cotton goods 

50,328,628 

52,571,172 

Sugar . 

90,174,524 

72,041,861 

Iron and steel 



Hemp. 

62,607,043; 

68,724,309 

manufactui'es . 

29,265,831 

25,350,040 

Coconut oil 


41,207,370 

Meat and Dairy 



Copra . 

40,907,455 

33,217,254 

products . 

12,076,208 

11,549,498 

Tobacco pro- 



Wheat flour . 

10,829,991 

11,044,637 

ducts 

16,63-2,219 

19,020,984 

Bice 

7,277,696 

11,032,232 

! Embroideries 

10,283,784. 

11,250,163 

Automobiles, and 



Desiccated and 



parts of . 

8,412,201 

7,764,458 

shiedded coco- 

; 1 


Illuniinating oil . 

4,709,335 

6,793,050 

nuts 

; 5,183,1701 

6,035,372 

Silk goods . 

7,084,520 

C, 477,31b 

Maguey 

4,375,091 ; 

5,657,760 

Paper, and manu- 



Hats . 

1 2,392,855 1 

4,957,113 

factures of 

7,355,018 

6,317,516 

Lumber 

; 4,737,212, 

4,008,189 

Fibres, vegetable. 




1 1 


and manufac- 




1 


tures of . 

4,591,G96 

5,3r,4,991 


1 1 



Exports to United Kingdom (Board of Tiade figures) for calendar year 
1927, £2,366,927; imports from United Kingdom, £1,200,146. These 
totals include Guam, 


Shipping and Comnmnications, — The overseas trade of the Philip- 
pine Islands during the year ending June, 1927, was carried mainly by 273 
American vessels aggregating 1,393.896 register net tons, 419 British with 
1,517,7 21 net tons, 161 Japanese with 531,233 net tons, 85 German with 
364,683 net tons, 63 Dutch with 200,643 net tons, 60 Philippine with 
138,547 net tons, and 75 vessels of other nationalities, making a total of 
1,136 vessels with a net tonnage of 4,246,375 entered direct from foreign 
countries. 

The coastwise trade of the Islands is carried exclusively by domestic 
vessels, which numbered 1,632 with an aggregate net tonnage of 82,338 on 
June 30, 1926, 

On January 1, 1927, there were in operation, 935 post-offices, 461 money- 
order ofiSces, 8,139 miles of insular telegraph lines, and 677 miles of cable, 
with 428 telegraph offices, including 37 radio stations. At the same time 
there were 684 postal savings banks in operation, with 176,056 accounts. 
The amount of deposits in the hanks on January 1, 1927, was 4,910,464 
pesos (Philippine currency). 

When the United States entered the islands in 1898 there wels hut a 
single line of narrow gauge track running between Manila and Dagupan, a 
distance of about 120 miles. At the end of 1926, the Manila Railroad Co. 
had 660 miles on Luzon, and the Philippine Railroad Co. had 180 miles on 
Panay and Cebu. The Government has taken over the former of these 
companies. Total length of roads, 6,796*8 miles. Besides the foregoing roads 
there were 3,001 miles of foot and horse trails. 

Banking and Coinage.-“There are twelve banks doing business in the 
Islands: the International Banking Corporation, the Hong-Kongand Shanghai 
Banking Corporation, the Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China, the 
Yokohama Specie Bank, the Bank of the Philippine Islands, formerly the 
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Banco Espanol Filipino, the Philippine National Bank, the Mercantile 
Bank of China, the China Banking Corporation, the Philippine Trust Com- 
pany, the People’s Bank and Trust Company, the Postal Savings Bank and 
the Monte de Piedad and Savings Bank. The first four of these are foreign 
concerns, the rest domestic. Combined resources of all banks on December 
31, 1926, was 245,582,200 pesos. The Philippine National Bank was 
inaugurated, under a special charter granted by the Philippine Legislature, 
on May 2, 1916, with an authorised capital of 10,000,000 dollars, of which 

5.050.000 dollars was subscribed by the Government. By subsequent 
enactment, the said capital was increased to 26,000,000 dollars, of which 

12.700.000 dollars were subscribed by the Government. By virtue of Act 
No. 3174, the Government purchased all the privately-owned shares of 
stock of the bank and its capital stock has been reduced to 5,000,000 dollars, 
fully paid-up by the Government, which guarantees the final redemption 
and payment of the circulating notes of the institution. Since July 1, 1916, 
the Bank has been the sole Government depository. This bank and the 
Bank of the Philippine Islands, founded 1852, are the only ones that have 
the privilege of issuing notes. 

The Philippines is on the gold-exchange standard. 

The coins used in the Philippine Islands are of the following decimal 
denominations : Peso, one-half peso, peseta (20 centavos), media peseta (10 
centavos), aU in silver ; five centavo, in nickel ; and one centavo, in copper. 
Treasury certificates and bank notes are issued in one, two, five, ten, twenty, 
fifty, one-hundred, two-hundred, and five-hundred peso denominations. The 
Philippine peso is equivalent to fifty cents of the United States money. 
The maintenance of the parity of the peso with the gold is provided for by 
the Gold Standard Fund Act of June 13, 1922. The new peso now coined 
contains twenty grammes of silver, 800 fine. The Philippine coins are now 
coined at the Mint in Manila. 

British CoTisul-GeneraL — Thomas HaiTington. 

Acting Consul at Iloilo. —Hugh Somerset. 

Acting Vice-Consul at Cebu. — Walter Easton. 

Vice-Consul at Zamboanga. — J. W. McMaster. 


GUAM 

The Island of Guam, situated at the southern extremity of the Mariana 
Archipelago, in latitude 13® 26' N, longitude 144® 43' E, is the largest 
island of that group. It was ceded by Spain to the United States by the 
Treaty of Paris (December 10, 1898). It is under the jurisdiction of the 
Navy Depai’tment of the United States, and has been designated as a Naval 
Station for the purposes of government and protection. A garrison of 
marines and a shore naval force are maintained here. Guam is a saluting port. 

The length of the island is 32 miles, the breadth from 4 to 10 niiles, 
and the area 210 square miles. Agafia, the seat of Government, is about 
eight miles from the anchorage in Apra Harbour. The port of entry is Piti. 
The number of inhabitants (exclusive of the military establishment and non- 
native residents) on June 30, 1927, was 17,018, of whom 15,944 were classed 
as 'natives.’ The number of births in the fiscal year 1927 was 795, repre- 
senting 50*9 per 1,000, and the number of deaths 267, representing 17T per 

1,000 of population. The native language is Chamorro, but Spanish and 
En^h are also spoken. English is the official language. 

Governor of the island, a naval officer appointed by the President, 
takes precedence over and is entitled to the hononrs due to an Admirah The 
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Grovemor is also the Military Commander of the island, Commandant of the 
naval station, and combines the functions of the executive, legislative and 
judicial power of the Government, The judiciary system comprises one 
police court, an Island Court, a Court of Equity, a Higher Court of Equity, 
and one Court of Appeal. The Spanish Colonial laws, modified when 
necessary by executive general orders of the Governor, are still in force. 

Elementary education is compulsory. There are 3,272 pupils registered, 
2,492 of whom are of school age (7 to 12). English, handicrafts and 
agriculture are taught. 

There is a Government radio station on the island, which is also in cable 
telegraphic communication with all parts of the world. There is an 
irregular mail service per west bound U.S. army and navy transports, from 
San Francisco, via Honolulu, and to Manila. 

A line of commercial steamers, with scheduled sailings fropi San Francisco 
every 90 days, stops at Guam westbound en route to Manila. The station 
ship makes about four trips a year to Manila, China, and Japan for freight 
and coal. 

The port is closed to foreign vessels of war and commeice except in 
special cases. Permission to visit the island must he obtained of the Navy 
Department in each case. 

The products of the island are maize, copra, rice, sweet potatoes, coffee, 
cocoa, and sugar, besides valuable timber. Copra and coconut oil are the 
principal exports. There are about 4,000 head of cattle, including 900 water 
buffaloes. The imports into the island in the year ending June 30, 1927, 
amounted to 415,936 dollars, and the exports to 88,367 dollars. 

The official currency is that of the United States. 

— L, S. Shapley, Captain U.S. Navy (appointed November 21, 

1925). 


SAMOAN ISLANDS. 

(American Samoa.) 

The Dutch were the first to visit the Samoan Islands, in 1721-22 ; French 
explorers followed in 1768 and 1787. In 1791, a British war vessel visited 
the islands. 

The history of American Samoa commenced in the year 1872, when 
the harbour of Pagopago, in Tutuila, was ceded to the United States 
for a naval and coaling station. In 1878, this cession was confirmed and 
rights of freedom of trade and extra-territorial jurisdiction in Samoa 
were granted. On June 14, 1889, the conference between the repre- 
sentatives of the United States, Germany, and Great Britain was held 
at Berlin, resulting in the treaty recognising the Samoan Islands as neutral 
territory, with an independent government, the natives being allowed 
to follow their own laws and customs, while for civil and criminal 
causes, in which foreigners were concerned, there was established a Supreme 
Court of Justice, in which an American citizen was the presiding judge. 
This arrangement continued till 1898, when disturbances regarding the 
right of succession to the office of king arose. In 1899, the kingship was 
abolished, and, by the Tripartite Treaty of November 14 of that year, 
accepted in February 13, 1900, by the United States, Great Britain 
and Germany renounced in favour of the United States all rights over the 
island of Tutuila and the other islands of the Samoan group east of I71'de^ea 
of longitude west of Greenwich, the islands to the west of that meridian 
being assigned to Germany. 
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Tlie Island of Tutuila, 70 miles from Apia, has an area of about 40*2 
square miles, with, a population of 6,616 (including the island of Aunu’u) 
according to the 1926 census. Ta'u has an area of 14 square miles, and the 
other islets (Ofu and Olosega) of the Manu’a group have an area of about 4 
square miles with a population of 2,069. Public Resolution No. 75, 68th 
Congress, approved March 4, 1925, extended the sovereignty of the United 
States of America over Swains Island, and made it a part of American Samoa, 
placing same under the jurisdiction of the administrative and judicial 
authorities of the government established therein by the United States. 
Sovereignty was proclaimed, and the United States flag raised, over Swains 
Island on Slay 13, 1925. The island is from a mile and a half to two miles 
in diameter. In the interior is a lake or lagoon of brackish water about a 
half mile in diameter, eight fathoms in depth, and without access to the sea. 
Population (1926) is 87. The total area of American Samoa is thus 60 square 
miles. According to the 1926 census American Samoa thus contained 8,763 
inhabitants. The harbour at Pagopago, which penetrates the south coast 
like a fiord, is the only good harbour in Samoa. It is a United States naval 
station under a Commandant, the Government having acquhed there a land 
area of about 160 acres. 

The Commandant is also the Governor of American Samoa by commission 
from the President of the United States. He appoints officers and frames 
laws or ordinances, but native customs (not inconsistent with United States 
laws) are not changed without the consent of the people. 

The islands are organised in three political divisions corresponding to 
the old Samoan political units : — 1, the Eastern District of Tutuila, with 
the islet of Aunu’u; 2, the 'W'estem district of Tutuila ; and 3, the District 
of Manu'a, composed of Ta'u and the neighbouring islets. In each District 
there is a Native Governor, County Chiefs and village Chiefs, the latter 
acting as Mayors (Pulenuus) of their respective villages. All of these officials 
are appointed by governmental authority although the District Governor has 
indirect control of the County Chiefs, and the County Chiefs of the Village 
Chiefs. Judicial power is vested in village courts, in six judicial district 
cofirts, and in a High Court, 

There are no public lands in American Samoa. Nearly all the land is 
owned by natives. The soil is fertile ; the fruits comprise orange, lime, 
banana, mangoes and alligator pears. Copra is abundant and is of excellent 
quality. 

The Island Government has established a system of public schools at 19 
school centres, ^d'^ng eveiy child over 6 years of age the opportunity of an 
elementary English education ; 1,868 pupils are enrolled. All private sch ools 
must teach English a percentage of the time. The four religious missions 
here also conduct schools for pupils of all ages, instruction being given 
chiefly in Samoan. Pupil enrolment is as follows: London Missionary 
Society (established 1830), 2,214; Roman Catholic (Erench), 159; and 
Mormon, 167. Mission schools, total, 2,440. 

The natives pay their taxes in cash, or copra, on the 1st of January of each 
year, after the budget for that year has been prepared and approved. The 
annual output of copra is approximately 1,300 tons. There is a native 
guard (known as the Fitafitas) of 77 which includes 13 bandsmen and 6 
Hospital corpsmen. The chief island products, besides copra, are taro, 
breadfruit, yams, coconuts, pine-apples, oranges, and bananas. Copra is the 
only article exported. Imports: 1924, 194,862 dollars; 1925, 192,412 
dollars; 1296, 148,163 dollars. Exports: 1924, 150,280 dollars; 1925, 
150,833 dollars; 1926, 78,033 dollars. 

. About 80 noiles of public roads hare been constructed. There is a United 
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States Naval high-powered radio station located on the island of Tutnila, 
which has daily communication with New Zealand, Australia, Honolulu, the 
United States, and the islands of the Pacific. This radio station is open to 
commercial traffic. The fast mail steamers of the Oceanic Steamship Com- 
pany touch here on their regular trips between the United States, Hawaii 
and Australia. 
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ABYSSINIA. 

(Ethiopia.) 

The ancient Em;^ire of Abyssinia, or ‘Ethiopia,* includes the former 
Kingdoms of Tigre, in tlie nortb-east ; Ambara and Gojjam, in tbe centre, 
and Sboa in tbe south ; besides many other smaller and formerly inde- 
pendent or quasi-independent dependencies, together with tbe modern 
acquisitions to tbe south, Harrar, and tbe Galla, Shankalla and Dankali 
territories. The following are tbe principal provinces into which tbe country 
is divided : Harrar, WoDo, Gurage, Kafta, Gore, Sayu, Benishangul, Wogera, 
Southern Tigre, Adowa and Aksun, Sokota, Lasta, Goffa, Kekemti (Lekempti) 
and tbe Western Galla countries, Sellale, WoUaga, Gimira, Sidamo, Arussi, 
Borana, Gojjam, Gondar, Jimma. Tbe whole area is 350,000 sq. miles. For 
treaties relating to the boundaries of Abyssinia aee The Statesiiak’s Yeae- 
Book for 1907, p. 667, and for 1923, p. 677. 

By the convention of Addis Ababa ot October 26, 1S96, between Italy and 
King Menelik, the independence of Abyssinia was recogniEed. 

Under an Agreement signed December 13, 1906, on behalf of Great 
Britain, France, and Italy, the three Powers undertake to respect and en- 
deavour to preserve tbe integrity of Abyssinia ; to act so that industrial 
concessions granted in tbe interest of one of them may not injure tbe 
others ; to abstain from intervention in Abyssinian internal affairs ; to 
concert together for tbe safeguarding of their respective interests in terri- 
tories bordering on Abyssinia ; and they make agreements concerning rail- 
way construction in Abyssinia and equal treatment in trade and transit for 
their nationals. By an exchange of Notes dated Deceml>er 14-20, 1925, 
Great Britain and Italy more specifically defined their respective spheres of 
interest in Ab:9ssinia, as indicated in tbe above agreement ; in particular 
Italy recognised the exclusive right of Great Britain to deal with tbe waters 
of Lake Tsana, while Great Britain agreed not to oppose any Italian scheme 
for railway development in the hinterland of Eritrea or Italian Somaliland, 
which may affect Abyssinia. 

Government. 

After the overthrow of the Enmeror Theodore by the British in 1868, the 
suzerain power passed to Prince Kassai of Tigre, who assumed the old title 
of Negusa Nagast (‘King of Kings*), and was crowned in 1872 as 
John II., Emperor of Ethiopia- After the death of this potentate in 1889, 
Menelik II., King of Shoa (bom 1844), G.C.B., G.C.M.G., became the 
supreme ruler of Abyssinia. Menelik died in December, 1913, and was 
succeeded by Lij Yasu, born in 1896, son of his second daughter, Waizeru 
Shoaragga and Ras Mikael, the chief of the Wollo Gallas. 

On September 27, 1916, Lij Yasu was deposed by public proclamation, 
and ZatlditXl» another daughter of Menelik, bom 1876, was nominated 
Empress, and Ras Tafiari? G.G.B., G.O.M.G., bom July 17, 1891, son 
of Ras Makonnen, and great-nephew of Menelik, proclaimed heir to the 
throne. The Empress was crowned at Addis Ababa on February 11, 1917. 
To a great extent the exercise of power is in the hands of Ras Taffari, who 
aotsas Regent, He married Waizeru Menen in 1912, and has 2 sons and 
8 daughters. 

The political institutions are essentially of a feudal character, analogous 
to those of early medneval Europe. In August, 1919, a mo^fied form 
of Cabinet Government was introduced, but its functions are somewhat 
nebulous. 

Abyssinia was admitted into the League of Nations on September 28, 1923* 
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Fopnlatioii. 

No relia'ble figures of population, exist, but recent estimates indicate a 
figure of about 10,000,000. The Abyssinians, properly so called, number 
rather less than SJ millions, and inhabit the provinces of Tigre, Amhara, 
Gojjam, and Shoa (in part), covering an area of over one-third of the whole 
country. They are Christians, and are of Hamitic origin, semiticized by 
waves of Semitic invasion from Arabia and adulterated by intermarriage with 
Negro and other conquered races. The Gaiks, some of whom are Christian, 
some Moslem, and some Pagan, comprise considerably more than one-half 
of the entire population, and are a pastoral and agricultural people of 
Hamitic origin. Ogaden, Issa and other Somalis inhabit Harrar, the 
Somaliland plateau, and the south-east. The Danakil are Mohammedans, 
and are still somewhat turbulent. There are also Negi’oes (in the South- 
West), and the Falashas (of Jewish religion), in the N.-E. centre with a 
growing number of foreigners (Indians, Arabs, Armenians, Europeans) in 
the towns. 

There are few towns in Abyssinia in onr sense of the word — Addis 
Ababa, Dire Dawa and Harrar being the most important. Addis Ababa, 
the capital, has 60,000 to 70,000 inhabitants with a forei^ population of 
several thousands, of whom the majority are British Indian and British 
Arab subjects, Greeks and Armenians. Dire Dawa contains about 30,000 
people, of whom about 300 are Europeans, and the old walled city of 
Harrar has a population of about 40,000, with about 100 foreigners, mostly 
Indians and Arabs. Other important towns, politically or commercially, 
are ; Debra Markos, capital of (Jojjam, 6,000 ; Gondar, capital of Amhara, 
3,000 ; Adua, capital of Tigre, 5,000 ; Axum, ancient capital of Ethiopia, 
6,000; Antalo, former capital of Tigre, 1,000 ; Ankober, former capital of 
Shoa, 2,000 ; Debra-Tahor and MakaUe ; Gore, Saiyu, Nekemti, Samere, 
3,000-4,000, and Sokoto, 1,600, important trading centres. Gambeila, in 
Western Abyssinia, is a trading station leased to the Sudan Government. 
It is an important outlet for the trade in the West. A service of steamers 
is maintained from June to November with Khartum. 

Domestic slavery is a recognized institution, but slave trading, by an 
ancient law renewed by a decree issued in June 1923, is punishable by death. 
A comprehensive edict of 45 clauses was issued by Ras Taffari in March 1924, 
providing for the gradual emancipation of slaves, beginning with the 
children bom of slaves. 

Eeligion and Instruction. 

Since the conversion of the Abyssinians to Christianity in the fourth 
century they have retained their connection with the Alexandrian Church 
through the Abuna, or head bishop, who is always a Copt, and who is 
appointed and consecrated by the Coptic Patriarch of Alexandria. Under 
the Abuna is the Itchege, a native ecclesiastical dignitary, who presides 
over the spirituality, numbering about 100,000 ecclesiastics. It is estimated 
that a quarter of the adult male population are priests, monks, or dahtera 
(deacons), and a third of the land belongs to the Church, whose power is 
very great. Both Copts and Abyssinians are monophysite, rejecting the 
decrees of the Council of Chalcedon (A..D. 451). 

Education is restricted to the teaching of the secular and regular clergy. 
There are 2 schools at Addis Ababa and 2 Missiox; schools at Harrar, 
a French and Greek school at Dire Dawa. The attendance is not large as yet. 
The people are in consequence illiterate and ignorant. A few foreign 
nrissions, Swedkh, American French, Italian and German, caity on a limited 
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amount of educational work. The Greeks and Armenians have their own 
schools.^ 

^ J ustice is administered by the provincial governors, and shvmst or petty 
chiefs, with the right of appeal to the Emperor. The Fetha I^agastj or Code 
of Laws, deals with ecclesiastical, civil and penal law. The legal system is 
said to be based on the Justinian Code. The penal code is based on the 
Mosaic law. Foreigners are subject to the jurisdiction of a special court 
or to their own consular Courts according to circumstances. Administmtion 
of Justice is very defective, but punishments for crimes are less barbarous 
than formerly. 

Defence. 

The Abyssinian Army in the field consists of two main parts. The 
standing army composes the nucleus, and the remainder of the forces are 
drawn from the chiefs and their retainers summoned in time of war, a sort of 
militia. Besides the above, a varying number of irregulars join the army 
on the outbreak of war, every man, except the priests, being an actual 
or potential soldier. ^ The standing army, instituted by Menelik, forms in 
effect the paid standing garrison of each province, and amounts altogether 
to something under 100,000 men. Both they and the militia, amounting to 
perhaps 300,000-400,000 men, are very loosely organized, and have nothing 
in the shape of transport, and little modem eq^uipment. Practically every 
man is armed with a rifle, and often with shield and sword as well. The 
personal army of the Regent, Ras Taffari, consists of a few thousand men, and 
is armed with modern rifles, some Lewis guns and mountain guns. The 
Regent possesses a 5-ton tank given to him by the Duke of the Abruzzi 
during his visit to Abyssinia in May, 1927. 

Apiculture and Industry. 

The chief industries are pastoral and agricultural. Cattle, sheep, and goats 
are numerous. The horses of the country are small but hardy, and make 
excellent polo ponies ; mules are bred, being used as pack animals ; donkeys 
are also small and serve for bag^ge animals. The soil belongs theoretically 
to the Negus ; the idea of landed property scarcely exists among the populace, 
and agriculture is therefore backward. Cotton, the sugar-cane, date-palm, 
coffee, and vine thrive well in many districts, hut, except coffee, ai-e nowhere 
extensively cultivated. The production of Harari coffee (long berry Mocha) 
is on the increase. Besides this, which is cultivated, there grows more 
especially in southern and western Abyssinia a wild coffee plant, yielding a 
berry known as Abyssinian coffee, which grows in extensive forests. The 
supply is said to be unlimited. The native produce includes hides and 
skins, wax, barley, millet (dhurra), wheat, gesho (which serves as a substi- 
tute for hops), and tobacco ; but, with the exception of hides, skins, wax, 
grain and coffee, not in sufficient quantities for export. Manufacturing 
industries are practically non-existent. The ^ forests abound in valuable 
trees and rubber. Iron is found in some districts and is manufactured into 
spears, knives, hatchets. &c. Placer gold mining and washing are carried 
on in the western districts ; coal, copper and sulphnr have been fonnd, also 
platinum. There are said to be valuable deposits of potash salts in the 
north-eastern part of the country, and their exploitation has been carried on 
with the aid of Italian capital. 

Foreign enterprise has begun to establish itself in the country ; three 
Belgian companies are working coffee plantations, and a Franco-Belgian 
company is experimenting on a large scale with cotton. A Belgian company 
has also acquired the alcohol monopoly. 
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Commerce. 

The principal artery of trade is the Franco -Ethiopian railroad, but cara- 
vans also do a large trade in the interior. The chief trade routes besides the 
railway are the foUowing : — (1) Khartum-Gambeila, Khartum -Gallabat, and 
Sudan ; (2) Mombasa-Nairobi'Moyale (British East Africa) ; (3) Zeilah- 
Jijiga, Hargeisa-Ogaden (British Somaliland) ; (4) Massawa-Asmara-Gondar, 
Assab-Dessie (Italian Eritrea) ; (5) Mogadishu-Lugh-Dolo-Arusi (Italian 
Somaliland). 

The exports consist mainly of hides and skins (including leopard and 
monkey), coffee, wax, ivory, civet, and native butter. The imports comprise 
grey shirting, cotton goods, corrugated iron roofing, provisions, liquors, rail- 
way material, sugar, and petroleum. The imports are chiefly from England, 
France, India, Italy, Germany, Japan, and the United States. Fo reliable 
trade figures are available, hut estimates place the figures at about 2,600,000Z. 
annually. 

The total trade between Abyssinia and Great Britain for 5 years (accord- 
ing to Board of Trade returns) was as follows : — 


- 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Imports fSrom Abyssinia. 
Exports to Abyssinia 

£ 

4,970 

7,962 

£ 

28,094 

12,338 

£ 

119,057 

21,781 

£ 

104,892 

16,368 

£ 

221,697 

16,051 


Commxunoations. 

Boads in Abyssinia are mere tracks, and transport is effected by means of 
mules, pack-horses, donkeys, and, in some places, camels. In the capital and 
its vicinity several miles of metalled road were constructed in 1926. In 1896 
the Franeo-Ethiopian Railway Co, was formed for the construction of a line 
from Jibuti in French Somaliland, which reached the capital in 1917. The 
line is of metre gauge, with a total length of 488J miles. Trains run twice 
weekly in each direction, covering the distance in three days, but running 
by day only. The railway is under French management, and depends 
financially on a subvention from the French government. 

There are telegraph lines (about 2,000 miles) connecting Addis Ababa 
with Harrar, with Sidamo, with Jibuti in French Somaliland, and with 
Massawa in Eritrea. Telephone lines connect Addis Ababa with Harrar, 
also with' Gore and Gambeila (in the west), Jimma and Sharada (south-west), 
Bessie (north), and Debra Tabor and Gojjam, and with Ankober, and Asmara 
with Adua and Borromeida. In 1926, there were 10 post offices. 

Money and Credit. 

The Bank of Abyssinia, with authorised capital of 600,0002. and paid-up 
capital of 126,0002., has its head office at Addis Ababa and agencies at 
Bix^ Dawa, Gor4, Gambeila and Bessie. By its constitution the Governor 
of the National Bank of Egypt is its President, and its governing body sits 
at Cairo, The amount of the bank-note issue on December 31, 1926, was 
500,000 dollars. The notes circulate mainly in Addis Ababa. 

The current coin of Abyssinia is the Maria Theresa dollar and the 
MeneHk doHar. This latter coin, worth about 2s., weighs 28*076 grammes, 
*885 fine. It has nominally the same value as the Maria Theresa dollar, 
but in some places it is not taken at all. Other silver coins are the 
half, quarter, and sixteenth (girsh or piastre) of a dollar, and there is also 
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a copper coin, the Icaa, (= one- thirty-second of a dollar*). The number 
of piastres or besa obtainabl*- fur a dollar although thenreth-ally fixed by law, 
is in fact liable to constant fluctuation Various articles, however, are used 
as medium of exchange ; bars of salt are accepted as money in many parts 
of the country, at a fluctuatiu>£ rate according to supply and cost of transport. 
Cartridges are also currency, although to a diminishing exient ; and in most 
places barter prevails. 

The metric system of weights and measures is used to a certain extent in 
the capital and district bordering the railway line. The principal native 
weights and measures, which are also used in trade with foreigners, are 
shown below. 

Weights and Measures. 

Weights. 

Oke = weight of Maria Theresa/Menelik dollar = 28,067 grammes, approxim- 
ately 1 oz. avoirdupois. 

NcUr « 30 okets, approximately 1 lb. 14 ozs. avoirdupois. 

Farasula = 20 natrs, approximately 37i lbs. 

Kantar » 100 lbs. 

1 WaggioL (for ivory) = 480 dollars weight. 

1 „ (for rubber) = 640 dollars weight. 

Lineal Meastjees, 

Ki/m\d French Coudee (length of forearm and hand) = cubit — 50 centi- 
metres 19i inches. 

KhcUad =* 130 kinnds = 65 metres » 213 J feet, say 71 yards. 

Land Measure. 

The measure is a Gosha, which varies according to the quality of the land, 
and ranges between 15 kh/dads by 25 khaladb, and 7 khalads by 11 
kkalads, the latter equalling roughly 80 acres. 

Grain Measures. 

10 lc(yiLnna = 1 lada%, 

2 ladan = 1 dawala « 80 kilos. 

Measure for Honey and Civet. 

10 wanche (horn cups) =* 1 gowiido = about 3 litres. 

Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Abyssinia in Great Britain. 

None. 

2. Of Great Britain in Abyssinia. 

Minister. — Charles Henry Bentinck,0, M.G. (appointed February 24, 1925) 
Second Secretary. — Henry Dobinson, M.G. 

Consul at Addis Ababa. T, Maclean. 

There are Consuls also at HarraTj Gore, Maji, Dangila and Mega. 

There is also an Honorary British Vice-Consul at Jibuti in French 
Somaliland. 

Books of Eeference conceraiag Ahyssinia. 

The Royal Chronicle of Abyssinia 1769-1840. (Translaced hy H. W. BlondelK 
London, 1923. 

Agreement between the United Kingdom, France, and Italy respeeting Ahyssinia, 
signed December, 13, 1906. London, 1907. 
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AFGHANISTAN. 

AlFghanistan is a country of Asia' lying between parallels 29® and 38“ 20 
of north latitude, and 61® and 72® of east longitude, with a long narrow 
strip extending to 75® east longitude (Wakhan). For the boundaries, se& 
The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1925, pp. 654-65. 

On November 22, 1921, a treaty between Great Britain and Afghanistan 
was signed at Kabul, in accordance with which Great Britain recognises the 
oonjiplete independence of Afghanist4.n, and agrees to an interchange of 
diplomatic representatives ; while Afghanistan accepts the existing Anglo- 
Afghan frontier. The Afghan Government may import munitions of war 
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tbrougli India. The treaty is for a minimum period of three years. An Anglo- 
Afgl-an Trade Convenrion T\as ra tilled and eschauged on August 5, 1923. 

Eor earlier British lelatums with Afghanistan, see The Statesman’s 
Ybar-Book for 1916, pp. 662-3. 

AmanuUah KLail, the leigning King, the third son of Amir Habi- 
bullah Khan by his principal wile, Ulya Hazrat, was t)OTii on June 1, 1892, 
and succeeded on the assassination of hi& father, February 20, 1919. The 
Queen-Consort, the second wife ot the King, whom he married in 1914, is 
Surayva, her olliLial s;yle being the Shah Khanum. The King has five 
children: Prince Hidayatiillih Khan, the Shalizadijan, born on Jnne 6, 
1921 (son of the King’s tirst wife; : Prmce-«.s Sultanjan, oorn 1918 ; two other 
daughters born i espectivcdy in 1620 and 1923 ; and Piinee RahmatuIIah 
Khan, born in 1922. The Kin2 has five brothers: Inayatulla Khan (born 
Oct. 20, 1888), Hayatulla Khan (bom Dec. 29, 1888), Mohammed Kabir 
Khan (born Oct. 4, 1895), Asadulla Jan (bom May 23, 1910), and Obedulla 
Khan (born Nov. 18, 1915). Uncles of the King are : Aminulla l^an (bom 
Oct. 12, 1885) and Muhammad Umar Khan U'-orn Sept. 16, 1889). 

The title of King instead of Amir was adopted in 1926. 

The government of Afghanistan is, since 1922, a constitutional monarchy 
wich Legislative and State Assemblies, and a cabinet presided over by the 
King hiriiself. The country is divided into five mijor provinces of Kabul, 
Afghan Turkistan,- Kandahar, Herat, and Kataghan-Badakhslian ; and four 
minor provinces: Simat-i- Mashriqi (le. Eastern Province), Simat-i-Janubi 
(Southern Province), Farah, and Maimena. Each province is under a 
governor (called in major provinces Kaih-ul-Hukinneh and in minor 
provinces Kakim-i- Aala), 

There are separate departments of War, Foreign Affairs, Internal Affairs, 
Education, Commerce, Justice, and Revenue, each in charge of a Minister. 

Area and Population* — The extreme breadth of Afghanistan from 
north-east to south-west is about 7 00 miles ; its length from the Herat 
frontier to the Khaibar Pass, about 600 miles ; the area is given variously 
as about 245,000 or 270,000 -square miles. Population, according to the 
latest estimate, about eight millions. The languages s]>oken a^e Persian and 
Pushtoo, and Turkish in Turkistan and parts of Badakhshan. The pre* 
dominant religion is Islam. 

The largest towns are Kabul, the capital (population about 100,000), 
Kandahar (population with submbs 60,000), Herat (population 121,000), 
and Mazar-i Sharif (46,200). 

Instruction. — Besides the two principal colleges in Kabul— the Harbia 
or Military College, and the ffabibia or Arts College — there are a number 
of others for civil servants, fine arts, etc. Elementary and secondary schools 
exist throughout the country. Elementary education is free and com- 
pulsory, and liigher education is also free. Two schools under French and 
German superintendence respectively have recently been opened. In the 
1927 Budget provision was made for opening 27 new primary boys’ schools 
and 3 girls’ schools, also schools of agriculture and telegraphy. 

Justice. — The law is based on the or Islamic law. Lower 

Courts {MahaMmOni-Jbtidaia) are established in each seat of government, 
and Higher Courts {MahnkimaA-Mitrafkuih) may have appeals from the 
former brought before them A High Court in Kabul is the supreme 
judicial authority. In many instances efiorts aie made by litigants to com- 
pose their differences by the aid of unofficial juries in each locality. 
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Finance. — The revenue of Afghdnistan is subject to considerable 
fluctuations. The Government share of the produce recoverable is said to 
vary from one-thiid to one-tenth according to the advantages of irrigation. 
The total revenue is estimated at about fifty million rupees, a considerable 
portion of which is found from Customs. 

Defence. — Iii addition to a standing army numbering about 25,000 all 
arms, the King can count on the support of large numbers of well-armed 
tribesmen, who rally to his standaid in time of war. The regular army is 
recruited on the Hnsht Nafari sy^ttm, by which one in every eight of the 
able-bo(iied population is conscripted for service The army generally is 
trained and organised moie on the lines of a gemlarmeiie than of a modern 
army. Officers graduate at a military collejie, hut recently large batches of 
cadets have been sent to foreign capitals to undetgo training, particularly to 
Turkey, and Turkish influence may be said to predominate in the army. A 
sma'l air force is maiiiiained under Riiasinn influence, the personnel V iiig 
obtained fiom Moscow under contract; but a considerable nuu-her ot Afghan 
stud'-nt-^ are undergoing aeronautical training in Moscow and Pans. The 
real military strength of Afghanistan lies in the rugged and inhospitable 
nature of the country. 

Production and Industry. — Although the greater pait of Afghanistan 
is more or less mountainous, and a good deal ot the country is too dry and rocky 
for successful cultivation, yet there are many fertile plains and valley^, which, 
with the assistance of irrigation from small rivers or wells, yield very satis- 
factory crops of fruit, vegetables, and cereals There are two harvests in the 
year in most parts of Afghanistan. One of these is ^own in the end of autumn 
and reaped in summer, and consists of wheat, barley, Emm Lens^ and Oicer 
arietinum, with some peas and beans. The other harvest is sown in the end 
of spring and reaped in autumn. It consists of rice, millet, arzna {Panicum 
Indian -*oru, Ac The castor-oil plant, madder, and th(- asafcetida 
plant abound. Fruit, viz. the apple, pear, almond, peach, quinc.e, apricot, 
plum, cherry, pomegranate, grape, fig, mulberry, i.s produced in profuse 
abundance. They form a staple food of a large class ot the people throughout 
the year, both m the fresh and preserved state, and in the latter conditiou are 
exported in great quantities. The fat-tailed sheep is native to Afghanistan. 
It is charactHri.sed by the iramen.'.e weight and size of it‘i tail, caused by 
development of masses of fat, forming stores ot nourishment which are 
drawn upon during the winter months, when fodder is scarce. These sheep 
furnish the principal meat diet of the inhabitants, and the gi*ease of »he tail 
is a substitute for butter. The wool and shins not only provide material 
for warm apparel, but also furnish the country’s main article of export. 

Northern Afghanistan is reputed to be tolerably rich in copper, and 
lead and iron are tound in many parts. Coal is found in the Ghorhand 
Valley and near the Khurd Kabul r«ss Gold in small quantities is Mso 
brought from the Laghman Hills and Kunar, Badakhshan is said to be the 
only couTitry in the world to produce first-quality lapis lazuli. This is 
smuggled in c» nsiderablc quantities to China and Bokhara. 

Silks, felts, carpets, articlej" from camels' and goats’ hair, are some of 
the principal industries. At Kdbul, soap, cloth, boots, and some other 
articles arc manufactured for local consumptioii, but chiefly for the army 
The sheepskin cnat, or manufacture is one of the important industries. 

The Government factories and workshops at Kdi'ul nave as their partial 
object public' education in mechanical methods and appliances, and as a 
feature of such work classes are organised in different industries. 
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GoiXIlIL6rce, — No accurate registration of the trade of Afghanistan has 
yet been obtained. The trans-frontier trade befvreen India and Afghanistan 
(according to Indian statistics) was as follows in five years ending March 31: 


- 

1920-21 

1921-22 

19-22-23 1 

lit23-24 j 

1924-25 

Imports into India . I 

Exports into Afghanistan . | 

£ 

1,543,200 

1,328,500 

£ 

809,500 1 
1,358,700 

£ 

l,G0r.,l60 j 
1,575,240 1 

£ 1 
943,350 ! 
1,725,850 

1 £ 
203,100 

1 122,(300 


Of the exports from India to Afghanistan the chief items are cotton goods, 
indigo and other dyeing materials, sugar, hardwaie, leather and silver trea- 
sure. The imports into India include timber, fruits and vegetables, grain 
and pulse, ghi and other provisions, asafoetida and other drugs, spices, wool, 
silk, cattle, hides, and tobacco. 

CoumnillieatiorLS. — Afghanistan is not a member of the International 
Postal Union. Letters, etc., from all parts of the w'orld have to be sent to 
Peshawar. They are forwarded by the Indian Postal Department to the 
Frontier and are there handed over to the Afghan postal oificials and sent 
to their destination ‘unpaid,’ Afghan postage being recovered from the 
addressee on delivery. 

The trade routes of Afghanistan are as follows : — From Persia by Meshed 
to Herat ; from Bokhdra by Merv to Herdt ; from Bokhara by Karshi, Balkh, 
and Khulm to Kabul ; from East Turkistan by Badakhshan and Nuristan 
(formerly Kafiristan) to Kabul ; from India by the Khaibar road to Kabul ; 
from India by the Gomal Pass to Ghazni an i Kelat-i-GhUzai ; from Ohaman, 
the terminus of the North-Western Railway beyond Quetta, to Kandahar and 
thence to Kabul or Herat ; from Parachinar (Kurram) via Peiwar and 
Shutargardan Passes to Logar and Kabul. 

There are no railways in the t-ountry. The following roads are fit for 
motor traffic, except attei* snow or heavy rain, but are badly constructed 
and mostly uiimetalled: Khdibar-Kabul, Kabul- Kandahar, Kabul-Gardez, 
Kandahar-Chaman, and Kabul- Bamian. in addition there aie some 200 
miles of minor roads ht for motor traffic, mostly in the vicinity of KabuL 
Merchandise, however, is still transported chiefly on camel or pony back. 
There are practically no navigable rivers in Afghanistan, and timber is the 
only article of commerce conveyed by water, floated down stream in rafts. 
Telephones are installed in a few of the larger towns. There is telegraphic 
communication hetwe*-!! Peshawar- Kabul, Kabul- Kandahar, and under con- 
struction between Termez-Kabul, Kaudahar-(Jhanian and Kaudahar-Henit. 
A wireless installation connects Kabul with Eastern Europe and India. 

Money and Currency- — The following new coinage was introduced 
in March 1926 : Gold coins : the amani, equivalent to Rs, 20 Afghani, and 
the half-a?7ia?w ; silver coios: the Afghani rupee, equivalent to lUO pools, 
the half- Afghani, and ihe 2Q‘pooli; copper coins: the 10-pooti, the 5'pooli 
and the 2-pooli. The old coinage has not yet been withdiawn. Re ative 
values fixed by the Afghan Government are as follows: 11 Kabuli rupees 
equal 10 Afghani rupees ; 1 Kabuli rupee equals 91 pools, 

WeigMs and Measures* — ^The metric units have now officially 
replaced the old Afghani units— -the Gaz-i-shah (the Persian Zar), the linear 
standard equal to 40-95 inches ; the 6az-i-zarib, the square standard equal to 
3,000 to 1,066 Gaz-i-shah or 1,294 to 1,379 square yards, about J acre ; and 
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the Gaz-i-nix niemar^ the cubic standard equal to one cubic Gaz-i-sbab or 
1,625 cubic feet. All avoirdu[)Ois weights, formerly current bitbeito under 
tbe name uakbud (3 grains), are now in terms of the gi’amme. 

Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Afghanistan in Geeat Beitain. 

Envoy and Mini&ior, — Shuja-ed-Dowleb Khan. 

Secntaries. — Gbulam Ji'ani Khan, Beyed Akram Kban, Abdullab Kban, 
and Mubammad Yunus Khan. 

There is an Afghan Consul-General at tbe beadciuartera of tbe govern- 
ment in India, Consuls at Bombay and Karachi, and visa officials at Peshawar 
and Quetta. 

2. Of Geeat Britain in Afghanistan, 

Envoy mvd Minister. — Lt.-Col. Sir F. H. Humpbrys, K.B.E., C.I.E. 
(appointed January 27, 1922). 

Qounsellor , — B. J Goul<i, C I.E., I.C.S. 

Secretary. — Oa]>tain G. Kirkbride, Political Department. 

Military Attack4.—‘lAz.\QrV* C. E. Dodd, D.S.O. 

Oriental Secretary. — K. B. Sheikh Mabbub Ali Khan. 

There are consuls at Jaldlabid and Kandahar. 

Tbe following countries have also legations in Kabul : France, Germany, 
Italy, Soviet Russia, Turkey and Persia. 

Books of Eeference. 

Imperial Gazetteer of India— AfgliaaistAn and Nepal. 1908. 

Accounts relating to the trade by Land of British India with Foreign Countries. 
Annual. Calcutta. 

Parliamentary Papers, Afghanistdn, 1878-1899. 

Treaty between the British and Afghan Govemiuents. Signed at Kabul, November 22, 
1921. (Elatih cations eachanged at Kabul, PebiuaJTT 6, 1922.) London, 1922. (Treaty 
Series, No. 19 (1922). Cmd. 1786.) 

The Second Afghan War, 1878-bO. Prepared in tne Intelligence Branch of the Indian 
Army Headquarters. London, 1908. 

Bellew (H. W.), Afghanistan and the Afghdns, London, 1879 ; and The Races of Afghdnis- 
tin, 1880. 

Ourxon (Hon. G. N.), Ruasiskin Central Asia. [Contains bibliography .] London, 1889. 

Daly (Mrs. Kate), Eight Years ainong the Afghans. London, 1905. 

Elphfnstone (Hon. M.), An Account of the Kingdom of Cabul and its Dependencies 
London, 1815. 

Forbes (A.), The Afghan Wars, 1889-42 and 1878-80. London, 1892. 

Ffiron(R.), L’Afghaniatan : Geographic, Histoire, Ethnogra 3 ^hie,Vo 3 ages. Paris, 1926. 

0ray (T ), At the Court of tne Ameer. New ed. London, 1901. 

Eamilton (Angus), AfghinisUn. London, 1906. 

JSarma (Col. H. B.), The Second Afghan War. Westminster, 1899. 

Laeoste (B. de), Around Afghanistan. London, 1909. 

MacUa.hon{X H.), The Southern Borderlands of Afghanistan. London, 1897, 

Malleson (G. B.), History of Afghinistan 2nd edition. 1879. 

Martin (P. A ), Under tlie Ahsolnte Emir. New York and London, 1907. 

Noyc«(F), England, India, and Afghanistan. London, 1902. 

Fewnele (P. L.), Among the Wild Tnbea of the Afghan Frontier, London, 1911. 

Starr (L A.), Frontier Folk of the Afglian Border. (An AJbuiu of Illustrations.) 
London, 1921. 

8ultdn Mahomed Khdn (Mir Mun.shi) (Editor), The Life of Abdur Rahman, Amir of 
Afghanistan 2 vols. London, 1900, —Constitution and Laws of Afghanistan. London, 1910. 

Tate (G P,), The Kingdom of Afghanistan. Bombay, 1911. 

Thornton (MV. and Mrs,), Loaves from an Afghan Scrap Book. London, 1910. 

TrinhUr (Emil)-— Quer durch Afghanistan nach Indien. Berlin, 1925. English 
translation, by B. K. Foatherstone, London, 1928, 

laU (Mioor C. E.), Northern AfghanlstAn. London, 1888. 
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ALBANIA. 

(Shqypenia.) 

The territory known as Albania was made up of tlie old Turkish Provinces 
of Scutari and of Yanina, and of the parts of the Ottoman vilayets of 
Kossovo and Monastir, which bordered upon those Provinces. The Albtanians 
are divided into two principal groups — the Ghegs, who live in the north, and 
the Tosks, who live in the south. 

Little is known of their early history. Prom 1431, when the Turks 
captured Yanina, the Albanians remained under Turkish rule, except for two 
brief periods of independence, first between 1443 and 1468, under Prince 
George Castriot II, surnamed Scanderheg, and again in the eighteenth 
century, under the Tosk, Ali Tepeleu ot Yanina, in the south, and the 
Bushati Dynasty of Scutari, in the north. In 1830 the short-lived Albanian 
League was founded, and ruled Albania for two years, making an unsuccessful 
effort to obtain indspendenfe. 

The independence of Albania was procdaimed at Valona on November 28, 
1912, and on December 20, 1912, the London Ambassadorial Conference 
agreed to the pnnci})le of Albanian independence. Subsequently that Con- 
ference approximately decided the frontiers of the new country, and agreed 
that a European Prince be nominated to rule it. Prince William of Wied, 
having accepted the crown of the new country from an Albanian deputation, 
which offered it to him at Neuwied, on Pebraary 21, 1914, anived at Durazzo 
on March 7, 1914. The Government of the country was vested in the hands 
of the Prince, supported and advised by a financial International Commission 
of Control, the creation of which was agreed to by the Ambassadorial 
Conference in July, 1913. 

After the outbreak of the European War in 1914, the Prince and nearly 
all the members of the International Commission left Albania, which fell 
into a state of anarchy. It was not until June 3, 1917, that the general in 
charge of the Italian forces proclaimed Albania an independent country, and 
a provisional Government was set up at Durazzo. A Republic was subse- 
quently proclaimed with a constitution, under which there is a Parliament 
of 54 members elected every 4 years and a Senate of 18 members, 12 elected 
for 6 years aud 6 nominated. 

Presidervt of the Repuhlic . — Ahmed Zogu (elected January 31, 1925), 

The President, who is elected for 7 years by the Senate and Chamber 
sitting as the National Assembly, has the same extcutive powers as those 
enjoyed by the President of the United States. 

On Notember 27, 1927, a treaty of friendship and ai‘bitration was signed 
at Tirana between Albania and Italy. 

Area and Population, — The frontiers of Albania, which were pro- 
visional, were shown in the map of the Balkan Peninsula which accompanied 
The Statesman’s Y'ear-Book for 1914. An International Commission in 
1925 definitely determined the boundaries of Albania. The estimated 
probable area of the country is about 17,374 square miles, while the 
population is estimated at 831,877, and divided as follows: — 


- 

North 

Albania 

Central 

AUiania 

Bonth 
Alban in 

Total 

, Per cent. 

Mahomiuedan . . ' 

160,673 

254,884 • 

169,218 
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71 

Roman Catholic 
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82 

I SS,9S7 

; 10 

National Albanian 
Orthodox Ohnrch . 

2,705 

36,816 1 

119,194 

1 158.215 

i 

Total . 

248,876 

295,057 

288,-144 I 

1 831,877 

1 - ■ 
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The country is divided into 8 provinces, named after the principal towns, 
which with estimated population are as follows : — Durazzo, 5,000 ; Scutari, 
32,000; Korytza, 24,000 ; Elbaaau, 13,000; Tirana, the capital, 12,000; 
Argyrocastro, 12,000 ; Berat, 8,500 ; Valona, 6,600. 

Religion and Instruction.— There is no state religion. About Uo- 
thirds ol the Albanians are Moslems. Of the remaining one-third the 
Chnstiaus in the north are for the most part Roman Catholics, and the 
Christians in the south are members of the Greek -Orthodox Albanian Church, 
which is under the rule of the Archbishop of Tirana and four bishops. A 
concordat between the Vatican and Albania was couclutled in 1928, The 
Holy See is represented in Albania by an Apostolic Delegate, and as a result 
of the concordat Albania will appoint a diplomatic representative to the 
Vatican. In Albania the freedom of the Roman Catholic Church is assured. 

There are 648 primary schools in the country, of which 474 have only 
one class, while 28 have five classes. There are 864 teachers and about 
24,000 pupils. There are, besides, 12 continuation schools, 2 secondary 
schools (at Scutaii and Korytza), and a teachers’ training college at Elbasan, 
opened in 1921. There is also an American technical school and a college 
for girls in Tirana. 

Justice. — There is in every province a tribunal of first instance with 
three judges, and a court of cassation, composed of six judges, at Tirana. 
Cn January 1, 1928, the new Albanian Penal Code, which is based on that 
of Itrily, came into force, to take the place of the Cttoman laws previously 
imposed. According to the new Code poljgamy is abolished, although 
Islam is the dominant religion in Albania. 


Eiuauce, — The estimated revenue and expenditure for five years ending 
March 31 is as follows (in gold francs) : — 


1 

1028-24 j 

3924-25 

1926-26 

1926-27 1 

1927-281 

Expenditure . 
Bevenae . . 

gold francs 
21,«64 078 ' 
2I,6<!4,178 

gold francs 
17,374,500 
24,109 257 

gold franca 
16,7s 1,150 
28,223,142 

gold francs 

23 0( 9,260 
23,102,007 

gold francs 
26,000,000 
29,0u0,000 


^ Estimates. 


In 1927 tne principal items of revenue were : — customs duties, 5,496,700 
gold francs; State lands and forests, 1,322,010 gold francs; posts and 
telegraphs, 357,000 gold francs ; and the principal items of expenditure; — 
army, 6,061,814 gold francs j posts and telegraph service, 893,540 gold 
francs. 

In May 1926 Albania obtained a foreign loan for the nominal amount of 
70,600,000 gold francs, taken up by the Con pany for the Economic Develop- 
ment of Albania, and guaranteed by the yield of all the Albanian Customs 
and by the monopolies on salt, matches cigarette papers and playing cards. 
The loan, which is also guaiantee«i by the Italian Treasury, was to be used 
exclusively in carrying out public works. 

Refeuce.—Military service is compulsory and begins at the age of 18. 
Liability to service continues to the age of 60, Service in the active army is 
for 18 nmuths. The peace strength of the army is 7,657. The gendarmerie 
numbers 3,134. 

Production and Industry.— The Albanian economic system is very 
‘primitive ; each family provides for its own needs. Great tracts of the 
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country remain uncultivated, and the areas at present under cultivation are 
dealt with in a primitive way. The State owns some 125.000 acres of the 
best land in the plain betwe^-n the rivers hhkuinbi and Vojussa. The country 
for the greaier part is rugged, wild, and mountainous, the exceptions being 
along the A driatic littoral and the Korytza Basin, which are fertile. Tobacco, 
timber, wool, hides, furs, cheese and dairy products, ftsh, olive oil, com, 
cattle and bitumen are the principal products of the country. Cuttle- 
breedingr receives s]»ecial attention. The wool is made up into coarse and 
heavy native cloth and exported. There aie vast tracts of forest land com- 
posed of oak, walnut and chestnut trees, as well as beeches, pines and firs. 
The mineial wealth of Albania is considerable but undeveloped. The 
only industries in the countiy are those connected with agriculture, such as 
flour-milling, olive-pressing and cheese-making. 


Coxnnierce* — Imports and exports for 5 years are shown as follows (in 
gold francs) : — 


- 

1922 

1923 

i 

1924 

1 1926 

1026 

imports 

12,099,516 

23 418,035 

20,489,-= 8S 

21,799,411 

24,864,731 

Exports 

2,96 L 996 

8,137,917 

12,379,410 

17,122,761 

11,963,962 


In 1926 the principal articles of import were (in gold fianes) : — cotton 
goods, 2,619,318; woollen goods, 1,986,752: kerosine, 707,458; petrol, 
636,331 ; motor-cars, 392,094. The xniucipal exports were cheese, 
2,546,980 ; grains, 1,308,783 ; hides, 1,146,841 ; audcmous fruits, 374,591. 

In 1926 the imports fiom Italy amounted to 16,673,559 g(»ld francs, or 
67 per cent, of the total compared with 75* per cent, in 1925. Greece 
followed with 12*5 per cent. (20*7 per cent, in 19*>5h United Kingdom 
1,233,766 gold francs or 5 per cent, of the total, and Yugoslavia 4*5 j er cent. 
Exports to Italy m 1926 amounted to 5,484,136 gold francs, or 45'8 per 
cent, of the total as against 67 per cent in 1925. Greece ranks second with 
32 8 per cent. (25*7 per cent, in 1925), while the United States was third 
with 16*7 per cent. (15 per cent, in 1925). 

Central Albania has no roads, but in the South the Italian administration 
has constructed military roads extending South via Tepeleni and Argyro- 
castro, and North and East via Liascoviki aud Erzek to Korytza. Northern 
Albania has one road, connecting Durazzo and Tirana with Alessio and 
Scutari. Total length of roads, 310 miles. A railway to join Durazzo with 
Tirana, 22 miles in length, is under construction. The ports are five in 
number, viz. San Giovanni di Medua, Durazzo, Valona, Porto Palermo, and 
Santi Quaranta ; but all the ports need to be improved. Two Italian 
shipping lines maintain communications with the xesi of Europe. 

BRXLkilLg and Ctureiicy* — Uji September 2, 1926, the National Bank 
of Albania was established in R«>me, with branches in Tirana, Durazzo, 
Coriza, Valona and Scutari. It has a capital of 12,600,000 gold Irancs, 
of which 49 per cent, was subscribed in Albania, and 51^ per cent, bv an 
international financial group headed by the Credito Italiano. The Bank 
has the exclu'-ive right of issuing paper money and metal coinage. A new 
currency based on notes freely convertible into gold coin, gold exchange, or 
foreign bank notes convertible into gold has recently been established. The 
monetary unit chosen is the gold franc (5 (.3225806 gr. 900 fine), with 

a parity of approximately 25 to the £. 
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The Bank has already issued Bank notes of 100, 20, 5 gold francs and 
5 Leh (1 gold franc) ; and metallic currency as follows: — gold, 100 and 20 
franc pieces; silver, 6, 2 and 1 franc pieces; nickel, 1, J and J LeJc; and 
bronze, 0*10 and 0*05 Lek. On March 31, 1927, there were in circulation 
notes amounting to 2,657,000 francs and coin to the value of 465,000 francs, 
of which 159,000 francs were gold. The cover for the note circnlatiou on 
that date consisted of 5,848,000 francs, of which 1,229,000 francs were in 
gold (46 per cent.), 3,812,000 francs in Swiss francs and 807,000 francs in 
other cnrrencies. 


Diplomatic Bepresentatives, 

1. Of Albania in Gee at Britain. 

Minister and Enwy.’^l\\ 2 & Bey Vrioni (appointed May 15, 1925). 

2. Of Great Britain in Albania. 

Minister and Envoy and Coim.d-Ge'neraL — William Seeds (appointed 
September 17, 1926). 

Socks of Beference. 

Acta et Diplomata Res Albaniae Mediae Aetatis illustrantia (by Dr. L. de Thalloc 2 y, 
C. Jirecek, aJid E. de Sufflay). Vol. I. Vienna, 1913. 

BaUlacci (A.), Itinerari Albonesi Rome, 1917. 

.8oi6J‘cari(J.), L’Albame eties Albanais. Paris, 1921. 

Bratlsford (H N,), Macedonia, its Ra/’es and tbeir Puiure. London, 1906. 

Calmlis (A.), Economic and Financial Situation of Albania. League of Nations Financial 
Committee, 1922. 

Ceretti (G. D.), L Albania m grigio verde. Florence, 1920. 

Ckekresi (Comstantine), Albania Past and Present. London, 1930. 

Durham (Edith), The Struggle for Scutari. London, 1914.— High Albania. London, 
1909 

GeorgevUoh (Dr. Vladan), Les Albanais et les Grand es Puissances. Paris, 1918. 
Oithert (P.), Ln^s pays de V Albanie et lour histoire. Paris, 1014. 

Godmi (Justin), L’ Albanie en 1921. Paris, 1922. 

Oopcevte (Spiridon), Das Furstcntura Albanien, seine Vergangenbeit, ethnographischen 
Verhaltnisse, politische Lage und Anssichten 5ir die Zukunft. Berlin, 1914. 

Louis (Dr. H.}, Albumen, Erne Landeskunde vornehmlich auf Grand elgener Beisen. 
StutJgart, 1927. 

Louia-Jaray (G.), L’ Albanie inconnue. Paris, 1018, 

Maneh (P.), Pekmesi (G ), and Stotz (A.), Albanesische Bibliograpbie. Vienna, 1909. 
Peaeoele (W.), Albania, the foundling State of Europe. London, 1914. 

Sieberts (P ), Albanien und die Albanesen. Vienna, 1910. 

Thalloczy (L.), lUyrisch-Albanische Forschungen. Leipzig, 1916. 

Wace (A. J. B.), and Thompson (M.S,), The Nomads of the Balkans. London, 1934. 
Wooda (H. Charles), The Danger Zone of Europe. London, 1911. 


ARABIA. 

Arabia is essentially a desert country comprising an area of roughly 
1,000,000 square miles and inhabited for the most part by nomadic Bedouin 
tribes eking out a precarious pastoral existence by the breedmg of camels, 
sheep and goats. Bounded on the north by Iraq, Syria and Trans-Jordan 
(Palestine), it is enclosed on the other three sides by the sea — the Red Sea 
on the west, the Indian Ocean on the south and the Persian Gulf on the 
east. The land-surface of the peninsula enclosed within these limits slopes 
down steadily from the elevated mountain barrier, which runs down the 
whole length of its western side parallel with the feed Sea*, to sea-level on 
the Persian Gulf, and the uniformity of this slope is only interrupted in the 
extreme south-eastern corner of the peninsula, where the mountains of the 
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Oman district rear their crests to an elevation of 10, 000 feet above sea-level. 
Witli the esception of this inountainou'' district and the similar district of 
Yemen, Afalda is a barren country consisting of vast tracts of steppe-de^e^t, 
sand- waste and mountainous wildenness. It is a country of indgnificant rain- 
fall (Yemen .ind Oman excejited) ; here and there, scattered oises, or oas's- 
gTOups, are formed. The Taif district, for instance, in the Hei.tz mountains 
above Mecca, the Qasim and Jabal Shammar province- in Central Arabia and 
the Hasa province near- tlie Persian Gulf are among the f;est examples of 
such districts, while Madina, Taima, Riyadh, Jauf and IVadi Dawasir are 
but a few among the many large oases which occur frequently throughout 
the country. 

The population of Arabia cannot be estimated with any certainty, but 
would seem to he about 7 millions. 

The inhabitants of Arabia are at present found in every degree of 
transition from the purely nomadic life of the Bedouin to the highly developed 
though simple civic life of the gi eater towns such as Madina, Anaiza, or 
Buraida This developnjent has been accompanied hyconespoii ding pol'tieal 
changes and the patriarchal, tribal organisation of the Bedouin has w^ ahened 
steadily before a natural tendency to coinmunai organisation into States 
and principalities imposed on the people by the development of civic life. 
The introduction of modern fire-arms and the growth of an Arab nationalist 
spirit (directed against Turkish domination) in the borderlands of Syria and 
Iiuq tended to encourage this process during the first decade of the present 
century, and the rise to power of Abdul Aziz ibn Sand, the present Sultan erf 
Nejd, gave it a further impetus. Ibn Saud set to work to organise the 
unsettled Bedonin into civic communities undt-r cover of a givat Wahhabi 
revival, and in the spring of 1913 stmek the first blow for the Arabs against 
the Turks by capturing the Hasa province from the latter. The Great War 
completed and stereotyped the process of political organisation in Arabia, 
and the ejection of the Torks from the Hejaz, Asir and Yemen left the Arabs 
to work out their own salvation unchecked by foreign control. Internecine 
warfare not unnaturally followed, and the result of a six years’ struggle is that 
a single power (the Ibn Saud dynasty of Nejd) achieved a paramount position 
throughout the peninsula beyond the southern coastal fringe, where the States 
of Yemen and Oman are the most important of those which maintam an 
independent existenfe together with the lesser luincipalities of Kuv\ait and 
Bahrain, the tru«'ial chiefs of the Oman coast, the Hadramaut and the Aden 
hinterland, all of which enjoy in a greater or less degree the protection of 
Great Britain. The princii'ality of Asir, reduced in extent to a mere strip of 
the coast between Hali Point and Jizan, maintained a precarious independence 
between Ibn Baud and the Imam of the Yemen until in October, 1926, it was 
placed under the protectorate of the former ; while the Hejaz was annexed at 
the end of 1925 by Ibn Saud, who is now King of Hejaz. The northern 
province of Aqaba- Maan was annexed by the British Government to the 
Palestine mandated area in July 1925. 

The Kingdom of Hejaz and Nejd. — At the end of the nineteenth century 
the Wahhabi State of Nejd formed a part of the dominions of the Amirate of 
Jabal Shainmar, which, in the reiun of Muhammad ihn Rashid, had by 
ernshiog the rival dynasty of Ibn Saud established itself as the dominant 
power in Central Arabia, The surviving representatives of the Wahhabi 
dynasty of Ibn Saud were in exile at Kuwait. In 1901, however, Abdul 
Aziz III ibn Saud, G.O.I.E , then a youth of 20 and the repre-^entative of a 
cadet branch of the dynasty, recovered the Wahhabi capital of Riyadh from the 
Rashidite forces by a bold stroke, and by 1908, when Abdul Aziz ibn Rashid, 
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the successor of Muhammad ihn Rashid, was killed in battle, had largely 
re-established the position ot his dynasty throughout the temtory ruled by 
his gTdintfather, Faisal ihn Saud, i. e. trom the Qdsim province in the north 
to Wadi Dawasir in the south, and from the confines of the Hejaz on the 
west to the confines of the Hasa province (held by the Turks) on the east. 
In 1910 he initiated at Artawiya the Wahhabi revival, whi< h has since 
produ ed such far-reaching results, and in the spring of 1914 he wreste 1 the 
Hasa province from the Turks, thus extending his teriitones on the east to 
the Persian Gulf. During the war he, like the Grand Sheiif of Mecca, 
allied himself with Great Britain, but, after a failure against Ibn Rashid, 
who was III alliance with the Turks, in January 1915, at the battle of 
Jarnib, he played no active part in the war till 1918, when a renewal of his 
activities against Ibn Rashid met with no sub^aiitial success. At this 
penod his territories were exactly as they were at the outbreak of the 
Great War, while the oasis of Khurma, on his western frontier, was claimed 
by Hnseiu as belon^ng to the Hej^iz. This claim on the part of the Hejaz 
was destined to pi ceipitate a contiict of far-reaching consequences between the 
two States, and Hiisein enjoyed the advantage of alliance with Dm Rashid, 
the Amir of Jabal Shainmar, who, apart from the traditional enmity of the 
Rasliid and Sand dynasties, had evety reason to desire to avenge himself on 
Ibn Saud for the latter’s activities agamst him during the Great War* Ibn 
Saud with cliaracteristic vigour did not allow himself to rest content with 
mere defence. In 1919 the Arabian war may be deemed to have .started in 
earnest. In May oi th-ityeai Husein his troops to ocmipy Khnrma, the 
disputed ossis, but Ibn S.md’8 Wahhabis met and annihilated them at 
Turaba, which was* duly anueved to Nejil. In 1920 Ibu Baud captured and 
annexed Abha ai id other parts of upland Asir, the Idtisi being in league with 
Hiisein, Meantime he had kept up .steady pressure auainst Jabal Shauimar, 
and m August, 1921, he captured Hail, the capital ; the .surviving remnants 
of the Risliid dynasty were led into captivity to Riyadh and tiie Amirate of 
Jabal Shariimar was annexed to his dominions. In July 1922 he captured 
the Jauf district from the Shalan dynasty and e.vteuded his influence up 
Wadi Sirhdii (January 1926). Mi-anwliile Wahhabi forces occupied Taima 
and Khdibar on the confines of the Hejaz, and Ibn Sand’s dominions seemed 
to have reached their natural limit, embracing as they did the whole area 
of Desert Arabia. An attempt made under British auspices at the beginning 
of 1924 to coinpo-se the difierencas betw en Ibn Saud and the Shentian rulers 
of the Hejaz, Trons-Jonlan and Iraq broke down at the confereme ol Kuwait. 
In September 1924, accordingly, a Wahhabi force appeared before Taif, the 
summer »*apital of the Hejaz, who-e gamson (ied, leaving the town an easy 
prey to the invaders. Shorrly afterwards cheSlierinau troops were attecked, 
and defeated at Hadda. King Huseiu having abdicated, his successor Ali 
movcwi the seat of government to Jedda, and on Ocbiber 13, 1924, the 
Wahhabis entered Mecca without 0 [»po 8 ition for the second time in their 
history. Ibn Saud himself arrived at the city on December 5, and for the 
first time in his life performed the customary rites in the Great M().sqiie. 
King Ali remaine<l behind the walls of J»dda till December 19, 1925, when, 
Madina having fallen, he was compelled to abdicate and leave Hejaz. Ibn 
Saud entered Jeddn, and on Jununry 8, 1926, he was proclaimed king in 
Mecca under the style King of Hejaz and Sultan of Nej<l and its depen- 
dencies. On May 20, 1927, a treaty was sigat*d at Jeddah between Great 
Britain and Ibn Saud, by which the former recognized the complete 
indt-pendence of the dominions of the latter. 

Ibn Saud has placed his State in a dominant position among the States of 
Arabia. His capital is at Riyadh, whence he exercises effective control, over 
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the whole peninsula except the areas already mentioned. His administration 
is simple and of a patriarchal character, without ininisiers of State or other 
imitatiMna of Western governments. The law of the land is the Sharia admin- 
istered by Cadis m the various districts under the control of chief Shaiks at 
Riyadh and Mecca. A special administration exists m the Hasa firovince 
lor the C'dlection of Customs duty, one of the cliiet s*'»urces of State revenue, 
while laud revenue, which takes the form of a tithe on date and corn 
cultivation, is collected by revenue officials woiking under the orders of the 
various district governors, who likewise make tht- necessary arrangetnenis 
for the collection of * amel and sheep tax from the Bedouin. The chief admin- 
istrative divisions or districts of the Kingdom ot Nejd ate : (1) Ha^a , (2) Aridh 
including Riyadh ; (3) Wadi Dawasir ; (i) Aflaj ; (5) Khurj ; (6) Sudair; (7) 
Mahmd.1 ; (8) Washm ; (9) Qasim ; (10) Jabal Shamniar including Hail ; (11) 
Jaut ; and (12) numerous scattered oasis groiif )3 such as Khurma, Turaba, 
Ranya, and Khaibar, each of which is administered independently by a local 
Amir. The total population is estiinated at about 3,000,000. Towns with a 
population exceeding 10,000 inhabitants are; (1) Huiuf; (2) ^unarraz; (3) 
Riyadh ; (4) Shaq^m ; (6) Anaiza ; (6) Buraida ; (7) Hail ; (8) Jauf : (9» Sakaka ; 
and (10) Hauta. Of these Hufuf lias a population of about 30,000, but n«»ne of 
the others exceed 20,000 The products of Nejd are dates, wheat, barley, fruit 
of various kinds, hidi-s, wool, clariHed butter (sa'iimn or gbi) and abas (Arab 
cloaks), besides camels, horses, donkeys and shee]>. The export trade is still 
insignificant, though capable of considerable di^velopment espet ially as regards 
dates, hides find «*larified butter. The export of Arab horses to hombay is not 
as active ab it was in the pnst, but the annual export of camels to Syria and 
Egypt is a steady source of income to the Bedouin. The chief imports of 
Nejd are piece-goods, tea, coffee, sugar and rice. 

Ibn Baud has thirteen surviving sous, of whom the four eldest are Saud, 
aged 22, Faisal, aged 19, Muhammad and Khalid, and numerous daughters. 
The surviving memlters of the Ibn Rashid dynasty in captivity at Riyadh are 
Abdullah ibn Mitab, who became Amir of Hail on the assassination of his 
cousin, Saud ibn Rishid, in May- 1920, and Muhammad ibn Talal, who 
succeeded Abdullah for a brief reign before the fall of Hail in the summer of 
1921. 

The now extinct Hashimite dynasty of Hejaz was a creation of the Great War ; 
it ceased to exist on December 19, 1925. At an early stage of the hobCilities 
between the Allies and Tin key Husein ibn Ali, then Grand Sberif of Mecca, 
received fr«tm Great Britain a guaiantee of the autonomy and independence 
of the Arab countrir-s in the event of a successful rebellion against the Turks, 
and on June 5, 1916, he raised the standard of revolt and prochiimed his inde- 
pendence. In November of the same year, having by tben captured Jedda, 
Mecca and Taif, he assumed the title of King, while the subsequent Treaty 
of Peace with Turkey recognised the Hejaz as a free and iudepeiident State, 
While, however, he was ondy recognised as King of the Hejaz by the British 
Government, Husein a-^pired to a greater position, and commonly assumed in 
his correwp mdence the title of King of the Arabs. The early months «>f 1924 
witnessed the assumption bv King Husein of the Califate, rendered vacant by 
the de}>osition of Sultan Abdul JVIaiid by the Turk.s, and this act, together 
with the breakdown of a conJert-nre held at Kuwait under the i-iuspices of the 
British Goveruiuent for a settlement of outstanding differences between Ibn 
Saud on the one hand and the various Shenfian rulers on the other, 
precipitated the renewal of hostilities with the result iiuiicated above. 

The frontiers of the Hejaz ar** nut sufficiently definite to allow of anything 
tike an accurate estimate ol its area, which probably does not exceed 1 50,000 
square miles. The population is probably between 800,000 and 900,000, of 
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whom Mecca, the capital, accounts for some 70,000, Madina for 15,000 
and ,ledda for *25,000, while the great majority of the rest are Bedoum. 
The chief port is Jedda, the seaport of Mecca ; Yanbii, next in importance, 
occupies a similar position in relation to Madina ; while ports of less import- 
ance are Aqaba (now annexed to Palestine), Muwaila, Wajh, Ra» igh, Lith 
and Qunfuda. Madina produces excellent dates in abundance ; Taif and other 
oases in the mountains and valleys produce hon(*y and a large variety of 
fruit ; while Bedouin products are hides, wool and clarified butter. But the 
exports of the Hejaz are insigniticant, and the country depends for existence 
almost entiiely on the annual pilgrimage which used to attract an average of 
100,000 pilgrims from abroad each year. 

The Hejaz Railway from Amman to Madina was administered from April 
1924 to July 1925 by the Hejaz Government, the Amir (afterwards King) iJi 
having taken a prominent part in restoring through-traffic to Madiua, as a 
result of which the section of the line in question is said to have earned 
£40,000 in eight months ? the figures of actual profits are not available In 
July 1925 the Palestine Railway administration took over the section from 
Amman to Maan, while the southern section was put out of commission by 
the Wahhabi siege of Madina. 

On January 22, 1928, a new silver currency of Riyals was introduced in 
place of the Turkish Mejidie currency. Ten Riyals = £1. 

Britvih Agent and CotisuI for the Eastern Coast of the Red Sea reding 
at Francis Hugh Stom.ehewer-'Bird, 

Yemem — ^The Yemen, which geographically comprises the Province of 
Asir, and its capital Abba, may be divided as follows : Aden ; the Aden 
Protectorate ; the domains of Imam Yahya b. Muhammad b. Hamid al Din, 
and finally, those of the Idrisi Se^vyid Ali b. Muhammad, whose headquarters 
are in Sahia (Lat. 17° 11' N., Long. 42° 37' E.) and Ahu Arish to its S.S.E. 
He also holds the ports from Hali Point (Lat. 18° 37' N., Long, 41° 24' E.) 
to Al Habl (Lat. 16° 10' N., Long. 42° 42' E.) ; and after the exit of the 
Turks after the ai'mistice of 1918, his influence extended still further and he 
retained Luhaiya, and possessed himself of Hodeida, the chief port and the 
'key to San’a.’ The Idrisi family hark back to one Seyyid Ahmed, whose 
* Way ’ is akin to that of the Senusis of Africa, and also to that of the late 
Mad Mullah of Somaliland. 

The Imam of the Yemen Proper, capital San’a (Lat. 15° 20' N., Long. 44° 
12' E.), has a domain of some 76, 000 square miles with a population of two to 
three millions. His territories include the area recently abandoned by the 
Turks, and so march with the Anglo-Turkish boundary drawn in 1902-4. In 
a northerly direction his influence extends to Nejran (Lat. 17° 30' N., Long. 
44° 15' E.) of the Yam, whose tenets are those of the sect of Ismailiya or 
Fatimiva, and their chief is the Da’i Ali Mohsin Al Shibami, of the house of 
the Makaiima, whose descent is from Ismail b, Jafar Alsadiq, the offspring of 
Al Husein, the second son of the fourth Caliph Ali. The same tenets are 
professed by the inhabitants of Haraz near Menakha. To the north of San'a 
are the Imamic large towns of Amran, Tawila, Al Khamr, Al Suda, Sada 
(Lat. 16° 47' N., Long. 48° 43' E.), Quflat Al tJdhr, and also the region of 
Al Jauf, Upper, Midfle and Lower, with their capitals respectively at Al 
Matamma, Al Hazm, and Al Ghail, where live the ‘Shawaf,’ clansmen of 
the influential Bakil tribe, all of which tracts, watered by the River Kharid, 
own the Imam’s suzerainty. To south of Al Jauf, and to east by north 
of San*a at a distance of six days’ journey, lies the district of Marib, or 
Saba, whose ruler pays homage to Imam Yahya. Other large towns in the 
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Yemen are Taizz (alt. 4600 ft.), Ibb (6275 ft.), Yerim (8600 ft.), Dhamar 
(7650 ft.). The altitude of San 'a is 7260 ft. The highest mountain is Nabi 
Shuaib (11,000 ft.). Sumara, Kinan, Takar and many others are all over 
9000 feet altitude. 

The population of San ’a, a walled city with eight gates, is between 20,000 
and 25,000. The old-time granaries of the Uftpei* Yemen still exist, and lie 
chiefly between the towns of Ibb and A1 Jubla, and in the Wadi Sahul be'ow 
Ibb and to its north, though indeed the agricultural prodiu-ts are vndely 
distributed throughout the country and compri-se bailey, wlieat, and iiiillet, 
together with coffee — the finest berries coming from Menakha. Hides also 
are lai’gely exported. 

Ttie Zaidi Imams are descended from Zaid, a Huseini, the second son of 
Ali Zain al Abidin, the son of A1 Husein, the second sou of the fourth Caliph 
Ali. Imam Yahya, who succeeded his father Muhammad in 1904, traces 
his own descent from Al Hawaii and his descendant Imam Al Hadi ila’l 
Haqq Yahya, who died in 298 (a.d. 910). Thus the present Imam 
is oi Hasani stock, as are the Sherifs (Ashraf) of Mecca, and the Idrisi Saiyid 
of Sabia in the Aair Province. The early line of Imams began their rule in 
the town of Sada (above mentioned). 

The Imam has twelve sons, the eldest of whom is the ‘Saif al Islam,* 
Ahmed, who commands in the country to San*a’s north. 

No mention is made of the uplands of A.sir, for the control there is 
uncertain. Abha, the capital, is in Nejdean hands. 

The Hadramaut is a considerable tract of fertile valleys lying to the East 
of the Aden Protectorate. The greater part of it owes allegiance to the 
Qa'aiii dynasty, whose representative is the piesent Sultan of Makalla. A 
rival dynasty, the Kathiri, rules a number of towns and villages inland. 
The whole area is loosely under British protection and control. 

Oman. — An independent State, in South-eastern Arabia, extending along 
the southern shore of the gulf of that name from the entrance into the 
Persian Gulf to the extreme eastern point of Arabia, and thence S.W. as far 
as Ras Sajir, lat. l&° S" N . The coast line is nearly 1 , 000 miles long. Inland 
Oman is bounded on the S.W. by the great desert. Area, 82,000 square 
miles ; population, estimated at 500,000, chiefly Arabs, but there is a strong 
infusion of negro blood, especially along the coast The towns of Muscat 
and Matrah hardly contain an Arab, being inhabited almost entbcely by 
Baluchis and Negroes. The capital, Muscat, and the adjacent town of 
Matrah have together about 20,000 inhabitants. 

Muscat was occupied by the Portuguese from 1508 to the middle of the 
seventeenth centuiy. After various vicissitudes it was recovered in the 
eighteenth century by Ahmed bin Sa’id, of Yemenite origin, who was elected 
Imam in 1741, and whose family has since ruled, though under the title of 
Sultans for the last three generations. 

The present Sultan is H.H. Seyyid Taimur bin Foisal bin Turki, O.S.L, 
eldest son of H.H. the late Seyyid Feisal bin Turki, who succeeded his 
father October 6, 1913. 

In the beginning of last century the power of the Imam of Oman extended 
over a large area of Arabia, the islands in the Persian Gulf, a strip of the 
Persian coast, and a long strip of the African coast south oi Cape Guardafui, 
including Socotra and Zanzibar. But now the sole remaining possession of 
the Sultan on the Persian coast is the town of Gwadur, which is of con- 
siderable importance, as through it pa^sses a fair amount of the trade of 
Mekran. The closest relations have for years existed between the Govern- 
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ment of India and Oman ; a Britisli Consul and Political Agent resides at 
Muscat. 

The revenue of the Sultan from all sources varies between ten and 
eleven lakhs of rupees yearly. The population is poor. In the valleys of 
the interior, date cultivation ha,s reat hed a high level, and there are possi- 
bilities of agricultural development were the water supply more certain. 
Inland camels are bred in large numbers by the tribes, and these are said 
to be the best breed in Arabia, but in size and strength they are inferior to 
those of north-western India. 

Trade is mainly in the hands of British Indians, and imports and 
exports are mainly from and to India. Rice, coffee and cotton piece goods 
are the chief imports. Dates are the principal export. Pomegranates, dried 
limes and dried hsh are the only other export of any note. There are no 
industries of any importance. Total imports for 1925-26 amounted to 
447,910Z. and total exports to 225,907Z. Import duty is at present 5 per 
cent, ad valorem. There is no export duty, and imports for re-export by 
the importer within six months are not subject to any duty. 

The only port of call for steamers is Muscat. It is one of the ports on 
the subsidiary mail route between Bombay and Basrah. The mail service is 
a weekly one in both directions. The Indian Government maintains a post 
office and a telegraph office at Muscat. 

The common medium of exchange is the Maria Theresa dollar. On the 
coast, but not in the interior, the rupee circulates. There is one Omani 
copper coin, which fluctuates in value. The muhammadi of 20 gaj (1 
dollar =114 muhammadi) is only money of account. The weights in us.e 
are 1 Kiyas = the weight of 6 dollars or 5*9375 02. ; 24 Kiyas~l Maskat 
Maund ; 10 Maunds^l Farasala ; 200 Maunds=2 Bahar. Rice is sold 
by the hag ; ot^er cereals by the tollowmg measures : — 40 Palis =1 Farrah ; 
20 Farrahs »= 1 Khandi 

Political Agent and Gonsul. — Major 0. 0. J. Barrett O.S.I., 

O.I.E. 

The Sultanate of Kuwait is situated on the north-western coast of the 
Persian Gulf. The Sultan is subsidised by the Biitish Government, which 
maintains a Political Agent at his Court. The present Sultan, Ahmed 
Ibn Jahir al Sabah, succeeded his uncle in March, 1921. Estimated 
population, 60,000, to which an indeterminate number of Bedouins must he 
added. 

The British Protectorate of Aden {see p. 94). 

The Emirate of Bahrein [see p. 95). 

Books of Beference. 

Arabia. (Handbook prepared under the direction of the Intelligence Division, Admi- 
ralty), Londun, 1920. 

Azoury (IS.), Le Re veil de la Nation Arabe dans I’Asie Turque. Paris, 1905. 

Britnnow (R. R.), and Domaazewak^ (A. von), Die Provineia Arabia. 3 vols. Strassburg, 
1904-09. in proyrre^s. 

Surrhardt (Hermann), Ans d* m Jemen. (In Arabic and German.^ Leipzig, 1920. 

Bury (G. Wyman), Arabia Infelix. London, 1915. 

Oart (Leon), An Sinai et dans TArabie Petree. Sfenrhatel, 1915. 

Ckeeaemait (Mwjor R. B ), I Unknovn Arabia Londiui, 1926. 

Donghty (C. M.), Travels in -trabia D^serta. 2 vols. New edition. London, 1921. 

JBrskine (Mrs. Stenart), The Vanished Cities of Arabia. London. 1926. 

Ewiiwflt (Julius), Tagebuch einer Rt^ise in Inner- Arabien. Lejden, 1914. 

Forder (A), Pstra. London, 1923, 

Bamaon (Dr. Paul), The Arab at Home. London, 1926. 
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Mogarth (D. G.), ‘ War and Discovery in Arabia,’ in the Geographical Journal for 
Juno, 1920.— The Penetration of Arabia London, 1004.— Arabia, Oxford, 1922. 

Euart (0.), Geschichte der Araber. 2 vols. Leipzig, 191b. 

Jacob (H. if'.). Kings of Arabia. London, 19 '3. 

Jaubssen (P P ), eb Savlgnac, Mission en Arable. Paris, 1914-22, 

Kmnedy (A. B W.), Petra : Its History and Monuments London, 192!f. 
La^crence(flo\. T. L ), Revolt in the Desert London, 1927. 

Mahnignati {CoaniebS), Tlirough inner Deserts to Me<lina, London, 1925. 

Miles (8. B.), The Countries and Tubes of the Persian Gulf 2 vois. Loudon, 1919. 
Moritz iB.), Arabien. Ilaiiover, 1923 

Musil (A.), Arabia Petraea. Moab. Wieu. 1907. Oriental Explorations and 
Studies. No. 1. The Nortnern Hegdi A Topographical Itinerary. Nevt^ York, li‘26. 
O'Leary (De L.), Arabia before Muhammad London, 3927. 

P/U/5.V (H. St. J. B.) The Heart of Arabia. 2 vols. London, 192?. 

Raunkiaer (B.), Through Wahabiland on Camel-back. An account of a journey of 
exploration in Ea'-tern and Central Arabia undertaken at the instance and the cost of the 
Rojal Danish Geographical Society in 1912. (English translation ) Cairo, 1916, 

Rossi (G. B.). El Yemen Arabia Felix o Regio Aro ■ atum. Turin, 1927. 

Ratter (0. E.), Holy Cities of Arabia. 2 vols London, 1928 
Schmidt (W.), Das sudwestliche Arabien. Frankfort. 1914. 

TrUton (A. S.), The Rise of the Imams of Sanaa. London, 1926. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

(Republioa Argentina.) 

Constitution and Government. 

Argentina was discovered in 1516 by Juan Diaz de Solis and Vicente Yauez 
Pinzc5n. In 1535 Don Pedro de Mendoza -was sent out by tbe King of Spain 
and in that same year founded tbe town of Buenos Aires. On ^lay 25, 1810, 
the population rose against the Spanish rule, and on July 9, 1816, Argentine 
independence was proclaimed. Between 1816 and 1852 was a period of 
anarchy, and in 1853 stable government was once more esmblished. 

The (Jonstitution of the Argentine Republic bears date May 15, 1853, with 
modifications in 1860, 1866 and 1898. The executive jiower is left to a 
President, elected lor six y^ars by electors appointed by the fouiteen provinces 
and the capital, equal to double the number of senators and dejmties com- 
bined ; while the legislative authority is vested in a National Congress, 
consisting of a Senate and a House of Deputies, the former numbering 30, 
two from the capital and from each province, elected for rune years by a 
special body of electors in the capital, and by the legislatures in the provinces; 
and the latter 158 members elected by the people. By the Constitution 
there should be one deputy for every 33,000 ixihabitants. According to the 
census of 1914 the rate is one deputy for eve^ 49,000 inhabitants. A deputy 
must be 25 years of age, and have been a citizen for four years. The deputies 
are elected for four years, but one-half of the House must retire every 
two years. Senators must be 30 years of age, have been citizens for six years. 
One-third of the Senate is renewed every three years. The two chambers 
meet annually from May 1 to September 30. The members of both the 
Senate and the House ofDeputies each receive 18,000 paper pesos per annum. 
A Vice-President, elected in the same manner and at the same time 
as the Presidi-nt, fills the ofiBice of Chairman of the Senate, but has 
otherwise no political power. Tbe President is commander-in-chief of 
the army and navy, and appoints to all civil, military, naval, and judicial 
offices, and has the right of presentation to bishoprics ; he is responsible 
with the Ministry for the acts of the executive ; both [‘resident and Vice- 
President must be Ronian Catholics, Argentine by birth, and cannot be 
re-elected, unless a period of six years intervenes. 
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President of the Pepuhlic. — Dr. Marcelo. T. de Alvear, Assumed office, 
October 12, 1922. Term expires October 1928. 

Pice-President and President of the Senate. — Dr. Elpidio Gonzalez. 

The Ministry, appointed by and acting under the orders of the President, 
consists of eight Secretaries of State — namely, of the Interior, Foreign Aflairs, 
Finance, War, Justice and Public Instruction, Agriculture, Marine, and 
Public Works. 

The President has a salary of 96,000 paper pesos (£8,800), and 28,800 
paper pesos for official expenses ; the Vice-President 36,000 paper pesos 
as his salary, and 24,000 for official expenses, and each of the eight 
ministers 39, 600 paper pesos per annum. 

Local Government. 

The Constitution, with certain small exceptions, is identical with that of 
the United States. Such matters as aifect the Republic as a whole are under 
the superintendence of the Central Government. The Republic is divided 
into 14 provinces, 10 territories and 1 federal district (Buenos Aires). The 
governors of the various provinces are invested with very extensive powers, 
and in their constitutional functions are independent of the central 
executive. They are elected by the people of each province for a term 
varying between three and four years. The provinces elect their own legis- 
latures, and have complete control over their own affairs. The territories 
are under the supervision of governors appointed by the President. In 
Buenos Aires municipal government is exercised by a Mayor appointed by 
the President with the approval of the Senate. He is assisted by a 
deliberative council of 80 elected by the male inhabitants over 18 years 
including foreigners who comply with certain conditions. Voting is com- 
pulsory under penalty of a fine. The deliberative council votes on measures 
relating to city finance, works, and general administration, and its decisions 
are carried out by the Mayor. Other municipalities have constitutions of a 
similar character. 


Area and Population. 


The Argentine Republic consists of fourteen provinces, ten territories and 
one federal district, containing the land area and population shown below : — 


Federal District, Provinces 
and Territories 1 

Area: 
English 
sq. miles 

Population 
Jan. 1, 1P27 

Popnlatlon : 
Census 1914 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 
1927 

Federal District. 

Buenos Aires (the Federal 





Capital) .... 

72 

1,972,823 

1,676,814 

27,401 '68 

Martin Garcia Island . 

— 

783 

— 

Promnees. 





Buenos Aires (La Plata) 

117,777 

2,814,601 

2,066,165 

23-89 

Santa F4 . . . . 

60,713 

1,214,571 

899,640 

28 95 

Cordoba .... 

66,912 I 

970,971 

736,472 

14*51 

Entre Rios (Pamna) . 

29,241 

655,337 

426,373 

18*99 

Corrientes .... 

33,535 

413,648 

347,055 

12-33 

San Lnis .... 

29,035 

149,722 

116,266 

5*16 

Santiago del Estero 

55,385 

360,816 

261,678 

6*38 

Tucumdn .... 

10,422 

409,358 

332,933 

39-28 

Mendoza .... 

66,502 

384,090 

277,635 

6-80 


1 The Capitals are given in hraefeets. Where no name appears in brackets, the capital 
bears the same name as the province or territory, 
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Federal District, Provinces 
and Territories i 

Area : 
English 
sq miles 

Po|iiilation : 
Jan 1, W2.1 ; 

Population * 
Ceusns 1914 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 
1927 

San Juan .... 

87,865 


156,433 

119,252 

4*13 

La Rioja .... 

37,839 


93,408 

79,754 

2-47 

Catamarca .... 

36,800 


120,422 

100,391 

3 27 

Salta 

48,302 


162,424 

140,927 

3-36 

Jujuy 

14,802 


87,993 

76,631 

5*94 

Territories, 






Misiones (Posadas) 

11,511 

\ 


53,563 


Formosa .... 

41,402 



19,281 


Chaco (Resistencia) . 

52,741 



46,274 

1 

La Pampa (Santa Rosa) 

56,320 



101,338 


Nenquen .... 

40,530 



28,866 


Rio Negro (Viedma) . 

79,806 


491,572. 

42,242 

; 1*07 

Chnbut (Rawson) 

93,427 



23,065 

' 

Santa Cruz (Gallegos) . 

•109,142 



9,948 

i j 

Tierra del Fuego (Ushuaia) 

8,299 



2,604 

;! 

Los Andes (San Antonio de 






Los Cobres) 

34,740 

/ 


2,487 

1' 

1 

Total 

1,153,119 

10,348,189 

7,885,237 

; 8*97 


1 The Capitals are jiiven in brackets. Where no name appears m brackets, the capital 
bears the same name as the province or territory. 


The population includes about 2,280,000 foreigners, mostly Italian 
and Spanish. 

The movement of population for six years is given as follows (excluding 
territories) : — 


1 Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

[mmigrants > 

Emigrants * 

1922 . 

. ! 00,207 

281,932 

119,499 

101,009 

72,759 

1923 . 

. ; 6«,666 

298,136 

129,842 

232,501 

70,520 

1924 . 

. 1 67,178 

297,923 

130,209 

191,169 

75,f.63 

1925 . 

. 1 69,246 

305,512 

133,704 

209,873 

131,068 

1926* . 

. , 62,494 

299,319 1 

124,590 

113,352 

159,448 


^ Second and third class passengers only. ® Capital and Provinces. 


Population of the capital, Buenos Aires, on June 1, 1925 (census), was 
2,310,441 ; Rosario (Santa Fe), June, 1922, 265,000 ; Cordoba, November 
30, 1918, 166,000 ; La Plata, June, 1922, 151,000 ; Avellaneda (1914), 
46,277 ; Tucuman, 91,216 ; Bahia Blanca, 44,143 ; Santa Fe, 59,674 ; Mendoza, 
58,790 ; Parana, 36,089 ; Salta, 28,486 ; Lomas de Zamora, 22,231 ; Rio 
Cuarto, 18,421; Corrientes, 28,681; Quilmes, 19,311 ; Concordia, 20,107 ; 
Mar del Plata, 27,611 ; Santiago del Estero, 23,479 ; Chivilcoy, 23,241 ; 
Resistencia, 21,322; Mercedes (San Luis), 18,256; Tandil, 15,784 ; Junin, 
21,172; Bell-Ville, 8,732; Gualeguaychd, 17,880 ; Pergamino, 20,549 ; San 
Juan, 16,631; Oatamarea, 13,262 ; Posadas, 15,734; La Rioja, 12,536 ; 
Jnjuy* 7,966. 

UellgloxL and Instruction, 

There ie no State religion, though the Roman Catholic religion is sup- 
ported by the State ; all other creeds are tolerated and freedom of conscience 
prevails. There are 1 archbishop (Buenos Aires) and 10 suffragan bishops. 
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Fertile clergy there are 8 seminaries. In 1888 civil marriage was established 
in the Republic. 

Primary education is free (subsidised by the General and Provincial 
Governments), secular and compulsory for children from 6 to 14 years 
of age. In 1926 tht* primary schools numbered 10,358 with an average daily 
attendance of 1,036,819. During 1925 there were in the entire country 207 
secondary, normal and special schools under the Miuisrry of Public Instruc- 
tion, including 44 ntirional secondary schools with 13,437 pupils; 1 
secondaiy school for girls ; 84 normal schools with 12.650 students ; 9 com- 
mercial schools ; 3 industrial schools ; 15 vocational schools ; 1 school of 
mining and chemical industries ; 19 women’s vocati'-nal schools ; 1 institute 
of pedagogy ; 1 institute for teachers of modern langiwges ; 2 deaf mute 
schools; 1 institute for the blind; a national academy of fine arts and 
a school of arts. The registration of pupils in these schools was 74,628, 
of whom 32,138 W'-re boys and 42,490 girls, the average attendance being 
66,542. Ninety-five per cent, were Argentmos and the rest foreigners. 
The teachers in these schools numbered 6,763. There were also 107 private 
schools with 4,655 pupils. There was also 1 national normal school 
for teachers in secondary schools with (1924) 76 teachers and 775 students. 
There are national universities at Cordi^ba (founded 1613), with 2.551 
students in 1925; Buenos Aires (founded 1821), with 10,433 . students 
(1926); La Plata (founded 1905), with 8,126 students (1926); the 
university of Tucuman (founded in 1912), with 682 students in 1925; 
and the National Univer.'-ity of the Litoral, in Rosario (founded in 1920) 
with 3,954 students (1925) ; and provincial universities at Santa F4 and the 
university of Cuyo (founded in 1921) for the provinct-s of Mendoza, San Juan 
and San Luis. There is a well-equipped national observatory at Cordoba, 
and another at La Plata, museums at Buenos Aires and La Plata, and a 
national meteorological bureau at Buenos Aires. In 1925, 19,272,232 paper 
pesos were spent on university education. 

In Argentina there are 520 newspapers published, 493 in Spanish, 4 
in Italian, 5 in German, 5 in English, and others in Scandinavian, French, 
Basque, Russian. 

Justice. 

Justice is administered by Federal and by Provincial Courts. The 
former deal only with^ cases of a national character, or in which different 
provinces or inhabitants of different provinces are parties. The Federal 
Courts are the Supreme Courts, with 5 judges at Buenos Aires ; 5 Ap]»eal 
Courts, one with 5 judges at Buenos Aires, and with 3 each at La Plata, 
Parana, Cdrdoba, and Rosario (i^anta Fe), and courts of first instance in 
each of the provinces and territories. Each province has its own judicial 
system, with a Supreme Court (generally so-called) and several minor 
courts. Trial by jury is established by the Constitution for criminal 
cases, but never practised. 

Finance ^ 


Tear 

1 Revenue 

Expenditure - 

Year 

Revenue 

Bxpenditnire^ 


& 

£> 


& 

& 

1921 

40,040,288 

1 45,418,074 

1924 

62,126 066 

50,352 733 

1922 

43.185,518 

I 49,78 S638 

1925 

57.862,346 

67,798.762 

1923 

47,383,594 

49,807,116 

1926 

56,815,272 

66.25t,986 


1 All accounts are kept in paper currenev, the paper pesos or dollar = 1«. 
nndeT “ronversion law, or *4245 dollars in American enrrenej. 

3 Excludmg Public Works expenditures. 
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The expenditures for Public Works, which are covered hv bond issues, 
were as follows : — 


Public Wt-rka i 

Public Works 

Tear 

Expenditures 

Y< ar I Exp^n(litures 

1920 . . . . 

1921 . . . . 

1922 . . . . 

£ 

2,140,675 

3,516,715 

3,881,210 

1923. . . . 5,820,181 

19 >4 . . 5, t' 11,441 

1925. . . .1 4,517,236 


The 1927 Budget sanctioned expenditures totalling 845,672,900 paper 
pesos as follows in cash: — Administration, 445,039,200 piper pesos; 
Service of the Public Debt, 201,766 200 paper pesos ; Subsidies and Charities, 
25,985,000 paper ptsos making a total «)f 672.780,400 paper pesos in cash ; 
and m bonds : — Public Works, 147,892,536 paper pesos, and Supplementary 
Credits deiived from tlie proceeds of the State lotteries. 25,000,000 pape^r 
pesos, making a total of 172.892,5 i6 paper pastes in bonds The revenue 
was estimated at 640.000,000 p^^sos. The preliminary budget for 1928 
authorize.s ezpei-dituies ol 660,0< 0,(i00 pa| er pesos. 

On June 30, 1927, the national debt of Argentine was equal to 
1,090,62.5,643 Uidt d States gold dollars, or about 109 dollars per capita. 

On August 31, 1927, the national consolidated debt was as follows: 
external ileld, 1,015 640,200 paper pesos, interijal debt, 1 0.2,513,700 paper 
pesos, making a total of 2,038,1.53,900 paper pesos. The floating debt on 
August 31, 1927, wa-s 441,668,200 paper pesos. 

Defence. 

Aemy 

The army of the Argentine Republic is a National Militia, service in 
which is compulsory for all citizens from their 20th to their 45th year. 
Naturalised cirizei.s are exempt tor a period of 10 yeais. For the first 10 
years the men belong to the ‘ active ’ army, or first hue (Permanent Foices). 
After completing 10 years in the first line, the men pass to the National 
Guard and serve in it for another 10 years, finishing their service with 
6 years in the Territorial Guard ; the latct*r is only mobilised in case of war. 
The period of continuous servh-e, or training in the ranks with the Permaii»-nt 
Forces, is for 1 year. The reservists can he called out for training periodically. 

The territory of the Republic is divided into 5 military districts lor 
administrative purposes. According to the Army Regulations which came 
into force in January 1916, the establi'^hment of officers for 1926 was 1,497, 
and of other ranks 3,162 N.O.O.’s, 2,787 volunteers, and 21,u00 conscripts 
called up. The army is organised in 5 divisions, 3 cavalry bngades and 2 
mountain detachments, rompvisiug — 



Regi- 
me ts 

Bat- 
tal!( ns 

Batteries 

Signals 

CoTU- 

paniiis 

Troops 

Infantry 

17 

34 





68 



Machine guns . . 

— 

— 

— 

8 

34 

— 

CaVBlry 

Artillery:— 

13 


"■ 

40 



Hi^rse 


— 

6 

— 


" 

Field 



— 

20 

— 

— 

— 

Honntain. . 

1 — 

— 


— i 

— 

— 

Signals 


— 1 

— i 

— I 

4 

— 

Engii'e^-rs . 

1 = 

6 

“ 



3 
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There is a trained reserve nninbering 300,000 men, of whom 150,000 
men are of the first line, and 150,000 of the special reserve. The territorial 
reserve numbers 100,000 men. 

The weapon of the Argentine infantry is at present the Mauser magazine 
rifle. The cavalry have a carbine of the same pattern. The artillery are 
armed with a Knipp 7*5 cm. Q.F. gun. 

The estimated military budget for the year 1925 was 58,214,000 paper pesos. 

There is a Military Aviation Training School at El Palomar. In 
December, 1924, the air force was organised in 1 bombing flight, 1 fighting 
flight, and one observation flight. 

Navy. 





•4J 

Armour 


ao 

<D 

1 

F-i 

ra 

to 

a 

P< 

o 

3 

Name 


DisplaceiJ 

Tons 

Belt 

CD 

a 

s> 

Principal Armament 

<0 

P. 

o 

W 

n 

% 

a 

ft 

1 

1910 

Battleships 

1 Moreno 

\Rivadavia , . . . 


27,940 

in. 

10 

m. 

12 

12 12-m.,12 6-m.,48.in.A.A. 

2 

4^,000 

knots. 

23 

1894 

Oroisers 
/G aribaldi . . 

\San Martin . . 


6,840 

6 

6 

/2 lO-in., 10 6-iii., 6 4*7-in.'l 
14 8-m., 10 6-in., 6 4‘7-m./ 


18,000 

20 

1896 

/Pueyrredon . . 
IBeljjrano . . . 

;} 

6,840 

6 

6 

/2 10-in., 10 6-in.,6 4*7m.\ 
\2 10-in., 14 6-in. . . ./ 

i 

13,000 

20 

1804 

Buenos Aires . 


4,780 

— 

— 

4 6 in., 6 4-7 in. 

-- 

17,000 

24 

1889 

Coast DEFESicfi Vessels 
/I ndependencia . . 
iLibertad 

2,336 

8 

8 

2 9*4-m., 4 4 *7-111 . , . 

— 

3,000 

14 


There are also 7 destroyers and some training and miscellaneous craft. 

During 1924, the battleships Moreno and Mvadcovia and 4 destroyers 
were refitted at a coat of 9,500,000 gold pesos, the boilers of all six vessels 
being a«lapted to burn oil. The coast defence ironclads Independcncia 
and Lihtrtad have also been converted to oil burning. A new naval 
programme, to involve the expenditure of 75,000,000 gold pesos, spread 
over a period of ten years, was approved in 1926. It is proposed to extend 
the present dockyard accommodation in the River Plate and at Puerto 
Belgrano, and to begin the construction of a new yard at Mar del Plata. 
New constru-tion covered by this legislation includes the 6,800 ton cruisers 
dlmmnte Brown and 25 de Mayo, 3 submarines, building in Italy; 2 
flotilla leaders, purchased from Spain, 3 flotilla leaders and 2 surveying 
vessels, building in England. Further orders are to be placed later. 

The personnel of the navy comprises 337 officers, 130 engineers, 27 
electrical engineers, and about 9,100 men (these numbers include about 5,000 
conscripts), who have to serve two years. There is a corps of coast artillery 
of 450 men, a naval school, a school of mechanics, a school for artillery, 
and a school for torpedo practice. The training of officers and men has 
recently been placed on a much higher scientific level. 

Production and Industry. 

Argentina has an area of about 699,278,300 acres, of which about 
250,000,000 acres may he used for agnculti:||’9p 250,000,000 acres for cattle 
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raising, 96,250,000 acres are woodland, and the remainder, 103,028,300 
acres, are mountain, lake, river, or arid regions. Of the cultivable portion, 
about 10,000,000 acres require irrigation. In the territories the Federal 
Government has wide tracts of land amounting to 237,768,000 acres suitable 
in general for pastoral colonisation, and these lands are conditionally offered 
free, or for sale or on lease. 

The area and produce of principal crox^s are shown as follows for three 
years : — 



Acreage 

Produce 
(Metric Tons) 


1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 j 

1925-26 j 

1926-27 

1 

1027-28* 

Wheat . 

Oats . 

Maize . 
Linseed 

10,027,160 

2,971,400 

10,729,600 

5,770,800 

19,326,000 

3,171,000 

10,293,600 

6,692,100 

19,168,800 

2,829,600 

7,051,850 

5,202,062 1 
1,167,484 ' 
7,057,000 j 
1,907,989 j 

6,010,000 

902,000 

8.150.000 

1.750.000 

6.500.000 
759,000 

2.063.000 


» Estimated. 


The total grain exported for three years, in metric tons, is shown as 
follows ; — 


Year I 

Wheat 

Maize 1 

Linseed 1 

Oats 

1924 

4,384,198 

4,526,660 

1,857,784 

729,035 

1925 

2,993,423 

2,935,956 

960,707 

438,010 

1926 

2,034,778 

4,984,160 

1,671,488 

510,866 


Cotton, sugar, vine, and tobacco are also cultivated. The area under 
sugar is about 237, 500 acres, chiefly iuTucuman, Jujuy, and Salta; production 
of sugar in 1926, 394,700 tons; “in 1926, 475,600 tons; in 1927, 474,256 
tons. The total vine area is about 280,000 acres, chiefly in Mendoza 
and San. Juan; production of wine in 1927, 90,640,000 gallons. The 
area under tobacco averages 22,000 acres; output, 7,700 metric tons; 
under cotton in 1926-27, 71,746 acres; production, 42,000 tons. The 
production of butter, cheese and caseine in 1926 was, in kilos: bntter, 
34,495,54*9; cheese, 15,119,666 ; and caseine, 19,863,507. 

In 1922 (census, December 31) the number of animals within the Republic 
was : cattle, 37,064,850 (25,866,763 in 1914) ; sheep, 30,671,841 (43,225,452 
in 1914) ; pigs, 1,436,638, The Province of Buenos Aires coutains oyer 43 
per cent, of the sheep within the Republic. Argentine wool production in 
1927--28 (sheared in the Autumn of 1927) was estimated at 146,098 metric 
tons. 

In the provinces of Buenos Aires, Santa Fe, and Entre Rios, agricultuml 
lands to the extent of 463,000 acres have been acquired by the Jewish 
Colonisation Association. Of this land 158,000 acres are under cultivation. 
Some 30,000 square miles * of State lands are cultivated as follows: in 
Misiones, 1,060,199 acres ; in Chaco, 3,592,216 acres; in Formosa, 2,031,285 
acres; in Chubut (Patagonia), 8,394v234 acres; in Santa Cruz, 3,805,340 
aoreu; and in Tierra del Fuego, 12,356 acres. 

The principal industry is meat refrigeration. In 1926, 430,728 tons of 
chSIldd beef, ,226,739 tons of frozen beef, and 67,229 tons of frozen mutton 
were exported. The largest killing and freezing plant in the world, with a 
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daily capacity of 5,000 cattle and 10,000 sheep, is situated at Buenos Aires. 
Catrle killed and refrigerated in Argentine in li^26, 3,050,970 head; in 
1925, 3,357,014. Flour milling ranks second to refrig^-ration. The average 
yearly output is 7,000,000 sacks. Near Bahia Blani'a is being constructed the 
largest grain elevator in the southern hninisphtre, with capacity of 81,000 
tons. Mining is of no great importance. Gold, silver, and copper are worked 
in Oatamarca, where there are also two valuable tin mines, and gold and 
copper in San Juan and La Rioja Gold is also min'^d in the south-western 
territories. Coal is found in the Andine Provinces, in the Cordillera region 
of Patagonia and in Northern Patagonia. Tungsten is also an important 
mineral, others being borate., salt, and limestone. There are no Government 
statistics as to mineral output, exceT)ting only the output of petroleum. 
During 1927 the crude-oil production in the oil-fields in Argentina amounted 
to 5,106,900 barrels, compared with 3,778,585 barrels in 1925, 

The Government es imated Argentine iiulnstrial production in 1927 at: 
gross 2,889,000,000 ]>aper pesos; raw inateiials used, 1,624,000,000; net 
added value, 1,265,000,000 (about 101,000,000^.). 


Commerce. 

Real values in pounds sterling, exclusive of coin and bullion (1 gold 
peso ss 4 shillings) : — 


- 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports .... 

178,686 019 

165,741 908 

176.369,533 

163,198,749 

169,962,300 

Exports . 

154,272,262 

^03,278,916 

178,585,977 

157,178,278 

200,035,500 


Imports and exports in 1926* * Real ’ values : — 


Imports 

Gold Pesos 

Exports 

Gold Pesos 

Living ammals 

Foodstuffs 

Tobacco .... 
Beverages 

Textiles .... 


2,212 862 
92,809 864 
12,890,4 5 
10.884 794 
180,266,610 
63 569,494 
31 934,388 

5 971,162 
49.495,869 
24,065, ^10 
4.780,279 
147 090,404 
22 931,033 
30,172,300 
61 106,301 
23,374 666 
66,440,432- 

Live-stock products ; 

Living amnialR . 

Meats, wool, hides, etc. . 
Ariim^ food products 
Animal remainders . 

8,439,003 
272 474,843 
60,020,400 
6,771,887 

Chemicals 

Colours .... 
Timber and wood . 

Paper .... 
Leather .... 

Iron aiid steel . 

Other metals . . . , 

Agricultural implements, dsc 
Glassware aud crockery . 
Electrical goods 

All others. 


Total .... 
Agriculture products: 

Baw material 

Veitetable food products . 
Vegetable remainders 

347,706,139 

389,801,761 

12,619,228 

9,106,896 


Total .... 
Forestal products , 

Mineral prodi cts . 

Hunting fln*^ fishing products 
Various products , 

411,527,880 

19,258,659 

256,642 

60^^,737 

12,820,466 

Total .... 

822,496,497 

Total .... 

792,178,622 


Tile customs receipts were ; in 1924, 31,532, 226L ; in 1925, 36,860,487/. ; 
in 1926, 31,921,817/. ; and in 1927, 33,658,612/. 







SHIPPING, NAVIGATION — INTERNAL COMIIITNICATIONS (i05 
Trade by countries ; — 


1925 1 1026 


Principal Countries 

Imports 

from 

Exports ' 
to 

Imports 

from 

Exports 

to 

United Kingdom 

Gold Pessos 

Gold Pesos 

Gold Pesos 

Gold Pesos 

191,641,877 

207,774,738 | 

134,575,867 

109,031.676 

Germany .... 

100,753,099 

88,817,540 ; 

82,332,734 

82,070,662 

Belgiuia .... 

40,451.720 

55.794,687 1 

35,8^5,815 

59,678,014 

Spain 

22,878,321 ! 

12 534,207 1 

14,124,178 

8,640,683 

France .... 

59,f-28,104 i 

63,033,509 

50,550,276 

45,928,074 

Italy 

79,216,049 i 

34,58.5,796 

57,487,301 , 

33,904 SS6 

United States of America . 

206,260,749 i 

71,607,051 1 

175,766,544 i 

72.142,734 

Brazil 

36,580,330 i 

33,249,752 

22,738,135 

29,846,032 


The staple Argentine imports into the United Kiingdom and the chief 
exports of British produce and manufactures to Argentina (Board of Trade 
Returns) in two years were as follows : — 


Imports into TJ. K. 


1925 ! 


1926 1 1 


Wheat 

Maize .... 
Mutton (frozen) . 
Beef (frozen) . 
Beef (chilled) . 
Beef (tinned, etc ) 
Linseed . 

Wool 
Oats . 


8,582,526 i 7,344,119 
7,983,978 I 9,281.008 I 
6,755,377 I 3,638.362 
8,495,931 I 3,H68,3I4 
19.745,598 ,21,091.201 
4,049, •)32 I 8.603,741 
3,044,874 4,154,414 
3,438,927 ! 3,074,001 
585,556 954,9^9 


Exports from U.K. ! 1925 


Cotton piece goods . i 6,633,408 
Other cotton goods ; 1,164,205 
Woollens . , . 2.524.311 

Iron and Steel . . j 4, <■ 75,164 

Machinery . . . j 1,182,402 

Railway carriages . > 1,320.509 
Coal .... I 3,178 170 
Electrical goods . 590,3 d2 

I 



! £, 


I 4,460,081 
I 923,061 
2,314.801 
'kE, 260,023 
1 1 345,908 
712,400 
I 1,181,383 
; 1,03a, 626 


Total trade lietweBii Argentina and the United Kingdom for 5 years : — 


- 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Imports from Argentina into U.K, 
Exports to Argentina from U.K 

& 

H4 947,020 
28,381,063 

Hi 

£ 

68,856,01 

29.145,82 

£ 

i7, 505,^181 
>3,074.409 

£ 

76,584,488 

26,993,373 


Shipping and Navigation, 

On January 1, 1922, the registered shipping consisted of 216 steamers 
over 100 tons, of 181,655 tons. 

The total tonnage of shipping entering Argentine ports (except Bahia 
Blanca) in 1924 was 2,949 vessels with 10,011,331 tons, of which 1,848 with 
4,689,946 tons were British. 

Internal Oommnnications, 

The first railway concession dates from 1854. In 1857 there were 6 miles 
of railway. Railways open, Jan. 1, 1928, 22,791 miles, of which 4,418 
miles belong to the State, and 18,873 miles to private companies. The 
total receipts in 1927 of both the State and private railways were 146,840,800 
gold pesos as against 137,942,400 gold pesos in 1926. Passenger traffic in 
1926 was 146,000,000; Irehlit traffic, 45,500,000 tons. The capital in- 
vested amounteti in 1925 to 1,276,843,316 gold pesos. Length of motor 
roads in 1924, 2,992 kilomet>es (1,858 miles). 

Aviation has developed rajdtlly in the Republic. Aerial routes have 
been organised fiom Buenos Aires to Salta, Catamarca, Posadas, Corrientes, 
Mendoza and San Juan. There is an aenal post service between Buenos 
Aires and Montevideo three times a week, inaugurated in April, 1922. 
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National telegraph lines, 25,763 miles in 1922. Number of telephone 
exchanges in Argentina in 1927, 395, with 171,000 subscribers. 

There are 12 stations for wireless telegraphy. All ships with a crew of 
over 60 and touching at Argentine ports are compelled by law to be 
equipped with wireless telegraphy. 

Banking and Credit. 

According to the First Banking Census taken by the National Depart- 
ment of Statistics, on December 31, 1925, there were 112 banks in Argentina 
with 1,033,946,000 paper pesos of capital and reserves, and loans amount- 
ing to 4,984,014,000 paper pesos. Of those 112 banking establishments, 91 
(1 State Bank — Banco de la Naeion — 77 other Argentine banks, and 13 
foreign banks) were ordinary Discount and Deposit JBanks with capital and 
reserves amounting to 710,228,000 paper pesos and loans amounting to 

3.552.316.000 paper pesos; 15 Mortgage Banks with 310,000,000 paper 
pesos of capital and reserves and 1,407,099,000 paper pesos of loans; and 
6 Pigndrative Banks whose capital and leserves and loans amounted to 

13.454.000 paper pesos and 24,599,000 paper pesos respectively. 

The 29 banks located in the capital, had, with their branches in the 
provinces, on June 80, 1927 : (in paper pesos) capital and reserves, 
620,362,386; cash, 841,903,714; locnt, 3,662,259,120; and deposits, 
3,635,890,183. 

On April 5, 1916, a national postal savings bank (Caja Nacional de Ahorro 
Postal) was inco^orated. On December 31, 1927, it had 1,446,756 depositors 
with total deposits amounting to 6,599,369 paper pesos. 

In 1899 a conversion law was approved by Congress fixing the value of the 
jvaper peso at *44 of the value of the gold peso. The gold peso is usually 
indicated by the sign $o/s, which means ‘oro sellado’ (coined gold); 
the abbreviation commonly follows the figure, e.g. $1,000 o/s. The paper 
peso is indicated by the sign $m/n, meaning ‘moiieda nacional’ (national 
money). 

In August, 1927, the Caja de Conversion returned to the gold standard 
after a suspension lasting f^r 13 years. It now undertakes to redeem paper 
pesos at the legal rate established in 1889, that is, 1 paper peso for 
44 centavos in gold. Previously the value of the peso had fluctuated 
considerably. In November, 1927, the Government restored to the Banco 
de la Naeion 7,000,000 gold pesos belonging to the Conversion Fund ; this 
was the balance of the 14,900,000 gold pesos which the authorities 
had shipped abroad under the 1923-24 Budget for the service of the foreign 
debt. The stock of gold in the Ceja de Conversion, serving as a backing for 
the paper currency, stood on December 23, 1927, at 468,233,594 gold pesos ; 
paper currency was 1,357,185,490 pesos. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The monetary system of the Republic is on a gold standard, the unit 
being the peso oro (gold dollar) which weighs 1*6129 ^ammes of gold 
■ 3 ^ fine. The Peso oro which is divided into 100 eeniavos, is of the value of 
47 67 d. One pound sterling = 5*04 gold pesos. The monetary law of 
November 5, 1881, authorizes the coinage of five and two-and-a-half gold 
peso pieces. The 5-peso gold piece (the Argent, ino) weighs 8 *0646 grammes, 
*900 tine, and therefore contains 7*25805 grammes of fine gold. 

Gold is not widely in circulation. The money in circulation is chiefly 
paper (;p €80 pa/p^l). The paper peso, being convertible at *44 gold peso, is 
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worth Is. Sild. (11*45 to the £). In 1926 the Mnt coined 15,000,000 
lO-centavo pieces of nickel to meet the demand lor sniall currency. 

Since January 1, 1887, the use of the metric system is compulsory, 

Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Of the AnuEHTiNE Republic in Great Britain. 
Amiasi^ador Extraordinary and Plenipoteniiary . — Dr. Jose Evaristo 

Uriburu, K.B E. Appointed Minister April 7, 1921 ; made Ambassador 
May 25, 1927. 

First ISccretary. — Carlos Miguens. 

Mildary and Air Attache. — Lt.-Col. S. A. Casares. 

Naval Attachd . — Capitan de Fragata Don Luis Pillado Ford. 

Commercial Attache. — Julian Duggan, 

Consul-General in London. — Dr. Ernesto C. Perez. 

There are Consular representatives at Aberdeen, Belfast, Bristol, Cardiff, 
Dublin, Glasgo’w, Hull, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, Newport, 
Southampton, Swansea. 

2. Of Great Britain in the Argentine Republic. 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. — lit. Hon Sir Malcolm 

Arnold Robertson, K.B.E., O.M.G. Appointed Minister June 4, 1925; 
made Ambassador May 26, 1927 
First Secretary. A. L. Mallet. 

Naval Attache — Captain St. A. B. V^ake, R.N. 

Air AUachi. — Wing Comdr. E. H. Johnston, O.B.E., D.F.C. 

Commercial Secretary. - Harry 0. Chalkley, 0.B.E, 

Consul-General (at Buenos Aires). — H. W. Wilson, C.B.E. 

There are Consuls at Rosario and Port Madryn, and Vice-Consuls at 
Bahia Bianca, La Plata, Mendoza, Comodoro, Rivadavia, Rio Gallyos, San 
Julian, Santa Cruz, Tucuman, Santa Fe, Rio Grande (Tierra del Fuego), and 
Villa Gonstitucidn. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning the 
Argentine Republic. 

1. Official Publications. 


Annsxio Estadistlco, Annual. Buenos Aires. 

Argentine Republic. Agricultural and Pastoral Census of the Nation. 3 vols. Buenos 
^ 1S09* 

Tercer Genso nacional de la RepUblica Argentina, de Junio 1, 1914. 10 vols. Buenos 
Aires, 1917. , ^ 

Intercambio economico de la RepUbUca Argentina. Direccion General de Bstadistica 
de la Nacion. Buenos Aires, 1916. 

Bstadistica general del comexcio exterior de la Republica Argentina. Annual. Buenos 


Aires. 

Censo Bancario Anual . Direccidn General de Bstadistica. Buenos Aires. 

La Poblacion y el Movimento defiiograhco de la Repdblica Argentina en el periods 
1910 t 1925. Direocidti General de Beta istica. Buenos Aires, 1926. 

Department ot Overseas Trade tteporta. Anntial denes Loudon. 

Nortliern Patagonia : Ciiarueter and Resources. Vol. I. Text and Maps by the Oomi* 
sion de Bstudios Bnirologicos, Bai'ey Wiilis, Director, (Ministry of Public Works 
Argentine Republic ) New York, 1914 

Argentina : Bdicion provisional de tiatados Buenos Aires, 1922. 


2. Non-Official Publications. 

The English Directory and Argentine Annual. Buenos Aires, 1922. 

Anuario Kraft. Gran Gula Gteneral del Coraercio y de la Industrie, Profesionales y 
Blemento Oficial de la Bepilbliea Argentina. 2 vols. annually. Buenos Aires, 188-^ 
Jparicio (A. Garcia), Cfeografia flsica y econdmiea de la repdblica Argentina. Nueva 
edicion. Buenos Aires, 1918. 
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Argentine Tear Book. Buenos Aires and Loudon. 

Bunge E.), Riqneza y rente de la Arj^entina. Su distribucion ysu capacidad con< 
tribTitiv.M Buenos Aires, 1917.— Ferrocarriles argentinos. Buenos Aires, 1918.— Los 
probb-Tnas ecoiioiuieos dt-l presente Vol. T. Buenos Aires, 1920. 

Crastre (F.), A tvavers TArgentine M»»derne. Paris, 1910. 

Denis (P.), La Bepnbiiqup Argentine. Paris, 1920 Biigiish'Transletiun. London, 1922 

Dorntnoufi (L. L. ), Historia Argentina. 4tb edit Bnenos Aires, 1870. 

Elliot (L. E.), The Argentina of To-dav. LotJiion, 192(>. 

Franck (H A.), Working Norrli from Patagonw. London, 1921. 

Fraser (John Foster), The Amazing Argentine. London, 1914. 

Gambon (R. P. V.), Coiiipendio de histoiia Argentina. Buenos Aires, 1914. 

Qarzon (E.), La Republique Argentine. Parks, 1912. 

Gordon (H. J.), Argentina and Uruguay. London, 1917. 

Haas (A.), Argentinien. Gotha. 1923. 

Hammrrton (J. A.), The Real Argentine. New York. 1915. — The Argentine through 
Englisii Kies, and a Suinnier in Uruguay London, 1916. 

Hellauer (J.), Argentinien. Berlin, 1921. 

Hirst (W. A.), Argentina. (4th Edition ) London, 1014. 

Holland (W. J.), Po the River Plate and back. London, 1914. 

Huret (J.), En Argentine Paris, 1913. 

Killik (S. H. M.>, Manual ol Argentine Railways. London. Annual. 

Klet (C L.), Bstudios sobre Produccion, &c., de la Bepilblica Argentina. 2 vols. 
Buenos Aires, 1900. 

Klute (P itz), Araentiaien — Chile von Heute. Liibeck, 1925. 

Koebel (W. H.), Modern Argentina, London. 1907.— Argentina : Past and Pi’escnt. 
London, 1910.— The New Argentina. London, 1923. 

KiUin (P.), Argentinien, Bres an, 1927, 

Latzinu (P.), La Argentina en su aspecto fisico, social y ecdnomico. 2 vols. Buenos 
Aires, 1910. 

Martinea (A B.), Baedeker of the Argentine Republic. New York and London, 1916. 

Martinez (Alberto B ), and Lewandowski (M.), L‘ Argentine au XX® Siecle. Paris, 1906. 
English Translation, 1910. 

Matienzo (l»r. J. N.) El Gohiemo representative federal en la Repiiblica Argentina. 
Buenos Aires, 1910. French edition, Paris, 1912. 

Mills (G. J.), Argentina. London, 1915. 

Parked' (W. B.). Argentines of To-day. 2 vols. New York, 1920. 

PiUado (Ricardo), Argentine International Trade, Buenos Aires, 1910.— Argentine Loans, 
Buenos Aires 1909.— Censo industrial de la Republica, 1910. In progress -Estudio sobre, 
el Coinercio Argentino con las naciones limi trofes. Buenos Aires (2nd ed.), 1910. 

Posada (A.), La Republica Argentina. Madrid, 1912. 

Revtsta de Economia Argentina. 

fiJojis (Gordon), Argentina and Unignav New York, 1016, 

Schmiat <W.) und QrotevaoU (C.), Argentinien in geographischer, geschichtlicher und 
wirtsch-.ftlicher Beziehung. Hannover, 1919. 

Scbu8tfr(A. N.), Argentinien; Land, Volk, Wirtschaftsleben. 2 vols, Munich, 1913. 

(Henry), Illustrated Descriptive Argentina. New York, 1917. 

Tomqutsi (K ), Tue Ecmomic Development of the Argentine Republic, in the last Fifty 
Years. Buenos Aires, 1919. 

Urien (G. M.), and Colombo (E.), Geograffa Argentina: Estudio histdrioo, fisico, politico 
social, y econdmico. Buenos Aires, 1910. 

3. Publications on Latin America. 

Annario de la Atuerica Latina (Bailly-BHilli^re-Riera). Informaoidn general (seilas) 
del comerci<> de importacidn y exporiacidn— industna, agricultura, ganaderia, luineria y 
elemento otlcial de las Americas . , . Toiuos 1-2 1920-21. Barceloiu, 1921. 

The Eneymopedia of Latin America. Edited by Matnon Wilcox & George B. Reves. 
New York, 1917. 

The South American Year Book. Edited by 0. 3. Vesey Brown. London. Annual. 

The S‘'Uth Amencan Handbook. Edited by J. A. Hunter. London. Annual. (First 
issue, 1024.) 

The Bniish and I atin American Trade Gazette Monthly. No. 1, June, 1917. 

Bulletin of the Pan-American Union. WaNhington. Monthly. 

Allen (Nellie B.), South America. Boston, 19I«, 

Ambrostus (E.), Staatenknnde Sndamerikas Leipzig, 1909. 

Baboon (R.), The Fuiureoi South America London, 1916. 

Barclay (W. G.). The Geography of South American Railways. Geographical Journal 
for March, 1917, 

Stand (J. 0. P.), Men, Manners, and Morals in South America. London, 1020. 

Boilo (L. C,), South America Past and Present. Now York, 1919, 

Boyce (W. D.), Illustrated South America. Chicago and New York, 1913. 
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Bryce (J.), South America: Observations and Impressions. London, 1912 
Buckman (Wdliaiii) Under the Southern Cioss in South America. Neu York, 1914, 
BnrfcZm(W.), Sud-und MittelamerUa unter dem wirtscliaftliehen Emflusse des Welt- 
kneg««. Benin, 1915. 

Calderon (K. CJ.), Latin America, its Rise and Progress. London, 1913. 

Coeister(A), Tlie Literarj’ Husiory of Sp«ni.sh America. New VorK, 1916. 

Coopfr (C, IS ) Latin An erica : Men and Mari-ers. New York and London, 1927. 
BomeviUe-Fife (0. W.), The States of South America. London, 1920.— The Real South 
Amer ca. London, I<i22. 

JBUiott (L. B.), Central America : New Paths in Ancient Lands London, 1924. 

Enoch (0. R.), I he fiopublics of Central and ontb America London, 1922.— The 
Tropics. DPhcrption oi the Tropical Lands of Africa, Central and South Ainciica, Asia, 
and Australasia, their Natural Products, &c. London, 1915.— Spanish America. 2 vols. 
Loudon, U)20. 

ForreH ^A. S.), A Tour through South America London, 1913. 

Godwa?i(l''. du C.), Biolnyia Central!- Americana. 63 vols. London, 1879-1916. 
Qoldfiery (1.). Studies lu Spanisu-Ainericau Literature. New York, 1920. 

Goldsm'Uh (Peter H.), A Brief Bibliography of Books relating to the Latin-American 
Republics. New York, 1915. 

Hesse-Wariefffj (E.), SSwisclien Anden nnd Amazonas. Snitt'jart, 1915. 

(A. W ), A G' ide to Somh An-enca London, 1915 
James (H. G.), and Martin (P. A.), The Republics of Latin America. New York, 1923. 
Joyce (l\ A.), Ceiitriil Aim rican and Wes* Indian Archeidoj/v. London, 1916. 

Keane (A. II. > and Markham {C. R.), Central and South America In Stanrord’s Com- 
pendium of Geograph> and Travel. Second edition. London, 1911. 

Koebel(Vf, H.) South Ameiica. London, 19 13. — Enciclopedia de la America del Sur. 
London and Buenos Aires, 191L— The South Americans. London, 1916.— Central America. 
London, 1917. 

Loekley (J B.), Pau-Amencanism ■ Its Beginnmes. London and New York, 1920. 
Marquez (Alliorto), Kl Libio lutemacional Sud.Amencano Santiago, 1915. 
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AUSTRIA. 

(Die Republik Osteureich. ) 

Constitution and Government, 

The Eepublic of Austria was proclaimed on November 12, 1918. The 
Government was taken in hand by a National Assembly which ap- 
pointed a temporary cabinet »ind proceeded to pass laws On February 16, 
1919, the National Constitutional Assembly, consisting of only one Chamber, 
was duly elected on the ba.sis of universal and proportional suffrage ; 
every Austrian subject, male and female, has a vote if 21 years of ago, and 
is eligible if 30 years of age. At the elections held on April 24, 1927, the 
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following parties wereretrirned : — Christian Socialists, 73 ; Social Democrats, 
71 ; German Nationalists, 12 ; Peasants’ Party, 9 ; total, 165. 

The Constitution, which was adopted October 1, 1920, and came into 
force on N ovember 10, 1920, provides for a President, chosen by the two 
Houses asNembled for a joint session ; his term is for 4 ye.*rs, and he may be 
re-elected once only ; for an Assembly elected by popular vote 

for 4 years ; and for a First Chamber {Hxmdcsrat)^ chosen by the Provincial 
Diets in proportion to their population (at present the member^ number 46). 
The powers of the Bundesrat are advisory. Austria is declared to be a 
Federal Republic composed of eight provinces and the city of Vienna. 
All special piivileges are abolished, and equal rights granted to all citizens. 
The qualifying age for votings in the case of both men and women, is 21. 

President of the Jtt'puhlie, — Dr. Michael Hainiseh. Bom 1S58. Elected 
December 9, 19:i0. Re-elected December, 1924. 

The Ministry, constituted on May 19, 1927, is as follows : — 

Federal Chancellor and Minister of Foreign Affairs, — Dr. Ignaz Seipel 
(Christian Socialist). 

Vice' Chancellor, Karl ffarthh (Peasant Party). 

Minister of Justice. — Dr. Franz Dinghofer (Pan-German). 

Minviter of Social TVelfare —Dr. Joseph ^sch (Christian Socialist). 

Minister of Agriculture and Fovr’stry. — ^Andreas Thaler, 

Minister of Finance. — Dr. Victor Kienhbclc, 

Minister of Commerce and Oommunications.'-'Dx, Hans Schtcerff (Pan- 
German), 

Minister of FJdv cation,— Jyx, Richard Schmitz (Christian Socialist). 

Minister of Defence, — Karl Vaugoin (Christian Socialist). 


The national flag consists of three horizontal stripes, the top and bottom 
being red and the centre white. 

Local GovErwNMENT. 

The Republic of Austria comprises 9 provinces, viz., the City of Vienna, 
Lower Austria, Upper Austria, Salzburg, Styria, Carinthia. Tyrol, Vorarlberg, 
and Burgenland. There is in every province a Provincial Assembly {Landtag), 
con.sisting likewise of one chamber which is elected on the basis of the 8 >me 
suffrage as the National Assembly. '1 he cultivation of the soil, the educa- 
tional, eeclesiaHtical, and charitable institutions, as also public works, chiefly 
fall within the competence of the provinces. At the head of the Provincial 
Assembly is the Provincial Committee (Landmausschim) elected by the 
Provincial Assembly. 

Every commune has a council to deliberate and decide its affairs. The 
members are mostly elected for 6 years. The council elects from its midst 
the head of the commune (burgomaster) and a committee for the 
administration of the affairs and execution of its resolutions. All who are 
21 years of age have a vote, while for the passive suffrage the attained age 
of 24-30 years is required. 

Area and Population. 

For the boundaries of Austria according to the Treaty of St. Germain, 
signed on September 10, 1919, see The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1920, 
pp. 674-5. 
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The area and population (census taken on March 7 1923) of Austria 
are shown as follows 


Provinces 

Area, 

Slnglisb 

square 

miles 

Population (Census 1923) 

Percentage 

of 

Population 

1923 

Population 

Males 

Females 

Total 

per square 
mile 1923 

Vienna . 
JBuvgoiiland . 

Lower Austria 
Upper Austria 
jSal/.buig 

Styria . 

Carinthia 

Tyrol 

Yorarlberg . . : 

107 

1,532 

7,452 

4,G26 

2,762 

0,323 

3,680 

4,882 

1,005 

860,119 

141,144 

725,884 

425,917 

108,847 

483,291 

179,911 

154,0t>8 

68,203 

1.005,661 

144,405 

754,665 

460.157 

114,176 

495,554 

190,906 

159,857 

71,736 

1,865,780 

285,609 

1,480,449 

876,074 

223,023 

978,845 

370,817 

313,885 

139,999 

28*65 

4*37 

22-65 

13*41 

3-41 

14*98 

5*67 

4*82 

2*14 

17,487 

186 

199 

189 

81 

155 

101 

64 

130 

Total . 

32,369 ^ 

3,147,404 

3,387,077 

0,534.481 

100*00 

202 


Compared with the total population in 1920, the total for 1923 shows 
an increase of 108,137, or 1-6*8 per cent., excluding Burgenland of 117,427, 
or 1*92 per cent. The male population (excluding Burgenland) has 
increased by 70,630 or 2*40 per cent, as compared with 1920. 

Movement of ])opulation (including Burgenland) in 1926 :—Marriages, 
45,877 (7’2 per mille.); living births, 118,939 (18*7 per mille.) ; deaths, 
94,081 (14*8 per mille.) ; divorces (excluding Burgenland), 5,350 (0*85 
per mille.). Emigrants, 1926, 4,627 ; 1926, 3,896. Of the emigrants in 
3926, 629 went to Uuit*^d plates, 514 to Canada, 906 to Brazil, 815 to 
Argentina, 18 to Australia and 438 to Russia. 

Princcpal Towns. 

The population of the principal towns of Austria on March 7, 1923, 
was as follows: — Vienna, 1,866,780 ; Graz, 152,706; Linz, 102,081; Inns- 
biTick, 66,401 ; Salzburg, 37,866 ; Wiener Neustadt, 36,966 ; St, Pdlten, 
31,619; Klagenfurt, 27,423 ; Steyr, 22,111; Modling, 18,677 ; Villach, 
22,070 ; Weis, 16,412 ; and Baden, 22,217. 

EeligioiL. 

Religions liberty is one of the fundamental laws of the Republic, and the 
principle is embodied in the Treaty of St Germain (article 63). In 1910 
there were (including Burgenland), 6,225,843 Catholics {93*68 per cent.), 
206,606 Protestants (3*11 per cent.), 194,684 Jews (2*93 per cent.), and 
19,052 * others ’ (0*28 per cent.). The Catholic Church has 2 archbishoprics 
and 4 bishoprics. 

Instruction 

The educational organisation of Austria comprises : (1) elementary schools ; 
(2) middle schools ; (3) high schools ; (4) schools for special subjects ; and (6) 
universities and colleges. 

Attendance is compulsory at the elementary schools from 6 to 14 in 
Austria generally, but there are far-reaching facilities for exemption ’ for 
pupils of 12 years and upwards. The cost of elementary education is borne 
in the ftrst instance |by the communes and provinces. In 1926 there were 
in the Republic 6,262 public and private elementary schools, with 29,126 
teachers and 717,671 pupils. 

Secondary education is provided in the Gymnasia, Realschiilenj Gennan 
Middle Schools, and Madohenlyzeen (Girls* , Middle ’Schools). These insti- 
tutions are maintainod by the State, the provinces, the towns, or private 
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individuals. Of all kiiids of secondary schools there were (1924-25) 145 
with 44,513 pupils, and 3,593 teachers. 

There is also a State Commercial Academy in Graz (1924-25), 38 teachers 
and 333 pupils) and 7 private commercial academies, 4 in Vienna (153 
teachers and 2,378 pupils), 1 at Linz (28 teachers and 258 pupils), 1 at 
Klngenfurt (18 teachers and 139 pupils), and 1 at Innsbruck (26 teachers and 
207 pupils). 

Austria has three universities maintained by the State, viz., Vienna (in 
1924-25, 824 teachers and 9,511 students), Graz (276 teachers and 2,347 
students), and Innsbruck (195 teachers and 1,567 students) ; and there are 
also two technical high schools at Vienna (314 teachers and 3,820 students) 
and Graz (96 teachers and 1,057 students). 

There is one theological high school (Fakultat) at Salzburg for 
Roman Catholics and 12 other theological colleges, of which 10 are Roman 
Catholic, 1 Armenian Catholic, and 1 Jewish, in 1925 there were also 37 
training colleges for teachers, with 783 lecturers and 4,030 students, and 
other High Schools for Agriculture, Veterinary science, Mining, Art and 
Music. 

Justice aud Crime. 

The Supreme Court of Justice (Oberster Gerichtshof) in Vienna is the 
highest court in the land. Besides there are 3 higher provincial courts 
(Oberlandesgerichte), 19 provincial and district courts (Landes- und Kreis- 
gerichte), and, in connection with these, the jury courts (Geschworeiien- 
gerichte) and the Sohbtfengerichte, which are courts composed of professional 
and non-professional judges. There are likewise 246 county courts (Bozirks- 
gerichte), and 1 special court for commercial ajfifairs, 1 constitutional 
court, 1 administrative coui't, 1 electoral court, and 7 for industry. 

Pauperism. 

Funds for poor relief are derived from endowments, voluntary con- 
tributions, the third of the property left by intestate secular priests, 
and certain percentages on the proceeds of voluntary sales. In some 
provinces the poor funds are augmented from other sources, e,g. theatre 
money (Spectakelgelder), hunting licencewS, dog certificates, and in some 
large towns percentages on legacies over a fixed amount. Those who are 
wholly or partially unfit for work may be provided for in such manner as 
the commune judges^ propose. Besides poor-houses and money relief, there 
exists in many provinces the practice of assigning the poor — in respect of 
board and lodging — to each of the resident householders in fixed succession. 

The law for unemployment insurance bears date March 24, 1920. Under 
the Act, 12 per cent, of the cost of unemployment insurance is to be borne 
by the State, 4 per cent, by the communes, and 84 per cent, by employers 
and workers. 


Eiuauce. 

The budgets for four years provided revenue and expenditure as follows, 
in thousands of schillings (1 schilling ■= 10,000 kronen) : — 



1926* 

1926* ' 

928,719 

1,013,229 

1027* I 1928* 

1 

Revenue 

Bxpeudituxe , 

Surplus or Deficit , 

1,048,489 

997,666 

1,116,881 

1,262,822 

1 6R1.000 
1,595,400 

-f 60,823 

- 84,510 

- 135,441 

+ 35,600 


Actual 

» Estimated budget as passed by the Legislative Assembly 
• Proposed by tbe Government, but not yet adopted by Legislature, 
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Witli regard to tlie estimates lor 1928, there will be iu addition an es- 
penditnre of 191,000,000 schilUiigs of capital investment for railway 
eleetrifi'*auon, improve'uents to road constiuction and agricultural develop- 
ment. These capital investments are to be covered from the proceeds of 
the proposed fortsign loan, which has now been approved by the finance 
control committee. 

The following are some of the details of the budget for 1927 in thousands 
of schillings : — 


Bovenue 

TliousiTids of 
Schillings 

Expenditure 

Thousands of 
Schillings 

Direct Tax Revenue 
Turnover Tax . . ' . 

261,060 

214,560 

Interest on Debt . • 

Subventions to Provinces 

169,723 

Cu^toms .... 

20K,000 

ami Municipalities 

5,974 

Monopolies (suiplui,). 
Telegraphs, Telephones and 

196,204 

Pensions .... 
Social welfare . 

203,959 

259,776 

Tost Office (surplus) 

167 

Justice .... 

41,588 

Excise .... 

83,000 

Ebiilways .... 
Ai*my .... 

100,756 

79,742 


The public debt of the Republic of Austria was composed as follows on 
Dec, 31, 1926 (in schillings) 

Pre-War Debt 143,103,690 

War Debt , 3«)8,480 

Debts incurred by the Jlcpublie 2,204,136,527 


Defence. 


1, Akmy* 


By the terms of the Treaty of St. Germain, universal compulsory military 
service is abolished in Austria, and the total number of militaiw forces in the 
Austrian Army is limited to 30,000 men, including officers and depot troops. 

Austria is permitted at her own discretion to organise this number of 
troops either in divisions or in mixed brigades. 

The latter organisation has bem chosen, and the army has been organised 
in 6 mixed brigades and 1 independent artillery regiment composed of : — 



ReMi- 

inents 

Bat- 

taJions 

Batteries 

Squadrons 

Com- 

panies 

Troops 

Infantry 

12 

86 



— 

136 > 



Cy«dists . 

— 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cavalry 



— 

6 


— 

Artillery 

1 

— 

— 


— • 

— 

Field 

— 

— - 

18 

— 

. — 

— 

Trench Mortars. 

— 

— 

(5 

— 

— 


Mom (tain . 

— 

.i... 

8 

— 


— 

Engineers . 

— 

0 

*“ 

“ 

12 

i « 


^ Includes 1 machine guu Company per battalion. 


The maximum authorised armaments and stocks of munitions axe per 
1,000 men : — 


Rifles or carbines . 1,150 

Machine guns . . 15 

Trench mortars, light \ « 

„ „ medium j 

Guns . \ field or \ „ 

Howitzers J mountain / 


500 rounds of ammunition per arm. 


. 10,000 
, / 1,000 
500 


9i 

f) 


39 99 >9 

99 99 93 

99 33 33 


. 1,000 


z 
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All officers must be regulars. Officers now serving retained in the army 
must serve to the age of 40. Officers newly appointed must serve on the 
active list for 20 consecutive years. 

The period of enlistment for non-commissioned officers and privates must 
be for a total period of not less than 12 consecutive years, including at least 
six years with the colours. The proportion of officers and men discharged for 
any reason before the expiration of their term of enlistment must not exceed 
one-twentieth of the total strength. All measures of mobilisation are for- 
bidden. 

The number of gendarmes, customs officers, foresters, and members of 
police forces must not exceed the number employed in a similar capacity in 
1013. Educational establishments and all sporting and other clubs are for- 
bidden to occupy themselves with any military matters. Within two 
months of the final ratification of the Treaty the air forces of Austria are to 
be demobilised. The armed forces of Austria therefore do not include any 
military or naval air forces. The manufacture, importation, and exportation 
of aircraft, and parts of aircraft, are forbidden. 

The military budget for 1926-27 amounted to 67,488,000 schillings. 

2. Navy. 

As Austria now has no seaboard, the former Austro-Hungarian fleet 
has ceased to exist. The only war vessels remaining to Austria are four 
patrol-boats on the Danube. 


Production and Industry. 

Agriculture forma the main occupation of the country. In 1926 the total 
acreage sown amounted to 4,766,708 acres. Of the total in 1926, 2,105,479 
acres were in Lower Austria, and 1,036,679 acres in Upper Austria. The 
chief products are shown as follows for two years : — 


Crop 

1935 

1926 

Acreage 

Yield 

(metric tons) 

Acreage 

Yield 

(metrie tons) 

Wheat . 

Bye 

Barley . 

Oats 

Potatoes 

Turnips 

489,833 

959,923 

352,060 

769,135 

440,413 

126,718 

290,438 

560.088 

200,673 

388,433 

2,068,422 

1,841,188 

500.334 

972,272 

362,352 

777,042 

489,048 

128,696 

250,864 

476,815 

197,656 

434,796 

1,207,782 

1,202,449 


Production of raw sugar in 1925-26, 78,146 metric tons. 

The foodstuffs produced do not suffice for the population. Forests 
abound and timber forms an appreciable asset of Austria. The number 
of animals in 1923 was : horses, 282,651 ; cows, 1,074,864 ; oxen, 302,103 ; 
bulls, 68,143 ; and calves, 717,236. 

The mineral output of the country is not unimportant. In 1926 the 
production of lignite was 2,957,700 tons, and of anthracite, 157,800 tons. 
There were 8 anthracite mines worked in 1926, and 52 lignite mines. The 
output of iron ore was 1,094,400 tons in 1926, and of pig iron, 831,685 tons. 
Some copper, zinc, lead, and salt (76,768 tons in 1926) are also produced. 

Of important industries, piano-msiking and the manufacture of motor-cars, 
furniture, and textiles still remain in Austria to a certain extent. The 
knitting industry is an important branch of the textile industry, manu- 
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facturing principally sport knitted goods and hosier}’. There were 7,180 
knitting machines in use in 1926. The 9 factories of the Austrian tobacco 
monopoly in 1926 made 218,357,000 cigars, 4,568,362,000 cigarettes, and 
48,967 metric quintals of smoking tobacco. 

Commerce, 


Imports and exports for 4 years (in 1,000 schillings) were as follows : — 



1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Imports • • . 

3,473,784 

2,891,424 

2,811,090 

8,141,000 

Exports , . . 

1,088,099 

1,964,486 

1,740,963 

2,039,000 


Principal Imports (1926): Grain, flour and rice, 867,400 tons; coal and 
fuel, 5,188,121 tons ; wines, 7,028,472 gallons ; stone and building material, 
173,203 tons ; raw cotton, 29,936 tons ; rubber, 2,272 tons ; glass, 15,881 tons ; 
iron goods, 41,744 tons. 

Principal Exports: Timber, 1,602,535 tons; ores, 77,426 tons; fruit, 
11,696 tons; sugar-beet, 7,360 tons; furniture, 25,651 tons; chemicals, 
39,970 tons. 

The trade in 1926 ^ was distributed among principal countries as follows: 


Country 

Imports 

Exports 

Country 

Imports 

Exports 

Czechoslovakia . 
Oermany . 
Poland. 

United States . 
Italy . 

1000 

Schillings 

586,624 

466,546 

254,235 

148,345 

180,435 

1000 

Schillings 

206,617 

201,985 

71,947 

60,489 

169,685 

Yugoslavia 
Huni^ry • 

Great Britain . 
Switzerland 
Buttiania . 

1000 

Schillings 

167,292 

848,6b0 

96,760 

181,072 

182,960 

1000 

Schillings 

153,457 

167,110 

68,717 

93,686 

108,660 


1 Pro^^sioaal figures. 

The total trade between England and Austria (Board of Trade returns) for 
five years were as follows :— 


1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 

Imports from Austria to United £ £ £ £ £ 

&ngdom 2,098,844 2,622,174 2,590,836 2,390,650 2,433,815 

Exports to Austria from United 

mngdorn 391.609 2,876,016 2,204,410 1,805,820 2,420,776 

Internal Communications. 

Austria had in 1925, 4,122 miles of railway lines, of which 3,602 miles 
were operated by the State, and 520 miles by private companies, 

At the end of 1926 there were 128,278 telephones in use on the principal 
systems in the country. 

An Austrian aviation company is subsidised by the State (1,600,000 
schillings in 1928), and runs a regular service, Yienna-Salzburg-Innsbruck 
and Innsbruck— Constance, Some of the international routes are shared 
with foreign companies. 

Baukiiig and Credit. 

A new National Bank for Austria was opened on January 1, 1923, with a 
capital of 80,000,000 gold crowns. It is a private, not a State, institution. 
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The note circulation on July 31, 1927, was 956,372,421 schillings. Savings 
banks deposits amounted to 726,638,000 schillings in 1926. 

According to the Treaty of St. Germain the Austro-Hungarian Bank was 
liquidated on July 29, 1923. 

Money, Weights and Measures. 

The Austrian unit of currency was the krone. But as from J une 30, 1925, 
there came into general use a new unit, the gold schilling^ made up of 100 
groschen. The schillinfj contains 0*21172086 grammes of fine gold. Siaco 
June 1924 the National Bmk has issued new token coins as follows: — 
1 schilling pieces, silver (= 10,000 kronen); half-schilling pieces, silver 
(a= 5000 kronen) ; 1000 kronen pieces, copper and nickel (=10 groschen) ; 
200 kronen pieces, copper; =2 groschen); 100 kronen pieces, copper 
(=1 groschen) ; 10 groschen pieces (copiier and nickel), 2 groschen pieces 
(copper) and 1 groschen pieces (copper). 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Austria in Great Britain. 

Mini<iter jPlempotentiary. — Georg Franckenstein, Appointed October 6, 
1920. 

CoiiTiscllor of Legation, — Dr. Wilhelm Engerth. 

Chancellor of Legation, — Edmund Hauser. 

Secretary of Legation,-^'^ 2 iX\ Zeileissen. 

Specially attached to the Legation, — Dr. Felix Weiser. 

2. Of Great Britain in Austria. 

Minister Flcnipotentiary, — Sir Eric Phipps, K.C.M.G., C.Y.O. Appointed 
December 10, 1927. 

First Secretary,— A. W. A. Deeper, C.B.E. 

Third Secretary , — E. L. A. Robertson- Fullarton. 

ComTnerdal Secretary , — 0. S. Phillpotts, O.B.E. 

Vice-Consul at Vienna . — J. D. C. Wilton. 

There is also a Vice-Consul at Eitzbuhel. 

Books of Reference. 

1. Official Publications. 
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Department of Overseas Trade Reports. London, Annusl. 
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Wirtsohaftsstatistische Materialien liber Dentschbsterreich. Zusammengestellt auf 
Qrund amtlieher Quellen vom Buro der niederbsterreichiseben Handels- mid Gower- 
bekammer. Wien, 1919 
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Austrian Gazetteer (Ortsverzeichnis), Based on the Census of 1028. Part 1., Vienna 
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berausgegeben von W. Fedem. (1st year of issue, 3909.) 
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BELGIUM. 

(Royaumb db Belok^ue.) 

Beigning King. 

Alberti bom April 8, 1875, son of the late Prince Philippe of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha anil of Flanders (died Kovembex 17, 1905), and of the 
late Princess Marie de Hoheuzollern-Sigmaringen (died Nov. 27, 1912) ; 
married Oct. 2, 1900, to Princess jElizabeth of Bavaria ; succeeded his uncle 
Leopold IL, Dec, 17, 1909, 

Children of the King,-^(\) Prince Leopold, Duke of Brabant, born 
Nov. 3, 1901 ; married on Nov. 4, 1926, to Princess Astrid of Sweden, 
Olfspring: — J isephine Charlotte, born October 11, 1927. (2) Prince Charles, 
Count of Flanders, bom Oct. 10, 1903. (3) Princess Marw-Jos^, born 
Aug, 4, 1906. 

Sisters of the King, — (1) Princess Uenriettej born Nov 30, 1870 ; married 
Feb, 12, 1896, to Prince Emmanuel of Orleans, Duke oi Venddine. 
(2) Princess born Oct. 18, 1872 ; maTried May 28, 1904, to Prince 
Charles of HohonzoUern. 
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KiBg Albert lias a civil list of 9,500,000 francs. 

The Kingdom of Belgium formed itself into an independent State 
in 1830, having from 1815 been a part of the Netherlands. The secession 
was decreed on October 4, 1880, by a Provisional Government, established 
in consequence of a revolution which broke out at Brussels, on August 
25, 1830. A National Congress elected Prince Leopold of Saxe-Comirg 
King of the Belgians on June 4, 1831 ; he ascended the throne July 
21, 1831. On his death in 1865 he was succeeded by his son, Leopold 11., 
who reigned until 1909. 

By the Treaty of London, Nov. 15, 1831, the neutrality of Belgium 
was guaranteed by Austria, Russia, Great Britain and Prussia. It was 
not until after the signing ot the Treaty of London, April 19, 1839, 
which established peace between King Leopold 1. and the King of the 
Netherlands, that all the States of Europe recognised the Kingdom of 
Belgium. In the Treaty of Versailles (June 28, 1919), it is stated that as 
the treaties of 1839 ‘ no longer conform to the requirements of the situation,* 
these are abrogated and will be replaced by other treaties. 

Constitution and Government. 

According to the Constitution of 1831 Belgium is *a constitutional, 
representative, and hereditary monarchy.’ The legislative power is vested 
in the King, the Senate, and the Chamber of Representatives. The 
royal succession is in the direct male line in the order of primogeniture. 
By marriage without the King’s consent, however, the right of succession 
is forfeited, but may be restored by tbe King with the consent of the 
two Chambers. No act of the King can have eflfect unless countersigned 
by one of hia Ministers, who thus becomes responsible for it. The King 
convokes, prorogues, and dissolves the Chambers. In default of male heirs, 
the King may nominate his successor with the consent of the Chambers. 
If the successor be under eighteen years of age, the two Chambers meet 
together for the purpose of nominating a regent during the minority. 

Those sections of the Belgian Constitution which regulate the organisa- 
tion of the legislative power were revised in October 1921. For both Senate 
and Chamber all elections are held on the principle of universal suffrage. 

The Senate consists of members elected for four years, partly directly 
and partly indirectly. The number elected directly^ is equal to half the 
number of members of the Chamber of Representatives. The constituent 
body is similar to that which elects deputies to the Chamber ; the minimum 
age of electors is fixed at twenty-one years, and the minimum length of 
residence required is six months. In Belgium only the following women 
may vote in parliamentaiy elections; (1) "Widows, not re-married, of 
soldiers killed in the Great War ; widows of Belgian citizens killed 
by the enemy during the War, or, failing them, their mothers, if the 
latter are widows: (2) Widowed mothers of bachelor soldiers killed in 
the War: (3) Women condemned to imprisonment or subjected to 
preventive detention, for political reasons, during the enemy occupation 
of Belgium. In the election of members both of the Senate and 
Chamber of Representatives directly, the principle of proportional repre- 
sentation of parties was introduced by Law of December 29, 1899. Senators 
elected indirectly are chosen by the provincial councils, on the basis of 
one for 200,000 inhabitants. Every addition of 125,000 inhabitants mves 
the right to one senator more. Eaon provincial council elects at least wee 
senators. There are at present forty provincial senators. No one, during 
two years preceding the election, must have been a member of the council 
appointing him. Senators are elected by the Senate itself in the proportion 
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of half of the preceding category. The senators belonging to these two latter 
categories are also elected by the method of proportional representation. All 
senators must be at least forty years of age. They receive 4,000 francs per 
annum. In 1926 the senators voted in their own favour a special grant of 
2,000 francs and again in April 1927 a further grant of 2000 francs. The 
salary, therefore, now stands at 8,000 francs per annum, though the Consti- 
tution has not been revised in this respect. Sons of the Ring, or failing 
these, Belgian princes of the reigning branch of the Royal Family are by 
right senators at the age of eighteen, but have no voice in the deliberations 
till the age of twenty-five years. 

The members of the Chamber of Representatives are all elected directly 
by the electoral body. Their number at present, 186 (law of May 2, 1912), 
is proportioned to the population, and cannot exceed one for every 40,000 
inhabitants. They sit for four years. Deputies must be not less than 
twenty-five years of age, and resident in Belgium. Each deputy has 
an annual indemnity of 25,000 francs, and a free pass all the year over 
Government and Companies* railways between his residence and the place 
of Session. 

The Senate and Chamber meet annually in the month of November, and 
must sit for at least forty days ; but the King has the power of convoking 
them on extraordinary occasions, and of dissolving them either simultaneously 
or separately. In the latter case a new election must take place within 
forty days, and a meeting of the Chambers within two months. An adjourn- 
ment cannot be made for a period exceeding one month without the consent 
of the Chambers. Money bills and bills relating to the contingent for the 
army originate in the Chamber of Representatives. 

Parties in the Chamber elected 1925 -Catholics, 78 ; Socialists, 79 ; 
Liberals, 22 ; miscellaneous, 8. 

Parties in the Senate elected 1925 ‘.—Catholics, 71 ; Liberals 23 ; 
Socialists, 59. 

The Executive Government consists of 10 departments, under the 
following Ministers (appointed November 22, 1927) : — 

Prime MinisUr and Minister of the CoZoTiies,— Henri Jaspar (Catholic). 

Minuter of Foreign Affairs, — Paul Hymans (Liberal). 

Minister of Justice. — M. Janson (Liberal). 

Minister of Education. — Maurice Vauthier (Liberal). 

Minister of Fvmnce. — Baron Houtart (Catholic). 

Minister of AgHmlture and of Public Works. — Henri Baels (Catholic). 

Minister of Industry and Labour and of Social Insurance. — M. Eeyman 
(Christian Democrat). 

Minister of Mailway s. Marine^ Posts and Telegraphs, and Aeronautics . — 
M. Lippena (Liberal). 

Minister of Nodional Defence. — Comte de Bromevillc (Catholic). 

Minister of Interior. — M. Carnoy (Christian Democrat). 

Local Government. 

The provinces and communes (2,671 in 1926) of Belgium have a large 
measure of autonomous government. 

In regard to the communal electorate, the law of April 15, 1920, definitely 
lays it down that all Belgians over 21 years of age without distinction of sex, 
who have been domiciled for at least six months, have the right .to vote. 
Proportional representation is applied to the communal elections, and 
communal councils are to be renewed every six years. In each commune 
there is a college composed of the burgomaster, the president, and a certain 
number of aldermen. 
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Area and Population. 

Belgium (including the districts of Eupen and Malniedy) has an area of 
30,444 square kilometres, or 11,755 English square miles. The following 
table shows the population at various dates r — 


Census 

Tears 

Population 

Total 

Increase 

Increase 
per cent, 
per annum 

Census 

Tears 

Population 

Total 

Increase 

Increase 
percent, 
per annum 

1876 

6,336,186 

508,352 

1-06 

1900 

6,693,648 

624,227 

1*03 

1880 

5,520,009 

188,824 

0'86 

1910 

7,423,784 

730,236 

1 1*09 

1890 

6,069,321 

649,812 

0*99 

1920 

7,465,782 

41,998 

0-06 


Area and population of provinces 


Provinces 

Area: 

Population 

Population per 

Eng. sq. miles 

Census 

Estimated 

sq. mile, 1926 



Dec. SI, 1920 

Dec 31, 1926 


Antwerp (Anvers) 

1,093 

1,016,963 

1,121,677 

1,026 

Brabant 

1,268 

1,521,699 

1,628,458 

1,284 

Flanders 

1,249 

303,687 

868,025 

695 

1,158 

1,107,325 

1,124,577 

971 

Hainaut 

1,437 

1,220,271 

1,260,886 

877 

Liege 

1,119 

863,092 

953,907 

685 

Limbourg 

930 

300,455 

341,249 

367 

Luxembourg 

1,706 

223,739 

222,531 

130 

Namur . 

1,418 

348,338 

353,441 

250 

Eupen and Malmedy^ 

882 

60,213 

3 

3 

Total 

11,755 

7,466,782 

7,874,601 

670 


1 Cp<lod to Belgii'in by the Treaty of Versailles. 

* The cantons of Eupen and Malmedy were joined to the province of Li6ge by a cleoroe 
of March 6, 1925. 


According to the Census of 1920, 477,658 people were engaged in 
agricultuie, 2,906 in fishing, 1,466,646 in industry, 666,340 in commerce 
and transport, 116,017 in tht* liWal professions, 173,037 in the civil service, 
and 160,081 in domestic service. 

In 1920 there were 3,673,433 males, 3,792,349 females ; in 1926, 
3,892,703 males and 3,981,898 females. 

In 1920 the foreigners in Be gium were : Gennans, 7,960 (57,010 in 1910) ; 
French, 67,309 (80,766 in 1910); Dutch, 39,051 (70,950 in 1910); British, 
6,246 (6,974 in 1910) ; other nationalities, 29,111 (38,848 in 1910). 

Vital statistics for 4 years 



Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Increase or 
decrease of births 
over deaths 

lO'JS 1 

79,786 

155,474 i 

100.084 

+ 55,890 

1924 

80,0^8 

1/>S,188 

99 65S 

+• 6S,485 

192S 

74,701 

154.298 

102 189 

+ 52 100 

1926 

72,517 

j 149,043 

104,742 

+ 45,201 
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Of the living births in I 9263 7,009 were illegitimate. There were also 
5j370 still-births. 

Divorces in 1924, 2,966 ; in 1925, 2,603 ; in 1926, 2,849. 

Emigration in 1926, 35,271 ; 1926, 86,150. Immigration in 1926, 
46,920 ; 1926. 44,625. 

The most important towns, with population on December 31, 1926 : — 
Brussels & suburbs 1 808,664 Verviers . 41,479 Hoboken .29,371 

Antwerp (Anvers) . 300,175 Louvain . 40,683 Mens . . 27,980 

Liege . . . 168,058 Courtrai . 37,904 Lierre . . 27,201 

Ghent (Gaud) . 162,582 Alost . 36,836 Mouscron . 27,854 

Mechlin (Malines) . 60,259 Berchem . 86,245 Charleroi . 27,447 

Borgerhout . . 54,179 St. Nicolas . 36,147 Deurne . . 27,090 

Bruges . . . 52,327 Tonrnai . 36,032 Roulers . . 26,937 

Ostend . . . 44,261 Namur . . 30,639 

Soraing. . . 42,293 Jumet . . 30,233 

1 Tlie suburbs comprise 12 distinct communes, viz., Anderlecbt, Btterbeek, l\>rest 
IxeUes, Jette, Koekelborg, Molenboek St. Jean, St. Gllles, St. Josse-ten-Noode, 
Sebaerbeck, tJccle, Woluwe St. Lambert. 

Of the inhabitants professing a religion the majority are Roman Catholic. 
But no inquisition on the profession or faith is now made at the censuses. 
There are, however, statistics concerning the clergy, and according to these 
there were in 1922 Roman Catholic higher clergy, 85 ; inferior clergy, 5,945; 
Protestant pastors, 21 ; Anglican Church, 8 chaplains ; Jews (rabbis and 
ministers), 17, The State does not interfere in any way with the internal 
affairs of either Catholic or Protestant Churches. There is full religious 
liberty, and part of the income of the ministers of all denominations is 
paid from the national treasury. 

In 1920 there were siz Roman Catholic dioceses, 204 deaneries, 3,679 
Catholic churches and chapels, 6 large and 11 small seminaries. 

The Protestant (Evangelical) Church is under a synod. 

Instruction. 

There are universities at Brussels, Louvain, Ghent, and Liege, the two 
latter being State institutions. In 1928-27 Brussels had 1,829 students; 
Ghent, 1,619 ; Liege, 2,294 ; and Louvain, 3,894. In 1923 it was decided 
to make the university at Ghent Flemish. On November 11, 1923, the 
Colonial School at Antwerp (founded January 11, 1920) and the School of 
Tropical Modidne were constituted a Colonial University. 

There were also 7 commercial high schools, the Royal Academy of Fine 
Arts at Antwerp, a polytechnic at Mons, a State agricultural institute at 
Gembloux, and a State veterinary school at Cureghem, 68 schools of design, 
and 4 royal conservatoires at Brussels, Li4ge, Ghent, and Antwerp. Higher 
Educaho)ii (Dec. 31, 1926) : 24 royal athenseums and colleges, with 8.280 
pupils ; 6 special athenteums with 338 pupils ; 4 communal and provincial 
colleges with 2,027 pupils, and 9 private colleges with 1,481 pupils. The 
next grades of schools are the higher grade schools, of which there were 
131 State schools (86 for boys and 45 for girls) with 28,944 pupils (19,658 
boys and 9,286 girls), 17 communal and provincial (7 for boys and 10 for 
girls) with 5,021 pupils (2,293 boys and 2,728 girls), and 7 private higher- 
grade schools with 764 pupils (6 for boys with 480 pupils, and 1 for girls 
with 284 pupils). Mhmc^Uwry Mducatimi there were, 8,343 primary schools, 
with 800,400 pupils; 3,666 infant schools with 245,650 pupils; and 2,104 
adrdt schools with 61,266 pupils. iVbr7?^^^Z (1925) : there are 6 for 

z 2 
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training secondary teaeliers (454 students) and 81 for training elementary 
teachers (11,876 students). 

There are many private or free schools, mostly under ecclesiastical care. 
No statistics are available for these. 

Each commune must have at least one primary school. The cost of 
primary instruction devolves on the communes, with subsidies from the 
State and provinces. 

The proportion of the population (deduction made of children of less 
than 8 years) who could not read or write at the census of 1920 was 7*9 
per cent. ; at the census of 1910 it was 13*1 per cent. ; in 1900, 19*1 per 
cent. 

Justice and Crime. 

Judges are appointed for life. There is one Court of Cassation, three 
Courts of Appeal, and Assize Courts for criminal cases. There are 26 
judicial districts, each with a Court of first instance. In each of the 230 
cantons is a justice and judge of the peace. There are, besides, 
various special tribunals. There is trial by jury. 

Pauperism. 

Apart from private charity, the poor are assisted by the communes 
through the agency of the hureaxix de hienfaisance whose duty it is to provide 
outdoor relief, and by the governing bodies of the hospices civils. Provisions 
of a national character have been made for looking after war orphans and 
men disabled in the war. Certain other establishments, either State or 
provincial, provide for the needs of deaf-mutes and the blind, and of children 
who are placed under the control of the courts. Provision is also made for 
repressing begging and providing shelter for the homeless. 

Eiuanoe. 


Budget estimates (ordinary and extraordinary) for 4 years : — 



1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Bevenae 

Expendittire 

Francs 

8,429,295,000 

13,489,289,000 

Francs 

11.803.648.000 

13.199.832.000 

Francs 

9,678,881,871 

7,915,095,644 

Francs 

10.563.562.000 

19.482.731.000 


On December 31, 1927, the Belgian public debt amounted to66,060,000,000 
Belgian francs. Internal consolidated debt was 22,346,000,000 francs; 
internal floating debt, 4,180,000,000 francs; external consolidated debt 
28,577,000,000 francs. 

On October 25, 1926, a debt of 20,000,0002. was contracted, for 30 years, 
for the purpose of stabilising the franc. 

Defence. 

Aemy. 

According to the Military Law passed in 1923, the Belgian Army is 
recruited by means of annual calls to the Colours and by voluutaiy en- 
listments. Military service is compulsory for those called to the Colours. 

Voluntary enlistment is 4 years (for youths less than 17), 8 years (for 
youths less tlian 18), and 2 years (for youths over 18). 

The young men called up compulsorily serve for 10 months in the infantry, 
fortress artflleiy and engineers ; for 12 months in the cavalry, horse field 
artillery and horse transport corps. The duration of military obligation is 
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25 years, of wMch 15 are in the Regular Army and reserve, and 10 years in 
the Territorial Army. 

The Law provides for the calling out of the reserve only in the event of 
war or if the country is threatened. The 11th, 12th and 13th Classes 
are not to be naobilised except in case of absolute necessity and are to be 
employed in the defence of fortified places and in the non-combatant 
services. Reservists of the active army are subject to recalls to the Colours 
of 4, 6, or 8 weeks, according to the branch of the service to which they 
belong. These recalls take place during the 2nd, 3rd, or 4th year of service- 
The strength of the army with the Colours for 1927 was 5,272 officers 
and 75,744 other ranks organised as follows 



Army 

Corps 

^ Di-vms. 

Brigades 

Regts. 

Btns. 

Coys. 

Squadrons 

Bat- 

teries 

Air 

Crafts 

Regular 

Reserve 

u 

at 

1 

« 

Reserve 

Regular 

o 

g 

n 

w 

24 

12 

A 

t 

(O 

oi 

80» 

Z! 

o 

to 

o 

« 

801 

3129 

26 

14 

' 

S 

312 

82 

25 

1 

28 

1 1 1 1 1 I 1 S 1 1 Cyclist 

Pi 

SP 

25 

s 

M 

SO 

8 

24 

0 

1 

220 

82 

8«ooii,a III 1 1 1 1 n 

BO 

i 

j s 

Infantry- 
Cavalry 
Artillery 
Field 
Horse 
Heavy 
Engineers 
Transport 
Air Force 
Tanks 

4 

2 

8 

1 

1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 t i 00 

2 

2 

24 

0 

16 

1 

5 


1 Includes 8 Machine gun Battalions. 2 include* 96 Machine gun Companies. 


Navy. 

On grounds of economy, the small Navy formerly maintained by Belgium 
has been abolished. The ea;-British sloop Zinnia^ of 1,200 tons, is still 
employed on fishery protection service. 

Production and Industry. 

I. Aqeiculttjbe. 

Of the total area of 2,945,104 hectares, there were in 1926, 1,786,750 
hectares under cultivation, of which 38*98 per cent, were under cereals, 1*18 
per cent, vegetables, 6 *68 per cent, industrial plants, 13 *80 per cent, root 
croijs and 40 ’46 per cent, forrage. In 3925, 1,794,205 hectares were under 
cultivation. 

The following figures show the yield of the chief crops for three years : — 



Acreage 

Produce in metric cwts. 

Crop 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Wheat . 
Barley . 

Oats 

Bye 

Fotatoes. 
Boetfsu^r) , 
Beet (fodder), 
Tobacco 

839,807 

77,913 

654,029 

660,217 

891,887 

200,626 

185,616 

4,077 

868,757 

79,719 

661,686 

677,816 

899,616 

180,204 

176,751 

8,095 

854,282 

86,982 

667,720 

567,586 

896,470 

158.142 

198.853 

6,891 

7,078,124 
1,626,260 
12,838,188 
10,601,816 
2,866,987 1 
2,489,089 1 
4,582,484 
186,862 

7,880,164 
1,813,574 
12,888,280 
11,026.496 
8,100,870 i 
2,167,594 1 
4,803,203 
153,540 

6,967,682 
1,829,654 
14,726,628 
10,215,242 
8.012,589 1 
1.6‘2,S27l 
4,668,858 
119,820 


1 Metric ions. 
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On December 31, 1926, there were 250,287 horses, 1,711,702 horned 
cattle, and 1,148,860 pigs. 

IL Mining and Metals and other Inddsteies. 


Coal production (in metric tons) : — 


Year 

Coal 

Briquettes 

Coke 

Workpeople 

1923 

22,022,340 

1,929 260 

4,179,904 

100,779 

1924 

23,361,860 j 

2,030,310 

4,216,580 

179 .308 

1925 

23.097.040 

2,237,171 

4,111,771 

160,883 

1020 

25,259.600 

1,796,678 

4.916,083 

160,197 

1927 

27,573,650 

1,066,900 

5,386,530 

— 


The following table shows number of mines and value of production for 
two years in millions of francs : — 


iTear 

Coal 

Briquettes 

Coke 

Number of 
Mines 



million francs 

million francs 

million francs 


1925 


2.124 

213 

523 

313 

1920 

• 

3,347 i 

320 

796 

no 


The following table summarises the production of iron and steel and cnulo 
zinc for 1913, 1925, 1926, and 1927, (luantitios being givon in metric tons 
(1 metric ton = 2,204*6 lb ) : — 


Products 

1913 

1923 

1920 

1927 

Pig-iron .... 
Wrought iron 

Steel 

Wrought steel . 

Crude zinc .... 

Metric tons 
2,484,090 
304,350 
2,406,630 
1,790,010 
204,220 

IHctric tons 
3,542,507 
100,841 
2,548,527 
1,814,561 
170,860 

Metric tons 
3,368 347 
169,861 
3.338,688 
2,481,7.53 
188,767 

Metric tons 
8,751,440 
100,62(1 
.3,708,495 
3,002,220 
201,000 


In 1926 the pig-iron was valued at 1,474,929,000 francs, the wrought-steel 
at 1,990,000,000 francs, and the zinc at 935,000,000 francs. In 1925 the 
value of the pig-iron was 828,063,000 francs ; of wrought steel 1,151,000,000 
francs ; and of zinc, 609,000,000 francs. In 1925 the production of lead 
amounted to 87,480 tons ; in 1926, 87,176 tons. 

In 1926 there were 54 sugar manufactories, output 210,752 tons of raw 
sugar ; 19 refineries (1926), output 173,313 tons ; 41 distilleries, output 41,732 
kilolitres of alcohol at 50®G.-L. ; 1,939 breweries, output 1,464,966 kilolitres 
of beers 14 margarine factories, output 27,292 tons; 59 vinegar factories, 
output 13,758 kilolitres. 

According to an industrial census taken on October 31, 1926, there wore 
13,082 industrial concerns (of more than ten employees) with a total number 
of 1,080,331 workpeople, of whom 874,309 were men and 206,022 women. 
There were also 96,567 salaried officials (84,005 men and 12,562 w^omen). 
Of the more important industries the following may be mentioned: 
artificial silk, motor-cars, glass, iron and steel, lace (particularly hand-made 
lace), linen, and gloves. 
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Commerce. 

By the Cotivcutiou concluded at Brussels on July 25, 1921, Tjertween Belgium and 
fjuxemburg and ratified on March 5, 1922, an Bcononuo union was formed by the two 
countries, and the Customs frontier between them was abolished on May 1, 1922. 

The following table shows imports and exports for 6 years (in thousands 
of paper francs) : — 


Tear 

Imports 

Exports 

'1 Tear j 

Imports 

Exports 

1922 

1923 

1924 

3000 francs 
0,451,745 
13,204,780 
17,712,091 

1000 francs 
0,358,229 
9,725,054 
33,865,144 

i| 1 

|l 1925 
li 1920 
il 1927 

1000 francs 
17,880,960 
22,999,448 
29,179,537 

1000 francs 
14,806,870 
19,941,774 
26,620,738 


The imports and exports, special trade, for 1927^ were made up as 
follows : — 



Imports 1 

Exports 


Metric tons 

lOOO francs 

Metric tons 

1000 francs 

Live animals 

Foodstulfs and beverages 

Baw materials .... 

Manufactures 

Gold and Silver (bullion and coin) . 

17,705 

3,494,201 

33,592,397 

021,490 

59 

96,317 

7,192,365 

15,125,011 

6,595,095 

170,839 

15,507 

718,624 

16,544,230 

6,855,974 

100 

151,434 

2,114,766 

8,973,803 

16,311,472 

60,773 


1 PiOYisional figures. 


Special trade by principal countries (provisional figures) : — 



Imports fiom 

Exports to 


1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 


1000 francs 

1000 francs 

1000 francs 

1000 francs 

France . 

4,904,283 

5,922,645 

2,831,769 

3,066,881 

United States . ' 

2,612,076 

3,218,226 

1,819,963 

2,412,747 

United Kingdom 

2,669,387 

3,397,386 

4,835,7:i0 

4,881,195 

Netherlands . 

2,392,779 

8,098,667 

2,262,650 

2,868,531 

Germany 

2,491,167 

3,594,769 

2,478,966 

4,498,218 

Argentine Republic . 
Italy 

1,680,396 

308,681 

2,346,219 

398,086 

520,692 

478,380 

773,665 

553,724 

Switzerland . 

168,655 

235,561 

855,708 

576,122 


Tn 1926 the principal articles imported into the United Kingdom from 
Belgium (according to Board of Trade returns) were .-—worsted yam, 
1,228,942?. ; glass and glass wai'e, 2,053,446?. ; cotton piece goods and yams, 
1,689,505?. ; zinc, 1,471,801?. ; iron and steel bars, etc., 5,688,844?. ; billets, 
etc., 2,308,120?. The principal exports to Belgium were cotton piece 
goods, 949,982?, ; iron and steel manufactures, 824,434?. ; machinery, 
1,068,368?.; coal, 624,206?.; spirits, 142,4247.; skins and fur skins, 
1,461,363/. ; woollen piece goods, 382,762?. 
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Tlie total trade between England and Belgium for 6 years was as follows 


- 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Imports from Belgium to U.K. 
Exports to Belgium from U.K. 

£ 

27,476,497 

26,234,088 

£ 

36,386,676 

22,667,817 

£ 

35,656,819 

18,667,080 

£ 

44,853,301 

14,266,224 

£ 

46,489,154 

16,468,241 


Shipping and Ifavigation. 

On January 1, 1926, the Belgian merchant fleet was composed of 156 
ships of 342,138 tons, among which were 150 steamers of 328,132 tons. 

There were 37 Belgian shipping companies at the beginning of 1926, of 
which the most important were the Lloyd Royal Beige, with 35 ships, and 
the Adolf Beppe, with 39 ships. 

The navigation at Belgian ports was as follows : — Number of vessels 
entered, 1925, 16,208 ; tonnage, 23,675,091 ; 1926, 18,931 ; tonnage, 
26,944,889. Number of vessels cleared, 1925, 15,214 ; tonnage, 23,699,482 ; 
1926, 18,916 ; tonnage, 26,946,808. In 1927, 11,418 vessels of 23,490,300 
tons entered and 11,476 of 23,694,606 cleared the port of Antwerp. 

Internal Communications. 

The total length of the roads in Belgium (1926) was as follows: — 
State roads, 6,417 miles ; provincial roads, 1,186 miles ; conceded roads, 24 
miles ; total, 6,626 miles. The majority of the roads are paved with stone. 

The total length of navigable waterways (rivers and canals) in 1925 was 
1,040 miles. 

The length of railways (1926): State railways, 2,978 miles; private 
railways, 189 miles; local railways 2,792 miles; total 6,959 miles. In 
September 1926 the State handed over its control of the railways to a private 
company, the Society Nationale dea Chemins de Fer Beiges for a period of 75 
years. It is proposed to electrify the railway system of the country. 

In 1926 the Post Office in Belgium handled 302,173,000 private letters, 

70.647.000 official letters, 96,383,000 post-cards, 262,425,000 packets of 
printed matter, and 847,305,000 newspapers. On December 31, 1926, there 
were 1,660 post offices in Belgium. The gross revenue of the Post Office 
in the year 1926 amounted to 217,405,000 francs, and the expenditure to 

228.469.000 francs 5 and in 1925 to 177,516,000 francs and 193,600,000 francs 
respectively. 

In 1926 the telegraph system in Belgium carried 14,202,305 dispatches, 
of which 5,191,443 were official. The total length of public telegraph 
wires was 25,901 miles. There were in 1926, 1,623 telegraph offices. 
Receipts in 1926, 75,136,000 francs; expenditure, 84,494,000 francs 
(receipts in 1926, 54,228,000 francs ; expenditure, 62,276,000 francs). 

In 1926 there were 144 radiograph stations and 62,047 radio telegrams 
were despatched. 

In 1^6 the telephone service comprised 384 centra stations, connecting 
465 public telephone stations and 132,059 subscribers. There were 661,748 
miles of telephone line in service, including 667,602 miles of local line, 
88,867 miles of inter-urhan line and 10,779 miles of inteimational lines, and 
the total number of calls, including long-distance and international calls, was 
156,004,632. Receipts in 1926, 88,060,000 francs ; expenditure, 59,864,000* 
francs ; receipts in 1926, 131,600,000 francs; expenditure, 71,920,000 francs.' 
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The following are some trafiSe figures relating to Belgian Air Service 
(Brussels, Ostend and Antwerp) : — 


* 

General Traffic 

Belgian Traffic 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Passengerfl . 
Freight (kilos) 

Mads (kilos) . 

7,102 

256,761 

8,884 

7,140 

221,170 

30,967 

9,694 

429,187 

40,909 

12,275 

639,684 

51,027 

34,778 

1,163 

85,549 

12,784 

1,836 

25,936 

35,087 

1,117 

21,848 

401 


Money and Credit. 

No gold has been minted since 1882 (save only 6,000,000 francs struck 
in 1914), and no silver 6-frano pieces since 1876. The Germans (1916-18) 
ordered the striking of zinc 6, 10, 25, and 60 centime-pieces, for a tot4 
amount of 18,280,099 francs. 

On October 26, 1926, the Belgian franc was stabilised and the paper 
currency relinked to gold, when all notes of the National Bank of Belgium 
became payable in gold or its equivalent in foreign currency. A new 
currency unit— called the Bdga — has been introduced. One belga equals 
five paper francs and 35 helgaa equal £1 gold. To provide the necessary 
funds, a stabilisation loan for the equivalent of 100,000,000 dollars was 
floated abroad. 

The one bank of emission in Belgium is the National Bank, instituted 
1860. By law of March 26, 1900, its constitution was modified, and its duration 
extended to January 1, 1929. In 1926 its privileges were prolonged for a 
further 25 years. Its capital and reserve amounted in 1927 to 264,063,000 
francs. It is the cashier of the State, and is authorised to car^ on the usual 
banking operations. Its position on February 16, 1928, was (in thousands of 
belgas) : — 


- 



- 


Gold and silver . 

Foreign bills . . 

Loans to State . . . 

742,597 

463,018 

886,000 


Notes in circulation . 
Treasury bills 

Private bills 

2,082,894 

21,605 

640,226 


There are joint-stock and private banks, also agricultural banks, 
credit unions, and popular banks. 

The popular savings bank in Belgium is mainly concentrated in the Caisse 
Generale d’Epargne et de Eetraite, at Brussels. The Oaisse d’Epargne is a 
private company with legally regulated functions and operates under the 
supervision of the Minister of Finance. It co-oporates with the Belgian 
postal service, thus obviating any need of a postal-savings system. On 
December 31, 1926, this institution had 4,226,763 accounts, with deposits 
amounting to 2,760,4.58,000 francs. 

The weights and measures are those of the metric system. 

Diplomatic Bepresentatives. 

1. Of Bblguxtm ik Geeat Beitain. 

Ambassador , — Baron de Cartier de Marchienne ; appointed in 1927. 

OouTisellor of Prince Reginald de Croy, O.B.E. 

First Secretaries. — H. Borel de Bitche and Prince Eugene de Ligne. 
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Second Secreta7'y * — Antoine do Laubespiii. 

Military Attache , — Major H. G. Nerinex. 

Air Attach ^, — Capt.-Aviateur CheTalier Willy Copix'us, D.S.U., M.C. 
Commercial Attach {\ — Charles Bastin. 

Vice^Coimil i% London . — A. de Clerq. 

2. Op Great Britain in Belgiitm. 

Ambassador. — The Earl GranA'ille, G.O.V.O., K.C.M.G. ; appointed March 
7, 1928. 

CmmelloT, — H. M. Knatchbull-Hugessen, C.M.G. 

SecrctaHes. — D. Y. Kelly and E. 0. Coote. 

Commercial Secretary. — J. Picton Bagge. 

Military AUachi. — Lieut. -Col. C. J. B, Daubony. 

l^aml AUacM.—Osii^t. J. M. Pipon, C.M.G , M.Y.O., O.B.E., R.N. 

Air- Attache . — Wing-Commander J. R. W. Smyth-Pigott, D.S.O. 

There is a Consul-General at Antwerp, Consuls at Lic'ge and Boma 
(Congo), and Vice-Consuls at Brussels, Ghent, Ostend and Chaleroi. 

Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning Belgium 

1. Offical Publications. 

The publications of the Central Statistical Commission and of the various Administra- 
tive Departments: the Interior, Agriculture, Bailways, Posts and Telegraphs, Instruction, 
Industiy and Labour, dsc. 

Bulletin trimestriel de Statistique. Brussels. 

Annuaire Statistique de la Belgique et du Congo Beige. Annual. Brussels. 

Aperqus statistiques sur la Belgi<iue otablis d’aprt's les tableaux de rAimuaire 
stati-tique. Bmssels, 1928. 

. Situation economique de la Belgique. (Section de Politique cominerciale et Etudes 
Economiques, Minist6ie des Affaires Btrangcres.) Annual. Brussels. 

Annual Reports of the Department of Overseas Trade. London. 

A Manual of Belgium. (Prepared by the Geogi'aphical Section of the Naval Intelligence 
Dhision of the Admiralty.) London, 1922. 

2. Non-Offioial Publications. 

Annuaire Gra^ral de la Belgique. Brussels, Annual. 

Anni ' aire du Commerce et de I'lndustrie de Belgique pour 1’ Anneo. Brussels. 

Baed^h&r's Belgium and Holland including the Grand Duciiy of Luxembourg, 15th ed. 
Leipzig, 1910.— Belgien und Htdland neUst deiu Grosslierzogtum T^uxemburg, 25th ed. 
Leipzig, 1914.— Belgique et Hollande, 19th od. Leipz’g, 1910. 

JBavdhuin (F.), Le caj ital de la Bekique et le rendement do son Industrie avant la 
guerre, Louvain, 1924.— La Stnicture economique de la Belguiue. Pans, 1926. 

Saoary (Ch. Victor de), Histoire de la revolution beige de 1830. Bruxelles, 1876. 
BottcA^fB.), Les ouvriers agricoles en Belgique. Brussels, 1014. 

Bovlger (D. 0.), Belgium of the Belgians, London, 1911.— The History of Belgium. 
Vol. L, 1902. Vol, II., 1909. Revised 1913, London.— The Boign of Leopold II., King 
of the Belgians and Founder of the Congo State, 1865—1909. Two Volumes. 1925. 
Brangwyn (Frank), and Stokes (Hugh), Belgium. London, 1016. 

Burklin (W.), Haiidbuch des belgischen Wirtschaftslebens mit Einschluss von 
Belgisch-Kongo. Gottingen, 1016. 

Cammaerts (Emile), Belgium (Story of the Nations). London, 1021.— The Treasure 
House of Belgium. London 1924 

Chnrriaut (H.), La Belgique Modeme. Paris, 1010. 

Chlepner(B. L.), La Bemque en Belgique. Brussels, 1920. 

D'Alia (A.), n Belgio nei suoi varl aspettL Bologna, 1921.— La Belgique intellectuclle, 
Oconouiique, politique. Brussels, 1023. 

Edwards (G. W,), Belgium, Old and New. Illustrations. Philadelphia, 1020. 

Etisot (R. 0. K.), Belgium. London, 1916. 

Essen (L van der), A Short History of Belgium. London, 1920. 

Oehrig (H.), and Waentig (H ), Belgiens Volkswirtschaft, Berlin, 1918, 

QrfjffU (w. E.), Belgium, the Land of Art. London and New York, 19X2. 
ffagmann (B.l, Studien zur Geschichte Belgiens seit 1816. Berne, 1017, 

Smupe (Karl), Belgiens Vergangeuheit und Gegenwart, Leipzig, 1016. 

BansUk(E ), Das KCnigreich Belgien. Berlin, 1910. 

Holland (Olive), The Belgians at Home. London, 1011. 
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Jourdatn (A.) and StaZZfl(lj. voiOiBictiounaire eucyclopedique de gcograpUie <ieBel2iaiie 
Brussels, 1S95, &c. . s m • 

Krtiftch (P.), Bio nutzbareu Lagorstatten Bclgicns, ihro geologischc Position nnH 
wirbschattliclie Bedeutung. Essen, 1910. 

Lavme (B.), (Editor), Histoire Gen6ralo. Vols. X., XJ., XIT. Pails, 1898-1900 
LccoiUima' (P.), La region cles dunes cn Belgique ; Etude do geographie liumaine. 
Iji6ge. 1921. 

Lejevre (M.A.), L'Habilat niral en Bclgeque. _ Liugp, 192G. 

Linden (H. van der), Vue G6n4rale de Pliistoire de Belgique. Liege, 1918. 
translation by Sybil Jane. Oxford and London, 1920. ® 

MoUabn (E.), La Belgique Re&taur6e : Etude Soclologique. Brussels, 1926. 

Monitenr des Int6rGts Mat6nels Brussels. Daily. 

Ji/OMfl (H. G.), Histoire de la Belgique. Brussels, 1881. 

Mmrhead (P.), and JMonmarch} Bolgiuin (Blue Guides). 2ad ed. London 1924 
Omond (G. W T.). Belgium and Luxembourg (The Nations of To-day). London 
Prt7/en (E ), Belgique et Congo Paris, 1918. * “* 

Perre ( A. van de), The Language Question in Belgium. London, 1919. 

Prost (E.), La Belgiquo Agricolc, Industnelle et Commereiale. Pans and LiiVe 1094 
/i<’(>rf(T. H.), Government and Politics of Belgium. New York, 1924. • - 

BoskcI (E.) (Editor), La Patrie Bolge, 18.80-1905. Brussels. 1905. 

Scudamore (C.), Belgium and the Belgians. London, iQoi. 

Seignohoa (0.), Histoire Politique de TEurope Contemporaiue. Paris, 1897 rp.ntT 
Trans. London, 1900.] * 

Smythe (0 ), The Story of Belgium. London, 1900. 

Spe^tr (H.), La Refornie de Ti’Etat en Belgique. Brussels, 1927. 

Strauss (L.). Aunuaire des Ports Beiges. Annual. Antwerp. 

Finflent(J.M.),Gon8titution of Belgium. [Trans, of Text with Notes.] Philadelnhia 
1898. . ^ 

Wauvermans (P.), Quelle est la fortune dela Belgique 2 Brussels, 1910, 

White (C.), The Belgic Revolution of 1830. 2 vols. London, 1885. 


BELGIAN CONGO 

(Congo Bulge.) 

Constitution and Government.— Tho Congo Independent State was 
founded in 1885 by Leopold II., King of the Belgians, and the State was placed 
under his sovereignty. 

The annexation of the State to Belgium was provided for by treaty of 
November 28, 1907, which was approved by the chambers of the Belgian 
Legislature in August and by the King on October 18, 1908. The Minuter 
for tho Colonies is appointed by the King, and is a member of the Council of 
Ministers. Ho is President of the Colonial Council, consisting of 15 members, 

8 of whom are aiipointcd by the King, and 3 chosen by the Senate and 3 by 
tho Chamber of Representatives. One of those appointed by the King, and 
ono chosen by the Legislative Chambers, retire annually, but may be re- 
appointed. The King is represented in the Colony by a Covernor-General, 
assisted by several vice-Governors-General. The budget is presented to the 
Chambers, and voted by them ; the financial accounts have to be verified 
by the Court of Accounts, An annual report on the Congo Administration 
has to be presented to the Chambers. 

The Annexation has been recognised by all the Powers, 

Lieut. -General Til kens (appointed December 27, 

1927). 

Tho precise boundaries of the Con^ Colony were defined by the neutrality 
declarations of August, 1885, and December, 1894, and by treaties with 
Germany, Great Britain, France, and Portugal. 

The terriloTT is divided into twenty -one administrative districts:— 
Lower Congo, Urban district of Leopoldville, Kwango, Sankum, Kasai, 
Lake Leopold IL, Equator, Lulonga, Bangala, Ubangi, Lower Uele, 
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Upper Uele, Ituri, Stanleyville, Aruwimi, Kivu, Maniema, Lomami, Tan 
ganyika — Hoero, Lulua, and Upper Luapnla. The last four districts forn 
the Province of Katanga, with its capital at Elisabeth ville j the first fivi 
districts form the Province of Congo-Kasai, with Leopoldville as its capital 
the five next districts form the Province of Equator, with its capital ai 
Coquilhatville, and the remaining seven districts form the Eastern Province 
with its capital at Stanleyville. The capital of the Colony, formerly Boma, 
was, by royal decision (1923), changed to Leopoldville. At the head of eacl 
Province there is a governor, and at the head of each district a commissioner. 
Each district is divided into territories of which there are 178 in the whole 
country. 

The districts of Ruanda and Urundi (formerly in German East Africa] 
have been ceded to Belgium as mandatory of the League of Nations. Area 
about 21,286 square miles. Both districts were united administratively with 
the Congo, under the direction of a Vice-Governor, by a law of August 21, 
1925. Ruanda-Urundi is populated by two races— the Wa-tusi and the 
Wa-hutu. Both districts are rich in cattle. The frontier was formally 
ratified on December 31, 1923. Usumbura is the capital. 

On September 11, 1927, a convention was signed between Belgium and 
Portugal by which the former ceded to the latter territory in the extreme 
south-west portion of the Belgian Congo, having an area of 8,600 square 
kilometres (480 square miles), in return for a cession by Portugal of an area 
in the estuary of the Congo, near Matadi, of three square kilometres. 
Belgium further undertook to commence the construction of a railway to 
link up with the Portuguese railway (the Lobito Bay-Katanga line). 

Area and Fopulation. — The area of Belgian Congo is estimated at 
918,000 square miles. The population of Bantu origin according to the latest 
census was 8,500,000. The white population on January 1, 1927, numbered 
18,169. Of these, 11,898 were Belgians, 844 English, 443 Americans, 1,368 
Portuguese, 981 Italians, 128 Russians, 138 Swedish, 623 French, 317 Dutch, 
229 Swiss, 476 Greeks, 137 Luxemburgers, 34 Danish, 31 Norwegians, 20 
Spaniards, and 622 of other nationalities, such as Rhodesians and South 
Africans. 

Kiswahili is the language spoken by the natives who have been under 
Arab influence. Bangala is the commercial language on the Upper Congo ; 
Fiote is used on the Lower Congo. 

Keligion and Instruction. — The religion of the natives consists of 
a gross fetichism, but mission work is actively carried on. There are 247 
mission stations, with 1,692 missionaries, of whom 1,076 are Catholic and 
616 Protestant. In education they co-operate with the Government. The 
school statistics mention over 800,000 children who receive elementary 
education. Several educational bodies direct under control of the Govern- 
ment establishments for general and professional training, especially at Boma, 
Leopoldville, Moanda, Nouvelle Anvers, Lusambo, Kabinda, Stanleyville, 
Buta, Elisabethville and Bunia. In 1927 the Government grant to the 
missionaries for general purposes amounted to 3,127,892 francs, while the 
total expenditure on education was 11,242,598 francs, while 1,818,725 francs 
were spent on extraordinary educational expenses (buildings and school 
furnitures). 

Justice, — ^There are 8 courts of first instance, 21 district courts, 21 
prosecutors* courts, 781 police courts, and 2 courts of appeal (one at 
t4opoldviUe and the other at Elisabetiiville). 
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Finance. — Estimates of ordinary revenue and expenditure for five years 
(in francs) : — 



1924 1 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Eeventie 
Expenditure . 

141,003,040 

168,249,290 

146,555,000 

137,080,745 

315,708,200 

820,416,647 

316,708,200 

406,968,114 

521,563,585 

521,241,966 


For 1928 the ordinary receipts and expenditure were estimated as 
follows : — 


Beceipts 

Francs 

Expenditure 

Francs 

Customs . « : . ' • 

Direct taxes .... 
Public Services 

Agilcultural receipts 

192,845,000 

146,520,890 

178,846,870 

3,845,325 

1 

Administration 

Marine . . . . 

Keligion and Education . 

Army 

Provincial Services . 
Colonisation, missions, etc. . 
Debt 

93,384,056 

10,271,623 

19,201,201 

60,467,117 

199,571,164 

1 10,184,744 
122 222,151 

Total 

521,663,685 

Total 

‘ 521,241,955 


Debt December 31, 1927, 1,893,050,983 francs, of which 1,770,411,383 
francs were Consolidated Debt and 122,639,600 francs Floating Debt. 


Bofence* — The Colony possesses a force of native troops amounting 
to 198 European officers, 228 European non-commissioned officers and 16,000 
natives. The force is recruited by voluntaiy enlistment. The’ term ^ of 
service is seven years, and the recruits are trained in four camps of m- 
struction before being drafted to their companies. The Territorial police 
number about 8,000 men. 


Production.—The chief products in the order of their importance are 
palm-nuts and palm-oil, white copal, rubber and cacao. Ivory is very abundant. 
Coffee grows freely, and the cultivation of cacao is successful. Rice and cotton 
are c'rown in a great number of the native villages. Plantations of 
rubber, oil palm, cacao, and coffee have been established by the Government 
and by private enterprise. Cattle thrive satisfactorily in all disMcts where 
there is no tsetse fly, notably in the highlands of Katanga, Itmi and 
Mining flourishes, the chief minerals being gold, diamonds, copper and tin. 
Other minerals are known to exist — coal, iron, and cobalt. The gold mines 
in 1926 produced 6,352 kilos. The most important mines in the Congo 
are the copper mines near Kambove in Haut Katanga, operajted byj^® 
Mini^re. The total output in 1927 was 88,400 tons of copper. The Union 
Mini^re produces radium from the Chinkolohwe mines. The output m l 926 
was 20 grammes. The output of diamonds in 1926 amounted to 1,076,113 
carats. 


Commerce and SMpping.-Tb.e value of the commerce for six years 


was as follows ; — 


Years 

Imports 1 

Exports 

Tears 

Imports 

Exports 

1921 

1922 1 

1923 

276,027,218 

268,719,988 

890,098,016 

217,980,062 

294,679,315 

652,011,784 

1924 

1925 

1920 

489,646,288 j 
876,246,151 
1,293,197,242 

477,004,348 

628,573,946 

729,301,977 
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The chief imports and exports were : — 



Imports 


Exports 


192:5 

1926 

, 

1925 

1920 

Anns, ammunition, 
dec. * . . 

Steamers and ships 
Machinery 

Wines, spirits, beer 
Provisions 

Cottons . 

Francs 

9,340,254 
80,892,467 
99 132.642 
35,201,060 
S4,968,06> 
121,454,700 

Francs 

9,098,513 
35,813,449 
ir9.6-s7,8Sl 
53, CSS, 651 
141,908,629 
155,669,355 

Ruhher . . i 

Ivory . . 1 

Palm-nuts . < 
Palra-oil . . 1 

CoT'al , . I 

Gold, crude . 
Copper, ore and ■ 

rimde . 
Diamonds 
(carats) 

1 Tin . 

' Cotton . . , 

1 1 

ivilogs. 
769,234 
3< >1,962 
74,090,910 
18.C95,b{)0 
16,Sd0,9r0 
3,687 

91,093,500 

764,765 
1,700,15 
1,201,900 ; 

Kilogs. 

1,128,818 

231,762 

70, '.24, 030 
18,447,270 
20,866,410 
5,352 

78,983,310 

1,070,113 

1,625,609 

2,179,40(1 

The special trade was distributed as follows : — 

I Imports 


Quantity Value 



In metric tons 
1925 

In metric tons 
1026 

III franc» 

1025 

In fniucs 
1920 

Belgium . . . 

United Kingdom 
Ehodesia . 

Germany . . , 

France . . , 

Unit^-d States . 

French Eq. Africa . 
South Africa « 

Aujrola 

Xetherlands 

197,018 

44,873 

216,589 

17,841 

4,850 

i>,970 

1,824 

5,671 

8,034 

1,012 

222,915 

10,417 

013,976 

6,988 

7,972 

21,305 

1,301 

13,531 

8,701 

1,648 

491,091,139 

112,210,75.5 

00,889,870 

47,205,000 

33,835,676 

51,.sS9,S20 

1,783,032 

28,233,073 

14,671,917 

9,757,168 

090,105,886 

147,100,477 

85,072,841 

51,583,050 

03,463,990 

76,451,822 

957,442 

(}3,2..1,333 

19,192,723 

18,051,905 



Exports 




Quantity 

Value 


In meti’ic tons 

In metric tons 

In francs 

In francs 


1925 

1926 

1925 

1026 

lielgium . 

100,983 

101,278 

293.065,422 

886 304,995 

Xlhodesia . • 

39,795 

79 

119,781,858 

1,357,700 

Tangauvika « 

20,061 

17,199 

70,070,683 

62 219,303 

MozHmbique 

18,263 

29,420 

54,790,706 

100,340 479 

South A*nca . 

15,934 

34,577 

47,652,962 

137,922,965 

United States . 

ll,t)95 

13,301 

28,011,934 

38,589,805 

French £q. Africa . 

2,970 

3,780 

5,800,324 

32,410,087 

Angola 

3,342 

2,772 

5,344,300 

0,813,139 

United Kingdom 

665 

1,114 

2,115,106 

2,417.902 

Uganda . 

04 

20 

1,047,620 

800,507 


According to the Board of Trade Betnrns the imports into the CJ nitcd 
igdom from the Belgian Congo in 1927 amounted to the value oi‘ 
|j865Z. ; and the exports of British produce and manufactures to thti 
an Congo to 432, 9 97 L 
jit the port of Boma in 1926 there entered 165 soa*going vessels of 
5,383 tons. In the coasting trade there entered 116 vessels, iiicludijig 
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sailing ships, of 17,415 tons, and cleared 114 ships of 16,904 tons. The 
two other ports are Banana and Matadi, In 1926, 524 steamships with 
tonnage of 1,519,343 entered, and 529 with tonnage of 1,433,273 cleared 
the three ports of Belgian Congo. 

There are 12 steamers on the Lower Congo, and about 140 private 
steamers on the Upper Congo. 

latemal Conummications*— -The Congo is navigable for 96 miles 
from its mouth to Matadi, and on this section 16 steamers belonging 
to the State ply. Above this, for over 249 miles, are numerous rapids, 
which render the river unnavigable as far as Stanley Pool (Leopoldville). 
Above the Pool there are about 1,068 miles of navigable water, as far as 
Stanley Falls, while several of the great tributaries are navigable over a 
considerable extent of their course. Above the Stanley Falls the Congo is 
called Lualaha and is navigable for 685 miles, from Ponthierville to Kindu 
and from Kougolo to Bukama (Katanga). 

There were (January 1, 1927) 8,818 miles of road. The total length of 
railways on January 1, 1927, was 1,623 miles. 

An important development in 1911 was the construction of a pipe line 
from Matadi to Leopoldville, 246 miles long, for the purpose of transporting 
crude oil for the use ol river steamers. It has a diameter of 4 inches, with 
8 pumping stations capable of delivering 50,000 tons of oil at Leopoldville, 
the terminus. The concession is for 50 years, at the expiration of which 
period all the pipe lines, with the material, except the vessels and stores 
of petroleum, will pass into the hands of the Congo Government. 

From Leopoldville a river transport service as far as Stanleyville and the 
tributaries of the Congo is carried out by different companies, of which the 
chief are the Sonatra and the Gitas Companies. The fleet of the various 
companies consists of more than one hundred steamers and barges. 

There is a regular air service, once every three weeks, between Leopold* 
ville and Luebo, with stages at Bandundu and Ilebo. ^ The journey is 
accomplished in one day. Letters are carried by air without extra fee. 
'rhis service is prolonged to Ngule in the province of Katanga. ^ 

In 1927 there were 70 post offices. There were in addition 38 special 
telegraph offices. In the internal service (1926) 1,658,700 letters, papers, 
&;c., were transmitted ,* and in the external, 4,481,600 were handled. The 
Congo is included in the Postal Union. Total length of telegiaph lines 
2,167 miles. In 1926, 163,522 internal and 85,775 foreign telegrams were 
transmitted, besides 22,453 official telegrams. There are l7 stations of wire- 
less telegraphy in the Belgian Congo. There were 812 telephone stations, 
2,241 miles of telephone lines, and 2,726 miles of telephone wire* Number 
of calls in 1926, 898,000. 

Seven banks are in existence, of which the two most important are the 
‘Banque du Congo Beige,* and the ‘Banque Commerciale du Congo,* both 
with branches in all the commercial centres. 

According to a Law of October 18, 1908, gold pd silver money current 
in Belgium is also current in the Congo. These coins are gold pieces of 20 
and 10 francs, and silver pieces of 6, 2, 1 and 0*60 francs. According to 
the decree of March 15, 1909, there are also current coins of 20, 10 and 
5 centimes, and copper coins (perforated) of 2 and 1 centimes special to the 
colony. By Royal Decree of December 23, 1920, currency has been given 
to special moneys of inferior metal, in pieces of 1 franc and 50 centimes 
nominal value. By an arrangement of July 7, 1911, the Banque de Congo 
Beige was authorised to issue notes payable to bearer. The notes were of 
the nominal value of 20, 100 and 1,000 francs, and were put into circulation 
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in 1912. In 1914 gold and silver disappeared from circulation, and the 
bank was compelled to issue notes of a nominal value of 1 to 5 francs. 

The Metric System was introduced by law on August 17, 1910. 

British Gotisul. — J, P. MacGregor (at Boma). 

There are British Vice-Consuls at Elisabethville, Stanleyville and 
Leopoldville. 


Books of Befereuce concerning fhe Belgian Congo. 

1. Official. 

Bulletin Officiel du Congo Beige. Brussels. 

Bulletin Ofliciel du Euanda-Urundi. tlaumbura. 

Bulletin Administratii et Commercial, published fortnightly at Boma. 

Bulletin Agncole du Congo Bulge. — Eenseignements de I'OjB&ce Colonial.— -Statistique 
du Commerce iiit6rieur du Congo Beige. Brussels. 

Legislation et r6«ilementa du Ruanda-Urundi. Brussels, 1026. 

Codes et Lois’du Contro Beige. Brussels. 1927 
Annuaire official du Ministere des Colonies. Brussels. 

Anglo-Congolese Convention ot May 12, 1894, and May 9, 1906. 


2. UiTOFFIOIAL. 

La Politique 6conomiqu6 au Congo Beige (Rapport au Comite permanent du Congr6s 
colonial). Brussels, 1024 

La question sociale au Congo Beige. Brussels, 1924. 

La politique financifere au Congo Beige. Brussels, 1924. 

BfM'nes (T. A.), The Wonderland of the Eastern Congo London. 1922.— Across the 
Great Craterland to the Congo. London, 1924.— An African Eldorado: The Belgian 
Congo. London, 1926. 

Bauw (A. de), Le Katanga. Brussels, 1920. 

Blanchard (G.), Formation et Constitution Politique deTEtat Independant du Congo. 
Paris, 1899. 

Burdo (A.), Les Beiges dans TAfrique centrale. 6 vols. Brussels, 1891 . 

Oactelein (A.), L’Etat du Congo, ses origines, ses droits, ses devoirs, le rdquisitoire 
de ses accusateurs. Brussels, 1907. 

Qattier (F.), Droit et Administration de I’Btat Indfependant du Congo. Brussels, 1898. 
—Etude sur la situation de I’Etat Inddpendant du Congo. Brussels, 1906. 

JDaye (Pierre), L’Bmpire colonial beige. Brussels, 1923. 

JOubreueq (R ), A travers le Congo Beige, Brussels, 1909. 

Jhirmd (B.) and (H.), Sylloge Florae uongolanae. Brussels, 1909. 

Frank (L ), Congo, Land en Volk. Bruges, 1926. 

Fraser (D ), Through the Congo Basin. London, 1927. 

Qeerinokx (Jos.), Guide Commercial du Congo beige. 2nd ed. Brussels, 1922. 

Gflennie (R,), The Congo and its People. London, 1925. 

Qcffart (P.) et Morimn (G.), Le Congo : Gdographie physique, politique et ^conomique. 
Brussels, 1908. 

Qohr (A.), De VOrganisation judiciaire et de la competence en niati6re civile et com- 
merciale au Congo. Li^ge, 1910. 

BaUtoyck (M.). La Ohane Coloniale, 8 vols. and 1 appendix, Brussels, 1910—1919. 
ffepse (T.), Le Regime du Travail au Congo beige. Brussels, 1924. 

Johnston (Sir H. H,), The River Congo. London, 1896.— The Colonisation of Africa. 
2n.d ed. London, 1913. 

Keith (A, B.), The Belgian Congo and the Berlin Act London, 1919. 

Keltic (J. Scott), The Partition of Africa, 2nd Edition. London, 1896. 

MoA'cossondZ F.), An African Adventure. New York, 1921. 

MicMeU et laude, Notre Oolonie, 7tn edition. Brussels, 1926. 

Borden (H.), Fresh Tracks in the Belgian Congo. London, 1924. 

Fierantoni (R.), Le Congr6s de Berlin etl’ Etat Independant du Congo. Brussels, 1901, 
Robert (U,), Le Congo Physique. Brussels, 1928. Le Kalanga Physique. Brussels, 1927. 
Simar (T.), Bibliographie du Congo de 1895 4 1910. Brussels, 1911. 

Stanley (H. M.), The Congo and the Founding of its Free State. 2 vols. London, 1885, 
Through the Dark Continent. 2 vols . London, 1878. 

Strickland (D.), Through the Belgian Congo. London, 1926. 

Vanderkerken (G.), Les Socl6t6s bantones au Congo beige. Bnuaels, 1920. 

Varidervelde (B,), La Belgique et le Congo. P«rts, 1911, 
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Waltz (H.) Das Konzessionswosen im Bel^riselien Kong;o. 2 vols. Jena, 1917. 
WauteraiA, J.)i D'Btat Ind^pendant du Congo. Brussels, 1890. —Bibliographic de 
Congo (1880-95), Brussels, 1896.— De Bruxelles a Karema. Brussels, 1901.— Histoire 
Politique du Congo beige. Brussels, 1912. 

Weelca (John), Among the Primitive Bakongo. London, 1914. 

Wiese (K.), Belgisch-Kongo. Berlin, 1916. 


BHUTAN. 

A State in the Eastern Himalaya, between 26“ 45' and 28“ N. latitude, and 
between 89“ and 92" E. longitude, bordered on the north and east by Tibet, 
on the west by the Tibetan district of Chumbi and by Sikkim, and on the 
south by British India. Extreme length from east to west 190 miles ; ex- 
treme breadth 90 miles, Area about 20,000 square miles; population 
estimated at 250,000. 

The original inhabitants of Bhutan, the Tephtis, were subjugated about 
two centuries ago by a band of military colonists from Tibet. In 1774 the 
East India Company concluded a treaty with the ruler of Bhutdn, hut 
repeated outrages on British subjects committed by the Bhutan hill men 
led from time to time to punitive measures, usually ending in the 
temporary ox permanent annexation of various duars or submontane tracts 
with passes leading to the hills. In November 1864 the eleven western or 
Bengd duars were thus annexed. Under a trea^ signed in November, 
1865, the Bhutan Government was granted a subsidy of Rs. 60,000 a year 
on condition of good behaviour. By an amending treaty concluded in 
January, 1910, the British Government undertook to exercise no interference 
in the internal administration of Bhutan. On its part the Bhutanese Gk>vern- 
meiit agreed to be guided by the advice of the Bntish Government in regard 
to its external relations. The treaty also provided for the increase of the 
subsidy to Rs. 1,00,000. , , . , ^ .jji r 

The form of Government in Bhutan, which existed from the middle of 
the sixteenth century until 1907, consisted of a dual control by the clergy 
and the laity as represented by Dharma and Deb Rajds. In 1907 the Deo 
Rdjd, who was also Dharma Rajd, resigned his position, and the Tongsa 
Penlop, Sir Ugyen Wangchuk. G.C.l.E., K.0 S.L, was elected as the first 
hereditary Maharaja of Bhutan. He died on August 21, 1926, and was 
succeeded by Maharaja Jik-m© Wang-ohuk, O.I.E. 

Chief fortresses or castles ; Punakhd, a place of great natural strength ; 
Tdsichozong (Tashichbdzong), Pkro, Angduphorang (Wangduportaug), 
Trongsa, and Byaka. , . . . . . 

The people are nominally Buddhists, but their reh^ous exercises consist 
chiefly in the propitiation of evil spirits and the recitation of sentences from 
the Tibetan Scriptures. Tdsichozong (Tashichbdzong), the chief monastery 
in Bhutdn, contains 300 priests. „ , ' . xi. » 

Beyond the guards for the defence of the various castles, there is no 

standing army. , 

The chief productions are rice, Indian com, millet, lac, wax, dmerent 
kinds of cloth, musk, elephauts, ponies, chowries, and silk. Extensive and 
valuable forests abound. Muzzle-loading guns and swords of highly-tempered 

steel are manufactured. * - 1 . 

His Highness keeps an Agent at Kalimpong who is also Assistant to the 
Political Officer in Sikkim for Bhutanese afiairs. 
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Books of Beference coacemiag Bhutan. 

Aocounts relating to the Trade by Land of British and India with Foreign Countries. 
Annual. Calcutta. 

Report on Explorations in Sikkim, Bhutan, and Tibet, 1850-86. Edited by Lieut.-Coloncl 
Q. Strahan. Dchra Diin, 1889. 

A Collection of Treaties and Engagements, relating to India and neighbouring 
Countries. B'- C. U. Aitchison. Volume II. Part IV. Calcutta. 

Reports of Expeditions through Bhutan in 1900 and 1907. J. C. White, London. 
Boimld&han (the Earl of), Lands of the Thunderbolt. London, 1923. 

Sandberg (G.), Bhutan, the Unknown State. [A Reprint from the Calcutta Bei'toa.] 
Calcutta, 1808. 

White (J. C.) Sikkim and Bhutan. London, 1009. 


BOLIVIA. 

(Eep^blica Boliviana.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Constitution of the Republic of Bolivia (so named in 1826) bears date 
October 28, 1880. By its provisions the executive power is vested in a 
President, elected for a term of four years by direct popular vote, and not 
eligible for re-election ; there is a Congress of two chambers, called the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. The suffrage is possessed by all 
males over 21 years of age who can read and write and have an 
‘ assured income.’ There are 16 Senators (2 for each Department) elected 
for six years, and 75 Deputies elected for four years. Both Senators and 
Deputies are elected by direct vote of the people. Of the Senators ono-third 
retire every two years ; of the Deputies one-half retire every two years. 
Senators receive a salary of 900 bolivianos (72^.) per month during the 
sittings, which, as a rule, last for 60 days, but may bo extended to 90 days, 
and Deputies receive the same. Extraordinary sessions may he held for 
special purposes. There are a President, one Vice-President and a ministry, 
divided into six departments — of Foreign Relations and Worship ; Finance 
and Industry; Government and Justice; Public Works and Posts and 
Telegraphs ; War and Colonisation ; and Education and Agriculture. 

President of the Re^Uic.—TiT, Hernando Siles, Assumed office January 
1, 1926, for the period 1926-1930, 

The supreme political, administrative, and military authority in each 
department is vested in a prefect. The Republic is divided into 8 depart- 
ments, S territories, 72 provinces, 681 cantons administered respectively 
by prefects, sub-prefects, and corregidores. Prefects and sub-prefocts are 
appointed by the President of the Republic ; corregidores and alcaldes are 
appointed annually by the prefects of the provinces. The capital of each 
department has its municipal council; the subdivisions have municipal 
boards, and the still smaller subdivisions have municipal agents. Tho 
territories in the north-west of the Republic and in the Chaco and Oriento 
are governed by three officials, called delegados nacioTiales, 

The following table shows area and population of the different political 
divisions (the capitals of each are given in brackets) 
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■Departments and 
Territories 

Area : 
square 
miles 

Census 

1900 

Estimated 

1915 

Per 

square 

mile 

1915 

La Paz (La Paz) 
Cocliabamba (Cocha- 
bamba) . 

Potosi (Potosi) . 
Saiita-Cruz (Santa- 
Cruz) 

Chuqniaaca (Sucre) . 
Tarija (Tarija) , 

Oruro (Oruro) . 

El Beni (Trinidad) . 
El Chacn(Vill^Moutes) 
Colonial Territories 
(JRiberalta) 

40,GSC 

2j,2S8 

45,031 

144,941 

30,132 

31,507 

20,657 

95.354 

46,501 

27,938 

445,610 ^ 720,357 

328,163 534.901 

325,615 530,748 

209,592 341,640 

204,484 333,220 

102,887 104,704 

80,081 140,891 

32,180 52 450 

— 18,085 

10,000 ; 51,908 

9*60 

19-33 

7-70 

1-70 

1-03 

1-68 

5*25 

8 60 

S2 5 

S-09 

! 

Total . 

514,155 

1,744,568 j 2,889,970 

s-ss 


The last census taken (1910) showed a total population of 1,766,451 ; the 
city of La Paz had 54,713. The latter had in 1926 an estimated population 
of 109,760. 

In 1927 the total population was estimated at 3,464,945. 

The Indian population m 1900 was 920,864, or 50 '9 pel cent, of the 
whole j the mixed was 486,018, or 26*7 percent; the white was 231,088, 
or 12 '7 per cent; the negro, 3,946, or 0*21 per cent.; and the unclassified, 
170,936, or 9*4 per cent Of the population not under 7 years of age, 564,000 
were engaged in agriculture ; 399,037 in the industrio« ; 56,521 in commerce ; 
49,647 in the liberal professions; 86,285 in domestic service; 12,625 in 
mining, and 3,106 in artistic professions. The foreign population numbered 
7,425, of whom 2,072 were Peruvian. 

The lan^age of the educated classes is {Spanish, that of the natives 
Quechiia and Aymara. 

Tlie estimated population (1924) of La Paz (the actual seat of Govern- 
ment) was 118,250 ; Cochabamba, 34,281; Potosi, 30,122 ; Sucre (the capital), 
16,194 ; Tarija, 10,843 ; Oruro, 82,908 ; Santa Cruz, 18,315 ; Trinidad, 6,269, 

Eeligion, Instruction, and Justice. 

The Eoman Catholic is the recognised religion of the State ; the 
exercise of other forms of worship is permitted. The religious orders 
have 17 convents (9 for males and 8 for females) ; the male members 
number about 230, the female 280 ; there are about 567 secular clergy. 
In 1900 the non-Catholio population numbered 24,245. The Church 
is under an archbishop (resident in Sucre) and & bishops (La Paz, Cocha- 
bamba, Santa Cruz, Oruro, Potosi, and Tarija). The maintenance of the 
Church costs the State 121,108 bolivianos a year, 23,820 bolivianos being 
devoted to the propagation of the faith among the Indians. By a law of 
March 19, 1912, all marriages must he celebrated by the civil authorities. 

Primary instruction, free and obligatory, is under the care o1 the muni- 
cipalities and the State. In 1926 there were 1,598 elementary schools with 
2,765 teachers and 79,973 pupils. For secondary instruction there were 
27 colleges (17 national), 5 clerical institutions, and 5 private lyceos with, 
in all, 408 teachers and 4,213 pupils. For sf ecial instruction there are 22 
establishments vrith 177 professors and 1,913 students. At Sucre and La Paz 
are the only two universities which possess more than one faculty. The 
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University at Sucre, known as the St. Francis Xavier Univei-sity, is one 
of the oldest in America, having heen founded in 1624. There are also a 
number of training colleges for teachers. There are eight institutions 
offering university instruction ; they have 107 teachers and 802 students. 
In all departmental capitals there are public libraries ; at La Paz there is 
a museum, and at La Paz, Oruro and Potosi are mineralogical museums. 

The judicial power resides in the Supreme Court, in superior district courts, 
and in the courts of local justices. The Supreme Court sitting in the Capital 
of the Republic has 7 judges ; the district courts have each 6 judges ; local 
tribunals have judges of party, of instruction and parish alcaldes. Public 
justice is directed by an Attorney-General and by district and local attorneys. 
The administration of justice is free. 

Finance. 

The revenue of Bolivia is derived mainly from customs duties, spirit 
duties, tin, silver, gold, wolfram, antimony, lead and other minerals, rubber 
export, patents, and stamps. The chief branches of expenditure are finance, 
war, and public works. The budget estimates of ordinary revenue and ex- 
penditure for 6 years were as follows : — 


- 

Be venue 

Expenditure 

- 

Bevenue 

Expenditure 

1922 

1923 1 

1924 

Bolivianos 

86,854,705 

85,060,084 

38,807,688 

Bolivianos 

40,015,022 

37,559,655 

44,876,203 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Bolivianos 

44,636,852 

44,482,183 

49,135,126 

Bolivianos 

44,686,852 

44,482,183 

49,307,126 


In December, 1927, the Government decreed a forced loan of 12,000,000 
bolivianos (£960,000) from the leading capitalists of the country. 

The principal items of expenditure in the 1926 budget were (in bolivianos) : 
public debt, 19,876,880 ; war ministry, 8,492,950; instruction, 3,892,246 ; 
interior, 3,466,082 ; communications, 2,171,844; justice, 2,006,361. 

The public debt of Bolivia on June 30, 1927, amounted to 172,644,762 
bolivianos. 

On March 4, 1927, a surtax of 10 per cent, of duty on all imports into 
Bolivia (except foodstuffs and certain textiles) was made permanent ; its 
purpose is to establish a fund for the celebration of the centenary of Bolivia’s 
independence. 

Defence. 

The territory of the Republic is divided into 8 military districts, the 
Northern, the Central, and the Southern, and 3 ‘ military commands * formed 
of the departments Santa Cmz, El Beni, Tarija, and the Territories. 

The law of December 16, 1915, provides for a permanent force of 3,677 men. 
Military service is compulsory for all males from the 19th to the 60th year. 
The army is a militia, with a total service in the first line of 6 years, of 
which about 1 year is spent in the ranks. For the next 6 years (from the 
age of 26 to 30) the Bolivian soldier belongs to the ‘oroinary reserve.’ 
jSSter this the men pass to the * extraordinary reserve * for 10 years, and 
finally complete their service by 10 years in the Territorial Guard. 

The permanent army consists of 6 infantry regiments, two of 600 men 
each, and four of 1,300 men ; 3 cavalry regiments 300 strong ; a mountain 
artillery regiment of 300 men ; a field artillery regiment of the same strength, 
Imne with 4 batteries of the Schneider- Oanet system ; making a total of 8,000, 
'including officers, officials and men. 
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la addition to tlie above troops tliere are small bodies of infantry of from 
100 to 200 men (called cohimnas) at tbe cbief towns of departments, which 
can be expanded to battalions, if necessary. There also exist other units, 
for garrisoning the North, the North West, the South West, and the East, 
consisting of 300 men each. 

The infantry armament is the Mauser (Bolivian Model) rifle of 1898. 

Production and Industry. 

The extensive and undeveloped region of Bolivia lying east of the Andes 
comprises about three-quarters of the entire area. It is estimated that 
about 4,940,000 acres are under cultivation, but agriculture is in a backward 
condition. Irrigation by means of artesian wells is being attempted in some 
regions. Potatoes, cacao, coffee, barley, coca, highland rice, and rubber are 
the principal products. Bolivia ranks as the second rubber-exporting country 
of South America, coming next to Brazil. The public lands of tbe State 
have an area of about 245,000 square miles, of which 104,000 square miles 
are reserved for special colonisation. In 1925 there were 500,000 cattle, 
1,000,000 sheep, 250,000 goats, 232,455 llamas, 65,699 alpacas, 91,683 
donkeys, 92,355 pigs, 63,723 horses, and 17,169 mules. 

Mining is practically the only important industry. The mineral wealth 
of Bolivia includes silver, copper, tin, lead, zinc, antimony, bismuth, 
wolfram, gold, and borate of lime. Bolivia produces one quarter of the 
total tin output of the world, standing next to the Malay Peninsula in the 
production of this metal. Practically all the tin ore is shipped to Great 
Britain where it is reduced to tin in pigs and reshipped to the United States 
which is the ultimate consumer of the bulk of Bolivian tin. Production of 
minerals in 1926 and 1925 was, in metric tons, as follows; Tin (metal 
equivalent), 82,741 and 80,643 j silver, 181 and 160 ; lead, 18,463 and 
21,042 ; copper, 8,130 and 7,235 ; zinc, 7,602 and 2,750 ; antimony (metal 
equivalent), 4,363 and 1,967 ; bismuth, 224 and 886 ; wolfram, 37 and 51 ; 
gold (in ounces], 382 and 854. Large deposits of common salt are found near 
Lake Poop6 and in the South of Bolivia. In 1911 large tracts of land were 
taken up for the production of petroleum, especially in the South of the 
provinces of Tarija and Santa Cruz. 

Commerce. 


The value of imports and exports for five years are given as follows (12’5 
bolivianos = 12.) 


- 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Imports . 

Exports . 

£ 

4,897,381 

7,681,664 

£ 

4,447,160 

8,616,608 

£ 

5,405,632 

9,215,312 

£ 

6,145,209 

9,542,909 

£ 

6,666,617 

9,814,502 


Bolivia having no seaport, imports and exports pass chiefly through 
Arica, Mollendo, Antofagasta, and the river-ports of Suarez on the Faraway, 
Montes on the It4nez, Villa Bella on the Madeira, and Bahia or Oohija on 
the Upper Acre, The Argentine route through Salta is now little used ; 
the route now runs from La Quiraca, traversing the province lujuy to Tucu- 
man and Rosario. The chief imports are sugar, flour, coal, iron and steel 
products, mining machinery, rice, wines and spirits, cotton, textiles, woollen, 
linen and silk goods, and ready-made clothes. The chief exports are metals. 
There is scarcely any food export. 
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Export of metals in 192tj : — tin, 53,639 metric tons ; lead, 80,911 metric 
tons; copper, 19,476 metric tons; silver (ore), 11,820 metric tons; anti- 
mony, 7,409 uietric tons ; zinc, 17,561 metric tons ; bismuth, 375 metric tons. 
The total mineial exportation in 1924 amounted to 123,989 metric tons ; 
in 1925 to 1^7,144 metric tons ; and in 1926 to 141,282 metric tons. Eubher 
exports (1926) were 3,105 tons aaainst 3,393 tons (19‘i6). 

The chief import of the United Kingdom from Bolivia in 1926 was 
(according to Board ot Trade returns) tin ore and concentrates, 6,486,162Z. 
The chief exports from the United Kingdom to Bolivia were cotton piece 
goods, 169,722Z., and woollen piece goods, 78,619?. 

Total trade between U.K. and Bolivia (Board of Trade figures) for 5 yeai’s; — 


- 

j 1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Imports from Bolivia to U.K. . 
Exports to Bolivia from U.K. . 

£ 

8,7(51,870 
644 247 

£, 

6,117,430 

500,330 

£ 

5,399,874 

521,067 

I i 

i ^ 

6,623,730 

1 541,231 

1 

& 

0,737,992 

412,195 


Communications. 

In 1927 the total length of railway open in Bolivia was 1,302 miles, 
including the new bne, opened in July, 1917, from Oruro to Cochabamba, 
The principal line is the Antofagasta and Bolman Railway, from Antofagasta, 
on the Pacific coast (in Chile), to Ollagnc, thence to Oruro, thence to 
Viacha, thence to La Paz. Total length in Bolivia, 575 miles. Under 
the BcUvian-Chilian treaty of October 24, 1904, the Arica-La Paz line 
(276 miles, of which 151 miles are m Bolivia) was built from La Paz viil 
Lluta with Taregra and to Corocoro, The Bolman section was handed over 
to the Government of Bolivia on May 3, 1913. The Pan-American Railroad 
follows the shore line of Lake Titicaca to Guaqui, thence to Viacha, and thence 
to the Argentine border by way of TJyuni, Tupiza, and La Quiaca, a total 
distance in Bolivia of 629 miles. This line was joined to the Argentine 
section on July 26, 1925, making direct rail communication between La Paz 
and Buenos Aires possible in 3 days and 17 hours. 

Traffic on Lake Titicaca and on the Bolivian rivers is carried on by 
steamers, which belong to the Peruvian Corporation. 

There are about 6,843 miles of cart roads connecting the more important 
towns. 

In Bolivia there were, in 1926, 470 post offices. Number of pieces of 
mail handled, 7,677,110 ; parcels, 139,145. The postal expenses amounted 
to 822,198 and the receipts to 548,259 bolivianos. 

There are about 4,090 miles of telegraph lines. Length of telegraph 
line, 4,092 miles ; of wire, 5,677 miles. Number of telegrams dispatched, 
1926, 774,181 ; received, 831,764. There are wireless telegi’aphic stations at 
many points. 


Banking, Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The four hanks in the country are: Banco do la Nacion Boliviana (in 
which a British bank has an interest). Banco Nacional de Bolivia, Bane(» 
Mercantil and Banco Aleman Transatlantico. The las i -named German bank 
is the only foreign one. Foreign banks are tixed to the extent of 10 per 
pent, of their profits. A former note-issuing bank, the Banco Francisco 
Argandona, has been absorbed by the Banco Nacional. On January 1, 1926, 
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the first three banks had total capitals aggregating 5,637,500 bolivianos and 
total reserves of 12,957,350; their stocks of gold coin were! Banco de la 
Nacion Boliviana, 16,834,270 bolivianos; Banco Nacional de Bolivia, 
2,610,585 bolivianos; and Banco Mercantil, 1,622,756 bolivianos. 

On September 14, 1906, a monetary law was pabsed providing for the 
adoption of a gold standard. The unit of account is the gold peso of 
one-fifth of a pound sterling weighing 1’5976 grams, *916 fine, thus contain- 
ing^ 1*464466 grams of line gold. There are two gold coins struck, 
British and Peruvian pounds and half pounds ; there is no Bolivian gold 
yet in circulation. Silver coins, *900 fine, are pieces of 50 and 20 centavos ; 
nickel coins, pieces of 10 and 5 centavos. Gold is legal tender to any 
amount, and English and Peruvian gold coins of corresponding value have 
legal currency, the rate of exchange being fixed at 12*5 bolivianos = IZ. 
Silver is legal tender up to 10 pesos, and nickel up to 1 peso. Silver and 
nickel coins are being minted. Paper, however, is practically the only circu- 
lating medium. There are paper notes of 5, 10, 20, 50 and 100 Bolivianos, 
all issued by the Banco de la Nacion Boliviana. This bank may issue notes 
up to 150 j>er cent, of its capital. 

The metric system of weights and measures is used by the administration 
and prescribed by law, but the old Spanish system is also employed. The 
quintal is equal to 101^ lbs. 

Diplomatic aad Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Bolivia in Gebat Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Carlos Yietor 

Aramayo (appointed March 26, 1926). 

Financial Counsellor , — Piacarias Benavides. 

First iScereZarj/.— Mamerto TJrriolagoitia. 

Miliiari} AttachL — Lt.-Col. Carlos Banzer. 

2. Of Great Britain in Bolivia. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister FleniiMentiary and Consitl'Qencral, 
—Robert Carminowe Michell (appointed May 27, 1926). 

Vice-Consul at La Pas.— A. "W. Robertson. 

There are Consular representatives at Oruro, Sucre, Concepcion de 
Yelasco, and Potosi. 

Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning Bolivia. 

1. Official Publications. 

Anuario Geogrdfleo y Estadistico de la ReptiWica de Bolivia. Annual. La Paz. 

The official puhlications are chiefly those of the DepartiueniiS of Finance and Industry 
of Foreign Affairs, of Immigration and Statistics ; the commission for the delimitation of 
the lx>undary towards Brazil. 

Constitucion Politica de la Repiiblica de Bolivia, La Paz, 1902, 

Bolivia. International Bureau of the Ajuorican Republics. Washington, 1904. 

Brazil and Bolivia. Treaty for the Exchange of Territories and other Complications. 
Signed November 17, 1903. New York, 1904. 

Memorandum regarding Tacna and Arica presented to the League of Nations. 
London, 1920 

Official Handbook to Bolivia. London, 1924. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

ArffiKclaa (A.), Hibtoria de Bolivia. La PaZ. 1924. French translation. Paris, 1923. 

Baldttiia , M.), Tacua, Arica y Cobija. Paginas histdricas. La Paz, 1919. 

MUivian (Adolfo), Bolivia: Her Resources and her Future. (Text in English and 
French.) London, 1920. 

BaXlivian (l^ianuel Y.) and IdidgMW (Eduardo), Biccionario Qeografleo de la Repftblica 
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de Bolivia. La Paz, 1890.-— JB. and Zarco (J.), Monogi’afias de la Industi’ia Minera. I, Oro ; 
II. Plata ; III. Estano, La Paz, 1S99-1900.— JS. and Pinilla (0. F.X Divisidu Politica de 
la Eepdblica. La Pas, 1914. 

Blanco (F.), Diccionaiio Geogrdficode la Rcpiibliea de Bolivia. 2 vols. La Pas, 1901. 

Blanco (P. A.), Diccionano geografieo del Departamcnto de Omro. La Pas, 1904.— 
Monografia de la Industrie Minera en Bolivia. La Pas, 1910. 

Brabant (W van), La Bolivia, Paris, 1913. 

Conway (Sir M.), The Bolivian Andes. London, 1901. 

Crespo (Luis S.), Geogrdfia de Bolivia. La Pas, 1905.— Gnia del viajero en Bolivia. La 
Pas, 1908. 

Qre^f (Henry IM.), The Land of To-morrow. A Mule-hack Trek through the Swamps 
and Forests of Eastern Bolivia. London, 1927. 

Guise (A. V. L.), Six Y ears in Bolivia. London, 1922. 

Heredia (Rosendo y Gregorio), Gula general de Bolivia. Comercial, industrial geo- 
griflca y administrativa. La Pas, 1918. 

Lopez Pedro (N.), Bolivia y el Petroleo. La Pas, 1922. 

MacCreagh (Gordon), White Waters and Blaok. London, 1927. 

Mothnoa (Edward D.), Up the Amazon and Madeira Rivers, through Bolivia and Peru. 
London, 1879. 

Moiins (Jaime), Bolivia. Buenos Aires, 1917.— El Despertar de una Nacidn. Buenos 
Aires 1925. 

NirM (bV, B de), Gaia del Ohaco Boliviano. La Pas, 1913. 

Parker (W. B.), Bolivians of To-day, New York, 1920. 

Paz Sokl(»»(M. F.), Narracion de guerra de Chile contra Peni y Bolivia. La Pas. 1884. 

Pinilla (Sjj La creacidn de Bolivia. Madrid, 1919. 

Portnian (Lionel), Three Asses in Bolivia. London, 1922. 

Prodgers (C. H.), Adventures in Bolivia. London, 1922. 

Beid (W. A.), Bolivia : The Heart of a Continent. Washington, 1916. 

Scuvoedra (B.), La Democracia en nuestra Historia. La Paz, 1923. 

Schurz (W. L.), Bolivia : A Commercial and Industrial Handbook. Washington, 1921. 

Vacano nnd Mattis, Bolivien in Wort und Bild. Berlin, 1906. 

Veateh (A. 0.), Quito to BogotA New York, 1917. 

Waile (Paul), Bolivia. London, 1914.— La Bolivie et ses Mines. Paris, 1913. 


BRAZIL. 

(Estados Unidos do Brasil.) 

CoRstitiitlon and Government. 

Brazil was discovered on May 8, 1600, by the Portuguese Admiral Pedro 
Alvares Cabral, and thus became a Portuguese settlement. On the French 
invasion of Portugal, in 1807, the Portuguese Royal family fled to Brazil ; on 
December 16, 1816, the colony was declared * a kingdom.* The Portuguese 
Court having returned to Europe in 1821, a national congress assembled 
at Rio de Janeiro, and on May 13, 1822, Dom Pedro, eldest surviving son of 
King JoSo YI. of Portugal, was chosen ‘Perpetual Defender* of Brazil. 
He proclaimed the independence of the country on September 7, 1822, and 
was chosen ‘ Constitutional Emperor and Perpetual Defender * on October 12 
following. In 1831 he abdicated the crown in favour of his only son, 
Dom Pedro II. (bom 1825, died 1891), who reigned as Emperor until 
November 16, 1889, when by a revolution he was dethroned, and he and 
his family exiled, and Brazil declared a Republic under the title of the 
Hnited States of Brazil. The decree of banishment against the ex-Imperial 
family was repealed on August 6, 1920. 

According to the constitution adopted by the Kational Congress on 
February 24, 1891, the Brazilian nation is constituted as the Dnited States of 
Brazil. At present the Union consists of twenty States, one National 
Territory (purchased in 1902), and one Federal District. Ilach of the old 
“Provinces forms a State, administered at its own expense without inter- 
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ference from the Federal Government save for defence, for the maintenance 
of order, and for the execution of the Federal laws. Fiscal arrangements 
in such^ matters as import duties, stamps, rates of postage, and bank-note 
circulation belong to the Union ; but export duties are the property of the 
various States. 

The legislative authority is exercised by the National Congress with the 
sanction of the President of the Republic. Congi*ess consists of the Chamber 
of Deputies and the Senate. It meets annually on the 3rd of May, without 
being convoked, unless another day be fixed by law, and sits four months, but 
may be prorogued or convoked extraordinarily. No member of Congress, after 
his election, can contract with the executive power or accept any commission or 
paid office, except such as are diplomatic or military or nuposed by law. If, 
in ordinary circumstances, the acceptance of diplomatic or military office 
would cause the loss of the legislative services of a member, the permission 
of the Chamber is required. Nor can any member of Congress take part in 
the administration of any company which receives a subsidy from the 
Federal Government. Deputies and Senators are paid, and neither can 
be Ministers of State, and retain at the same time their seats in Congress, 
Deputies must have been Brazilian citizens for four years. Senators must 
be over thirty-five years of age and must have been citizens for six years. 

The Chamber of Deputies consists of 212 members elected for three years 
by direct vote (providing for the representation of the minority), in a pro- 
portion not greater than one to every 70,000 of population as shown by a 
decennial census, but so that no State will have less than four repre- 
sentatives. It has the initiative in legislation relating to taxation, and in 
proceedings against the President of the Republic and Secretaries of State. 

Senators, 63 in number, are chosen by direct vote, three for each State, 
and for the Federal district, for nine years, and the Senate is renewed to the 
extent of one-third every three years. The Vice-President of the Republic is 
President of the Senate. 

The executive authority is exercised by the President of the Republic. 
He must be a Brazilian by birth, over thirty-five years of age. His term of 
office is four years, and he is not eligible for the succeeding term. The 
President and the Vice-President are elected by the people directly, by an 
absolute majority of votes. The election is held on the 1st of March in 
the last year of each presidential period in accordance with forms prescribed 
by law. No candidate must be related by blood or marriage, in the first or 
second degree, to the actual president or vice-president, or to eittier who has 
ceased to be so within six months. 

The President appoints and dismisses ministers, is in supreme com- 
mand of the army and navy, and, within certain limits, has the power 
to declare war and make peace. He (with the consent of the Senate) ap- 
points the members of the Supreme Federal Tribunal and the diplomatic 
ministers. No minister can appear in Congress, but must communicate by 
letter, or in conference with commissions of the Chambers. Ministers are not 
responsible to Congress or the Courts for advice given to the President of the 
Republic. 

The franchise extends to all citizens not under twenty-one years of age, 
duly enrolled, except beggars, ‘illiterates,’ soldiers actually serving, and 
members of monastic orders, &c., under vows of obedience. 

President of the RepuUie, — Dr. Washington Luis Pereira de Soiiza^ born 
in 1870, assumed office November 15, 1926. 

Vice-Presidetvt. — Dr. Mollo VKcmnan 

There are 7 Secretaries of State at the head of the following Departments : — 
1. Finance, 2. Justice, Interior and Public Instruction, 3. War, 4. Marine 
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5. Foreign Affaii’S, 6, Communications and Public Works, 7. Agriculture, 
Industry, and Commerce. 

1. Local Government. 

Eacb State must be organised under the republican form of government, 
and must have its administrative, legislative, and judicial authorities distinct 
and independent. The governors and members of the legislatures must be 
elective ; the magistrates must not be elective nor removable from office save 
by judicial sentence. The Federal executive cannot intervene directly in 
the local government of the States. Each State is governed by its own 
Constitution and laws which must agree with the constitutional princi|-les of 
the Union. In cases of the intringement of the principles of the Federal 
constitution by the constitutions, laws or authorities of any State, the 
Federal Government, after due process of Federal law, has the power 
to interfere even by fmee of arms, if necessary. The Federal District 
is administered by a council elected by the citizens of the District, the 
municipal executive authority being exercised by a Prefect appointed by the 
President of the Republic. 

Area and Population. 


Following are the census returns of 1900 and September, 1920 (capitals 
of States in brackets) : — 


States 

Area: 


Population 


sq. miles 

1920 

f Census) 

1920 

(Estniiated) 

Per sq. mile 
1920 

AlagOas (Maceio) 

11,028 

973,748 

1,117,046 

88*7 

Amazonas (Mandos) . 

.704,835 

363,166 

409,699 

0-6 

Bahia (SSo Salvador) 

204,340 

3,334,466 

3,859,241 

16-3 

Ceara ( Fortaleza) 

57,356 

1,319,228 

1,520,335 

23-0 

Espiritd Santo (Yictoria) . 

17,248 

457,828 

587,451 

26-5 

Goyaz (Goyaz) . 

254,834 

511,919 

640,491 

2*0 

Maranhao (S. Luiz) . 

133,640 

874,337 

1,047,206 

6-6 

Matto Grosso (Onyaba) 
Minas Geraes (Hello Hori- 

570,138 

246,612 

312,661 

0-4 

zonte) .... 

229,211 

6,888,174 

6,902,511 

25*6 

Para ( Bel4m) . 

526,105 

983,507 

1,269,344 

1*8 

Parahyba (Parahyba) 

21,585 

961,106 

1,193,260 

44-5 

Parana (Curytiba) . 

77,160 

685,711 

870,255 

8-8 

Pernambuco (Reoife) 

38,3 12 

2,154,835 

2,617.310 

56*2 

Piauhy (Therezina) . 

94,795 

609,003 

738,740 

6*4 

Rio de Janeiro (Kiotheroy) 
Rio Grande do Korte 

16,368 

1,559,371 

1,844,804 

95*2 

(Natal). 

Rio Grande do Sul (Porto 

20,231 

537,135 

666,903 

26*5 

Alegre). 

Santa Catharina (Florian- 

110,122 

2,182,713 

2,083,683 

19*8 

opolis) .... 

36,669 

668,743 

847,656 

18*2 

Sao Paulo (S. Paulo) 

95,434 

4,592.188 

5,751.822 

48*1 

Sergipe (Aracajd) 

Federal District 

8,319 

477,064 

624,095 

57*3 

450 

1,157,873 

1,360.586 

2,573*0 

Acre Territory . 

57,138 

92,379 

106,374 

1*6 

ToUl 

3,286,318 

30,636,605 

36,870,972 

9*3 
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In 1927 the population was estimated at 39,870,000. 

In 1920 the population consisted of 15,443,818 males and 16,191,787 
females. Of these 1,565,961, or 5 per cent., were foreigners, viz., 558,406 
Italians, 433,575 Portuguese, 219,142 Spaniards, 52,870 Germans, 50,251 
from Asiatic Turkey, 33,621 Uruguayans, 27,976 Japanese, 26,854 Austrians, 
22,117 Argentinians, and 141,650 other nationalities. Some 600,000 Indians 
are to be found in the Amazon area. 

The Acre Territory has an area of 58,672 sq. miles. For this territory 
Brazil paid to Bolivia 2,000,0007. in 1902. In 1909 the Territory petitioned 
to he received into the Braziiian Union as a State. 

In 1920 (census) the population of Rio de Janeiro was 1,157,873 ; Sao 
Paulo, 579,033 ; S. Salvador, 283,422; Recife, 238,843 ; Belem, 236,402 ; 
Porto Alegre, 179,263 ; Manaos, 75,704; Nictheroy, 86,238 ; Fortaleza, 
78,686 ; Maceid, 74,166 ; SSlo Luiz, 52,929 ; Parahyba, 52,990. 

The site for the Federal Capital has been selected in the State of Goyaz, 
on a table-land between Pyrenopolis, Santa Luzia, and Formosa. 

The number of immigrants between 1820 and 1925 was 3,918,349. In 
1925 the number of immigrants was 84,883, against 98,126 in 1924. 

A boundary treaty with Colombia was signed on April 24, 1907 ; with 
Peru on September 8, 1909 ; and with Uruguay on May 7, 1913. 


Eeligion. 

The connection between Church and State has been abolished, and 
absolute equality declared among all forms of religion. Eleven Evangelic 
sects, as also Judaism, Buddhism, Mahometanism, and Positivism have many 
followers. The Government left to the Church all religious buildings and 
their properties and income. All churches are perfectly free; religious 
orders are allowed and are prosperous. They maintain 6 seminaries. 

There is a Cardinal whose seat is at Rio de Janeiro and who acts as 
an Archbishop, and there are besides 14 archbishops, 44 suffragan bishops, 
7 prelates, and 8 apostolic prefects. For instruction of the secular clergy 
there are 20 seminaries. Evangelic sects maintain 10 seminaries. 

Instruction. 

Education is free but not compulsory, except in some States {e.g. Ceard, 
Maranhao, AlagOas, Matto Grosso, Minas Gcraes, S. Paulo, Santa Catharina). 
The Union Government undertakes to provide, in part, for higher or 
university instruction within the Union, but there are institutions of this 
nature maintained, some by the States, and some by private associations ; 
while primary schools are chiefly maintained and supervised, either by the 
States or by the municipalities and private initiative. Nevertheless the 
Union Government maintains also primary schools in the colonial zones of 
Parana, Santa Catharina, and Rio Grande do Sul. There is one official 
university in Brazil, the University of Rio de Janeiro (Federal District), 
founded on September 7, 1920, and two private universities, at Manaos 
(Amazonas) and Curityba (Parana) ; there are moreover 56 faculties which 
confer degrees. In Rio de Janeiro (Federal District) are also the military 
college, the general staff school, the military school, the veterinary school, 
the school of aviation, the improvement school for officers, the naval school 
of war, and the professional schools of the navy. In the State of Rio de 
Janeiro is the naval school. In Porto Alegre, Barbacena, and Fortaleza 
there are also preparatory military colleges. At the Capital are maintained 
by the Federal Government a school for the blind and another for deaf and 

A A 
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dumb, Tbe Federal Government maintains also a School of Fine Arts and a 
National Institute of Music in the Capital, there being similar private institu- 
tions in the Federal District and some States. There are engineering 
polytechnics at Rio de Janeiro (University), S. Paulo, Rio Grande do Sul, 
Bahia, Minas Geraes, and Pernambuco, and one mining school at Ouro Preto 
(Minas Geraes). There are, besides, 97 industrial schools, 41 agricultural, 
and 48 commercial institutions for tuition. 

There were in 1920 in the various States, 21,748 primary schools with 
1,249,449 pupils. Of the total number 447 were Federal Government 
schools, 9,612 State Government schools, 4,712 municipal schools, and ,6, 977 
private schools. In the Territory of Acre were 41 schools with 1,280 pupils. 
There were also about 450 secondary schools with 48,000 pupils, and 367 
professional schools with more than 37,000 pupils. For teachers’ diplomas 
there were 76 colleges. 

The National Library in Bio contains more than 400,000 books and 
manuscripts. There is also a National Museum and a Botanical Garden. 


Justice and Orime. 

There is a supreme Federal court of Justice at Rio de Janeiro ; and 
Federal judges in each State. Justice is administered in the States in 
accordance with State law, by State courts, but in Rio de Janeiro Federal 
Justice is administered. Judges are appointed for life. There are also 
municipal magistrates and justices of the peace, who are elected for four 
years, and whose chief function is to settle cases up to a certain amount. 

A new Civil Code came into force on January 1, 1917. 

Finance. 

Revenue and expenditure for 5 years as estimated in the annual budgets 
(actual receipts and expenditures in recent years have not been disclosed) : — 



Revenue 

Expenditure 


(Gold) 

(Paper) 

(Gold) 

(Paper) 


Milreis 

Milreis 

Milreis 

Milreis 

1924 

102,890,000 

921,898,000 

87,361,641 

916,320,803 

1926 

101,296,000 I 

890,841,000 

84,412,953 

1,044,599,321 

1926 

121,646,000 

1,097,716,000 

84,412,953 

1,044,599,321 

1927 

140,605,000 1 

1,155,736,000 

109,023,000 

1,288,519,000 

1928 

182,382,000 

1,264,262,000 

139,116,000 

1,462,163,000 


The consolidated foreign debt of Brazil on December 31, 1926, amounted to 
102,430,820^., 336,480,500 francs, and 120,383,834 dollars (United States: 
new debt contracted 1921, ;L922 and 1923). The consolidated internal debt 
ai^ountod (December 31, 1926) to 2,3‘92,054 contos of reis, an increase of 
254,630 contos of reis over 1925. 

British investments in Brazil on September 30, 1927, totalled 
263,814, 414Z., of which 42T per cent. (111,057,696/.) were loans to .Federal 
Government; 6 per cent. (15,742,884Z.) to the State Governments; 4*5 per 
cent, (11,994,260Z.) to nauhioipalitus ; and 47*04 per cent. (125,019,574/.) to 
industrial enterprises. 

On July 24, 1912, a bill was introduced into the Senate, making it 
, necessary for the States to obtain the Federal authorisation before contracting 
any loans. ^ 
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Defence. 

Under the military law of 1923 military service is obligatory on 
every Brazilian from 21 years of age to 44. The terms of service are 9 years 
^from the 21st to the 30th years of age) in the army ‘ first line ’ (1 in the 
ranks, the rest in the reserve), and 14 years (from the 30th to the 44th years of 
age) in the army ‘second line ’ (7 in the National Guard and 7 in the reserve of 
the same) . The reservists are called up for training annually for 4 weeks, besides 
which there is rifle practice once a month. The men in the territorial army also 
have an annual training of 2 to 4 weeks. The total peace strength in 
December 1926 was 43,015 officers and men, organised in 4 divisions, 3 
cavahy divisions, 1 mixed brigade, and 1 coast defence district, comprising ; 



Kegiments 

Battalions 

Batteries 

Squadrons 

Companies 

Flights 

Infantry . 

13 

71 



__ 

1411 

_ 

Cavalry . 
Artilleiy : 

20 

— 

— 

80 

— 

— 

Horse . 

— 

— 

12 

«... 

— 

— 

Field . 

10 

— 

1 33 

. — 





Heavy 

6 

— 

1 21 

— 

— 

— 

Coast . 

— 

— 

1 13 

— 

— 

— 

Engineers . 

«... 

8 


— 

19 

— 

Signals 

— 

— 

! — 

3 

— 

— 

Air Force . 



1 



12 


1 Includes one uiackine gun company per regiment. 


Mobilisation would yield about 120,000. The gendarmerie is 26,000 
strong, capable of expansion to 130,000. Infantry are armed with the 
Mauser rifle, the field and horse artillery with 75 mm. guns. 

j^ai?^.-~The navy has been reorganised under a United States mission, 
naval armaments, materials and stores being supplied from the States. 

Ships of the Brazilian navy are as follows : — 


fl 


i'S 

Armour 


|| 



rd 

■5 

Name 

P.S 



Principal Armament 


H.-P. 

a A 


ga 

Belt 

Gun 


oH 

C"l 


g” 


Battleships. 








1907 

/Minas Geraes .\ 
\Sao Paulo . ./ 

19,281 

9 

9 

/12-12-in., 22 4-7-m., 2\ 
\ S-in. A. A. . . .f 

— 

23,500 

21 


pBOTECTBP 

Cbuisees. 









/Bahia . . .1 








1907 

Rio Grande do} 

3,150 

— 


10 4-7in., 4-3-in. A,A. . 

4 

22,000 

27 


\ Sul. . J 







1895 

Barroso 

Coast Defence 

3,450 



6 6in., 4 4*7in. 

“ 

7,600 

20 


Vessel. 








1898 

Ploriano 

3,200 

14 

8 

2 9'4in., 4 4-7-in. . 


3,400 

15 


There is 1 river monitor {Perncmbuco\ 2 river gunboats, 11 destroyei’s, 
4 submarines (of which only one is of an ocean-going type), and a submarine 
dep6t and salvage vessel. The cruisers Bahia and Rio Grande do Sul were 
refitted in 19t25-2&, new engines and oil-fired boilers being installed. 
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There are three naval arsenals — at Rio de Janeiro, Para, and Ladario de 
Matto Grosso {this latter a river arsenal). Work is in progress at the arsenal 
in the Ilha das Cobras at Rio. 

Production and Industry* 

Brazil is an agricultural country, though only a small fraction of its soil 
has been brought under culture. The cultivated area covers 6,200,000 
hectares (23,938 square miles), of which 2,143,981 hectares (8,277 square 
miles) are in Sao Paulo, 1,168,808 hectares (4,513 square miles) in Rio 
Grande do Sul, 1,100,482 hectares (4,248 square miles) in Minas, and 

I, 787,000 hectares (6,900 square miles) in other States. The census returns 
in 1920 gave 650,000 proprietors of land, the value of which was estimated at 

II, 000,000,000 milreis. Coffee is the chief product cultivated, and after that 
maize, sugar, rice, tobacco, cotton, mat4 (Paraguay tea), india-rubber, timber, 
haricot beans, cocoa, and nuts. The four States of SSo Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, 
Espirito Santo, and Minas Geraes, the combined areas of which cover about 
one- eighth of the entire area of the Republic, are the principal districts for 
coffee growing. Four-fifths of the coffee of the world comes from these parts ; 
more than half of the world’s supply from SSo Paulo alone. The average 
annual crop of Brazil may be estimated at about 12 million sacks (1 sack=13^2 
pounds). Indiarubber is another great natural product of the country, the 
principal rubber-growing districts being the Acre Territory and the States of 
Amazonas and Para. The best rubber to be found on the world’s markets, 
the ^ fine hard Pard^' comes from Brazil. The area under cotton cultivation 
for 1924-5 was estimated at 1,573,400 acres, and the production at 131,118 
metric tons. Cocoa is produced in many States, but chiefly in Badiia, 
where also the tobacco industry flourishes. The 1924 production of 
tobacco was 59,650 metric tons. The estimated sugar crop in 1924 was 
799,931 tons, as against 761,353 tons in 1928. In 1924 rice was grown on 
1,344,400 acres, and the production was 728,414 tons. In 1924-25 maize 
was grown on 6,177,700 acies; the production was 4,108,211 metric tons. 

The census of cattle for 1920 showed that there were in Brazil 34,271,324 
oxen; 16,168,549 swine; 7,933,437 sheep; 5,086,665 goats; 5,253,699 
horses ; 1,865,259 asses and mules. 

' Both the forests and mines of Brazil are important. There has been a 
lumber development in the last few years, and pine has become an important 
export. Coal deposits exist in Rio Grande do Sul, Santa Catharina, Parana, 
and sao Paulo, much of the coal being of inferior quality. Annual output, 
about 600,000 tons. Iron is found chiefly in Minas Geraes. Gold is also 
found; the production in 1923 was 140,276 ounces, valued at 605,881Z. ; 
1924, 120,824 ounces, value 621,359Z. ; 1925, 120,378 ounces, value 602,7462. 
Diamond districts ai‘e Diamantina, Grao Mogol, Chapada Diamantina, 
Bagagem, Goyaz, Matto Grosso, and other States. Petroleum also exists in 
workable quantities. Manganese ores are worked in Minas Geraes. Ex- 
ports in 1926, chiefly to the United States, 819,825 metric tons. A great 
part of the world’s supply of monazite comes from Brazil, chiefly from Bahia 
and Espirito Santo. 

The most important manufacturing industry in Brazil is cotton weaving, 
There were in 1926 329 cotton factories with 2,528,611 spindles and 124,619 
workmen, having a capital invested in them of 687,598,000 milreis, and an 
output valued at 981,082,000 milreis. The manufacture of silk is also being 
encouraged ; the Federal Government grants premiums to silk cocoon 
producers. There are 13 silk mills, 86 woollen mills, and 16 jute mills in 
f Brazil. 

There are 23 paper mills in Brazil, representing capital outlay of 
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76,860 contos of reis, engaged principally in the manufacture of wrapping 
l>aper. There are also over 2,000 tobacco factories, and approximately 
200 sugar factories, with an annual average production of 480,000 tons. In 
Rio de Janeiro flour milling is important, wheat being imported chiefly from 
the Argentine and Uruguayan Republics, but the imports of wheat flour are 
very large, mostly from the Argentine Republic and the United States. 
Brewing,^ being protected, is prosperous. In 1922 there were 15 packing 
bouses with a total combined capital of 187,000,000 milreis. According to 
the industrial census of 1920 there were 18,336 factories in Brazil, with a 
capital of 1,815,156,000 milreis, an annual output of nearly 3,000,000,000 
milreis, and 275,512 employees. 

In the southern States of Brazil there are prosperous German, Russian, 
and Italian colonies. The German Government estimated in 1927 that there 
are over 1,000,000 German settlers in Brazil. In 1924 the Italian colonists 
numbered 668,406, the Portuguese 433.577, and the Spanish 219,142. The 
colonies maintained by the Union are the nineteen following ; — Affonso Penna 
(founded in 1908), in the State of Espirito Santo ; Visconde de Maud (1908) 
and Itatiaya (1908) in the State of Rio de Janeiro ; JoSo Pinheiro (1910) and 
Inconfidentes (1910) in that of Minas Geraes ; Bandeirantes G908) and 
Monijao (1910) in that of S. Paulo ; Ivahy (1907), Tayo (1908), Iraty (1908), 
Vera-Guarany (1909), Senador Correia (1907), Jesuino Marcondes (1907), 
Cruz Machado (1910), Apucarana (1912), and Yapo (1913), in Paran& ; 
Annitapolia (1908), Senador Esteves Junior (1910) and Rio Branco (1913), 
in Santa Catharina. On December 31, 1921, the population of the Federal 
Colonies was 44,469 (23,566 men and 20,893 women), including 18,708 
Brazilians, and 25,751 of other nationalities. 

Commerce. 


Imports and exports (excluding specie) for 5 years : — 



1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

I 

1927 

Imports 

Exports 

£ 

50,548,046 

78,183,948 

£ 

68,836,622 

95,103,020 

■ 

£ 

84,443,168 

102,876,387 

£ 

79.876.000 

04.354.000 

£ 

79.641.000 

88.680.000 


Exports in 1927 totalled 2,017,219 metric tons, valued at 3,644,118 
coutos of reis, against 1,858,432 metric tons, valued at 3,190,659 eontos 
in 1926. Imports in 1927 totalled 5,481,289 metric tons, valued at 3,273,445 
contos of reis, against 4,945,851 metric tons valued at 2,706,553 contos 
in 1926 


Principal exports in 1926 and 1927 were (metric ton = 2,204*6 lbs.):— 



- 


Quantities 

1926 

Quantities 

1927 

Value 

1926 

Value 

1927 

Coffee 


(vSacks) 

13,751,000 

15,115,000 

£ 

69,582,000 

£ 

02,689,000 

Rubber 

.(Metric tons) 

23,253 

26,186 

3,359,000 

2,801,000 

Tobacco 



27,898 

31,885 

1.959.000 

1,718,000 

Sucar 


n 

17,169 

48,461 

226,000 

630,000 

Yerba Mat4 (Tea) 

92,657 

90,092 

8,323,000 

2,677,000 

Cocoa 



68,310 

75,643 

2,949,000 

4,660,000 

Cotton 



16,687 

11,917 

1,181,000 

1,023,000 

Hides 



40,554 

59,117 

2,603,000 

3,186,000 

Skins 



3,759 

6,065 

978,000 

1,205,000 

Frozen & cbilled meat 


6,994 

32,604 

281,000 

983,000 
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Principal imports in 1925 and 1926 were (metric ton = 2,204*6 lbs.) :• 


- 

Quantities 

1925 

Quantities 

1926 

Value 

1925 

Value 

192(5 

Live Stock . 

Cotton Goods 

Iron and Steel Products 
Machinery . 

Coal and Ooke 

Beverages 

Wheat .... 

• 

. (head) 
(raetnc tons) 

>1 

)) 

>> 

»} 

)} 

8,190 

8,941 

309,527 

108,060 

1,927,436 

29,817 

521,241 

15, 5-54 
8,804 
812,484 
81,742 
1,939,580 
35,176 
542,658 

£ 

122,000 

5.158.000 
0,317,000 

11,880,000 

8.553.000 

1.621.000 
7,365,000 

£ 

1G9,C00 

4.670.000 

6.203.000 

9.830.000 

3.589.000 

1.738.000 

7.509.000 


The distribution of the imports and exports in 1925 and 1926 was as 
follows : — 


From or to 

Imports 

Exports 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1920 

United Kingd 
Germany. 
United States 
France . 
Portugal . 
Spain 

Belgium . 
Argentina 
Uruguay . 
Holland . 
Italy 

om 




£ 

18,770,209 

11,774,396 

20,771,604 

4,903,778 

1,409,675 

958,811 

2,835,541 

9,837,258 

846,373 

1,156,050 

3,073,091 

£ 

15,207,459 
10,129,524 
23,308,962 
5,053,956 
1,662,628 
937,530 
3,429,509 1 

7,935,871 
681,316 
962,009 
2,902,416 

£ 

5,181,631 

6,876,737 

46,467,925 

12,946,600 

564,848 

48,300 

2,648,409 

6,672,466 

2,426,348 

0,279,270 

6,563,312 

£ 

3,224,513 

7,898,341 

45,103,290 

8,315,468 

895,271 

224,697 

2,218,612 

5,921,647 

2,687,605 

5,708,765 

6,079,522 


The chief articles of commerce between the United Kingdom and Brazil 
(Board of Trade statistics) in two years were : — 


Imports into U.K. 
from Brazil 

1925 

1926 

Exports from U.K. 
to Brazil 

1925 

1926 

Rubber 

Raw cotton . . . 

Coffee 

Sugar (unrefined) . 

£ 

884,484 

2,152,251 

162,419 

108,335 

£ 

1,006,082 

1,339,181 

63,881 

90,705 

Coal 

Cottons (piece goods) 
Machinery 

Iron and steel . 

£ 

1,233,558 

3,499,422 

2,080,659 

1,279,668 

£ 

557,716 

2,869,687 

1,465,181 

1,016,287 


Total trade between United Kingdom and Brazil (according to Board of 
Trade returns) for 6 years : — 



1928 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Imports from Brazil into U.K. 
Exports to Brazil from U.K. . 

£ 

6,873,038 

10,996,844 

1 4,783,216 
13,611, bS8 

£ 

6,993,229 

16,155,044 

£ 

4,261,216 

12,610,436 

£ 

4,466,367 

|14,391,004 


Shipping: and Navigation. 

In 1926 there entered the ports of Brazil 24,397 steam vessels of 35,924,764 
tons (14,553,003 tops Brazilian, 7,088,842 tons British, and 8,898*327 tons 
German), and cleared 24,616 steam vessels of 36,600,871 tons (14,537,692 
tons Brazilian, 7,153,486 tons British, and 3,957,988 tons German). 











INTERNAL COMMUNICATIONS — BANKING AND CREDIT 7ll 


Inland waterways, mostly rivers, are open to navigation over some 40,300 
miles. By means of its waterways Brazil is connected with the neighbouring 
States. All coasting and river vessels must he Brazilian. The coast has a 
length of 4,060 miles. 

Internal Commnnications. 

Railway history in Brazil begins in 1854 with 89 miles. On December 
31, 1925, the total length of railways was 19,026 miles. Of this total 11,152 
miles were the property of the Union ; 3,298 miles were privately owned ; 
and 4,576 miles belonged to the States. The Central Brazil Railway (1,663 
miles) is the principal railway in Brazil, and is owned by the State. The 
entire system joins up the railways of Brazil with those of Uruguay, 
Argentina and Paraguay. The Paulista railway is electrified from Jnndiahy 
to Tatd.^ The total length of highways in 1926 w^as 32,438 miles, of which 
4,089 miles were first-class roads, and 28,349 miles second-class roads. 

The telegraph system of the country is largely the work of the Army ; 
about half of the system, including all inter-State lines, is under control of 
the Government. In 1924 there were 54,526 miles of line, including 26,100 
miles of Government property, 17,159 miles of railway property and 11,267 
miles of submarine cables. In 1926 there were 4,592 telegraph offices, with 
102,197 miles of wire, handling 16,162,739 messages. 

About 40 wireless stations, including one very powerful one, have been 
established. 

Throe submarine cables connect Brazil with Europe, 2 with the United 
States, 2 with the River Plate and 1 with Liberia. 

Brazilian Post-office during 1926 had a income of 33,120,604 milreis, 
expenditures 39,281,645 milreis, resulting deficit, 6,160,941. Pieces of mail 
handled, 1,647,592,396, as compared with 1,548,719,157 in 1925 ; in addition 
222,458,491 pieces wore handled in transit. International parcel-post 
packages, 126,136, against 107,630 in 1925. Post-office maintained in 1926 
2,652 postal routes covering 103,080 miles, served by 3,193 carriers and by 
28 employes aboard ships. Total expenditures for carrier service, 5,300,000 
milreis, or annual average of 61 *41 milreis per mile. Mail sacks received, 
877,172,821 ; sent, 700,210,986 ; handled in transit, 11,054,837. 

A decree was issued in 1913 adopting the standard time and longitude 
of Greenwich (instead of that of Rio de Janeiro) as from January 1, 1914, 

Banking and Credit. 

Before the War BraziPs currency was a complicated paper system con- 
sisting of inconvertible notes issued by the Treasury and convertible notes 
issued against gold by the Government Conversion Office [Oaixa de Conversdo) 
founded in 1906. The latter was authorized to issue notes in exchange for 
gold until 20,000,000z. of gold was accumulated. In 1911 the gold limit was 
raised to 60,000, 000^!. with corresponding increase of the paper currency. 
Tho milreis, which had a par value of 21 d. was, on the whole, kept fairly 
stable at from 16d;. to 18d But internal troubles which compelled the 
Government to issue great quantities of Treasury notes brought the milreis 
down to 43 . Id in 1923. Energetic measurements were adopted; issuance of 
Treasury notes was handed over to the Bank of Brazil and the output 
severely curtailed. Vast quantities of notes were called in ; by August 30, 
1924, the gold in the Caixa de Cmversao had been reduced to 10,554,833Z., 
with corresponding reduction of the paper currency outstanding. But the 
Government, recognizing the harmfuliaess of deflation indefinitely pursued, 
decided in 1926 to erect a new currency system based on gold. 
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This project, which became law on December 18, 1926, stabilized the 
milreis at, practically, the prevailing rate of with the volume of 

currency under the control of a Government bureau to be known as the 
Cairn (is Estahiliza<:ao ; the new bureau, which began operations in April, 
1927, buys gold in exchange for legal tender notes at the rate of per 
milreis. On l^ovember 5, 1927, its volume of gold amounted to 1,911,573Z. 
sterling, 12,244,627 dollars (U.S.) and bar gold to the value of 1} million 
sterling, in all Rs. 2G0*931:] 19$000. The new value of the milreis is based 
on a new (and as yet theoretic.il) unit called the (yruzeiro, a gold coin con- 
taining 2 grammes of gold *900 fine, to be exchangeable for four paper 
milreis. Actual coinage of the cruzeiro is deferred to a date (to be announced 
six months in advance) when the Government’s gold reserves — from gold on 
hand, from budget surpluses and from the pro3eeds of loans — make it 
possible to place the currency on the gold standard. 

The Bank of Brazil with an authorised capital of 70,000 contos of reis 
(increased in June, 1921, to 100,000 contos of reis) had, in 1927, 70 branches 
throughout the Republic. 

At the end of December, 1926, the assets of the banks of Brazil 
totalled 16,684,872 contos of reis. They had 2,937,903 contos of reis in 
deposits, 362,831 contos of reis in reserves, and an aggregate paid up capital 
of 7 58,989 contos of reis. The balance to the credit of depositors in the Federal 
Savings Banks on Dec. 31, 1924, was 153,635 contos of reis (150,127 contos 
on Dec, 31, 1923). 


Honey, WeigJits, and Measures. 

Money. 

Up to the end of 1926 the unit was the real {pi. reis) ; bronze coins, 20 
and 40 reis ; nickel coins, 100, 200, and 400 reis j silver, 600, 1,000, and 2,000 
reis. The paper currency is of the following denominations : 1,000 reis, 2,000 
reis, 5,000 reis, 10,000 reis, 20,000 reis, 60,000 reis, 100,000 reis, 200,000 
reis, 500,000 reis, and 1,000,000 reis. 

The unit in common use is the Milreis (1,000 reis) which is indicated as 
1$000 thi.ugh sometimes the three ciphers are omitted. For example, 673 
milreis may be written as 673$000 or merely 673$. Values under one 
milreis, such as 627 reis, are inscribed* to the right of the $ sign, e.g. $627. 
If the figure contains no tens or hundreds, their absence is indicated by 
noughts. For example, 7 reis would be; $007; 65 reis would be; $066. 
Figures between 1 milreis and 999 milreis are placed to the left of the $ sign. 
For example, 865 milreis and 546 reis would be : 865$ 546. In dealing with 
thousands of milreis, invariable called ‘contos of milreis,’ the Brazilians 
introduce another symbol (;) which is the conto sign and (,) which is the 
thousand conto sign. For example, 627 contos of milreis would be 
627:000$ 000. Thousands of contos, such as 6 thousand contos, would be 
shown as 6.000:000$000, though, as remarked, the last three ciphers might 
be dropped. To illustrate all these points, — live hundred and twenty-mne 
thousand six hundred and twenty-two contos, three hundred and seven 
milreis, seventeen reis would be : Rs, 529.622:307$ 017, 


■Weights and Measures. 

The metric system has been in use in all official departments sjnpe 1862, 
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It was made compulsory in 1872, but the ancient measures are still partly 
employed in certain rural districts of the interior. They are ; — 

The Libra . . . = 1 *012 lbs. avoirdupois. 

,, Arroba . . , = 82*38 „ „ 

,, Quintal . . .= 129*54 ,, „ 

,, Alqueire {of 'Rio) . = 1 imperial bushel. 

it Oitava , , . = 55*34 grains. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Brazil in Great Britain. 

Ambassador Extraordinary mid Plenipotentiary. — Dr. Raul Rdgis de 
Oliveira (appointed December 13, 1924). 

Counsellor.' — S. de Souza-LeSo Gracie. 

Second Secretaries. — J. de Souza-Leao and D. R. de Lessa. 

Naval Attachi. — Commander Jose Maria Neiva. 

Convmerdal Attac'M.—S'olio Barboza Carneii’o. 

Economic Adviser, — J. B. Randolpho Paiva, Jnr. 

Financial Adviser, — Oscar Bormann de Borges. 

Consul-General in London , — N. Silva. 

There are Consular representatives at Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Cork, Cowes, Drover, Dublin, Dundee, Falmouth, Glasgow, 
Hull, Leeds, Leith, Manchester, Milford Haven, Newcastle, Plymouth, 
Portsmouth, Sheffield, Southampton. 

2. Of Great Britain in Brazil, 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. — The Rt. Hon. Sir 
Beilby Francis Alston, K.O.M.G., C.B., appointed October 12, 1926. 
Counsellor. — J. H. S. Biroh,^ 

Secretary, — J. D. Green way. 

Commercial Secretai'y. — S. G. Irving. 

Naval Attachi, — Captain St. A. B. Wake, R.N, 

Military Attachd. — Lt.-CoL R. E. M. Russell, C.B.E., D.S.O. 

Air AttacM. — Wing-Commander E. H. Johnston, O.B.E., D.F.C. 

There are Consular representatives at Rio de Janeiro (C.G.), Bahia, Para, 
Pernambuco, Rio Grande do Sul, Sao Paulo, Santos, Ceara, Maceio, 
Maranhao, Porto Alegre, Manaos, Morro Yelho, Ilheos, and other towns. 

Statistical aud other Books of Reference. 

1. Official Publications. 

Annuano Bstatistico do Brasil. No. 1 (1908-1912). 2 vols. Bio, 1917. 

Brazilian Year-Book, coinvUed and edited by J. P. Wileman. Rio de Janeiro, London 
aud New York. (Only for 1008 aud 1909.) 

Constitulgao da Republica dos Estados tTnidos do BrasiL Rio de Janeiro. 

Handbook of Brazil. Bureau of the American Republics. Washington, 

Boletms of the various Ministries. Annual Presidential Messages of each of tlie 
States. 

Department of Overseas Trade Report. London. Annual. 

Brazil and Bolivia. Treaty for exchange of Territories and other Compensations 
signed November 17, 1903. New York, 1904. 

Brazil, its Natural Riches and Industries. 2 Vols. Published by the Brazilian Mission 
of Economic Expansion. Paris, 1910. 

Civil Code of BraziL In Effect January 1, 1917, with the Corrections of January 15, 
1919, Promulgated July 13, 1919. Translated from the CfBcial Portuguese Text. St. 
Louis, 1920. 

Summary of some Financial and Economic Statistics. (DireetoxiaGeral de Estatistlca). 
Bio de JandLra, 1924. 
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2. Non-Offioial Publications. 

Brazil Described and Illustrated Brazilian Centenary Number. London, 1922. 

Adam (P.), Les visages du Bresil. Pans, 1914. 

Barlioza-Carn^ro (J. A.), Situation 6conomiqiie et financiere du Bresil. Brussels, 1920. 
Bloch (E.), Annuaire de Bresil Economique. Annual. Rio and Paris. First issue, 
1913. 

Bell (A. G.), The Beautiful Rio de Janeiro. London, 1914. 

Bennett (Frank), Forty Years m Brazil. London, 1914. 

Brandt (B. von), Kultnrgeographie von Brasilien. Stuttgart, 1928. 

Bruee (G. J.), Brazil and the Brazilian.*!. Loudon, 1915. 

Buley (F. 0.), North Brazil. London, 1914.— South Brazil. London, 1914 
Cabmt (M. da V.), OoDupendio de Ghorographia do Brasil. Rio de Janeiro, 1922. 

Calvert (A. P.), Mineral Resources of Minas Gemes. London, 1915. 

Carvalho (0. M. D.), Le Bresil meridional. Rio de Janeiro, 1910.— Geographia do 
Brasil, Toiiio 1. Geographia geral. Rio de Janeiro, 1913.— Met6orologie dn Br6sil. 
London, 1917. 

Cook (W. A.), Through the Wildernesses of Brazil by horse, canoe, and float. London, 
1910. 

Cooper (0. F.), The Brazilians and Their Country. London, 1920. 

Crespo (J. B.), Geografia econdmica del Brasil. Buenos Aires, 1919. 

Bine (Carlos Malheiro) and others. Historia da Colonizagao Portugue^a do Brasil : 
Bdi«,*ao Monumental Comemorativa do Primeiro Centenario de Indepeuddncia do Brasil. 
3 vols. Bio de Janiero, 1921-1924- 

Fialho (A.), Historia da fundacao da Republica. Rio de Janeiro, 1891. 

Fountain (P.), The River Amazon from its Source to the Sea. London 1914, 

FunJcc (A.), Brasilien im 20-ten Jahrhundert. Berlin, 1026. 

Qarraux i A. L. ), Bibliograiihie Br^silienne Paris, 1898. 

Qrossi (V.), Stona della Colonizazione Buropea al Brasile e della Emigrazione Ttaliana- 
nello Stato di San Paulo. Roma, 1905. 

Resee-Wartegg (B. von) Zwischen Anclen und Amazonas. Stuttgart, 1910. 

Jainee (H. G.), Brazil after a Century of Independence. New York, 1925. 

Beane (A. H.), Central and South Amenca. In Stanford’s Compendium. 2nd edition. 
London, 1909. 

Roehel (W. H.), The Great South Land: The River Plate and Southern Brazil of To 
Day. London, 1919. 

Koehler (Fritz), Brasilien Heuto und Morgen. Leipzig, 1926. 

Laemmert (Eduardo von), Almanak administrativo, mercantil e industrial, da cort, 
provlncia do Rio de J aneiro. Rio de J anelro. t 

Lange (A), The Lower Amazon. London, 1914. 

Leal (P. A,), Historia Constitucional do Brazil. Rio de Janeiro, 1915. 

Leeuw (N. R.), Brazilit, een land der toekomst. Aonsterdam, 1909. 

Maximiliano (Carlos), Commentario.s d OonstituiQflo BrasUeira. Bio. 1918. 

MeEwan (J. D,), Brazil. Montreal, 1918. 

Maseras (Alfonso), Bn America Meridional. Barcelona, 1922. 

Milton (A. A.), A Gonstitusdo do Brazil. Rio de Janeiro 1896 , 

Nabuco de Aravjo(J.), Um Estadista do Imperio, Nabuco de Araujo, sua Vida, suas 
Opinioes, sua Bpoca. 2 vola. Paris, 1898. 

Nash (Roy), The Conquest of Brazil. New York, 1926. London, 1927, 

Nery (Baron de Sant’ Anna), The Land of the Amazons. London, 1901. 

Oakenfull (J. 0.), Brazil : Past, Present, and Future. London, 1920.— Brazil : A Century 
of Independence, 1822-1922. Freiburg, 1922. 

Oliveira (V C. de), A Patna BrasUeira. Rio de Janeiro, 1908. 

Orhan (V.), Littdrature brdsilienne. Paris, 1914. 

Pearse (A. S.), Cotton in North Brazil. Manchester, 1924. 

Perrin (Paul), Les Colonies Agricoles au Bresil. Paris, 1912. 

Betrospecto do Jornal do Commercio Rio. Annual, 

Revista do Institute Hlstorico e Geographico Brasileiro. 5 vols. Rio, 1914. 

Roosevelt (T.), Through the Brazilian Wilderness. London, 1914. 

Savage-Landor (Henry), Across Unknown South America, 2 Vols. London, 1918. 
Schuler (Heinrich), Brasilien. Stuti^art, 1919. 

Sellin (A. W ), Landeskunde der vereinigten Staaten von Brasilien. Hamburg, 1909. 
Smith (H. H.), The Rubber Industry of the Amazon. London, 1916. 

Speiser (Felix), Im Duster des brasiliauischen Drwaldes. Stuttgart, 1926. 

WaUe (Paul), Au Brasil: La Colonization. Paris, 1912.— Au Brasil; Da Bio Bao 
Francisco A I’Aniazone. Paris, 1912.— Le Caoutchouc du BrfisU. Paris, 1912.— Au Br6sil. 
De r Uruguay au Rio SSo Francisco. Paris, 1912, 

Winter (N. 0.), Brazil and her People of To-day, Boston, 1910. 

Wright (Mrs. M. R.), The New Brazil. New edition, Philadelphia, 1920. 

Zahm (J, H.), Through South America’s Southlands. New York^ J.918. . 
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BULGARIA. 

(Blgarita. ) 

Reigning King (Czar) 

Boris III, eldest son of Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, and 
the late Marie Louise (died January 31, 1899), eldest daughter of Duke 
Robert of Parma, born January 30, 1894, succeeded to the throne on the 
abdication of his father, October 3, 1918. 

Broth&r and SisUirs of the King, — (1) Prince Cyril^ born November 17, 
1895 ; (2) Princess Eiidoxia, born January 17, 1898 ; and (3) Princess 
Nadejda^ bom January 30, 1899. 

According to the Constitution the Sovereign must profess the Orthodox 
religion, and must reside permanently in the country. The royal title is 
hereditary. 

According to the budget of 1927-28, the civil list is fixed at 3,000,000 
leva, besides 23,560,000 leva for the maintenance of palaces, &e. 

Constitution and Government. 

The Principality of Bulgaria was created by the Treaty of Berlin, signed 
July 13, 1878. On October 5, 1908, Bulgaria declared her independence, 
and the Powers recognised Bulgarian independence, and the title of ‘ King 
of the Bulgarians ’ assumed by Prince Ferdinand. On September 18, 1886, 
the province of Eastern Eumelia was united with Bulgaria. 

On September 30, 1912, Bulgaria allied with Serbia, Greece and 
Montenegro commenced war on Turkey (First Balkan War), which was 
ended by the Treaty of London on May 30, 1913, by which Turkey ceded to 
the Allies all its European teiTitory west of a line drawn from Midia on the 
Black Sea to Enos on the Aegean, and also Crete. 

The Balkan League broke up almost immediately after the signing of 
the Treaty of Lpndon, owing to disagreements among the allies as to the 
division of the territory ceded to them, and on June 29, 1913, war broke 
out among the allies (Second Balkan War). On July 10, 1913, Rumania 
intervened to impose peace on the allies and to exact for herself from 
Bulgaria* an extension of her frontier. Peace came finally on August 10 
(July 26 old style), 1913, by the Treaty of Bukarest, between Bulgaria on 
the one hand, and Rumania, Serbia, Greece and Montenegro on the other. 

By the Constitution of 1879, amended May, 1893, and June, 1911, the 
legislative authority was vested in a single Chamber, called the Sobranye or 
National Assembly, composed of 227 members. The members of it are 
elected by universal manhood suffrage at the rate of one member to every 
20,000 of the population. On April 13, 1927, the Sobranye agreed to adopt 
tbe principle of proportional representation. Every member receives 400 levas 
a day (including Sundays and holidays) during the session. AU over 30 years 
of age who can read and write (except the cler^, soldiers on active service, 
persona deprived of civil rights, &c.) are eligible as representatives. The 
duration of the Assembly is four years, but it may be dissolved at any time 
by the King, when new elections must take place within two months. Laws 
passed by the Sobranye require the assent of the King. Questions concerning 
the acquisition or cession of territory, changes in the constitution, a vacancy 
on the throne, or the appointment of a regent have to be decided by a Grand 
Sobranye, elected for the special purpose in a manner similar to that in which 
the ordinary Sobranye is elected, but with double the number of members. 
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Parties in tlie Sobranye (elected May 29, 1927) Government Coalition, 
168 ; Agrarians 48 ; Ma^.edonian Independents, 11 ; Nationfd Liberals, 14 ; 
Democrats, 12 ; Radicals, 2 ; Social Democrats, 10 ; others, 8. Total, 273. 

The executive power is vested in a Council of Ministers nominated by the 
King. The cabinet (appointed January 1, 1926) is composed as follows : — 

Premier and Minister of Interior . — Audre Lia;ptcheff, 

Minister of Education . — Nicholas Naide/ioff. 

Minister of Justice . — Dr Theodore Kulef. 

Minister of Commerce. — M. Tzvetco BohotchevsJcy» 

Minister of Emam^e . — Vladimir MolloE- 

Minister of Public Works . — Slavei<-o Vassileff. 

Minister of Posts and Railways. — N. Maidenoff. 

Minister of Foreign Afairs. — Athanase Buroff. 

Minister of Agriculture . — Dimitri Christoff. 

Minister of War. — General Ivan Volkoff. 

For local administration the country is divided into a number of Depart- 
ments, each under a Prefect assisted by a Departmental Coun«'il and aided 
by several sub-prefects. Each community has its Kmet or mayor and its 
Council. 


Area and Population. 

The area of Bulgaria is 103,146 square kilometres, or 39,814 English 
square miles, and the census poj»ularion on December 31, 1926, was 
6,483,125 (2,748,060 males and 2,735,065 femaDs), as against 4,846,971 
(2,420,784 males and 2,426,187 females) in the census of 1920. Population 
per square mile was 137*7 in 1926. 

By the Peace Treaty of Neuilly, signed on November 27, 1919, 
Bulgaria ceded Thrace to the Allied and Associated Powers and the 
Strumnitza line and a strip of tenitory on the north-west frontier to Serbia. 
Bulgaria was deprived of its Aegean littoral, but an ef&cient economic outlet 
to the same sea was provided to her by the Treaty. 

Population of districts, according to census of December 31, 1926 : — 


District 

Area 
m sq. 
miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Per 

sq. mile 

District 

Area 
in sq. 
miles 

Popula- 

tiun 

Per 

sq. mile 

Bourgas , 
Choumen , 
Kustenrtil 
Mastanly . 
Pachiuakly 
petritch . 
P16ven 

Plovdiv . 
Boass4 . 

6,267 

1,532 

1,523 

l,0ti7 

2,624 

2,948 

3,823 

1,905 

4M,f28 
360,199 
243 677 
183,798 

6 ',814 
186,167 
431,494 ' 
562, 
341,959 

92*1 

155 -2 
158-9 
120*6 
64*5 

70 9 

146- 3 

147- 1 
179-5 

Sofia . 

Stara Zagora 
Timovo 

Varna . . ' 

Vidin . 
Vratza . , 

Baskovo . 

3,567 

2,^01 

3,010 

1,472 

l,h3.5 

2,661 

1,916 

642,066 
326,603 
505, (.92 
2.S0,4'0 
278,123 
392,4(0 
245,432 

1^0•0 

127- 4 
108-0 
166-6 
170-1 
147*2 

128- 1 

Total . 

89,814 

6,483,126 

137*7 


Of the total population in 1920, 3,947,687 or 81*44 per cent, were of 
Bulgarian origin, and 108, *200 or 2*13 per cent, beloiged to other Slavic 
races. Of the non-slavs 520,389 or 10*74 per cent, of the total population 
were of Turkish origin, and 48,209 or 0*89 per cent, were Jews. There were 
38,130 foreigners in the kingdom in 1920, In 1926, 20*7 per cent, of the 
population was urban and 79*8 per cent, rural. 

The capital is the city ot Sofia, with a population (census, 1926) 
of 218,162. The other principal towns, with population in 1926, are 
Philippopolis (Plovdiv), 85,188 ; Varna, 60,787 ; Ruschuk, 45,672 ; Slivno 
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(Sliven), 29,336 ; Plevna (Pleven), 29,063 ; Stara Zagora, 28,929 ; Ohotunen, 
25,316; Burgas, 31,428; Jambol, 23,133 ; Hascoiro, 26,366; Pazardjik, 
21,630 ; Yidin, 19,115 ; Vratza, 15,509 ; Kustendil, 15,403. 

The movement of population in four years has been : — 


Tears 

Marriages 

Living Births 

Still-births 

Deaths 

Surplus of Births 

1922 

58,980 

202,602 

1,137 

106,063 

+ 96,580 

1923 

62,597 

191,438 

1,056 

107,149 

84.289 

1924 

55,425 

207 117 

1,069 

107,818 

-t- 99,299 

1926 » 

52,568 

100.573 

1,062 

102,148 

+ 94,425 


^ Preliminary figures. 


Eeligion and Instruction. 

The national faith is that of the Orthodox Greek Church, though, in 1870, 
in consequence of its demand for and acceptance of religious autonomy, the 
Bulgarian Church was declared by the Patiiarch of Constantinople to be 
outside the Orthodox Communion. The Church is governed by the Synod 
of Bishops. There are 11 Dioceses, viz., Sofia, Plovdiv, Stars Zagora, Sliven, 
Varna, K.ouss4, Tirnovo, Vratza, Lo vetch, Vidin and Nevrokop, in addition 
to 4 in Macedonia and 1 in Thrace (suspended at present). The clergy, both 
Orthodox and of other religious bodies, are paid by the State and also receive 
fees for services at burials, marriages, &c. There were, according to the last 
census of 1920, 4,061,829 members of the Orthodox Greek Church, 690,734 
Mohammedans and 34,072 Catholics. 

Elementary education is obligatory and free for children between the ages 
of 7 and 14. 

The following are statistics of various classes of State and private schools 
in Bulgaria for 1925-26. 





Teachers 1 

Attendance 

Schools 

Number 










Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Elementary 

’National 

4,115 

5,686 

6,838 

12,419 

210,722 

181,041 

391,763 

ppvate . 

1,570 

2,207 

283 

2,490 

i 40,628 

29,580 

70,208 

Pro-Gymnasia i 

\ National 

1,280 

8,461 

8,655 

7,116 

1 98 568 

bl,207 

169,775 

A Gymnasia 1 

[ I’rivate 

70 

227 

148 

375 

1 3,724 

2,208 

5,932 

Professional J 

(National 

131 

851 

238 

1,089 

- 12,859 

3,189 

15,543 

schools 1 

Private. 

58 

70 

129 1 

208 

1,526 

2,847 

4,373 

Intermediate 1 
schools 

^ National 

7 

66 

7 i 

73 

958 

S4S 

1,806 

Acadf'iny of 'j 
Pine Arts I 

»■ National 

1 

19 

1 

20 

140 

50 

190 

Aca6emy of \ 
Music j 

•National 

1 

28 

12 

40 

74 

172 

246 

Institute for ^ 

National 

4 

27 

12 

39. 

102 

59 

161 

Abnormal 
Children J 

\ Private . 

1 

1 

— 

1 

11 

3 

14 

Total 


7,238 

12,552 

11,318 

23,870 

378,812; 

280,704 

649,516 


There is a State university at Sofia, with (1925-26) 298 professors and 
teachers (27 women) and 3,062 students (2,275 men and 787 women). There 
is also a free (private) university, with 44 teachers (1 woman) and 2,029 
students (1.826 men and 203 women). 

There is also a national military academy; 2 agricultural schools; 1 
school of commerce. 
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Justice. 

The lowest Court is that of the Justices of the Peace, who possess juris- 
diction in minor civil and criminal cases. The Departmental Court, or 
Court of First Instance, is competent to pronounce sentence of death and 
penal servitude, and also acts as a Court of Appeal. Above these are three 
Courts of Appeal, sitting at Sofia, Philippopolis and Ruschuk. The highest 
tribunal is the Court of &ssation, sitting at Sofia, and composed of 12 judges. 


Finance. 

The revenue and expenditure of Bulgaria for 5 years were as follows 
(in thousands of leva) : — 


- 

1923-24 

1924-26 

1926-26 

1926-27* 

1927-281 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

6,3C1,6D7 

5,470,645 

6,868,031 

8,386,798 

6,364,102 

7,156,888 

6,924,000 

6,924,161 

6,993,100 

6,992,877 


* Estimates. 


Revenue and expenditure for 1927-28 : — 


Revenue 

Leva 

Expenditure 

Leva 

Direct taxes . 

897,000,000 

Civil List . 

61,646,000 

Indirect taxes 

2,780,000,000 

Audit Office . 

24,604,000 

Duties .... 

615,200,000 

Public Debt 

1,676,047,000 

Pines and requisitions . 

70,000,000 

Ministry of Foreign 

Railways, harljours, 

Affairs 

148,139,000 

post, telemphs, and 


Ministry of Interior 

462,073,000 

telephones . 

1,471,000,000 

„ „ Education 

871,444,000 

State property 

481,000,000 

,, „ Finance 

204,737,000 

Various. 

728,900,000 

,, „ Justice 

n „ War . 

„ „ Commerce 

„ „ Agriculture 

. „ „ Public Wks. 

„ „ Railways, 

Post and 
Telegraphs 
For execution of Peace 
Treaty . . 

Amortisation of part of 
State Debt to E’ational 
Bank . 

190.932.000 

1.182.381.000 

154.462.000 

228.688.000 
440,319,000 

1.269.729.000 

51,826.000 

1 

160,000,000 

Total 

0,993,100,000 

Total . 

6,992,877,000 


On June 30, 1 926, the total debt of Bulgaria Was given as follows : 
Foreign debt: 54.9,685,500 francs, 644,794,138 gold francs, 205,691,882 
French francs, 97,500,000 marks, and 3,618,250 paper roubles (consolidated, 
399,685,500 francs, 640,681,708 gold francs, 105,611,832 French francs and 
3,618,250 paper roubles ; non-consolidated, 150,000,000 francs and 100,080,000 
French francs, 97,600,000 marks, and 4,112,430 gold francs). Internal debt : 
.5,286,256,998 leva (consolidated, 293,099,300 leva ; non-consolidated, 
4,993,156,698 leva). 
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Defence. 


The pre-war peace strength of the Bulgarian army was about 3,900 
officers and 56,000 other ranks. Its war strength was approximately 
500,000 men. 

Under the terms of the Treaty of Neuilly of November 27, 1919, the 
total military forces of Bulgaria must not in the future exceed 20, 000 men, 
enrolled by voluntary system. The obligatory military service is abolished. 
All measures of mobilisation are prohibited and, in order to prevent the 
formation of a reserve, service in the ranks is to be for a minimum period of 
12 years. Officers serving at the time when the treaty was signed must 
undertake to serve at least till the age of 40 and newly appointed officers 
serve for at least 20 years. 

A frontier guard of 3,000 men voluntarily enlisted is permitted, and in 
addition the number of armed gendarmes, police, customs officials and forest 
guards must not exceed 10,000. 

The maximum authorised armaments and munition supplies are : — 

Per 1000 Munitions 


Rifles or carbines 
Machine guns 
Trench mortars, light 
„ „ heavy . 

Guns or howitzers 


men. per arm. 

1,150 500 rounds 

15 10,000 ,, 

2 1,000 „ 

2 500 „ 

3 1,000 „ 


No military or naval aircraft is permitted. 

The manufacture of arms, munitions and war material is only to he 
carried out at one factory under State control. The importation and 
exportation of arms and munitions is prohibited. 

Owing to exceptional circumstances a slight increase in the treaty 
establishment has been authorised, and on January 1, 1927, the strength 
was ; — 


I. RegiUdr Army. 



Officers 

N.C.O's 

Men 

Horses 

King's Body Guard , 



4 



, 

War Office 



59 

— 


18 

Military School , 



ST 

60 

317 

146 

8 Regiments of Infantry , 



621 

S5S 

11,858 

888 

$ Regiments of Cavalry . 



71 

117 

1,227 

890 

8 Divisions of Artillery . 



182 

160 

2,488 

1,030 

1 Ordnance Factory , 



13 

9 

— 

10 

5 Battalions of Engineers and Cyclists . 

77 

lOS 

1,855 

101 

Total 


• • 

964 

1,307 

10,745 

3,032 


II. 

Qendarmme. 




Staff . . . , 



11 

2 1 

' 

S 

1C Battalions of Infantry 



281 

275 

8,854 j 

320 

8 Squadrons of Cavalry , 

• 


121 

108 ' 

2,269 ' 

2,168 

Total 


. , 

863 

445 

5,623 

2,486 


III. 

Frontier Guards 




Frontier Guards , , 

* 

‘ 

149 

108 

2,627 

356 

Grand Total . 


1,476 

1,950 

24,995 

6,874 
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The military budget for 1927-28 amounted to 1,182,381,000 levas. 

Under the terms of the treaty Bulgaria has surrendered all warships and 
submarines, but is permitted to maintain on the Danube and along the 
coast 4 torpedo boats and 6 motor boats, now of little value, all without 
torpedoes and torpedo apparatus, for police and fishery protection duties. 

Production and Industry. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation of the people. Land is held in abso- 
lute freehold by the owners and there is a land tax. The communes hold 
pasture-land and wood-land in perpetuity and pay no rent, and over such 
lands the members of the communes have grazing and wood-cutting rights. 

About two-thirds of the population are engaged in agricultoe, most of 
them being small proprietors holding from one to six acres. The methods 
of cultivation are primitive, but machinery is being gradually introduced. 

The total area of Bulgaria is 10,314,620 hectares, or 25,786,660 acres ; 
of this the cultivated area is 3,716,070 hectares, or 9,182,409 acres, and 
the forest area 2,881,264 hectares, or 7,203,160 acres (841,100 hectares 
belonging to the State and 1,516,162 hectares to the municipalities). 

The area and yield of cereals for 2 years is given as follows : — 


Cereals 

19251 

19261 

Area 

Yield 

Area 

Yield 

“Wheat 

B^e 4 . . • . 

Meslin 

Barley 

Oats 

Spelt ..... 

Millet 

Maize . ... 

Bice .... 

Total .... 

Acres 

2,636,189 

452,608 

284,611 

543,961 

358,678 

22,104 

19,397 

1,530,612 

12,668 

Tons 

1,361.076 

225,792 

118,715 

319,007 

14h,456 

12,020 

9,117 

715,246 

Acres 

2,536,208 

426,322 

228,722 

634,201 

400,387 

15,314 

1,402,240 

11,609 

Tons 

1,146,700 

193,500 

76,700 

250.800 
154,600 

5,800 

741.800 
7,000 

6,706,582 

2,006,079 * 

5,014,068 

2,670,900 


1 Prelimmary tigures. * Excluding rice. 


Fruit grows in abundance, especially in the neiglibourhood of Kustendil. 
Wine production, 1922, 12,320,000 gallons ; 1923, 15,620,000 gallons ; 1924, 
16,720,000 gallons. Cotton in 1927 yielded 25,000 quintals, and there is also 
considerable silkworm culture. Sugar production m 1922-3 was 16,438 metric 
tons, and in 1923-4, 26,411 tons ; 12,112 acres were under rose cultivation in 
1925, producing 1,400 kilos of essence. Tobacco area in 1924 was 122,687 acres, 
yield. 48,803,679 kilos ; 1925, area, 124,901 acres, yield (estimated), 
30,000,000 kilos ; 1926 yield (estimated) 25,950,000 kilos. 

According to the census of December 31, 1920, there were in Bulgaria 
8,922,604 sheep, 1,831,853 goats, 398,237 horses, 1,089,699 swine and 
1,877,108 other cattle. 

Industry is not much developed, though the State encourages industrial 
enterprise. Mining development has been slow. The country is rich in coal ; 
there are three State mines (at Pernik, Bobovdovl and Maritea), and several 
privately owned mines. Total coal production in 1926, 1,204,904 metric 
/tons, of which 1,050,999 tons came from State mines and 153,905 tons from 
privately owned mines, Iron is found in large quantities ; gold, silver, lead 
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(11,082 tons in 1926), manganese (490 tons io 1926), and copper (35,536 tons 
in 1926) also exist in the country. 

Commerce. 


Imports and exports for 5 years : — 


- 

1028 

1924 

1935 

1926 

1927 

Imports , 

Exports . 

1,000 leva 
5,123,839 
3,537,134 

1,000 leva 
6,557,311 
4,902,226 

1,000 leva 
7,291,341 
5,642,466 

1,000 leva 
fi, 246,383 
5,017,601 

1,000 leva 

6.130.800 

6.678.800 


The following table shows the trade by principal countries for 2 years : — 


Country 

Imports 

Exports 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

United Kingdom . 
Austria , . , 

Belgium . 

Germany , v 

France , . • 

Italy . , 

Turkey , , 

United States 

Greece , , * 

Roumania 

Hungar> . 
Rettierlands • 
Czechoslovakia . 

Switzerland , 

Leva 

958,564,357 
701,780,91-6 
251.975,783 
1,429 639,157 
492,508,226 
1,019,622,109 
198,832,909 
229,278,827 
148,535,725 
420,648,687 l 
145,088,537 I 
193,020,712 1 
570,422,283 
77,798,071 

Leva 

708,712,088 
541,351,906 
219,714,766 
1,368,635,927 
480,967,188 
864, 612, 018 
181,266,498 
85,894,007 
92,561,816 
861,222,308 
174,883,528 
151,264,028 
747,780,926 
84,215,542 

Leva 

28,450,623 

460,781,046 

240,273,366 

1,180,542,306 

311,152,074 

771,285,583 

224,378,602 

90,660,149 

748,929,991 

24,086,011 

65,666,168 

242,854,741 

349,738,240 

1 400,806,806 

Leva 

41,626,414 

429,191,927 

188,562,477 

1,094,606.687 

320,579,593 

078,689,694 

112,198,776 

95,636,148 

977,80ii,930 

42,649,603 

181,752.328 

249,544,631 

407,472,967 

292,812,628 


The following were the most important articles of import and export 
for 2 years : — 


Imports | 

Exports 

Articles 

1925 

1926 

Articles 

1925 

1926 

Textiles . 

Metals • 

Oils and fats * 

Skins 

Resin, mineral oils 
Machinery . , 

1,000 Leva 
2,726,919 
944,547 
248,041 
358,260 
192,820 
743, 8d6 

1,000 Leva 
2,100,599 
1,020,136 
226,917 
248,360 
233,928 
840,195 

Tobacco 

Maize . 

Atiar of Boses 

Hides . . 

Wheat . 

Barley • . • 

Eggs • • 

1,000 Leva 
2,329,022 
638,901 
88,731 
I70,o04 
279,910 
105,448 
738,439 

1,000 Leva 
2,060,531 
886,142 
2u7,879 
273,470 
282,902 
110,788 
811,197 


Total trade between United Kingdom and Bulgaria (Board of Trade 
Returns) for 5 years : — 


- 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Imports from Bulgaria into U.K. 
Exports to BuLgsna nom U.K. . 

& 

41,682 

1,332,159 

& 

54,630 

1,101,831 

£ 

69,602 

1,333,436 

& 

119,862 

883,615 

& 

09,288 

924,351 
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Shipping and Communications. 

The number of vessels entered at the Black Sea ports of Bulgaria in 1925 
was 2,792 of 1,639,937 tons ; number of vessels cleared, 2,798 of 1,542,719 
tons. At the Danube ports there entered, in 1925, 6,874 vessels of 1,433,500 
tons ; and cleared, 6,834 vessels of 1,426,673 tons. 

In 1926, there were in Bulgaria 4,426 miles of State roads, and 3,868 
miles of communal roads ; total : 8,294 miles of road. 

In 1927, Bulgaria had 1,419 miles of railway of ordinary gauge and 232 
miles of narrow gauge ; total, 1,651 miles. All the lines belong to the State, 
which works them Railways connect Sofia with the general European system. 
In 1926, there were 26 miles of electric tramways. 

There were, in 1926, 674 post offices. Total correspondence handled, 
51,786,231 letters and postcards, 849,593 parcels ; postal revenue (1924), 
16,139,995 leva ; expenditure, 26,873,819 leva. Length of telegraph line in 
1926, 8,739 miles; number of offices, 578 ; number of messages, 4,308,418. 
In 1925 there wore 505 telephone stations; length of line, 5,174 miles, 
number of conversations, 17,202,314. 

Money and Credit. 

There is a National Bank of Bulgaria, with headquarters at Sofia and 
branches in the different towns of Bulgaria ; its capital is 100,000,000 leva, 
provided by the State, and it has authority to issue both gold notes and 
silver notes. On February 7, 1928, it had in hand 1,453,727,748 leva in 
gold and silver, and deposits of 1,221,214,741 leva. The note cii'culation 
on the same date was 3,686,839,903 leva. There is a State Agricultural 
Bank for making advances on personal security. A law passed by the 
Bulgarian National Assembly on December 28, 1921, authorises the estab- 
lishment of a Bulgarian International Bank for facilitating and encouraging 
international trade. The original capital of this bank is to be 75,000,000 
leva, of which 30,000,000 leva are to be apportioned to the Bulgarian 
National Bank and the Bulgarian Agricultural Bank, and the remainder to 
foreign banks and organisations. 

Deposits in the 608 Postal Savings Banks of Bulgaria during 1927 
amounted to 364,651,631 leva, and withdrawals to 238,437,952 leva. 
There were 762,067 depositors (1925). The balance in hand at end of 1927 
was 508,306,855 leva. 

There ai-e a few Bulgarian gold coins, of the value of 100, 20, and 10 leva 
(francs), but the gold circulation is supplied by foreign 10 and 20 franc 
pieces. There are silver coins of i lev, and 1 lev, 2, and 5 leva (francs) ; 
nickel coins of 2J, 5, 10, and 20 stotinki (centimes) ; the notes of the 
National Bank circulate at par. 

The metiic system is in general use. On April 1, 1916, the Gregorian 
Calendar came into force in Bulgaria. 

Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Bulgaria in Gebat Beitain. 

En'iJoy JBxtraordinary and Minister — Pautcho Hadji- 

Misheff, Appointed October 16, 1924. 

QouTbsellor , — Paul Lessinoff, 

Second Dimitri A. Naoumoff. 
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2. Of Great Britaik in Bulgaria. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister ’Plenipotentiary, — R. A. 0. Sperlincr 
G.B., C.M.G. Appointed January 1, 1928. 

Secretaries , — C. E. S. Dodd and C. Bramwell, 

Military Attach^. — Major R. E. Harenc. 

Naval Attach^. — Capt. C. D. Burke, R.N. 

Vice' Consul. — D. Young, Sofia. 

There are Consular representatives at Sofia, Varna, and Bourgas. 

Books of Reference concerning Bulgaria. 

Reports of the Department of Overseas Trade. Annual Series. London. 

La BiUgarie Contemporaine. Edited by the Bulgarian Minihtry of Commerce and 
Agriculture. Brussels, 1906. Eng. Tram. Bulgaria of To-day. London, 1907. 

Le Guide Sam. An economic account of the Levant countries. Paris, Annual. 

Report of the International Commission to inquire into the Causes and Couduct of 
Balkan War Washington. 1914. 

Bulgaria. (Peace Handbook prepared by the Foreign Office.) London, 1920, 

Index des anciena livrea bulgarea (1802-1877). Sofia, 1923. 

The Near East Year Book and Who's Who. 1927 London. 

Aba^iejf (Chr.), Die Handelspolitik Bnlganens. M>tni<‘h, 1910. 

Aneel (J,), L’Unit6 de la politique bulgare (1870-1019). Paris, 1920. Pennies fit 
Nations des Balkans. Paiis, 1926, 

Antonojff (B.), Bnlgarien, a.d. 679-1917. Berlin, 1917. 

* Balkanicus,* The Aspirations of Bulgaria. London, 1915. 

BovAqwt (G.),Hi8toire du peuple bulgare depuis les origines jusqu’4 nos lours. Pans 1909 
Buchan (J.) (Editor), Bulgaria and Romania. (The Nations of To-day.) London ’ 1924* 
(N.) and Lease (U. L.), Balkan Problems and European Peace. London 1919 
Oonvay (Agnes Ethel), A Ride through the Balkans London, 1017. 

CvigiC (Jevan), La Pemnsulo Balkanique. Pans, 1918. 

Delaunay (L.), La Bulgane d’hier et de demain. Paris, 1914 , 

Entehtrff (G.), Die Industrie Bulgariens. Zurich and Leipzig, 1915. 

Forbes (N.) and Others, The Balkan.s. Oxford, 1915. 

Fow (P.), Bulgaria. London, 1915.— The Balkan Peninsula. London, 1915. 

0arnet (Lucy), Balkan Home Life. London, 1917. 

Grothc (H.), Bulgarien. Bin Beitrag zur Landeskunde. Vienna, 1921. 

(hiMn Songeon (R. P ), Histoire de la Bulgarie. Paris, 1913. 

Eonotaux (G.), La Guerre des Balkans et L' Europe, 1912-18. Paris, 1914. 

Ishwkoff (A.), Bulganen : Land und Leute. Leipzig, 1917. 

Ivanoff (J.), Les Bulgares devant le Congrfes de la Paix. Bern, 1919. 

Jaekd (B.), The Land of the Tamed Turk ; the Balkan States of To-day. Boston, 1910, 
Landemont (Comte de), L’elan d’uu Peuple: La Bulgarie jusqu'au traite de Londres’ 
1861-1913. ’ 

Lamouche (Leon), La Bulgarie. Paris 1922. 

Leger (L. ), Serbes, Creates et Bulgares. Pans, 1918. 

Logio (G. 0 ), Bulgaria : Problems and Politics. London, 1919. 

Mikhoff (N.X La Bulgarie et son Peuple. Lausanne, 1918. 

Miller (W.), The Balkans. In ‘ ‘ Story of the Nations " series. London, 1898.— Travels 
and Politics in the Near East. London, 1898. 

Mishew (D.), The Bulgarians in the Past. Lausanne, 1919. 

N&ioUgin (Marion I ), Geojjraphical Aspects of Balkan Problems. London, 1916. 
Protitch (A.), Guido a travers la Bulgarie. Sofia, 1928. 

Ranfcin (R.), The Inner History of the Balkan War. London, 1914. 

Rieo^ (D.), Die Bulgaren in ihren historischen, ethnographischen und politischen 
Greuzen. Leipzig, 1917. 

Schevill (P.), A History of the Balkan Peninsula from the earliest times to the present 
day. New York, 1022. 

Schurman (J, G.), The Balkan Wars, 1912-1918. Pnneetown, 1915, 

Histoire de Bulgarie (1878-1912). Paris, 1924. 

Stephanov (0.) The Bulgarians and Anglo-Haxondom, Berne, 1919. 

TFeie^-JSar^enstein (W. K.X Bulgariens Volkswirtschaft und ihre Entwicklungsmgd- 
ichkeiten. Berlin. 1918. 

Woods (H. Charles), The Danger Zone of Europe. London, 1911. 
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CHILE. 

(Rep<jbhca de Chile.) 

Constitution and Government 

The Republic of Chile threw off allegiance to the Crown of Spain 
by the declaration of independence of September 18, 1810, finally freeing 
itself from Spanish rule in 1818. By the Constitution which came into 
force on October 18, 1925, l«-gislative power is vested in the National 
Congress, consisting of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, both of 
which are elected by direct popular vote. The ’Senate consists of 46 members, 
who represent 9 provincial groups. Each group elects fire senators. It is re- 
newable every four years, but each Senator holds his seat for eight years. The 
Chamber of Deputies consists of 132 members elected by depnrtments or groups 
of departments, one member for every 80,000 inhabitants or fraction of not 
less than 15,000. Electors are all registered citizens of 21 years of age or 
over, who are able to read and write. All voting is by ballot. Congress 
is to be in ordinary session from May 21 to September 18. The executive is 
exercised by the President of the Republic elected for a term of six years, 
also by direct popular vote. A retiring President is not re-eligible. In 
legislation the President has a modified veto ; a bill returned to the 
Chambers with the President’s objections may, by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present (a majority of the members being present), be sus- 
tained and become law. The validity of all elections of President. Deputies 
and Senators is determined by a special body called Tribmal Qalificador^ • 
consisting of five members chosen by lot from among the following : One 
each from past-presidents or vice-presidents of the Chamber and Senate ; 
two from Ministers of the Supreme Court; and one from Ministers of the 
Court of Appeal of the city where Confess meets. 

President of the Republic*— QoXonei Carlos Ibanez. Assumed office July 
21, 1927. 

The salary of the President is fixed at 120,000 pesos, with 30,000 pesos 
for expenses. 

The President is assisted by a number of Ministers of State, one for each 
department, who constitute a Cabinet and who are responsible to him. 
Ministers may speak in Congress but do not vote. 

Local Goybknment, 

For the purposes of local government the Republic is divided into 
Provinces, presided over by Intendentes ; and the Provinces into Departments, 
with as chief officers. The Departments constitute one or more 

municipal districts each with a council or municipality of 5 to 15 members, 
inhabitants popularly elected for three years. The police of Santiago and 
of the capitals of departments is organised and regulated by the President of 
the Republic at the charge of the national treasury. 

Area and Population. 

The Republic is divided into 23 provinces, subdivided into 82 depart- 
ments, and 1 territory (Magallanes). Departments and territories are sub- 
divided into 909 sub-delegations and 3.233 districts. 

For local administration purposes, the Republic is divided into 329 
townships; for registry offices of births, marriages, and deaths purposes, 
into 377 circumscriptions ; and, for ecclesiastical purposes, into 351 parishes 
and 95 vice- parishes. 

In 1884 the provinces of Tarapaca and Tacna were ceded to Chile by 
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Pern. The cession of Tacna was originally for ten years, at the end of 
which period a pUhiscite of the province would decide to which country 
it should belong As the pUbisc^ has not yet (March 192d) been taken, 
the provinces are still occupie«l by Chile; early in 1927 a pro{» 0 ‘<al was 
put forward in Washington that Tacna- Arica should be ceded to Bolivia, who 
should repay to Chile all the mont-ys expended upon it for improvements, 
but Peru promptly rejected the piMposal. 

Areaand population of the provinces on January 1, 1920 (census figui’es) : — 


Provmces 

Area : 
Sq. Miles 

Popula- 
tion 1920 

Pop. 
per sq. 
Mile 

Provinces 

Area . 
Sq. MUes 

Popula- 
tion 1920 

Pop. 
per sq. 
Mile 

Tacna 

9,556 

88,912 

4*01 

Nuble . 

8,498 

170,426 

48-72 

Tarapacd . 

16,532 

100,5r.3 

6-06 

Ooncepcidn . 

3,813 

246,670 

74-43 

Antofagasta 

46,518 

172,330 

3-70 

Araucb 

2,189 

60,233 

27-51 

Atacama . 

80,699 

4n413 

1*57 

Biobio . 

5,353 

107,072 

20-00 

Coquimbo. 

14,098 

160,256 

11-36 

Malleco 

3,803 

121,429 

36-76 

Aconcagua 

5,406 

116,914 

21 -62 

Cantin. 

6,381 

193,628 

30-34 

Valparaiso 

1,775 

820,398 

180-50 

Valdivia 

8,887 1 

175,141 

137,206 

19.70 

Santiago . 

5,893 

68.5,358 

116 80 

Llanquihne . 

84,765 ! 

8-90 

O’ Higgins 
Golchagua 

2,168 

3,851 

118,591 

166,342 

54-70 

43-19 

C*'ilo6 . 
Mafiallanes 

6,970 

110,348 

16-80 

Curic6 

Talca 

Maule 

8,045 

3,k64 

2,812 

10S,14S 

188,957 

113,231 

3.5- 0 
34-66 
40-26 1 

territory . 

65,156 

28,960 

0-44 

Linares . 

3,969 

119,284 

80-12 1 

Total . 

290,084 

3,753,799 

12-94 


Many islands to the north, west, and south belong to Chile. The coast- 
line is about 2,485 miles in length. 

In 1885 the population numbered 2,627,320; in 1895, 2,712,146 ; in 
1P07, 3,249,279 ; in 1920 (last census), 8,753,799 (1,865,827 males and 
1,887,972 females). E.s imated ]>opulation October 1, 1927, 4,004,014. 

Tlie population of the principal towns in 1920 (census figures) was : — 
Santiago. 607,296 ; Valparaiso, 182,422; Concepcion, 64,074; Iquique, 
37,421 ; Talca, 36,079 ; Chilian, 30,881 ; Antofagasta, 61,631 ; Vi&a del 
Mar, 35,441 ; Curico, 15,879 ; Temuc«», 28,546 ; Serena, 15,240 ; Talcaguano, 
22,084 ; Valdivia, 26,864. Of the total jjopulation 46*60 per cent were 
urban. The great majority of the population is of European origin. The 
indigenous inhabitants are of three branches, the Fnegiam^ mostly nomadic, 
living in or near Tierra del Fnego ; the Araucans (101,118) in the valleys or 
on the western -slopes of the Andes ; the Chanyos, who inhabit the northern 
coast region and work as labourers. The total nuniber of foreigners included 
in the census of 1920 was 120,436, as against 134,524 in 1907. 

Births, marriages, and deaths, exclusive of still -births : — 


Tear 

Total 

Births 

lUeuitimate 

Births 

Marriages 

Deatiis 

Surplus of 
Births 

1922 

1923 

1924 
1926 
1926 

147.205 

151,805 

165,100 

156,225 

169,540 

63,198 

56,276 

54,956 

56,119 

25,023 
2.% 912 
28,273 
28,726 
30,314 

108,756 

126,877 

114,172 

108,787 

108,223 

38,549 

24.928 

40.928 
47,438 
61,317 


Illegitimate births in 1925 were 860, and legitimate births 640 per 
thousand of the population. Immigration is small, but is encouraged by 
the Government. 
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Religfion. 

The Roman Catholic religion was maintained by the State, bnt in 1925 
the church was disestablished. There is one archbishop (Santiago), IX 
bishops, and four vicars apostolic. There were in 1924, 351 parishes and 
95 sub-parishes in the Republic, 610 churches, and 808 chapels. 

Instruction. 

Education is gratuitous and at the cost of the State, and since August 26, 
1920, compulsory. Professional and secondary instruction is provided in 
the Universities (one belonghjg to the State, The University of Chile, 
the other The Catholic University) and the National Institute of San- 
tiago, and in the lyceums and colleges established in the capitals of 
provinces, and in some departments. In 1924, in the State University there 
were 4,688 matriculated students. In 1924, the Catholic University had 
1417 students. An Industrial University was opened at Valparaiso 
(Universidad Industrial de Valparaiso), and another at Concepcion (Uni- 
versity of Concepcion) in 1920. There were in 1924, 3,357 public primary 
schools with 438,781 pupils, and 9,414 teachers ; and 459 private primary 
schools with 1,430 teachers and 62,099 pupils ; 16 public normal schools with 
2,507 pupils and 453 teachers ; 96 public and 102 private secondary schools 
with 40,084 and 20,536 pupils with 2,038 and 1247 teachers respectively ; 
11 piihlic commercial schools with 181 teachers and 3,133 pupils. There 
are besides agricultural schools, schools of mines, and professional schools. 
Other educational institutions are the Paedagogic Institute, the National 
Conservatory of Music, the National Observatory School of Arts and 
Trades, Institute for Deaf Mntes, School for the Blind, and public museums. 
The cost of maintaining the public primary schools in 1924 was 48,676.289 
paper pesos, that of the secondaiy schools 8,294,620 paper pesos, that of the 
national normal schools, 4,383,909 paper pesos. The National Library in 
1924 contained 327,881 volumes. 

There were in 1924, 627 newspapers and journals published in Chile, 
including 90 dailies and 176 weeklies. 

Justice, Crime, Pauperism. 

There are, in addition to a High Court of Justice in the capital, 
eight Courts of Appeal distributed over the Republic, Tribunals of First 
Instance in the departmental capitals, and second class judges in the 
subdelegations. In 1925, 171,653 persons Were committed to prison, on 
December 31, 1925, there were 65,459 inmates in the prisons. 

The police force (1924) was composed as follows : — Fiscal, 9,225 men ; 
communal, 1,260 men ; and country police, 3,964 men, a total of 14,449, 
including officers and troop. 


Finance. 


In recent years the revenue and expenditure were as follows (40 pesos 
= £ 1 ):— 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Bevenne I 

Expenditure 

1923 

1924 

1925 

£ 

21,517,809 

23,(188,575 

35,613,048 

£ 

10,055;747 

16,177,168 

17,976,228 

1926 

1927 
19281 

£ 

23,184,868 

28,116,756 

28,977,990 

£ 

23,964,866 

22,964,366 

23,567,519 


f Bstimatps. 
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For 1928 total estimated receipts are 963,219,600 pesos and estimated 
expenditure 960,045,800 pesos. 


Revenue 

Pesos 

1 Expenditure 

Pesos 

Sale of nitrate laudb and 
rentals of fiscal pro- 
perties .... 
Nitrate export and other 

taxes 

Government services . 
Miscellaneous 

2,650,000 

772,400,000 

113,378,800 

74,700,800 

1 Administration . 

1 External debt service . 

. Internal debt service . 
Various charges (fondos, 
caminos, etc.) . 

Pensions, etc. 

614,108,800 

212,283,500 

19,468,600 

47,794,700 

66,300,000 

Total . 

- 

963,219,600 

Total .... 

960,045,800 


Foreign and internal debts on Slst of December of year indicated ; — 


Years 

Foreign Debt 

Intenial debt 

£ 

Dollars 

Gold pesos 

1 Paper pesos 

1928 

26,678,132 

30,869,738 

154,568,000 

231,579,604 

1924 

26,682,952 

28,108,321 

154,390,000 

1 248,781,784 

1926 

26,088,002 

25,037,578 

154,220,000 

268,787,080 

1026 

20,006,872 

' 04,492,365 




Defence. 

Army. 

The Chilian Army is a national militia in which all able-bodied 
citizens are obliged to serve. Liability extends from the 20tli to the 
50th year, inclusive. Recruits are called up in their 20th year, and are 
trained for one and a half years. Afterwards they serve for 12 years in 
the reserve of the active army, after which they belong till the completion 
of their 60th year to the second reserve. The latter is organised as a 
second-line army. 

Chile is divided into 4 zones or military districtsy each of which 
furnishes a complete division on mobilisation. The army consists of the 
following corps; 16 regiments and 3 infantry battalions, 8 cavalry regi- 
ments, 6 regiments and 6 artillery groups, 1 engineering regiment and 5 
engineering battallions, 5 battalhons of railway troops and 2 aviation 
groups. The total strength of the active army in 1925 was 1,513 officers and 
14,736 other ranks. 

The infantry are armed with the Chilian Mauser rifle (1896), calibre 7 mm. , 
and the cavalry with a carbine of similar ‘pattern and lance. The field 
artillery are armed with Q.F. Kmpp guns. 

In December, 1918, an Air Force was formed under British instruction, 
With a nucleus of 14 seaplanes and 80 aeroplanes purchased in Great Britain. 
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Navy. 


The principal vessels of the Chilian fleet are as follows : — 


Name 

Launched 

Displace- 
ment, Tons 

Extreme 

Armouring, 

Inches 

Main Armament 

Torpedo 

Tubes 

Indicated 

Horse- 

Power 

Nomina] 

Speed 

Sattleship : 








Almirante Latorre , . 

1913 

28,000 

9 

10 14-in. ; 14 6-in. ; 2 3-in. 

4 

37,000 

23 

Coast Defence Vessel: 








Capital! Prat , . . . 

1890 

6,900 

12 

49*4-in.; 8 4-7-in. 

2 

12,000 

18-3 

Armowred Cruisers: 








Esmeralda .... 

1896 

7,080 

6 

2 8-in. ; 12 6.in. . 

2 

18,000 

22 

O’Higgins 

isgr 

8,500 

7 

4 8.in.; lOe-in. . 

2 

16,000 

21-6 

Protected Cruisers : 








Blanco Enoalada . , 

1893 

4,420 

— 

2 8-in.; 10 6-in. . 

5 

14,600 

7,500 

22-0 

Ministro Zenteno . . 

1896 

3,600 

— 

8 6-in. ; . . . 

8 

20-0 

Chacabnco .... 

1898 

4,500 


2 6-in.; 10 4 -7 in. 

6 

15,500 

24-0 


The Almirante Latorre served in the British Fleet during the war aa the 
Cmada. The O'Miggms has been fitted to carry a couj>le of seaplanes, and 
the Ca<pitan Pmt is being converted into a submarine depot ship. There 
are 6 large destroyers (the 3 most powerful of which were taken over as 
flotilla leaders by the British Navy for the period 1914-19), 6 submarines, 
and various training and auxiliary vessels. Six new destroyers are under 
construction in England, and the ordering of a number ot submarines is 
believed to be in contemplation. The general efficiency of the personnel of 
the Navy appears to be high. 

Five British naval officers are at prepent lent to the Chilean Navy in 
connexion with the re-organisation of training in certain branches. 

Agrictiltiire and Industry. 

There are three zones in Chile — the arid zone in the north, the agricultural 
zone in the centre, and the forest zone in the south. Agriculture and mining 
are the principal occupations. Total area of agriculturfi land is 62,826,272 
acres ; of forest land, 12,082,886 acres ; of fruit trees, 238,794 acres ; of 
meadows, 35,282,685 acres. Number of farms in 1925, 109,853. Chile 
produces annually large quantities of cereals, besides excellent wine, 
fruit, and vegetables. The principal crops of the harvest for 3 years are 
shown as follows : — 



Acreage 

Produce in Metric Cwts. 


1924^23 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1924-26 

1926-26 

1926-27 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats . 

Maize 

Beans 

Peas . 
Potatoes . 
Vines 

1,426,408 

161,988 

131,973 

41,671 

91,964 

6,711 

70,442 

168,660 

1,601,806 

126,096 

02,348 

50,350 

90,009 

2,82lf 

68,074 

171,480 

1,459,104 

184,138 

94.440 

56,798 

91,977 

25,822 

67,020 

170,162 

18,326,888 

2,218,168 

1,320.272 

707,288 

825,458 

41,062 

266,1691 

46,738,2962 

16,142,420 
2,289 826 
1,564,964 
648,200 
702,124 
21,940 
270,8901 
83,249,018-' 

19,675,142 

2,266,028 

1,201,662 

880,786 

1,211,740 

233,548 

323,1771 

68,774,5608 


1 Tons. 


a Gallons of wine. 
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On December 31, 1925, the live stock of Chile comprised 323,581 horses, 
27,364 asses 40,187 mules, 1,918,433 cattle, 4,093,872 sheep, 857,033 goats, 
and 246,636 pigs. 

Dairy farms and the production of butter and cheese are on the increase. 
In 1924, theie were 87,212 bee-hives, producing 504,500 kilos of honey and 
63,700 kilos of wax, Jn Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego large tracts of 
country are devoted to sheep-farming. Extensive natural forests are found, 
the largest being found in the provinces of Valdivia (1,729,215 acres), 
Xjlanquihue (1,998,515 acres), and Chilo6 (183,605 acres). The wealth of 
the country, however, consists chiefly in its minerals, especially in the 
northern provinces of Atacama and TarapacSi. 

The metals obtained were gold, silver, copper (Chile is the world’s 
second largest producer of copper), cobalt, and manganese ; the non-metallic 
substances being coal, nitrate, borate, salt, sulphur, and guano. Production 
of gold in 1924 was 3,483,971 grammes ; of silver, 94,346,040 grammes ; of 
copper (1926), 188,802,000 kilos. Iron-ore deposits are found in the provinces 
of Atacama and of Coquimbo, estimated at over 1,000,000,000 tons. All the 
coal mines of Chile are situated south of Valparaiso. Production in 1926, 
1,464,224 tons. 

Nitrate of soda, or ‘ salitre,’ is- not only Chile’s most important article of 
export but the chief source of governmental revenue derived from export 
taxes. It is found in the section of the desert of Atacama, known locally 
as the *pampa salitrera,’ a territory comprising an area of some 500 miles in 
length, lying between latitude 15® and 26® south, and situated at an eleva- 
tion above sea level of from 2,000 to 6,000 feet. This zone is divided into 
districts known as the pampas of Tarapaca, Tocopilla, Antofagasta, Aguas 
Blancas, and Taltal respectively. Production and exportation of nitrate in 
recent years are stated as follows : — 


■Xears 

Production 

Exported 

Tears 

Production 

Exported 


Metric tons 

Metric tons 


Metric tons 

Metric tons 

1910 

2,465,415 

2,386,941 

1924 

2,406.041 

2,833,440 

1915 

1,766,291 

2,023,294 

1925 

2,519,966 

2,244,106 

1923 

1,903,524 

2,242,990 

1926 

2,016,429 

1,462,635 


More than half the world’s supply of iodine comes from Chile as a 
by-product of the nitrate trade; exports in 1927 exceeded 1,000 tons. 

In 1925 Chile had 7,681 mauufactnniig establishments, using raw 
materials to the value of 753,451,265 paper pesos, which were manufactured 
into merchandise to the value of 1,351,254,634 paper pesos. The number 
of employees and operators was 90,641, and their wages and salaries 
197,081,424 pesos. These establishments represented a capital value of 
1,676,731,190 paper pesos. 


Commerce. 

Imports aud exports (including re-exports) (special trade, including bullion 
and specie). 1 peso =5 18c?. : — 


- 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

Imports . . 
Exports ' . , 

£ 

28,597,087 

82,581,897 

£ 

17,788,618 

24,870,719 

& 

24,698,299 

40,290,785 

& 

27,224,307 

45,109,666 

£ 

80,584,520 

46,721,497 
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The following table shows in pesos the principal imports and exports for 
1925 and 1926 (1 pesosa 6d .) : — 


Imports 

Exports 


1925 

1926 


1926 

1920 

Coal 

Petroleum . . . 
Sugar .... 
Paper .... 
Automobiles . . 
Tea 

Pesos 

9,213,195 

62,187,582 

63,480,621 

11,024,469 

8,743,281 

15.110,871 

Pesos 

5,945,514 

55,641,183 

46,681,949 

14,871,525 

1 8,703,913 

! 16,069,987 

1 

Nitrate . . . 
Iodine .... 
Wool .... 
Copper, all forms. 
Borate of Lime . 
Meats (fresh, fro- 
zen, salted . . 

Pesos 

920,663,727 

90,678,796 

37,698,897 

360,993,120 

28,870,217 

28,632,999 

Pesos 

021,962,482 

72.102.702 

59.790.702 
414,496,914 

16,817,599 

23,718,916 


In 1925, the imports of gold and silver currency amounted to 6,042,203 
gold pesos. 

Foreign trade of Chile (in old gold pesos each equal to 18df.) : — 



Imports from 

Exports to 


1924 

1925 

1924 

1925 

Ores^t Britain . 
Germany . . 

United States 

Prance . 

Belgium 

Peru . . : 

Argentina 

Italy . . . 

Spain 

Holland . 

J apan . 

India 

75,820,788 

61,220,001 

85,857,027 

19,086,880 

86,163,147 

20,581,167 

7,282,048 

14,837,729 

5,494,447 

8,098,543 

2,891,745 

20,598,717 

85,400,112 

46,195,666 

113,191,402 

18,846,408 

25,099,509 

24,802,711 

12,302,888 

19,276,447 

5,487,710 

4,408,448 

3,464,429 

21,126,901 

189,060,433 

87,066,875 

260,704,783 

28,546,848 

6,762.707 

10,742,288 

9,419,023 

14,601,779 

4,722,385 

5,226,804 

6,848,555 

215,406,124 

41,080,658 

244,019,830 

35,554,604 

5,819,147 

5,335,846 

9,484,547 

16,267,266 

4,401,530 

6,952,953 

0,851,371 


Customs revenue in 1925, 226,320,364 pesos (peso = 6rf.); 1926, 

240,935,148 pesos. Export duties (nitrate, iodine, etc.) 1925, 269,884,483 
pesos ; 1926, 176,254,728 pesos. 

The chief imports into, and domestic exports from, the United Kingdom 
(Board of Trade Returns) trom and to Chile in two years, were as follows (but 
of the metal imports here given large quantities are really from Bolivia) : — 


Imports 

1925 

1926 

Exports 

1925 

1926 

Nitrates . . . 
Frozen Mutton . 
Copper . . . 
Tin ore ... 
Wool .... 
Barley .... 

£ 

980,652 

811,847 

1,747,186 

2,030,801 

3,479,421 

616,170 

& 

852,354 

629,470 

1,418,877 

680,932 

1,809,560 

540,098 

Cottons . . . 
Woollens . . . 
Ironwork . . . 
Coal .... 
Machinery . , 

£ 

1,646,611 

441,976 

750,012 

88,222 

472,987 

£> 

1,275,462 

479,221 

540,040 

88,590 

609,821 


Total trade between Chile and United Kingdom for 5 years ; — 


- 1 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1920 

1927 

imports froija Obile to U.K. , 
B^piorta to Chile from U.K. . 

& 

5,740.887 

6;606,206 

. £ 
l0,6S9i028 
5,355,148 

& 

12,857,117 

6,028,580 

£ 

7,768,707 

6,066,023 

£ 

7,467,089 

6,188,405 
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Shipping and Navigation. 

The commercial navy of Chile consisted, in 1924, of 121 steamers 
of 88,226 tons net and 15 sailing vessels of 19,624 tons net. The 
shipping entered and cleared at the ports of Chile in foreign trade in 1926 
was as follows: Entered, 1,100 vessels of 3,206,465 tons; cleared, 1 044 
vessels of 3,001,892 tons. 


Commnnications. 

In 1926, there were in Chile 13,514 miles of first-class road (3,030 fit for 
motor traffic), and 10,286 miles of second-class road ; also 851 miles of 
navigable river, and 497 miles of navigable lakes. 

The length of State Railway lines amounted in 1924 to 3,380 miles ; 
private railway lines to^ 2,057 miles, making a total of 5,437 miles. State 
Railway lines are: - Arica-La Paz Railway, 128 miles ; North Longitudinal 
Railway, 442 miles; Central North Line, 729 miles; Central South Line, 
1704 miles ; and Puente Alto-Valcan Railway, 37 miles, making a total of 
3,380 miles. Electrification of the railways was commenced in 1921 on the 
line between Valparaiso and Santiago, a distance of 115 miles. 

The 979 post-offices dispatched in 1924 117,495,832 postal pieces of 
which 4,958,116 were sent abroad. These included 2,947,713 letters for 
abroad, and 43,786,872 home letters. 

The length of telegraph lines at the end of 1924 was 16,183 miles (10,207 
miles Government and 6,976 miles private). There were 31,656 miles of wire 
(1 9,291 miles Government telegraphs and 12,865 miles private). In 1924, there 
were 408 Government offices, which sent 6,615,000 messages, and 247 private 
offices, which sent 2,893,331 messages. The length of telephone line was 
63,784 miles, and of wire 109,676 miles (1924). Number of subscribers, 
28,876 (1924). 

Work has processed on the several wireless stations now under con- 
struction along this coast, which with those now completed will form a 
chain composed of Arica, Antofagasta, Ooquimbo, Valparaiso, Talcahuano, 
Valdivia, Puerto Montt, and Punta Arenas. A wireless station is also being 
erected on the Juan Fernandez Islands, about 400 miles west and south of 
Valparaiso. Total number of stations in 1919, 32. 

Banking and Credit. 

In August, 1926, the Government authorised the opening of a Central 
Bank with 150,000,000 pesos capital, which should have the right of issuing 
a new peso, value 6d., to he the basis of a new national currency. The Centrsd 
Bank commenced operations on January 11, 1926, and gold payments were 
re-established. The Central Bank’s gold reserves amounted in December 23, 
1927, to 478,372,000 pesos and Bank notes in circulation to 314,966,000 
pesos. 

There are a number of joint-stock banks of issue with agencies in Chile. 
Their joint paid-up capital and reserve funds amounted on December 31, 
1924, to 10,500,000 in pesos, gold and 371,628,092 pesos paper. The largest 
of the banks is the Bank of Chile with a paid-up capital of 100,000,000 
pesos. The banks are required to guarantee their note issue by depositing 
gold. Government notes, or securities in the Treasury. There are also land 
banks which issue scrip payable to bearer and bearing interest, and lend 
money secured as a first charge on landed proper^ and repayable at fixed 
periods. The two institutions which specialised in savings accounts, the 
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National Savings Bank of Chile, and the Savings Bank of Santiago, were 
amalgamated in 1927, under the name of the former institution. At the 
National Savings Bank of Chile (Caja Nacional de Ahorros) during 1924, 
the deposits amounted to 1,396,734,605 paper pesos. The total number of 
depositors in Chilian savings banks on December 31, 1924, was 1,332,216. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The monetary unit is the Feso, Formerly it had a more or less fictitious 
parity of 18c2. to the Fem ; but on October 14, 1925, a Government 
decree established at ^d. the parity of the Chilian peso. This will contain 
*183057 grammes fine; and £1 sterling = 40 pesos. Only gold coins of 
20, 60 and 100 pesos will be minted. The currency, since the establish- 
ment of the Central Bank, will be on a gold basis. This law also provided 
for silver coins of, 5, 2, 1 and 1/2 pesos, and nickel coins of 0*20, 0*10 and 
0*05 pesos. Actually the currency in circulation is chiefly paper issued by the 
Government in lieu of gold, in denominations of 1,000, 500, 50, 20, 10, 5, 2 
and 1 peso; Vales del Tesoro (Treasury Notes) in 1,000, 500 and 50 pesos 
also circulate. Coins in circulation are, 1 peso in silver, and 20, 10 and 5 
centavos in nickel. 

The metric system has been legally established in Chile since 1865, but 
the old Spanish weights and measures are still in use to some extent. 

On August 31, 1918, Greenwich time was adopted in Chile in place of 
Chilian time. 

Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Chile in Geeat Beitain. 

Emoy and Minister. — Sehor Antonio Huneeus. 

Counsellor o/JEmSossi/.— Manuel Salinas. 

First Secretary. — Sergio Montt. 

Financial Adviser, — Miguel Vergara. 

Juridical Adviser, — Carlos Castro-Euiz. 

Commercial Counsellor, — Jorge Buchanan. 

Naval and Air Attache. — Captain Edgardo v. Schroeders. 

Military and Air Attachi. — Colonel Marmaduke Grove. 

Commercial AUachi, — Santiago Monk. 

Consul-General in London, — Vicente Echeverria. 

There are Consular representatives at Belfast, Cardiff, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Hull, Liverpool (C.G.), Nottingham, Queenstown, Sheffield, 
Soutl^mpton and many other places. 

2, Of Geeat Beitain in Chile. 

Envoy ^ Extraordinary and Minister FUnv^otentmry. — Mr, Archibald 
J. K. Clark Kerr (Appointed January 10, 1928). 

Secretary, — 0. A. Scott, D.S.O. 

Naval Captain St. A. B. Wake, R.N, 

Military AttacTbi. — Colonel R. E. M. Russell, O.B.E., D.S.O. 

Air Attachi. — Wing-Commander E. H. Johnston, O.B.E., D.F.C. 

Commercial Secretary. — W. F. Vaughan-Scott (October, 1923). 

British Conml-General at Valparaiso. — C. Graham. 

There are Consular representatives at Coquimbo, Antofagasta (0.), Arica 
(V.C,), Caldera, Coronel, Iquique (V.C.), Pisa^a (V.C.), Punta Arenas 
(0.), Santiago (V,0.), Talcahuano (V.C.), Tocopilla, and other centres. 
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Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Chile. 

1 . Official Publications. 

Annuario Estadistico de la Eepublica de Chile. Santiago. Annual. 

Memorias presen tandas al Oongreso nacionalporlos Ministros de Estado en los departa- 
mentos de Relaciones Bxteriores, Hacienda, &c Santiago. 

Chile: Handbook compiled by the International Bureau of American Republics, 
Washington. (1909). 

Sinopsis Estadistica y Geogrdflca de Chile. Santiago, Annual. 

Statement on behalf of Chile in reply to the Argentine Report, submitted to the British 
Arbitration Tribunal 6 vols. London, 1901-02. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports, London, Annual. 

Chile y la independencia del Berii 1821-1921, Documentos histdricos ofioiales. 
Santiago de Chile, 1921. 


2. Non-Official Publications, 

Anrique (N.) and Silva (L, I.), Bnsayode una Bibliograffa Historica i Geogriflca de 
Chile, Santiago, 1902. 

Asia^Buruaga Francisco S.), Diccionarlo Geografico de la Repiiblica de Chile. New ed. 
New York, 1899. 

Barroa Arana (Diego), La guerre du Paciflque. Paris^ 1882.— Historia General de 
Chile. 10 vols. Completed, 1902. Santiago. 

Beltrdn y Bdapido (R.), Los Pueblos jSispano-Americanos en el Siglo XX. (1901-08). 
Madrid, 1904. 

Bulnes (G ), Guerra del Paeiflco. Santiago, 1915. 

Burger (O.), Acht Lehr-und Wanderjahre in Cliile. Leipzig, 1009. 

Canto (J. Perez), Chile : An Account of its Wealth and Progress. London 1912. 
Chisholm (A. S M.), The Independence of Chile. London, 1912. 

DunTcer (R.), Wirtschaftsstudien aus Sudamerika, speziell uber Chile, Leipzig, 1910. 
Elliot (G. F. Scott), Chile: Its History and Development. London, 1907. 

EllioU (D. E.), Chile To-day and To-morrow. New York, 1922. 

Guerre entre le Chili, le Perou et Bolivie en 1879. Paris, 1879. 

Guerra del Pacifico 3 vols Vol. 1. Antofagasta a Tarapacd. Valparaiso, 1912. 
Vol. 2. TarapacA a Lima. Valparaiso, 1914. Vol. 3. Ocupacidn del Peru. Valparaiso, 1919 
Querra, (J. Guillermo), La Soberania Chilena en las Islas al sur del Canal Beagle. 
Santiago, 1917, 

Hancock (A. M.), A History of Chili. Chicago, 1893. 

Ha))aon (E.), Out-of-the- World Villages of Alacsma. London, 1926. 

Holdich(S\v T. H.), The Countries of the King's Award. London, 1904. 

Keane (A. H.), Central and South America. [In Stanford’s Compendium.] 2iii 
edition. London, 1909. 

Keoule (Osker) Chile. Hamburg, 1925. 

Koebel (W. H.), Modern Chile. London, 1918. 

Maitland (Francis J. G.), Chile, its Land and People. London, 1914. 

Markham (C. R.), The War between Chile and Peru, 1879-81. London, 1883. 

Martin (G.), Landoskunde von Chile. 2nd edition Hamburg, 1923, 

Mariner (Daniel), Estudio de politica comercial Clulena e Hlfctoria economica nacional 
2 vols. Santiago, 1928. 

Mehegan (John J.), O’Higgins of Chile. London, 1913. 

M«Z.9(G. J.), Chile. London 1914. 

Montt (L.), Bibliografia Chilena Tomo 1, 1780-1811. Santiago, 1918. 

Montcbruno (Jniio), Jeografia de America i de Chile. Leipzig, 1909. 

Montenegro (Ernesto), La cuestidn Chileno-Peruana. Bxposicidn de hechos acerca del 
problema Chileno-Peruano. Tacna-Arica versus Alsacia y Lorena. Santiago, 1919. 

Ojeda (L, Thayer), Elementos 6tnicos que ban intervenido en la poblacidn de Chile 
Santiago de Chile, 1910. 

Parker (W. B.), Chileans of To-day. London, 1920. 

Patron (Luis R.), Diccionarlo Jeogrdflco de Chile Santiago, 1924 
Poirier (B.), Chile en 1908. Santiago, 1900. 

Ro«oI««(B. P. Diego de), Historia General del Reyno de Chile. 8 vols. Valparaiso, 
1877-78. 

Suhercaseaux (Q.\ Monetary and Banking Policy of Chile. London, 1922. 

Wagemann (B,), Die Wirtschaftsverfassung der Republik Chile. Munich, 1918, 

Wright (M. R.), The Republic of Chile. London, 1005. 
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CHINA. 

(Chtjnq-Hua Mik-Ktto, i,e. Republic op China.) 

Government. 

On Febraary 12, 1912, China, one of the oldest of Monarchies, became a 
Republic. 

The Chinese Imperial family was of Manchu origin, dating from 1644, and 
was styled Ta ChHng Ch*ao (‘Great Pure Dynasty’). The last Emperor, 
P’u-yi, was the tenth of the line ; but the official genealogy is carried back 
six generations earlier than the real founder, and P’u-yi’s will be the 
sixteenth name in the canonised series of Ta Ch‘ing Emperors. He was 
bom on February 11, 1906, succeeded his uncle the Emperor Kuang-Hsii on 
November 14, 1908, and abdicated on February 12, 1912. On December 1, 
1923, he was married. He retained the title of Emperor of the Manchu 
Imperial House up to November 6, 1924 (when it was abolished), together 
with other rights of preferential treatment secured under the Abdication 
Agreement, making P’u-y’i an ordinary citizen of the republic. For account 
of the Revolution of 1911, see Statesman’s Year-Book for 1912, pp. 699- 
701, and for later developments, see Statesman’s Year-Book for 1919, 
pp. 740-41. 

A constitution was promulgated on October 10, 1928, to replace the 
provisional constitution of March ll, 1912. On October 28, 1924, a coup 
d’4tat was carried out by Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang, and on November 24 a 
provisional administration with autocratic powers was formed by Marshal 
Tuan Ohi-jui. Marshal Tuan left Peking on April 20, 1926, leaving control 
in the hands of anti-Feng Yii-hsiang var lords*, who appointed Dr. W. W. 
Yen temporary Premier of a so called Regency Cabinet, which was succeeded 
by other Regency Cabinets until June 18, 1927, when Maishal Chang Tso-lin 
ended the makeshift rigime by assuming office as Ta Yuan Swai (Generalis- 
simo) of a military Government. All powers are vested in the Generalissimo, 
who is assisted by a Cabinet of his own appointment, as follows : — 

Premier, — P’an Fu. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs . — Wang Yin-Vai. 

Minister of Military and Naval Affairs. — Gen. Ho Feng-lin. 

Minister of the Interior. — Shen Jui-lin, 

Minister of Finance. — Yen Tse^ffu. 

Minister of Justice. — Yao Chen. 

Minister of Education . — Liu Gkieh. 

Minister of Industry. — Chang Ching-hui. 

Minister of AgrieiUture and Labour. — Mo Teh-hui. 

Minister of Communications. — P’an Fu. 

The above-named Government might properly be termed the Peking 
Government, since China is in the throes of a revolution caiising political 
disintegration. A second Government, a so-called Nationalist Government, 
has its seat at Nanking. The authority of these two Governments is 
exercised over very limited and constantly varying radiuses. The rest of 
China has to submit to personal military authority, wielded according to the 
fluctuations of local conflicts. inter-Nationalist strife, and the North and 

! South war. 

f The Nationalist Government at Nanking is a Committee Government, 
comp sed of Tan Yin-’Kai (Chairman), Wang Ching-wei, Hu Han-min, Tsai 
Yuan-pei, and Li Lieh-chun. It was appointed on September 19, 1927, by the 
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Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang, the Nationalist party. Its 
progran>me is revolutionary, being based on its founder's, Dr. Sun Yat-Sen’s 
Three Principles, Nationalism, Democracy, State Socialism. It demands 
revision of all treaties on a basis of international equality. It advocates the 
reconstruction of domestic administration on the basis of a centralised national 
government subject to a certain degree of delegated authority to the 
provinces. It lays down the principle that aU government ofBces must be 
held by members of the Kuomintang. The controlling committee is heljped 
in the executive work of government by seven ministers and two councils, 
education and military. 

Several Foreign Advisers have been appointed to the Government. There 
are also several foreigners employed in the various Government Departments. 

Local Government. 

Under the 1928 constitution, commonly referred to as the Tsao K’un 
Constitution, local areas were divided into two grades, the Province (SheTig) 
and the District {Hsien). The provinces enact laws for provincial self- 
government, such as education, public works, provincial debts, police affairs, 
etc. Both the provinces apd districts have local single-chamber assemblies 
elected directly by the citizens. 


Area and Population. 


The following table gives a statement of the area and population of 
the Chinese Republic according to figures published in the Government 
Gazette, February 27, 1911. In 1912, Mr. W. W. Rockhill, formerly American 
Minister at Peking— a recognised authority — after careful inquiry, came to 
the conclusion that * this document, though showing complete ignorance of 
the methods now nearly universally followed in vital statistical reports, 
throws considerable light on the question of China's population, and seems 
entitled to more confidence than the enumerations which have heretofore 
appeared.’ He believed that the population of China, Manchuria and 
Oninese Turkestan, i.e,, tdie Chinese Republic exclusive of Tibet and 
Mongolia, appeared to be in round numbers 325,000,000, new information 
having confirmed the opinion reached by hiijiji in former studies of the same 
subject that the population of China * is much smaller than we have been 
led to believe, and that in the last century it has been increasing very 
slpwly if at all.’ Wide disparity exists between the estimates of other 
independent investigators. These vary between 289,610,000 and 544,760,000. 


The 18 Provinces of 
China Proper 


Area: English Population 

square miles (Estimated) 


Capital 


Chihli . 
Shantung 
Shansi . 
Honan . 
Kiangsn 
Anhui . 
Kiangsi. 
Chdkiang 
Fukien . 
Hupeh . 
Hunan . 



Szechwan 

Ewangtung 

Kwangsi 


115,800 

66,970 

81,940 

69,830 

88,600 

64,810 

69,480 

36,670 

46,820 


00,90V 

76,270 

126,460 

218,480 

99,970 

77,200 


22.970.000 

26.810.000 

9.420.000 

22.375.000 

15.880.000 
14,0.76,000 

16.266.000 

13.960.000 

8.660.000 

21 . 260.000 

20.580.000 

6.726.000 

3.810.000 

64.600.000 

38.700.000 

5.425.000 


Tientsin and Paotingfu 

Tsi-nan 

T’ai-yuan 

K’ai-f6ng 

Nanking 

Ankiug 

Nanch“ang 

Hangchow 

Foochow 

'Wuchang 

Ch'angsha 

Sian 

Lanchow 

Ch’fingtu 

Canton 

l^uelin 
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The 18 Provinces of 
China Proper 

Area : English 
square miles 

Population 

(Estimated) 

Capital 

Kweichow . 

67,160 

9,265,000 

Kuei-yang 

Yunnan 

146,680 

8,053,000 

Yunnan 

Total .... 

1,534,420 

302,113,000 


Dominion ; — 




Sinkiang . 

560,840 

2,000,000 

Urumchi (Tihwafu) 

Dependencies 

Manchuria^ 

363,610 

_ 


Fengtien 

— 

6,880,000 

Mukden 

Kirin 

— 

5,350,000 

Kirin 

Heilungkiang 


1 1,560,000 

TsitsiharHeilung(Hsien) 

Mongolia 

1,367,600 

12,740,000 

1,800,000 

Urgai 

Tibet .... 

463,200 

2,000,000 

Lhasa 2 

Grand Total 

4,279,170 

818,653,000 



The seat of the Bogdo Khan. 2 The seat of the Dalai Lama. 

8 The three eastern provinces. 


Estimates prepared by the Chinese Maritime Customs in 1926 give the 
much larger total of 448,907,000, with 19,290,000 for Manchuria. In 1925 
the Chinese Post Office estimated the total population of China and the 
Outer Territories at 485,508,888. The latter record, which is the work of 
provincial officials, is given hereunder for purposes of comparison ; 


Peking (Metropolitan area) 7,659,603 
. 31,246,193 
. 12,163,127 
. 35,289,762 
. 17,222,571 
. 7,422,818 


Chihli . 

Shansi . 

Honan 

Shensi . 

Kansu • 

Sinkiang 

Manchtiria 

Shantung 

Szechwan 

Hupeh 

Hunan 


2,688,305 

24,040,819 

34,875,849 

62,068,606 

28,616,676 

40,529,988 


Kiangsi 

Kiangsn 

Shanghai 

Anhwei 

Chekiang 

Pukien 

Kwangtung 

Kwangsi 

Yunnan 

Kweichow 

Total 


. 27,668,410 
. 28,378,505 
. 6,245,868 

. 20,198,840 
. 24,139,766 
. 14,829,594 
. 36,773,602 
. 12,258,836 
. 11,020,691 
. 11,291,261 


. 485,508,888 


The Island of Formosa was ceded to Japan in accordance with the terms 
of the Treaty of Shimonoseki ratified and exchanged at Chefoo on the 8th 
of May, 1895. The formal transfer of the Island was effected on the 2nd of 
Jnne, 1895. 

Tsingtao, in Kiaochow Bay in Shantung, first seized by Germany in 1898 
and subsequently captured by the Japanese in 1914, was returned to China 
on November 1922, in accordance with the Washington Pact (for a history 
of the question, see The Statesman's Year-Book for 1922, pp. 761-2). 

By agreement with the Chinese Government, dated March 27, 1898, 
Kussia took possession of Port Arthur and Talienwan (called Dalny by 
Russia and Dairen by Japan) and their adjacent territories and waters, 
on lease for the term of 25 years, with option of extension by mutual 
agreement. In 1900, in consequence of .the ‘ Boxer * uprising, Russia 
occupied Manchuria. Japan, after long and unsuccessful efforts to induce 
Russia to withdraw, broke off diplomatic relations, and on February 8, 
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1904, commenced hostilities. The war, in the course of which Japan 
proved victorious both on land and at sea, was brought to an end by 
the Treaty of Portsmouth signed September 6, 1906. Under this Treaty 
Russia and J apan agreed to evacuate Manchuria, except the territory affected 
by the lease of Kwantung (or the Liao-tung Peninsula), where Japan 
succeeds to the leasehold and other rights of Russia. The exclusive adminis- 
tration of Manchuria (vrith the exception mentioned) was to be restored 
to China. By treaty of December 22, 1905, China agreed to the transfer 
to Japan from Russia of the lease of the Liao-tung Peninsula and the control 
of the railway from Port Arthur to Ch’ang-chun (Kwan-ch’gngtzu), and 
conceded to J apan the right to construct a railway from Antung to Mukden, 
and agreed to open 16 Manchurian ports and cities to foreign commerce. 

In July, 1910, a convention was signed between Russia and Japan 
agreeing to co-operate to maintain the ‘status quo’ in Manchuria in ac- 
cordance with the treaties and conventions already made. For such 
period as Russia should hold Port Arthur, Great Britain was, by agreement 
with China, April 2, 1898, to hold Wei-Hai-Wei in the province of Shan- 
tung. For defensive purposes Great Britain on June 9, 1898, obtained a 99 
years’ lease of territory on the mainland opposite the island of Hong Kong. 

The Chinese Government granted to the French in April, 1898, a 99 years’ 
lease of the Bay of Kwang- Chou- Wan, on the coast of the peninsula, between 
Hong Kong and the Island of Hainan, and in November, 1899, the possession 
of the two islands commanding the entrance of the bay. This territory has 
been placed under the authority of the Governor-General of French Indo- 
China. 

Peking, the capital of China, has a population of 811,138 according to 
the 1926 census of the Municipal Bureau. According to the Census of the 
Metropolitan Police Administration, taken in 1927, Ihe population of Peking 
and its suburbs is close on 1,297,718. The population of the treaty ports is 
given as follows for 1926 by the Chinese Maritime Customs : Aigun, 41,100 ; 
Harbin, 164,900 ; Hunchun, 64,100 ; Lungchingtsun, 3,000 ; Antung, 73,900; 
Dairen, 203,900; Newchwang, 65,600; Chinwangtao, 5,000; Tientsin, 800,000; 
Lungkow, 8,200 ; Chefoo, 94,700; Tsingtao, 269,900 (including neighbouring 
districts); Chungking, 622,000; Wanhsien, 82,600 ; Changsha, 535,800; 
Yochow, 5,000 ; Ichang, 60,000 ; Shasi, 190,500 ; Hankow, 1,583,900 (in- 
cluding Wuchang and Hanyang); Kinkiang, 54,600; Wnhu, 117,100; 
Nanking, 396,900; Chinkiang, 141,700 ; Shanghai, 1,600,000 ; Soochow, 
500,000 ; Hangchow, 1,000,000 ; Ningpo, 284,300 ; Wenchow, 202,600 ; 
Santuao, 9,000; Foochow, 314,900'; Amoy, 300,000 ; Swatow, 93,000; 
Canton, 900,000 ; Kongmoon, 70,000; Samshui, 7,500 ; Kinngchow, 59,000; 
Pakhoi, 35,000; Wuohow, 80,000; Nanning, 65,800 ; Lungohqw, 20,000; 
Mengtsz, 10,000; Szemao, 10,000; Tengyueh, 18,000. In addition, there 
are also a number of other places open to international trade ; these are called 
commercial ports or marts, and were opened at the instance of the Chinese 
Government. 

According to the estimate of the Customs authorities, in 1926 the total 
number of foreigners resident in China was 346, 883, made up as follows : — 


American , 

9,401 

Austrian . 

178 

Belgian 

G89 

Brazilian . 

6 

British 

14,670 

Czecho-slovak . 

658 

Banish 

646 

Dutch 

407 


Finnish 

44 

French 

2,270 

German 

. 2,968 

Italian 

629 

Japanese . 

. 285,330 

Mexican 

5 

Norwegian . 

404 

Portuguese . 

3,296 


Russian . . 74,089 

Spanish . . 712 

Swedish . . 147 

Swiss . . . 283 

Non-Treaty Powers 48 


Total . . 346,883 
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There are now 21 Treaty Powers in China, as follows : Kussia (1689), 
Great Britain (1842), United States (1844), France (1844), Norwa}’ and 
Sweden (1847), Denmark (1863), Netherlands (1863), Spain (1864), Belgium 
(1865), Italy (1866), Peru (1874), Brazil (1881), Portugal (1887), Japan (1895), 
Mexico (1899), Chile (1915), Switzerland (1918), Bolivia (1919), Persia 
(1920), and Germany (1921). ^ Of these powers, Germany, Bolivia, Persia and 
Chile have renounced the privilege of consular jurisdiction. Normal relations 
were re-established with the Euasian Soviet Government by an Agreement 
dated May 31, 1924, in which Russia also agreed to relinquish consular 
jurisdiction, and Mexico, in an Exchange of Notes dated September 26, 1921, 
expressed her intention of renouncing the same privileges in the expected 
definitive and formal amendment to the Treaty of 1899. The Siuo-Russian 
Conference to give effect to the 1924 Agreement was inaugurated on 
August 27, 1925, but is now in suspense. The Peking Government, 
spurred bv the revolutionary programme of the Nationalists, in February, 
1926, laid down a policy of denouncing all treaties conferring such 
unilateral rights as consular jurisdiction when extension dates permitted. 
On April 16, 1926, Belgium was asked to negotiate a new treaty to replace 
the 1865 treaty. 

At the Washington Conference the nine participating powers (the United 
States of America, Belgium, the British Empire, China, France, Italy, Japan, 
the Netherlands and Portugal) adopted ‘a policy designed to stabilise con- 
ditions in the Far East, to safeguard the rights and interests of China, and 
to promote intercourse between China and the other powers upon the basis of 
equality of opportunity.’ The so-called nine-power treaty was signed to 
give effect to the above principles. 

Eeligion. 

Three religions are acknowledged by the Chinese as indigenous and 
adopted, viz. Confucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism. 

With the exception of the practice of ancestral worship, which is every- 
where observed throughout the Republic, and was fully commended by 
Confucius, Confucianism has little outward ceremonial. 

Buddhism and Taoism present a very gorgeous and elaborate ritual in 
China, Taoism — originally a pure philosophy — having abjectly copied 
Buddhist ceremonial on the arrival of Buddhism 1,800 years ago. Most 
Chinese (not Mohammedans or Christians) profess and practise all three 
religions. The bulk of the people, however, are Buddhist. 

Mohammedans are found in every province of China, being most 
numerous in Kansu, Sinkiang, Shansi, Shensi, Chihli, and Yunnan. There 
are 30,000 in Peking, with 30 mosques. Estimates for all China vary 
widely, from 3,000,000 to 80,000,000; 20,000,000, however, is generally 
favoured. 

Roman Catholicism has had a footing in China for more than three 
centuries. In 1923 it counted 2,208,800 native Christians. Protestant 
Missions date from 1807. In 1920, native Christians numbered 618,601 
(345,864 communicants). Attached to Protestant Missions in 1920 were 27 
colleges of university standing, 256 middle schools, and 681 higher elementary 
schools. Under Christian instruction were 189,794 pupils. The Russian 
Orthodox Mission dates from 1685. In 1923, the Church counted 5,000 
baptised Chinese adherents. 

Most of the aboriginal hill-tribes are still nature- worshippers, and 
ethnically are distinct from the prevailing Mongoloid population. There 
is also a colony of Chinese Jews in K^aifSng, capital of Honan. 
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Instruction. 

Since September 3, 1905, an enormous impetus bas been given to the 
new educational movement, schools for the teaching of ‘ western learning’ 
springing up in every town throughout large poiidons of the Republic. 
Provision is made for normal schools tor the training of teachers, middle 
schools, primary schools, and industrial schools ; universities, technical 
schools, and the enrolment of students to study in foreign countries ; and 
public libraries, museums^ and popular lecture halls, for the special benefit 
of those who are either illiterate or unable to attend ordinary schools. 

There are two kinds of primary schools : the higher and the lower. The 
former are established by district governments, and are intended as inter- 
mediaries between the lower primary schools and the middle schools. The 
total for the whole country in 1923 was 10,236, with 582,579 pupils. The 
latter — also called Citizen Schools — are established by local government 
boards, although in recent years a good number have been founded with 
private funds. The total number was 167,076, with 6,814,375 pupils in 
1923. 

The Government Universities are the National University at Peking ; 
"Wuchang Normal University; Chung Chow University, Kaifeng; National 
South-Eastern University at Nanking ; North-Western University at Sianfu, 
in Shensi Province ; North-Eastern University at Mukden i Tung Luh 
University in Yunnan Province ; Peking Normal University; and Hangchow 
University. In addition to the above there are several Universities supported 
by private funds. The Chiaotung (Communications) University, under the 
iBgis of the Ministry of Communications, was opened on July 21, 1921, It is 
now divided into three Colleges, each with a university status ; Nanyang, 
Shanghai ; Tangshan, Chihli Province ; Communications, Peking. The 
National University of Peking was established in 1898, and completely 
reorganised in 1917. In February, 1920, five women students were admitted 
for the first time. 

The Peking Union Medical College was founded early in 1906 for the 
training of Chinese medical students. On July 1, 1915, the China Medical 
Board of the Rockefeller Foundation assumed the full support of the Union 
Medical College. 

There are numerous Protestant and Catholic mission schools, colleges and 
universities at Shanghai and other ports, where the English and French 
languages and lower branches of Western science are taught. These institu- 
tions have an enrolment of about half a million students. 

The engagement of America to return to China the surplus of her 
indemnity of 1900, amounting to 1,756,900^., produced an undertaking 
from China to spend this amount in preparing and sending students to 
the United States to receive their education. A special institution, 
Tsing Hua College, has been established near* Peking to train students 
ior this purpose. The United States Congress remitted the balance of the 
American Indemnity, amounting to 13,655,473 gold dollars in May, 1924. 
A Board of Trustees, composed of Chinese and Americans, was appointed 
on September 18, 1924. Other powers have agreed to like steps, but the 
details have still to be worked out. 

A modern university for Chinese with British professors has been success- 
fully established in Hongkong, and attracts students from many parts of 
China. 

Wherever possible, the Nanking Government is reorganising the educa- 
tional system on the French model. According to their plans, all academic 
and administrative work is to be centralised direct in national and local 
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educational institutions. The country is divided into university districts, 
with one or two provinces constituting a district. In each university district 
there is to be one government university, which, being the highest educa- 
tional unit of the district, will take over administration. Above these 
district universities there will be a national university, the highest educa- 
tional organisation for the whole country. The functions of a Jktinistry of 
Education will be vested in the National University. 


Justice. 

A provisional Criminal Code was drawn up in the closing year of 
the Tsing dynasty, and proclaimed on March 10, 1912, the first year 
of the Republic. The code was framed after the Continental system, and 
adopts the moat modem legislation in regard to conditional release and 
postponement of punishments. There are special provisions for the treat- 
ment of youthful offenders and insane persons. As regards the power of 
inflicting penalties, the arbitrary use of power by the court is guarded against 
by fixing a maximum and minimum sentence for each case, A second 
draft of this code, which awaits the formal sanction of Parliament, was 
completed in 1919. Texts in both English and French have also been 
published. Altogether, three codes have been diawn up and revised — the 
Code of Civil Procedure, the Commercial Code, and the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. The Civil Code, the Commercial Code, and the Bills and Notes 
Law are in process of revision, and therefore in these respects the decisions of 
the Courts derive their sources from the Unwritten Law (custom and pre- 
cedents), the Written Law (the rudimentary and fragmentary Civil law in 
the old Manchu code) and special laws enforced since the establishment of 
the Republic, such as the Mining Ordinance, the Copyright Ordinance, the 
Commercial Association Ordinance, the Traders’ Ordinance, the Trade Mark 
Law, the Stock Exchange Law, the Law Relating to Commodity Exchanges, 
the Law of N ationality, the Afforestation Law, and various laws relating to 
properties), and the legal principles of other countries. The work of dmwing 
up and revising the new Codes is undertaken bv the I^aw Codification and 
Compilation Commission, which is also engaged in the drafting of com- 
mercial laws. The Nanking Government has allowed it to be understood 
that they will uphold at least one of these laws, the Trade Mark Law. 

There are at present 276 courts and procuratorates, with the Supreme 
Court and the Procuratorate- General at the head of all. The Supreme Court 
of China may be likened to the House of Lords or the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council of Great Britain. As its name implies, it is the 
highest tribunal in the land. It was reorganised in 1912 into two divisions 
— Criminal and Civil — since increased to seven, five Civil divisions and two 
Criminal divisions. In each division there is a presiding Judge with four 
other judges. The cases handled by the Supreme Court in 1926 were ; Civil, 
5,430; Criminal, 1,953. 

Great Britain and the United States have special courts in China, the one, 
His Majesty^s Supreme Court for China at Shanghai (established 1866), and 
the other, the United States Court for China (established 1906). 

Eiuaxice. 

The following revenue and expenditure statements (excluding revenue 
from loans) represent ofldcial estimates : there has been no budget since 
1919 : 
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Ke VENUE. 



Year to December 31 


1915 

1925 


Ordinai*y and 
Exti aordmary 

Ordinary and 
Extraordinary 

Income from nuties . . 

Dollars 

00,798,414 

231,241,434* 

Dollars 

113,271,966 

811,764,737* 

Total Revenue from Taxation 

292,039,848 

425,036,703 

State Lands and Forests — 

Railways 

Posts and Telegraphs and Telephones . 

Other sources 

Data not sejiarate 
57,124,202 
28,183,751 
11,136,107* 

ly given anywhere 
117,001,886 * 
33,447,764* 
10,851,881* 

Total Revenue 

388,483,008 

586,338,174 


Eevenue per head 

Total Eevenue— (Ordinary and Extraordinary) 
From Taxation „ „ 

From Railways „ „ 

Percentage of Total Revenue raised by Taxation 


1915 

1925 

Dollars 

Dollars 

0.87 

1.31 

0.65 

0.95 

0.13 

0.26 

75% 

T2% 


Expenditure, 



Year to December 81 


1915 

1925 


Ordinary and 
Extraordinary 

Ordinary and 
Extraordinary 

Army and Navy 

Railways 

Posts and Telegraphs and Telephones 

Service of Public Debt ...... 

Other Services 

Dollars 

142,400,037* 

30,305,906 

25,728.115 

98,564,793* 

116,058,660* 

Dollars 
298,431,521* 
73,353,026 
125,025,085* 
133,471,125 * 
161,721,029* 

Total Expenditure . . . . | 

41^,058,111 

692,001,786 


^ Approximate figures. 

* For the year ending June 30, 1910, figures for year ending December 81, 1915, or 
June 30, 1010 being unobtainable. 


The collection of the revenue on the Chinese foreign trade and the 
administration of the lights on the coast of China are under the management 
of the Chinese Maritime Customs, an institution, founded by Sir Robert 
Hart, which has a large staff of Foreign and Chinese subordinates. 
By agreement, dated February 13, 1898, China undertook that the post of 
Inspector-General must be held by a British subject so long as British 
Foreign Trade predominates. By Decree of May 9, 1906, the customs 
service, hitherto supervised by the Board of Forei^ Affairs, was placed 
under the control of two Chinese high officials, forming a new department 
known as the Shui TFu ONut or Revenue Council. Since November, 1901, 
the Native Customs at the Treaty Ports, hypothecated for the service of 
the Boxer indemnity, have been under the Maritime Customs. 

All Customs Revenue is paid into Foreign Banks designated for the 
purpose by the Bankers' Commission, who allot therefrom the payments for 
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the service of Foreign loans secured on the Customs Revenue and the Boxer 
Indemnity, which is also secured on the Customs. 

On November 22 1912, an Audit Bureau was established, charged with 
auditing the expenditures and revenues of the Central and Provincial 
Governments. The Maritime Customs and the Salt Gabclle are the only 
two sources i»f revenue for which exact figures are so far available. By the 
terms of the Re-organisation Loan Agreement of 1913, the Chinese Govern- 
ment agreed to take immediate steps for the re-organisation, with the assis- 
tance of foreigners, of the system of collection of the salt revenues. A Central 
Salt Administration was established in Peking under the control of the 
Minister of Finance, with a Chief Inspectorate under a Chinese Chief Inspector 
and a foreign Associate Chief Inspector, who exercise the chief authority for 
the superintendence of the issue of licence and the compilation of reports and 
returns of revenue. 

The Salt Revenue for three years was 1925, 78,634,425 dollars; 1926, 
64,287,617 dollars; 1927, 57,907,000 dollars, Most of the revenue is now 
retained by the provinces. 

The customs receipts for 4 years were (in Haikwan taels) : — 


Year 

Foreign Trade 

Home Trade 

Total 

Total 

Exchange 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Taels 

58,374,426 

56,775,166 

66,073,232 

Taels 

11,220,705 

13,960,601 

14,362,730 

Taels 
69,595,181 
70,725,6071 
80,435,0621 
6K, 687,01)0 

£ 

12,740,984 
12,340,1 S.'S 
12,626,275 
9,677,000 

Pence 

87S 

331 


1 Includes famine relief surtax amounting to 855,664 taels in 1925, and 2,818,685 taels m 
1926. 


The public debt on January 1, 1926, amounted to 2,256,537,960 dollars, 
shown as follows : — 




Tear to December 31 


1 

1 

1916 

1925 

Capital Of Interest-bearing Funded / Internal 
Debt ...... \ External 

Capital of non-interest-bearing Funded Debt . 
Amount of Floating Debt . . , . , 

Dollars 
91,242,120* 
1,978,187,925 » 

42,047,189* 

Dollars 

195,842,742 

1,150,201,653 

910,493,56.'5 

Total Debt 

. . . 

2,112,377,284 

2,256,637,960 


» As of July 31, 1916. 

• Comprising debts of the Ministry of Finance as of July 81, 1916, and those of the 
Ministry of Communications as of August 31, 1916. 


Defence. 

Aemy. 

The task of creating an army on modern lines was undertaken during the 
Sino- Japanese War in 1894, when Judge Hu Fun-mei, a provincial treasurer, 
was instructed to raise a combatant force. This force was taken over and 
renamed the New Imperial Army in 1895 by Yuan Shih-kai, who came from 
Korea, where he was Chinese Resident, to act as Director-General of the 
force. There were 8,000 men— infantiy, cavalry, artillery, and pioneers— in 
this army in the early days of its existence, and they were trained under 
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German^ instructors at Hsiaochan, wlricli lies between Tientsin and Takn, 
and which was the old camping-place of the troops that Li Hung-chang 
brought up in the *60’s after fighting the Taiping rebels. The new army was 
concentrated at Hsiaochan till 1899, when Yuan Shih-kai was made Governor 
of Shantung. He took the troops with him to his new province and they 
remained there till their Director-General was made Viceroy of Chihli in 
1902. By 1904, the force had grown to 6 divisions of 12,000 men each, with 
headquarters at Paotingfu. 

Added to the regular divisions of the army list are numerous bodies of 
irregulars, and these are directly controlled by independent Tiij^ans and 
commanders, who, however, look to the Government for the payment of their 
forces. 

According to the 1923 Constitution, the organisation of the national army 
was based on a system of compulsory citizen service. Service is normally 
voluntary for three years with the active army and three years in the 
reserve. Recruits must be between the ages of 20 and 25. The army is 
at present composed of approximately 1,300,000 men, but the vast majority 
owe allegiance cnly to independent and semi-independent commanders. 

Civil war in China has caused the disrupture of the national army. 
Authorities estimate that there are between 5,000,000 and 10,000,000 men 
under arms in China at present (1928). 

Navy. 

The weakening of the central power has almost destroyed the Navy. In 
the incessant civil warfare which has troubled the country for some years 
past, warships and their complements have changed their allegiance 
frequently from one leader to another as their fortunes have fluctuated. 

The largest vessel is the cruiser Eai Oh% of 4,300 tons displacement and 
24 knots, carrying a main armament of 2 8-in, guns, 10 4‘7-in. guns and 
5 above-water torpedo tubes. The Ving Staei and the Ohao Eo were built 
in England (1911), mainly for training purposes, each having a displace- 
ment of about 2,600 tons and a contract speed of 20 knots. The main arma- 
ments consist of 2 6-in. and 4 4-in. guns. There are also three 3,000-ton 
cruisers, Eai Yung^ Eai ^hew^ and Eai Chen, each of 19*5 knots speed, 
carrying armaments of 3 6-in. and 8 4-1 -in. ^uns, together with 3 torpedo 
tubes. All these 3 vessels were acquired during the years 1897 and 1898. 
In addition were 17 steel gunboats of over 500 tons, 20 smaller river and 
other gunboats, 3 destroyers, 8 torpedo-boats, and various other vessels, 
many of which, as the result of neglect, are believed to be without fighting 
value. 

There are no naval bases of any importance. Existing dockyards are 
Foochow, Taku, Kiangnan (Shanghai), and Whampoa (Canton). 

Production and Industry. 

Agrimlture.-- 0 \m 2 . is essentially an agricultural country, and the 
land is all freehold held by families on the payment of an annual tax. 
Total arable land iu China is estimated at about 192,060 square miles. 
The holdings are in general small ; the implements used are primitive ; 
irrigation is common. Chinese agriculture is intensive rather than exten- 
sive. Rotation of crops is practised. Horticulture is a favourite pursuit, and 
fruit trees are grown in great variety. Indeed the Chineae are gardeners 
rather than farmers. V egetable culture has reached a high state of perfection. 
Wheat, barley, maize, and millet and other cereals, with peas and beans, 
are chiefly cultivated in the north, rice, sugar, and indigo in the south. 
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Treaties forbid the export of grain ^ with the exception of wheat, soya 
beans, kaoliang, Indian corn, buckwheat, and barley from Manchuria, An 
embargo may be applied in case of a famine in China. China’s fibre crops are 
also important : chief are abutilon, hemp, jute and ramie. 

Cotton is grown widely even as far north as the northern part of 
Chihli, the chief area of production being the Yangtse valley. In 1926, 
the estimated yield throughout China was 6,680,000 piculs. Tea is culti- 
vated exclusively in the west and south; silk culture is one of the most 
successful industries of China; about 25 per cent, of the world’s supply of 
raw silk is from China. 

Pigs are raised everywhere in China, and pig’s bristles have become an 
important article of export. China abounds in wild game. 

Manufacture , — An important feature in the development of the 
Chinese industries is the erection of cotton and wool mills, and of silk 
filatures in Shanghai, Canton and elsewhere, while native looms are Tound 
in most dwellings. The estimated production of cotton yarn in China 
during the year ended June 1, 1927, totalled 1,954,000 piculs, of which 
676,000 piculs were produced in Japanese, 1,116,000 in Chinese, and 162,000 
in British-owned mills. The estimated production of cotton piece goods for the 
year amounted to 11,165,000 pieces, of which 5,658,000 pieces weie manu- 
factured in Japanese, 4,409,000 in Chinese, and 1,098,000 in British mills. 
In December, 1927, 118 cotton mills in China had 3, 726,584 spindles and 24,382 
looms distributed as follows : 42 Japanese-owned mills, 1,302,676 spindles and 
9,626 looms; 72 Chinese-owned, 2,218,588 spindles and 12,409 looms; 4 
British-owned, 205,320 spindles and 2,848 looms. At the large centres flour 
and rice mills are beginning to supersede native methods of treating wheat and 
rice. Flour milling is making rapid strides in China. In 1925 there were 
about 150 modern mills. Manchuria possesses about 50 flour mills. At 
Hanyang, near Hankow, are large Chinese iron-works, supplied with ore 
from mines at Tayeh, about 60 miles distant. There rn'e also 400 glass 
factories. 

Mining , — Most of the 18 provinces and the 3 provinces of Manchuria con- 
tain coal, and China may he regarded as one of the first coal countries of 
the world. The coal-fields cover an area of 133,513 acres and the average 
annual coal output is estimated at 16,000,000 tons, nearly 8,000,000 of 
which are from modern mines. Iron ores are abundant in the anthracite 
field of Shansi, where the iron industry is the oldest in the world, in 
Chihli, in Shantung and other provinces, and iron (found in conjunction 
with coal) is worked in Manchuria. Three hundred million tons of ore are 
estimated to be in Shansi ; the reserve of other deposits amounts to about 
300 million tons. The annual production of iron ore is about 1,500,000 
tons. The Tayeh iron deposits, near Hankow, are among tlie richest in 
the world. They have an ore reserve of 35,000,000 tons. On the Upper 
Yangtse and in Shensi province petroleum is being worked ; there are 
91 wells in the countiy. Oil is also being extracted from shale beds in South 
Manchuria and Shansi Province. Copper oj-c is plentiful in Yunnan where 
the copper-mining industry has long existed. Tin is the most important 
mineral export; about 10,000 tons are produced annually. It is mined 
extensively in Yunnan, and through Mengtsz it readies Hong Kong, whence 
it is shipped to foreign countries. In antimony China occupies a unique 
position ; since 1908 the country has produced more than 60 per cent, of 
the world's total production. More than 90 per cent, comes from Hunan ; 
the annual output is about 25,000 tons. The last-recorded annual output of 
gold was 71,682 ounces ; of silver, 107,155 ounces ; of lead, 13,527 tons ; of 
epppey, 1,342 tons. Mining for wplfram is being carried on at Swatow, and 
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ill the north-western part of Chihli Province ; molybdenum ore has been 
found at Yungtaih-sien, in Fukien ; bismuth has also been worked. 

Commerce. 


Foreign trade of China (esolusive of bullion) : — 



1922 

I 1923 1 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Net Imports . 

Exports 

£ 

177,103,800 

122,792,237 

£ ' 
160,033,627 1 
130,076,259 

£ 

180,400,708 

141,292,834 

£ 

105,382,085 

135,457,413 

£ 

175,074,038 

134,595,908 


Trade by principal countries in 1925 and 1926 in HK. Taels (1 HK. Tael« 
3s. 5^ci. in 1925 and 35. in 1926. 



Imports j 

Exports 


1925 

1925 * 

1935 

1926 

Great Britain 

Hong Kong . 

India .... 
Rinssia and Sibenal , 
France 

Singapore . 

Italy .... 
United States 

Japan .... 
Gorin any 

HK. Taels 
93,137,777 
176,311,082 
48,809,844 
4,828,590 
12,438,967 
0,480,650 
0,075,798 
142,518,422 
299,755,611 1 
82,510,648 

HK. Taels 
116,269,419 
124,472.073 
79,191,013 
5,570,086 
17,016,373 
11,839,947 
9,150,448 
187,647,056 
386,909,441 
45,677,616 

HK. Taels 
47,643,185 
114,714,974 
12,776,700 
174,434 
66,077,303 
23,785,624 
9,902,898 
143,285,936 
186,837,037 
10,437,498 

HK. Taels 
55,835,783 
93,802,031 
15,922,101 
574,975 
68,146,142 
80,059,655 
13,265,660 
150,113,103 
211,740,889 
17,760,394 

._Tutal (all countries). 

047,804,944 

1,124,221,253 

776,852,937 

864,204,771 


1 By land frontier. 


The chief imports and exports for 2 years were as follow.sin HK. Taels : — 


Imports 

1920 

1920 

Exports 

1925 

1934 


HK Taels 

HK Taels 


HK. Taels 

HK. Taels 

Maclimery 
Cotton goods 
(excluding 

15,577,087 

16,737,530 

Beans and products of 
Coal .... 
Giound nuts and pro- 

120,804,387 

20,014,371 

145,077,538 

26,188,701 

cotton 3 am) . 

266,066,723 

16,797,877 

1 

299,217,077 

ducts of . 

17,625,4.59' 

18,534,163 

Woollen goods 
Metals and 

29,652,871 

Raw Cotton 

Bilk and silk materials 

29,845,234 

29,899,881 

minerals 

43,160,471 

62,346,995 

and products , 

178,460,101 

191,675,975 

Rice and paddy 

01,041,605 ! 

89,844,423 

Skms, hides and furs 

30,166,543 

19,353,170 

Cigarettes 

Coal, coke 
Ftshand fishery 

17,768,202 

26,396,428 

20,764,879 

27,579,694 

Tea . 

Oils, Bean and Veget- 
able. . . . { 

22,145,688 

47,286,249 

24,265,267 

56,079,025 

products 

25,502,455 

27,834,022 

Metals and minerals . 

28,490,202 

28,244,038 


Of the tea in 1926, 94,780 piculs were exported to Hong Kong, 
107,328 piculs to Great Britain, 40,342 piculs to France, 94,799 piculs 
to the United States. The total export ot tea to foreign countries has been 
as follows;— 1895, 248,757,338; 1905, 182,573,064; 1915, 237,647,066 ; 
1924, 102,124,667 ; 1925, 111,067,777 ; 1926, 111,908,933 lbs. 

Total export of silk for past five years: 1922, 119,737 piculs; 1923, 
107,227 piculs; 1924, 130,377 piculs; 1926, 166,716 piculs; 1926, 166,632 
piculs. 

The following figui'es give the import and export of gold and silver 
through the Maritime Customs in thousands of Haikwan Taels ; — 

B B 2 
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Gold 1 

Silver 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

1923 

10,140 

15,813 

08 941 

2fi,745 

1924 

2,047 

ll,7s2 

49,529 

23,527 

1925 

1,845 

2,RH3 

73,927 

11,403 

192G 

1,006 

9,204 

78,781 

25,577 


In addition to her overseas trade China has an extensive coast and river 
trade, in which under ‘ Inland Waters Steam Navigation Regulations,’ 
steamers under foreign flag are allowed to participate. In 1926, 2,754 vessels 
were on the register, of which 784 were foreign, and 1,970 Chinese; in 
1925, 2,654 vessels, of which 839 were foreign, and 1,716 Chinese. 

In recent years the quantities and value of the imports of tea into the 
United Kingdom from China, including Hong Kong and Macao, were (ac- 
cording to the Board of Trade returns) : — 


Tear 

Quantities 

Value 

Year 

Quantities 

Value 

1021 

1922 

1923 

lbs. 

4,046,074 

11,009,134 

25,665,425 

£ 

246.570 

732,115 

1,622,120 

1924 

1925 

1926 

lbs. 

24,251,784 

10,247,029 

ISj.-SSl.lSS 

£ 

1,536,918 

716,698 

949,125 


Other important articles of trade between Great Britain and China^ 
(according to the Board of Trade returns) in two years were: — 


Imports 

1925 

1926 

Exports 

1925 

1926 

1 

Raw and waste silk 
Eggvolk . 

Bristles 

Camels’ balr 

£ 

493,123 

3,251,268 

626,309 

047,326 

£ 

693,040 

3,533,535 

424,070 

233,237 

Cottons 

Iron, wrought, &c. . 
Woollens . 

Machinery 

£ 

6,090,764 

1,112,218 

2,073,907 

788,734 

£ 

6,246,787 

884,556 

2,964,690 

692,401 


Total trade between United Kingdom and China ^ for 6 years ; — 


- 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1927 

Imports from China into U.E. 
Exports to China from U.K. . 

£ 

12,160,820 

18,634,001 

£ 

13,916,282 

20,346,613 

£ 

13,447,620 

14,633,399 

£ 

11,539,128 

16,408,614 

£ 

12,232,836 

9,691,354 


1 Exclusive of Hong Kong, Macao and Leased Territories. 


Shipping and Navigation, 

During 1926, 158,996 vessels of 134,659,606 tons entered and cleared 
Chinese ports. Of these 5,838 of 6,496,351 tons, were American ; 36,474 of 
47,646,090 tons, British ; 2,262 of 2,321,632 tons, French ; 818 of 2,996,127 
tons, German; 1,045 of 731,499 tons, Italian ; 29,664 of 38,948,844 tons, 
Japanese; 2,407 of 3,301,874 tons, Norwegian; 1,444 of 447,094 tons, 
Portuguese. Of the total tonnage, 117,319 were steamers with a tonnage 
of 132*2 miEion tons, and 41,677 were sailing vessels (all Chinese junks), 
with a tonnage of 2*41 million tons. 

The nationality of the vessels (direct foreign trade) was mainly as 
follows : — 
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Nationality 

1926 

Entrances 

Clearances 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

British .... 

2,635 

5,632,186 

2,630 

5,551,159 

American . 

468 

2,208,681 

460 

2,106,890 

French .... 

834 

664,293 

2S5 

596,919 

Italian .... 

32 

149,273 

32 

146,151 

Japanese .... 

4,246 

7,797,149 

4,149 

7,657,602 

Portuguese 

135 

29,412 

132 

29,334 

Russian .... 

65 

83,426 

68 

67,856 

Chinese .... 

11,639 

881,553 

11,116 

828,478 

Total (all Nationalities) 

20,491 

19,723,621 

19,730 

19,062,714 


Internal Commnnications. 

China is traversed in all directions by numerous roads, and, though few 
are paved or metalled, and most are badly kept, a vast internal trade is cpried 
on partly over them, but chiefly by means of numerous canals and navigable 
rivers. 

Chinese railway history began in 1876 when the Woosung line, built by 
foreign enterprise, was opened. At the end of 1923, there were over 7, 513 miles 
of railway in China (excluding 1,857 miles in Manchuria), of which about 
1,300 miles have been constructed by British enterprise and British capital. 
Practically all construction work has been suspended owing to lack of funds. 
The total revenue of the Chinese Government railways for the year 1923 was 
119,405,638 dollars ; net commercial revenue, 109,928,669 dollara. 

The principal railways in China are ; — (1) South Manchuria Railway, 
from Changchun to Dairen, 693 miles [see also under Manchuria]; (2) 
Peking- Mukden line, from Mukden to Peking, 837 miles; (3) Peking-Suiyuan 
Railway, from Peking to Kalgan, Tatung Pu, Fengchen, Suiyuan, and 
Paotowchen, 597 miles; (4) Peking- Hankow Enilway, Peking to Hankow, 
1,069 miles ; (5) Lung Hai Railway, from Haichou to Shenchow in Honan 
province, 441 miles ; (6) Shanghai-Nanking Railwav, frona Shanghai to Nan- 
king, 253 miles ; (7) Tientsin- Pukow Railway, from Tientsin toPukow, on the 
Yangtze river, opposite Nanking, 899 miles ; (8) Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo 
Railway, from Shanghai to Hangchow, 219 miles ; (9) Hupeh-Hunan Rail- 
way, from Wuchang to Yochow, 288 miles ; (10) Kiaochou- Tsinan Railway, 
from Tsingtao to Tsinan, both in Shantung province, 373 miles ; (11) Yunnan 
Railway, from the Tonkin border to Yunnanfu, 290 miles ; and (12) the 
Chinese Eastern Railway running eastward from Manchuli through Northern 
Manchuria to Suifenho (Russian name, Pogranichnaya), the last station in 
Chinese territory, where it joins the Ussuri Railway, and then runs due 
east to Vladivostok, and southerly from Harbin to Changchun, joining the 
South Manchuria Railway. This line was built by the Russians, and under 
agreements dated October 2, 1920, and May 31, 1924, is operated by Russians 
and Chinese. It runs for 1,100 miles in Chinese territory. ^ The gauge is 
the Russian standard of 5 feet, whilst that of all^ the other railways is 4 feet 
8i inches, with the exception of the Yunnan Railway, which has a gauge of 
1 metre. 

The 1923 Report of the Government railways showed that 7,426 
kilometres of line were operated by the Government, also that the provincial 
and private railways were 1,229 kilometres in length, giving the total len^h 
subject to the control of the Ministry of Communications at 8,655 kilO'- 
metres. There are 3,855 kilometres of concessioned railways, making a grand 
total of 12,020 kiloift^tires. To this total may be added Government railway 
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under construction, amounting to 387 kilometres, and making a gi’and total 
of 12,408 kilometres, or 7,755 miles. 

China has a fairly well developed telegraph service. Telegraphs connect 
all the principal cities in the country, and there are lines to all the neigh- 
bouring countries. The telegraph lines have a length of 52,050 
miles. Humber of telegrams transmitted by the Post-oflSce in 1925, 80,251. 
The administration is now completely under Government control. Wireless 
Telegraph Stations have been installed at many centres. 

Telephones are in use in the main cities of China, and long distance 
telephone communication has been introduced along the railways and in 
the trade areas. Wireless telephone services have also been established. 

The postal work of China, formerly carried on by the Government Courier 
service and the native posting agencies, was gradually taken in hand by the 
Chinese Imperial Post Office, begun in 1897 under the management of the 
Maritime Customs. By Edict of Hovemher 6, 1906, the control of the Postal 
Service was transferred to the Ministry of Communications, and the transfer 
was actually effected in July, 1911. The work of the Post Office extends over 
the 18 Provinces of China proper, the Hew Dominion and Manchuria, which 
have been divided into postal districts, or sub-districts (42,518 at the end of 
1924). The Postal Service with Tibet lias been, suspended. In 1925, there 
were 12,007 post offices open, and the number of letters posted was 
364,811,817; of postcards 40,891,072 j of newspapers, 47,633,719 ; of 
printed matter, 44,802,948 ; of commercial papers, 2,814,387 ; of samples of 
merchandise, 863,402 ; of trade circulars, 3,658,414 ; grand total of 
665,007,763. The number of parcels posted in 1925 was 6,540,968. The 
revenue of the office in 1925 was 25,304,671 dollars, and the expendi- 
ture 24,551,737 dollars. On December 31, 1926, the postal staff numbered 
122 foreigners and 86,756 Chinese. China in 1914 joined the postal union. 

Banking and Credit. 

Banking on modem Hues dates from the close of the Tai-ping rebellion 
in the ’sixties, when the rapid expansion of trade in Shanghai created a 
demand for credit facilities. In 1902, the Board of Finance established the 
Ta Ching Bank, with a capital of 4,000,000 Kuping Taels, which was soon 
raised to 10,000,000 Kuping Taels. Prompted by the success of the Ta 
Ching Bauk, the Board of Posts, Railways, and Telegraphs launched in 
1905 a scheme zo organise a hank for the control of the finances of the 
Railways, Telegi’aphs, Posts and navigations, and the management of an 
issue of national loan bonds for the redemption of the Peking-Hankow 
Railways, and this scheme finally culminated in the establishment of the 
Bank of Communications in 1906. The year 1905 marked also the begin- 
ning of commercial banks in China. The Chekiang Railway Company, 
which was then a private company, founded the Hational Commercial 
Bank in Hangchow, with a capital of 1,000,000 dollars, half of which was 
subscribed by the ]Mlway itself, and the other half by its stockholders. 
In the same year was formed the Commercial Bank of China, in the following 
year, the Hingpo Commercial Bank, and in 1910, the Commercial Guarantee 
Bank of Chihli. In 1911, the Manehu regime collapsed, and with it the Ta 
Ching Bank. However, it was speedily reorganised as the Bank of China. 
From 1914 onwards the establishment of new banks proceeded at a rapid pace, 
and there are now about 160 hanks with over 400 branch offices. The total 
capitalisation of Chinese banks approximates 400,000,000 dollars, but not 
more than 160,000,000 dollars have been paid up. Total reserve funds 
amount to about 20,000,000 dollars. 
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Of these banks, the Bank of China is the largest, having about 100 branches 
and sub-branches, and an authoiised capital of 60,000,000 dollars, and a paid- 
up capital of 19,760,200 dollars. Next in order conies the Bank of Com- 
munications, whose capital has reached 20,000,000 dollars, 7,713,500 dollars 
of which are paid-up. It has about 40 branches. The Chinese Government’s 
share in the Bank of China and the Bank of Communications has been 
wi]>ed out. The Bank of China declared a net profit in 1925 of 1,347,076 
dollars; the Bank of Communications, 597,548 dollars. 

Other prominent banks are : National Industrial Bank of China, capital 
20,000,000 dollars (1919); the Frontier Bank, capital 20,000,000 dollars 
(1920) ; China and South Sea Bank, capital 20,000,000 dollars (1924) ; Yieh 
Yih Commercial Bank, capital 10,000,000 dollars (1915) ; Bank of East 
Asia, capital 10,000,000 dollars (1919) ; Bank of Agriculture and Commerce, 
capital 10,000,000 dollars (1920); Commercial Guarantee Bank of Chihli, 
capital 6,000,000 dollars (1910); Commercial Bank of China, capital 
7,500,000 dollars (1896); Kincheng Commercial Bank, capital 10,000,000 
dollars (1917) ; Bank of Canton, capital 1,200, OOOZ. (1912). 

Sino-foreign banking institutions are numerous, having grown rapidly 
during 1921. In 1918, the Exchange Bank of China was established with 
Siiio- Japanese capital. It has a subscribed capital of 10,000,000 yen. The 
Italian Bank of China, the Sino-French Bank, the Sino- Scandinavian Bank, 
and numerous Sino-Japanese institutions were inaugurated in 1921. The 
Chinese Arnerican Bank of Commerce was established by American and 
Chinese capitalists, with equal interests, under a special charter issued on 
April 12, 1920, by the Chinese Government. This bank has an authoi'ised 
capitel of 10,000,000 dollars, of which 7,500,000 dollars are paid-up. It 
obtained a note-issuing power on August 1, 1921. 

On July 1, 1924, the Manchurian Official Bank, Fengtien Industrial 
Bank, and the Bank of the Three Eastern Provinces were amalgamated under 
the name of the Government Bank of the Three Eastern Provinces, with a 
capital of 20,000,000 dollais. 

Government ordinances governing savings banks in China were first 
promulgated in 1908. About May in that year a savings department was 
organised by the Ta Ching Bank, noAV Bank of China. This was followed 
later by the establishment of special savings banks in various provinces and 
other savings departments attached to commercial banks in recent years. In 
1925, there were 20 such institutions with total savings deposits amounting 
to 33,017,942 dollars. 

Post Office savings banks at 11 district head offices were opened on 
July 1, 1919. By the end of 1925, there were 340 savings banks, with 
42,222 depositors, and total deposits amounting to 6,465,148 dollars in big 
dollar account, and 9,343 depositors with 1,602,472 dollars in small coin 
currency. 


Money, Weig^hts, and Measures. 

Monet. 

The currency of China is on a silver basis, and consists of taels, dollars, 
copper cash, and bank notes. The tml is really a weight of silver (about an 
ounce) of a certain degi-eo of fineness. Theoretically it is divided in to 10 mace ; 
1 mojce =10 candareens. The denominations of the dollar are : 1 dollar = 
100 coppers ; 1 copper = 10 cash. The tael varies in dififerent parts of the 
country, the principal taels being (1) the haihwan or customs tael^ weigh- 
ing 583*3 grains (in 1926 it was equal in value to 3s. 1-gcf.), (2) the K'wp'img 
tael^ weighing 575*8 grains, (3) the Tmoping taelj weighing 665 '65 grains. 
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These are all called treasurj taels. The principal local taels are : (1) Peking 
or KiLngfali tael ; (2) Tientsin or Sang P'ing Hwa Pao tael ; (3) Canton tael; 
(4) Newchwang tael (nominal) ; (5; Shanghai tael. Different taels, about 170 
altogether, are in use in every province in the country. 

There is unparalleled currency confusion. Although a dollar should be 
equal to 100 coppers, in fact it is worth almost 350 coppers in some parts 
of the country, varying from day to day. In the treaty of September 5, 
1902, China agreed with Great Dritain to take the necessary steps to provide 
a uniform national coinage which should be legal tender for all purposes 
throughout the Enipne, and an Imperial Decree was issued in October, 1908, 
commanding the introduction of a uniform tael currency, of which the unit 
must be a silver tael coin of *98 touch weighing 1 K’up’ing or Treasury-scale 
tael or ounce. This decree was cancelled by a further decree of May 25, 
1910, establishing the silver dollar (yuan) of *90 touch and weighing *72 
Treasury -weight tael as the unit of currency. The touch and weight of the 
silver subsidiary coins (50c., 25c., 20c., and 10c.) were also definitely 
specified, while provision was made for fuither subsidiary coins (5c. nickel, 
2c,, Ic., ^c., and copper) of touch and weight to be laid down later. The 
minting of these silver coins has begun, but as they are at a discount in 
every province other than the one in which they are minted, confusion has 
been rendered more confounded. There are ten different varieties of dollars 
in circulation. Although the law of May, 1910, was intended to bring the 
provincial mints under the control of the Central Government, the Governors 
have effected a serious depreciation of silver and copper money by their 
indiscriminate minting of subsidiary coins. 

The K’upTng tael weighs 575*8 grains, somewhat less than the Haikwau 
tael, which weighs 683*3 grains. The Tsaoping tael weighs 565*65 grains, 
The Shanghai (local) tael is a money of account, 100 of which were formerly 
equivalent to 98 taels of the actual sycec represencing the old Tsaoping taol. 
Its weight in grains is 565*65. 

Several efforts have been made to standardise the dollar. The 
Peking Bankers' Association, which might bo regarded as the unofficial 
fiduciary adviser to the Government, loaned the Government 2,500,000 
dollars on March 3, 1921, with the object of erecting and equipping an 
independent miut to coin a standard dollar. The establishment of the mint 
is in the hands of the Chinese bankers until such time as the Government 
redeems the notes it issued as security for the loan. The Shanghai mint 
was intended to foreshadow the entire abolition of the tael as a unit of 
currency and the substitution of a uniform Chinese silver dollar which will 
be currency throughout China. It was also designed to force the provincial 
mints to raise the standard of coinage. At the annual conference of the 
National Bankers’ Association, held in Peking on April 15, 1924, the 
member banks offered to underwrite a further loau of 3,000,000 dollars for 
the purpose of complotiug the Mint, on condition that they be given full 
powers of management. This the Ministry of Finance promised to do, but 
owing to political conditions, an attempt to raise the second loan failed, 
and, the available funds having been exhausted in preliminary work, tho 
Government declared a suspension of the scheme on August 18, 1924. 

Standardised banking terms were adopted for the first time throughout 
the country on July 1, 1924. 

WEtaHT. 

10 SsU . . = 1 Mao, 

10 Mao . . = 1 Zi. 

10 . . = 1 (Candareen). 
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10 FH . . = 1 QhHen (Mace). 

10 GhHen , . = 1 Liang (Tael) = 37*301 grammes. 

16 Liang . . = 1 Chin (Catty) = 596*816 ,, 


Capacity. 

10 Sho . . = 1 

10 Ko , . = 1 Sheng, 

10 Sheng . . =1 Tow = 10 *354688 litres. 

5 Toii . . = 1 Eu. 

2 Hu . . = 1 Tan.^ ^ Commodities, even liquids, such as oil, 

spirits, &c., are commonly bought and sold by 
we'ight. 


10 Fm 
10 Ts\tn . 
10 GKih . 
180 Chang, 


Length. 

= 1 Ts'un (inch). 

= 1 CKih (foot) = *32 metres. 
= 1 Chang = 3 *2 metres. 

= 1 Li = 576 metres. 


By treaty between Great Britain and China, the Ch'ih of 14^V English 
inches has been adopted as the standard. The standards of weight and 
length vary all over the Republic, the ChHh, for example, ranging from 9 
to 16 English inches, and the Chang ( = 10 ChHh) in proportion ; according 
to treaty, also, the Tael, Catty, and Picul have been fixed at 1 J oz. , 1 J lb. , 
133 Jib. avoirdupois respectively. 1 Mow=^^ of an acre. Except for 
customs purposes, however, there is just as much confusion in weights and 
measures throughout the country as there is in currency. For a long time the 
Government has been trying to induce the provinces to adopt standardised 
weights and measures, but only Shansi has so far adopted the system. 


Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Or China in Gkbat Britain. 

First Secretaries, — Dr. Wei-cheng Chen and Wu Nan-Ju. 

Second Secretary. — H. K. Hsia. 

Third Secretary . — Kiu Yu Sun. 

AttacMs . — Tsooming Chiu and Kuang-Han Liu, 

Consul-General in London . — Su Yu-chow. 

2. Op Great Britain in China. 

Envoy and Minister.— M. W. Lampson, K.C.M.G., O.B., M.Y.O. 
(Appointed October 22, 1926.) 

Counsellor {acting). — B. G. Newton. 

Secretaries. — A. F. Aveling, C.B.E., W. R. Connor Green and J. C. Sterndale 
Bennett, C.M.G., M.C. 

Naval Attache . — Captain 0. Y. Robinson, R.N. 

Military Aitachi.. — Lt.-Col. G. R. Y. Steward, C.B.E., D.S.O, 
Commercial Counsellor. — H. H. Fox, C.M.G. (at Shanghai). 

Commercial Secretary. — H. J. Brett. 

Judge — His Honour P. Grain (at Shanghai). 

There are British Consular representatives at Peking, Amoy, Canton 
(O.G.), Changsha, Ohefoo, Cheng-tn, Chinkiang, Chung-king^ Foochow, 
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Hankow (C.G.), Harbin, Ichang, Mukden (C.G.), Newcbwang, Nanking 
(C.G.), Shanghai (C.G.), Swatow, Teng-Yneh, Tien-tsin (C.G.), Yunnan-fu 
(C.G.)j Ningpo, Kashgar (C.G.), Tsinanfu, and Tsingtao. 


Chinese Outer Territories. 

Manchuria. 

Manchuria, lying between the province of Chihli and the Amur river, 
and extending from the Hingan mountains eastwards to Korea and the 
Ussuri river, has an area of about 363,610 square miles and a population, 
according to the latest investigation, of 24,520,661 at July 31, 1927. 
Immigration from the densely crowded parts of Central China is increasing 
the population by almost a million yearly. Manchuria consists of 3 pro- 
vinces, Sheng-King or Keng-tien (area, 66,000 sq. miles ; pop. 16,000,000), 
capital Mukden; Kirin (105,000 sq. miles; pop. 7,600,000), capital 
Kirin ; and Heilung-chiang or the Amur province (203,000 sq. miles : pop. 
2,500,000) with Tsitsihar (Heilung Hsien) (population 30,000) for its 
capital. The chief towns are Mukden, the capital, with about 250,000 
inhabitants; Newchwang (65,600) standing about 30 miles up the Liao 
river, at the mouth of which is the port of Ying-k’ou, often called 
Newchwang. Besides Newchwang, Mukden, An-tung (72,500), Tatung- 
kou, Tiehling, Tung-chiangtzu, and Fakumen are open to commerce. 
Other important towns are Hsin-min-fu, Liao-yang, Feng-hwang-cheng, 
and Taonanfu, a town rapidly risen to importance, on the border of Eastern 
Mongolia. In Kirin province is the town of Chang-chun (Kwangchengtze), 
with 80,000 inhabitants. 

There is no longer a Manchu population in Manchuria. A few scattered 
communities alone remain. Owing to the enormous development of the soya- 
bean industry and the improved railway facilities, Manchuria has grown more 
rapidly in wealth than any other part of China. Manchuria is primarily an 
agricultural country, its soil is one of the richest in the world. Beans, millet, 
wheat and rice are tne principal crops. The area under cultivation in Manchuria 
totals 81,718,945 acres, of which beans occupy 19,193, 766 acres, and wheat 
7,241,087 acres. Formerly the whole of the wheat yield was exported, but 
of late years the flour industry has been growing with the increase in the 
wheat production. There are now some 40 mills in Manchuria, which turn 
out about 15,000,000 sacks annually. Tobacco production in 1926 totalled 
53,126,000 catties. Extensive forests also abound; their estimated extent 
is 28,756,000 acres. The soil of certain districts— especially in the vicinity 
of Mukden and Harbin — is suitable for beet and flax growing, and the 
industry is slowly developing. The raw silk crop in Manchuria in 1925 
amounted to 800,000 piculs, yielding 40,000 piculs tussah. Manchuria is 
rich in minerals, such as coal, iron, gold, silver, lead and asbestos. 

The Bussian leaso of Port Arthur and Talien-wan (called Dalny by 
the Russians and Dairen by the Japanese), and the southern extremity 
of the Liao-tung peninsula and the South Manchuria Railway were 
transferred to Japan by the Portsmouth Peace Conference, September 5, 
1905. On December 22, 1905, China gave official recognition to this 
transfer and granted Japan the right to extend the railway from Mukden 
to Antung at the mouth of the Yalu river, where it connects with the 
Korean railway. In 1912 a branch line (78 miles) from Changchun, the 
northern terminus of the Japanese South Manchuria Railway to Kirin, 

. constructed by joint Japanese and Chinese enterprise, and operated under 
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special convention by the South Manchuria Railway, was opened to traffic. 
The total length of the South Manchuria Railway is 693 miles (Dairen 
to Changchun, main line 438 miles ; branch to Port Arthur, 29 miles ; 
branch to Newchwang, 14 miles; Fushun coal mines, 31 miles ; branch, to 
Yentai, 10 miles ; and Mukden to Antung, 171 miles). On August 1, 1917, 
the whole of the railway system of Rorea (some 1000 miles in length) passed 
under the raanagement of the South Manchuria Railway, giving the latter 
a through line under its own management from Fusan, the Korean port 
nearest J apan, to Changchun, where connection with the railway system to 
Harbin and thence to Leningrad is effected. The total capital of the com- 
pany is 440,000,000 yen, and the operating revenue in 1926, 107,924,000 
yen; net profit, 61,972,000 yen. Besides the South Manchuria Railway, 
Manchuria is traversed by the Chinese Eastern Railway and the Chinese 
Government Railways. The operating revenue of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway in 1927 was 63,000,000 gold roubles; net profit, 10,000,000 gold 
roubles. Railway construction had a fillip in 1924, and work is now in 
progress on lines from Mukden to Kirin, 270 miles ; Taonanfu to Angkangki, 
near ^ Tsitsihar, 144 miles ; Kirin to Tunghua, 130 miles ; Hulan (near 
Harbin) to Hailun, 110 miles; Tahushan to Payantala (Tungliao), 150 
miles. There are 265 post offices and 550 postal agencies. 


Tibet. 

Tibet, extending from the Pamir region eastwards between the Himalaya 
and Kwen-lun mountains to the frontiers of China, has an area of 463,200 
square miles with a population estimated at between 1,500,000 and 6,000,000. 
Probably 2,000,000 is near the mark. The only census ever taken was by 
the Chinese in 1737 and showed a population of 316,300 lamas (monks) 
and 635,950 laity. Lhasa, the capital, has from 15,000 to 20, 000 inhabi- 
tants. The country being bleak and mountainous and strangers having been 
jealously excluded, wide regions are still unexplored. 

Chinese authority was in the past represented by two who had 

charge, respectively, of foreign and military affairs. There were three 
Chinese commandants of troops at Lhasa, Shigatse, and Dingri where the 
permanent military force of about 4,600, provided by China, were mostly 
quartered. There were a few other Chinese officials, but the civil and 
religious administration of the country was left almost entirely to Tibetans. 
The head of the government is the Dalai Lama, who resides at the Po-ta-la 
(or palace) near Lhasa, He acts through a minister or regent appointed 
from among the chief Tibetan Lamas and assisted by five ministers. Early 
in 1908 the territory of Western Szechnen and the adjoining territory of 
Eastern Tibet were united into a new 'special administrative area," Sikang, 
or Szechwan Marches, with Batang, re-named Baanfu, as capital. 

The prevailing religion is Lamaism, a corrupt form of Buddhism, hut 
along with it there exists the Bon, or Shamanistic, faith. In some places 
agriculture is carried on, barley and other cereals as well as pulse and 
vegetables being grown. In some favoured regions fruits, including peaches 
and even grapes, are produced. In other places the pursuits are pastoral, 
the domestic animals being sheep and yak (often crossed with Indian cattle), 
while in some regions there are buffaloes, pigs, and camels. Wool-spinning, 
weaving, and knitting are common, and there are ‘many hands skilful in 
making images and other decorations for religious edifices. The chief 
minerals worked are gold, borax, and salt. There is a large trade with 
China and considerable traffic across the Indian frontier. A telegraph line, 
144 miles long, connects Lhasa with Gyantse. 
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The trade between India and Tibet has to be carried through lofty passes 
between 14,000 and 18,000 feet high, most of which are practically impass- 
able during seasons of heavy rain and snow. Sheep and also crosses between 
yaks and ordinary cattle are used as beasts of burden. The most important 
route into Tibet from India is from Siliguri, near Daiyecling in northern 
Bengal, and across the small Frontier State of Sikkim to Gyantso and 
Yatung in Tibet, the two leading trade marts authorised by the existing 
Oonvention. The other chief means of access to Tibet are from Almora in 
the northern part of the United Provinces, and from Simla over the Simla- 
Tibet road to Gartok in western Tibet, which is at about 14,200 feet elevation 
above the sea. From Almora to Gartok the direction is almost due north, 
and from Simla to Gartok is almost due east. 

For the removal of hmdrances to the Indian trade a treaty was 
made with China in 1890, supplemented by a second treaty in 1893, 
but the hindrances still remained. Consequently, in 1904, the Indian 
Government sent a mission with an escort to arrange matters directly with 
the Tibetan Government. The mission met with a good deal of armed 
opposition, but at length, on September 7, a convention was executed at 
Lhasa. The convention provides for the re-erection of boundary stones 
(alluding to former pastoral disputes) on the Sikkim frontier ; for marts at 
Yatung, Gyangtze, and Gartok for Tibetan and British merchants ; for the 
demolition of forts on the trade routes ; for a Tibetan commissioner to confer 
with British officials for the alteration of the objectionable features of the 
treaty of 1893 ; for the settlement of an equitable customs tariff; for the 
repair of the passes and the appointment of Tibetan and British officials 
at the trade marts. China X)aid an indemnity of 2,500,000 rupees 
(166,666Z.), and the evacuation of the Chumbi valley by the British 
began in February, 1908. Further, no Tibetan territory may be 
sold, leased or mortgaged to any foreign Power, nor may Tibetan affairs, or 
Tibetan public works, be subject to foreign management or interference without 
the consent of the British. The adhesion of China to this convention was 
secured by an agreement signed at Peking on April 27, 1906. Under the 
Convention of August 31, 1907, Great Britain and Russia agree not to enter 
into negotiation with Tibet except through the Chinese Government, nor 
to send representatives to Lhasa. But this engagement does not affect the 
provisions of the British-Tibetan convention of September 7, 1904, ratified 
by China in 1906. Negotiations were begun at Simla in Sept. 1907, for the 
conclusion of Trade Relations between India and Tibet, and were brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion in April, 1908. 

Sin-Kiang, or the New Dominion, consists of Chinese Turkestan, Kulja, 
and Kashgaria, and comprises all Chinese dependencies lying between 
Mongolia on the north and Tibet on the south. It is now regarded as a 
separate province, its Governor residing at Urumchi, or Tihwafu, the capital. 
Its area is estimated at about 550,340 square miles and population at about 
1,200,000. The inhabitants are of various races, known as Turki 
(Kashgari, Kalmuk, Khirghiz, Taranchi, etc.), mostly Mohammedan and 
Chinese, who have of recent years gi*eatly increased in numbers. The 
chief towns are Hi, Kashgar, Yarkand, Khotan, and Aksu. The country 
is administered under Chinese officials, residing at Unimchi, the sub- 
ordinates being usually natives of the country. In regions about the 
Kashgar and Yarkand rivers the soil is fertile, irrigation is practised, 
and cereals, fruits and vegetables are ^own. Other productions of the 
country are wool, cotton, and silk. Jade is worked, and in some districts 
gold is found. The whole territory is yearly increasing in population 
and prosperity. A trade agreement with Soviet Russia wa.s signed in 1924. 

BHtishC(mul~G(meral at Kashgar^ — Lieut. -Colonel R. A. Lyalh 
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Mongpolia, 

The vast and indefinite tract of country called Mongolia stretches 
from the Khinghan mountains on the east to the Tarbagatai mountains on 
the west, being intersected towards its western end by the Altai 
mountains and the Irtish river. On the north it is bounded by Siberia 
and on the south by the outer Kan-su and other regions which are united 
into Sin-Kiang. The area of Mongolia is about 1,875,000 square miles, and 
its population about 7f> 0,000. A wide tract in the heart of this region is 
occupied by the Desert of Gobi which extends south-westwards into Chinese 
Turkestan. The inhabitants are nomadic Mongols and Kalmucks who range 
the desert with camels, horses, and sheep. Even in fertile districts they are 
little ^ven to agriculture. But of recent years there has been a great 
extension of Chinese immigration, and a large area of what was known as 
Mongolia, extending from China proper and Manchuria to the Gobi Desert, 
is now indistinguishable from Chinese territory, and has in fact been 
absorbed within Chinese administration in Manchuria. Chinese settlers are 
gradually invading the Gobi Desert. Irrigation alone is needed. Inner 
Mongolia and portions of the adjacent provinces in China proper have been 
divided into three special districts or administrative areas, Jehol, Ohahar, and 
Suiyuan, each of which is governed by a Tartar- General (Tu’tun) appointed 
by the Chinese Government. The chief town or centre of population is Urga, 
170 miles due south of Kiakhta, a frontier emporium for the caravan trade 
carried on with China across the Gobi Desert. Kiakhta is a Siberian frontier 
town, and stands about 100 miles from the south end of Lake Baikal. Chief 
exports are wool, skins and hides, furs, horns, &c. During the summer 
months motor-car services crosses the Gobi desert, the journey between 
Kalgan and Urga occupying three days. It was inaugurated in 1917. 

Many gold mines are found in Outer Mongolia, but few are worked. 
There are also deposits of copper, silver, iron, and tin. 

For a history of political events in Mongolia from 1912 to 1923, see The 
Statesman’s Ybak-Book for 1923, p, 794. 

Since March, 1915, Mongolia has had a legal currency of its own, but 
recent political troubles have delayed the passing of the system of barter in 
business transactions. 

Buddhist Lamaism is the prevalent form of religion, the Lamas having 
their residence at Urga and other centres. 


Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning China. 

1. Ghina* 

Official Publications. 

Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs Reports. Shanghai. 

Hertslef s China Treaties. Treaties, Ao., hctween Great Britain and China, and be- 
tween China and Foreign Powers ; and Orders in Counoil, Rules, Regulations, Acts of 
Pkrli’ament, Decrees, &c., affecting British Interests In China, in force on January 1, 1908. 
3rd ed. 2 vols, London, 1908. 

Rockhill’s Treaties and Conventions with or concerning China and Korea, 1894-1904. 
Washington, 1904, 

Treaties between China and Foreign States. 2 vols. 2nd edition, 1917. Chinese 
Maritime Customs, Shanghai. 

Annual Reports on the Working of the Chinese Post 0£3ce. Peking. 

Annual Reports on the Working of the Chinese Post OfElce Savings Bank, Peking. 

The Chinese Economic Bulletin ; The Chinese Economic Monthly. (Both issued by the 
Chinese Government Bureau of Economic Information.) 
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Non-Offioial Publications. 

The China Tear Book (edited by H. G. W. Woodhead). Tientsin and London- Annual. 
Tlie China Mission Tear Book. (The China Continuation Committee.) Shanghai. 
Annual. 

The Chinese Social and Political Science Review. Peking. Quarterly. 

The New Atlas and Commercial Gazetteer. Dingle. Shanghai, 

The Bncyclopsedia Sinica. (Samuel Cooling.) London, 1918. 

An official guide to Eastern Asia. Trans-continental connections between Euiope and 
Asia. Vol. IV. China. Prepared by the Impenal Japanese Government Railways. 
Tokyo, 1924. 

Ayiicongh (Florence), A Chinese Mirror. London, 1925. 

Sail (J. D.), Things Chinese. 5th edition, revised by B. C. Werner. London, 1926. 
Baker (J. E.), Explaining China. London, 1927. 

Baa (M J.), The Foreign Relations of Cliina. London, 1922. — Modern Democracy in 
China. Shanghai, 1924, 

Bland (J.O.P.), and Backhouse (E.), China under the Empress Dowager. London, 1011. 
— Recent Events and Present Policies in China. (By Bland). London, 1912.— Annals 
and Memoirs ofthe Court of Peking. London,1914.— China, Japan and Korea London, 1921. 

Bonnard (A.), In China A philosophic presentation of Chinese civilisation. The inner 
life of China, its art and letters, the break-up ofthe old regime London, 1926, 

Bredon (J.), Peking. An historical and intimate description of its chief places of 
interest. Shanghai, 1922. 

Broomhall (Marshall), The Chinese Empire. 1907. —Islam in China. 1910. — Atlas of 
China, London, 1917. 

Bttr7c7i«rif (Martha), Chinesische Kultstatten und Kultgebrauche. Brlenbach, 1920. 
Burton (L. H. D.), The Eastern Road. London, 1924. 

Cheng (S G.), Modern China. Oxford, 1920. 

Collins (W. F.), Mineral Enterprise m China. London, 1918. 

Gordier (H.), Histoire des flelations de la Chine avec les Puissances Occidentales 
(1800-1900). 2 vols. Paris, 1901-02.— Histoiie G^nerale de la Chine. 4 vols. Paris, 1921. 
— La Chine. Paris, 1921. 

Dickinson (G. Lowes), Appearances. London, 1914.— An Essay on the Civilization 
of India, China, and Japan. London, 1914. 

Douglas (R. K.), Confucianism and Taoism. London, 1893.— Society in China. 
London, 1894.— Li Hung Chang. London, 1895.— China. In ‘ Story of the Nations ’ Series, 
2nd ed. London, 1900. — Europe and the Far Bast. New edition. Cambridge, 1912. 

Dubarhld' (G.), La Chine Contemporaine Politique Bt Bcononiique. A complete 
survey of events since 1911. Pans, 1P26. 

Duhosq (Andrd), L’EvoIution de la Chine. Pans, 1920.— La Chine on Face des 
Puissances. Pans, 1926. 

Btherton (Lt-Col. P. T.), China : The Facts. London, 1927.— The Crisis in China. 
Boston, 1927. 

Farjenel (F.), A travers la revolution Chinoise. Paris, 1914. (English Translation). 
Through the Chinese Revolution. London. 1915. 

Ferrin (A. W.), Chinese Currency and Finance (Official United States Publication). 
Washington, 1919. 

GanMe (S. D.),aiid Burgess (J. S.), Peking. A Social Survey. New York, 1921. 

Ceil (W. E ), Great Wall of China. London, 1909.— Eighteen Capitals of China. 
London. 1011 

Gilbert (R ), What’s Wrong witli China. London, 1926. 

Giles (H. A.), China and the Manchus. Cambridge, 1012. 

Goodnov} (F. J.), China. An analysis of economic, political and social aspects. 
Baltimore, 1926. 

Qowm (H. H.)and Hall (J. W.), An Outline History of China. London, 1926. 

Griff>8 (W. E.), China’s Story, in Myth, Legend, Art, and Annals. London, 1922. 

Qroot (J. J. M. de), The Religious Systems of China. 0 vols. 1910. 

Guide Madrolle. Chine du Snd, Java, Japan. Paris, 1916. 

Savret (P. P.), Chambeau, and Soang (P.), Variates Sinologiques, No. 52. Melanges 
Bur la chronologie chinoise. I. Notes ooncernant la chronologie chinoise. II. Prol6gO' 
m6nes i la concordance ndomdnique. Shanghai, 1020. 

JHodgkin (H. T.), China in the Family of Nations. London, 1923. ' 

JBTosie (A.), Three Years in Western China. Newed. London, 1897. On the Trail of 
the Opium Poppy. London, 1914. 

Hovelaque (Emile), La Chine. Paris, 1920. English translation. London, 1923. 

Hsieh (Pao Cliao), The Oovernineut of China (1644-1911). Baltimore, 1025. 

JSsu (M.C.), Railway Problems in China. London, 1915. 

Suang (Peng-hna), Public Debt in China. London and New York, 1919. 

Hway-ttny, A Chinaman’s Opinion of Us and of his Own Country. Translated by 
J. A. Makepeace. London, 1927. 
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Joh'iuen (Julia E ), China and Japan (a bibliosraphy). New York, 1922. 

Santi (E.), The Currencies of China. Shanghai, 192d. 

Kinn (L. M. ), China in Turmoil. London, 1927. 

Krame (F. E. A.), Geschichte Ostasiens. 2 vols GSttingen, 1027. 

Kuo (Ping'Wen), The Chinese System of Public Education. London and New York, 
1911 


Laufer (B.), Sino-Iranica. Chinese Contributions to the History of Civilisation in 
Ancient Iran. Chicago, 1920. 

Lee (M. P.), Economic History of China. With special reference to agriculture. New 
York, 1921. 

Legendre (A. P ), La Civilisation Chmoise Moderns. Paris, 1920. 

Legge (J.), Chinese Classics, with Translations, Prolegomena, &c. New ed. 7 vols. 
Oxford, 1898. 

Leong (Y. K.), and Tao (L. K.), Village and Town Life in China. London, 1924. 

Lku \\). K.), China’s Industries and Finance. Shanghai, 1927. 

Maegowan (J.), Imperial History of China. Shanghai, 1906. 

MacMurray (John V. A ), Treaties and Agreements with and concerning China, 1894- 
1919. 2 vols. New York, 1921. 

MacNairi^B. F.), Modem Chinese History. Shanghai, 1925. — China’s New Nationalism. 
New York, 1926. 

Magrmi (Luciano), La Cina d’oggi. Milan, 1925, 

Mallori/ (W. H ), China : Land of Famine. New York, 1926. 

Morse (H. B.), The Trade and Administration of the Chinese Empire. Third edition. 
London, 1921.-— Gilds of China. London, 1909.— The International Eolations of the 
Chinese Empire, 3 vols. London, 1911-18. 

Moule (A. B ), New China and Old. London, 1902, — The Chinese People. London, 
1913. 

Musso (G. D.), La Cina ed i Cinesi : Loro Leggi e Costuini. 2 vols. Milan, 1926. 

Nord (A.), Die Handelsvertrage Chinas. Leipzig, 1920. 

Norton (H. K ), China and the Powers. London, 1927. 

Otte (F ), China. Perthes, 1927. 

Oxenham (E. L.), Historical Atlas of the Chinese Empire. 2nd ed. London, 1898. 
Parker (B. H.), China, her History, Diplomacy, and Commerce. London, 1917.— John 
Chinaman and a few Others. London, 1901.— China Past and Present. London, 1908. — 
China and Reli^on. London, 1905.— A Thousand Years of tlie Tartars. 2nd edition. 
London, 1924. 

Pereira (G.), Peking to Lhasa. London, 1926. 

Pollard (S.), In Unknown China. London, 1920. 

Putnam Weale (B. L.), The Fight for the Republic in China. London, 1918.— The 
Truth about China and Japan. London, 1921. 

Keid (Gilbert), China Captive or Free ? London, 1922. 

Reinsch (P. S.), An American Diplomat in China. London, 1922. 

Remer (C. F,), The Foreign Trade of China. New York, 1926. , ^ . 

Riehthofen (Perd. von), China; Brgebnisse eigener Relsen und darauf gegrundeter 
Studien. Vols, I.-V., and Atlases. Berlin, 1882-1912 _ „ 

Rockhill iW. W.), Inquiry into the Population of China (Prom Smit^onian Muse. 
Coll., vol. 47, pt. 3). Washington, 1904.- The 1910 Census of the Population of China 
Leyden, 1912. ^ 

Roe (A. S ), Chance and Change in Modern China. London, 1920. 
jRitsseZKB-), The Problem of China. London, 1922. ^ 

Sargent (A. J.), Anglo-Chinese Diplomacy and Commerce. Oxford, 1907. 

Schmitthenner (H.), Chinesische Landsehaften und Stadte. Stuttgait, 192 i. . 

Shaw (K. W.), Democracy and Finance in China : a Study in the Development of Fiscal 


Systems and Ideals. New York, 1926. 

Shaw (N.), Chinese Forest Trees and Timber Supply. London, 1915. 

(Hsu), China after the War. Peking, 1922. 

Smith (0. A. Middleton), The British in China and Far Eastern Trade. London, 192 < . 
Smith (W.), A Geographical Study of Coal and Iron in China Liverpool, 1926. 

SootJull (W. E.), China and the West. Oxford and London, 1925. ^ 

Steigei' (G. N.), China and the Occident : The Origin and Development of the Boxer 
Movement. London, 1927, ^ 

Sun Yat Sen (Dr,>, The International Development of China. London, 1923. 

TAvg Leang-Li, ChuiSL in RevolU London, 1927. ^ , 4 .. v 4 .™ 

Tyau (M T. ZX The Legal Obligations arising out of Treaty Relations between China 
and other States. Shanghai, 1917.— China’s New Constitution and International Pro- 
blems. Shanghai, 1918.— China Awakened. New York, 1922. ^ t inon 

Vinaeke (Harold M.), Modern Constitutional Development m China. London, 1920.— 
Problems of Industrial Development in China. Ijondon, 1926. 

Wagel (8. B.), Finance in China. Shanghai, I915.-Chinese Currency and Banking. 
Shanghai, 1915. 

_ Wagner (W.), Die Chinesische Landwirtschaft. Berlin, 1927. 
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Warner (L.)* The Long Old Road in China. New York, 1926, 

Weal (B. L. P.), The Vanished Empire. London, 1926, —Why China Sees Red. 
London, 1920. 

Werner (E. T C.), China of the Chinese, London, 1919.— Myths and Legends of China. 
London, 1922. 

Wlieeler (W. R ), China and the World War. New York, 1919. 

F^y«c(Sir F.), China and Foreign Powers ; An Historical Review of their Relations. 
London, 1927. 

Wilhelm (R ), Die Seele Chinas. Berlin, 1926. 

William (B. T ), China Yesterday and To-day. New York, 1924. 

Wilkinson 'H. P.) The Family in Classical China. Loudon, 1927. 

Willoughby (W W.), Foreign Rights and Interests in China Baltimore, 1920. 

Wong Ching-waii China and the Nations. Translated and edited hy I-Sen Teng and 
John Nind Smith. Loadon, 1927. 

Wood (G, Z.), China, the United States and the Anglo- Japanese Alliance. The Chino- 
Japanese Treaties of 1915. The Twenty-one Demands. New York, 1921.— The Shantung 
Question. Loudon, 1922. 

Woodhead (H. G. W.), The Truth about the Chinese Republic. London, 1926. 

Ten (H. L.), A Survey of Constitutional Development in China. New York and 
London, 1911, 


2. Chinese Dependencies. 

Manchuria, 

Christie (D.), Thirty Years in Moukden. London, 1914. 

Clyde (P. H.), International Rivalries in Manchuria, 16S9-1922. Ohio, 1927. 

Hosie (A.), Manchuria: its People, Resources, and Recent History. London, 1901. 

Kemp (E G ), The Pace of Manchuria, Korea, and Russian Turkestan, London, 1912. 

Kinnomki (Adachi), Manchuria, a Survey. New York, 1925. 

Little (A ), The Par East. Oxford, 1905. 

OrloffQH. A.), DieEroberung de3>MandRchureidurchdie Transbaikal-Kosaken im Jahre 
1900. [Trans, from Russ.] Strassburg, 1904.— Die Mandschurei. [Trans, from Russ.] 
Berlin, 1904, 

Ross ( Rev, J, ), The Manchus; or the Reigning Dynasty of China , their Rise and Progress. 
London, 1880. 

Weale (B. L. P.), Manchu and Muscovite. London, 1904.— The Re-shaping of the Far 
East London, 1905. — The Truce in the East and its Aftermath. London, 1907. — The 
Coming Struggle in Eastern Asia. Loridon, 1908.— Conflict of Colour. London. 1910. 

The Economic History of Manchuria. Seoul, 1921 (published by'the Bank of Chosen, 
Korea). 

Tibet. 

Papers on Tibet. Cd. 1920. London, 1904.- -Further Papers on Tibet. Cd. 20— 
London, 1904.— Further Papers on Tibet. No. IH , Cd, 2370. London, 1905. 

Amundsen (E.), In the Land of the Lamas. London, 1910. 

Bell (Sir C.), Tibet Past and Present. London, 1927. 

Candler (K.), On the Road to Lhasa. — The Unveiling of Lhasa. London, 1905. 

Bavid’NeeliA.), My Journey to Lhasa. London, 1927. 

Combe (G.), A Tibetan on Tibet. London, 1925 

Conolly (Louise), Tibet. Newark, N. J , 1921. 

Dunean (Jane E.), A Summer Ride through Western Tibet. London, 1906. 

Karrer (Reginald). On the Eaves of the World. 2 vols. London, 1917. 

Fergusson (W. N.), Adventure, Sport and Travel on the Tibetan Steppes. London, 
1911. 

Gregory (J. W. and C. J ), To the Alps of Chinese Tibet. London, 1929. 

Keher (A R. and K. M.), In Himalayan Tibet. London, 1920. 

Eedin (Sven), Through Asia. 2 vols. London. 189«.— Central Asia and Tibet. 2 vols. 
London, 1903.— Adventures m Tibet. London, 1904.— Trans-Himalaya. 8 vols. London, 
1913. 

LColdieh (Sir T.), Tibet the Mysterious. In ‘Story of Exploration’ Scries. London, 
1906. 

King (Mrs. Louis), We Tibetans. London, 1926. 

London (P.), Lhasa : The Tibet Expedition, 1903-04. 2nd ed. London, 1900. 

Lansdell (H.), Chinese Central Asia ; a Ride to Little Tibet. 2 vols. London, 
,1893. 

Legendre (A F.), Massif Sino-Thlbetain. Paris, 1916. 

Sherring(G. A), Western Tibet and the British Borderland. London, 1906. 

Tqfel (A), Meine Tibetrelse. Erne Studienfahrt durch das nordwestUche China xmd 
dnrch die innere Mongolei in das dstliche Tibet. 2 vois. Berlin, 1914. 
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Waddell (L. A.), Llassa and its Mysteries. Srd ed. London, 1906. 
Ward (F. Kingdon), The Mystery Rivers of Tibet. London, 1923. 
Younghushand (F. B.), India and Tibet. London, 1910. 


Chinese Turhestan. 

Cable (M.), and French (F.), Through Jade Gate and Central Asia: an Accoimt of 
J onrneys in Kansu, Tui'kestan, and the Gobi Desert. London, 1927. 

Church (P. W.), Chinese Turkestan with Caravan and Riile. London, 1901. 

Cobbold (B. P ), Inmost Asia. London, 1900. 

Huntington (Ellsworth). The Pulse of Asia. London, 1908. 

MerzbacTier (G.), An Expedition into the Central Tlan Shan Mountains. London, 
1905. * 

Skrinc (G. P.), Chinese Central Asia. London, 1926. 

Stein (M, A.), The Sand- Buried Ruins of Khotan. London, 1903.— Ancient Khotan. 
2 vols. Oxford, 1907. Ruins of Desert Cathay. London, 1912, 

Sykes (Miss Ella) and Sykes (Sir Percy), Through Deserts and Oases of Central Asia. 
London, 1920. 

Taylor (Miss A ), Travel and Adventure in Tibet. London, 1902. 


Mongolia. 

Andrews (R. Chapman), Across Mongolian Plains. New York, 1921. 

Bulstrode (Beatrix), A Tour in Mongolia. London, 1920. 

Campbell (0. W.), Journeys in Mongolia. In Geogr. Journal for November, 1903.— 
Report on a Journey in Mongolia. China. No. 1. 1904. See a^so China. No. 3. 1904. 
Carruthers (Douglas), Unknown Mongolia. London, 1913. 

Con8ten{B . ), Weideplatze der Mongolen, Vol. 1 Berlin, 1920. 

Gilmour (J ), Among the Mongols. London, 1888.— More about the Mongols. 
London, 18^'8. 

Hedley (J.), Tramps in Dark Mongolia London, 1910. 

Karamiseheff (yf.)y Mongolia and Western China. Tienstin, 1925. 

Kent {A. S. ), Old Tartar Trails. Shanghai, 1920. 

Kozloj^ (K.), Works of the Expedition of the Imperial Bnssian Geographical Society 
in Mongolia and Kham (Tibet) during 1889-1901. [Russian.) Vol. I. St. Petersburg, 
1906-06, Eng. Trans, in Geographical Journal for April May, and June, 1908. London.— 
Mongolia and the dead city of Khara Khoto, 1907-1909. Moscow, 1923. 

Ohrutsehew (V. A.), Report of Journeys, 1892-94, m Central Mongolia, «Src. (in Russian). 
St. Petersburg, 1901. 

Penry’Ayseough (H. G. 0.) and Otter-Barry (Captain R. B.), With the Russians in 
Mongolia. London, 1914. 

Riborovslty (V. T.), Works of the Expedition of the Imperial Russian Geographical 
Society in Central Asia under V. T. Rihorovsky. (In Russian.] St. Petersburg, 1900. 

Parliamentary Paper [Cd. 6604] containing the Russo-Mongolian Agreement, Nov. 8, 
1912. London, 1913. 

Russian Orange Book. Published April 6, 1914. 

Sowerby (A. de C.), Sport and Science on the Sino-Mongolian Frontier. London, 1918, 


COLOMBIA. 

(La RBPtzBLicA DB Colombia.) 

CoRstitutioR aRd GoverRmeRt. 

The Republic of Colombia, wbicli in colonial days was called ‘Vice-royalty 
of New Granada/ gained its independence of Spain in 1819, and was 
officially constituted December 27, 1819. Soon after it formed with Vene- 
zuela and Ecuador the State of * Greater Colombia,* which continued for 
about ten years. It then split up into Venezuela, Ecuador, and the Republic 
of New Granada, on February 29, 1832, The Constitution of April 1, 1858, 
changed New Granada into a confederation of eight States, under the name 
of Confederation Gxanadina. On September 20, 1861, the convention of 
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Bogota brought out the confederatioii under the new name of United 
States of New Granada, with nine States. On May 8, 1863, an impi’oved 
Constitution was formed, and the States took the name of the United States 
of Colombia. The revolution of 1885 brought about another change, and 
the National Council of Bogota, composed of two delegates from each State, 
promulgated the Constitution of August 4, 1886. The sovereignty of the 
States was abolished, and they became simple departments, with governors 
appointed by the President of the Republic, though they have retained 
some of their old rights, such as the management of their own finances. 
At present there are 14 departments, 3 “ Intendencies,” and 6 commissaries. 

The legislative power lests with a Congress of two Houses, called the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. The Senate contains 34 Senators 
elected indirectly by electors specially chosen for the purpose. The 
House of Representatives consists of 92 members elected by the people 
in 17 electoral circumscriptions (one for every 50,000 of population). 
Senators are elected for 4 years, Representatives for 2 years. 

The President is elected by direct vote of the people for a term of 4 years, 
and is not eligible for re-election until 4 years afterwards ; his salary is 
18,000 gold dollars per annum. Congress elects, for a term of one year, two 
substitutes, one of whom, failing the President during a presidential term, 
fills the vacancy. 

President of the Republic. — Dr. Miguel Abadi'a Mtndez, Elected February 
14, 1926. Holds office from August 7, 1926, to August 7, 1930. Born 
1867. 

The ministries are those of the Interior, Foreign Affairs, Finance, War, 
Public Instruction, Industries, Public Works, and Post and Telegraphs. 


Area and Population. 

The area of the Republic is estimated at about 440,846 square miles. 
It has a coastline of about 1,109 miles, of which 641 miles are on the 
Caribbean Sea and 468 miles on the Pacific Ocean. The area and population 
of the 14 departments, 3 intendencies and 6 commissaries were, according to 
the census of 1918 (October 14), as follows (the capitals in brackets). 



Area 

Census Population, 1918 


sq, miles 

Males 

Females 

Indians 

Total 

Departments. 

Antioquia (Medellin). , 
Atldntico (Barranquilla) 
Bolivar (Cartagena) 

Boyac4 (Tunja) 

Caldas (Manizales) . 

Cauca (Popaydn) . 
Oandinamarca (Bogota) . 

Huila (Neiva) .... 
Magdalena (Santa Marta) 
Narifiio (Pasto) . 

Santander Norte (Odcnta) 
Santander Sur (Bncaranianga) 

22,752 

1,008 

22,320 

10,460 

7,880 

20,403 

8,046 

8,100 

10,080 

9,360 

6,266 

17,865 

10,080 

3,807 

390,780 
04,064 
216,513 
811,300 
210,041 
116,182 
886,276 
74,186 
108,289 
107,798 
117,275 
212,842 1 
102,007 
132,786 

426,446 
71,728 
240,698 
342,507 
212,096 
122,109 
426,760 
109,1.')1 
103,106 
172,967 
121,900 
220,819 
106,805 
' 138,848 

3,800 

488 

823,226 

185,792 

457,111 

667,167 

428,137 

288,779 

812,036 

183,837 

211,396 

840,765 

239,235 

439,161 

828,812 

•271,633 

Tolima (Ibogad) 

Valle (Cali) .... 

— 
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Census Population, 191S 


Area 



sq. miles 

Males 

Females 

Indians 

Total 

Intendencies. 






Choed (QuibdO) 

Meta ( Villa viceneio) 

San Andi’es y Providencia 

G8,127 

86,026 

0,473 

2,966 

36,880 

5,198 

2,987 

18,480 

22,400 

91,386 

34,071 

6,953 

Commissaries. 






Aranca (Arauca) 

Caqueta (Plorencia) 

Goajira (San Antonio) . 
Putumayo (Mocoa) . 

Vatip^s (Calamar) . 

Vichada (Vichada) . 

— 

3,013 

2,963 

10,591 

3,005 

477 

2SG 

3,237 

2,891 

12,061 

3,505 

278 

254 

6CC 

68,900 

33,600 

6,600 

1 5,000 

7,510 

74,254 

22,652 

40,770 

6,355 

5,540 

Grand Total . 

440,840 

2,749,898 

2,947,251 

1 158,428 

5,855,077 


In 1923 there were 27,651 marriages, 176,055 births, and 90,184 deaths. 

Estimated population in 1923, 6,617,833. 

On Kovember 3, 1903, Panama asserted its independence and was formed 
into a separate Republic. On April 6, 1914, Colombia signed a treaty with 
the United States, at Bogotd, agreeing to recognise the independence of Panama 
and receiving as indemnity for the Panama Canal zone 25 million dollars 
(5 millions sterling) and certain rights in the zone. This Treaty was rati6ed 
by the United sSites Senate on April 20, 1921, and hy the Colombian 
Congress on December 24, 1921. {See Introduction of The Statesman’s 
Year-Book, 1915.) Most of the boundary line with Brazil is still unde- 
fined, and there are frontier difficulties with Peru. With Ecuador a 
boundary treaty was signed in 1917. The old frontier difference with 
Venezuela was settled by the Swiss Federal Council in 1922. 

The capital, Bogota (census population on July 15, 1918, 143,994 ; esti- 
mated population on October 14, 1923, 166,148), lies 8,600 feet above the sea. 
The chief commercial towns are Barranquilla (81,330), connected with the 
coast at Puerto Colombia hy 17 miles of railway ; Manizales (62,000) ; 
Cartagena (68,119); Medellin (86,641), a mining centre; Cali (68,777); 
Bucaramanga (30,266) ; Cdcixta (40,151), the last two being coffee centres. 
On July 4, 1925, the city of Manizales was completely destroyed by hre. 


Eeligion and Instruction. 

The religion of the nation is Roman Catholicism. There are 4 Catholic 
archbishops, viz. of Bogota, Cartagena, Medellin, and Popayan, the first 
having 4 suffragans and the other three 2 each. One of the sufl'ragan sees 
is Panamd, belonging to ecclesiastical province of Cartagena, and now also to 
the Republic of Panamd. Other forms of religion being permitted, so long 
as their exercise is ‘ not contrary to Christian morals nor to the law.’ 

There is a Ministry of Public Instruction which has the supreme direction 
of education throughout the Republic. In 1924 there were 6,674 primary 
schools with 395,541 pupils; 302 secondary schools with 6,569 pupils; 25 
industiial schools with 1,392 children; and 6 art schools with 399 pupils. 
There were in 1924, 17 normal schools with 911 pupils. The oldest 
University is that of Bogota (founded 1572). This and the School of 
Mines at Medellin are national institutions. The other Universities axe 
departinental. They are the Universities of Antiot^uia at Medellin (founded 
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1822), with lj007 students in 1926, of Cartagena, of Cauca at Popayan (founded 
in 1827), and of Pasto. Primary education is gratuitous but not compulsory. 

The Republic possesses a national library, museum, and observatory 
at Bogota. 

Finance. 

Revenue and expenditure for 6 years in gold pesos : — 


Tear 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1 Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

19i22 

1923 

1924 

23,903,580 

33,535,104 

33,380,850 

28,211,822 

30,501,787 

38,923,988 

I 1925 

1926 

1927 

40,158,551 

55,648,914 

44,890,434 

43,339,650 

47,644,104 

44,896,434 


The main items of estimated expenditure in 1927 were: Treasury, 
8,797,997 pesos; Public Works, 16,881,182 pesos; War, 3,631,091 pesos; 
Posts and Telegraphs, 4,217,967 pesos ; and Public Health and Instruction, 
3,862,677 pesos. The main items of estimated revenue in 1927 were: — 
National Properties, 8,243,398 pesos; Posts and Telegraphs, 1,594,076 
pesos; Customs, 30,469,130 pesos. 

The external debt on June 30, 1927, amounted to 12,406,663 pesos, 
equal to 2,481,330^., made up mainly as follows: — Consolidated external 
debt of 1896, 983,2007.; five per cent. Government bonds of 1906, specially 
secured on the Bogota-Sabana Railway, 169,0007., six per cent, external 
gold loan of 1911, 213,8407., six per cent, external debt of 1913, 1,144,5627., 
and Puerto Wilches Railway Bonds, 399,9207. 

The internal debt on June 30, 1927, was 8,921,849 pesos. In addition 
the Departments have debts totalling 30,000,000 pesos, and the municipal- 
ities, 15,500,000 pesos. 


Defence. 

Military service is compulsory, from 1 to 1| years. The permanent army 
consists of 3 divisions of 2 brigades of 2 regiments of infantry ; total 12 
infantry regiments ; 1 cavalry regiment of 4 squadrons ; 1 artillery regiment ; 
1 engineer battalion ; 1 transport battalion of 3 companies. The peace 
effective in 1925 was 371 officers and 6,015 other ranks. In war time every 
fit Colombian is compelled to serve, and the war effective is about 60,000. 
The infantry are armed with rifles of the improved Remington pattern, 
with the French Gras rifle, and with the 88 pattern Mauser. 

Colombia has 1 seagoing gunboat, 3 coastguard patrol vessels built in 
1926, 2 river gunboats, and several motor launches for customs services. 

Production and Industry. 

Only a small section of the country is under cultivation. Much of the 
soil is fertile, but of no present value, from want of means of communication 
and transport. Coffee is the staple product ; amount exported 1926, 
2,454,242 hags (147,256 metric tons). Tobacco is also grown ; cotton 
is produced in Magdalena, Bolivar, Antioquia and Santander, and is be- 
ginning to be cultivated in Boyaca, Tolima, and Cunciinamarca. Cotton 
area in 1923, was approximately 112,500 acres, and the production was 
estimated at 7,300,000 lbs. Cocoa, sugar, vegetable ivory, tagua (or vege- 

E ' i ivory nut), and dyewoods are produced, besides wheat, maize, 
tains, &c. Banana cultivation is extending, and near Santa Marta 
rge amount of capital is invested in this industry. The rubber tree 
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grows wild, and its cultivation has begun. Tolu balsam is cultivated, and 
copaiba trees are tapped but are not cultivated. Dye and .jedar woods are 
abundant on the Magdalena River, but little or no wood of any sort is 
exported. The exports of Panama hats in 1926 amounted to 07,966 kilos, 
valued at 672,608 dollars. The prineiial manufacturing centres are Bogotd, 
MedeUin, Barranquilla, and Cartagena. 

Colombia is rich in minerals, and gold is found in allthe departments. 
The mines are in Antioqnia, Canea, Caldas, Tolima, and Narino. Other 
minerals, more or less worked, are copper, lead, mercury, cinnabar, 
manganese, emeralds, and platinum (first discovered in Colombia in 
1735), which is found in abundance in the alluvial deposits of the Choco 
Kiver and in the basins of the San Juan and Condoto Rivers. The working 
of the emerald mines is a Government monopoly. The ehiet mines are those 
of Muzo and Obivor. No statistics of their output are published, but 
they are said to yield 1,000,000 pesos worth of stones per annum. Nearly all 
the emeralds mined to-day come from Colombia. The Pradera iron works 
north-east of Bogota have a capacity of 30 tons of pi<T iron daily. In 
the immediate neighbourhood of the works are coal, iron*^ limestone, sand, 
manganese, and fireclay deposits, which render the locality highly favour- 
able for the development of metallurgical industries. The extraction of 
salt from the mines and the evaporation at the numerous natural salt pans 
along the coast are a Government monopoly. Rock salt is lonnd chiefly in 
the Department of Cundinamarca and the Meta Intendencla. The most 
important mines are situated at Zipaquira, north of Bogota. In several of 
the departments there are extensive deposits of coal, the largest producing 
mines being those near Amaga, which supplies the needs of the Amaga and 
Antioqnia railroads. Petroleum is also found (6,444,000 barrels in 1926), 
while deposits of asphalt, lime, ceramic clay, mica, asbestos, graphite and 
other minerals are known to exist, but have not yet been given extensive 
development. On the coasts there are valuable pearl fisheries which the 
Government has under exploitation at present. The richest beds are on the 
north coast of the Goajira Peninsula, from Cabo de la Vela to Castilletes. 

Commerce. 


Imports and exports for 6 years 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 1 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

1921 

1922 

1923 

& 

6,611,386 

8,829,605 

11,632,458 

£ 1 

8,389,010 
10,768,266 1 

18,171,291 1 

1924 

1925 

1926 

£ 

10,469,582 

17,165,941 

22,288,128 

£ 

14,093,867 

16,872,6771 

22,848,490 


1 The coffee exports are here undervalued, as the price given in the shipping 
documents are merely nominal. 


Trade by principal countries (1924) in pesos gold : — 


Imports 

1024 

Exports 

1924 

United States 
United Kingdom 
Spain . 

France . 

Italy . . . 

Germany 




26,194,905 

11,273.645 

1,069,712 

2,370,166 

1,664,824 

5,094,029 

United States . . . 

United Kingdom . , 

Venezuela , . , , 

Holland . ! , ! 

Mexico . . ! , , 

69,002,850 

8,234,195 

6,694,864 

2,844,674 

801,592 
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The principal articles of export (1924) were, in gold pesos -Coffee, 
68,793,358 (1925, 66,579,916 pesos) ; hides, 2,906,486 ; bananas, 4,463,640 ; 
gold, 1,917,683; silver, 180,850 ; platinam, 3,941,289. 

About 67 per cent, of the coffee exported from CoJombia goes to the 
United States ; cotton to Liverpool or Havre. Columbia shipped 10,897,959 
stems of bananas in 1926, valued at 9,808,163 dollars (U.S.), as against 
9,918,815 stems in 1926 valued at 8,926,934 dollars. United States took 
about 20 per cent, of the crop. The chief imports are food-stuffs (5.742,509 
pesos in 1924), drugs (2,117,467 pesos in 1924), metals (6,016,912 pesos 
in 1924), and textiles (19,572,654 pe.sos in 1924). 

Total trade between United Kingdom and Colombia for 5 years : — 


- 

1923 

1924 

1925 

192G 

1927 

Imports from Colombia into U. K. 
Exports to Colombia from U.K. 

£ 

1,463,395 

2,720,851 

£ 

1,639,855 

2,701,964 

£ 

1,577,674 

8,874,970 

£ 

1,832 060 
8,768,239 

£ 

2,302,628 

3,457,808 


Shipping and CommimicatioiLs. 

Owing to the mountainous character of the country, the construction of 
arterial roads and railways is both costly and difficult* The roads are gener- 
ally simple mule tracks, though some progress has been made by the 
Government in the construction of main roads, especially in the case of the 
road from Bogota to Villa vicencio over the Eastern Cordillera. Total length 
of motor roads in use, 1,389 miles. 

In Colombia there are 15 lines of railway (11 national, and 4 British 
companies), with a total length (1926) of 1,800 miles. Of the total, 614 miles 
have a gauge of 8 ft. ; the rest a metre gauge. A new railway to servo the 
western section of the Republic, the Bolombolo-Canatistula Railway, 521 
miles in length, is under construction. 

Much of the inland traffic is by river, and the work of clearing and 
canalising the lower and upper Magdalena is being carried ou. That river 
is navigable for 900 miles ; steamers ascend to La Dorada, 692 miles from 
Barranquilla. Tributaries supply 215 miles more of navigable water, and 
on those rivers 72 steamers, with a total tonnage of 14,567, regularly plied 
in 1923. 

In 1926, the post-office handled 17,869,101 letters and post-cards and 
11,808,015 packets of printed matter, samples, and business papers. Parcels 
(1926), 246,000. Number of offices, 1,075. A British river-transport com- 
pany has contracted with the Government to convey mails and passengers 
to and from the interior every three days. Other companies, British, German, 
and native, ply on the rivers. 

There were 20,460 miles of Government telegraph lines in August, 
1927 ; number of offices, 877 ; 10,996,012 telegrams were despatched in 
1926. 


Money, Weights, and Measnres. 

Under the Law of June 12, 1907, the monetary unit is a gold dollar 
equal to one-fifth of a pound sterling and of proportionate weight, the fine- 
aess being the same. Gold coins are 2|, 6, and 10 dollars. Silver coins are (900 
fine) the half-dollar, aod 20 and 10 centavos. Nickel coins for 1, 2, and 6 
centavos are legal tender. There are also notes representing gold dollars 
pi 1, 2, 5, and 10 dollars respectively. In December, 1916, a law was pro- 
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mulgated authorising the Government to coin gold pieces in the mints of 
Bogota and Medellin free of charge. On June 30, 1927, the total 
currency of Colombia was given as follows : — gold coinage, 15,671,964 pesos ; 
paper money (gold certificates and old issues), 9,215,708 pesos; silver 
coinage, 11,778,533 pesos (silver and nickel); and notes of the Banco de la 
Repdblica, 42,272,397 pesos. Besides this sum in legal tender, there were 
also in circulation on June 30, 1927 : — Treasury certificates, 43,717 pesos ; 
bank certificates, 285,223 pesos ; bank bonds, 16,884 pesos ; making a total 
of 86,833,988 pesos, against 75,814,117 pesos on June 30, 1926. 

There are 28 native commercial banks with total paid-up capital and 
reserves (February 28, 1927) of 21,922,489 pesos ; 4 foreign commercial 
banks, 4,274,053 pesos; and 2 native mortgage banks, 4,095,444 pesos; 
total, 30,291,986 pesos. This does not include the Banca de la Repilblica. 

On March 20, 1926, the bank deposits amounted to 68,346,416 pesos 
gold ; hank loans amounted to 76,661,535 pesos gold. 

On July 23, 1923, the Central or Government bank, under the name of 
Banco de la Repdblica, and with a capital of 10,000,000 pesos, was opened 
to the public. It has the ezelusive privilege until 1943 of issuing bank- 
notes in Colombia. Its deposits and note issues must be covered by a 
gold reserve of 60 per cent, of their value. 

In 1925 the Agricultural Mortgage Bank of Bogota was formed by tbe 
consolidation of the mortgage departments of 5 principal banks ; authorized 
capital is 5 million pesos subscribed by Government, Departments, and 
Municipalities. 

The metric system was introduced into the Republic in 1857. In custom- 
house business the kilogramme, equal to 2*204 avoirdupois pounds, is the 
standard. In ordinary commerce the arroba, of 27*5 pounds, or 12^ kilos ; 
the quintal, of 4 arrobas, or 50 kilos ; and the carga, of 2J- quintals, or 125 
kilos, are generally used. The Colombian libra is equal to 1*102 pound 
avoirdupois. The Colombian vara, or 80 cm., is still in some eases the 
measure of length used for retailing purposes, but in liqaid measure the 
French litre is the legal standard. 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Op Colombia m Geeat Beitain. 

Minister and Envoy. — Dr. Luis Ouervo Marquez (January 14, 1924). 
Counsellor. — Dr. Don Josd de la Vega, 

First Secretary!. — Don Alfredo Michelson. 

Commercial AliacliL—'i . Medina. 

Consul-Oeneral. — D. Joaquin. Orrantia Borda. 

Director of Bureau of Information and Trade Propaganda, — J. Medina. 
There are consuls or vice-consuls at Liverpool, Cardiff, Dundee, Glasgow, 
Newcastle, and Manchester. 

2. Op Great Britain in Colombia. 

Envoy Extraordinary^ Minister Plenipotentiary and Consul-General . — 
E. St J. D. Monson. Appointed April 15, 1926. 

There is a consul at Barranquilla, and vice-consuls at Bogota, 
Cartagena, Paste, Medellin, Santa Marta and Cali, and consular agents at 
Honda, and Buenaventura. 
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Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning Colombia, 

1. Official Publications, 

Anales diplomAticos y consulares de Colombia. Bogota. 

Bulletins of the Bureau of the American Republics, Washington, D.C. 

Constitution of the Republic of Colombia (August 7, 1886). Bogotd. 

Diario Official. Bogota. 

Estadistica General por Henrique Arboleda. BogotA, 1905. 

Foreign Office Reports, Annual Series and Miscellaneous Series. London. 

Memoria del Ministro de Obras Pdblicas — del Ministro de Guerra ; del Ministro de 
Instruccioii Pubhca ; Ministro de Relaoiones Exteriores ; Ministro de Gobierno ; Ministro 
del Tesoro ; Ministro de Hacienda. Bogota. 

Informe del Superintendeiite de las Rentas Publicas. Bogota. 

Boletin del Ministeno de Relaoiones Exteriores. Bogota. Quarterly. 

Informe del Inspector General de Correos y Telegrafo— Annual. BogotA. 

Informe del Director General de Estadistica Nacional. Bogota, 1916. 


2. Non-Offioial Publications. 

Blue Book of Colombia. New York, 1918. 

Arboleda (Gustavo), Historia contempordnea de Colombia. 2 vols. Bogotd, 1919. 

Bell (P. L.), Colombia : a Ooiamereiul and Industrial Handbook. Wasmngton, 1921. 
Bingham (H.), Journal of an Expedition across Venezuela and Colombia. London, 1909. 
Burger (Otto), Rei.sen eines Naturforschers im bropischen Sud-Amerika (Fahrlen m 
Columbien und Venezuela). 2nd ed. Leipzig, 1919.— Kolumbien, ein betatigungsfeld fur 
Handel und Industrie. Leipzig, 1922. 

Cadena (P. J.), Anales diplomdticos de Colombia. Bogotd, 1878. 

Cnmaeho Roldan (8.), Notas de viaje Bepublica de Colombia. Pans, 1906. 

Chapman (F. M.), Distribution of &Td-Life in Colombia. Now York, 1917. 

Cuervo (Antonio B.), Oolecci6n de documentos ineditos sobre la Geografiayla Historia 
de Colombia. Bogata, 1919. 

Cuninghame-Qralimi (R. B.), Cartagena and the Banks of the Sind. London, 1920. 
Eder (P J.), Colombia London, 1918. 

Fuhrmann (0.) and Mayor (E.), Voyage d’exploration soientiflque en Coloinbie (Vol. 
5 des ‘ Mdmoires de la Socidtd neucbdteloise des Sciences naturelles.*)- Neuchdtel, 1914. 
Jalhay (H.), La B6*'Ublique de Colomble: Brussels, 1909. 

Humbert (Jules), Histoire de la Colombia et du Venezuela des origines jusqu'anos 
jours. Paris, 1921. 

Keane (A. H.), Central and South America. [In Stanford’s Compendium.) 2nd. ed. 
London, 1909. 

Lkvine (L.), Colombia. London, 1914. 

Lopes (A.) and Rodrigues (J,), Estadistica de Antioquia. Medellin, 1914. 

Lopez (B.), Almanaque de los hechos Colombianos o amiario Colonibino ilustrado de 
interes para la historia y la estadistica, 1920-21 Bogota, 1921. 

Markham (Sir Clements), The Conquest of New Granada. London, 1912. 

Martinez (A.), Colombia Year-Book, 1925-26. New York, 1026. 

McFee (W ), Sunlight in New Granada. London, 1925. 

Medina (Leandro^ Limite Oriental de Panama [The boundary dispute between 
Colombia and Panama.] BogoU, 1913 

Mosee (B.), Constitution of Colombia. [Translation of Text.] Philadelphia, 1898. 
Mozan.s(K. J.), Up the Orinoco and down the Magdalena. New York, 191C. 

Biles (Blair), Colombia, Land of Mnacles. London, 1925. 

Nu^et (R.) and Jahay (H.), La Rdpublique de Colombia, Geographie, Histoire, 
Organisation, jcc. Brussels, 1898. 

Ortega (Alfredo), Fen'ocarriles Colombianos. Resuinen historico. Bogotd, 1920. 
Pires-Sarmiento (J. M.), Colombia, 1789-1917 Cadiz, 1917. 

Petre (F. L.), The Republic of Colombia. London, 1900. 

Posada (E.), Biblioteca de Historia Nacional. 13 vols. Bogota, 1914. 

Report of the Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders, Appendix. Annual. 
London. 

Restrepo Tirado (B.), Estudios sobre los Aborigenes de Colombia. Bogotd, 1892. 
Salamanea (Demet^o), La Amazonia Golombiana. Estudio geogrddeo histdneo y 
juridico en defen sa del derecho territorial de Colombia. Vol. 1. Begotd, 1916. 

Scruggs (W. L.), The Colombian and Venezuelan Republics. London, 1900, and 
Boston, 1010. 

Thomson (N.),- Colombia and the United States. London, 1916. 

Uribe (Antonio Jos6). Anales Diplomaticos y Consulares de Colombia, 5 vols. 
Bogotd, 1920. 

Veateh (A. C.), Quito to Begotd. New York, 1917. 
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Vega, de la (J056), La Federacion en Colombia, 1810-1912. Bogoti, 1912. 

Velasco (T.), Geografla dp Colombia. Bogota, Also Colombia. [Translation from 
Reclus’ Nouvelle Geographie Universelle, with copious notes superadded.] Bogota, 1893. 

Vergara (P. J.), Nueva Geografla de Colombia. Tomo I. Bogot4, 1901.— Oapitulos 
de una Historia Civil y Militar de Colombia. Bogotd, 1914. 

Zamora, Guia de Colombia. Bogota, 1907. 


COSTA RICA. 

(Republioa de Costa Rica.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Costa Rica, an independent State since the year 1821, and 
forming part from 1824 to 1829 of the Confederation of Central America, is 
governed under a Constitution promulgated on December 7, 1871, and 
modified very frequently since that date. ‘ Practically there was no consti- 
tution, but only dictatorships, between 1870 and 1882. The legislative power 
is vested in a Chamber of Representatives called the Constitutional Con- 
fess, and made up of 43 deputies, being one representative to every 8, 000 
inhabitants. By the Election Law of August 18, 1913, universal suffrage was 
adopted for all male citizens who are of age and able to support them- 
selves, except those deprived of civil rights, criminals, bankrupts and the 
insane. Voting for President, Deputies and Municipal Councillors is, by the 
Law of July 26, 1925, secret, direct and free. The members of the Chamber 
are elected for the term of four years, one-half retiring every two years. 
The executive authority is in the hands of a President, elected for tbe term 
of four years. 

President of the Pepuhlic . — Don Ricardo Jimenez, elected on December 7, 
1923 ; assumed office May 8, 1924, for a period of 4 years, under the Con- 
stitution of 1871. 

The administration normally is carried on by seven Secretaries of State, 
who are appointed by, and responsible to, the President. They are the 
Secretaries respectively of the Interior and Police; of Foreign Affairs, 
Justice, and Public Worship ; of Education ; of Public Security ; of Fiuance 
and Commerce ; of Public Works and of Hygiene and Public Healtb. 

Area and Population. 

The area of the Republic is estimated at 23,000 English square miles, 
divided into seven provinces, San Jos4, Alajuela, Heredia, Cartago, Guana- 
caste, Puntarenas, and Limon. The last Census was taken in May, 1927 ; 
it showed a population of 471,626, made up as follows: — 


Province 

Population 

Province 

Population 

SanJosS. 

Alajuela . 

Heredia . 

153,183 

97,577 

38,407 

Guanacaste . 
Puntarenas 

Limon . 

61,142 

28,789 

32,278 

Cartago . 

70,199 

Total . 

, 471,525 1 


1 There are about 3,500 aborigines (Indians). 
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The vital statistics for three years were as follows : — 



Marriages 

Births 

i 

Deaths 

Increase 

Immigration 

Emigration 

1924 

2,979 

19,672 

11,344 

8,828 

5,186 

4,756 

1926 

— 

19,060 

12,544 

7,41C 

5,983 

5,318 

1920 

3,705 

21,SS9 

10,813 

11,07(3 

6,402 

5,894 


The population of European de.-scent, many of them pure Spanish blood, 
dwell mostly around the capital, the city of San Jose (population, 1927, 
44,187, with suburbs, 50,580), and in the towns ol Alajuela (8,496), Clartago 
(14,833), Heredia (7,631), LilDeria (3,161), Puntarenas (7,790), and Limon 
05,624). There are some 18,000 coloured British West Indians, mostly in 
Limon Province, on the banana farms. 

Uelig^ion and Instruction. 

The Roman Catholic is the religion of the State, but there is entire 
religious liberty under the Constitution. The Archbishop of Costa Rica was 
consecrated in August, 1921, and he has under him the Bishop of Alajuela. 

Elementary instruction is compulsory and free. Elementary schools are 
provided and maintained by local school councils, while the national govern- 
ment pays the teachers, besides making subventions in aid of local funds. 
In 1926, there were open 468 elementary schools ; the teachers numbered 
1,437, and the enrolled pupils 42,031 (average attendance 38,099). For 
secondary instruction there are at San Jos4 a lyceum for boys with 500 
pupils in 1926, and a college for girls with 472 pupils. A normal school 
established in 1915 at HerecRa has 343 pupils. The towns of Cartago and 
Alajuela have each a college. On September 15, 1926, the foundation stone 
was laid of the St. Thomas University at San Jose. 

Expenditure on education, 1926, 3,308,889 colones. 

Spanish is the universal language of the country. 

Justice. 

Justice is administered by the Supreme Court of Justice, two Appeal Courts, 
and the Court of Cassation. There are also subordinate courts in the separate 
provinces, and local justices throughout the Republic Capital punishment 
cannot be inflicted. In 1926 there were 11,301 convictions of misdemeanour, 
drink convictions, 6,499, and 1,826 of crime, and 3,401 civil cases. 

Finance. 


The revenue and expenditure for five years have been as follows : — 


- 

1 

1928 

1924 

1025 

1920 

19271 

Revenue 

Expenditure . 

990,899 1 
878,892 

£ 

1,297,938 

1,140,271 

£ 

1,324,161 

1,220,727 

£ 

1,408,184 

1,161,348 

£ 

1,344,666 

1,841,376 


1 Estimates. 


The revenue is chiefly derived from customs, liquor, railway, direct 
taxes (land), post and telegraphs The largest items of expenditure are 
finance, public instruction, and internal development. 
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The foreign debt of the Republic outstanding on December 31, 1926, was 
made up of gold refunding bonds, 1911, 1,742,4602., and the French Loan 
of 1911, 8,410,500 francs. There was also a debt of 120,0512. due to an 
English consLruction company. The internal debt on December 31, 1926, 
amounted to 37,584,517 colones (1,930,2582.). 

Defence. 

Costa Rica has an army, including reserve and national guard, of 150,485 
officers and men. The standing and active army is limited to 1,000 by a 
convention reached in 1923 by the States of Central America. Its strength 
in 1925 was 326. The Republic has also 1 motor launch on the Atlantic 
side and 1 on the Pacific side for Revenue purposes. 

Production and Industry. 

Agriculture is the principal industry. There are thousands of square 
miles of public lands in Costa Rica that have never been cleared, on which 
can^ be found quantities of virgin rosewood, cedar, mahogany, and other 
cabinet woods. The principal agricultural products are coffee (18,249 
metric tons in 1926), valued at 2,182,6342., and bananas (8,560,910 stems 
valued at 1,319,0652. in 1926). Coffee and bananas account for nine-tenths 
of the exports. The cacao crop is also of importance. In 1926, 5,831 
metric tons of cacao were exported valued at 169,8812. Bee-keeping is 
carried on successfully ; it is estimated that there are 3,000 hives in the 
Republic. The second industry of importance is that of gold and silver 
mining on the Pacific slope. Deposits of manganese ore have been dis- 
covered in the Pacific province of Guanacaste. There are also deposits of 
quartz, alabaster, granite, oil, alum, slate, onyx, and mercury ; and sulphur 
and copper also exist, but mining in the Republic is not very fully de- 
veloped. Maize, sugar-cane, cacao, rice, and potatoes are commonly 
cultivated. In 1922, 3219 acres were under tobacco. The distillation of 
spirits is a government monopoly. The live-stock, in 1925, consisted of 
433,468 cattle, 104,037 horses, 70,626 pigs, 9,857 mules, 355 sheep, and 
1,734 goats. 

There are officially enumerated 8,296 factories and industries in the 
Republic, all small, including 71 cigar-making factories, 135 cheese-making 
establishments, 69 hydraulic sawmills, 22 candle-making factories and 
many coffee-drying establishments, starch, broom and wood-work factories. 
The most important industries are shoes, soap, and candles. Electricity, 
derived from water power in the highlands, is widely used as motive power. 

Commerce. 

The value of imports into and exports from Costa Rica in 5 years 
(including coin and bullion) was as follows (in sterling 1 colon =: 
22*9(2.):— 


- 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Imports 

Exports 

£ 

1,716,840 

2,926,583 

£ 

2,013,353 

2,640,321 

£ 

2,679,244 

3,697,596 

£ 

3,859,999 

3,897,019 

£ 

2,840,408 

3,895,683 


c c 
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The value of the chief imports and exports for 2 years was as follows : — 


Imports 

1024 

1925 

Exports 

1926 

1926 

Cotton . 

405,098 

£ 

772,403 

Coffee 

Bananas . 

£ 

1,738,475 

£ 

2,182,634 

Silk . 

56,420 

131,909 

1,295,754 

1,319,065 

Wool . 

52,661 

138,385 

1 Gold and silver . 

125,626 

106,933 

Flour . 

169,057 

380,368 

1 Cacao. 

124,045 

169,881 

Machinery . 

64,007 

110,700 

Sugar. 

3,744 

1,890 

Other iron 6 steel 

18S,4S4 

391,498 

1 Cedar. 

16,440 

16,840 

8,205 

Paper . 

78,219 

74,972 

1 Mahogany . . j 

11,734 


Of the import value in 1926, 55*73 per cent, was from the United States, 
14*40 per cent, from the United Kingdom, 6*29 per cent, from Central and 
South America, 12*33 per cent, from Germany. Of the value exported, 
40*31 per cent, went to the United States, 45*58 per cent, to the United 
Kingdom, 8*73 to Germany, and 3*01 per cent, to Latin America. 

Total trade between the United Kingdom and Costa Rica (Board of Trade 
Returns) for 6 years : — 

— 1923’ 1924 1925 1926 1927 

— ^ ___ ^ jg ^ ^ 

Imports from Costa Rica into U. K. 1,633,594 2,840,592 2,573,294 2,507,682 2,732,154 
Exports to Costa Rica from U K. . 259,268 434,769 886,159 806,285 403,702 


Shipping and Communications. 

No official figures are available as reigards Costa Rican shipping. On 
the Atlantic coast there are several small sailing vessels and poweir launches, 
and on the Pacific coast some motor launches. 

In 1928, there entered the ports of the Republic 679 ships of 1,304,313, 
tons, and cleared, 676 ships of 1,303,231 tons. Nearly all the steamers of 
the United Fruit Company are under the British flag. 

The railway system connects San Jose with the Atlantic port, and has been 
extended to connect the capital with the Pacific port. The length of 
railway is 413 miles— • the Costa Rica Railway, 189 miles (main line and 
branches ; San Jose to Limon, 108 miles) ; the Pacific Railway (state owned), 
81 miles (San Jos^ to Punta Arenas, 73 miles), the Northern Railway, 75 
miles, and the United Fruit Co. R^way, 67 miles When the Railway 
system is completed, through rail communication will be established between 
Port Limon and the new port of Almirante in Panama. At San Jose there 
is an electric tramway of 9 milea. In 1916 a road for motor traffic was 
completed between San Jose and Heredia, a distance of 7 miles. There is 
also a motor road between San Jos4 and Oartago, a distance of 13 milss. 
About 130 miles of motoring roads are now open. 

In 1926 there were 336 post offices. The number of postal packets 
despatched and received was 4,721,691. 

There were (1926) 2;516 miles* of* telegraph lines, with' 147 telegraph 
offices. The number of messages in 1926 was 907,528. On December 81, 
1920, there were 1,684 telephones ; the telephone lines had a length of about 
1,387 miles. Wireless telegraphy is working from Limon to Bpcas del Toro 
(Panama) 60 miles, and to Bluefields,'ih Nicaragua,’ and to Colon, in Republic 
of Panama, Limon has a radius of 300 miles. The Government has a large 
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wireless station at San Jose, and a small one at Colorado (month of E. San 
Juan, near Kicara^ian border). There is an international wireless station 
at Paraiso of high power ; it is open for public service. 


Banking and Credit. 

In October, 1914, the Banco Inte-macional de Costa Rica was established 
as a Government Bank of Issue. It is authorised to issue up to 19,000,000 
colones in notes to bearer (guaranb^ed by Government 6 per cent Bonds, 
un-issued balance of Costa Rica Gold Refunding Bonds of 1911, and other 
Government securities). The Exchange Control Department, founded in 
November 1922, is authorised to purchase and sell New York Bank drafts 
at a fixed rate of 400 per cent. (4 to 1), and to issue and to receive in 
exchange for such drafts its own notes. On December 31, 192fi, the 
Department had balances at New York bankers or in hand of 1,092,973 
U.S. dollars gold. The total circulation of the country on that date was: 
Banco Internacional de Costa Rica, 16,242,600 colones; Exchange Control 
Department, 4,371,892 colones ; silver certificates, 1,350,000 colones; copper, 
610,000 colones. Total, 22,474,492 colones. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

On October 26, 1896, an Act was passed for the adoption of a gold standard, 
the monetary unit to be the gold (iolon^ weighing 778 grammes, ‘900 fine (value 
about 22‘9d.). Gold coins have, however, practically disappeared from 
circulation. Silver coins are ; 1 colon, 50 centimes, 25 centimes. There are 
copper coins of 10 centimes, 5 centimes, 1 centimo, and a nickel coin of 2 
cen times. 

The metric system is now in use ; the following are the old weights and 
measixres : — 


The Lilra 
, , Quintal 
,, Arrola 
,, Fanega 


= 1 ’014 lb. avoirdupois. 

= 101-40 „ 

= 26 -36 

= 11 bushels (imperial bushel). 


The old weights and measures of Spain are in use in the country districts 
but the introduction of the French metric system is legally established and 
in general use. 

On January 16, 1921, the Republic adopted as its standard time that of 
the meridian 90 degrees west of Greenwich. 


Diplomatic and Oonsnlar Bepresentatives. 

1. Of Costa Rica in Great Britain. 

Fnvoy FxtraorMnary and Minister Pleni^teTitiary for Furape. — Manuel 
M. de Peralta (Paris), 

Gonsul-Qeneral, — Percy G. Harrison. 

There are Consular Representatives at Birmingham, Cardiff, Glasgow 
and Liverpool. ® 

2, Of Great Britain in Costa Rica. 

Eniofyy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary and Consul-General, 
— Major 0. B. Wallis (who is also Minister at Panama, where he resides), 
ConswZ.— P. N. Cox, O.B.E (San Jos4). 

Conml at Port E. Gordon, 
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Statistical and other Books ofEeference concerning Costa Eica. 

1, Official Publioatiohs. 

The publications of the Departments of Finance and Commerce, of the Interior, of War 
and Slanne, of Industry, of Education, the Census Office. 

Annano Estadistico, San Jos6, Annual. 

Docnmentos relatives a la Controversia de Umites con la Repiiblica de Panam4. San 
Jose, 1909. 

2. Non-Offioial Publications. 

SarranUs^ (F. Montero), Elementos de Historia de Costa Rica. San Jos6. 1892. 

Biolley (Paul), Costa Rica and her Future. Washington, 1889. 

Calvo (J. B.), The Republic of Costa Rica. Chicago, 1890. 

Fernandez (L.) Historia de Costa Rica, 1502—1821. Madrid. 1889. 

JVobeZ (Julius), AusAmerika. 2 vols- Leipsig, 1857-58. 

Keane (A. H.), Central and South America. 2nd ed. [In Stanford’s Compendium.] 
London, 1909 

Marr (N.), Reise nach Centralamerika. 2 vols. Hamburg, 1863. 

Morelot (L.), Voyage dans I’Amerique centrale. 2 vols. Paris, 1869. 

Palmer (F.), Central America and its Problems. New York, 1910. 

PeraKa (Manuel M.), Costa Rica: its Climate, Constitution, and Resources. With a 
survey of its present financial position. London, 187S. 

Pecior (D.), Les ncliesses de I’Amerique Centrale. Paris, 1909. 

Perigny (M. de), Le.«! cinq Republiques de I'Am^rique Centrale. Pans, 1910.— La 
Republique de Costa-Bica. Pans, 1918. 

Seherzer (Karl, Ritter von), Wandernngendnrch die mittelamerikanischen Freistaaten. 
Braunschweig, 1857. 

Sehroeder (J.), Costa Rica State Immigration. San Jos5, 1894. 

Vose (E. N.), Costa Rica : Dun's Commercial Monograph. New York, 191S. 

Wagner (Moritz), Die Republik Costa Rica in Centralamerika. Leipzig, 1856 


CUBA. 

Constitution and Government. 

Cuba, except for a brief period of British occupancy in 1762-63, remained 
a Spanish possession from the date of its discovery by Columbus until 
December 10, 1898, when the sovereignty was relinquished under the terms of 
the Treaty of Paris which ended the armed intervention of the United States 
in the struggle of the Cubans against Spanish rule. Cuba thus became an in- 
dependent State. A convention which assembled on November 5, 1900, 
drew up a constitution which was adopted February 21, 1901, under which 
the Island assumed a republican form of government, with a President, 
Vice-President, a Senate and a House of Representatives. A law was 
passed in Washington authorising the President of the United States to 
hand over the government to the Cuban people upon the undertaking 
that they should conclude no treaty with a foreign power that would 
endanger the independence of Cuba, that no debts should he contracted 
for which the current revenue would not suffice, that the United States 
should have certain rights of intervention, and be granted the use of Naval 
Stations. On June 12, 1901, these conditions were accepted. On February 24, 
1902, the election of the President and Vice- President took place, and the 
control of the Island was formally transferred to the national government on 
May 20. The coaling stations of Guantanamo Bay and Bahia Honda were 
leased to the United States for 2,000 dollars aniinally, on July 2, 1903. A 
reciprocal commercial treaty, December 27, 1903, further strengthened the 
ties between Cuba and the United States. After political disturbances, an 
American Commission formed a provisional government in August, 1906, 
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which was continued until January 28, 1909, when the national government 
was resumed after the institution of electoral reforms. A constitutional con- 
vention will convene March, 1928, to consider various changes in the 
constitution including a pioposal to increase the Presidents’ term to 6 years. 

President . — General Gerardo Machado y Morales. Inaugurated May 20, 
19^5 ; term expires May 20, 1929, 

Vice-Po'esident , — Senor Carlos dc la Posa. 

There is a Cabinet consisting of the Secretaries of State, of Justice, 
of War and Marine, of the Interior, of Finance, of Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Labour, of Public Instruction, of Public Works, Sanitation and Charity, 
and of Telegraph and Posts (created in 1925). 

The National Congress is made up of a Senate (24 members, 4 for each 
province) and a House of Representatives (118 members, 1 for every 25,000 
of the inhabitants). 

The country is divided into six provinces {Provincias) and 119 muni- 
cipalities {Municipion). The province is ruled by a Governor elected 
indirectly by the people and a Council ; and the Municipality by an Alcalde 
(Mayor), and by a municipal council (jayuntamiento) elected by the people 
of the town. 


Area and Populatioii. 

Cuba has an area of 44,164 square miles (41,634 square miles for the 
island of Cuba, 1,180 square miles for the Isle ot Pines, and 2,350 square 
miles for the other islands), with a population, on December 31, 1927, of 
3,668,552. The area, population, and density of population of each of the 
six provinces, on Dec. 31, 1927, were as follows : — 


Province 

Area 

Population 
(Dec. 31, 1927) 

Pop. per sq. 
mile 

Havana ..... 

Square miles 
3,170 

1,028.592* 

318-66 

Finar del Rio .... 

5,206 

300,115 

55*10 

Matanzas 

3.256 

8.257 

346,909 

103*65 

Santa Clara 

762,670 

85*14 

Oauiagdey 

10,064 

267,624 

24*70 

Oriente 

14,211 

882,552 

60*41 

Total .... 

1 44,164 

3,568,552 

78*50 


1 Including 79,990 iminigrants 


The number of whites classified in 1925 was 2,316,928 against 2,294,115 
in 1924, and of coloured, 829,201 against 880,791 in 1924. The number of 
immigrants in the year ending Dec. 31, 1927, was 79,990, against 86,288 
in the preceding year. 

The chief towns are Havana, 562,968; Cienfuegos, 73,480 ; Camagiiey, 
93,145 ; Santiago de Cuba, 141,455 ; Guantanamo, 53,004 ; Santa Clara, 
71,362; Manzanillo, 63,660; Pinar del Rio, 60,315; Sancti Spiritus, 
87,620 ; Trinidad, 46,930 ; Caideiias, 36,280. 

Instruction. 

Education is compulsory and free. In the interior regular circuits for 
special teacdiers who conduct classes in the higher subjects, travelling from 
school to school in succession, maintain a high standard of instruction in the 
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rural districts. In the year ending June 30, 1927, 321,821 children were 
onrolle I in tlie 3,702 elementary schools, which had 7,110 teachers. There 
were also 70 travelling teachers who taught 3,435 children ; 82 night schools 
for working people with 3,679 pupils. There were also 467 private schools 
with 1,545 teachers and 30, 293 pupils. In each province the Government 
maintains a special Institute for advanced education. Annexed to these 
Institutes are the normal schools for training teachers. ^ Near Havana there 
is a special school with a staff drawn from English public schools, on which 
the school is modelled. 

University instruction is given at the University of Havana (founded on 
September 12, 1721). In 1926-27, it had 5,473 students. 

Finance. 


Eevenue and expenditure (budget estimates) for 5 years : — 



1923-24 

1924-25 

j 1925-26 

1920-27 

1927-28 

Revenue . . j 
Expenditure . . ^ 

£ 

13,70(1,000 

12,334,434 

17,430,186 

13,691,535 

£ 

17,591,628 

17,489,975 

£ 

17,646,817 

17,737,752 

£ 

16,872,500 

16,860,320 


The pnncipal items of estimated income in 1927-28 are:— Customs Bevenue, 41,148,000 
dollars, and land duties, 24,871,000 dollars ; the nrincipal items of estimated expenditure 
are : Debt redemplioi and interest, 9,535,225 dollars ; War and Marine, 12,324,768 dollars ; 
Instruction, 15,112,245 dollars. 

The debt of the Republic of Cuba on September 30, 1927, amounted to 
95,918,700 dollars, made up as follows Foreign debt, 85,304,500 dollars, 
and internal debt, 10,614,200 dollars. 

Defence. 

The army is composed of 773 officers and 11,786 men, organized in 6 
cavalry regiments, 4 battalions and 3 batteries with auxiliary services. The 
navy consists of 2 cruisers, 5 gunboats, an armed transport, and about a 
dozen coastguard vessels of small size. Some of these vessels were wrecked 
or damaged in a hurricane in October 1926. The strength of the navy is 
807 men, 144 officers and 25 cadets. The air force (1926) consisted of 116 
men. 


Production and Industry, 

The staple products of Cuba are tobacco and sugar, but coflFee, cocoa, 
cereals, and potatoes are grown, and a considerable trade is done in fruits 
and minerals. Cuba is the largest producer of sugar in the world, The 
sugar crop was in 1924-25, 5,151,486 tons; in 1925-26, 5,292,714 tons; 
and in 1926-27, 4,508,270 tons. The total area of the sugar plantations is 
nearly 1,600,000 acres. Production each crop year is limited by presidential 
decree. In July, 1927, there were 177 sugar mills. Tobacco exports in 
1926-27 : — cigars, 91,032.529 (10,458,985 dollars) ; boxes of cigarettes, 
2,770,573 (129,466 dollars) ; leaf tobacco, 27,629,207 lbs. (11,574,610 
dollars). The principal fruits exported were pineapples, bananas, citrus 
fruit, and coconuts. The production of molasses in 1924-25 amounted to 
294,414,231 gallons. 

Gubars production of brandy in 1925-26 was 88,093,027 litres, of which 
4,567,747 litres were exported, and of alcohol, 20,988,575 litres, of which 
1,608,082 litres were exported. 
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On June 30, 1927, the live stock in the island consisted of 4,785,921 head 
of cattle, 769,267 horses, 73,464 mules, and 3,464 asses. 

Cuba has forest lands, many of which are in private ownership, but the 
forests belon^ng to the State have an area of about 1,260,000 acres. These 
forests contain valuable cabinet woods, such as mahogany and cedar, besides 
dye-woods, fibres, gums, resins, and oils. Cedar is used locally for cigar- 
boxes, and mahogany is exported. Many other hard woods are used for 
railway sleepers, carts, ploughs and other local purposes. 

Iron ore abounds ; total exports 1925, 481,093 tons ; 1926, 541,055 tons. 
Copper, manganese and gold are also worked. 


Commerce. 


The value of the imports and exports (including bullion and specie) for 
5 years were as follows : — 

- 

1922 

1928 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Imports 

Exports 

£ 

41,278,096 

70,415,594 

£ 

60,824,318 

95,027,250 

£ 

68,074,576 

86,978,059 

£ 

59,008,025 

70,621,137 

£ 

53,778,600 

62,208,000 

The imports and exports were distributed as follows ; — 

Countries 

Imports from 

Exports to 



1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

United States .... 
Other American Countries 

Germany 

Spain 

France 

United Kingdom 

Other European countries 

All other countries . 

Dollars 

187,223,844 

29,639,029 

9,876,816 

13,054,616 

11,327,784 

12,028,600 

15,133,506 

19,640,252 

Dollars 

160,104,503 

24,539,914 

7,742,852 

11,502,771 

11,880,587 

12,645,820 

13,470,195 

18,934,252 

Dollars 

264,200,470 

13,560,372 

2,186,008 

1,872,216 

6,642,728 

65,568,212 

6,865,536 

4,093,619 

Dollars 

242,881,819 

10,696,130 

1,676,130 

1,325,242 

5,975,803 

21,981,160 

5,453,631 

11,717,310 

Total 

. . . 

297,324,447 

260,826,454 

353,984,166 

301,708,781 


The principal exports are sugar and tobacco ; the principal imports 
foodstuffs, tissues and manufactures, machinery, metals and metal manu- 
factures, and chemicals. 

In 1926, the United pngdom imported from Cuba 9,952,6342. worth ot 
sugar, and 1,395,3332. worth of cigars; and exported to Cuba 618,1412. 
worth of cotton piece goods. 

Total ti*ade between Cuba and the United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
returns) for five years .— 


- 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1927 

Import.s from Cuba into U.K. 
Byports to Cuba from U.K. 

£ 

8,747,685 

2,931,689 

£ < 
12,510,531 
8,193,924 

£ 

11,628,723 
‘ 2,005,317 

£ 

4,499,399 

2,073,293 

£ 

6,606,788 

2,098,902 
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SMpping and Communications. 

In 1926, 7,408 vessels of 24,421,972 tons net entered and 7,244 vessels of 
23,893,754 tons net cleared the ports of the Eepuhlic in the foreign trade. 
In the coastwise trade 11,094 vessels of 2,062,664 tons net entered, and 
11,035 vessels of 2,062,646 tons net cleared. 

In Cuba there were in 1925, 3,800 miles of railway — the United Rail- 
ways of Havana, 874 miles ; Cuba l^lway, 647 miles ; Cuban Central Rail- 
way, 360 miles, and Western Railway of Havana, 147 miles, being the 
greatest systems. The lines now connect the principal towns and seaports 
from Pinar del Rio in the west, to Santiaga de Cuba in the east. The 
larger sugar estates have private lines extending to 2,790 miles, connecting 
them with the main lines. Several important railway extensions are pro- 
jected. There were 1,646 miles of cart roads open to trafSo on May 
20, 1925. A central highway extending over 631 miles and traversing the 
different provinces is under construction. There are (1926) 792 post and 
telegraph offices, and nine wireless stations operated by the Govern- 
ment. There were 838 miles of telegraph wires in 1925. Direct telephone 
connection with American cities has been maintained since 1921. 

Currency and Banking, 

On November 7, 1914, a law was published authorising a new coinage 
issue in Cuba with a gold peso (equal to the U.S. gold dollar) of 1 *6718 
grammes (1*5046 grammes fine) as the monetary unit. The gold coins 
are the 20, 10, 5, 4, 2 and 1 peso pieces ; the 20, 10 and 5 pesos pieces 
are of the same weight and value as the corresponding United States 
gold coins. Silver is coined in pieces of 1 peso, 40 cents, 20 cents, and 
10 cents, while nickel coins of 5, 2, and 1 cent pieces are also issued. 

The coinage of gold is unlimited, but silver must not be minted to the 
value of more than 12,000,000 pesos. The extent of the nickel coinage is to 
be determined by the National Executive, The United States coinage will 
stiU remain legal tender. 

The total amount of currency on June 30, 1927, was as follows : — gold, 
23,786,750 dollars ; silver, 8,413,140 dollars; nickel, 1,449,660 dollars; 
American bank notes, 228.572,002 dollars. 

Banking is in the hands of the Royal Bank of Canada, the National City 
Bank of New York, the Canadian Bank of Commerce, and the Bank of 
Nova Scotia. 

The metric system of weights and measures is in use. 

Diplomatic and Consular Bepreseutatives. 

1. Of Cuba in Gbeat Beitain. 

Envoy mrd Minister, — Dr. Guillermo Patterson (August 13, 1925). 

Cmn&elloT,^Qc, S, Solar y Lamas. 

AiimM. — Dr. Antonio Resell. 

Military AttacM, — Capitan Francisco Iznaga y Alejo. 

There is a Consul-General in Liverpool, and Consuls in London, 
Birmingham, Glasgow, Hull, Belfast, Cardiff, and other towns. 

2. Of Geeat Britain in Cuba. 

Chargh Affaires {with temporary and local rank of Minister),-^ 
Thomas J. Morris (September 23, 1924). 
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Naval AUach^,^Gsi^ta.m the Hon. A. Stopford, C.M.G,, K.H. 

Consul, — R. M. Martin. 

There is a British Consul at Santiago, and Vice-Consuls at Cienfuegos, 
Camagiiey Antilla, and JSTuervitas. 

Books of Beference concerning Cuba. 

l. Official Publications. 

Annuario Estadistico de la Bepnblica de CulDa. Havana. Anntial. (First issue, 1914.) 
Cuba : What She has to Offer to the Investor or the Home-seeker. Havana, 1916. 
Beport of the Committee on Foreign Relations on Affairs in Cuba. United States 
Senate, No. 885. Fifty-fifth Congress. Washington 

Monthly Bulletin of the Bureau of the American Republics for September, 1906. 
Washington. 

Estadistica General: Gomercio Exterior. Quarterly and Annual.— Movimiento de 
Pobkcion. Monthly and Annual. Havana. 

Informe Bi-Anual Sanitario y Bemogrdfico. Havana. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Cuba Review. Monthly New York. 

Guia directorio de la repiiblica de Cuba (Bailly-Bailliere-Riera.) Gomercio, industrial 
agneultura, ganaderia, mineria, propiedad, profesiones y elemento oficial. Barcelona 

B.), The War in Cuba. London, 1S99. 

^^^Caldioell (R. G.), The Lopez Expeditions to Cuba, 1S4S-1851. London and Princeton. 

Callahan (J. M.), Cuba and International Relations. London, 1902. 

Chapman (0.), A History of the Cuban Republic : A Study in Hispanic American 
Politics. New York and London, 1927. 

Bavev (R. ), Cuba m War Time. London, 1897.— Cuba Past and Present. London, 1898. 
Eioart (P. C ), Cuba y las costumbres Oubanas. Boston, 1919. 

Fiske (A. K.), History of the Islands of the West Indian Archipelago. New York, 1899. 
Guitcras (P. I.), Historia de Cuba. 2 vols. New York, 1866-68. 

Johnson (W. F ), History of Cuba. 5 vols. New York, 1920. 

Leslie’s Oflacial History of the Spanish-Amexican War. Washington, 1899. 

Musgrave (G. 0.), Cuba : The Land of Opportunity. London, 1919. 

Parker (W. B.), Cubans of To-Day. New York, 1919. 

Piron (H.), L'lle de Cuba Pans, 1898. ^ 

Porter P.), Industrial Cuba. New York, 1899. 

Bjohinson (A. G.), Cuba : Old and New. London, 1916. 

Roosevelt (Th.). The Rough Riders. London, 1899. ' 

Terry (Philip), Terry’s Guide to Cuba. New York, 1920. 

Trelles (C. M.), Biblioteca geogriflca Cubaua. Matanzas, 1920. 
y oldie Roig (L.), El Oomercio Exterior de Cuba. Havana, 1920. 

Wright (1. A.), The Early History of Cuba (1492-1586). London, 1917. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

(OeskoslovbnskA Republika.) 

The term Czechoslovaks comprises two branches of the same Slav nation : 
the Czechs (pronounced Tchechs) of Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, and the 
Slovaks of Slovakia. 

The Czechoslovak State came into existence on October 28, 1918. On 
that day the Nd/rodni Vyhor (National Council) took over the government 
of the Czechoslovak countries, including Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and 
Slovakia, which had hitherto belonged to the former Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy. On November 14, 1918, the Czechoslovak National Assembly 
met in Prague, and formally declared the Czechoslovak State to be a 
Republic, with Professor T. G. Masaryk as its first President. 


c 0 2 
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By trio Treaty of Peace of September 10, 1919 (tlie^ Treaty of St. 
Germain 'i, the Allied and Associated Powers formally recognized the Czecho- 
slovak Eeimblic, declaring that ‘the peoples of Bohemia, of Moravia, and 
of part of Silesia, as well as the peoples of Slovakia, have decided of their 
own free will to unite ... for the purpose of forming a single sovereign 
independent state under the title of the Gzecho-Slovak Republic.’ For the 
sake of brevity the Czecho-Slovak Republic is designated Czechoslovakia. 

Coastitlltioil and Govemineilt.--The Constitution of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic was passed by the National Assembly on February 29, 1920. 

According to the terms of the Constitution, the Czechoslovak State is a 
democratic Republic having an elected President at its head. The territory 
of the Republic forms a single and indivisible unity. The region of Carpa- 
thian Ruthenia will receive autonomy. The National Parliament, which 
constitutes the only legislative body for the whole of the Republic, is com- 
posed of a Chamber of Deputies elected for a period of six years and 
containing 300 members, and of a Senate comprising 150 members to be 
renewed every eight years. The two Chambers in joint congress elect the 
President of the P.-epublio for seven years. The President, as head of 
the State, is supreme commander of the armed forces, and can declare war 
with the consent of Parliament. He appoints the higher ofllcers and officials, 
exercises the right of reprieve, and is himself amenable to the laws only on a 
charge of high treason. He also appoints and recalls Ministers. The Con- 
stitution guarantees freedom of the press and of speech*, and safeguards 
racial minorities, to whom it assures the maintenance* of their schools. 
Privileges derived from sex, birth or calling are not recognised. Marriage, 
the family and motherhood are placed under the special protection of the 
law. All these guarantees and rights axe protected by the Supreme 
Administrative Court, which sees to the legality of public administration. 

In piinciple the two Chambers are equal in so far that they both enjoy 
the right of initiative, and that even Government Bills may be first intro- 
duced in either house. Only in the case of the Budget and Army bills must 
the measures first pass through the Chamber of Deputies. It is also the 
Chamber of Deputies alone that by a vote of non-confidence can compel the 
resignation of the Government A measure passed by the Chamber of 
Deputies becomes law, despite an adverse decision of the Senate, if the 
Chamber of Deputies adheres to its first decision by an absolute majority of 
all its members. 

The franchise for the Chamber of Deputies is open to all citizens, without 
distinction of sex, who are over 21, while all citizens over 30 are eligible for 
election The franchise for the Senate is open to all citizens who are over 
26 ; and all citizens over 4=5 are eligible for election. The electoral system is 
based on proportional representation. 

The Constitution regulates the parliameiitary elections on a ‘ closed 
scrutiny ’ basis, the votes being in favour of parties, not of candidates. The 
allocation of electoral areas is as follows Bohemia, 9 (for Chamber of 
Deputies), 5 (for Senate) ; Moravia and Silesia, 6 and 3 ; Slovakia, 7 'and 4 ; 
Carpathian Ruthenia, 1 and 1. 

in 1926 the political parties in Parliament (elected on November 15, 1925) 
were as follo*W3 : — 

Senate (150 members) : — Czechoslovak Coalition, 80 (Agrarians, 23 ; 
Clericals, 16 ; Social Democrats, 14 ; Czechoslovak Socialists, 14 ; National 
Democrats, 7 ; Middle Class Party, 6) ; Slovakian Clericals, 12 ; German and 
Mai^ar Agrarians, 14; Social Democrats, 9; Christian Socialists, 7; 
Nationalists, 5 ; National Socialists, 3 ; Communists, 20. 
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Chamber of Deputies (300 members) ; — Czechoslovak Coalition, 159 
(Agrarians, 45 ; Clericals, 31 ; Social Democrats, 29 ; Czechoslovak Socialists, 

28 : National Democrats, 13 ; Middle Class Party, 13) ; Slovakian Clericals, 
23; German and Mag>ar Agrarians, 28; Social Democrats, 17; Christian 
Socialists, 13 ; Nationalists, 10 ; National Socialists, 7 ; Poles, 1 ; Ruthene 
Autonomist, 1; Communists, 41. 

Prfiside/ii. —Thomas Garrigue McLsaryh {born in 1850 in Hodonin, in 
Moravia). Elected May 28, 1920 ; re-elected May 27, 1927, for a period of 
7 years 

According to the Constitution, no one may be elected for more than two 
successive terms, hut an exception has been made in the case of President 
Masaryk. 

The Czechoslovak Government, appointed on October 12, 1926, consists 
of the following Ministers : — 

Prime Minister. — M. Antonin Smhla. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. — Dr. Eduard Bene^, 

Minister of Finance, — Dr. Karel E'ngliL 

Minister of the Inferior, — J. Gemy. 

Minister of Commerce. — F, PeroviJca. 

Minister of Public Works. — Dr. Franz Spina. 

Minister of Pailway s . — Josef Najman. 

Minister of Social Welfare. — ZSkO.hr6.mek. 

Minister of Jvjsiice.—--f>r. Kobert Mayr^Harting. 

Minister of Agriculture,— Ttv. Otakar Srdinko. 

Minister of Education.— Milan Eodza. 

Minister of National Defence. — Frantisek Udrzal. 

Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, — Dr, Frantisek Nosek, 

Minister of Eealth. — Dean Tiso (Jan. 1927). 

Minister for the Unification of Laws. — M. GaHk. 

Area and Popnlation.—The Czechoslovak Republic consists of Bo- 
hemia, Moravia, Slovakia, Silesia, and Euthenia (Sub-Carpathian Russia). 
Its frontiers have been defined by the Peace Treaties with Germany, Austria 
and Hungary. The area and population of the various provinces, according 
to the census of 1921, and the official estimate at December 31, 1926, are as 
follows : — 


- 

Area in 
square 
kilometres 

Area in 
English 
sq. miles 

Population 
Feb. 15, 
1921 

Population 
per square 
mile, 1921 

Estimated 

Population 

Dec.31,1926 

Population 
per square 
mile, 1926 

Bohemia 1 . 
Moravia i . 
Silesia* . 
Slovakia . 
Euthenia . 

62,064 
22,315 
4,423 
48,986 i 
12,656 

20,102 

8,616 

1,708 

18,896 

4,886 

6,670,582 

2,602,884 

672,268 

8,000,870 

606,568 

881-8 

300-1 

398-6 

158-8 

124-1 

6.922.600 

2.806.600 
721,500 

3,222,600 

683,400 

,344-8 

825 7 
422-4 
176-5 

139 8 


140,304 

64,207 

13,613,172 

251-1 

14,356,600 

264-8 


* Including the small Austrian and German territories which have been added by the 
Peace Treaty to Czechoslovakia. 

Of the Czechoslovak citizens 8,760,937 are Czechoslovaks, 3,123,568 
Germans, 745,431 Magyars, 461,849 Euthenians, 76,853 Poles, 180,865 of 
Jewish nationality, and 25,871 others. There were besides 238,808 aliens. 

The population of the principal towns with more than 20,000 inhabitants 
in 1921 was 
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Prague .... 

. 676, Gj7 I Liberec .... 

34,985 

Ostrava SI. . . . 

22,890 

Brno 

, 221,758 1 Opava .... 

33,457 

Pferov .... 

21,410 

Ostrava. M. . . . 

. 113,709 ' Pro-tejov . 

. 81,092 

Znojmo .... 

21,197 

Bratistava . . . 

. 93,189 1 Teplice-Sanov 

28,892 

Krnov .... 

21,129 

Plzen 

. SS,41G 1 Jililava .... 

28,179 

Chomutov . . , 

21,123 

Olomouc . . . 

. 57,200 : Cheb 

. 27,524 

Mukacevo . . . , 

. 20,865 

Kosice . , . 

. 52, '".>8 1 Most 

. 27,239 

UShorod . . , 

. 20,601 

Budejovice Cesko 

. 44 022 j Jablonec n/N. . . 

. 20,929 1 

Vamsdorf . . . . 

. 20,328 

Crsti n/L . . . 

. S0,S30 ! Pardubice ... 

. 25,162 J 




Heligion. — The majority of the population is Catholic. In 1921 the 
division of the population according to religion was : — Roman Catholics, 
10,384,833 ; Greek and Armenian CatWics, 535,543 ; Protestants, 990,319 ; 
Greek Orthodos, 73,097 ; Jews, 854,342 ; Old Catholics, 20,256 ; other 
faiths, 4,943 ; and without any religion, 724,607. 

In January, 1920, the reformed clergy of Czechoslovakia decided to with' 
draw from the jurisdiction of the Pope and to found a Czechoslovak Church, 
which had, according to the Census of 1921, 525,333 adherents. 


Instructioil. — Instruction is compulsory between the age of 6 and 14. 
The schools may be divided as follows (1) National Schools (Elementary and 
Advanced Public Schools) ; (2) Secondary Latin and Technical Schools 
(Gymnasia and Eeal-Sehools) ; (3) Universities and Higher Technical Schools ; 
and (4) Trade and Arts, Commercial, Mining and Agricultural, and other 
special schools. There are practically no illiterates except in Slovakia. 

The following table contains the data for elementary and advanced schools 
(public and private) in Czechoslovakia as at October 81, 1926. 


i 

Elementary Schools 
(public and private) 

Higher Grade Schools 
(public and private) 

i 

No. of 
Schools 1 

1 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of i 
Schools 

No. of 

No. of 

1 

Pupils 

(boys) 

Pupils 

(girls) 

Pupils 
(boys) J 

Pupils 

(girls) 

Bohemia . 

6,439 

284,937 

296,599 

1,017 

100,868 

87,819 

Moravia . | 

2,854 

133,668 

138,385 

459 

38,858 

32,984 

Silesia . ! 

685 

38,916 

39,991 

108 

9,101 

8,193 

Slovakia . i 

8,606 

196,623 

195,967 

136 

14,523 

13,273 

Euthenia . j 

674 

40,149 

38,609 

16 

[ 2,251 

2,140 

i 

14,158 

694,282 

709,541 i 

1,736 

165,601 

144,409 


Of the 14,158 elementary schools, 9,419 (66*6 per cent.) were Czecho- 
slovak ; 3,287 (23*2 per cent.) German; 484 (3*4 per cent.) Euthenian ; 
794 (5*6 per cent.) Magyar; 87 (0*6 per cent.) Polish, and 87 (0*6 per 
cent.) other and miscellaneous schools. Of the 1,736 higher grade schools, 
1,256 (72‘4 per cent.) were Czechoslovak ; 433 (24*9 per cent. ) German ; 
11 (0-6 per cent) Euthenian ; 17 (1*0 per cent.) Magyar ; 8 (0*5 per cent.) 
Polish, and 11 (0*6 per cent.) miscellaneous schools. 

During the school-year 1925-26 there were in Czechoslovakia 364 
secondary Latin and technical schools (gymnasia and real-schools) with 
108,760 pupils. Of these 246 were Czech or Slovak, 93 German, 4 Magyar, 
10 Euthenian, and 2 other. The public, or state-aided, schools of com- 
merce numbered, during the school-year 1925-26, 167, with 81,889 pupils. 

There are 4 universities in Czechoslovakia, and 4 technical high schools 
with students as follows (winter term 1926-26) 
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Universities 

N umber of Students 

.!■ Technical 1 

Number of Students 

Total 

Females 

High Schools 

Total 

Females 

Prague, Czech 






(1348) 

8,176 

1,615 

363 

1 Pragne, Czech . 

5,922 1 

209 

Prague, German 

3.447 

1' Prague, German 

1,926 

54 

Brno, Czech (19 18) 

1,878 i 

250 

1 , Brno, Czech . . | 

1,655 1 

S3 

Bratislava, Slovak 
(1019) 


|i Brno, German . 

1 ' 

1,704 

1 ... 1 

25 

1,309 

118 



14,810 

[ 2,352 

ii 

i 11,206 ' 

321 


There are, moreover, 2 faculties not comprised in the University Associa- 
tion (in Prague and Olomouc) ; a Russian acatlemv of law ; a Ukrainian 
University at Prague ; and a Ukrainian agricultural academy in Podebrady ; 
a higher veterinary academy (312 students) ; a mining academy (493 
students) ; a higher agricultural college (465 students) ; an academy of 
arts (201 students) ; and a high commercial school (in Prague). 

Justice.—The courts of the Republic are : — The Supreme Court of 
Justice and Court of Cassation sitting in Brno ; 4 High Courts of Justice 
(Prague, Brno, Bratislava, Kosice) ; 36 County Courts (besides the Commer- 
cial Court and the Penal Tribunal in Prague) ; aud 421 District Courts, 
besides 4 special district courts. 

There are also special courts for commercial, industrial, revenue and 
other matters. 

A special Administrative High Court decides matters in dispute affecting 
the administration, g., appeals against illegal decisions and legulations 
made by State authorities ; m cases of conflict between tlie central State 
authorities and the organs of the provincial local government ; in cases of 
claims made against the State or the local administration which have been 
vetoed by the administrative authorities. 


PinaUCe. — Budget estimates for four years in thousands of crowns : — 


Year 

Ordinary 

Revenue 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Revenue 

Total 

Ordinary 

Expenditure 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Expenditure 

Total 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

15,987,448 
8,926,560 
9,537 815 
9,860,062 

403,846 

374,784 

547,937 

363,262 

10,391,294 1 
9,301,334 
10,085,752 

1 9,723.914 

12,290,977 

7,025,724 

7,279,680 

8,289,496 

4,703,000 
2,547,862 
2,790,591 
1,414 009 

16,993,977 

9,573,586 

10,070,271 

9,703,505 


According to the budget for 1927, the national debt is as follows (in 
million crowns) : — 

Million 

Crowns 


Internal debt 24,049 

Foreign debt 6,40(> 

Debts resulting from the Peace Treaties .... 4,400 


Total .... 34,945 

This amount does not include the debt of 5,938 million crowns occasioned 
by the reorganisation of the Czechoslovak currency, which is to be paid 
out of the revenue derived from the levy on capital. 

A Board of Audit and Control was constituted by an enactment of March 
20, 191 9. It is charged with the superintendence of State economy, the 
State property and the national debt. This Board has an equal standing 
with the Ministries and is independent of them. Its president is nominated, 
at the request of the Government, by the President of the Republic. 
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Defence.— Service in the army is regulated hy the law of Mai'ch. 19, 
1920. Liability to service lasts from the ages of 17 to 80, but begins 
normally at the age of 20. Service in the active army is for 14 months, 
after which the soldier passes to the first reserve until he attains the age 
of 40, when he passes to the second reserve, where he remains until 60. 
By the law of July 2, 1924, the peace strength of the active army 
during the period of 3 years beginning with October 1, 1924, has been 
fixed as follows; between October 1 and March 31 in each year, at 
150,000 ; and between April 1 and September SO. at 90,000. The maximum 
effective in 1927 numbered 10,629 officers and 113,874 other ranks. 


- 

Divisions 

Brigades \ 

Regts. 

Battns. 

Squadns. 

Coys. 

Batts. 

Infantry . j 

18 

24 ' 

48 

144 



676 



Cavalry , , 


3 ! 

10 

— 

63» 

— 

— 

Artillery : 
Field 


U 

80 




228 

Heavy , 

— 

2 

6 

— 

— 

— 

30 

Motmtain, 


- 1 3 



— 

67 

Engineers , 

... 

- 1 5 

17 

— 

3S 

— 

Aviation 

1 

- 1 8 



17 



^ Includes Z cyclist squadrons. 


In the 1927 budget, 1,370 million crowns were allocated for the army. 

There is a small defensive force consisting of 6 patrol vessels and armed 
tugs for river service. 

Production and Industry. — The Czechoslovak territory is one of the 
richest in Europe, both as regards natural resources and industrial develop- 
ment. Agriculture is highly developed and intensive farming is earned on, 

Eor the years 1925 and 1926, the area and the yield of the crops were as 
follows : — 


Crops 

Area 
(in acres) 

Yield 

(in metric tons) 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley . 

Oats 

Potatoes 

Sugar-beet . 

Haize . . « 

1,526,774 

2,093,037 

1,715,272 

2,070,671 

1,580,402 

759,731 

887,835 

1,551,750 

2,068,563 

1,763,834 

2,098,136 

1,604,903 

686,404 

391,793 

995,371 

1,355,575 

1,130,702 

1,160,179 

7,803,728 

273,812 

928,889 

1,166,138 

1.343.061 
1,379,880 
5,046,685 

6.599.061 
265,502 


In 1925-26, there were 166 sugar factories in the couutry, which produced 
1,507,344 metric tons of sugar. Hops of excellent quality are also grown, 
both for export and beer production (Pilsener). In 1926, Czechoslovakia 
produced 9,669 metric tons of hops. The agricultural industries include also 
flourishing beer, spirit, malt and foodstuffs industries. In 1926, the Republic 
had 626 breweries producing 9,712,625 hectolitres of beer. In 1925-26, 
there were 892 distilleries with an output of 580,010 hectolitres of spirits. 
The number of hve-stock was in January 1, 1927 : Cattle, 4,691,320 ; 
horses, 740,202 ; pi^, 2,689,201 ; sheep, 861,128, and goats, 1,244,701. 

In 1926, the fruit crop yielded 157,045 tons of apples, 109,149 tons ot 
pears, and 348,766 tons of stone fruit, 

Czechoslovakia ranks among the most richly wooded countries in Europe. 
The forests comprise 33 per cent, of the whole area (about 11, 496,864 acres). 
The mineral production of the Czechoslovak Republic comprises both 
. soft and hard coal (chief coalfields Most, Chomutov, Teplice, and Falknov), 
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iron, graphite, garnets. Gold (annual production from 230 to 350 kilo- 
grammes from the mine at Roudny), silver, copper and lead are found in the 
Carpathians, and rock-salt in Eastern Slovakia and Ruthenia. 

Coal production in 1926, 18,789,098 tons of lignite and 14,507,596 tons 
of hard coal. Exports in 1926 were 2,801,219 tons of hard coal, 489,000 
tons of coke 2,848,992 tons of lignite, compared with 1,420,865, 422,000 and 
2,674,450 respectively in 1925. On January 1, 1925, there were 332 coal 
mines, employing 118,288 persons. 

The number of factories in 1925 was 11,619. Of these, 2,035 were textile 
mills, 2,083 glass works and stone factories, 1,881 for food production, 
1,356 for furniture and bent wood manufacture, 849 machine factories, 
867 for metal manufacture, 366 paper mills, 649 chemical factories. 


Coxamerce — Imports and exports for 5 years are shown as follows (in 
thousands of crowns) ; — 


- 

1923 

1 1924 

1925 

1026 

1927 

Imports 

Exports 

1 

10,222,288 

12,573,815 

! 

15,854,717 

17,035,375 

17,594,246 

18,798,958 

15,276,671 

17,856,559 

17,929,998 

20,127,174 


Principal articles of import and export in 1926 and 1927 : — 


Imports 

1926 

1927 

Exports 

1920 

1927 

Cereals • . . 
Cottons • * . 
Woollen Goods. 
Fata and Oils . 
Iron Goods * • 
Machinery « • 

1,000 

Crowns 

1,870,175 

2,123,750 

1,573,359 

600,082 

422,204 

461,599 

1,000 

Crowns 

2.172.000 

2.059.000 

2.040.000 
626,000 

519.000 

473.000 

Woollen Goods 
Cottons. . . 
Wo«)d, Coal, & 
Peat . . . 
Glass . . . 
Sugar . . . 

Iron and Iron 
Goods , , 

Cereals&Milled 
Products. . 

1,000 

Crowns 

1,610,780 

2,484,486 

1,761,776 

1,108,994 

2,247.102 

1,258,939 

781,486 

1,000 

Crowns 

2.085.000 

8.071.000 

2.032.000 

1.144.000 

1.525.000 

1.619.000 

1,000,000 


Imports and exports in 1925 and 1926 were distributed among the principal 
countries as follows: — 


Country of Origin 
or Destination 

Imports 

Exports 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

Austria . « * • 
Belgium .... 
France , , . . 

Gemany .... 
Great Britain 

Holland .... 
Hungary .... 

Italy 

Poland .... 

Rumania .... 
Switzerland 

United Wtates of America , 
Yugoslavia .... 
Other Countries . 

1,000 Crowns 
1,293,704 
179,450 
691,752 
5,496,729 
65S,375 
509,492 
1,120 ,.j7S 
725,664 
1,238,230 
368,077 
330,569 
1,117,084 
602,290 
8,366,353 

1,000 Crowns 
1,130,916 
196,415 
677,444 
3,237,131 
605,042 
510,971 
1,028,477 
888,177 
1,096,089 
480,931 
320,729 
765,437 
583,368 ' 

4,299,999 

1,000 Crowns 
3,262,331 
8.5,369 
207,322 
4,231,748 
1,533,724 
258,147 
1,177,668 
755,038 
65tt,144 
840,827 
556,710 
755,879 
820,117 
8,605.829 

1,000 Crowns 
2,904,259 
90,987 

253.223 
3,553,614 
1,540,188 

274,145 

1,228,203 

441,403 

864,226 

834,703 

516.224 
846,080 
963,808 

4,047,007 

Total 

17,594,247 

15,276,671 

18,798,953 

17,856,559 
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The chief imports into the United Kingdom from Czechoslovakia in 
1926 were, according to the Board of Trade returns : sugar, refined, 
5,176,8377. ; unrefined, 3,6707. ; barley, 193,8637. ; soft sawn wood, 
124,6007. ; glass, 1,142,6387. The chief export from the United Kingdom to 
Czechoslovakia in 1926 'was cotton yarns, 248,7787.; woollen goods, 238,4367. 

Total trade between the United Kingdom and Czechoslovakia for 6 years 
(according to Board of Trade returns) : — 



1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Imports from 
mto 17. K. 
Exports to 

from U.K. 

Czechoslovakia 

Czechoslovakia 

£ < 
8,299,931 

993,575 

£ 

18,472,820 

1,370,228 

£ 

10,721,093 

1,550,733 

1 

£ 

10,016,048 

1,329,587 

£ 

9,360,680 

1,835,046 


firnn TTmTii ftfltiftTig.— On January 1, 1926, there were 13,716 kilometres 
ox 8,622 miles of railway line in the Republic, of which 6,849 miles are owned 
by the State and the remaining 1,592 miles privately owned, 12 miles owned 
by foreign States and 69 miles owned by foreign railways. Of the State 
railways 989 miles are double- tracked, and of the privately owned lines 64 
miles. 

The Peace Treaty vested the Czechoslovak State with the right to use 
certain wharves in the ports of Hamburg and Stettin, Of the waterways of 
the country, the Danube is the most important ; its chief pprt is Bratislava 
(Pressbnrg). On the Labe (Elbe) tlie two main ports are Ustf (Aussig) and 
Decln (Teschen). On the Vltava and Elbe in 1926, 1,643,050 tons were 
loaded to be transported abroad, and 564,167 tons were unloaded from 
abx'oad. The inland traffic amounted to 737,679 tons. By way of the 
Danube 446,085 tons were loaded to be transported abroad, and 303,126 
tons were unloaded from abroad. The inland traffic amounted to 67,493 
tons. 

In 1926 there were 5 air routes operating in the international service, 
and 4 in the national service. The former connect Prague with Paris, 
Warsaw, Constantinople, Vienna and Berlin. In 1926, the number of 
passengers on the State lines w^as 1,688, while 11*2 tons of freight and 2*8 
tons of mail matter were also canied. 

In 1926, there were 4,542 pose offices and 3,643 telegraph offices, and 
79,208 miles of telegraph wire ; 15,241,558 telegrams were despatched and 
received. Humber of letters handled, 908,120,145. In 1926, there were 
114,943 telephone stations and 249,198 miles of telephone wire. 

Banking and Cnrrency.—In 1925 there were 32 joint-stock banks 
in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia with a total paid-up share capital of 

1.858.900.000 crowns and with reserve funds of 1,072,900,000 crowns ; 6 
Land-banks issuing their own bonds, which at the beginning of 1926 
amounted to 2,617,679,000 crowns. In 1925, there were 182 small joint- 
stock banks in Slovakia and Podkarpatskd Rns with a share capi'tal of 

412.817.000 crowns and reserve funds of 156,202,000 crowns. In 1925, 
there were 370 savings banks with 12,488,714,000 crowns of deposits. In 
1925, there were in Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia 4,006 Reiffeisen banks 
with deposits amounting to 3,644,716,000 crowns. On December 31, 1926, 
the deposits in the Czechoslovak banks amounted to 39,165,400,000 crowns. 

In accordance with the law of April 14, 1920 (as amended in April 1924), 
the Czechoslovak Hational Bank was set up in 1926. Its capital is 
12,000,000 dollars, of which one-third has been subscribed by the State and 
the remainder raised by subscription in Czechoslovakia. The notes of the 
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BaBk will be covered by gold to the extent of 20 per cent. The bank 
is to continue the policy of the Banking Office of stabilising the Czechoslovak 
crown on the basis of the American dollar, and this stabilisation is to be 
effected with a 6 per cent, fluctuation on a rate of 290-303 cents equivalent 
to K.C 100. 

The note circulation on June 30, 1927, amounted to 7,118,400,000 
crowns ; the metallic reserve was 1,053,500,000 crowns. 

On June 30, 1927, there were in circulation 22,727,106 five-crown pieces, 
87,453,230 crown pieces, 49,041,733 fifty-heller pieces, 97,123,057 twenty- 
heller pieces, 69,940,436 ten-heller pieces, 60,273,874 five- heller pieces, and 
21,998,622 two-heller pieces, of the total value of 255,481,947 crowns. 

Diplomatic S.epresentatives. 

1. Of Czechoslovakia in Great Britain. 

Hhvoy Extraordinary and Minister FUnipotcntiary, — Jan Masaryk, 0. B. E. 
(appointed June 1926). 

ConnselloT,—Dt. Viktor Braf. 

Secretaries. — Dr. Bohumil Messany, J. K. Fragner, J. V. Hyka, and Josef 
Hanc. 

Military and Air Attaehd. — Squadron Leader Alois Knbita. 

Consul. — Dr. Frantisek Pavlasek. 

2. Of Great Britain in Czechoslovakia. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister FUnipotentiary a'lvd Consul-General . — 
Sir Ronald Macleay, K.O.M-G. (appointed March 23, 1927). 

Secretaries. — E. A. Keeling, and C. N. Stirling. 

Military Attach4. — Major 0. E. D. Bridge, D.S.O., M.C. 

Commercial Secretary. — H. Kersaw, O.B.E. 

There are Consular Representatives at Prague, Bratislava, Brno and 
Liberec. 


Books of Eeference. 

1. Official Publications. 

Manuel Statistique de la B4publique Teh6ooslovaqiiQ. First year 1920. Prague. 

AperQu Statistique du Commerce ext6rieur, pubhe par TOfflee de Statistique de la 
B^publique Tcb6coslovaque. 

Rapports de I’Offlre de Statistique de la R6publique Tchecoslovaque. 

La Statistique Tchecoslovaque. Czeeb edition, Vol. 1-S9, French edition, 36 volumes. 

R^suitats pr61iminaires du recensement de la population du 15 fCvrier, 1921 . 

Bulletin Statistique de la R6publique Tchecoslovaque. 

Expose sommaire des travaux le^slatdfs de TAssembieo uatiouale tchecoslovaque 
publie par la Bibliotheque de VAfisembiee nationale'). Prague. 

Statisticky Lexicon Obci v Cech4cb. Prague, 1923. 

Statisticky Lexikon Obci na Morave a ve Slezsku. Prague, 1924. 

Bohemia and Moravia ; Slovakia ; Austrian Silesia. (Handbook in the series published 
by the Historical Section of the Foreign Office.) London, 1920. 

^ Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Annnal. 

2. Non-Official Publications* 

Eneyclopedie tchecoslovaque. Vol. I. Industrie et commerce. Redige par Jaroslav 
Vesely. Prague, 1923 

Bend (E.), Bohemia’s Case for Independence. London, 1910 — ^La Politique exterieure 
de la Republique Tchecoslovaque. Prague, 1922. 

Bestmisc (E.), Bibliographie tcheque. Prague, 1920. 

Bourlier (Jean), Les Teheques et la Boheme contemporaine. Paris, 1918. 

Capele (T.), Bohemia under Hapsburg Misrule. London, 1915.— Bohemian Bibliography- 
New York, 1919.— The Czechs (Bohemians) in America: a Study of their Nation^ Cul- 
tural, Political, Social, Economic and Religions Life. New York, 1920. 

Chmelar (J.), Political Parties in Ozechoslovakia# Prague, 1920. 
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Cisdr (J.) and Pokoniv (F*), The Czecho-Slovak Repntlic. A survey of its history and 
geography, its political and cultural organization, and its economic resources. London, 
1922. 

GniLir (J.)f Czechoslovakia. New York, 1924. 

J/ns/fi/iffvr (H.), Die Tschechoslowakei : Ein geogiaphisches, pohtisches und wirtschaft- 
liches Haridbuch, Vienna, 1925. 

KvtMa (J.), Lu CoDhtituticn de la Republifiue Tchccoslovaque. Prague, 1022. 

Lntzow (Count), Bohemia • an Historical Sketch. London, 1896 

Mtinii' (Jean), L’ enseignemeiit dans la KepuUliqne Tchccoslovaque. Prague, 1920. 

J/aurzct. (C. E ), Bohemia from the earliest times to the foundation of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic m lOlS. London, 1922 

Merciu' (M.), La Formation de TEtat Tcli6coslovaque. Piague, 1925 

^tlothtnoU (Jessie), Czechoslovakia, the Land of an Unconquerable Ideal. London, 
1926. 

Noselc (V.), Independent Bohemia. London, 1918.— The Spirit of Bohemia. London, 
1926. 

Pavel (A.), Les Bases et les effets de la Beforme fonciere en Tch4cos]ovaquie. Prague, 
1925. 

Rmin (Alois), Financial Policy of Czechoslovakia during the First Year of its History. 
Oxford and London, 1923 

Robson (E. I.), A Wayfarer in Czechoslovakia. London, 1926. 

Rivet (Charles), Les Tchecoslovaques. Paris, 1921. 

Schott (Helena), Czechoslovakia (Peeps at Many Lands). London, 1920. 

Seton-JVatsoti (R. W.), The New Slovakia. Prague, 1924. 

(J.), Encyclop6die Tcliecoslovaqne Conimunications. Paris, 1927. 

Stt t'ti (B.), La legislation ouvnere en Tehecoalovaquie Prague, 1927. 

Stiepels Deutsches Amter-Jahrbuch (Poiitasch-'wirtscbaftlicher Kalendert fiir die 
Tscheehoslowakische Republik, 1921. Zusammengestellt nach anitlichen Daten. 
Reichenberg, 1920. 

Textor (Lucy E ), Laud Reform in Czechoslovakia. London, 1023. 

Wms (L.), La Repubhqne Tchccoslovaque. Pans, 1919, 

Wijk (N. van), The Czechoslovak Republic. London, 1923. 

Worliczek (0.), Grundlagen, Grundgedanken und Kntik der Tschekoslowakisehen 
Bodenreform. Reichenberg, 1926. 


DANZIG. 

(Die Freie Stadt Danzig.) 

By Article 102 of th.e Treaty of Yersailles, the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers undertook to establish the Town of Danzig with the 
surrounding territory as a Free City, to be placed under the protection of 
the League of Nations. The League of Nations also appoints a High 
Commissioner. 

ffigh Cmnmissioner. — Dr, van HameL Appointed December 12, 1925, 
and assumed duties on February 22, 1926. 

The proclamation of the Freedom of the City and adjacent tendtory, as 
well as the coming into force of the Danzig-Polisn Treaty, in accordance with 
Article 104 of the Treaty of Versailles, took place on November 9, 1920. 
According to this Treaty Danzig and Poland form a single customs territory. 
A further Treaty between Danzig and Poland was signed on October 24, 1921, 
providing for joint economic administration. Since January 1, 1922, the 
PolishTGennan customs frontier extends to the sea, L e,, Danzig is a unit in 
the Polish customs administration. 

The Constitution (approved by the League of Nations on May 11, 1922) 
provides for a Volketag or Diet of 120 members elected for 4 years, and 
a Senate. This consists of a President, as Chairman, a Vice-President, 
and 20 Senators, the President and 7 Senators in main office being elected 
by the Volkstag for 4 years, the Vice-President and the other 13 Senators 
for the duration of the Volkstag, Election is by majority of votes. Any 
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citizen over 25 j^ears of age is eligible. Senators in main office may not 
accept any other public or professional appointment. They are also not 
allowed to become directors of any trading concern. The President of the 
Senate directs and supervises the whole routine of the Administration. The 
Senate is the highest State authority, and its meetings are not public. 
Plebiscites take place if demanded by a tenth of the voters. Any alteration 
of the Constitution by the Vdtksiag can only be effected by a two-thirds 
majority, with at least two-thirds of the Deputies present. 

^ Elections are universal, direct, equal, and secret on the basis of propor- 
tional representation, suffrage being granted to all men and women belong- 
ing to the State of Danzig who have attained 20 years of age. Tlie 
elections for the Legislative Assembly held on November 13, 1927, resulted 
in the return of the following parties: Social Democrats, 42; German 
Nationalists, 25 ; Centre, 18 ; National Liberals, 5 ; Communists, 8 ; Ger- 
man-Danzig People’s Party, 6 ; German Liberals, 4 ; Poles, 8 ; smaller 
parties, 10 ; total, 120, 

Area and Population. — The area of the Free City of Danzig is about 
754 square miles, and population 384,000 on August 31, 1924, of w^hieh 
4*4 per cent, voted for the Polish party at the last election for the 
Legislative Assembly, 

The territory contains a total of 318 localities, of which 251 are rural 
communes, 63 estate districts, and 4 cities. In ad^tion to the municipality 
of Danzig, whose administrative district had a population in July, 1927, of 

230.000 (the district of Oliva having been incorporated with it on July 1, 
1925), the following localities are cities : — ^Zoppot, 27,600 inhabitants ; 
Neuteich, 2,860 ; and Tiegenhof, 3,100. Several centres classed as rural 
communes or otherwise are considerably larger than most of the ‘ cities,* 
as appears from the following list ; — Ohra, 12,450 ; Praust, 3,360 ; Emaus, 
2,340 *, Biirgerwiesen, 2,250 ; Stutthof, 2,500 ; Brentau, Hohenstein, 
Pasewark, Kalthof, Steegen, Lichtenau, Liessau, and Schoneberg, between 

1.000 and 2,000. The number of households in the territory is 87,729 
(August 81, 1924). 

Instruction. — 1927 , Danzig had the following schools : — 9 high 
schools for boys, 8 for girls and 1 for boys and girls together; 11 middle 
schools and 293 elementary schools. In the high schools there were 6,346 
pupils (3,017 girls) ; in the middle schools, 3, 594 pupils (1,453 girls); in the 
elementary schools, 41,237 pupils (20,111 gii’ls). Teachers in high schools, 
329, and middle schools, 139 ; in elementary schools, 1,001. 

The Technical Institute had in the summer term of 1927, 65 teachers 
and 1,548 students. 

Pinance.— 'For 1923 , the Budget of the Free City of Danzig balanced at 

45.705.143.000 marks; for 1924, at 81,132,000 gulden; for 1926 at 

114.900.000 gulden; for 1926 at 117,857,180 gulden; and for 1927 at 
113,209,220 gulden. 

Commerce and SMpping- — The total registered gross tonnage on 
December 1, 1925, was 128,673, comprising 44 steamships, 6 motor s^ing- 
ships, 2 oil-tank ships, and 10 sea lighters of over 260 tons burden each, and 
5 motor sailing-boats. 

Shipping in 1926: entered, 6,967 vessels of 3,432,480 tons, and cleared 
6,963 vessels of 3,395,840 tons, German shipping predominating, followed by 
Danish, Swedish and English. 

In accordance with Ai’ticle 19 of the Polish-Danzig Convention of 
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November 9, 1920, a Danzig Port and Waterways Board, composed of 6 
Polish and 5 Danzig Commissioners with a President of Swiss Nationality, 
has been formed to administer and exploit the Port of Danzig, 

For centuries Danzig has been a well-known giain and timber market and 
shipping point. Its advantageous geographical situation at the mouth of the 
Yistula, its vicinity to the great German, Polish, and Russian grain districts, 
and its foreign shipping connections have placed it at times in the first 
rank. For lumber Great Britain is Danzig^s best customer. Exports in 1926 
were as follows : lumber 1,391,000 tons (901,916 tons in 1925) ; grain, 272,000 
tons (187,000 tons in 1925) ; sugar, 185,000 tons (121,340 tons in 1925) ; coal, 
3,405,000 tons. 

Comnmilications* — Danzig is connected with Germany by three main 
lines : — Danzig to Koenigsberg, 122 miles ; Danzig (via Kreuz-Schneidemuehl) 
to BerUn, 312 miles ; Danzig to Stettin, 285 miles. Danzig is connected 
with Poland by three main lines : — Danzig to Warsaw, 204 miles ; Danzig 
to Lodz, 263 miles ; and Danzig to Posen, 192 miles. Besides these railway- 
lines there are regular connections by aeroplanes to Berlin (3 hours), tc 
Kbnig-'berg (1 hour), to Warsaw (3 hours), to Marienburg (25 minutes). A 
regular passenger-steamer service is carried on between Danzig (Zoppot) and 
Swill emunde and Pillau. Other shipping-lines have arranged a regular 
passenger-service to Memel-Libau (weekly), to London~HulI (weekly), to 
to Reval-Leningrad (weekly), to Riga and Helsingfors (weekly), to America 
and Canada (every third week), to Stockholm (every tenth day), to Copen- 
hagen (every tenth day). 

The metric system is the sole legal system of weights and measures in 
Danzig. 

Banking and Currency. — On October 22, 1923, a new gulden 
currency was issued by the Dauziger Zentralkasse, the provisional bank of issne. 
According to this arrangement the pound sterling oecomes current in the 
Free City, being equivalent to 26 gulden of 100 pfennige each. The introduc- 
tion of the Danzig currency was eifected through the Bank of Danzig, which 
was founded in January, 1924. Bank of Danzig Return, dated June 80, 1927, 
in Danzig gulden : — Assets ; Coin and bullion 2,667,282 (of which gold coin 
7,739, Danzig subsidiary coin 2,659,643), balances with the Bank of England 
inclusive notes 13,523,000, bills of exchange 21,167,185, balances at notice, 
12,130,669. Liabilities: ('apital paid up 7,500,000, reserves 2,849,542, 
notes in circulation 35,481,840, deposits on demand 2,785,616 ((a) public 
deposits including Savings Banks 649,669, (&) foreign public deposits 
including Banks of Issue 198,239, private deposits 1,420,248), other liabilities 
8,539,716. 


Books of Befereuce. 

Constitution of the Free City of Danzig. (German text with translations in English 
and French.) League of Fatione Official Journal^ Special Supplement No. 7. July 1922. 

Ausschnss fur den Hafen und die Wasserwege von Danzig. JDer Hafen von Danzig. 
Danzig, 1924 

Enischeidungen des Hohen Kommissars des Vdlkerhundes in der Freien Stadt Danzig, 
1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925. Issued by the Senate of Dauzig, 1922-25 

Das Abkomnien vom Oktober 24, 1921, zwischen der F, S. Danzig xmd Polen znr 
Ans^Uhmng und Brg&Dzung der D. P. Konvention. 

Staatehandbuch, dei Freien Stadt Danzig. Published hy the State Statistical Office, 
Danzig, 1926, 

Aikleenaay (Simon), Danzig and Poland. London 1021. 

Bauer u. Millaclc, Danzig's Handel in 'Vergangenheit und Gegenwart. Danzig, 1926, 
Chisholm (G. G.), * The Free City of Danzig ’ in The Geographical Journal for April, 
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Flicker (Dr.), Deutschlands StUdtebau, Danzig, Berlin, 1924. 

Franl'e, WirtschaftsHihrer der Freien Stadt, Danzig. Danzig, 1025. 

Funk (Martin), Wirtschaftspolitische Stelltnig und weltwirtscliaftliche Bedentnng 
der Freien Stadt Danzig. Danzig, 1923. -Die Danzig-Polnische Zoll- Onion. Jena, 192G. 

Gade (Hans Georg), Bntwicklung und Stand der Landivirtschaft im Gebiet der Freien 
Stadt Danzig. Danzig, 1924. 

Keyser ( Erich), Die Butstehung von Danzig, Danzig, 1924. — Danzigs Entwickelung. 
Danzig, 1024, — Danzigs Gescbichte. Danzig, 1921. — Die Stadt Danzig. Stuttgart and 
Berlin, 1925. 

Makoicsky (J.), La Situation juridique du Territoire de la Ville Libre de Danzig. 
Pans, 1925. 

FudoVpli (T.), Staat und Bisturn Danzig. Berlin, 1927. 

Schroeder (K^ h.). Die Voelkerreohtlicbie Stellung Danzigs. Breslau, 1927. 

Simson (Paul), Gescbichte der Stadt Danzig. Danzig, 191S. 


DENMAEE. 

(Konoeriget Danmarb:.) 

B-eigning King. 

Cliristian X., bom September 26, 1870 ; son of King Frederik VIII, 
and Queen Louisa ; married April 26, 1898, to Princess Alexandrine of Meck- 
lenburg ; succeeded to tbe throne on the death of his father, May 14, 1912. 

GhiJdren of the King, 

I. Prince Christian FrederiJc, horn March 11, 1899. 

IL Prince Knud, bom July 27, 1900. 

Brothers and suiters of the King. 

I. Prince Carl, bom August S, 1872; elected King of Norway, under tbe title of 
Haakon VII., November 1905; married July 22, 1896, to Princess Maud Alexandra of 
Great Britain ; offspring Prince Alexander (now Crown Prince Olav of Norway), bom 
July 2, 1903. 

II. Prince Earald, bom October 8, 1876 : married April 28, 1909, to Princess Helena 
of Sonderborg'Glucksborg ; offspring Princess Feodora, born July 3, 1910; Princess 
Caroline Mathilde, born April 27, 1912 ; Princess Alexandrine Louise, born December 12, 
1914 ; Prince Gorm, bom February 24, 1919. 

III. Princess Ingeborg, bora August 2, 1878 ; married August 27, 1897, to Prince 
Charles of Sweden. 

IV. Princess Thyra, bom March 14, 1880. 

V, Prince Gustav, bom March 4, 1887. 

VI. Princess Dagmar, bom May 23, 1890 ; manied November 23, 1922, to Lieutenant 
Jurgen Castenskiold. 

The crown of Denmark was elective from the earliest times. In 1448 
after the death of the last male scion of the Princely House of Svend Estridsen 
the Danish Diet elected to the throne Christian I., Count of Oldenburg, in 
whose family the royal dignity remained for more than four centuries, although 
the crown was not rendered hereditary by right till the year 1660. The direct 
male line of the House of Oldenburg became extinct with the sixteenth king, 
Frederik VIL, on November 15, 1863. In view of the death of the king 
without direct heirs, the Great Powers of Europe, * taking into consideration 
that the maintenance of the integrity of the Danish Monarchy, as connected 
with the general interests of the balance of power in Europe, is of high im- 
pprtancS' to the preservation of peace,’ signed a treaty at London on May 8, 
1862, by the terms of which the succession to the crown of Denmark was 
made over to Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucksburg, 
and to the direct male descendants of his union with the Princess Louise of 
Hesse Cassel, niece of King Christian VIII. of Denmark. In accordance with 
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this treaty, a law concerning the succession to the Danish crown was adopted 
by the Diet, and obtained the royal sanction July 31, 1853. 

King Christian X. has a civil list of 1,000,000 kroner. Annuities to 
other members of the royal house amount to 72,000 kroner. 

Subjoined is a list of the Kings of Denmark, with the dates of their 
accession, from the time of election of Christian I, of Oldenburg 


House of Oldenburg, 


Christian I. . 



A.D. 

. 1448 

Christian V. . 


A.D. 

. 1670 

Hans . 



. 1481 

Frederik IV. . 


. 1699 

Christian II. 



. 1513 

Christian VI. 


. 1730 

Frederik L . 



. 1523 

Frederik V. . 


. 1746 

Christian III. 



. 1533 

Christian VII. 


. 1766 

Frederik II. 



. 1559 

Frederik VI. . 


. 1808 

Christian IV. 



. 1588 

Christian VI 11. 


. 1839 

Frederik III, 



. 1648 

Frederik VII. 


. 1848 


House of SeJileswig -Holstein- Sonderburg-Qlilchshurg, 

Christian IX., 1863. Frederik VIII., 1906. Christian X., 1912. 


Constitution and Government. 

The present Constitution of Denmark is founded upon the * Grundlov ’ 
(charter) of June 5, 1915, as amended on September 10, 1920. This may 
in many respects be said to be a further development along the lines 
laid down in the ‘Grundlov* of June 5, 1849, the charter which introduced 
the Constitution in Denmark. The amendments of September 10, 1920, are 
mostly of a formal chamcter, necessitated by the incorporation of parts of 
Slesvig in 1920. 

According to the present * Grundlov/ the legislative power lies with the 
King and the ‘Rigsdag’ (Diet) jointly. The executive po-wer is vested in 
the King, who exercises his authority through the ministers. The judicial 
power is with the couns. The King must be a member of the Evangelical - 
Lutheran Church, the official Church of the State. The King has not the 
right of declaring war or signing peace without the consent ol the ‘ Rigsdag.’ 
The ‘ Rigsdag ’ is composed of two bodies : the ‘ Folketing ’ (House of 
Commons) and the ‘Landsting’ (Senate). All men and women 25 years 
of age and with a fixed place of abode possess the franchise and are eligible 
for election. The ‘Folketing’ is at present composed of 149 members; 
117 members are elected by the method of proportional representation in 
23 districts. In order to attain an equal representation of the different 
parties, 31 ‘ Tillaegsmandater ’ (additional seats) are divided among such 
parties not having obtained sufficient returns at the district elections. One 
member is elected for the Faroe Islands by simple majority. The term of 
the Le^slature is four years, but the King has power to dissolve the 
‘ Folketing ’ before the end of the four years. The members of the ‘ Laud- 
sting’ are elected indirectly by the ‘ Folketing’s’ voters of 85 years of age 
in the following way. In every ‘ Folketing’s ’ district electors in a number 
corresponding to the population are elected by the method of Proportional 
Representation. The whole country is divided into six ‘ Landsting’s ’ dis- 
tricts. In each of these the electors elect a number of members of the 
* Landsting/ between 10-12, In this way 56 membei^ are elected; one is 
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elected in the Faroe Islands, Moreover, there are 19 inemhera elected by 
the former ‘ Laudsting, ’ according to the system of Proportional Representa- 
tion. The members of the ‘ Landsting* sit for a term of eight years. There 
are elections every fourth year for the half of those elected by the electors, 
while those elected by the ‘Landsting* go out all at once after an eight 
years’ term. 

The members of the ‘Rigsdag* receive 6,600 kr. or 7,200 kr. a year, 
according to whether tlieir homes are in or outside the capital. 

The Rigsdag must meet every year on the first Tuesday in October. To 
the Folketmg all money bills must in the first instance be submitted by the 
Government. The Landsting, besides its legislative functions, has the duty 
of appointing from its midst every four years judges who, together with 
the ordinary members of the Hoiesteret, form the Rigsret, a tribunal who 
can alone try parliamentary impeachments. The ministers have free access 
to both of the legislative assemblies, but can only vote in the chamber 
of which they are members. 

The executive (appointed December 14, 1926), acting under the king as 
president, and called the State Council — Statsraadet — consists of the follow- 
ing departments : — 

The Presidency of the Cowicil and Ministry of Agriculiure, — -Th. Madsen 
Mygdal, 

Mi^try of Foreign Affairs. — L. J Moltescn. 

Ministry of the Interior. — Oluf C. Kragh. 

Ministry of Health. — Y. Rxibot). 

Ministry of Justice. — Svenning Mytter, 

Ministry of Defence. — S, Brorsen. 

Ministry of Public Instruction. — J. Byskov. 

Ministry of Ecclesiastical Affairs. — F. Bruxon^Masmussc^i. 

Ministry of Public Works. — J. P. SU-nsballe. 

Ministry of Finance. — N. Neergaard. 

Ministry of Indxostryj Commerce and navigation. — M. Slehsagcr. 

The ministers are individually and collectively responsible for their acts, 
and if impeached, and found guilty, cannot be pardoned without the consent 
of the Folketing. 

State of parties in the Landsting, after the election of September, 192i : — 
31 Liberals, 25 Socialists, 12 Conservatives, and 8 Radicals. 

Folketing, elected December, 1926:— 47 Liberals, 16 Radicals, 53 Socialists, 
30 Conservatives, 1 Slesvig (German Party), and 2 Georgistic Party. 

In the year 1920 there were incorporated into Denmark parts of Slesvig 
which voted for Denmark at the plebiscite held in accordance with the 
Yersailles Treaty of June 28, 1919 (made effective Jan. 10, 1920). The 
Northern Zone voted on Feb. 10, 1920, and 76,431 votes were cast for 
Denmark, and 25,329 votes for Germany. The Southern Zone voted on 
March 14, 1920, and 12,800 votes were given for Denmark, and 51,724 votes 
for Germany. The new Slesvig territories were incorporated on July. 9, 1920, 
being .oifioialiy named ‘ S0nderjydske Landsdele ’ (South Jutland Provinces). 

For administrative purposes Denmark is divided into 22 counties (Amter), 
each of which is administered by a Governor (Amtmand). Moreover, the 
county is a municipal division with a county council superintending the 
rural municipalities (about 1,300). There are 88 urban municipalities with a 
mayor and a town council. Rural as well as urban municipsd councils are 
elected direct by universal ‘suff^ge and Proportional Representation. Oopeh- 
hagen forms a district by itself, and has its own form -of admimstrailon. 
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Area and Population. 

According to the census held on jiSrovember 5, 1925, the area of Denmark is 
16,568 square miles (42,927 square kilometres), and the population 3,434,555, 
including North Slesvig with 1,502 square miles (3,891 square kilometres) 
and 176,433 inhabitants. 

The following table gives the area and population of Denmark in 1925:— 


Divisions 

! 

Area 1925 
English sq. m. 

Population 

1925 

Population 

1926 

per sq, m. 

City of Copenhagen (Kjobenhavn)\ 
without suburbs . . . / 

28 

687,150 

20,969 

Islands in the Baltic 

5,133 

1,271,872 

248 

Peninsula of Jutland 

11,408 

1,575,538 

138 

Total 

16,568 

3,434,555 

207 


The area of the Faeroe Islands is 540 square miles, and the population in 
1925 was 22,835. 

The population (excluding the Faeroes) consisted of 1,591,628 males 
and 1,676,203 females in 1921. The total population at the census of 1921 
was 3,267,831, showing an increase during 1921-25 of 1-05 per cent, per 
annum (excluding North Slesvig). In Denmark (excluding North Slesvig) the 
town population has increased from to 1,344,210 in 1921 to 1, 482,297 in 1925 ; 
while the rural population has increased from 1,759,999 in 1921 to 1,952,258 
in 1925. The population is almost entirely Scandinavian ; in 1921, of the 
inhabitants of Denmark proper, 96*57 per cent, were bom in Denmark, 
0*09 per cent, were born in the Colonies, 0*17 per cent, in Norway, ITl 
per cent, in Sweden, 1T8 per cent, in Germany, and 0’88 per cent, in other 
foreign countries. The foreign-born population was thus 3 '34 per cent, of 
the whole. 

The population of the capital, Copenhagen (Kjdbenhavn), in 1926 was 
587,150, or with suburbs, 731,496 ; Aarhus, 76,226; Odense, 52,376 ; 
Aalborg, 42,819 ; Horsens, 28,135 ; Randers, 26,856. 

The following table gives the total number of births, deaths, and marriages 
with the surplus of birOis over deaths, for three years : — 


Tears 

Total Births 
(living) 

StUl Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Surplus of 
Births over 
Deaths 

1924 

78,834 

1,803 

1,737 

26,471 

I 38,107 

36,727 

1925 

71,897 

26,786 

37,083 

34,814 

1926 

‘ 70,734 

1,643 

25,733 

1 88,098 

32,641 


Of the births in 1924, 10*30 per cent, were illegitimate ; in 1925, 10*44 ; 
in 1926, 10*78. In 1924, there were 1,710 divorces ; in 1925, 1,895. 

Emigrants, chiefly to the United States and Canada, in 1924, 6,319 ; in 
1925, 4,578; in 1926, 5,804. 


Religion. 

The established religion of Denmark is the Lutheran, which was intro- 
duced as early as 1536. The affairs of the National Church are under the 
superintendence of seven bishops, who have no political character. Complete 
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relipous toleration is extended to every sect, and no civil disabilities attach 
to Dissenters. 

According to the census of 1921 there were 3,221,843 Protestants, 22,137 
Roman Catholics (under a Vicar Apostolic resident in Copenhagen), 535 
Greek Catholics, 6,947 Jews, 17,349 other or of no confession. 

Instruction. 

Elementary education has been widely diffused in Denmark since the be- 
ginning of the last century, and in 1814 it was made compulsory. The school 
age IS from 7 to 14. In 1926 Denmark had 4,493 lower schools ; of these 
34 were maintained by the Government, 3,852 by the local communities 
and 607 were private institutions. The instruction in the public schools is 
mostly gratuitous. The number of pupils in the 4,493 schools was on 
January 1, 1926 : 493,237- In 1926, 1,421 pupils were admitted to the 
university ; of these 400 were girls. For higher instruction there are 
furthermore (1926) : a veterinary and agricultural college at Copenhagen 
with 70 professors and teachers and 560 ptipils ; 267 technical schools with 
about 26,000 pupils ; 21 training colleges for teachers with 1,600 pupils ; 93 
commercial schools with 13,700 pupSs ; 22 agiicultural or horticultural 
schools and 59 folkehdjsJcoler or popular high schools (adult schools with 
about 9,600 pupils) ; a college of pharmacy (founded 1892) with 10 teachers 
and^ about 80 students ; a school for dentists with 18 teachers and 140 
pupils ; a Royal academy of arts (founded 1754) with 22 teachers and about 
300 pupils ; a Polytechnic Institution (founded 1829) with 100 professors and 
teachers and about 1,000 students. The folkehojskoUr are all private, 
but to them and the agricultural schools the State annually makes a grant 
of jibout 1,465,000 kroner. The University of Copenhagen, founded in 
1479, has 5 faculties, to all of which women are adnjitted on eqnal terms 
with men. It has about 120 professors and teachers, and about 4,400 
students. 

Pauperism aud Old Age Pensions. 

Ordinary poor relief is regulated by the poor relief law of April 9, 1891 
(and its amendments) under which in the financial year 1925-26, 82,621 
(2 ‘4 per cent, of the population^ were relieved at a cost of approximately 
34 million kroner. 

A law of August 7, 1922, entering into force on April 1, 1923, and re- 
placing the old age pensions law of April 9, 1891, grants an annual sum of 
money as old age pension {Aldersrente) to any person being 65 years of age 
and fulfilling certain conditions. The old age pension, which does not 
involve the loss of civil rights, is granted according to the principle of fixed 
rates, the law stating the sums which have to be paid under the various 
circumstances. The pension varies according as the commune of domicile 
is a town commune or a rural one, and certain deductions are made 
for self-earned incomes. In Copenhagen, for example, the old age pension 
of a married couple, both 65 years of age, without any earned income, 
is 1008 kroner per annum. The subvention is paid by the commune of 
domicile and seven -twelfths of it is refunded by the State. For the financial 
year ending March 31, 1926, 105,000 persons were relieved. The total 
expenditure was 73 million kroner, 

Aacortling to a law of 1913, assistance without the loss of civil rights is 
granted to children living with their widowed mothers. The expenditure 
(divided between the municipalities and the State) amounted in the financial 
year 1926-26 to 2,321,000 kroner. 
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Justice and Crime. 

The lowest courts of justice in Denmark are organized in 99 tribunals 
where cases of only small consequence are dealt with by a single judge. 
Cases of greater consequence are dealt with by the superior courts {Lat^s- 
rettcriie ) ; these courts are also courts of appeal for the above-named minor 
cases. Of superior courts there are three : Ostrc Landsret in Copenhagen 
with 17 judges, Vesire Landsret in Viborg with 12 judges, and Bondre 
Landsret in Sonderborg with 4 judges. Fiom this an appeal lies to the 
supreme court {E'ojesteret) in Copenhagen, composed of 13 judges. Judges 
under 65 years of age can be removed only by judicial sentence. 

In 1925, 3,925 men and 559 women were convicted of crimes and delicts. 
On March 31, 1926, 1,199 men and 65 women were in the penitentiaries of 
Denmark. 


Eiuazice. 

By the terms of the Constitution of Denmark the annual financial 
budget called the ‘ Einanslovforslag,* must be laid on the table of the 
Folketing at the beginning of each session, i.e. at the beginning of October. 
As to the annual financial accounts called ‘ Statsreg^kab,* the Constitutional 
Charter prescribes them to be examined by four paid revisers, two of whom 
are elected by the Folketing and two by the Landating. Their report is 
submitted to both Chambers which, after due consideration, pass their 
resolution generally to the effect that they have no remarks to make on the 
balance-sheet. 

The following shows the actual revenue and expenditure for three years 
ending ^larch 31 and the estimates for two years : — 


Tear ending 
March 31 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Current 

From State 
Capital 

Current 

For increase of 
State Capital 

1924-25 . . . 

1926-26 . . . 

1926- 27 . . . 

1927- 28 . ' 

1928- 291 . . . 

Kroner 

481.500.000 

382.732.000 

368.727.000 

341.581.000 

332.042.000 

Kroner* 

39.805.000 

284 824,000 
102,746,000 

57.238.000 

61.486.000 

Kroner 

416.900.000 

881.647.000 

361.771.000 

840.226.000 
816,430,000 

Kroner 

87.740.000 

290.519.000 

112.578.000 

57.706.000 

81.821.000 


1 Budget estimates. 


The following is an abstract of the Budget estimates for 1928*-29 for 
current revenue and expenditure : — 


Current revenue 

1 

Kroner 

Current expenditure 

Kroner 

Debit balance of domain 
revennes 

1,690,273 

Civil list and appanages 

1 Rigsdag 

1,072,000 

Debit balance of State under- 
takings . . . 

24,0^8 304 

' Council of State , 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs . 

2,160,000 

468,167 

Interest (net) .... 

10.42% 792 

Ministry of Ecclesiastical 

4,724;697 

Balance of funds, etc. . 
Direct and ndirect taxes 

637,809 

341,440,044 

j Affairs .... 

2,S79j864 
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Current revenue 

Kroner ■ 

Current expenditure 

KrODcr 

Balance of lottenee 

Separate revenues 

2.543,527 

2,073,637 

i 

! 

i 

i 

Ministry of Fubliclnstruction 
Ministry of Justice 

Ministry of Interior 

Ministry of Health 

Ministry of Agriculture 
Ministry of War . 

Ministry of Marine 

Ministry of Finance 

Ministry of Indiistiy, Com- 
merce and Navigation . 
Greenland . . . 

Pensions 

61,515,779 
16 679,805 
67,872,551 
41,802,027 
11,295,627 
35,841,478 
22,182,283 
22,844,437 

4,690,688 

1 12,329,048 

! 

Total current revenue 

1 

332,042,232 | 

Total current expenditure . 

1 316,430,197 


The public debt of Denmark has been incurred in part by large annual 
deficits in former years, before the establishment of parliamentary govern- 
ment, and in part by railway undertakings and the construction of harbours, 
lighthouses, and other works of public importance. The following table gives 
the national liabilities for six years : — 


Year 

ending March SI 

! 

Capital of Debt 

Year 

ending March 81 

Capital of Debt 


£ 


& 

1922 

66,213,000 

00,182,000 

1925 

66,738,000 

1923 

1926 

64,979,000 

1924 

67,585,000 

1927 

64,049,000 


The debt is divided into an internal and a foreign. The total foreign debt 
amounted in 1927 to 29,116,7002. The debt is at 3, SJ, 4, 4^, 5, and 6 
per cent. 

The investments of the State on March 31, 1926, including the reserve 
fund, the State railways, and the domains, amounted to 1,549,966,000 kroner. 

The revenue and expenditure and the property and debt of Copenhagen 
and of the provincial towns and places, rural communes and county 
communes were as follows in kroner (year ending March 81) : — 


1925 

Current 

Revenue 

1 Current 
Expenditure 

Property 

' Debt 


1000 Kroner 

1000 Kroner 

1000 Kroner 

IDOO Kroner 

Copenhagen with 
Fredenksberg . 

141,900 

121,100 

546,604 

444,471 

Provincial Towns 
and Places . 

100,362 

102,476 

84,684 

433,105 

302,253 

Rural Communes . 

101,617 

227,493 

141,837 

County Communes 

42,144 

50,022 i 

96,028 

61,648 


Defence* 

The Danish army is a national militia^ resembling in some respects the 
Swiss army. Every able-bodied Danish subject is liable to serve in the army 
or navy, except the inhabitants of the Faroe Islands. Exemptions in 
Denmark are few, even clergymen having to serve. 
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Service commences at the age of 20 and lasts for 16 years. For the first 8 
the men belong to the active army, and for the second 8 years to the reserve. 
At the time of joining, the recruits are continuously trained for 160 days in 
the iufantiy, 215 days in the field artillery, 245 days in the coast artillery, 
and 425 days in the cavalry. The engineers have 200 days, and the train 
60 days' continuous training. In the case of about one-fouiidi of the men, 
their initial training is prolonged by periods ranging from 2^ to SJ months, 
according to the arm of the servii-e to* which they belong. Subsequent training 
for all arms only takes place twice in the remaining eight years of army 
service, and then only for 23 days on each occasion. 

The country is organised in one territorial command, comprising : — 
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Infantry and mounted troops are armed with the Krag- Jorgensen 8 mm. 
rifle or carbine and tbe Madsen machine gun, field artillery with a Krupp 
gun, firing a 14*88-pound shell. 

In 1927, there were 8,625 recruits called up for training, which with the 
permanent establishment made up a strength (exclusive of armed police) 
of 10,892 all ranks. The military expenditure for 1926-27 was 87,746,039 
kroner. 

The naval forces have been reconstructed pursuant to the law of National 
Defence of August 8, 1922. The Navy, as well as the Army, is under the 
direction of the Minister of Defence. 

The fleet is for purposes of coast-defence. It now includes three coast 
defence ironclads of 3,650-3,800 tons, Ped&r ShroAn, Olfert Ftscher, Herlxtf 
TroUe, each carrying a pair of 9‘4-inch and four 6-inch guns; one of 
4,300 tons, Niels Juel, with ten 6-inch guns; one of 2,200 tons, STcjold^ with 
one 9*4 and three 4*7-iiich guns ; 2 old cruisers, Eejmdal and G-^seTy used 
for training purposes, 5 sea-going mine-layers, one sloop Fylla (ex-British 
Asphodel), 3 fishery inspection ships {Islands Falk, Beskyttcren and Dima), 
23 torpedo boats ; 16 submarines. The Navy is now paying chief attention 
to submarines and aircraft, and a now parent ship for the former is under 
construction. It is also proposed to build 3 new torpedo boats. Expenditure 
of the Ministry of Marine in 1926-27, 24,171,707 kroner. 

Production and Industry, 

The soil of Denmark is greatly subdivided, owing partly to the state 
of the law, which interdicts the union o^f small farms into larger estates, 
but encourages, in various ways, the parcelling out of landed property, and 
leaves the tenant entire control of his land so long as the rent is paid. 
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Of tlie total area of Denmark 80 per cent, is productive ; about one sixth 
of the unproductive area is peat bogs. According to the census of July 15, 
1927, the extent of the cultivated area in Denmark was as follows (in 
thousand acres): — grain areas, 3,198; root crop, 1,225; other crop, 75; 
green fodder and grass, 2,132; fallow land, 207; total cultivated area, 
6,838, The acreage and production of the chief crops for two years were 
as follows : — 


Crops 

1 Area 

Production 

- 

j 1925 

1920 

1925 

1926 


1 

! Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Wheat 

197,806 

251,554 

265,290 

238,593 

Rye . 

. , 530,087 

514,227 

349,155 

317,015 

Barley 

. ; 744,469 

770,476 

796,320 

727,534 

Oats . 

, 1 1,099,523 

1,047,729 

955,629 

875,733 

Mixed grain 

. 1 560,466 

584,652 

507,668 

488,366 

Potatoes 

186,091 

189,283 

1,310,900 ! 

811,700 


On July 15, 1927, there were in Denmark 523,785 horses, 2,911,949 head 
of cattle, 3,728,623 swine, and 18,524,000 hens. 

According to statistics collected on July 15, 1925, there were 89,175 
industrial factories and shops in Denmark, employing altogether 392,000 
persons, of whom 270,000 were actual labourers. Of the total establish- 
ments 26,300 factorios used mechanical power. In 1926, there were in Den- 
mark 5 distilleries whose output of brandy reduced to 100® amounted to 
6,478,000 litres. In 1926, there were produced 1,431,000 litres of strong 
beer, and 827,000 litres small beer. In the same year 151,119 tons of beet- 
sugar were produced at 9 sugar factories, and 69,616 tons of margarine 
were manufactured at 134 factories. 

In the Danish fisheries the total value of the fish caught was, 1922, 
1,494,4442. ; 1923, 1,879, 200Z. ; 1924, 2,463,000Z. ; 1925, 2,441,OOOZ. ; 1926, 
1,973,000Z. The fleet in 1926 consisted of 15,590 boats. 


Commerce. 

The following table shows the value, according to official returns, 
of the imports and general exports (excluding precious metal) for six 
years (18.16 kroner = IZ.) 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

1 

Year 

Imports j 

Exports 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

1922 

86,271,888 

71,287,888 

1925 

114,629,020 

107,889,430 

1928 

112,805,888 

93,602,722 

1920 

89,200,000 

S3.. 00,000 

1924 

130,308,080 

118,618,840 

1927 

91,300,000 

85,300,000 


In 1926, the general imports and exports, and the special imports 
and exports (imports for consumption and exports of Danish produce or 
manufacture) were as follows (18.16 kroner =1Z.) : — 
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1926 

Imports 

(General) 

Imports 

(Special) 

Exports 

(General) 

Exports 

(Special) 

Food substances .... 

Personal and domestic . . . 

Fuel ....... 

P«»dder, manure, seeds 

Raw pro'iucts 

Industrial products .... 
Other goods 

1,000 kroner 
334,8.*>5 
223,796 
113,380 
185,561 
337,162 
377 613 
47,769 

1,000 kroner 
315 642 
209,521 
113.155 
183,324 
810,7‘^8 
350)5S3 
44,914 

1,000 kroner 
1,147,970 
25,821 
313 
26,917 
126,675 
108,659 
22,482 

1,000 kroner 
1,127,453 
8,028 

23 

23,403 

05,514 

132,782 

18,370 

Total 

1,620,126 

1,627,827 

1,516,687 

1,405,573 


The principal articles of import and export, with their respective 
values, were as follows : — 




1925 



1926 



if 

l| 

Imports 

(Special) 

Exports 

(General) 

■§3 

S 3 

Imports 

(General) 

11 

P. 40 

Exports 

(General) 

f§ 

s,§ 

ws 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Colonial ^ods 

109,649 

100,561 

12,970 

3,195 

95,711 

89,914 

9,226 

3,051 

Beverages 
Textile mann- 

11,750 

11,487 

3,508 

3,182 

9,930 

9,769 

2,07B 

2,500 

factures 
Hetals and 

188,937 

172,524 

27,099 

6,352 

167,635 

156,434 

20,017 

4,742 

hardware , 
Vehicles and 

151,992 

142,508 

35,148 

24,067 

118,852 

108,740 

25,089 

19,070 

machines, (Sic. 
Wood & manU' 

166,843 

149,844 

148,116 

126,169 

130,290 

121,117 

180,517 

109,568 

facture 

84,104 

81,870 

6,558 

4.030 

02,873 

01,032 

4,256 

2,706 

Coal 

113,787 

118,400 

418 

9 

113,380 

113,155 

813 

23 

Animals 

Provisions, 

5,500 

6,499 

49,720 

49,718 

8,502 

8,662 

64,997 

54,997 

eggs, &c. . 

88,261 

20,034 

1,388,196 

1,373,285 

28,507 

31,531 

23,024 

1,049,284 

1,041,110 

Cereals, &c. . 

269,947 

259,007 

39,894 

148,004 

144,467 

29,052 

24,710 


The following table shows the distribution of Danish foreign trade : — 


Countries 

Imports (General). 

Exports (General). 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1920 

Germany . 

United Kingdom 
Sweden . 

Norway 

United States . 

Rest of America 
Holland . 

Fiance 

Banish Colonies 

Kroner 

683.131.000 

306.681.000 

113.949.000 

43.397.000 

386.774.000 

110.430.000 

74.730.000 

72.309.000 
9,034,000 

Kroner 

603.658.000 

185.697.000 

98.112.000 

29.884.000 
262.787,000 

84.947.000 

59.631.000 

60.517.000 
7,798,000 

Kroner 

401.641.000 
1,087,870,000 

147.814.000 
76,106,000 

9.971.000 

23.588.000 

16.296.000 

12.720.000 
9,676,000 

Kroner 

291.217.000 

858.879.000 

111.867.000 

66.435.000 

12.153.000 

18.868.000 
10,723,000 

9.512.000 

6.296.000 


The chief imports into and domestic exports from the United, Kingdom 
from and to Denmark in two years (Board of Trade Keturi^} were 
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Imports into U.K. 

j 1925 

1 1926 ; 

Exports to Denmark 

1925 1 

1920 

Butter . . . ! 

Eggs. 

Bacon 

£ i 

17,110,534 1 
5,491,744 1 
22,160,384 

17,166,480 1 
4,680,503 ! 
21,670,823 

Coal .... 
Cottons (piece goods) 
Woollen Goods . 

£ i 

2,410,077 
1,158,156 
404,831 

£ 

; 876,911 

999,892 

1 484,844 


Total trade (Board of Trade returns) between Denmark and the United 
Kingdom for 5 years : — 


- 

^ 1 i 

1923 , 1924 j 

■ -I 

- 1925 j 

1926 

1927 

Imports from Denmark to U.K. i 
Exports to Denmark firom U.K. 

£ ! £ 
46,203,558' 48,904,197i 
12,584,011 1 18,799,397 

1 

£ 

49,053,974 j 
10,964,016 

£ 

47.954,043 ' 
8,714,351 

49,977,283 

I 9,780,438 


Shipping and Navigation. 

On December 31, 1926, Denmark (without colonies) possessed 1870 vessels 
(above 20 registered tons gross) of 1,108,300 registered tons gross (674,600 
registered tons net) in her mercantile marine, of which 638 of 811,400 
tons gross (477,800 tons net) were steamers, and 980 motor ships of 259,700 
tons gross (164,400 tons net). In 1926, 33,073 vessels of 10,431,000 tons 
cargo entered the Danish ports from foreign countries, and 34,649 vessels 
of 10,608,000 tons cleared. 

Internal Commnnications. 

Denmark proper (exclusive of Copenhagen) has (March 31, 1927) 7,607 
kilometres or 4,721 miles of road, besides 23,740 miles of by-ways. There 
are (1926) railways of a total length of 3,154 English miles open for traffic 
in the kingdom. Of this total, 1,519 English miles belong to the State. 
The total value of the State railways (road, buildings, cars, etc.) up to 
March 31, 1927, was 432,550,000 kroner. The railways have a gau^e of 4 
ft, 8J inches, except 128 miles of which the gauge is 3 ft. 8^ inches. 

The Post Office in the year 1926-27 carried 263,848,000 letters and pos^ 
cards, and 186,450,000 samples and printed matter. There are 1,894 post- 
offices., The State telegraphs in 1920-27 carried 4,689,000 messages, of which 
1,147,000 were internal. The length of State telegraph lines (March 31, 
1927) was 9,017 English miles ; number of offices 507. At the same date 
the railway telegraphs had 446 offices. On March 31, 1927, the length of 
telephonic wires of the State and the' private companies was 817,196 English 
miles. In the year 1926-27 there were 474,051,000 telephonic conversations. 

Money and Credit. 

On December 31, 1927, the accounts of the National Bank balanced at 
513,336^000 kroner. The assets included 182,016,000 kroner in bullion and 
specie. The liabilities included 354,178,000 kroner note issue, 27,000,000 
kroner of capital, and 11,340,000 kroner reserve fund. In Denmark there are 
185 other banks for commercial, agricultural, industrial, and other purposes. 
On March 4l, 1926^ there were 528 savings banks, with 1,762,150 depositors, 
and deposits amounting to 1 913,000,000 kroner, or about 1,086 kroner to 
each Account. 

The nominal value of the coin minted (including recbinage of worn 
pieces) in Denmark since 1873 is given as follows : — 
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Years ending March 31 

Gold 

Silver, nickel, 
aluminium-bronze, 
bronze and iron 

Total 


Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

1873-1920 .... 

149,246.050 

75,465,344 

224,711,394 

1927 j 

7,157,780 

6,055,100 

13,212,880 

Total (1S73-1927) . . j 

160,403,830 

81,620,444 

237,924,274 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The monetary unit, the Krone of 100 ore, is of the value of Is. lid., or 
about 18 ln:oner to the pound sterling. 

Gold coins are 20 and 10-kroner pieces. The 20-kroner piece weighs 
8*870 grammes *900 fine, and thus contains 8*0645 grammes of fine gold. 
Small change : 2 kroner, 1 kroner and J kroner pieces of aluminium-bronze ; 
25 ore and 10 ore pieces of nickel, and 5 ore, 2 ore and 1 ore pieces of iron 
and of bronze. 

The standard of value is gold. 

The use of the metric system of weights and measures, under the law of 
May 4, 1907, became obli^tory in Denmark in public offices on April 1, 
1910, and generally on April 1, 1912. 

Diplomatic and Consular Sepresentatives. 

1. Of Denmaek in Geeat Beitain. 

Envoy and Minister. — Count Preben Ferdinand Alilefeldt-Lauiwig 
(October 9, 1921). 

Coumellor and First Secretary. — AV. Borberg. 

Secooid Secretary. — M. Vincens Steensen-Leth. 

Homrary Attache. — Baron Paul J. Bertouch-Lehn. 

Naval Attach^. — Commander 0. E Evers. 

Agrieiiltwral AttaeJU. — Harald Faber. 

Press Attach^. — C, E. Aagaard. 

Gonsul’Generalf Counsellor of Legoction and Commercial Adviser. — C. M. 
RottbbU. 

There are Consuls at Belfast, Falmouth, Hull, Leith, Liverpool, London 
(C.G.), Manchester, Newcastle, and Vice-Consuls in several other towns. 

2. Of Geeat Beitain in Dbnmaek, 

Envoy and Minister. — Sir Thomas Hohler, K.O.M.G. Appointed March 
14, 1928. 

Commercial Secretary. — W. Peters, C.M.G, 

Naval AttaeJU. — Commander G. S. F. Nash, D.S.O., R.N. 

Military AttacJii. — Lt.-Col. C. J. B. Danbeny. 

There are Consuls at Copenhagen, Thorshavn (Faroe Islands), and Vice- 
Consuls in 16 other towns. 

Colonies. 

Greenland is the only colonial possession of Denmark. Its area is 
46.740 English sq. miles, and its population in 1921 numbered 14,355. 
Of the total 274 were Danes and 14,081 natives ; the latter numbered 6,729 
men and 7,852 women. The largest settlement in Greenland is Sydproven, 
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wKich had (1921 census) a population of 901, and the smallest is Skansen, 
in North Greenland witli 49 inhabitants. The imports from Greenland into 
Denmark in 1925 amounted to 7,192,000 kroner, and the exports from 
Denmark to 3,271,000 kroner. The trade of Greenland is a State monopoly. 


Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning Denmark. 


1. Official Publications. 

Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom with Foreign Countries and 
British Possessions. Imp. London. 

Den dansk-tyske BIrig, 1864. Udgivet af Generalstaben. Kohenhavn. 1890. 

Foreign Office Reports on the Trade, &c., of Denmark. Annual. London. 

Kongelig Dansk Hof og Statskalender. Annual. Kobenhavn. 

Statistisk Aarbog. Annual. Kobenhavn. 

Statistiske Meddelelser. Kobenhavn. 

Statistisk Tabelvaerk. Kol>euhavn. 

Denmark. Annual. Pubbshed by the Danish Ministry for Foreign Affairs and the 
Danish Statistical Dept., Copenhagen. 


2. Non-Offioial Publications. 

Baedelcer^s Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, 10th ed. London, 1912. 

Bilby (J W.), A.va.(mg Unknown Eskimo. London, 1923. 

Bobe (Louis), and Others, Uronland i Tohundredaaret far Hans Egedes Landing. 
Gopenliagen, 1921 

Body of Laws, 1670-1901. (Love og Anordninger ved Schon, &c.) 

Both, Kongeriget Danmark, en historisk-topograpnisk Beskrivelse. 2 vols. Kjdbeii- 
havn, 1882-85. 

Brbohner (J.), Danish Life in Town and Country. London, 1903. 

Christensen (W ), Dansk Statsforvaltning i det 15. Aarhundrede. Copenhagen. IDOL 
Cook (T.), Guide to Norway and Denmark with Iceland and Spitsbergen, 6th ed. 
London, 1907. 

Copenhagen and Its Environs [Danish Tourist Society publication]. London, 1898. 
Cousange (Jacques de), La Bcandinavie. Paris, 1914. 

Desmond (Shaw), The Soul of Denmark. London, 1918. 

Drachmann ( Povl), The Industrial Development and Commercial Policies of the Three. 
Scauinavian Oountnes. Oxford, 1915. 

Faber (Harald), Co-operation m Damsh Agriculture. London, 1918. 

Oallenga(A.), The Invasion of Denmark in 1864. 2 vols. London, 1864. 

Sarvey (W. J.), and JSeip)jien(0.), Denmark and the Danes. London. 1915. 

Holland (C ), Denmark : A modem Guide to the Land and its People. London, 1927. 
Howe (F. C.), Denmark ; A Oo-operative Commonwealth. London, 1922. 

(J. R.), The Faroe Islands. London, 1897. 

Jones (H.), Modern Denmark : Its Social, Economic and Agricultural Life. London, 
1927 

De Lawnoy (C.), et Tander Linden (H.), Histoire de VExpansion Ooloniale des Peuplea 
Europ6ens. Vol. II. Netherlands and Denmark. Brussels. 1911. 

Leaeh (H. G.), Scandinavia and the Scandinavians. London, 1915. 

Matzen, Danmarks Statsforfatnings, &c. Bet. I.— III. Kjobenhavn, 1898-1901. 
Maurer (K.), Zur politischen Geschichte Islands. _ Leipzig, 1880. 

Murray’s Handbook for Denmark and Iceland, 6th ed. London, 1904. 

Nansen (F.), The First Crossing of Greenland. London, 1891.— Eskimo Life. London, 
1803. 

Nationaldkonomisk Tidsskrifb. Periodical. Kjobenhavn. 

Nyholm(0, G. V.), Grundtraekaf Danmarks Statsforvaltning. Copenhagen, 1893. 

0.), Denmark and Iceland. London, 1881. Scandinavian History. Loudon, 1874. 
Rasmussen (Knud), Greenland by the Polar Sea : The Story of the Thule Expedition. 
English edition). London, 1921. . . « 

Rostock (X.), Copenhagen; The Capital of Denmark and its Environs. Copenhagen, 
1922 

Seoit (D. H.), Sportsman’s and Tourist’s Guide to Iceland. 8th edition. Leith, 1906. 
Seignohos (C.), A Political History of Contemporary Europe 1814-1896. 2 vols. 

From the French ] London. 1900. 

Sellers (Edith), The Danish Poor Relief System. London, 1904. 

Stscard (A 0.), A Summer in Greenland. London, 1922 
Sidimick (C. S.), The Story of Denmark. London, 1890. 

Starcke, Olrik, and Carlsen, Le Danemark. Paris, 1900. 
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Ste/ansson (Jon.), Denmark and Sweden, with Iceland and Finland. (Story of the 
Nations.) London, 191G. 

Stefansson (V.), My Life with the Eskimos. London, 1913. 

Thomas (Marj^^ret), Denmark Past and Present London, 1002. 

Wettemeyer (H ), and Trap (T. P.), Statistisk-topographisk Bes«crivolse af Kongeriget. 
Danmark. 4th ed. 5 vols. Kjohenhavn. 

Weitemeyer (H.), Danemark ; Geschichte nnd Beschreihnng. (Of this there is an 
English translation. London, 1891.) 

Wcstergnani (H.), Economic Development in Denmark : Before and During the World 
War. London, 1922. 


ICELAND. 

(Island.) 

Heigning King. 

Iceland is united with Denmark by a personal bond of union under the 
government of King Ckristian X. {see Denmark). 

The first settlers came to Iceland in 874. Between 930 and 1264 Iceland 
was an independent republic, but by the ‘Old Treaty’ of 1263 the country 
recognised the rule of the King of Norway. In 1381, Iceland, together with 
Norway, came under the rule of the Danish Kings, but when Norway was 
separated from Denmark in 1814, Iceland remained under the rule of 
Denmark. Since December 1, 1918, it has been acknowledged as a sovereign 
State, and is nnited with Denmark only through the identity of the 
Sovereign. 

King Christian X. has as King of Iceland a civil list of 60, 000 kroner. 

Constitution and Government.— By the Act of Union of November 30, 
1918, Iceland is temporarily united with Denmark in certain affairs beyond 
the King’s person. 

According to the Act of Union, Denmark and Iceland are free, sovereign 
States, united by one King and by the agreement comprised in the Union Act. 
The order of succession is not to be altered without the assent of both States. 
In Iceland, Danish citizens enjoy the same rights as Icelandic citizens, 
and in Denmark the latter enjoy the same rights as Danish citizens. But 
citizens of either of the States are exempt from military service in the other. 
Danish goods and products in Iceland and Icelandic goods and products in 
Denmark are treated no less favourably than those of any other country. 
Denmark takes charge of the foreign affairs of Iceland, and if Iceland so 
desires it, special Icelandic attaches or experts on Icelandic conditions may 
be appointed to Danish embassies and consulates, the expenses arising out 
of such appointments to be borne by Iceland. Denmark has a minister at 
Reykjavik, and Iceland a minister at Copenhagen. 

An advisory Danish -Icelandic committee of eight members has been 
appointed to review Bills of importance to both States, and also to prepare 
Bills aiming at co-operation between the two States. After December 31, 
1940, the Danish Parliament and the Icelandic Legislature may demand 
negotiations to be opened concerning the revision of the Union Act. 

Denmark has informed the Powers that, in conformity with the Union Act, 
she recognises Iceland as a sovereign State. 
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The present constitution of Iceland is embodied in the Charter of May 18, 
1920. By the terms of this Charter the executive power belongs to the King, 
and is exercised by him through responsible ministers, while the legislative 
power rests conjointly with the King and the Parliament, which is called 
Althing. The Althing is composed of 42 members, of whom 36 are 
elected for the term of 4 years' by universal suffrage in constituencies, each 
electing one or two representatives by simple majority, except the capital, 
where 4 members are elected by Proportional Representation. The 
remaining 6 members are elected for the term of 8 years by Proportional 
Representation for the whole country. The franchise is enjoyed by all 
Icelandic citizens (men and women) of good reputation (unless they are 
indebted for poor-relief) who are over 25 years of age and have resided in 
the country during the previous 5 years. All voters are eligible as candidates, 
save only the superior judges. 

The Althing is divided into two Houses, the Upper House and the Lower 
House. The former is composed of 14 members, viz. the 6 members elected by 
Proportional Representation for the whole country, together with 8 members 
elected by the whole Althing in common sitting out of the members elected 
by universal suffrage. The lemaining 28 members form the Lower House. 
The members of the Althing receive payment for their services besides 
travelling expenses ; members residing in the capital are allowed 8 kronur 
(8s. Xid.) per day, and members residing outside the capital 10 kronur 
(11s. Ic2.) per day. This payment has temporarily been raised by 40 per cent. 

The Althing must meet on February 15 in every year, unless it is 
convoked by the King at an earlier date. The Budget Bills must first 
be laid by the Government before the Lower House, but all other Bills 
can be introduced in either of the Houses. If the Houses do not agree they 
assemble in a common sitting, and the final decision is given by a majority 
of two-thirds of the voters, with the exception of Budget Bills, where a simple 
majority is sufficient. The ministers have free access to both Houses, but 
can only vote in the House of which they are members. 

The executive power is exercised under the King by a ministry divided 
into 3 departments. The ministry, appointed August 28, 1927, is as 
follows 

President of the Council and Minister of Trade and ComTminications — 
Tryggvi Thorhallsson. 

M%nister of Justice and of Ecclesiastical Affairs — Jonas Jonsson, 

Minister of Finance — Magnus J. Kristjansson. 

The ministers are responsible for their acts. They can be impeached by 
the Althing, and in that case their cause will be decided by the Landsddmur, 
a special tribunal, which can only try parliamentary impeachments. 

For administrative purposes Iceland is divided into 16 provinces {syslur)^ 
each governed by a chief executive functionary {syslumadur). Each 
province forms one or two municipal districts with a council superintending 
the rural municipalities ( about 200). There are also 7 urban municipalities with 
a town council, independent of the provinces, and forming by themselves 
administrative districts co-ordinate with the provinces. The municipal 
councils are elected direct by universal suffrage (men and women over 
25 years of age), in urban municipalities by Proportional Representation, but 
in rural municipalities by simple majority. 

Area and Population. — The following table gives the area and 
population of Iceland according to the census in 1920 
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Divisions. 

1 Area, 

I English sq. m. 

Population, 

1920. 

Population, 

1920, 

Per sq. m. 

The Sonth-West 

. * 4,125 

34,425 

8*3 

The Western peninsula . 

3,658 

13,397 

3-7 

The North .... 

13,695 

22,900 

1-7 

The East .... 

. 1 5,954 

10,214 

1*7 

The South .... 

12,277 

13,754 

1-1 

Total 

39,709 

94,690 

2-4 


At the end of 1926, the population was estimated at 101,764. 
The growth of the population has been as follows : — 



1 

Increase 

1 


Increase 

Tear. 

Population. 1 

1 

per cent, 
annually 

1 Year. 

Population. 

per cent, 
annually. 

ISSO 

72,445 1 



1910 

85,188 

0-91 

1690 

70,927 1 

0*21 

1920 

94,690 

1*07 


In 1920, there were 46,172 males and 48,518 females. The conjugal 
condition was as follows : — 



Unmarried. 

1 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Divorced. 

Males . 

30,497 

13,776 

1,681 

218 

Females 

30,663 

13,694 

8,898 

268 


In 1920, 54,245 were domiciled in xnral districts, and 40,445 in towns 
and villages (of over 300 inhabitants). The population is almost entirely 
Icelandic. In 1920, the foreign-boni population numbered only 710, or 0*7 
per cent, of the whole ; 352 were born in Denmark, 155 in Norway, and 203 
in other countries. 

The capital of Iceland, Reykjavik, had in 1926 a population of 23,224 ; 
other towns are Vestmannaeyiar, 3,331, Hafnarfjordur . 3,085, Akureyri, 
3,050, IsafjorduT, 2,227, Siglufjordur, 1,580, Seydisfjordur, 977. 

The following table gives the total number of births, deaths, and 
marriages, with the surplus of births over deaths, for three years : — 


Years. 

Marriages. 

Total living 
, Births. 

Stillborn. 

Deaths. 

Surplus of Births 
over Deaths. 

1924 

557 

2,500 

67 

1,402 

1,038 

1925 

623 

2,548 

67 

1,229 

1,314 

3926 

623 

2,669 

71 

1,184 

1,525 


Of the births in 1926, 13*6 per cent, were illegitimate (14*3 per cent, in 
1925). 


Beligion. — The national Chnrch, and the only one endowed by the 
State, is Evangelical Lutheran. But there is complete religious liberty, and 
no civil disabilities are attached to those not oi the national religion. The 
affairs of the national Ohuroh are under the superintendence of one bishop. 
At the census of 1920 only 463 were returned as Dissenters. 

InstructioiL— There is a University in Reykjavik, comprising 4 
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faculties (Theology, Medicine, Jurisprudence, and Philosophy). There is one 
grarnmar school, 3 public high schools, besides 2 ladies’ schools, a school for 
elementary -school teachers, 2 schools of agriculture, a school of navigation, a 
commercial high school, and several other special schools. The elementary 
instruction is compulsory for a period of 5 years, the school age being from 
10 to 14 years. Before the age of 10 the children are usually privately 
educated, at any rate in the country. In 1919-20, there were 209 elemt-ntary 
schools, with 318 teachers and 6,485 pupils. There are also several 
continuation schools for young people. 

Pauperism and Old-Age Pensions, — Ordinary poor-relief is regulated 
by the law of November 10, 1906. Each community constitutes a poor 
district. In 1925, the expenditure amounted to 56,800?. 

There is in ever}' community one Old-Age Pension Fund, to which all 
men and women from 18 to 60 years of age, to whom pensions are not other- 
wise secured, are bound to contribute, unless they are considered too poor to 
do so. In addition the funds receive a subvention from the State. Grants 
are made to intirm poor persona over 60 years of age who for the preceding 
6 years have not received poor-relief. In 1921 there were granted subvention 
from the funds to an amount of 4,182Z., and at the end of that year the total 
propeity of the funds amounted to 34,595^. 

Justice and Crime. — The lower courts of justice in Iceland are those 
of the movincial magistrates {syslumenn) and town judges [bcejarf6ifetar). 
From these there is an appeal to the Supreme Court {hc&Uirjettur) in 
Reykjavik, which has 3 judges. 

In 1923, 38 men and 2 women were convicted of crime. 


Pinauce. — Revenue and expenditure for 6 years : — 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure ! 

Tear | 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1923 

1924 

1926 

£ 

446,403 
613,901 
924,965 1 

£ 

669,459 
623,312 
666,240 i 

1926 . 

1927 » . 
1928 » . 

£ 

684,876 

596,593 

575,654 

£ 

696,078 

611,765 

575,970 


1 Budget estimates. 


Budget estimates for the year 1928 : — 


Revenue 

Krdnur 

Expenditure 

Krdnur 

Taxes .... 

2,275,000 

Interest on State debt 

599,208 

Customs .... 

5,300,000 

Reduotion of debt 

686,468 

Post and telegraphs 

i;976,000 

Civil list of the King . 

60,000 

Monopoly of spirits 

450,000 

Althingi and the cen- 

Balance ot domain rev- 


tral administration . 

452,610 

enue .... 

34,000 

Foreign Affairs . 

80,600 

Interest on State assets. 

241,000 

Justice, police, etc. . 

840,026 

Other revenues 

170,000 

i 

Sanitary affairs . 
Coiumuuications . 
Ecclesiastical affairs 
and instniction 
Science, literature, and 
art . . 

Trade, etc. 

Social welfare 

Pensions 

Other expenditure . 

$76,905 

3,225,930 

i 1,404,076 

198,030 

965,055 

666,800 

189,270 

210,000 

Total revenue . 

10,451,600 

( 575 , 6541 .) 

Total expenditure . 

10,453,878 

C6r6.970L) 
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The State possesses a comparatively large reserve fund invested in different 
loans. On December 31, 1926, it amounted to 2,026,588 kronur (about 
112,000J.) 

The public debt of Iceland has been incurred partly by the establishment 
of telegraph lines and other important public works, partly by increasing 
the means of the National Bank, but mainly owing to the extraordinary ex- 
penses caused by the European AVar (buying of ships and providing of 
commodities). The public debt was on December 31, 1926, 10,601,373 kronur. 
It is in a great measure a foreign debt, due mainly to Danish creditors. 
The foreign debt amounted to 7,481,468 kronur, and the internal debt 
4,019,905 kronur. 

Defence* — Iceland possesses neither an army nor a navy, nor any fortifi- 
cations, and according to the Act of Union of 1918 its permanent neutrality 
is established. 

Production* — Of the total area of Iceland, about six-sevenths is unpro- 
ductive, but only about one-q^uarter per cent, is under cultivation, which is 
confined to hay, potatoes, and turnips. In 1926 the total hay crop from 
cultivated and uncultivated land was about 8, 458, 000 cwt. , the crop of potatoes 
66,000 cwt., and of turnips 23,000 cwt. In the spring of 1926 the live stock 
was as follows Horses 52,800, head of cattle 27,900, sheep 590,000, goats 
2,800. 

The total value of the fisheries in 1925 was estimated at 46,791,000 
kronur (about 2,577,000Z.), whereof the cod fishery was valued at 43,878,000 
kronur, and the herring j^hery at 3,413,000. 

Commerce* — Total value of imports and exports for 5 years : — 



1023 

' 1924 

1925 

1926 » 

19271 

Imports , . , 

Exports , 

1 

& 

3,793,981 

8,194,119 

3,512,193 

1 4,762,729 

& 

3,805,138 

4,330,408 

& 

2,800,000 

2,700,000 

£ 

2.700.000 

3.200.000 


I Prehmmary figures. 


The value of the leading imports and exports for 1925 was as follows 
(kr. 18.16=12.):— 


Animals living and animal food 
Cereals .... 
Colonial produce . 

Textile matenals . 

Yarn, rope, etc. . 

Textile manufactures 
Skins, hair. etc. . 

Oils, tallow, etc. . 

Timber and wooden goods 

Coal 

Salt 

Metals and hardware 
Vessels, carriages, machinery, etc. 
Other articles 


Imports. 


. Kr6nur. 
1,057,976 
7,127,362 
5,490,482 
54,153 
3,907,865 
10,222,177 
1,906,533 

6,20(J,100 

6,981,853 

6,731,000 

2,089,632 

6,879,(160 

6,004,896 

7,137,936 


Exports. 


Erdnur. 

65,222,417 


1,489,203 

9,640 

84,887 

3,847.613 

7,648,276 

120 


986 

300 

886,778 


Total 


70,190,913 

(8,865,18SZ.) 


78,640,218 

(4,330,4081.) 
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The following table shows the valne of the trade with the different 
countries in 1925 ; — 


1 

Imports. 

Exports. 







Kronur. 

Kronur. 

Denmark 






23,384,152 

7,926,430 

Great Britain . 





. 

24,070,557 

10,407,211 

Norway , 






0,327,817 

9,131,182 

Sweden , 






1,814,941 

6,300,3(59 

Germany 






4,012,837 

1,350,591 

Netherlands , 






1,458,153 

122,023 

Belgium . , 






1 203,233 

i 562,530 

France . 






1 397,001 

; 2,44S 

Portugal 






85,109 

1 1,019,520 

Spain . 






1 2,872,079 1 

31,826,419 

Italy . 






I 375,633 1 

7,687,007 

United States , 






1 1,408,731 

194,449 

Other countries 






719,470 

2,019,379 




Total 


• 

70,190,913 

78,640,218 


The chief articles of import from Iceland to the United Kingdom (Board 
of Trade Returns) for 1926 were: fish, 161,160Z. ; skins, 39,434Z. ; horses, 
4,7322. Chief articles of the United Kingdom exports to Iceland, 1926 : 
coal, 61,6562.; cottons, 32,7382.; meal and flour, 45,8932.; petroleum, 
20,0472. 

Total trade (Board of Trade Returns) between Iceland and the United 
Kingdom for 5 years : — 


— 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1 1927 

Imports from Iceland to 

& 

£ 

£ 

$ 


£ 

U.K. 

Exports to Iceland from 

817,324 

308,379 

413,946 

279,938 

385,032 

U.K. . . 

840,453 

454,832 

614,496 

447,608 

502,202 


Shippillg and Ifavigatiou. — The mercantile marine of Iceland (above 
12 gross tons) was, in 1927, 81 steam vessels of 23,788 gross tons, 216 motor 
vessels of 6,472 gross tons, and 20 sailing vessels of 558 gross tons : total, 316 
vessels of 29,818 gross tons. 

Internal Communications — There are no railways in Iceland. At the 
end of 1924 there were completed about 611 km. (379 miles) of carriage roads 
outside the towns. 

There are 428 post offices. 

The length of the telegraph and telephone lines at the end of 1926 was 
1,947 miles. The wires had a length of 5,460 miles. There were 222 tele- 
graph and telephone offices. Number of dispatches sent in the year 1926 
was 245,837, of which 136,359 were internal. Number of telephone conver- 
sations was 456,277. The total receipts amounted to 1,398,226 hrdnnr, and 
the total expenditure to 1,127,457 kronur, leaving a surplus of 270,769 kronur. 

Money and Credit, — There are two banks in Iceland, LaTidsbanJcinn 
(The National Bank), a note-issuing bank which belong entirely to the 
State, and Islands banhi (Bank of Iceland), a private joint-stock bank, 
which has a limited right of issuing notes. On December 31, 1926, the 
accounts of the National Bank balanced at 61,038,834 krdnur. The 
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liabilities included 2,464,000 kronur note issue. A special department for 
loans on mortgage is connected with the National Bank. The accounts of 
the Bank of Iceland balanced 43,884,477 krdnur at the end of 1926. The 
assets included 1,926,550 kronur in bullion and specie. The liabilities 
included 4,800,000 krouur note issue, and 4,500,000 kronur of ca})ital. 

At the end of 1926 there were 50 savings banks with 22,000 depositors, 
and deposits amounting to 7,533,000 krdnur, or about 342 kronur to each 
account. 

M0Eey» Weights and Measures. — The Icelandic name of the 
monetary unit is hr6na, pi. "kronur. The kr6na, which is divided in 
100 wiirwr, is of the value of Is. \\d, or about 18 kronur, to the pound 
sterling. 

The metric system of weights and measures is obligatory. 


Diplomatic and Consular Bepresentatives. 

1. Of Iceland in Great Britain. 

According to the Act of Union of 1918, Iceland is represented by the 
Diplomatic Eepresentatives of Denmark. 

2. Of Great Britain in Iceland. 

Oonsvl at Beykja'nik . — Asgeir Sigurdason, O.B.E. 

There are also consular representatives at Aknreyri, SeydisQordux, Isafjord, 
and Vestmannaeyjar. 


Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning Iceland. 

1. Official Publications. 

Hagsk^slur Islands. Statistique de Tlslande. Beylqavik. 

HagtiCmdi (Statistical Joumalj Reykjavik. 

Sk^la xmi storf landssiinans^ Statistique des t^legraphes et telephones d'Islande. 
Annual. Reykjavik. 

StarfskrA Islands (Office-list of Iceland) Reykjavik. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Am^rnon (Blnar), fslensk pjdCQelagsfroeCi Reykjavik, 1915. 

Baumgartner (A.), Island und die Faroer. 3rd Ed. Freiburg am Breisgau, 1902. 
Bisilcer (William), Across Iceland London, 1902. 

CollingvjQCd (W. G.) and 8tefc[ru6on (J<Sn), A Pilgrimage to the Saga Steads of Iceland. 
[Jlverston, 1899. 

Dvfferin (Lord), Letters from High liatitudes. 11th Edition. London, 1908, 

Gjerset (Knut), A History of Iceland. London, 1924. 

Gudmundsson (V,), island am Beginn des XX. Jahrhnnderts (Transl. from Danish). 
Kattowitz, 1904. 

Serrmann (P.), Island in Vergangenheit nnd Gegenwart. 3 vols. Leipzig, 190T- 
1910.— Island. Das Land und das VoJk. Leipzig u. Berlm, 1914. 

Bermannseon (Halldor) Islandica. An Annual relating to Iceland and the Fiske 
Icelandic Collection in Cornell University Library. Ithaca. 

Jonssan (Snaebjom). Ti e Iceland Year-Book. Reykjavik. 

Kaalund (Kr.), Bidrag til on Histonsk-Topografisk Beskrivelse af Island. I-II. 
Kobenhavn, 1877-82. 

KahU (B.). Bin Sommer auf Island. Berlin, 1900. 

Zeclercq (Jules), L'lsJande et sa Litt6ratnre. Brussels, 1928. 

LeifA (Disney), Iceland. London, 1908. 

Mitteilun>;en der Islandfreunde, Organ der Vereinigung der Islandfreunde. Jena. 
Rosenvinge {h K.) and (B.), The Botany of Iceland. 2 vols. Copenhagen 

and London, 1914 and 1920. 

Bttssei (W . S. C.), Iceland Horseback Tours in Saga Land. Boston, 1914. 

Bcott (D. H.), Sportsman’s and Tourist's Guide to Iceland. 8th Edition. Leith, 1906. 
St^anseon (J<5n), Denmark and Sweden, with Iceland and Fipland (Story of Nations), 
London, 1916. 
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Stefdnsson (Stefan), Iceland. A Handbook. Reykjavik, 1911. 

Thoroddsen (Th ), Island. Grundriss der Geographie und Geologie. Gotha, 1906.— 
Lysing Islands. l-IV. Kaupniannahofn, 1908-23 

Thorstehissoii^ Thorsteinn: Iceland. &. Handbook Published on the 40th 
Anniversary of the National Bank of Iceland. Reykjavik, 1926. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 

(RBPtlBLICA DoMINIOANA.) 

Columbus is said to have discovered the island of Santo Domingo which 
he called Hispaniola (1492), and the city of Santo Domingo was for long 
the centre of Spanish power in America. 

ConstitutioiL and Govemmeilt. — The Dominican Republic, founded 
in' 1844, is governed under a Constitution bearing date November 18, 
1844, ^ re-proclaimed, with changes, at various dates down to 1924. The 
Constituent Assembly parsed a new Revised Constitution on June 13, 1924, 
the principal changes in which were the creation of the office of Yice-President, 
that a President may not seek re-election for a second successive period of 
office, abolition of the death penalty, and election of senators, deputies, 
governors of provinces and certain provincial officials by direct popular vote. 
Each province is represented in the legislature by one senator and (in 
practice) by two deputies. Senators and deputies are elected for four years, 
and receive 300 dollars per month, or 8,600 dollars per year. 

The executive of the Republic is vested in a Cabinet composed of the 
President and seven Ministers, who are the heads of the departments of the 
Interior and Police, Finance and Commerce, Justice and Public Instruction, 
Health and Welfare, Agriculture and Immigration, Foreign Affairs, and 
Public Works and Communications. 

President of the Eopullic , — Horacio Vasquez, (Assumed office on July 12, 
1924.) 

Vice-President , — Frederico Velazquez, 

Area and Populatioil. — The area of the Dominican Republic, which 
embraces the eastern portion of the island of Hayti, Quisq[ueya or Santo 
Domingo — the western division forming the Republic of Haiti — is estimated 
at 19,382 square miles, with 1,017 miles of coast line and 193 miles of 
frontier line with Haiti, and a population, according to the census of 1921, 
of 897,406. The population of each of th.e 12 provinces was as follows: 
Santo Domingo, 146,446; San Pedro de Macoris, 43,612; Seybo, 58,408; 
Azna, 100, .6 77 ; Barahona, 48,180; Samana, 16,915; La Yega, 105,820; 
Pacificador, 77,620; Espaillat, 50,956 ; Santiago de los Caballeros, 122,773; 
Puerto Plata, 69,026 ; and Monte Cristy, 67,073. 

The population contains some creoles of Spanish descent, but is mainly 
composed of a mixed race of European, African and Indian blood ; there are, 
however, many Turks and Syrians, especially in Santo Domingo City, where 
the dry goods trade is mainly in their hands. The language used by the 
populace is Spanish, but on the Samand Peninsula there are a few hundred 
farmers, descended from American negro immigrants of 1828, who speak 
corrupt English. The Haitian patois is spoken to a considerable extent 
along the frontier. 

The capital, Santo Domingo, on the left bank of the river Ozama, founded 
1496 by Bartolomeo Columbus, brother of Christopher, was destroyed 

D D 2 
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in 1502 by a hniTicane, and subsequently rebuilt on the right bank of the 
same river. According to the census of 1921, the City of Santo Dpmingo 
had 30,957 inhabitants and the City of Puerto Plata 7,807 ; Santiago de 
Los Caballeros 17,052; San Pedro de Macoris, 13,802; La Vega, 6,564 ; 
Samana, 1,656; Sanchez, 3,076 ; Azua, 4,707; Monte Cristy, 2,580; 
Pacificador (San Francisco de Macoris), 6,188 ; and Espaillat (Moca), 3,994. 

Religion and Instruction. — ^The religion of the State is Roman 
Catholic ; other forms of religion are permitted. There is a Catholic Arch- 
bishopric with one suffragan see, viz., Porto Rico, now belonging to the United 
States. The Archbishop has been appointed Apostolic Delegate to both 
these countries (Santo Domingo and Porto Rioo) and to Cuba. 

Primary instruction is gratuitous and obligatory, being supported by the 
communes and by central aid. The public or State schools are primary, 
secondary, technical schools, and normal schools. The Professional Institute 
was formed into a University by Presidential decree on November 29, 1914. 
In 1920 there were 972 public schools in the Republic (6 being secondary) 
with 105,000 pupils (51,585 iu 1918), and 1,644 teachers. 

Justifje. — The chiefjudicial power resides in the Supreme Court of Justice, 
which consists of a president and 6 justices chosen by Congress, and 1 (Procurador 
General de la Republica) appointed by the executive ; all these appointments 
ai’e only for 4 years, but may be prolonged indefinitely. The territory of the 
Republic is divided into 12 judicial districts, each having its own civil and 
criminal tribunal and court of first instance, and these districts are sub- 
divided into 60 communes, each with a local justice (alcalde), a secretary and 
bailiff (alguacil). There are thi-ee appeal courts, at Santiago de los Caballeros, 
at Santo Domingo City, and at La Vega. 

Rlnance. — The receipts and disbursements for 6 years were, in United 
States dollars 


- 

Revenue j 

Expenditure 

- 

1 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1922 . 

Dollars 
12,164,142 ! 

Dollars 

11,353,686 

1925 . 

Dollars 

10,702,091 

Dollars 

10,689,313 

1923 . 

6,171,292 i 

7,241,988 

1926 . 

14,279,375 

13,481,619 

11,700,260 

1024 , 

S, 70S, 919 j 

7,951,722 

1927 . 

11,700,260 


In accordance with the American-Dominican Convention of 1907, an 
Americau Receiver-General of Customs supervises customs collections and 
controls the p^ment of interest and amortization of the three Dominican 
Bond issues. This arrangement has at present nearly 20 more years to run 
providing there are no further loans. 

Customs collections for the calendar year 1924 amounted to 4,283,750 
dollars ; for 1925, 4,915,003 dollars; for 1926, 4,608,800 dollars. Income 
from the national lottery, 1926, was 2,235,690 dollars. 

The bonded debt of the Republic as at December 31, 1926, was as 
follows: — 1908 loan, 2,262,790 dollars; 1922 loan, 10,000,000 dollars; and 
1926 loan, 5,000,000 dollars ; total, 17,262,790 dollars. 

Defence.—The National Military Force consists of a native constabulary 
known as the ‘Policia Nacional.* This body comprises 3,000 officers and 
men. 

The Republic has no navy. 
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Production and Industry. — ^Agriculture is the chief source of 
wealth, sugar cultivation being the principal industry. Of the total area, 
about 12,500 square miles is cultivable, and about 3,000,000 acres suitable 
for grazing. The largest sugar estates are in the southern part of the 
Republic ; tobacco, cacao and coffee being grown in the central, northern, 
and eastern portions; production of sugar in 1925, 345,492 short tons ; 
1926, 394,033 short tons. There are 21 sugar ‘centrals,’ mostly owned 
and operated by American companies, although very little of the sugar is 
sold to the United States Cacao yield in 1927, 26,000,000 kilos. Tobacco 
production in 1927, 85,000,000 pounds ; coffee production in 1925, 2,666,313 
pounds. The forest area of the Republic is 9,500,000 acres. 

The live-stock census taken on May 15, 1921, showed 360,165 cows, 
87,876 oxen, 199,127 calves, 162,800 horses, 64,860 mules, 674,232 pigs, 
705,000 goats and 2,949,053 fowls. 

Minerals of almost every kind are found at various places in the 
Republic, principal among wMch are gold and copper. Iron is found in the 
form of black magnetic oxide of iron, and petroleum has been found in the 
Azua region. Goal of the lignite variety of little commercial value is 
found in considerable quantities, as well as some anthracite coal. Silver, 
platinum, and traces of quicksilver have been found, and rock salt near 
Neiba is found in inexhaustible quantities, there being several hills of native 
salt covered with only a thin layer of soil. For bunding purposes there is 
a large variety of limestone and sandstone. 


CoRUILerce* — The total imports into and exports from the Dominican 
Republic for 5 years were valued as follows in pounds sterling (£1 = 5 
dollars) : — 


- 

i 1922 

1 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Imports 

Exports 

£ 

2,863,499 
8,046 271 

£ 

3,649,016 

5,208,664 

£ 

4,316,114 

6,052,579 

£ 

6.067,810 

6,354,122 

£ 

4,785,506 

4,979,1T4 


The foreign trade for 2 years was distributed as follo^^s : — 


Country 


United States 
United Kingdom . 
Prance . 

Italy . 

Porto Rico , 
Cuba . 

Germany 
Canada . 

Total (including 
all others) . 


Imports Exports 


1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 


1 Per 


Per 


Per 


Per 

Dollars 

cent 

Dollars 

cent. 

Dollars 

cent. 

Dollars 

cent. 

10,502,243 

1 65*12 

14,S77,0.’{2 

60*72 

5,608,223 

20*95 

5,628,672 

22*61 

1,846,630 

5 31 

1,380,268 

5*s2 

8,626,311 

32*22 

7,058,543 

28*36 

602,256 

1*98 

658,859 

2*34 

1,088,793 

4*07 

1,070,084 

4*30 

278,987 

1*10 

353,781 

1*50 

129, 8S1 

0*49 

246,195 

0*98 

1,090,678 

6*67 

1,306,694 

5*53 

1,880,547 

i 5 16 

1,238 287 

4*97 

112,454 

0*44 

62,369 

0*26 

684,418 

2*66 

678,149 

2*72 

1,493,275 

5’s9 

1,852,897 

7*82 

1,000,656 

3*74 

982,149 

3*94 

80,278 

0*32 

158,546 

0 67 

5,081,524 

18*98 

5,387,318 

21*64 

25,339,062 

' 

23,677,533 

- 

20,770,611 

— 

24,895,871 

— 


In 1926, the chief imports other than foodstuffs were <in dollars) : cotton 
goods, 8,714,206; vegetable fibre, 2,203,090; mineral oils, 1,737,430; iron 
and steel manufactures, j machinery, 1,412,296 ; motor ears and 
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carriages, 1,308,932 ; hides and skins, 711,833 ; chemical and pharma- 
ceutical products, 657,145 ; silk goods, 529,623. Princijial exports in 
1926, raw sugar, 14,699,613 dollars; cacao, 3,831,432 dollars; coffee, 1,890,441 
dollars; and tobacco leaf, 1,192,026 dollars ; molasses, 559,714 dollars; 
sugar cane, 645,531 dollars. Of the export of raw sugar in 1926, 336,000,000 
pounds went to the United Kingdom, the principal exporter, and 274,465,000 
pounds to Canada. 

Total trade between the Dominican Republic and the United Kingdom 
for 5 years (Board of Trade Returns) : — 


- 

im 

1924 

1925 ; 

1926 

1927 

Imports from Boniinicau Republic to U.K. 
Exports to Dominican Republic from U.K. 

& 

1,116,941 

loO,14S 

& 

2,767,235 

234,514 

2,139,755 

238,995 

& 

1,337,670 

248,432 

& 

2,008,425 

291,651 


Shipping and Communicatioixs. — The merchant marine of the 
Republic consists of 1 steamer of 263 tons, 8 schooners between 73 and 193 
tons, and 20 schooners of less than 50 tons. These vessels are principally 
engaged in the coastwise trade. 

In 1926, 1,959 vessels of 2,357,444 tons entered the ports of the Republic, 
and 1,585 vessels of 1,959,901 tons, cleared. 

A trunk highway from the capital on the south coast to Monte Cristy 
on the north coast, with a total length of 182 miles, was completed and 
opened to traffic in May 1922. The highway from Santo Domingo to San 
Pedro de Macoris was opened in April 1923 ; it has since been extended to 
Seybo, vid Hato Mayor, and is being continued to Higuey. Another road 
running west to San Cristdbal, Baui and Azua was opened in July, 1923. 
This road is being continued to Commendador on the Haytian frontier, 
where it will join a Haytian road to Port-an -Prince. The journey between 
the Haytian and Dominican capitals is now possible by motor in 12 hours. 

There are two railway lines in the Republic : (1) Samana-Santiago lino, 
belonging to an English company, runs fiom Sanchez on the Bay of Samana 
to La Vega (73 miles) ; it has two branch lines (under the same management, 
but difierent ownership) from La Jina to San Francisco de Macoris (Similes), 
and from Las Cabullas to Salcedo (8 miles) ; this last has been extended to 
Moca (7 miles) in order to join the other system ; (2) a Government line, the 
Dominican Central railway, runs from Puerto Plata to Santiago and Moca 
(60 miles). Total length of line (1919) 163 miles. There are, besides, about 
265 miles of private lines on the large estates. 

On January 1, 1919, the postal and telegraphic services were united. The 
number of offices handling both services is 62 ; number of post offices, 87. 

The telegraph, in the hands of a French company, is in operation 
between Santo Domingo, Cotui, La Vega, Moca, Santiago and Puerto Plata ; 
from Santiago to Monte Cristy and from Santo Domingo to San Pedro de 
Macoris, with a total length of about 310 miles Submarine cables belonging 
to the same company and to the All- America Cables, Incorporated, connect 
in the north Puerto Plata with New York and Puerto Rico, and in the south 
Santo Domingo with Puerto Rico and Cura 9 ao. A onnoession was obtained 
by the All America Cables, Inc., which commenced operations in August, 1924, 
when their existing cable from Porto Rico to Cuba was lengthened and 
brought into Santo Domingo City. 

There is a telephone system owned and operated by the Dominican Govern- 
ment with a total length of 1,034 miles. This telephone system connects this 
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Regiblic with Haiti. There are two wireless stations in the Republic : one 
in Santo Domingo City and the other in La Romana (a new port in the 
province of Seybo, declared open to foreign traffic in August 1912). The 
number of radiograms sent (1921-1922) was 5,442 ; received, 7,251. In 
addition, Government wireless stations are now also to be found at Santiago 
de los Caballeros and San Pedro de Macoris, but are not yet available for 
public service. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. — On July 1st, 1897, the United 
States gold dollar was adopted as the standard of value. A small amount 
of debased silver coin circulates as small change at the ratio of 5 to 1, viz., 

1 peso = 20 cents United States currency. There are no Dominican gold 
coins or paper money in circulation. 

The metric system was adopted on August, 1, 1913, but English and 
Spanish units aie quite common in ordinary commercial transactions. 

Diplomatic and Cousular Eepresentatives. 

1. Of the Dominican Republic in Geeat Britain. 

Charge d' Affaires.^TiQn 0. M. Lamarche Henriquez. 

Consul-General , — Eduardo Cazeaux. 

There are consular representatives at Cardiff, Southampton, Grimsby, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Glasgow, Leeds, Manchester, Nottingham. 

2. Of Great Britain in the Dominican Republic. 

Consul and Chary 4 d^ Affaires in Santo Domingo. — Capt. E. A. de Comeau. 

Kmal Attach^. — Capt. the Hon. A. Stopford, C.M.G., R.N. 

There is also a Vice-Consul at San Pedro de Macoris, Sanchez, and 
Puerto Plata, and a Consular Agent at Romana. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning the 
Dominican Republic. 

The Constitution of the Dommicau Kepubiie oJ 1908. San Domingo, 1918. 

Santo Domingo, its Past and its Present Condition. [U.8. Navy Dei»artnient.3 Santo 
Domingo City, 1920. 

Infome sobre la situacion econoiuica y financiera de la Repdblica Dominicana. I el 
modo de solucionar sus problemas, preseutado por el Licdo. Francisco J. Peynado, a la 
coniision especial del senado de los EE. UU. para invebtigar los asnntos de la Repiiblica 
Dominicana. Santo Douiingo, 1922. 

Deschamps (E ), La Republica Dominicana, Directorio y Guia General. 1907. 

Garcia (Jose Gabriel), Compendlo de la hiatoria de Santo Domingo Revised ed. 3 vols 
Santo Domingo, 1896. [Brings the history down to July, 1865.] 

Hazard (8 ), Santo Dommgo, Past, and Present. London, 1873. 

Logrono (A.), Compendio Didactico de Historia Patna. Tol. I. Santo Domingo. 
1912. [Up to 1844.] 

Merino (Padre), Elementos de geografla fisica, politica 6 hlstdrica de la BepiibUca 
Dominicana. Santo Domingo, 1889. 

Moreau de Saint-Miry (M. L, B.), Descidption Topographique, Physique, Civile. 
Politique et Historique de ia Parti e Espagaole de ITle de Saint Dominique. Philadelphia, 
1799. [Probably the standard work on Spanish Santo Domingo.] 

Monte y Tejada (Antonio), Historia de Santo Domingo. Completed ed., bringing the 
history down to 1821. 4 vols. Santo Domingo, 1890. 

Moya (0. N. de), JBosquejo Histuneo de le Republica Dominicana. (Historical research 
of the Dominiran Republic). Santo Domingo, 1919. 

Nouel (Carlos A ), Historia Bclesiastica de la Arquidiocesis de Santo Domingo, First 
City of America. 2 vols. Rome, 1913. 

C6flr (F. A. ), In the Track of Oolnmbns. Boston, Mass., 1893. 

Bodfiguez La Question Dommico-Haitiana : Estudio Geografico-Eistorico. 2nd 
Id. Sail Doiiimgo, 1919. 

Sehdnneh (Otto), Santo Domingo : The Country with a Future. New York, 1919. 

Stoddart (T. L.), The French Revolution in San Domingo. New York, 1916. 

Tippenhauer, Die Insel Hayti. Leipzig, 1898* 
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ECUADOR. 

(ReptJblica DEii Ecuador.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Ecuador, 'wliich is situated in the north-west of South 
America, approximately between latitude 1®40' north and 6° south, and 
between 69®20' east longitude and 90® west, was constituted May 11, 1830, 
in consequence of a civil war which separated the members of the original 
Republic ol Colombia, founded by Simon Bolivar, by uniting the Presidency 
of Quito to the Yice-Royalty of New Grenada, and the Captaincy-General 
of Venezuela, when they threw off the Spanish yoke. Under the present 
Constitution, promulgated December 28, 1906, the executive is vested in a 
President, elected for the term of four years, while the legislative power is 
given to a Congi*ess of two Houses ; the first consisting of thirty-two senators, 
two for each province (chosen for four years), and the second of 48 deputies, 
on the basis of one deputy for every 30,000 inhabitants, chosen for two 
years ; both elected by adults who can read and write. The Confess meets 
on the 10th of August of every year at Quito, the capital, without being 
summoned by the Government, The election of the President takes place in 
a direct manner by the people. Under the present constitution there is no 
election for Vice-President. In case of death, or other cause of vacancy in 
the office of President, he is repUced (1) by the President of the Senate of 
the Last Congress, and (2) if he should also fail, by the President of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

Since the military coup cVitat which took place on July 9, 1926, the 
political situation of Ecuador has been very uncertain, and continual 
changes have taken place in the form of administration. The Junta of 
Provisional Government, composed of seven men, proved impossible and 
was dissolved on April 1, 1926, by the Military Board, who appointed 
Dr. Isidro Ay ora Provisional President of the Republic with full powers to 
administer the country. The political situation since that date appears to 
have improved considerably, especially in view of the fact that the Military 
Board has practically dissociated itself from politics. It is proposed to 
summon a National Assembly at a later date in order to nominate, in a 
constitutional form, the chief magistrate. 

By the terms of the Constitution privileges of rank and race are not 
allowed to exist within the Republic. Until October 20, 1918, most of the 
Indians were virtually in bondage, and peonage and debt servitude existed 
in their worst forms on the landed estates. But by a Legislative decree of 
that date peonage was abolished By an edict of 1896 the Indians are 
exempted from paying tribute, and are admitted to citizenship, provided they 
can read and write. 

The Provinces are administered by Governors, appointed by the Govern- 
ment ; their subdivisions, or cantons, by political chiefs ; and the parishes by 
political lieutenants. ^ The Galapagos Archipelago is under the adminis- 
tration of a Territorial Chief, whose functions are the same as those of a 
Provincial Governor. 

Area and Population. 

Since the frontiers of Ecuador have not been settled, no definite figure of 
the area of the country can he given. Ecuador is said to have more 
boun^ries than any other country, and there are maps of the Republic 
showing six different frontiers according to six different authorities. Taking 
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the boundaries arranged with Brazil in 1904, with Colombia per Treaty of 
July 15, 1916, and those for Peru according to the Royal Decree of 1740, the 
area of Ecuador is 571,260 square kilometres (220,502 square miles). Taking 
its Peruvian boundary in accordance with the Protocol Pedemonte-Mosquera 
of 1830, its area is 443,750 square kilometres (171,287 square miles) Ac- 
cording to an estimate made in 1926, the total area is 284,860 square 
kilometres, or 109,978 square miles. The area of the Archipelago of Colon 
(Galapagos Islands) adds 7,430 square kilometres (2,868 square miles). The 
country is divided into 17 provinces and one territory — the Archipelago of 
Galapagos — officially called * Colon,’ situated in the Pacific Ocean about 600 
miles to the west of Ecuador. 

So far no exact census has been taken, but the population may be 
estimated at from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000. Inhabitants of pure European 
blood number approximately 601,219 ; those of mixed blood are estimated 
at _ about 291,050 ; Indiaus at 462,400; negroes at 7,831; savages in the 
oriental region at 200,000. The foreign community is composed of about 
10,000 persona. 

The estimated population of the Republic (1926) was distributed as 
follows among the provinces (capitals in brackets) j — 


Provinces 


Bsmeraldas (Bsmeraldas) . 

Manabl (Pnertoviejo) 

Los Rios (Babahoyo) . 

Guayas (Guayaquil) . 

El Oro (Macliala) 

Carchi (Tulcdn) 

Imbabura (Ibarra) 

Pichinclia (Quito) 

Leon (Latacuu^'u) 

Tungurahna f Ambato) 

Chimborazo (Riobamba) 

Bolivar (Guaranda) . 

Cafiar (Azogues) 

Azua\ (Oueuca) .... 
Loja (Loja) .... 
Napo-Pastaza and Rantiago-Zaiuora i 
Galapagos Islands (8an Cristobal) 


Totals 


Area in Square 
Miles 

Population 

Population per 
Square Mile 

6,465 

20,000' 

S'6 

7,892 

100,000 

12-7 

2,296 

40,000 

17*4 

8,881 

150,000 

18-0 

2,389 

86,000 

14*9 

1,495 

36,000 

24*0 

2,415 

70,000 

28-9 

6,218 

200,000 

32*1 

2,595 

110,000 

42-3 

1,680 

107,000 

63*4 

2,989 

125,000 

41*9 

1,159 

45,000 

88*8 

1,521 

74,000 

42*0 

3,874 

150,000 

38*8 

3,706 

100,000 

26-8 

53,129 

200,000 

3*7 

2,888 

500 

0‘1 

309,978 

1,562,500 

14-2 


t The total area of the oriental region is estimated at 117,463 square miles, but about 
108,108 square miles are uninhabited. 


The chief towns are the capital, Quito (80,702), Guayaquil (100,000), 
Cuenca (30,000), Riobamba (12,000), Ambato, Loja, and Latacunga (each 
about 10,000), Bahia (5,000), Esmeraldas (4,000), 

In 1923 there were 82,222 births, 11,690 marriages and 46,149 deaths. 
Increase of births over deaths, 36,073, 


Eeli^ion and Instruction. 

According to the Constitution the State recognises no religion,^ but 
grants freedom of worship to all. The Catholic Church has one archbishop 
(Quito) and six suffragan bishops. Since 1895 all State appropriations 
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for the benefit of the Church have ceased. All members of the Episcopate 
are required to be Ecuadorian citi 2 ens. Civil marriages are obligatory in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by law of December, 1902. 

Primary education is gratuitous and obligatory. High er education is carried 
on in the Central University at Quito (founded in the eighteenth century by 
the Dominicans) ; at the Guayas University, in Guayaquil, and at the Azuay 
University, in Cuenca. Total expenditure on the Universities in 1925, 
587,625 sucres. Number of students at the Central University (1924- 
25), 303. There is also a law college at Loja. During the school-year 1922-23 
there were 1,488 schools in operation in the Republic, 1,170 of which were 
Government schools, 127 municipal, and 191 private schools. The total 
attendance at these schools in 1922-23 was 101,378, and they had 1,838 
teachers. There are 3 training colleges— 2 at Quito and 1 at Guayaquil. 

Justice and Crime. 

The appellate courts are the Supreme Court in Quito, which is the highest 
tribunal and consists of 5 justices elected by Congress for a term of 6 years. 
The eight superior courts are located at Quito, Guayaquil, Cuenca, Riohamha, 
Ibarra, Ambato, Loja and Portoviejo. The first two are composed of 6 judges, 
the remainder of 3 judges each, all elected by Congress for 6 years. The 
Court of Accounts is empowered to audit and investigate all public accounts. 
In the Republics there are 496 parochial justices. 

Finance. 


The revenue and expenditure for recent years are given as follows 
in sterling (for 1922, 1923 and 1924, at the old rate, 10 sucres = £1 ; for 
1925 and 1926, at the new rate, 24*3 sucres « £1). 


— 

1922 1 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

Revenue 

Expenditure . 

1,S67 891 1 
2,379,553 

& 

2,582,749 
i 3,390,02fl 

& 

8,162 272 
3,852 581 

£ 

1,602,672 

1,818,278 

£ 

1,985,829 

1,814,447 


The public debt as at December 31, 1924, was : —Foreign debt (calculated 
at 4 sucrAs per dollar), 77,178,814 sucres ; internal debt, 89,834,541 sucres ; 
total, 117,013,3.^6 sucres. During the year 1926 the internal debt, which 
by December 31, 1925, stood at 49,355,427 sucrAs, was drastically redncfd to 
19,189,969 sucres by (1) cash payments of 11,725,526 sucres, (2) adjustments 
with creditors netting 4,428,315 sucr4s and (3) by profits accruing from the 
revaluation of the gold reserves as applied to the debt, 14,011,615 sucres. 

In October, 1926, there arrived in Ecuador a Financial Mission appointed 
by the Government for the purpose of placing the finances and currency of 
Ecuador on a more stable basis. The Mission was headed by Dr. E. W. 
Kemmerer, Professor of Economics at Princeton University, one-time adviser 
to the Dawes Commission, who had served on similar missions for the 
Governments of South Africa, Poland, Chile and Colombia. The recom- 
mendations of the Mission were accepted by the Government, which in order 
to safeguard their operations appointed 4 American experts, to serve for 
3 years. 

Defence. 

The Ecuadorian regular army has an establishment of 636 officers and 7, 579 
men. This force is composed of 3 regiments of artillery, 16 battalions of 
infantry, 3 regiments of cavalry, and 3 battalions of sappers, which form the 
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native army. Military service was made compulsory on May 24, 1921, but 
is not enforced. The regular infantry have the Mauser rifle ; the artillery 
have "Vickers Maxim, old-fashioned E>upps and new Ehrards. The country 
is divided into 7 military districts. A military school is established at 
Quito. An Italian Military Mission contracted by the Government of 
Ecuador is at present instructing the Ecuadorean army. The mission is 
composed of 5 members and is headed by General Pirzio Biroli. 

The Government has established at Duran an aviation school with Italian 
personnel. Several machines have been purchased by the Government, and 
some, including a hydroplane, ijresented by the foreign colonies resident in 
Ecuador. 

The Navy consists of the gunboats Libertador Bolivar (1896), 750 tons, 
and Cotopc^xi (1884), 300 tons. 

Production and Industry. 

Ecuador is divided into two agricultural zones : the coast regions and 
the lower river valleys, where tropical farming is carried on ; and the hill 
country, the foothills, and the high mountain valleys, adapted to grazing, 
dairying, and the production of cereals, potatoes, and th«* fruits and vegetables 
suitable to temperate climes. The staple produce of Ecuador is cocoa. It is 
estimated that the cocoa plantations in Ecuador embrace 150,000 hectares 
(about 375,000 acres), divided into 6,000 properties, with approximately 80 
million cocoa plants. The production of cocoa was, in 1922, 743,660 cwta. ; 
in 1923, 546,948 cwts. ; in 1924, 564,840 cwts. ; in 1925, 13,160 cwts. ; and 
in 1926, 4,276,220 cwts. Coffee is also grown. Rubber plantations have been 
formed in the Balzar andTengnel districts and in Manabi and Esmeraldas, with 
more than a million trees. But rubber is rapidly declining on account of the 
destructive methods employed in its coDeotion. Mangrove bark (for tan- 
ing), alligator skins, and kapok (silk cotton tree fibre, Bomhox ceiha) are 
exported in smaU quantities. Considerable attention is being paid to the 
cultivation of cotton, especially in the province of Manabf ; and ivory nuts 
are produced and exported in large quantities. 

Ecuador is auriferous. At Pillzhum in Gafiar rich silver ore is found, 
hut is not now worked. Petroleum is found ; the estimated annual production 
in the Republic is about 40, 000 barrels. In 1926, 22.206, 677 kilos of petroleum 
were exported. The country is known to be also rich in copper, iron, lead 
and coal ; and sulphur exists in great quantities in the Chimborazo district 
and in the Galapagos Islands. In 1926, 8,956 kilos of gold, valued at 
2,620,946 sucres, were exported from Ecuador. 

Excepting the inter- Andean plateau and a few arid spots on the Pacific 
coast, Ecuador is a vast forest. Roughly estimated, 10,000 square miles on 
the Pacific slope extending from the sea to an altitude of 5,000 feet on the 
Andes, and the Amazon Basin below the same level containing 80.000 square 
miles, nearly all virgin forest, are rich in dvewoods, cinchona trees, and 
other valuable timber. Of the total surface of the Republic only 4,700,000 
hectares are actually cultivated, rendering an annual gross production ol 
416,000,000 sucres. 

Panama hats, made of Toquilla straw, are made almost exclusively in 
Ecuador, the principal centres being Monticristi, Jipijapa and Cuenca, 
Exportation of Panama hats in 1926 amounied to 236,052 kilos, valued at 
5,652,597 sucr4s. The Government of Ecuador attempted to monopolise the 
hat Dusiness for its own people by placing a heavy export duty on *paja 
toquilla,’ but large quautities of the material still go to Pern ; and Payta, 
Peru, where little ‘ toquilla * is grown, is a strong competitor of Ecuador 
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in tke manufacture of Panama hats. There are flour mills, 13 su^;ar works, 
breweries, chocolate factories, and 15 textile factories, one of which produces 
cotton prints of good quality. This industry is rapidly progressing and pro- 
duces several kinds of cotton and woollen cloths which are consumed 
locally and exported to Colombia. 


Commerce. 

The value of im^iorts and exports for five years is given as follows in 
sterling (for 1922-19^4 at the old rate, 10 sucres = £1 ; for 1926 and 1926 
at the new rate 24*3 sucres ~ £1) : — 



1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Imports . 
Exports' . 

£ 

3,342,304 

4,610,713 

3,946,078 

4,509,878 

£ 

2,600,147 

8,063,895 

£ 

2,273,042 

3,984,017 

£ 

1,937,103 

2,606,243 


The principal imports and exports in 1926 were given as follows; — 


Imports 

Exports 

- 

Quantities 

Value 


Quantities 

Value 

TsxtOes 

Foodstuffs . 
Hardware . 
Machinery . 
Minerals 

Drugs, etc. . 
Vehicles 

Pap-r & Cardboard 
Yarns & Cordage 
Perfumery . 

Kilos 
2,641,007 
14,580,686 
11,942,895 
4,775,221 
18,946,311 
1,255,9^3 
2,039,509 
1,732,784 
293,2901 
906, 6^3 

Sneres 
11,09.%566 
7,824,997 
6,402,051 
5,250,109 
2,442,082 
1,751,929 
1,708,198 
1,199,904 
1,185,645 i 
1,045,883 

Cocoa . 

Coffee . . 

Rubber 

Petroleum . 

Hats (Panama) . 
Ivory Nuts. 

Gold . . . 

Kilos 

21,769,851 

6,073,890 

1,088,593 

22,206,677 

235.062 

17,537,019 

8,956 

1 

Sucres 
26,486,135 
11,618,263 
2,666,013 
2.211,882 
6,562 597 
6,107,246 
2,020,946 


The chief articles of import from Ecuador into Great Britain (according 
to Board of Trade returns) in 1925 consisted of cocoa of the value of 
190,0142. ; cotton, 127, 6702. The chief exports of British produce to Ecuador 
in 1925 were, cotton goods to the value of 311,0252 ; woollens, 45,9032. ; 
iron and steel, 81,2692. 

Total trade between Ecuador and the United Kingdom for five years 
(according to Board of Trade returns) : — 


- 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Imports from Ecuador into TT.K. . 
Exports to Ecuador from U.K. . 

jg 

289,861 

596,054 

& 

446,750 

799,946 

463,306 

688,229 

£ 

212,040 

524,722 

& 

246,806 

426,937 


A new Customs Tariff, prepared by the Kemmerer Financial Mission, 
came into force on July 1, 1927. It is roughly estimated that the new tariff 
represents about 32 per cent, of the value of the imported goods, excluding 
the value of goods exempt from duty. It is expected to produce a revenue of 
12,000,000 sucr4s per annum, an increase of almost 100 per cent, over that 
of the previous tariff. 
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Shipping and Internal Commnnications. 

Guayaquil is visited by the steamers of niue European lines passing through 
Magellan’s Straits, as well as by steamers plying only on the Pacific coast. 

The roads of the country are mostly bridle-roads only, and often impass- 
able for half the year. The one highway is from Quito towards Guayaquil, 
for a distance of 115 miles, but the work of thus connecting the capital and 
the port has long been discontinued. There is river communication through- 
out the principal agricnltural districts on the low grounds to the west of the 
Cordillera by the rivers Guayas, Daule, and Vinces (navigable for 200 miles 
by river steamers in the rainy season), and other small affluents thereof. 

A railway is open from Duran (opposite Guayaquil^ to Quito (280 miles). 
The total length of Ecuadorean railways actually in operation is about 600 
miles. The journey from Guayaquil to Quito takes two days, with a stop at 
Riobamha, where the passengers spend the night ; 12 hours trip first day 
and 9 hours .second day. BLailways for the development of local trade have 
been undertaken by several local authorities. 

Quito is connected by telegraph with Guayaquil and the coast, with the 
Republics of Colombia and Peru, and by cable with the rest of the world. 
Wireless telegraphy has been installed. At present there are^ only in opera- 
tion three stations : one in Quito, one in Guajaquil, and one in Esmeraldas. 
Further stations are projected at Manabi, Tulcan, Cuenca, Loja, San Cristobal 
(Galapagos Islands), and Oriental Region. 

On January 1st, 1922, there were 217 post offices in the country. 

Banking and Credit. 

Ecuador having no mint, the coin of the country is minted in England 
and the United States. 

On March 4, 1927, a decree was issued establishing at Quito the 
* Central Bank of Ecuador,’ the only body authorised to issue currency. It 
is organised to protect the country’s gold reserves and to assist member 
banks in times of emergency by rediscounting operations, etc. Its general 
functions resemble those of the Federal Reserve Banks of the United States. 
It is obliged to maintain a normal ‘Gold Reserve’ equivalent to not less 
than 50 per cent, of its bank-notes outstanding, plus its deposits ; this 
reserve stood on January 1, 1928, at 66 per eent. All bank-notes now out- 
standing and those to be issued by the Central Bank are convertible on 
demand into gold or into sight drafts on New York or London. Class A 
shares are owned exclusively by the commercial banks of the country which 
have subscribed to the shares of the Central Bank, to an amount equivalei^ 
to 15 per cent, of their respective paid-up capitals and surpluses ; Class B 
shares are owned by the public. The new Central Bank was officially opened 
August 10, 1927, with an authorised share capital of 10 million sucres j 
the member banks affiliated with it number 21, with an aggregate capital and 

reserves of over 33 million sucies. . ^ a 

A new General Banking Law has also been enacted, creating the office of 
Superintendent of Banka to supervise local banks.^ In addition, all com- 
mercial banks are required to have cash reserves equivalent to at least 26 per 
cent, of their deman(| deposits and to 10 per cent, of their time deposits. 

Money, Weiglits, and Measures. 

A new Monetary Law, pxe| ared by the Kemmerer Mission Exchange, was 
decreed on March 4, 1927. Under this law Ecuador returns to the gold standard 
with its currency stabilized at the rate of 24*3 sucrds to the £ or 5 sucres per 
American dollar, the previous legal par value of the sucre having been 
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10 sucres = £1 or 1 sucre = 48*665 ceuts U.S. Tlie new gold sucr^ is to 
contain 0*300933 giammes of pure gold, instead of tlie previous weisrht of 
0*78224. It is divided into 100 centavos. Gold coins known as ‘ condors* 
(25 sucres), and ‘double condors^’ (50 sucr4s), 900 fine, are minted. Also 
silver 2 sucre, 1 sucre and sucre pieces, as well as 10 centavos, 5 centavos, 

centavos and 1 centavo in nickel and copper. 

By a law of December 6, 1856, the metric system of weights and measures 
was made the legal standard of the Republic ; but it is not adopted by 
commerce, the Spanish measures being more gcLeral. The quintal is 
equivalent to 101 *47 pounds. 

The meridian of Quito has been adopted as the official time. 

Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Eottador ik Great Britain. 

Don Gonzalo Zaldumbide (Resident in Paris). Appointed 
January 14, 1924. 

Charge, d* Affaires in London, — Dr. Antonio Quevedo. 

Attache in London.’^ Vaqnero Morla. 

2. Of Great Britain in Eoitadok. 

Mivoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Lord Herbert A. R. 
Hervey, appointed March 7, 1923 (who is also Minister at Lima, Peru, 
where he resides). 

Ckargi d Affaires and Consul-General in Quito. — R. M. Kohan. 

There are consular representatives at Guayaquil, Bahia and Cuenca. 

Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning Ecuador. 

1. Official Publications. 

Geografla y Geologia del Ecuador, publicado por 6rden del Supremo Goblerno de la 
Republica, por Dr. Teodoro Wolf. Leipzic, 189S, 

Department ot Overseas Trade Reports, Annual Series. London. 

Cbdigo Militar. Quito, 1908. 

Anuario de Legislacidu Ecuatoriana. Quito. AnnuaL 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Aleedo y Serrera (Dionosio), Deseripcidn geografioa de la Real Audiencia de Quito, qua 
sscribid Don Dionisio de Alsedo y Herrera. Issued by the Hispanic Society of America. 
Madrid, 1915. 

CoamafEo (A. F.), Descubrimiento histdrico relative a la independencia de Quito. 
Quito, 1909. 

Oeoallosj Compendio del resumen delahistoria del Ecuador. Guayaquil, 1886 — Besdmen 
de la histona del Ecuador. Guayaquil, 1886.— Geofflafia del Ecuador. Lima, 1888. 

Corporation of Foreign Bondhulders. Annual Report. London. 

El Bciador (Guia Oomercial Agncola e Industrial de la Republica). Quito. Annual. 

JBnoek (C. R.), Ecuador. London, 1914. 

Gonzalez Hudrez, Historia ecclesiastioa del Ecuador. Quito, 1881. 

Haszaurek (h'. ), Fci.r \ ears among Spanish Americans. 8rd edition. Cincinnati, 1881, 

Herrera (P.), Apuntes para la historia de Quito. Quito, 1874. 

Kean (A. H.) and Markham (Sir C. R.), Central and South America. Vol. I, [In 
Stanford’s Coiupendiura.] 2iid ed. London, 1909. 

MUs (Blair), Casual Wanderings in Ecuador. London, 1923. 

Orellana (J. G.), Gaia Comercial Geogratica comprende las Provincias de Pichincha, 
Leon, I'ungurahua, Chimborazo y Guayas. Guayaquil, 1922. 

Oviedo y Valdis, Histona de las Indias. Madrid, 1885. 

Keis* (W.), and StM&«i(A.), Hochgebirge der Bepublik Ecuador. 8 vols. Berliu, 1892-98. 

Sievers (W.), Raise m Peru uiid Ecuador (i909y Munich, 1914. 

Simeon (Alfred), Travels in the Wilds of Ecuador. London, 1887. 

StaUer (J. H.), Travels in Ecuador. Geographical Journal^ October, 1917. 

Stahel (A), Die Vulkanberge von Ecuador. [Geology and Topography.] Berlin, 1897. 

Temaum-Compans(L.X Histoire du royaume de Quito. Traduitede I'Bspagnol. (Velasco, 
Historia del reino de Quito.) 2 vols. Paris, 2840. 

Whymper (Edward), Travels amongst the Great Andes of the Equator. London, 1892. 
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EGYPT. 

(Misr.) 

Egypt was originally part of tlie Turkish Empire. On December 18, 1914, 
a British Protectorate over Egypt was declared, and the next day a Proclama- 
tion was issued deposing ’Abbas Hilmi, lately Khedive of Egypt, and conferring 
the title of Sultan of Egypt upon Hussein Kumil, eldest living prince of the 
family of Muhammad Ah. The British Protectorate was recognised by France, 
Russia, Belgium, Serbia, Greece, Portugal, and the United States of America. 
Sultan Hussein Kamil died in 1917, and was succeeded by his brother. The 
Protectorate tenninated on February 28, 1922, and the Sultan was proclaimed 
King on March 15, 1922. 

Kingr. 

Fuad I. Ahmed Fuad Pasha, was born on March 26, 1868, son 

of the Khedive Ismail Pasha ; became Snltan on October 9, 1917 ; married 
Princess Narii on May 24, 1P19 ; offspring, Prince Faruk, heir to the throne, 
born February 11, 1920; Princess Fawzieh, born Novemto 6, 1921, and 
Princess Faiza, horn November 8, 1923 ; and Princess Faika. born June 8, 1926. 

According to Article 161 of the Constitution, the King’s Civil List is 
fixed at £E150,000, and the Royal Family’s at £E111,512. 

The present sovereign of Egypt is the ninth ruler of the dynasty of 
Muhammad Ali, appointed Governor of Egypt in 1805, who made himself, 
in 1811, absolute master of the country by force of arms. On April 13, 1922, 
the King issued a Rescript fixing the order of succession to the Kingdom of 
Egypt and declaring the Throne hereditary in the dynasty of Muhammad Ali. 
The Rescript confirms the Sultan’s son, Prince Faruk, as Heir Apparent, and 
establishes the succession of Kings in the direct mate line by primogenitore. 
Failing such direct line, it provides that the Throne shall pass first to the 
King’s brothers and their direct descendants by right of age, whom failing 
to_ the King’s uncles and their direct descendants by right of age, it being 
laid down that each new King establishes a new house and that the succession 
is vested in his direct line. The ex-Khedive ’Abbfis Hilmi is expressly 
excluded, but without prejudice to whatever rights to the succession under 
the new law liis direct and lawful male descendants may acquire. 

Female members of the house and their descendants are excluded, also 
anyone who is not in possession of full mental powers, who is not a Moslem, 
or who is not the son of Moslem parents. The King’s majority is fixed 
at 18 years, and in the event of his being a minor when he succeeds a 
Regency Council will be appointed either by his predeces-sor under a secret 
seal to be opened after his death and ratified by Parliament, or in default by 
Parliament. This Council will consist of three members chosen from Princes, 
ex-premiers, ministers and ex-ministers, and Presidents and ex-Presidents of 
whatever Houses of Parliament may exist. 

The predecessors of the present ruler of Egypt were — 



Born 

Died 

Beigned 

Muhammad Ali, -founder of the dynasty 

1769 

1849 

1806-48 

Ibrahim, son of Muhammad . . . 

1789 

1848 

June—Nov. 1848 

Abbas, grandson of Muhammad . . , 

1813 

1854 

1848-54 

Said, sou of Muhammad 

1822 

1863 

1854-63 

Ismail, son of Ibrahim 

1830 

1895 

1863-79 

Muhammad Taufiq, son of Ismail . . 

1852 

1892 

1879-92 

’Abbfis Hilmi, son of Taut iq .... 

1874 

— 

1892-1914 

Hussein K^mil, son of Ismail . . . 

1864 

1917 

1914-1917 
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CorLstitution and Goyernment. 

For au account of the government before 1922, see The Statesman’s 
Yean.- Book, 1924, p. 834-5. 

The draft Constitution, which was promulgated on April 19, 1923, 
declares Egypt to be a Sovereign State, its monarchy hereditary, and its 
government representative. Elgyptians have equal legal, civil and political 
rights, irrespective of race language, or religion. Liberty of the individual 
and of religious beliei is guaranteed, and compulsory elementary education 
is established for both sexes free in Government schools. All powers 
emanate from the nation. The King exercises legislative powers con- 
currently with the Senate and Chamber of Deputies. Each House has the 
right to initiate laws, but the King and Chamber of Deputies alone can deal 
with taxes. No measure can become law unless it is voted by Parliament 
and sanctioned by the King. The Throne is hereditary in the family of 
Muhammad Ali, and the succession in accordance with the existing rescript 
(see above). The King can dissolve the Chamber of Deputies, to which the 
Ministers jointly and separately are responsible. He is also commander-in- 
chief of the army and navy. But no war of offence may be declared without 
the consent of Paidiament. All powers shall be exercised through the 
intermediary of the Ministers. No one who is not an Egyptian, and no 
member of the reigning dynasty, can be a Minister. The King appoints and 
dismisses Ministers and , on the proposal of the Foreign Minister, diplomatists. 
The Parliament consists of a Senate and Chamber of Deputies. The -King 
nominates two-fifths of the Senate and the remaining three-fifths shall be 
elected by universal suffrage, one Senator to 180,000 inhabitants, for a period 
of ten years. One half of the Senate is to be renewed every five years. 
The King nominates the President of the Senate. The Deputies shall be 
elected by universal suffrage, one Deputy to 60,000 inhabitants, with 
a mandate for five years. Members of Parliament receive an annual 
allowance of £E600 Taxes can only be imposed, reduced, or abolished 
by law, and no public loan, or undertaking committing the Treasury, 
may be contracted, and no concession or monopoly can be accorded 
without the consent of Parliament. The Budget must be presented 
to Parliament three months before the beginning of the financial year, 
and must first be discussed and voted in the Chamber of Deputies. 
The existing financial obligations incurred through the Public Debt or 
other international engagement cannot be modified. The strength and 
organisation of the army will be fixed by law. 

Islam is the State religion and Arabic the official language. Cairo is the 
capital of Egypt. The King may exercise his powers in regard to religious 
establishments and pious foundations and the nomination of religious chiefs 
according to the laws of the country. The Constitution does not affect 
Egypt’s obligations to Foreign States or the rights of foreigners acquired in 
Egypt by virtue of recognised treaties and customs. The provisions relative 
to the representative Parliamentary the succession to the throne, or 

the principles of liberty and equality cannot be revised. -The Constitution 
is applicable to the Kingdom of Egypt without prejudice to the rights 
which Egypt has in the Sudan. Thf King’s title will be established after 
the status of the Sudan has been definitely fixed by negotiation. 

The present Chamber of Deputies was elected in May 1926, and the 
new session he^n on November 18, 1926. State of parties ;““iZaghluliats, 
142 ; Constitutional Liberals, 28; Nationalists, 6; Independents, 18 ; and 
Unionists, 7- 
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The present Ministry was formed on March 16, 1928, as follows : — 

Prime Minister cmd Minister of Interior ^ — Mustapha Mahas Pasha. 

Foreign Affairs , — Wassif Ghaly Pasha. 

Jiistice , — Ahmed Khaslidba Pasha. 

— Mohammed Safwat Pasha. 

Finance . — Mohammed Mah'nwiid Pasha. 

Wakfs , — Mohammed Naguib El Gharahly Pasha. 

Education . — Aly El Chamsy Pasha. 

War.’^Os^a.hT Pasha. 

Communications . — William Makram Eheid Bey, 

Public Works . — Ibrahim Fahmy Bey. 

Local Government. 

The Provincial Councils were endowed in 1909 with the powers of apply- 
ing bye-laws, authorising public-markets, fixing the number and pay of 
ghafirs (village watchmen), and authorising the creation of ezbas (hamlets). 
They are the local authorities in connection with elementary vernacular 
education and trade schools. They consist of two elected representatives 
from each Markaz. The Mudir is the ex-officio President of the Council. 

Egypt Proper is administratively divided into 6 governorships (muhfifzas) 
of principal towns, and 14 mudirias or provinces, subdivided into districts 
or Markazes. 

In fourteen towns (Alexandria, Mansura, Medinet el-Fayfim, Tanta, 
Zagazig, Damanhfir, Beni-Sulf, Mahalla el-Kubra, Minya, Mit Ghamr, 
Zifta, Kafr el-Zaydt, Benha, and Port Said), Mixed Commissions composed 
of both Europeans and Egyptians in equal numbers have been formed to 
govern locally the towns and look after their interests. 

With the exception of Alexandria, all Mixed Commissions have the 
power to impose taxes on all residents in the town alike, but in case of 
non- Egyptian residents taxes can only be obtained from those who have 
already given their express consent to be taxed for municipal puiposes. 

The Municipal Commission of Alexandria obtained in 1890 from European 
Powers full power to impose local taxation on all residents in the town. 

In 56 other towns, another form of local commission exists with four 
elected members only. Foreign members, not to exceed two in number, can 
be nominated at the discretion of the Central Government. 

These local commissions have practically the same taxing powers as the 
Mixed Commissions mentioned above. 

A third form of local commissions was formed in 1918 under the name of 
Village Council and exists now in 39 towns in Egypt. This is composed of 
four elected members only, but without any power of nomination of Foreign 
members. It has more or less the same taxing power as the Mixed 
Commissions. 

The Central Government has complete power of Veto on all decisions of 
every form oi Commission in Egypt. 

Area and Population. 

The total area of Egypt proper, including the Libyan Desert, the 
region between the Nile and the Red Sea, and the Sinai Peninsula is about 
383,000 square miles ; but the cultivated and settled area, that is, the Nile 
Valley, Delta and Oases covers only about 13,600 square miles. Canals, 
roads, date plantations, &o., cover 1,900 square miles; 2,850 square miles 
are comprised in the surface of the Nile, marshes, and lakes. Egypt is divided 
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into two gi’cat districts — ‘Masr-el-Bahri,* or Lower Egypt, and ‘El-Said,’ or 
Upper Egypt. 

The following table gives the area of the settled land surface, and the 
results of the census taken in 1917 and on Februai’y 18, 1927 : — 


Administrative 

Divisions 

Area in 
sq. miles 
(approx.) 

1917 

Census 

Males 

1927 Censu 

Females 

s 

Total 

Popula- 
tion per 
sq. mile 
1927 

Total 

Cairo .... 

62 

790,939 

556,005 

508,819 

1,059,824 

16,975 

Alexandria . 

29 

444,617 

297,934 

272,380 

570,3 14 

19,666 

Canal .... 

4 

91,090 

71,495 

62,182 

133,677 

37,228 

Suez .... 

4 

30,996 

21,101 

18,065 

89,166 

11,025 

Damietta . 

1 

30,984 

17,718 

17,094 

34,812 

46,081 

Eastern Desert . 


11,868 

27,120 

23,132 

50,252 

Soathem Desert . 


25,859 

12,189 

13,203 

26,392 

1 

8mai .... 


5,480 

9,006 

6,736 

14,742 

f 

Red Sea coasts . 

J 

4,684 

1,538 

695 

2,133 

J 

Total for Governorates . 

473 

1,480,467 

1,014,106 

916,206 

1,930,312 

4,081 

Beheira 

1,639 

892,246 

472,264 

601,653 

973,917 

594 

Gharbieh 

2,740 

1,659,313 

860,573 

92b, 828 

1,786,896 

652 

Menonfieh . 

622 

1,072,686 

544,896 

657,344 

1,102,240 

1,772 

Daqahlia 

} 1,02G 

986,643 

525,286 

652,415 

1.077,701 

1,052 

Sharkia 

1,934 

955 497 

498,021 

619,361 

1,012,882 

628 

Kalioubieh . 

368 

528,581 

277,615 

279,687 

557,802 

1,514 

Total for Lower Egypt . 

1 8,828 

6,094,916 

3,173,055 

3,336,783 

6,510,438 

781 

Giza .... 

409 

524,352 

297,150 

292,762 

689,902 

1,441 

Fayoum 

670 

507,617 

275,954 

276,627 

652,681 

824 

Beui-Suef , 

428 

452,893 

263,178 

258,667 

506,830 

1,197 

Hinia .... 

782 

763,922 

419,405 

417,999 

837,404 

1,070 

Assiout 

812 

981,197 

642,818 

584,201 

1,077,109 

1,327 

Girga .... 

609 

864,746 

487,847 

477,813 

965,660 

1,586 

Kena .... 

705 

838,805 

461,509 

445,007 

896,516 

1,272 

Aswan .... 

363 

253,340 

120,681 

145,861 

266,642 

786 

Total for CJpper Egypt . 

Total .... 

Nomads 

Grand Total . 

4,773 

6,186,873 

2,848,687 

2,844,007 

6,692,544 

1,192 

13,574 

12,718,266 i 

7,086,298 

7,096,996 

14,183,294 

1,044 

- 

32,663 

- 

- 

85,462 

- 

— 

12,760,918 

— 

— 

14,168,756 

- 


In 1925, Egypt ceded to Italian Cyrenaica the oasis of Jarabub, (For 
the new frontier between Egypt and Cyrenaica, see map in the 1927 edition 
of the Statesman’s Year Book. 

The growth of the general population of the country is exhibited by the 
following figures ; — 


1846 (Census) 
1882 (Census) 
1897 (Census) 


4,476,440 

6,831,131 

9,734,405 


1907 (Census) . 
1917 (Census) . 
1927 (Census). 


11,287,359 

12,750,918 

14,168,756 


The annual rate of increase from 1846 to 1882 was 1-18 per cent. ; from 
1882 to 1897, 2-39 per cent. ; 1897-1907, 1-49 per cent. ; 1907-1917, 1*23 
per cent. ; 1917-1927, 1.06 per cent. 

Births registered, 1926. 623,826 ; deaths, 377,461 ; 1925, births, 607,664; 
: deaths, 869,885 ; 1924, births, 604,668 ; deaths, 348,864. 
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The principal towns, with their populations, according to the 
preliminary result of the census of 1927, are Cairo, 1,059,824 ; Alex- 
andria, 570,314; Port Said, 103,223 ; Tanta, 89,712; Mansura, 62,815; 
Asyiit, 57,036 ; Faiyum, 52,372 ; Eagazig, 52,351; Damanhur, 51,720; 
Mehall el Kubra, 45,365 ; Minya, 43,973 : Beni Su§f, 39,478 ; Suez, 35,547 ; 
Damietta, 34,812 ; Benha, 28,412 ; Qena, 27,523 ; Shibin el-K6m, 27,335 ; 
Giza, 26,773 ; Soh^g, 24,991 ; Rosetta, 22,758; Aswan, 16,366. 


Eeligion and Instruction. 

In 1917, the population (excluding 32,663 Nomads) consisted of 
11,623,753 Moslems; 856,670 Orthodox; 47,465 Protestants; 107,531 
Roman Catholics; 14,441 other Christians; 69,581 Jews; 8,814 others 
and unknown. Thus Moslems formed 91*40 per cent, of the population; 
Christians, 8*06 per cent. ; Jews, 0*47 per cent. ; others, 0*07 per cent. 
The principal seat of Koranic learning is the Mosque and University 
of El-Azhar at Cairo, founded in the year 361 of the Hegira, being 972 
of the Christian era. Other centres of higher learning are the Mosque 
of El-Ahmadi at Tanta, the Mosque of Damietta, the Mosque of Dessuqi 
(Tanta), and the Meshiakhat Olama of Alexandria. All these institutions 
are under the supervision of the Council of the University of El-Azhar. 

There are in Egypt large numbers of native Christians connected with the 
various Oiiental churches ; of these, the largest and most influential are the 
Copts, the descendants of the ancient Egyptians ; their creed is 
Orthodox (Jacobite), and was adopted in the first century of the 
Christian era. Its head is the Patriarch of Alexandria as the successor 
of St. Mark. There are three metropolitans and twelve bishops in 
Egypt, one metropolitan and two bishops in Abyssinia, and one bishop for 
Khartum ; there are also arch-priests, priests, deacons, and monks. Priests 
must be married before ordination, but celibacy is imposed on monks and 
high dignitaries. The Copts use the Diocletian (or Martyrs') calendar, 
which differs by 284 years from the Gregorian calendar. 

Scattered throughout the countiw there have existed from time im- 
memorial a number of indigenous schools called ‘Maktabs.* In 1897, the 
Ministry of Education endeavoured to bring these independent * Maktabs ’ 
voluntarily under Departmental supervision by means of a system of 
inspection and reward. Government aid was made dependent upon daily 
instruction being given in reading, writing, and arithmetic, apart from any 
religious teaching, and upon the school reaching a satisfactory level of 
efficiency. The extent to which the scheme has developed is shown in the 
following table : 


Maktaba awarded grants-iu-aid and under inspection 


Tear 

Number of 

Teachers 

Attendance 


Grant-in-aid 


Maktabs 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

£E 

1020-21 . 

8,001 

6,882 

182,028 

28,372 

210,995 

22,928 

1022-23 . 

2,940 

6,782 

186,971 

27,978 

213,949 

22,656 

1923-24 . 

2,904 

5,839 

190,444 

29,622 

220,066 

22,968 

1924-25 . 

2,801 

6,632 

189,384 

29,044 

218,428 

23,060 

1925-36 . 

2,762 

6,220 

174,479 

1 28,810 

202,795 

23,002 


The following table gives statistics concerning the schools under the 
immediate direction of the Egyptian Government in 1926-27. The schools 
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marked with an asterisk are under Departments other than the Ministry 
of Education. 


The State University 
Faculty of Medicine and Pharmacy . 

,, Law (and night classes) . 

,, Science .... 

,, Arts .... 

Otlier Higher Colleges ■— 

Engineering 

Dental 

^Military 

Veterinary 

Teaching (and night classes) , 

School for Q&dis .... 

Agriculture 

Commerce (and night classes) , 

Special and Technical Schools 
Agriculture (Intermediate) 

Comuitree ,, . . 

Technical „ . . 

School of Egyptian Arts Crafts , 
TMides (Elementary) 

Teaching (Elemeuwy)(& night classes) 
Domestic Collette .... 
Nnraes and Midwives 

^Police 

*Beformatory Schools 
Secondary Schools .... 
Primaxv Schools .... 
Girrs High Elementary Schools . 
Mahtahs (Elementary Vernacular Schools) 

(Oompnlsory Education)” 
Commercial Night (Classes . 

Trades Night Classes .... 
Infant Schools ..... 
Evening Classes for Workmen , , 

Secondary Tr. ColJ, (it night classes) . 


1926-27 


Pupils 


Schools 

Male 

Female 

1 

543 


1 

073 


1 

290 

— 

1 

212 

— 

1 

56S 



1 

00 


1 

96 » 

— 

1 

50 


3 

1,86$ 

204 

I 

165 


1 

145 


1 1 

821 

— 

2 

235 


1 

450 


2 

1,165 


1 

850 

.... 

4 

1,242 


43 

7,630 

1,905 

1 


59 

1 

— 

50 

1 

77 

... 

2 

804 

86 

18 

9, BSC 

79 

60 

10,997 

2,680 

10 


1,179 

835 

33,370 

19,894 

49 

.4,753 

920 

1,233 

91,fe00 

36,618 

6 

1,087 

... 

5 

847 


20 

632 

1,046 

45 

5,187 

.... 

2 

834 



> And C cadets abroad in England. 

The number of schools under the control of the Provincial Councils in 
January, 1927, either through direct management or through grauts-in- 
aid, was as follows : — 



No. of 
Schools 


No. of Pupils 



or 

' Sections 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Maktabs (Elementary Vernacular 
Schools) .... 

8,333 

242,589 

51,234 

298,873 

Industrial, Agricultural and Com* 
mercial Schools and Night Classes 

21 

1 2,812 


2,812 

Higlier Primary Schools 

90 

14,132 

2,492 

16,624 

Evening Classes for Workmen 

455 

26,690 

— 

26,690 

Totd. .... 

8,899 

286,223 

63,776 

839,999 
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By agreement with, the Provincial Councils it was decided in 1912 that 
the Ministry of Education should hand over to the Councils the duty of 
making provision for Elementary Schools in their areas, including the giving 
of grants-in-aid to the private Maktabs, 

The Ministry of Education had under its direct management (January 


Attendance 


Male 

Female 

Total 

80,943 

18,588 

49,531 

6,905 

1,839 

8,804 

— 

41 

41 

— 

68 

58 

976 

— 

976 

15,896 

1,656 

17,452 

8,049 

41 

1 8,090 

2,535 

— 

! 2,535 

2,018 

— 

2,018 

581 

— 

681 

97 

— 

97 

49 


49 

IS 



IS 

149 

— 

149 

; 1,410 

206 

1,622 

180 


180 

173 


173 

1 — 

1,037 

1,037 

697 

851 

1,448 

5,309 


5,309 

526 

— 

626 

155 

85 

190 

76,632 

24,252 

100,884 


337 Maktabs 

40 Train. Colleges for Elem, Teachers (ana night classes) 

1 Domestic School 

1 School for N urses and Midwives . 

4 Trades Schools 

56 Primarj Schools 

17 Secondary Schools 
9 Technical and Commercial Schools (and night classes) 
1 University (Four schools) . 

1 School of Engineering .... 

1 High School of Agricultnre . 

1 Veterinary School 

1 Dental School 

1 S< hool for Qddis 

3 High Training Colleges (and night classes) 

1 High School of Commerce . 

2 Intermediate Schools of Agriculture , 

8 Higher Bleiiiontary Schools 

18 Infant Schools , . . . 

44 Evening Classes for ‘Workmen . 

1 Secondary Tr. College (and night classes) 

Egyptian Educational Mission in Europe 


Justice. 


Before 1883 the only native tribunals in the country were the 
presided over by the QMis. At the present time, they retain jurisdiction 
only in matters of personal law (marriage, succession, &c.), and wakfs — 
the latter being either charitable foundations, or family settlements with 
an ultimate remainder in favour of a charitable foundation — and also in 
certain non-religious cases (e.g-. succession) between non-Moslem natives. In 
matters of personal law other than intestate snccession, non-Mussulmans 
are, however, in general subject to their own Patriarchate, or other 
religious authority. In other matters, natives are justiciable before the 
so-called Native Tribunals established in 1883. These now consist of 
91 Summary Tribunals and of three Judicial Delegations, each presided over 
by a single judge, with civil jurisdiction in matters up to £E250 in 
value, and criminal jurisdiction in offences punishable by fine or by 
imprisonment up to three years, that is, police offences and misdemeanours ; 
eight Central Tribunals, each of the Chambers of which consists of three 
judges ; and two Courts of Appeal, one at Cairo and the other at 
Assiut. Under a law of 1904, there are also weekly^ sittings 
in the Govemorate Qisms (to the number of 27) for the disposal of 
petty oftences, the judge having powers up to three months’ imprison- 
ment or fine of £E10, and the prosecution heing conducted by the police. 
Civil cases not within the competence of the Summary Tribunals are 
heard in first instance by the Central Tribunals, with an appeal to one of 
the Courts of Appeal. The Central Tribunals also hear civil and criminal 
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appeals from the Siimmary Tribunals. Since 1905 serious crimes (and, under 
a law of 1910, all press offences) are tried at the Central Tribunals by 
three judges of the Court of Appeal sitting as an Assize Court, assizes 
being held monthly. There is a recourse on points of law, in criminal 
matters, to five judges of the Court of Appeal sitting in Cairo as a Court 
of Cassation. The prosecution before Summary Tribunals and Assize 
Courts is entrusted to the Parq%cet, which is directed by a Procureur 
G^niral; the investigation of crime is ordinarily conducted by the 
Parquet, or by the police under the direction of the Parquet : cases 
going before an Assize Court are further submitted to a special committing 
judge. Offences against irrigation laws, &c., are tried by special administra- 
tive tribunals. 

The so-called ‘Cantonal Courts,’ created by a law of June, 1912, 
are composed of village notables, and have general civil jurisdiction in suits 
up to £E5 in value, besides an extended jurisdiction in special matters, and 
a petty criminal jurisdiction with penalties up to 24 hours’ imprisonment or 
PT25 fine. The jurisdiction of each court extends to a group of villages. 
The courts are now 240 in number. 

Owing to the Capitulations, which still apply to Egypt, foreigners who 
are nationals of Powers possessing capitulatory rights are exempted from 
the jurisdiction of the local tribunals. Mixed tribunals were instituted 
in 1875, consisting partly of native and partly of foreign judges, with 
jurisdiction, in civil matters, between natives and foreigners and between 
foreigners of different nationalities, or even between foreigners of the same 
nationality if the dispute relates to land in Egypt. These Tribunals have, 
also, a limited penal jurisdiction, notably in cases of police ofiences, offences 
against the bankruptcy laws, and misappropriation of property seized by 
order of the tribunal. There are three Mixed Tribunals of Eirst Instance, 
with a Court of Appeal sitting at Alexandria. 

Einance. 

Revenue and expenditure for six years : — 


Tears 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Years 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

£E 

36,254,047 

37,698,661 

39,682,525 

81,466,460 

29,976,185 

34,204,977 

1926- 27» 

1927- 28* 

1928- 20* 

£E 

41,988,491 

1 38,919.000 

i 87,632,000 

£E 

38,073,840 

38.019.000 

41.532.000 


^ Thirteen montbs, April 1, 1926-April 30, 1027. 
* Jfistmates. 


The final accounts for the year 1926-27 ^ (April 1 to April 30), and the 
budget estimates for the year 1927-28, are as follows 


Receipts 


Direct taxes : 
Land tax, 
Indirect taxes : 
Customs. 
Tobacco . 
Excise 

Miscellaneous 
taxes , 


1 926-27 1 
Actual 

1927-28 

Estimates 

Expenditure 

1926-27 1 
Actual 
figures 

1927-28 

Estimates 

£E 

£E 


£E 

£E 

5,930,564 

5,932,000 

Civil List .... 

641,309 

688,848 

5,668,454 

4,681,000 

Parliament .... 
Expenses of Administration 

801,767 

16,748,848 

263,856 

17,071,293 

6,466,757 

192,964 

653,787 

6,100,00w 

222,000 

i 476,000 

Expenses of Revenue Earn- 
ing Administrations ; 
Railways .... 

1 Telegraphs , 

6,246,035 

250,289 

4,788,786 

242,310 
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BeceLpts 

1926-271 

Actual 

figures 

1927-28 

Estimates 

Expenditure 

1926-27 1 
Actual 
figures 

1927-28 

Estimates 

Receipts from 



Post OflSce 

089,787 

707,339 

Revenue earn- 



Telephones 

361,984 

890,061 

ing Adminis 



Army 

trations : 

7,647,284 


Egyptian Army 

1,653,220 

1,782,354 

Railways 

6,600,000 

Erliicational Missions . 

105,720 

109,555 

Telegraphs . 

232,221 

227,000 

Pensions .... 

2,407,266 

1,672,750 

Post Office 

789,408 

680,077 

700,000 

Tribute and Debt . 

Telephones . 

026,000 

Tribute .... 

706,623 

004,820 

Receipts from 


Expenses of Caisse de la 

Administrative 



Dette 

44,108 

43,032 

Services : 



Consolidated Debt . 

4,333,380 

3,735,415 

State Domains 

1,033,071 

951,000 

Non-Consolidated Debt . 

345,563 

3..4,910 

Ports and 



Sundries 

58,418 

61,346 

Lighthouses 
Judicial and 

401,466 

358,500 

Museum of Arabic Art 

8,260 

9,230 

Registration 
fees . 

2,215,563 

1,881,500 

Total Ordinary Expen- 
diture 

34,018,152 

32,595,370 

Interest on 
Funds 

Cotton Tax 
(P *L.) . 
Miscellaneous 

2,721,131 

1,683,903 

2,111,000 

1,200,000 

Expenditure for new works 
Excess of receipts over 
expenditure 

Ottoman Loan (Trilmte)* . 

3,887,684 

2,960,151 

1,007,504 

0,323,030 

Revenue 

4,305,445 

3,969,550 


' 


Total ordinary 






revenue 

40,572,090 

36,034,550 




Extraordinary 

revenue 

Draft on the 

293,897 

242,000 




Reserve Fund* 

1,067,504 

2,042,450 




Total. . 

41,933,491 

38,919,000 

Total .... 

41,933,491 

38,919,000 


^ TliirCeen months. ® Instalments of interest suspended in 1925-20 aud paid in 1926-27. 


The foreign debt of Eg 5 rpt began in 1862, when loans amounting to 
3,292,800Z. were issued for the purpose of extinguishing the floating debt. 
Other issues followed in rapid succession. The dual control by England and 
France began in 1 879. In J anuary, 1880, the two Controllers-General reported 
that Egypt could not possibly meet her engagements in full, and in July the 
Liquidation Law, in accordance with the recommendation of an Inter- 
national Commission of the Great Powers, was promulgated. By this law 
the Unified Debt was reduced to 4 per cent, interest ; further conversions 
were made, and the Cnihed Debt thus increased to 67,776, 340^, ; certain 
unconsolidated liabilities were added to the Preference debt, which thus rose 
to 22,689,8007, ; and the Daira Sania debt was increased to 9,612,9007., the 
interest being reduced to 4 per cent. In 1886 and subsequent years further 
loans and conversions were entered into. 

The Daira Sania and the Domains loans were paid ofi on October 15, 
1906, and June 1, 1918, respectively. The amount and the charge of the 
various debts in April, 1927, were as follows 


- 

Debt 

Charge 

Guaranteed Loan, $ per cent 

Privileged Debt, 3^ per cent 

Unified Debt, 4 per cent. ..... 

4,665,100 

30,633,980 

5.5,971,960 

307,125 

1,045,384 

2,182,906 

Total 

91,271,040 

3,635,416 
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The charges on account of debts of all kinds (including tribute), as 
shown in the estimates for 1927-28, amount to £E4,798,183. 

In 1888 and 1890, reserye funds were established, the balances of which, 
in virtue of the Anglo-French Convention of April 4, 1904, were placed at 
the disposal of the Egyptian Government in 1905, loss certain suras 
remaining in the hands of the Caisse de la Dette Publique for the service 
of the debt. The amount received by the Egyptian Government was 
carried to a General Reserve Fund. In this Fund on April 30, 1927, there 
was a balance of £E33, 787,370. 


Defence. 

Egtptiait Army. 

Under the constitution granted to Egypt defence is for the present 
reserved and remains under British control. Service in the army is com- 
pulsory, but, owing to the small contingent required, only a fraction 
(approximately 4 per cent.) of the men who are liable actually serve. 
Service is for five years with the colours and five years in the reserve. In 
the Sudanese battalions service is voluntaiy and extended. The army 
consists of 2 squadrons of cavalry, 4 batteries and 2 garrison companies 
of artillery, 11 battalions of infantry, and various departments. A few of 
the higher posts are held by British officers. The strength of the army 
is about 12,600 officers and other ranks, excluding His Majesty^s Body- 
guard. The strength of the latter is approximately 40 officers and 1,100 
other ranks. 


Army of Occupation. 

In 1927, the normal British garrison consisted of 3 regiments of cavalry, 3 
batteries R.H.A., 3 batteries Light Brigade R.A., 2 companies of engineers 
and 8 battalions of infantry, and one armoured ear company (as well as 
companies of medical, ordnance. Pay, Service, Signal, and Veterinary 
departments), the establishment being 11,200. Egypt is also the Head- 
quarters of the Middle East Air Command, and contains four squadrons 
of aeroplanes and a number of air dep6ts. 


Production and Industry. 

The cultivable area of Egypt Proper was reckoned in 1926-27 at 
8,276,788 feddans (1 feddS,n = 1*038 acre), and of this 680,366 were 
taken up for public utility purposes and 2,052,061 were uncultivated for 
want of reclamation. The corv4e^ or forced labour, has been abolished, but 
the inhabitants are still called out to guard or repair the Nile banks in flood 
time. The agricultural population (Fellahin) forms about 62 per cent, of the 
whole. A large proportion of them are small landholders with under 61 
feddins, while others, almost or altogether landless, are labourers, the 
relation between the employers and the employed being mostly hereditary. 
The following table shows, in March 1927, the number of landholders and 
the distribution of the land among foreigners and natives : — 
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Extent 

of 

Foreigners 

1 

Natives 

Total of area 

Total of 
Landowners 

holding 

in 

fedd&ns 

Area in 
fedddns 

Land- 

owners 

Area in 
feddans 

Land- 

owners 

Fedd4ns 

Per- 

centage 

Land- 

owners 

Per- 

centage 

Up to 1 
From 1-5 
„ 5-10 
„ 10-20 
„ 20-30 
„ 30-50 
Over 50 

1,001 

4,078 

4,032 

7,284 

6,292 

13,545 

489,934 

1,045 

1,594 

570 

508 

256 

343 

1,194 

554,584 

1,102,374 

553,490 

520,418 

1 287,464 

349.393 
1,727,612 

1,389,588 

620,730 

81,027 

38,519 

11,922 

9,117 

11,271 

555,585 

1,106,452 

557,522 

533,702 

298,756 

362,938 

2,217,546 

9*9 

19*7 

9-9 

9-5 

5-2 

6*4 

39-4 

1,391,633 
531,324 
81,597 
89,027 
12,178 
9,460 1 
12,465 

67-0 

25*6 

3-9 

1-9 

0*6 

0*4 

0*6 

Total . 

526,166 

6,410 

5,101,835 

2,071,174 

5,027,501 

100 0 

2,077,584 

100*0 


Extensive reservoir works, consisting of a dam at Aswan, a barrage 
at Esna, a barrage at Asynt, and a barrage at Zifta, have been com- 
pleted. The orimnal storsige capacity of the reservoir was 1,065,000,000 
cubic metres. The level of the dam has been raised by 6 metres and the 
capacity of the reservoir increased to 2,423,000,000 cubic metres. The 
barrage at Esna ensures adequate irrigation to a large area of basin land even 
in a year of low Nile, North of Deirdt an area of approximately half a 
million acres has been converted from basin to perennial irrigation iti the 
last ten years. The area and production of cotton in six years were : — 


Season 

Area, 

Feddans 

Crop. 

Qaut&rs 

Season 

Area. 

1 Fedd&ns 

Crop. 

Qant&rs 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1 

1,289,826 

1,800,843 

1,715,160 

4,362,958 

6,718,312 

6,531,257 

1924- 26 

1925- 26 

1926- 2T 

1,787,843 

1,924,382 

1,786,702 

7,273,974 

7,964,645 

7,662,190 


In 1925, the area and yield of wheat were 1,421,372 acres and 996,676 
tons; barley, 308,955 acres and 216,371. tons ; beans, 898,867 acres and 
244,638 tons ; lentils, 61, 097 acres and 37,439 tons ; onions, 35, 070 acres and 
227,567 tons; maiiie, 2,009,092 acres and 2,014,749 tons; millet, 262,659 
acres and 329,690 tons; rice, 220,256 acres and 290,833 tons ; sugar-cane, 
50,165 acres and 1,620,040 tons. 

In 1926, there were in Egypt 36,467 horses, 738,662 donkeys, 22,85'8 
mules, 721,738 cattle, 763,134 buffaloes, 1,143,554 sheep, 629,972 goats, 
and 171,093 camels. ^ 

The principal mineral products in 1926 were (in metric tons) : Phosphate 
rock, 232,008; petroleum, 172,952 ; manganese iron ore, 121,868. The pro- 
duction of gold in 1926 was 20 '6 kilos. Other products are ; Nitrate shale, 
carbonates and sulphate of soda, ochres, sulphate of magnesia, talc, building 
stones, clay, gypsum, natron, nitrate of soda, salt, and turquoise. The 
following minerals are also known to exist, namely, alum, copper ore, beryl, 
granite, ornamental stones, and sulphur. 


Comiuerce. 

Imports and exports for five years ; — 
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Tear 

' Merchandise 

1 Specie 

Imports 

Exports 1 

Imports 

Exports 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

45,276,963 

50,730.918 

53,224,895 

52,400,059 

43,685,128 

d&E 

58,387,327 

05,733,985 

59,19.h,662 

41,769,391 

48,340,503 

£E 

2,259,302 
1,490,190 
617,088 
354, 050 

230,804 

178,908 

93,140 

125,924 


1 Excluding re-exports and transit trade. 


Commerce by principal coTintries : — 


Countries of origin 
or destination 

Imports from 

Exports to 

1925 

1920 

1925 

1920 


£E 

£E 

£E 

£E 

Argentina . 

26,256 

20,253 

1,705 

1,211 

Australasia . 

2,440,328 

2,046,706 

29,144 

C,003 

Belgium 

2,124,393 

2,216,889 

223,049 

210,757 

Chile .... 

1,850,889 

1,782,643 

01 

75 

China .... 

764,654 

450,073 

16,985 

32,889 

Prance 

6,399,682 

5,676,480 

7,461,940 

4,950,774 

Germany 

3,348,143 

3,793,428 

8,545,762 

3,892,811 

Greece . 

922,997 

1,('32,440 

298,802 

198,725 

India and Aden . 

2,979,730 

2,169,8^2 

60,890 

513,697 

Italy .... 

6,129,989 

4,547,642 

3,618,795 

2,881,429 

Japan .... 

1,105,108 

832,545 

2,166,888 

1,623,216 

Switzerland 

639,868 

507,954 

2,203,066 

1,443,906 

United Kingdom 

14,600,064 

11,405,807 

26,167,972 

18,921,158 

United States 

2,116,238 

2,474,217 

8,411,246 

5,084,254 

Austria 

675,009 

658,389 

226,667 

156,411 

Brazil .... 

336,089 

479,163 

112 ! 

69 

Czechoslovakia . 

1,224,117 

1 1,280.608 

1,067,207 

016,153 

Finland 

642,935 

' 432,969 

— 

20 

Holland 

752,173 

539,341 

341,163 i 

393,624 

Palestine 

799,182 

i 534,870 

375,180 ' 

390,596 

Persia .... 

631,640 

579,228 ' 

913 

590 

Rumania 

1,344,088 

1,929,404 

50,469 

88,260 

Russia .... 

794,202 

526,918 

171,478 

171,130 

Spain .... 

121,697 

111,857 

1,177,821 

900,069 

Sweden. 

594,084 1 

609,496 

43,327 

34,653 

Syria .... 

960,863 

718,257 

285,796 

271,280 

Turkey. 

1,111,859 

1,492,112 

132,100 

114,342 


Value of the leading imports and exports during three years : — 


1 

Mex ohandise 


Imports 



Exports 



1924 

1 1925 

1926 

1924 

1926 

1926 


£E 

1 £E 

£E 

£E 

£E 

£E 

Animals it animal 
food products . 

1,822,800 

j 1,867,752 

1,801,984 

618,847 

526,926 

324,741 

Hides, skins and 
leather goods . 

665,010 , 

662,895 

673,810 

307,982 

247,768 

324,776 

Other animal pro- 
ducts . 

65,777 

66,102 

58,757 

85,791 

68,116 

66,426 

Cereals, vegetables 

4,536,726 ! 

7,101,278 

5,952,455 

2,034,619 

6,760,728 

4,795,344 

4,077,332 

Colonial produce . 
Spirits, oils, &c. . 

2,940,826 1 

3,168,274 

3,568,357 

543,213 

204,129 

94,471 

3,271,3091 

3,803,222 

479,102 ' 

394,175 

766,026 
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Merchandise 


Imiiorts 



Exports 


1924 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1«25 

1926 


£E 

£B 

£E ! 

±B 

£E 

i‘£ 

Paper, books, ire. 

910,840 

1,031.621 

1,026 891 , 

70,956 

74,664 

73,658 

Wood & coal . 

Stone, earthenware 

4,174,094 

4,840,085 

4,355,453 

25,188 

24.064 

19,776 

and glass. . 

1.454,093 

1,637,928 

1,499.159 

5,144 

5,945 

11,458 

Colouring material}* 
Chemicals, per- 

406,926 

397,536 

380,323 

26,483 

18,274 

22,054 

fumes, Ac. . 

8,411,7011 

4,204,739 ! 

3.790,541 

216,892 

154,993 

184,360 

Textiles A yams i . 

17,118,307 

17,965,629 

13,631.434 

50,864,736 

62,024,761 

34,670,388 

Metals and manuf. 

6,741,411 

8,472,477 

8,761,754 
1,883 087 

383.934 

224,7^5 

742.630 

Sundries 

1,474,974 

1,777,266 

02,898 

51,605 

46,190 

Tobacco 

1,782,119 

1,478,006 

1,851,670 

332,041 

383,233 

355^106 

Total 

60,736,918 

68,224,895 

52,400,059 

65,783,035 

59,198,662 

41,759,391 


1 The cotton tissues imported amounted in 1926 to £E6,9R5.329 ; in 1926 to f E9,267,209 ; 
in 1924 to ^BS, 798,666, The quantity of raw cotton exported was, in 1926, 6,885,868 
qantdrs, valued at £B34,370,S91 ; in 1925, 6,423,989 qantars, valued at £B51,659,S06 ; in 
1924, 7,253,90s qant5.rs, valued at i6E56,554,499. 

Of the total imports in 1926, the value of £E42,308,468 and of the exports the value of 
4iE39,902,282, passed through the port of Alexandria ; 1925, imports £E47,460,081, 
exports ££67,936,692 ; 1924, imports £B41, 163,549, exports ££64,153,289. 

Principal imports into tlie United Kingdom ‘from Egypt, and^ the 
principal exports from the United Kingdom to Egypt, according to British 
Board of Trade returns : — 



British Imports from Egypt j 

1 Exports of British Produce to Egypt 

Year 

Raw 

Cotton 

Cotton 

Seed 

Eggs 

Oil Seed 
Cake 

1 Cotton 1 
1 Gktods 

Goal, &C. 

Iron A Steel 
and Manu- 
factures 

Woollen 

Goods 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

£ 

23,968 084 
26,449,055 
31,684,862 
28,658,285 
20,206,202 , 

£ 

3,116,019 i 
3,872.300 
3 439,894 
2,774,864 
2,420,370 

£ 

762,807 
028 604 
860,627 
547,028 
293,141 

£ 

860,793 

666,524 

706,507 

874,403 

932.254 

£ 1 
7,560,057 
6,674,029 
6,680,505 
7,652,856 
3,598,900 

£ 

2,093,986 

2,247,049 

2,241,427 

,2,148,071 

1 1,005, 54n 

i ^ 

739,851 
925,288 
848,759 
887,679 
) 1,036,111 

db 

870,458 

660,959 

623,423 

629,986 

408,706 


Total trade between Egypt and U. K. (in thousands of pounds sterling) 
for 6 years (Board of Trade returns) : — 



1923 1 

1 1924 

1925 1 

1926 1 

1927 

Imports from Egypt into U. K. . 

Exports to Egypt from U.K. . 

33,061 i 
15,073 

38,264 
! 15,118 

34,202 
16,424 i 

25,100 

11,080 

23,685 

12,668 


1 Including Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 


Shipping and Ifl’avigation, 

In 1926, excluding warships and vessels requisitioned by the military 
authorities, 7,798 steamers of a net registered tonnage of 27,507,463 
entered at, and 7,779 steamers of a net registered tonnage of 27,482,566 
departed from, all the Egyptian ports (Alexandria, Port Said, Snez, Tor, 
El Kosseir, Safaga, Marsa Matruh and Solium). The total number of bailing 
vessels (both foreign and coasting trade) that entered the ports was 3,022 of 
160,288 net tons, and of those that departed, 8,020 of 158,890 net tons. 

Arrivals and departures of commercial steamers at Alexandria during five 
years : — 

E E 
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1 Arrivals | 

Departures 

Tear 

1 

Steamers | 

1 Net 

1 registered tonnage 

Steamers 

Net 

registered tonnage 

1022 i 

1,574 1 

S,I07,966 

1,664 

3,103,481 

192S1 

1.7fi6 1 

! 3,720,446 

4,206,769 

1,772 1 

3,734,882 

10241 

1,SS1 1 

1,SS5 

4,241,429 

4,800,655 

1925 1 

2,102 

1 4,781,305 

2,106 

1020 1 

2,001 ! 

! 4,043,717 

2,004 

4,671,861 


I Excluding supplies and military transports 


The mercantile steamers yisiting the port of Alexandria in 1926 comprised : 


Nationality 

Arrivals 

Depai-tures 

Steamers 

Net 

registered tonnage 

Steamers 

Net 

registered tonnage 

British • 




517 

1,363,828 

520 

1,396,216 

Amenran 




62 

268,401 

62 

263,676 

Belgian , 




44 

81,492 

44 

80,835 

Bulgarian 




11 

9,658 

11 

10,238 

Danish . 




11 

23,137 

10 

22,990 

Dutch . 




85 

87,673 

36 

89,060 

Egyptian 




142 

105,451 

142 

110,519 

Pinnifrli . 




1 

2,303 

1 

2,363 

Erench . 




188 

815,493 

180 

810,080 

Geniian . 




114 

228,294 

116 

286,725 

Greek 




274 

274,099 

271 

270,521 

Hungarian 




5 

11,816 

I ® i 

11,407 

Italian . 




422 

1,049,161 

1 427 

1,062,421 

Japanese 




2 

1 8,757 

2 

8,757 

Norwegian 




40 

68,619 

40 

73,560 

Rnmanian 




67 

94,383 

67 

95,884 

Russian . 




7 

6,970 

6 

6,063 

Spanish . 




6 

20,069 

6 

20,053 

Swedish . 




34 

64,110 

35 

57,403 

Yugoslav iau 




24 

40,494 

25 

48,689 

Total , 


• 

. 1 

2,001 

4,643,717 

2,004 

4,671,861 


Suez Oaual. 


The following table shows the number and net tonnage of commercial 
vessels (excluding vessels requisitioned by the military authorities) of all 
nationalities that passed through the Canal in 1926. 


Nationalil^ 

No. of 
transits 

Suez Canal 
net tonnage 

Nationality 

No. of 
transits 

Suez Oanal 
net tonnage 

British 

2,673 

14,722,149 

Japanese . 

■ 

156 

932,966 

American 

115 

704,732 

Norwegian . 

111 

487,476 

Danish . 

76 

831,392 

Russian • 

7 

44,021 

Dutch . 

542 

2,860,729 

Spanish 

16 

48,811 

Egyptian 

Einnish 

6 

9.651 

Swedish 

58 

270,245 

7 

22,189 

Yugoslavian 

2 

8,374 

Erench . 

German 

Greek , 

334 

422 

28 

1,733,242 

2,148,368 

77,710 

Other nationalities 

11 

40,122 

IteliazL . 

316 

1,327^091 

Total « . 

4,879 

25,769,267 


The number of Government vessels (war ships and transports) that 
passed through the Caual in 1926 was 101 of 295,899 Suez Canal net 
tonnage (including 73 British of 256,164 uet tonnage). 
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The number and net tonnage of vessels that have passed through the 
Suez Canal (including warshi|»s)j and the gross receipts of the company, have 
been as follows in six years : — 


Year 

No. of 
Transits 

Net 

Tonnage 

Receipts 

1 

Year ' 

No. of 
Transits 

Net 

Tonnage 

Receipts 

1921 

1922 

1923 

3,975 

1,345 

4,021 

18,118,990 

20,743,-^46 

22,730,162 

£ St. 
5,900,000 
8,012,800 
6,976,600 

1924 

1925 

1926 

6,122 

5,387 

4,980 

25,109,882 

20,761,935 

20,000.377 

£ St 
7,406, iOO 
i 7,082,800 

1 7,463,600 


The number of passengers (civil and military) who went through the 
canal was, in 1921, 295,199 ; 1922, 275, OBI ; 192B, 246,331 ; 1924, 263,869 ; 
1925, 269,522; 1926, 286,432. 

The Suez Canal is 103 miles long (including 4 miles of approach 
channels for the harbours), connecting the Mediterranean with the Red Sea. 
It was opened for navigation November 17, 1869. The concession to the 
Suez Canal Company expires on November 17, 1968. 


lEterual Gommiuiications. 

On April 80, 1927, there were (exclusive of sidings) 2,272 miles of rails 
(double and single) belonging to and worked by the State, and 854 miles of 
rails of agricultural light railways owned by private companies 1,183 miles of 
State and 756 miles of companies^ rails are in the Della, and 1,089 miles of 
State and 98 miles of light railways are in Upper Egypt. The State railways 
have a gauge of 4 ft. 8i in. inside rails (the fine, 124 miles in length, from 
Luxor to Assuan being opened on wide gauge in Dec. 1926), except that 
to the Western Oases, which is 2 ft. 5^ in. 

The length of line of the State Railways in 1926 was 1,988 miles ; the 
number of passengers carried in 1926-27 (thirteen months : 1st April to 
30th April), 32,560,000; weight of goods carried, excluding service trans- 
ports, 439, 000 tons ; and the net receipts, £E2,249,583. 

The working expenses, ££5,397,701 in 1926-27, represent an average of 
70*6 per cent, of the gross receipts, which were £E7,647,284. 

The telephones have belonged to the Egyptian Government since April 
1918. On March 31, 1927, the telegraphs and telephones had a total length 
of 149,045 miles, the length of the wire being 179,3*29 miles. The Eastern 
Telegraph Oom})any, by concessions, have telegraph lines across Egypt from 
Alexandria via Cairo to Suez, and from Port Said to Suez, connecting 
their cables to England and India. The number of telegianis in 1926-27 
(thirteen nioutljs) was 3,179,929, as against 2,988.837 in 1925-26 (12 
months), not including railway service telegrams (3,090,121), and those sent 
(561,649) and received (486,752) by the Eastern Telegraph. The Abu 
Zabal wireless station comnienced working in April, 192*2. 

There were, in 1926, 3,504 post ofeces and stations. In the internal 
sendee (1926) there passed through the post-office 62,567,000 letters and 
post-cards, and 21,567,000 newspai)ers, &c. , and samples; in the external 
service, 30,971,000 letteis and post-cards, and 14,750,000 newspapers. &c., 
and Ham]>les. Official correspondence, not here included, amounted in 1926 
to 8.908,000 articles. Receipts £E789,403 ; expenses £E689,787. 

There is a regular fortnightly air ipail service via Palestine between Cairo 
and Mesopotamia, and a similar service in the reverse direction. 
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Banks and Credit. 

The Kational Bank has a capital of 3,000,000z. with reserve funds 
amounting to 2,675,000Z. The Agricultural Bank has a capital of 
3,740,000Z. It has Government guarantee of interest at 3J per cent., and 
it lends money to the Pellahin at interest ranging from seven to nine 
per cent. 

There are, including the two banks just referred to, six mortgage banks 
and seven ordinary banks working chietiy in Egypt with a total paid up 
capital of £E52,280,703, i.e.^ £E47, 032,903 for the former, including 
Debentures to the amount of £E87, 056,598, and £E5,247,800 for the 
latter. The reserve funds of these two groups of banks amount to 
£E6, 280,918 and £E3,189,666 respectively. 

In 1901, a Post-Othce Savings Bank was opened, and on December 31 of 
that year, it had 6,740 depositors with balances amounting to £E47,492. 
On December 31, 1926, the depositors numbered 155,963, and their balances 
amounted to £El,S67,015. 

In April, 1912, a rural savings bank service was inaugurated. At the 
end of that year the balance of deposits in the new branch amounted 
to £E25,413, and the number of accounts to 127,927. On December 31, 
1926, the balan<*e amounted to £E7,059, and the number of accounts to 776. 
The balance of depnsits in the savings banks of the foreign banks on the 
same date amounted to £E1,085,966 and the number of depositors to 14,438. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

Money. 

By decree of October 18, 1916 (20 Zi-l-Higga 1334), the monetary unit of 
Egypt is the gold Egyptian pound of 100 piastres. It weighs 8 '5 grammes 
*875 fine, and therefore contains 7*4375 grammes of fine gold. Its value in 
sterling is £1 Os. A new coinage was introduced at the same time. It 

replaces the monogram of the Sultan of Turkey by that of the Sultan of 
Egypt. 

The 10-piastre silver piece weighs 14 grammes *833 fine, and therefore 
contains 11 '67 grammes of fine silver. The piastre is worth 2*46rf. in English 
money. It is subdivided into tenths (nshr el girsli or milliemes). 

Coins in circulation are the Egyptian pound (100 piastres) and half pound 
in gold ; 20, 10, 5, and 2 piastre pieces in silver ; 1, piastre pieces in 

nickel, and ^ piece in bronze. Silver coin is legal tender only up to £E2, 
and nickel or bronze coins up to 10 piastres. For some years gold coins 
have not been issued, and the gold circulating in Egypt and the Sudan is 
almost exclusively English sovereigns, which are legal tender at the rate of 
974 pxasti’es. The gold pieces of the Latin Monetary Union equivalent to 
the French 20 franc piece are permitted to circulate at a uniform rate of 
£E0*7715. 

Bank notes are issued by the National Bank in various denominations 
from £E0*25 to £E100, They are in principle not legal tender, but since the 
war they have been made legal tender and inconvertible. The amount in 
circulation at the end of August, 1927, was £K25,800,000. In 1918 the 
Government issued currency notes of 10 piastres and 5 piastres, but these 
have now been withdrawn, and the amount of currency notes in circulation 
has shrunk from £E1,715,000 in September, 1920, to £E61,000 at the end 
of August, 1927. 

The principal units of Egyptian weights and measures are defined in 
terms of the metre of the * Commission Internationale du m^tre ’ by the 
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Law No. 10 of September 2^3, 1914. The equivalents remain the same as 
were defined by the Decree of April 28, 1891. 

Measures of length : Diraa haladi = 0 metre 58 centimetres. 

,, weight: Dirhem = 3 grams 12 centigrams. 

„ capacity: = 198 litres. 

Measure of Capacity. 

The Ardeh is equal to 43*555 gallons, or 5*44439 bushels. 

The approximate weight of the ardeb is as follows Wheat, 334 
rotls ; beans, 345 rotls ; barley, 267 rotls ; make, 312 rotls ; cotton seed, 270 
rotls. 

Weights. 

Okieh . . . . = 1*3207 ounce, 

Dotl . . . . = -99049 lb. 

Oke . , . , 2-7513 lbs. 

QantAr "}= 99-0493 lbs. 

Length Measures. 

Inches 

Diraa Baladi {town) = 22*8347 

Diraa for building, &c. , . , 29*5276 

^osaaSalt = 3 *8823 yards . . . =s 139*7639 

Measures op Surface. 

Peddariy the unit of measure for land, = 7,468*148 sq. pics= 1*03805 acres. 
1 sq. pic = 6*0547 sq. ft. = 0*5625 sq. metre. 


Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Egypt in Great Britain. 

Dhiwy and Minister. — Vacant. 

Coumellor of Legation {Charge df Affaires ad interim ), — Sesostris Sidarous 
Bey, C.V.O. 

First Secretary . — Abdel Rahman Fikry Bey. 

Second Secretary, — M. Georges Cattaui. 

Attache , — Radi Abou-Seif Radi. 

2. Of Great Britain in Egypt. 

His Majestffs High Commissioner for Egypt and the Svdan. — Rt. Hon. 
Lord Lloyd of Dolobran, P.O., G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., D S 0. Appointed 
Oct 10, 19*25. 

Minister Plenipotentiary . Meyrick Henderson, C.M.G. 
Secretaries.’- i/L. D. Peterson, C. W. E. Cradock-Hartopp, P. S. 
Scrivener, and G. A. Wallinger. 

Orienta/ Seoi'etary. — W. A. Smart. 

Assistasd Oriental Secretary . — L B. Grafftey Smith. 

Commercial Secretary for Egypt and Sudan. — E. H. Mulock. 

There is a Consul General at Alexandria and, Consuls at Cairo and Port 
Said, and a Vice-Consul at Suez. 

Books of Reference concerning Egypt. 

1. Official Publications. 

Annuaire Statistiqne de L’Egyi^te. Cairo. Annual. * 

Monthly AKricultural Statistics. Cairo. Monthly. 

Weekly and Annual Returns of Births, Deaths, and Infectious Diseases. Cairo. 
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Suez Canal, Report by the British Directors on the provisional Agreement with M. de 
Lesiscps. London. 1SS3, CoiTespoudence respecting the proposed International Convention 
for securing the free Jsavigatiuu of the Suez Canal. London, 1888. Le Canal de Suez^ 
published every ten days. Pans. Returns of Shipping and Tonnage. Annual. London. 

Trade. Annual Statement of the Foreign Trade of Egypt. Ai nual. Cairo. Monthly 
Summary of the Foreign Trarle of Egj'pt. Monthly. Cairo 

Btuinduiies. R-.yaume d’Egypto. Mimstere des Affaires Etnngeres No.], 1928 ho. 
Prontitre Occidentale de lEgypte. Accord Italo-Egyptien dn 6 Decumbre 1025. Cairo, 
1920. 


2, Non-Official Publications. 

Baedeher^s Egypt. 7th ed. Leipzig, 1914. 

BalJa (W. Lawrence), Egypt of, the Eg\ptians. London, 1915. 

Barota (J .), Lea Irngations en Egypte. Pans, 1011. 

Butcher (E. T.), The Story of the Church of Bg 3 rpt. 2 vols. Loudon, 1897, 

Chirol (f^ir V.), The Egj'ptian Problem. London, 1920. 

Colvin (Sir A ), The Making of Modem Egypt. London, 1900. 

Cook's Handbook to Egypt and the Sudan By B. A. W. Budge 2nd ed. London, 100(5. 

Cromer (Earl of)) Modern Egypt. 2 voLs. London, 1908.— Abbas II. London 1915. 

Cunningham (A.), To-day in Egypt : Its Administration, People, and Politics. London, 
1912. 

Ear, ‘16 (M.), Egypt under the Egyptians. London, 1925. 

Ba^enclever (A.)f Gesehichte Aegyptens im 19 Jahrhundert. Halle, 1917. 

Jhrahiiii (TThite), La nouvelle Constitution de I’Egvjitc. Paris, 1925. 

Johnston (Sir H.), Nile Quest: Record of Exploration of the Nile and its Basin, 
London, 1906. 

Kcnacn(A.\ Bedouin Justice. Cambridge, 1925. 

Lahibelin (R.), L'Egypto et I’Angleterre. Vers I'independance, de Mohamed Ali au roi 
Fonad. Pams, 1922. 

Lesage (0.), L’ Achat des Actions de Suez (November, 1875). Paris 1906. 

€ a8«p«(Ferdmand de). Le Canal de Suez. Paris, 1875. 

LorU (H.), L’Bgypte d’Auj'iurn’hui ; Le Pays et les Hommes. Cairo, 1926. 

Macmillan's Guides : Guide to Egypt and the Shd&n. 7th ed. London, 1916. 

Mardon (H. W.), Geography of Egypt and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. London, 1902. 

MartmiB. F.). Egypt— Old and New. London, 1926. 

Maapero (G.), Ruines et paysages d’Egypte Paris, 1910 

Eicohosojf' (E.), Guide Encyclopedique commercial et adininistratif d’Aletandrie et du 
Levant, Egypt, Soudan, Palestine Syrie, 1926-27. Alexandria, 1927. 

Poifftra (H. H.), Egypt. New York. 1924. 

Ramondi (J.), Le Desert Oriental BL'y}itien. Du Nil a la Mer Rouge. Cairo, 1923. 

Rottoj (J. O.), L’lsthine et le Canal de Suez. 2 vols. Pans, 1901.— Le Coton en Egypt. 
Pans, 1908 

Ro8/le(C.), The Egyptian Campaigns, 1883-86. New ed., continued to 1899. London, 1900. 

Scott (J. H ), The Law Afifectmg Foreigners in Egypt. Edinburgh, 1907. 

SocietC Sultanieh d’Bconomie Politique . Biblingraphie Bconomique, Juridique et 
Sociale de I’Bgvpte Moderns (1798-1916) by R. Maunier. 

‘ Taicwaff* Egypt, 1919. Oxford, 1925. 

Todd (John A.) and Du Cane (Ella), Tho Banks of the Nile. London, 1913.— “Tawwaf 
—Egypt, 1919 ; a nairative of the Rising in Urqier Egrpt. Oxford, 1925. 

Traill (H. D.), From Cairo to the Soudan Frontier. London, 1896.— Lord Cromer's 
Biography. London, 1897.— England, Egypt, and the Sudan. London, 1900. 

Travers’Symons (M.). The Riddle of Egypt. London, 1914.— Britain and Egypt, 
London, 1926. 

tIngard(A,)j Dor Suezkanal, seine Geschichte, &c. Wien, 1905. 

Weigall (A. E. P,), A History of Egypt from 1763 to 1914. London, 1916.— Travels 
in the Upper Egyptian Deserts. London, 1909. 

White {A. S.), The Expansion of Egypt. London, 1809. 

Wtllcoeka (W.) and Craig (J. I.), Egyptian Irrigation. Sided. London, 1013.— Report 
(Offtcial) on Perennial Irrigation and Flood Protection for Bgypi Cairo, 1894.— The Nile 
Reservoir Dam at Assn&n and After. London, 1901.— The Nile in 1904. London, 1906.— 
The Assuan Reservoir and Lake Moeris. London, 1906. 

WorsfoldCW, B.), The Redemption of Bg\pt. London, 1900. 

Toung (G,), Egypt-(Modern World Series). London, 1927. 
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ESTONIA. 

(Eesti Vabariik.) 

The Estonian Republic is situated on the Eastern shore of the Baltic Sea, 
South of the Gulf of Finland between 57° 27' and 69° 42' North Latitude 
and 21° 46' and 28° 21' Longitude (Greenwich), and includf-s the Baltic 
Islands Saaremaa (Oeael), Hiiumaa (Dago), and Muhumaa (Moon). The 
Eastern border towards Russia is formed by Lake Peipsi and the Southern 
by the Republic of Latvia. 

In 1721, the country, which had belonged to Sweden since the early part 
of the seventeenth century, was handed over by Sweden to Russia, and 
remained under the rule of the latter until 1917. In 1917, after the out- 
break of the Russian Revolution, Estonia regained her independence, 
which was declared on February 24, 1918. By the Treaty of Tartu, of 
February 2, 1920, Soviet Russia recognised the independence of Estonia. 
On January 26, 1921, the Supreme Council accorded the Republic de j%re 
recognition. 

Constitution and Government.— The Constitution of the Estonian 
Republic was passed by the Constituent Assembly on June 15, 1920, and 
has been in force since December 20, 1920. 

The power of the State is in the hands of the people. The sovereign 
power is assured to the people by means of the elections to the Legislative 
Assembly [RiigikogUi State Assembly), the referendum, and the right of 
initiating legislation. 

The State Assembly is composed of 100 members, elected for three years 
on the basis of proportional representation, and by universal, direct, equal, 
and seci’et suffrage. The Assembly forms the Government, and accepts its 
resignation, promulgates the laws, passes the budget, decides the financial 
policy generally, ratifies treaties, the mobilisation decree, and state of 
siege, &c. 

The signatures of 25,000 citizens are necessary in demanding a 
referendum, proposing a new law, or amending the existing laws. The 
budget and measures affecting war, peace and foreign treaties cannot be 
submitted to a referendum. 

The executive power consists of the State Head (RUgiwanemt State 
Elder), and ministers, who form the Government. The Government directs 
the foreign and home policy of the Republic, appoints officials (except 
where special laws exist), and introduces legislation. It is chosen by the 
State Assembly, and is responsible to that body. The Government 
collectively and individually must possess the confidence of the Assembly, 
and must resign if a vote of no confidence is passed. The Government is 
the Oommander- in- Chief of the Republican defence forces in peace time. 

The members of local organs of self-government are elected on a basis 
similar to that on which rests tho elections to the State Assembly. If the 
law has not created special offices, the executive power of the Government is 
exercised through the local government institutions. 

The national flag of Estonia is blue, black and white in horizontal stripes. 

The elections for the Estonian State Assembly were held on May 15-17, 
1926, and resulted in the return of the following parties : — Agrarians, 25 ; 
Socialists, 24 ; Settlers, 14; Reformist Labour [Toderakond), 13 ; Populists, 
8 ; Workers* Party, 6 ; Christian Party, 6 ; Minority Nationals, 5. 

The cabinet formed on December 9, 1927, was as follows ; — M. Toenisson, 
Prime Minister and President of the State ; M. Rebane, Foreign Minister ; 
M. Tetso, Finance ; M. Reek, War ; and M. Hinderson, Interior. 
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The Prime Minister is called the State Head. 

State Head {Itiigiu'anevi\ — M. Tocnisson. 

Area and Population. — The boundary line between Estonia and 
Russia is defined by the Peace Treaty of February 2, 1920. The boundaries 
between Estonia and Latvia were settled on November 1, 1923. The total 
area is about 47,558 square kilometres, or 18,362 square miles. 

The population of 1,117,270 (January 1, 1926) is composed as to 87*7 per 
cent, of Estonians, 1*7 per cent, of Germans (Balts), and 10*6 per cent, of 
Russians and other nationalities. 

The Republic is di\dded into eleven districts, as follows (the capitals aTe 
given in brackets, and when two are given the second mentioned is the 
German name; : — Haiju (Tallinn-Reval), Vim (Rakvere-Vesenberg), Jarva 
(Paide-Teissenstein), Laane (Haapsalu), Tartu (Tartu-Dorpat), Voru (Yoru), 
Yiljandi (Fellin), Parnu (Pamu), Saaremaa-Oesel (Ruresaare-Arensburg), 
Petseri (Petseri), and Valga (Talk). The capital, Tallinn (Reval), was 
founded in 1219 at the mouth of the Gulf of Finland, and in 1926 had 
127,000 inhabitants. The university town of Tartu (Dorpat) had 59,000 
inhabitants. The population of the port of Parnu, on the Gult of Riga, 
wa.s 21,000, and that of the manufacturing town of Narva 27,000. 

Religion and Instruction.— There is no State religion in Estonia. 
Five-sixths of the population are Lutherans, the rest Greek Orthodox, 
Catholics, &c. 

Elementary education is obligatory and gratuitous. In 1925-26, there 
were 1,356 elementary schools in the Estonian Republic. Of this number 
1,304 were supported by local authorities and 52 were private schools. The 
number of middle schools for general education, gymnasiums, and so on, was 
81, of which number 28 were private schools (mostly supported by the 
Government). 

For special or professional education there are 5 teachers* seminaries, 
3 navigation schools, commercial schools with an eight years’ course, 
agricultural schools with a four years’ course, mercantile schools with a 
four years’ course, and industrial and art schools with a six years’ course. 

The minority nationals (Germans, Kussiaus, Swedes, Jews, and Letts) 
receive education in their mother tongue. 

For higher education there are Dorpat University (founded in 1632), 
which on December 1, 1919, was re-opened as an Estonian seat of learning 
maintained by the Government ; number of students (1926), 4,651 (3,342 
men and 1,309 women ) ; and the Technical Institute at Tallinn, with 484 
students. 

Justice.— The supreme judicial power is invested in the State Court of 
Justice, which is elected by the State Assembly and sits in Tartu (Dorpat). 

The laws are being gradually revised by tbe State Assembly. 


Finanee.— Revenue and expenditure for five years were as follows (in 
thousand Estonian marks) ; — 



1923 

1924 

1925 

1926-7 

1927-S 1 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

7,131,550 

6,794,049 

7,839,789 

7,272,072 

7,750,652 

7,417,196 

8.671.000 

8.307.000 

8,022,053 

8,020,540 


1- Estimates. 
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The foreign debt of Estonia (January 1, 1927), was as follows:— 
15,477,927 dollars to the United States, 1,289,6432. to United Kingdom, 
and 986.399 kroner to Sweden. 

In connection with the financial reform of Estonia of 1927, the Estonian 
Government raised under the auspices ot the Lf-ague of Nations in June 1927 
an international loan of 1,350,0002., placed in London, Amsterdam and New 
York. 

Defence. — Military service is compulsory. The period of service in the 
active army is IJ years. The army is organised in 4 divisions. The peace 
strength in 1927 was 1,500 ofS.eers and 1,5840 other ranks, and the 
mobilizahle strength 90,000. The militaiw budget for 1926-7 was 
1,539,900,000 Estonian marks. 

The naval forces consist of two destroyers (1,800 and 2,000 tons, 4-in. 
guns), a gunboat of 1,100 tons, carrying two 4*7-in. guns, one torpedo boat 
and half a dozen smaller craft. 

Production. — Agriculture and dairy farming are the chief occupations. 
There are 126,661 allotments on which about 70 per cent, of the total 
population is engaged. The total area is about 10,851,648 acres, divided 
as follows forestland, 2,220,002 acres (20T per cent.); fields, 2,632,799 
acres (22*9 per cent.); meadows, 2,602 274 acres (24*46 per cent.) ; pastures, 
1,836,402 acres (17*48 per cent.); untillable land, 1,632,206 acies; (15*04 
per cent.), including a peat bog of 496,112 acres. 

The principal crops, with acreage and yield, are shown as follows : — 



Acreage 

Yield m tons. 


1925 

192C 

1925 

1926 

Rve 

382,489 

336,3.^0 

185 631 

114,055 

Wheat 

60,730 

69,104 

21,880 

28,919 

Barley .... 

283,720 

299,932 

117,082 

131,474 

Potatoes .... 

170,‘^04 

171,814 

600 272 

925,^96 

Oats 

371,399 

361,999 

128,670 

183,106 


In 1927, Estonia had 628,880 head of cattle, 666.510 sheep, 348,100 
pigs, 224,820 horses, and 809,670 poultry. 

In 1926, there were in Estonia 399 dairy factories, of which 81 per cent, 
were co-operative. Butter is the chief article of export and already repre- 
sents 25 per cent of the total exports. In 1926, Estonia exported 8,691 tons 
of butter to the value of 2,377.1 million marks. 

In 1926, Estonia had 3,738 industrial establishments with 35,579 
workmen. Over 10 per cent, of the total population of Estonia finds 
occupation in the various industries of the country, the most important of 
which are; textile, paper, cement and oil shale industries, forestry, timber, 
match, flax and leather industries. Shale oil output, 1926, 340,000 metric 
tons, showing a net profit for the State of 13,777,562 marks. 


Commerce* — Trade for 4 years is shown as follows in Estonian kroons ; — 



1924 

1925 

1926 

1937 

Imports 

82,042,001 

96,646,252 

96,646,176 

95,569,760 

96,425,250 

Exports 

75,657,906 

96,375,730 

106,775,720 

, 


n s 2 
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Principal imports iu 1026 (thousand Estonian marks) were; grain and 
flour, 1,038,080; cotton, flax, and other textile niacerials, 1,107,612; ibod- 
stnfls, 1,106,377 ; textile products, 930,455 ; machinery, 731,279. Principal 
exports in 1926 (thousand Estonian marks), dairy produce, 2,778,968 ,* 
timbrr, 1,832,765 ; textile products, 1,433,258. 

Total trade between the United Kingdom and Estonia for 6 years 
(according to Board of Trade returns) . — 



1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Imports from Estonia 

& 

& 

£ 

£ 

£ 

into United Kingdom 
Exports to Estonia from 
United Kingdom . 

1,827,529 

2,461,701 

1,813,045 

2,233,220 

2,249,763 

920,710 

1 

028,372 

003,729 

551,612 

671,834 


SMpping and CommilllicatioilS. — During 1926, 2,498 vessels of 
724,168 tons entered and 2,453 vessels of 725 442 tons cleared the ports of 
Estonia. The prisicipal port is Reval. In 1926, the merchant marine con- 
sisted of 63 steamers of 28,468 tons, and 305 sailing vessels of 26,393 tons, 
with a total tonnage of 61,415. 

Estonia had a total railway mileage in 1925 of 1,770 kilometres, or 1,099 
miles. 

CmTeUCy.—On April 29 , 1927, the Estonian Government passed a series 
of laws which came into operation on January 1, 1928, providing for the 
creation of a new currency unit, for the termination of the privilege of note 
issue by the State, for the unification of the currencv, and for the reorganiza- 
tion of the bank of issue. The Eesti hank will in future be the sole emission 
agency. The Treasury notes will he withdrawn and in future there will be 
only Eesti bank notes. 

The actual currency is to be altered. The unit will be a coin called a 
Kroon^ which is the same as a Swedish gold krona, and will have a gold 
content of 0*403226 grammes of pure gold. This will be subdivided into 
100 sents, each sent being equivalent to one of the present Estonian maiks, 
which have been stabje for almost three years at the ratio of 100 to 1 
Swedish krona. Abbreviation for internal use Kr. for ‘Eroon,’ for inter- 
national use Ekr. for ‘ Estonian Kroon,’ and for internal and internation^ 
use s for ‘ sent ’ 

On September 1, 1927, there were in circulation 1,584,488,254 marks of 
Treasury (currency) notes and 1,966,405,800 marks in Eosti hank notes. 
The denominations of the cuiTency are : paper notes, 5,000, 1,000, 500, lOO 
and 25 marks ; nickel coins, 10, 5, 2 and 1 marks pieces. 


Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Or Estonia in Geeat Britain. 

Brmoymd Minister, — Dr. Oskar Philipp Kallas (appointed January, 1922). 
Consul-General and Counsellor of Legation, — Rudolph A. Mollerson. 
Second Secreiary, — Voldemar Ojauson. 

There are Consular Representatives in London, Aberdeen, Hull, Dover, 
B^ast, Leith, Bo’ness, Ldverpool, Methill, Alloa, Glasgow, Manchester, 
Dundee, Cardiff, Southampton, Dublin, Newcastle, Sydney, Gibraltar, Malta, 
^ Eowey, Bumdifland, Grangemouth, Swansea. 
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2. Op Great Britain in Estonia. 

Envoy md Minister . — Joseph Addison, C.M.G. (appointed December 4, 
1927), also minister at Riga and Kovno. 

H. Carr, C.B.E. 

Third Secretary. V. Burbuiy, M.C. 

Naval AttncM . — Commander G. S. F. Nash, D.S.O., R.N. 

Military Attachi . — Major H. W. C. Lloyd, D.S.O., M.C. 

Go'imil' General at Meval . — Montgomery Grove. 

Books of Eeference. 

Publications of tbe Bureau Central de Statistiqne de I’Estonle. 

Bulletin de I’Estonie, No. 1. April, 1919. Pans. 

Estonian Review. No. 1, Januarv, 1919. London, 19 S20. 

M6iiioire snr I’lnd^pendance de I’Estome, preaente d la Conference de la Pais par 
la Ddl6gation Estonienne. 

Anviis&on (J.), Public Instruction in Estonia. Washington, 1920. 

Bouclmian (N.), L’Esthonie, ses ports et ses cheniins de fer. Tallinn, 1925. 

Bitchmi (John) Editor, The Baltic and Caucasian States. London, 1928. 
HoltenhcrgerQJ[.\ Landeskunde von Eesti. Dorpat, 1926. 

Luiga (G. E.), Die AgraiTeform in Eesti. Helsingfors, 1920. 

Luiga(G. E.) and ir^wep (A.), Die neue Agrarverfassung in Eesti. Tartu, 1927. Die 
neue Landordung. Tartu, 1927. 

MaxiCallum Scott (A ), Beyond the Baltic. London, 1925. 

Maddison (E.), Die Nationalen Minderheiten Estlands nnd Ihre Rechte. Tallinn, 1920. 
Marina (M.), L'Estonie Pans, 1920. 

Parikas (J, & P.), Eesti. Illustrated handbook in Estonian, French^ English and 
German. Tallinn, 1923. 

PuUeriU (A.), The Estonian Year-Book, 1927. 

Pmta (C. tt. ), Vers I’Union Baltique, Paris, 1927. 

Ruhl (A.), The New Masters of the Baltic. New York, 1921. 

Rutter (Owen), The New Baltic States and their Future. London, 1925. 

Semidt (V.), Album Statistique I. and II. Estonian Central Statistics Bureau. 
Vest&'inm (E.), Agricultural Conditions m Estonia. Helsinki, 1923. 


FINLAND. 

(SrrOMEN TaSA YALTA.) 

Constitution and Government. 

Central Government. 

Finland is a Republic according to the Constitutional Law of July 17, 
1919. 

From 1809 Finland was united to the Russian Empire as an autonomous 
Grand-Duchy. On December 6, 1917, the House of Representatives unani- 
mously proclaimed Finland an independent and sovereign State, and she has 
been recognised as such by the Powers. According to the Constitutional Law 
of 1906, the House of Representatives consists of one Chamber of 200 members 
chosen by direct and proportional election, in which aU who are entitled to vote 
have an equal vote. The suffrage is possessed, with the usual exceptions, by 
every Finnish citizen (man or woman) who has reached his or her 24th year. 
There are 1 6 electoral districts with a representation proportioned to the popu- 
lation, a reaiTangement being ret | uired every 1 0 years. Each district is divided 
into voting circuits. The voting system, devised with a view to proportional 
representation, provides for the formation of voters' associations which 
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prepare 4 lists of candidates, th.e votes for whom are in a falling scale 
according to the order in which the voter has placed them. There may, 
within limits, be compacts betw<"en associations, and joint candidates may 
be entered in (jompeting lists, while any voter may either support an associa- 
tion list or vote for any candidate he pleases. Every citizen entitled to vote 
is eligible to the House of Representatives, which is elected for 3 years. 

The Pre^^ident is ele(*ted for 6 years by the votes of the citizt-ns. He 
receives a salary of 700,000 marks and 200,000 marks for allowances. The 
Council of State (Ministry), appointed by the President, must enjoy the 
confidence of the House of representatives. 

At the elections held in July, 1927, the following parties were returned : 
Social-Democrats, 60 ; Agrarians, 52 ; Finnish Coalition Party, 34 ; Socialist 
Labour Party, 20 ; Swedish Party, 24 ; Finnish Progressive Party, 10. 

President of Finland. — Dr. Lauri Eelander (born 1883 ; elected February 
16, 3925). 

The Council of State, appointed on December 17, 1927, is composed as 
follows (all but two Agrarians )* — 

Prime Minister. — ^Dr. Juho Sunila. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs. — Hj. J. Procop4. 

Minister of Finance. — Jubo Niukkaucn. 

Minister of the Interior.- Antti Aura. 

Minister of Defence. — Jalo Lahdenstio. 

Minister of Justice. — Torsten H. Malinen. 

Minister of Education. — The Rev. Antti KuhJconen. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Karl S. MeUtsson. 

Minister of Qommunmations.—Dx. Emil Hynninm. 

Minister of Commerce and Industries, — Pekka V. MeiJekinen. 

Minister of Social Affairs. — Kalle A. LoM. 

Minister without Portfolio. — Dr. Ealle T. Jutila. 

Local Government. 

For administrative purposes Finland is divided into nine departments. 
The provincial administration is entrusted in each of the departments to a 
prefect, who is appointed by the Preshlent, The unit of local government is 
the commune. Each rural parish and each town forms a commune in which 
all men and all women of 21 years of age who have paid the local taxes for 
the preceding two years are voters. In all communes a communal council 
is elected to decide quetitioiis of administration and local economy. The 
executive power is vested in rural communes in a college formed by the head 
of the commune and four or more aldermen elected by the council In towns 
the executive authority is the magistrates with r he burgomaster as president 
and other members elected by the council. There were, in 1926, 38 towns, 
16 boroughs, and 531 rural communes in Finland. As executive officers of the 
Prefect there are 54 bailiff's and 333 sub-bailliffs. 

The department of Aland has a county council {landsting) consisting of 
one chamber which is elected on the basis of the same suffrage as the Parlia- 
xuenr. The county council settles the internal affairs of the government. 
The exeontive authority is with an executive council, of which the lantrdd 
is president. 


Area and Population, 

The area and population of Finland, according to the census taken on 
December 31, 1920, and that estimated on December 31, 1926, are as follows 
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Departments 

Area* 
Bnglish 
sq. miles 

Population 
Dec. 31, 
1920 

Population * 
Dec. 31, 
1926 

Population 
per sq. mile, 
1926 

Uiisimaa (Nyland) .... 

4,SSS 

446,329 

478,852 

109-1 

Turku-Pori (Abo-Bjdrneborg) . 

S,397 

495,661 

514,642 

61-3 

Aland (Ahvenanmaa) .... 

551 

26 911 

27, 2H 

49-4 

Hauie (Tavastebus) .... 

6,737 

860.528 

379,887 

56-4 

Viipuri (Viborg) i 

12,072 

558,202 

598,456 

49*6 

M-kkeli(St.-Michel) .... 

6,414 

204 425 

210,001 

32*8 

Kuopio 

13.986 

355,701 

1 372,439 

26-6 

Vaasa (Vasa) 

14,800 

648,055 

572,227 

88*7 

Oulu (XTleaborg) 

65,263 

369,095 

404,261 

6-2 

Total .... 

132,608 

3,364,807 

3,558,059 j 

26-8 


* Excludmg water area. > Provisional figures. 


Of the total on December 31, 1920, 1,660,230 were males and 1,704,577 
females. In 1920, 2,754,228 spoke Finnish, 340,968 Swedish, 4,806 Russian, 
2,378 German, 1,603 Lapponic. 

The growth of the population is shown as follows : — 


Tears 

In Towns 

In Conntry 

Total 

Percentage in 
towns 

1800 

46,604 

786,056 

832,659 

5*60 

1900 

889,613 

2,372,949 

2,712,562 

12*62 

1020 

548,046 

2,821,761 

3, .864, 807 

16*14 

1924 

587,809 

2,907,877 

3,496,186 

16*80 

1025 

599,271 

2,927,088 

3,626..859 

16*99 

1920 

609,207 

2,948,852 

3,558,059 

17*12 


According to the census of December 31, 1920, the p'^pulation was divided 
according to occupations as follows* agriculture, 2,020,021 {66 per cent ) ; 
industry, 459,751 (15 per cent.); comniunicatious, 104,142 (3 per cent.); 
commerce, 106,276 (3 percent.) ; public adminiKtration, 52,250 (2 per cent.) ; 
professions, 49,587 (2 per cent.) ; others, 318,076 (10 per cent.). 

The movement of the population for four years was as follows : — 


Tear 

Living 

Births 

Of which 
illegitimate 

Stillborn 

Marriages 

Deaths 
(exclusive 
of stillborn) 

Excess of 
Births 

1023 

19*24 

3025 

1920 

81,961 

78, « 67 
78,260 
76,875 

7,197 

0,776 

6,354 

6,244 

2,248 

2,101 

2,094 

2,202 

23,634 

22.048 

22,103 

22,095 

47,556 

53,4»2 

47.493 

47,526 

34,405 

24,615 

80,767 

2■^349 


Emigration: 1920. 6,596 ; 1921, 8,667 ; 1922, 5,716 ; 1923, 13,835 ; 1924, 
6,429 ; 1925, 2,490 ; 1926, 6,043. 

The principal towns, with the number of their inhabitants at end of 1926, 
are ; Helsinki (Helsingfors), 215,829 ; Turku (Abo), 61,664 ; Tampere (Tam- 
merfors), 52,394 ; Yiipuri (Viborg), 48,990 ; Vaasa (Vasa), 24,218: Oulu 
(IJleftborg), 23,020; Kuopio, 22,716 ; Pori (Bjomeborg), 17,576 ; and Kotka, 
14,768. 
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Eeligion and Instruction. 

The National Church is Evangelical Lutheran religion, but entii'e 
liberty of conscience is guaranteed to the members of all religions and 
confessions. Ecclesiastically Finland is divided into 5 bishoprics (Turku 
being the archiepiscopal see), 52 provostships, and 5S5 paiishes. 

Ot the total population there were at end of 1926 : Lutherans, 3,452,933 ; 
Greek- Catholics and Raskolnics, 60,089 ; Roman Catholics, 655 Baptists, 
etc., 8,358 ; Jews, 1,715 ; Mohammedans, 159 ; belonging to the civil-register, 
34,311. The Greek- Catholics are under an archbishop, resident at Yiipuri.^ 

Finland has 3 universities: at Helsinki (founded in 1640 at Turku, 
and removed to Helsinki after having been burned down in 1827), with 
(1927) 308 teachers and 3,646 students (1,153 women) ; at Turku (Swedish, 
opened 1919), with 39 teachers and 172 students (32 women) ; and at Turku 
(Finnish, opened 1922), with 25 teachers and 302 students (138 women). In 
1926, there were also 1 technical school at Helsinki, with 87 teachers 
and 705 students (16 women), and 2 commercial schools, one Finnish with 
IS teachers and 156 students (16 women), and the other Swedish with 
13 teachers and 66 students (8 women). 

For secondary education there were, in 1926, 116 lyceums, leading to 
university, 2,304 teachers and 35,437 pupils (17,365 girls) ; 65 middle 
schools (with a curriculum of 5 years), with 622 teachers and 9,206 pupils. 
There were 8 training colleges for elementary school teachers, with 114 teachers 
and 1,614 students; and 6 for infant school teachers, with 418 students. 
There were also 51 high schools for the people, with 352 teachers and 2,745 
pupils (1,963 females). For elementary education (1926) there were in the 
country 4,548 elementary schools, with 220,274 pupils (108,176 girls) ; 2,552 
lower elementary schools, with 64,052 pupils; and (1925) 867 infant schools 
under the superintendence of the Church, with 96,035 pupils. In the towns 
there were (1926) 1,310 classes of higher elementary schools, with 40, 091 pupils 
(19,446 girls). There were besides 5 navigation schools, with 130 ])Upils ; 
40 commercial schools, with 3,294 pupils; 10 industrial schools, with 647 
pupils ; 2 technical schools, with 117 pupils ; 146 schools for arts and crafts, 
with 7,650 pupils; 45 agricultural schools, with 1,629 pupils; 4 dairy 
schools, with 88 pupils; 38 cattle-management schools, with 1,234 pupils ; 
39 household schools, with 1,651 pupils ; 6 horticultural schools, with 89 
pupils ; and 6 forestry schools, with 206 pupils. The school age iu primary 
schools is from 7 to 15 years. 

In 1920, only 0*7 per cent, of persons who have completed their 15th year 
could neither read nor write. 

In 1926, there were published 370 newspapers and reviews in Finnish, 
91 in Swedish, 50 in Finnish and Swedish, and 5 in other languages. 

Justice and Crime, 

The administration of justice is independent of the Government. The 
lowest courts of justice in Finland are those of the District. In towns these 
district courts are held by the burgomaster and his assessors ; in the country 
by a judge and 12 jurors — peasant proprietors, the jmige alone deciding, 
unless the jurors unanimously differ from him, when their defision prevails. 
From these courts an appeal bes to the Superior Court [Hoirioihem) in Turku, 
Vaasa and Viipuri. The Supreme Court of Judicature {Korhein oiJceus) sits 
in Helsinki. Judges can be removed only by judicial sentence. 

Two functionaries, the Oikemkamleri or the Chancellor of Justice, and the 
OikeimsiamieSi or the Attorney-General, exercise control over the adminis- 
tration of justice. The former acts also as counsel and public prosecutor for 
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the Government ; while the latter, who is appointed by the Parliament, has 
to extend a general supervision over all the courts of law. 

At the end of 1926, the prison population numbered 6,278 men and 664 
women, while the number of sentences pronounced in 1925 was 96,487 for 
crimes and 33,822 in civil cases. 


Pauperism, 

The number of paupers in 1925 supported by the towns and the village 
communities was 108,749 (3’1 per cent, of the population) ; and the total 
cost was 213,761,808 marks. 


Finance. 

Revenue and expenditure for 6 years in thousands of marks according to 
Balance of Accounts 



1923 

1924 

1925 

192C 

1927 » 

1928 » 

Revenue . 
Expenditure 

3,913,527 

3,497,447 

8,217,044 

3,149,441 

3,682,979 
o, ^52 , j44 

3,969,977 

4,076,713 

3,6S9,20O 

3,779,700 

4,233,100 

4,233,100 


^ Estimates. 


The main items of the ordinary budget of Finland for 1928 are as follows: — 


Revenue 

Harks 

Expenditure 

Marks 

Ordinary Revenues — 

State dotuains and forests. 

710,800,000 

Ordinary Expenditure — 
President . 

1,900,000 

State railways . 

882,700,000 

Parliament .. 

10,700,000 

Direct taxes 

502,700,000 

State Chancellor . 

17,8(10,000 

Customs .... 

1,113,700,000 

Interior 

248,400,000 

Tax on toliacco, matches 

Justice 

101,600,000 

and sweets 

194,000,000' 

Foreign Affairs . 

32,700,000 

Mixed taxes 

215,400,000 

Finance 

64,800,000 

Fees 

197,500,000 

Defence 

422,900,000 

Miscellaneous revenues . 

121,300,000 

Church and Education 

431,600,000 



Agriculture and 

Forestry . 

Posts .... 
Bailways . . ' . 

Other Communications 
Trade and Industry . 
Social Affairs 

Pensions 

Debt .... 
Miscellaneous ex- 

penditures 

296.400.000 

107.600.000 

681.400.000 
163,8(»0,000 

61,200,000 

97,600,000 

97,x00,000 

420.100.000 

211.800.000 

Total 

Extraordinary revenues 

3,938,100,000 

133,500,000 

Total 

3,468,600,000 

Surplus of capital reserve 
from 1927 

161.500,000 

Extraordinary e3y;»end- 
iture .... 

764.500,000 

Grand Total . 

4,233,100,000 

Grand Total . 

4,233,100,000 


At end of October, 1927, the foreign loans totalled 2,236,029,000 marks 
and the national loans 492,716,000 marks. 

The income of the towns in 1919 was 310,237,838 marks, and the 
expenditure 277,349,296 marks. Their assets amounted to 1,096,425,613, 
and their debts to 405,065,646 marks. 
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Defence. 

Aemy. 

The military forces of Finland consist of : (1) the army, air force and 
coast defence, recruited on the principle of universal service, (2) the Civic 
Protective Guards Organisation, recruited from the voluntarily enrolled 
citizens. 

The President of the Republic is Commander-in -Chief of the Finnish 
military forces, but during war he may invest a general with that authority. 
In peacetime the Ministerof Defence appointed by the President is responsible 
for the military administration and the Chief of the Army is in command The 
Chief of the Army, as'-isted by the Chief of the General Staff and his Staff, 
directs the affairs of the General Staff of the Navy. 

Every citizen is liable to serve from the age of 17 to the age of 52. The 
conscripts are divided into troops of the line and the “ landwehr.” 

The troops of the line consist of the standing army and the reserve. 
AU young men who have reached the age of 21 years are summoned to 
active service. The period of service is generally 12 months — in the 
cavalry, air force, technical troops, navy, and field and coast artillery 16 
months The term of service is the same for those who are appointed to be 
trained to officers of the reserve or non-commissioned officers. In the reserve 
to which the conscript belongs after service with the colours, the period of 
service is 7 years. 

The “landwehr” is divided into three classes ; to the first class belong 
the conscripts who after their service in the reserve are relegated to the 
“landwehr” (men of 29-52 years); to the second, the conscripts who are 
considered as incapable for active service (men of 21-52 yeais), and the 
third, young men who cannot on account of their youth yet be enrolled as 
conscripts (17-21 ypars). 

The effectives in 1927 amounted to 2,080 officers and officials and 26,205 
other ranks, org'inised as follows : — 



The Civic Protective Guards Orgaui&ation is an essential part of the plan 
of defence. Concerning the adinm»stration the Cummander-in-Ohief of the 
Protective Guards appointed by the President is subordinated to the Minister 
of Defence, and directly responsible to the President with regard to his 
command.^ The number of the Protective Guai’ds is about 100,000. 

The military onlinary and extraordinary budget for 1926 amounted to 
p6, 913,700 Finnish maiks. Among the miscellaneous expenses in the total 
of the Republic there is a subsidy for the Protective Guards, which in 
1926 atnoTinted to 30,000,000 Finnish marks. 
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Navy. 

The naval forces consist of 4: patrol-boats, 2 torpedo-boats, 4 minelayers, 
2 minesweepers and a number of motor lannches. Some additional vessels 
are projected, and 8 submarines are under construction at Abo. 

The coast defence is organised under the Minister of Defence in two 
sections, viz., the mobile defences, under the Coinmander-in-Chief of the 
Fleet ; and the fixed defences, under the Inspector of Coast Defence, 

Production and Industry, 

Agriculture is the chief occupation of the people in Finland, although the 
cultivated area only covers 6*1 per cent, of the land. The land was divided 
in 1920 into 250,749 farms, and the landed property was distributed as 
follows : — Less than 3 hectares cultivated, number of farms, 96,474 ; 
3-10 hectares, farms 98,258 ; 10-25 hectares, farms 41,119; 25-100 hectares, 
farms 13,961 ; over 100 hectares, farms 937. 

The principal crops of 1926 were as follows : — rye, 565,283 acres, 
yielding 302,490 tons; barley, 272,103 acres, yielding 156,100 tons; oats, 
1,090,209 acres, yielding 592,726 tons; potatoes, 171,139 acres, yielding 
851,008 tons; hay, 2,460,126 acres. Total land mider cultivation, 1926, 
5,293,723 acres. Butter production in 1926 was 20,062 tons. 

Domestic animals in 1926 -.— Horses, 399,998 ; horned cattle, 1,860,479 ; 
sheep, 1,413,697 ; goats, 11,076 ; pigs, 390,536. 

The total forest land amounts to 62,429,000 acres, of which 24,885,000 
acres belong to the State. The productive forest land covers 
49,764,000 acres, of which 17,570,000 acres belong to the State. In 
1924, there were 455 saw mills with 77 water motors, 484 steam, 21 oil and 
gas, 1,591 electric motors. 

Finland had, in 1926, 3,526 large factories, employing an aggregate ot 
149,367 workers, and yielding an aggregate product of 10,935 million marks. 
The chief were : — 


- 

No. of 

Establishments 

No. of 
Workers 

Prodnetion 

Iron and mechanical works 

59T 

24,102 

Maiks 

1,215,768,400 

Textiles 

2U 

20,110 

1,041,687,500 

Wood industries 

811 

62,136 

2,8-^3,600,500 

Paper . . .... 

178 

16,039 

2,088,442,800 

Leather 

160 

5,686 

465,248,900 

Ohei meals 

66 

2,189 

144,116,200 

Graphic arts 

178 

4,940 

209,903,400 

Tobacco 

9 

2,056 

376,840,800 

Electricity, gas and water , 

408 

2,883 

336,376,900 


There were also 513 saw mills with 97 water motors, 537 steam, 26 oil 
and gas, 1,994 electric motors (1926). 


Commerce. 

Imports and exports for 5 years, in thousands of Finnish marks : — 


1 

1928 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1927 

Imports . ! 
Exports 

4,600,302 

4,892,494 

1 

4,715,467 

4,970,603 

5,519,514 

5,573,506 

5.067,708 

5,686,549 

6,367,000 

0,3i2,000 
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The foreign trade of Finland appears as follows for 2 years 



1925 

1926 

— 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 


from 

to 

from 

to 

Great Britain . 

936,942.014 

2,061,975,778 

726,747,979 

2,102,188,856 

Rubsia 

'74,437.375 

430,392,820 

107,602,493 

219.816,584 

Estonia . 

39,832,339 

29,642,021 

87,527,453 

31,475,068 

Germany . 

1,759,942,579 

747,021,969 

1,975,168,707 

716,162,975 

Sweden 

368,176,255 

237,408,547 

417, *17,795 

21 **,636,112 

Beninark . 

345,ft34,576 

177,869,403 

310,903,005 

141,928,936 

Norway . 

47,307,454 

21,667,640 

55,003,760 

28,321,918 

United States . , ■ 

811,580,223 

295.647,054 

801,226,356 

365,138.545 

Brazil 

165,917,381 

46,394,762 

105,631,416 

33,971,02] 

Argentine . 

28,453,183 

55,018,130 

37,955,574 

61,398,403 

Netherlands . . ■ 

30G 500,476 , 

513,505,173 

327,000,472 

579,654.659 

France 

107,277,941 

275,021,280 

200,122,013 

404,221,636 

Belgium . 

149,986,075 

364,819,072 

175,123,329 

298,899,009 

Poland . . . 1 

1 49,101,673 

3,742,986 

80,509,981 

1,620,957 

Czechoslovaki . 

1 

67,469,307 

i 

239,135 

40,801,188 

1,110,255 


The value of the principal imports and exports for 1925 and 1926 is 
shown as follows in Finnish marks : — 


Imports j 

1925 

1926 

Exports 

1925 

i 1920 

Cereals 

Colonial produce 
and spices 
Spinning materials; 
Textiles . . 1 

heather, hides, 
fnrs . 

Metals 

Machinerj' . 
Minerals and 

earths 

904,800,827 

881,781.721 

812,544,232 

580,290,581 

251,836,149 
473,313,237 
2b5,167,101 ; 
1 208,024,851 , 

j 

706,551,125 

479,750,366 

298,974,442 

718,600,632 

219,508,499 

614,086,222 

385,368,435 

273,672,932 

Animals Giving) 

Food obtained 
from animals , 

Timber 

Pulp and paper. 

Leather, hides, 
furs 

Minerals and 
earths . 

Gums, resins & 
tar . 

Matches, ex- 

plosives, etc. 

10,412,805 

614,389,803 

3,011,961,840 

1,580,851,085 

148,714,512 

25,640,269 

15,681,120 

34,269,148 

4,960,795 

680,662,791 

3,158,210.077 

1,628,728,447 

115,467,991 

24,060,783 

17,856,302 

37,246,886 


Of the total pulp and paper exports in 1926, newsprint accounted for 
401,962,468 marks, ground wood-pulp 95,692,126 marks, and chemical 
wood-pulp 572,033,798 marks. In 1925, the figures were 419,682,064, 
87,900,333, and 487,416,734 respectively. 

Total trade between the United Kingdom and Finland for 5 years 
(according to Board of Trade returns) : — 



1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Imports from Finland into U.K. 
Exports to Finland from U.K. . 

£. 

13,205,200 

3,911,101 

£ 

13,803,900 

4,558,482 

£ 

13,213,975 

3,998,813 

£ 

18,2«7,75S 1 
2,771,121 

£ 

15,901,692 

3,234,110 


Shipping and K'avigation. 

The mercantile marine of Finland on January 1, 1927, aggregated 4,930 
vessels of 477,329 net registered tons, and consisted of 511 sailing vessels of 
79,351 tons ; 548 steam vessels of 109,863 tons, 92 motor boats of 11,096 
tons, and 3,779 lighters of 277,020 tons. 
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Vessels entered from and cleared for foreign countries, in 1926, rvere as 
follows 


Entered Cleared 







Number 

Net tons 

Number 

Net tons 

United Kingdom . 

652 

619,691 

1.401 

1,265,556 

United States 

41 

124,262 

38 

103,487 

Gennaay .... 

1,418 

982,471 

1,1(33 

644,045 

Sweden 

2,243 

698.905 

1,696 

873,753 

Denmark .... 

538 

323,892 

614 

128 096 

Other Countries . 

2,590 

1,323,975 1 

1 

2,724 

1,613,2303 

Total .... 

7,482 

! 4,023 2Sb 

t 

7,536 

4,121,167 

‘ Includes: Estonia, 1,1(32 
602.907 tons. 

vessels of 111,592 tons, and 

, Netherlands, 

607 vessels of 


* Includes: 253 vessels of 212,688 tons; France, 356 vessels of 288,023 tons ; 

and Netherlands, 629 vessels of 558,639 tons. 


On tine air lines Helsinki- Stockholm and Helsinki-Reval, 3,218 passengers 
and 52,661 kg. goods and mail were transported in 1926. 

Internal Conunnnications. 

For internal communications Finland has a remarkable system of lakes 
connected with each other and with the Gulf of Finland by canals. The 
number of vessels which along the canals in 1925 was 54,449, and 

the number of timber-rafts 13,807 ; the receipts from vessels, 11,586,800 
marks ; and expenditure, 6,322,100 marks. 

On December 31, 1924, there were 15,677 miles of high roads and (in 
1922) 15,827 miles of secondary roads. 

R.iilway history in Finland begins in I860, when the State built a line 66 
miles long between Helsinki and Hameenlinna. On Dei*ember 31, 1926, 
there were 2,886 miles of railways, ail but 165 miles belonging to the State. 
The gauge is 1*524 metres (4*9 feet). The trathc upon the State railways 
in 1926 was 22 million passengers and 10*2 million tons of goods. The total 
cost of the State railways to the end of 1926 was 5,318 million marks. The 
total revenue in 1926 was 786,523,000 marks, and the total expenditure 
656,650,000 marks. 

Finland had 2,811 post-offices in 1926, and revenue and expenditure were 
respectively 107,211,000, and 62,952,000 marks. The number of letters and 
postcards was 69,785,000 ; samples and printed packets, 15,459,000; news- 
papers, 141,217,000; money-orders, 1,775,000 ; total, 228,236,000. 

There were in 1926 14,170 miles of telegraph and 5,264 miles of telephone 
wires belonging to the State in Finland. The number of telegraph messages 
sent in the year 1926 was 1,460,131. The telegraph system and part of 
the telephone system is State property. 

Banking, Money, Weights, &c. 

The Bank of Finland (founded in 1811) is the State Bank and the only 
bank of issue. The Bank is under the guarantee of the House of Repfe- 
sentativea ; its capital and reserves are fixed by its constitution, and its note 
circulation is limited by the value of its metrillic stock and foreign corres- 
pondents, and the additional right of issue 1,200 million marks. The paper 
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curreDcy of the Bank of Finland on October 31, 1927, was 1,483 million 
marks, against which the hank held a stock of gold of 319 million marks, 
and the foreign correspondents 1,325 million marks Finland had in 1926, 
besides the State bank, 19 joint stock banks with 513 oftices. The deposits 
of all private banks on December 31, 1926, were 6.101.4 million marks. 

The number * >f ordinary savings banks at the end of 1926 was 470; number 
of depositors over 600,000, who had to their credit 2.508 million naarks; in 
the Post OflBce saving‘s bank.s over 133,000 depositors had 184*4 million 
marks ; and on Consumers* Co-operative Societies’ Savings Account 254*4 
million marks were deposited. 

The markka ot 100 pemni is stabilized at the current rate of exchange 
for the dollar of 39*70, and is of the value of l*24d. 

According to the new mon»*tary law gold coin is to be struck of the 
value of 100 and 200 marks. The former will contain 315/19 grammes and 
the latter 711/19 grammes of fine gold Nickel coins are 1, and J markka 
pieces. Copper coin.s 10 and 5 penni pieces. 

The metric system of weights and measures is officially and universally 
employed in Finland. 

Diplomatic Representatives, 

1. Or Finland in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister, — Armas Herman Saastamoinen. (Appointed Jan. 
4, 1926.) 

Counsdlor, — Eino Walikangas. 

Secretary. — Ville Niskanen, 

Military Attache . — Lt -CoL Gustaf Taucher. 

Consul-General m London . — L. Norrgren. 

^ There are also Finnish consular representatives at Aberdeen, Belfast, 
Bimdngham, Bradford, Bristol, Cardiff, Cork, Dublin, Glasgow, Hull, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, Plymouth, Southampton, and many 
other places. 

2. Of Great Britain in Finland 

Envoy arid Minister.^ E. A. Rennie, M.V.O., Appointed April 30, 1921. 

Secretary - D. J. Cowan, O.B.E., MO. 

Naval Attach^. - Comu.dr. G. S. F. Na^h, D.S.O., R.N. 

Military Attaeh^—Qa.'pt. H. W. C. Lloyd, D.S.O., M.C. 

Consul at Sehinafors. — C. H. Mackie. 

There are consular representatives at the following places: Hangd, 
Kotka, Gamlakarleby, Kristin estad, Kuopio, Abo, Lovisa, Wasa, Bjorn eborg, 
Brahestad, Jakobstad, Tanimerfors, TJleaborg, Wiborg. 

Books of Reference concerning Finland. 

1. Official Publications. 

Anmiaire Statistiqne de Pinlande. Edited Ly the Central Statistical Bureau. Annual 
(first year, 1S79). Helsinki. 

Suomen Valtiokalenteri (State Calendar of Finland). Annual. Helsinki. 

La O institution de la Pinlande. Helsinki, 1920. 

Statihtiqne officielle de Pinlande . Annual and monthly publications of the different 
Government departments. 

Stanstique oiivriere, publiee par I’Office de I’lndustrie. 

Bulletin social, published by the Administration des Affaires Sociales 

^5. Be;^blio of Finland An Economic and Financial Survey. Edited by the Central 
Statistical Bureau. Helsinki, 1920. 

Trade and Industry of Finland. Helsinki, 1922. 
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Pinnland im Anfang des XX Jahrliunderts. Helsinki, 1919. 

Atlas de Finlande, Maps and Text. 3 vols. Helsinki, 1911. 

Finland. (Handbooks prepared under the direction of the Foreign Office.) London, 
1920. 

Commercial and Financial Reports of the Department of Overseas Trade. Animal. 
London. 

Conditions Sooiales en Finlande. Helsingfors, 192G. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

La Republica di Finlandia. Florence, 1922. 

Les Fronti6res de Finlande (Fennia 42, Bulletin de la Societe Geographique de Finlande)! 
Helsinki, 1921. 

Finland. The Country, its People and Institutions, Helsinki, 1920. 

Blomstedt (kaarlo), Editor, b inland, its Country and its People. Helsingfors, 1910. 
Chalhoub (H.), La Finlande Pans, 1910. 

Fisher (J. R.), Finland and the Tsars New ed. London, 1901. 

Fredriksen (N 0.), Finland, its Public and Private Economy. London, 1902. 

Fo,i: (Frank) Finland To-<lay. I ondon, 1936. 

F'j'iedenchsen (Maxi, Fiuulaud, Estiand und Lettland, Litauen. Breslau, 1924. 

Qebhurd (H ), Co-operatnm in Finland. London, 1916. 

Habermann (W ), Fmuland und die otfentliche Moinnng Europas. Munich, 1910. 

U&inen (Th.) Eaht Carelia and Kola Lapraark. Helsinki, 192L 
JIojppn{\i., VV ) PiiuiiKii Harlamrs Helsinki, 1022 
Koshniniemi (Sf . A.), Picturesque Finland. Helsingfors, 1926. 

LecLercq (Jules), La Finlande aux mille lacs. Pans, 1914. 

Meehelin (L. 11. S.), Finland in the Nineteenth Century. Helsinki, 1S94. 
d?iqvist (J.), Finland. Leipzig, 1919. 

Phtbbs (Isabella H.), The Grand Duchy of Finland. London, 1903. 

Reads (Arthur), Finland and the Finns London, 1914. 

Benmck (G ), Finland To-day. London, 1911. 

8chyb^gso)iQli,Q.), Politis he Ges. hichte Pinlands, 1809-1919, Stuttgart, 1925. 

Scott (A, M.), Suome, the Laud of tUe Finns. London 1920. 

Sodtfi'/ijdim (Werner), H inland et Pinlandais. Paris, 1913. 

Stunznei' (Otto), Finland, eine Samlung von Aufsatzen, Streiflichliten auf Volk und 
Wirtschaft. Frankfurt, 1921. 

Travers (R.), Letters from Finland. London, 1911. 

Young (B.), Finland : The Land of a Thousand Lakes. London, 1912. 


PRANCE. 

Constitution and Government* 


Centeal. 

Since the overthrow of Napoleon III. on September 4, 1870, France 
has been under a Republican form of government, confirmed on Fehmary 
25, and July 16, 1875, by a constitutional law, which has been pai'tially 
modified in June, 1879, August, 1884, June, 1885, and July, 1889. It vests 
the legislative power in the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate, and the 
executive in the President of the Republic and the Ministry. 

The President is elected for seven years, by an absolute majority 
of votes, by the Senate and Chamber of Deputies united in a National - 
Assembly, or Congress. He promulgates the laws voted by both Chambers, 
and ensures their execution. He selects a Ministry from the two Chambers, 
but may, and sometimes does, choose ministers who are not members 
of either Chamber {e,g, a general as Minister for War, an admiral as 
Minister of Marine, a civilian as Minister for Foreign Affairs) ; he apiioiuts 
to all civil and military posts, has the right of individual pardon, and 
is responsible only in case of high treason. The President concludes 
treaties with foreign Powers, but treaties which affect the area of France 
or of French colonies must be approved by the Legislature, and he cannot 
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declare war without the previous assent of both Chambers. Every act 
of the President has to be countersigned by a Minister. With the 

consent of the Senate he can dissolve the Chamber of Deputies. In 
case of vacancy, the two Chambers united immediately elect a new 
President. 

President of the Pue'puUic. — Gaston Douinergue ; born August 1, 1863 ; 
elected June 13, 1924. 

The Ministers or Secretaries ot State, the number of whom varies, 
are usually, but not necessarily, members of the Senate or Chamber of 
Deputies. The President of the Council (Premier) chooses his colleagues 
in concert with the President of the Republic. Each Minister has the 
direction of one of the great administrative departments and each is 
responsible to the Chambers for his acts, while the Ministry as a whole 
is responsible for the general policy of the Government. 

The Ministry consists of the following members, appointed July 24, 
1926 


Prime Minister wnd Minister of Finance, — M. Raymond Poinmr^ 
(Senator). 

Feputy Prime Minister and Minister of Justice, — M. Louis Barthm 
(Senator). 

Minister of the Interior. — M. Albert Sarraut (Senator). 

Minister of War, — M. Paul Painlcvi (Deputy). 

Minister of Marine. — M. Georges Leyyues (Deputy). 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. — M Aristide Briand (Deputy). 

Minister of Colonies, — -M. L6on Perrier (Senator). 

Minister of Public Instruction and of Fine Arts. — M. Edouard Herriot 
(Deputy). 

Minister of Public Works, — M. Andre Tardieu (Deputy), 

Minister of Commerce, — M. Maurice Bokanowski (Deputy). 

Minister of Agriculture. — M. Henri Qu&u/iUe (Deputy). 

Minister of Labour ^ Hygienej Assistance, and Social Prevision, — M. 
Andr6 Fallieres (Deputy). 

Minister of Pensions. — M. Louis Marin (Deputy), 


The following is a list of the Sovereigns and Governments of France, 
from the accession of the House of Bourbon : — 


Souse of Bourbon. 


HenrilV, .... 

1589-1610 

Louis XIII , Me Juste' . 

1610-1643 

Louis XIV., ‘ le Grand ’ 

1643-1716 

Louis XV 

1715-1774 

Louis XVI. (died 1793) . 

. 1774-1792 

First Republic. 

Convention .... 

179a-1795 

Directory .... 

. 1796-1799 

Consnlate .... 

. 1799-1804 

First Empire, 

Napol6on I. (died 1821) . 

. 1804-1814 

Souse of Bourbon restored. 

Louis XVIII. . . . 

1814-1824 

Charles X. (died 18SC) 

1824-1830 

Souse of Bourbon^OrUans, 

jOuis-PhiJippe (died 1850) 

1830-1848 


Second Republic, 

Provisional Government, 

Feb— Dec 1848 

Louis Napoleon .... 1848-1862 
Second Empire, 

Napoleon III. (died 1873) . . 1852-1870 

Third Republic. 

Government of National 
Defence . 

Adolphe Thiers, President 
Marshal MacMahon ,, 

F. J. P. Jules Gr6vy ,, 

P, Sadi Carnot ,, 

CaMUiir Perier 
(Jimp— Jan.) ,, 

Felix Faure „ 

Emile Lonbet ,, 

Armand Fallieres ,, 

Ravniond Poincard „ 

Paul Deachanpl „ 

AlexandreMillerand ,, 

Gijjjton Doumer^uft „ 


. 1870-1871 
. 1871-1878 
. 1873-1879 
. 1879-1887 
. 1887-1894 

. 1894-1896 
. 1895-1899 
. 1899-1906 
. 1900-1918 
, 1918-1920 
, 1920 

. 1920-1924 
. 1924- 
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The Chamber of Deputies is elected for four years, by manhood 
suffrage, and each citizen 21 years old, not actually in military service, 
who can prove a six months’ residence in any one town or commune, and 
not otherwise disqualified, has the right of vote. Deputies must be 
citizens and not under 26 years of age. The manner of election of 
Deputies has been modified several times since 1871. The scruiin de 
liste, under which each elector votes for as many Deputies as the entire 
department has to elect, was introduced in 1871. In 1876 it was replaced 
by the scrutm d’arroTidtssement, under which each department is divided 
into a number of arro^idissements, each elector voting for one Dei»uty 
only ; in 1885 there was a return to the scrutm de liste^ in 1889 the uni- 
nominal vote was reintroduced ; in 1919 the scrutm dc li&te^ with pro- 
portional representation, was again adopted; but in 1927 (July 12) the 
old system of scrutin d'arrondissemcnt was once more introduced. The 
Chamber verifies the powers of its members. In each constituency the 
votes are oast up and the Deputy proclaimed elected by a commission 
of Councillors -General appointed by the prefect of the department. The 
Chamber is now composed of 687 Deputies. 

Chamber of Deputies, elected May 11, 1924 : — Communists, 26 ; Demo- 
crats, 14 ; Left Radicals, 41 ; Left Republican Democrats, 43 ; Socialists, 
105 ; Radicals and Radical Socialists, 140; Republican Socialists and French 
Socialists, 42 ; Republicans of the Left, 36 ; Democratic Republican Union, 
103 ; Independents, 30. 

The Senate is composed of 314 members, elected for nine years 
from citizens 40 years old, one-third retiring every three years. The 
election of the Senators is indirect, and is made by an elec^ral body 
composed (1) of delegates chosen by the Municipal Council of each 
commune in proportion to the population ; and (2) of the D^uties, 
Councillors-General, and District Councillors of the department. Besides 
the 226 Departmental Senators elected in this way, there were, according 
to the law of 1875, 75 Senators elected for life by the united two Chambers ; 
but by the Senate BiU of 1884 it was enacted that vacancies arising 
among the Life Senatorships would be filled by the election of ordinary 
nine-years Senators, the department which should have the right to the 
vacant seat to be determined by lot. The Princes of deposed dynasties 
are precluded from sitting in either House. 

Senate, elected on January 11, 1924 : Gauche D4mocratique, 157 ; Union 
Rdpublicaine, 88; Gauche Republieaine, 30 ; Right, 10 ; Union D6mocratique 
et Radicale, 23 ; Independents, 6. 

The Senate and Chamber of Deputies assemble every year on the 
second Tuesday in January, unless a previous summons is made by the 
President of the Republic, and they must remain in session at least 
five months out of the twelve. The President is bound to convoke them 
if the demand is made by one-half of the number of members composing 
each Chamber. The President can adjourn the Chambers, but the 
adjournment cannot exceed the term of a month, nor occur more than 
twice in the same session. « j. i 

Bills may be presented either in the Chamber or Senate by the 
Goveinment, or on the initiative of private members. In the first (^se 
they are remitted to the bureaux for examination ; in the second, they 
are first .submitted to a commission of parliamentary initiative. Financial 
laws must be first presented to and voted by the Chamber of Deputies. 

The Senate, constituted as a High Court of Justo, tries cases of 
attempt against the safety of the State or of plotting to change Uie 
fotm of government. 
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Senators and Deputies are paid 45,000 francs a year and the Presidents 
of the two Chambers receive allowances tor the expense of entertain- 
ment. Members of both Chambers travel free on all railways by means 
of a small annual payment. The dotation of the President of the Republic 
is 1,200,000 francs, with a further allowance of 1,200,000 francs for 
his expenses. On January 1, 1905, a fund was instituted for pensions 
to ex- Deputies, or their widows and orphans. It is supported by con- 
tributions from Deputies (deducted from their pay) as well as by gifts and 
legacies. 

France has, besides, a special institution under the name of Conseil 
d'Mat^ which was introduced by Napoleon L, and has been maintained 
since. It is presided over by the Minister of Justice or (in his absence) 
by a vice-president, and is composed of Councillors, Masters of Requests 
(Maitres des Requetes), and Auditors, all appointed by the President of 
the Republic. Its duty is to give opinion upon such questions, chiefly 
those connected with administration, as may be submitted to it by the 
Government. It is judge in the last resort in administrative suits, and 
it prepares the rules for the public administration. 

11, Local Governmeni. 

For administrative purposes France is divided into 90 departments 
including the ‘territory of Belfort* (remnant of the department of Hant- 
Rhin). Since 1881, the three departments of Algeria are also treated 
for most purposes, as part of France proper. The department has re- 
presentatives of all the Ministries, and is placed under a Prefect, nominated 
by Government, and having wide and undefined functions. He is assisted 
by a Prefecture Council, an administrative body, whose advice he may 
take without being bound to follow it. The Prefect is a representative of the 
Executive, and, as such, supervises the execution of the laws, issues police 
regulations, supplies information on matters which concern the ‘depart- 
ment, nominates subordinate officials, and has under his control all officials 
of th© {State. There is a Sub- Prefect in every arrondiss&memA,. except in 
those containing the capitals of departments and the department of the 
Seine. 

The unit of local government is the commune,^ the size and population of 
which vary very much. There were, in 1926, in the 90 departments into 
which France was divided, 37,981 communes. Most of them (33,914) had 
less than 1,500 inhabitants, and 22,151 have even less than 600 ; while 169 
comm u nes only have more than 20,000 inhabitants. The local affairs of 
the commune are under a Municip^ Council, composed of from 10 to 36 
members, elected by universal suffrage, and by the zcrutm de liste for 4 
years by Frenchmen after 21 years and 6 months* residence ; but each act 
of the Council must receive the approval of the Prefect, while many must be 
submitted to the Council Genera] or even to the President of the Republic, 
before becoming lawful. Even the commune’s quota of direct taxation is 
settM by persons {r4!pa/rtiteurs) chosen by the Prefect from among the lists of 
candidates drawn up by the Municipal Council. 

Each Municipal Council elects a Mayor, who is both the representative 
of the commune and the agent of the central government. He is the head 
of the local police and, with his assistants, acts under the orders of the 
Prefect. 

In Paris the Municipal Council is composed of 80 members ; each of the 
' 20 arroTidisscTnmta into which the is subdivided has its own Mayor. 
The place of the Mayor of Paris is taken by the Prefect of the Seine, and, in part, 
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by tbe Prefect of Police. Lyons Ixas an elected Mayor, but tbe control of the 
police is vested in the Prefect of the department of the Rhone. 

The next unit is the cct,nto7i (3,019), which is composed of an average of 
12 communes, although some of the largest communes are, on the contrary, 
divided into several cantons. It is a seat of a justice of the peace {Juge de 
paix), but is not an administrative unit. 

The district, or arrondissement (279), has an elected conseil d* arrondisse- 
Tiient, with as many members as there are cantons, its chief fanction being 
to allot among the communes their respective parts in the direct taxes 
assigned to ea^ aTrondisaement by the Council General. That body stands 
under the control of the Sub-Prefect. A varying number of arro7idisse7ne%ts 
form a department, which has its conseil gevUral renewed by universal suifrage 
to the extent of one-half every three years (one Councillor for each canton). 
These conseils deliberate upon all economical affairs of the department, the 
repartition of the direct taxes among the arrondissemenUSf the roads, normal 
schools, and undertakings for the relief of the poor. Their decisions are 
conti’olled by the Prefect, and may be annulled by the President of the 
Republic. 


Area and Population. 

I. Pkogrbss and Present Condition. 


The legal population at the date of the last two enumerations was : — 


Departments 

Area : 
Engl. sq. 
miles 

Population 

Population per 
square mile. 
1926 

March, 1926 

March, 1921 

Ain 

2,248 

317,195 

315,757 

141*1 

Aisne . 

2,866 

488,999 

421,516 

170*6 

Allier . 

2,848 

370, -662 

370,950 

130-1 

Alpes (Basses-) 

2,697 

88,847 

91,882 

32 7 

Alpes (Hautes-) 

2,178 

87,968 

89,275 

40*3 

Alpes-Maritimes . 

1,443 

435,253 

367,759 

301*6 

Ardeche 

2,144 

289,263 

294,308 

334*9 

Ardennes 

2,027 

297,448 

277,811 

346*6 

Ari^ge . 

1,892 

167,498 

172,851 

. 88*5 

Aube 

2,826 

238,253 

227,839 

102-4 

Aude . 

2,448 

291,961 

287,052 

119*2 

Aveyron 

8,385 

328,886 

332,940 

97*1 

Belfort(Territoire de) 

236 

96,591 

94,338 

411*0 

Bouches-du-Rh6ne 

2,025 

929,549 

841,996 

459*0 

Calvados 

2,197 

390,492 

384,730 

177*7 

Cantal . 

2,229 

196,999 

199,402 

88*3 

Charente 

2,305 

312,790 

316,279 

135*7 

Charente-Inferieure 

2,791 

417,789 

418,310 

149*6 

Cher 

2,819 

298,398 

304,800 

105*8 

Corrfeze . 

2,272 

269,289 

273,808 

118*5 

Corse . 

3,367 

289,890 

281,959 

86*1 

C6te-d’Or . 

3,391 

828,881 

321,088 

96*9 

C6tes-du-Nord 

2,786 

552,788 

557,824 

198*4 

Creuse . 

2,163 

219,148 

228,344 

101*3 

Dordogne 

3,550 

392,489 

396,742 

110*5 

Doubs . 

2,062 

296,591 

285,022 

144-6 
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Departments 

Area: 
Engl. sq. 
miles 

Population 

Population per 
square mile. 
1926 

March, 1926 

March, 1921 

Dr6iiie . 

2,532 

263,750 

263,509 

104-1 

Eure . 

2,330 

308,445 

303,159 

132'3 

Enre-et-Loir . 

2,291 

255,213 

251,255 

111*4 

Fiuist^re 

2,729 

753,702 

762,514 

276-1 

Gard 

2,270 

402,601 

396,169 

177*3 

Garonne (Haute-) , 

2,457 

431,505 

424,582 

176*5 

Gers 

2,428 

196,419 

194,406 

80-9 

Gironde 

4,140 

827,973 

819,404 

199*9 

Herault 

2,402 

600,575 

488,215 

203*3 

Ille-et-Vilaine 

2,697 

561,688 

558,674 

208*3 

Indre . 

2,664 

255,095 

260,535 

95*8 

Indre-et-Loire 

2,377 

334,486 

327,743 

140*7 

Isere 

3,178 

658,079 

525,522 

175*6 

Jura 

1,951 

230,685 

229,062 

118-2 

Landes . 

3,604 

268,111 

263,937 

73*0 

Loir-et-Gher . 

2,478 

248,099 

251,528 

100*1 

Loire 

1,852 

669,216 

637,130 

361*3 

Loire (Haute-) 

1,930 

260,610 

268,910 

135*0 

Loire-Inferieure 

2,693 

651,487 

649,723 

241*9 

Loiret . 

2,629 

341,225 

337,224 

129*7 

Lot 

2,017 

171,776 

176,889 

85-1 

Lot-et-Garonne 

2,078 

246,609 

239,972 

118*7 

Lozere . 

1,996 

104,733 

108,822 

52*4 

Maine-et -Loire 

2,811 

477,741 

474,786 

169*9 

Manche . 

2,475 

431,367 

425,512 

174*3 

Marne . 

3,167 

397,773 

366,734 

125*9 

Marne (Haute-) 

2,420 

195,370 

198,865 

80*7 

Mayenne 

1,986 

259,934 

262,447 

130*9 

Meurthe-et- Moselle 

2,036 

552,087 

603.810 

271*1 

Meuse . 

2,408 

218,131 

207,309 

90*6 

MorbiLan 

2,738 

543,175 

546,047 

198*3 

Moselle . 

2,403 

633,461 

589,120 

263*5 

Nievre 

2,658 

260,502 

270,148 

98*0 

Nord . 

2.228 

1,969,159 

1.787,918 

883*8 

Oise 

2,272 

405,971 

387,760 

178*7 

Orne 

2,371 

277,637 

274,814 

117*1 

Pas-de-Oalais 

2,606 

1,171,912 

989,967 

449*7 

Puy-de-Ddme 

3,090 

515,399 

490,560 

166*7 

Pyrenees (Basses-) . 

2,977 

414,556 

402,981 

139*2 

Pyrenees (Hautes-) 

1,750 

187,875 

186,760 

107*4 

Pyrenees-Orientales 

1,598 

229,979 

217,503 

143*4 

Khm (Bas) , 

1,848 

670,985 

651,686 

363*1 

Rhin (Haut) . 

1,354 

490,654 

468,943 

362*2 

Rhbne . 

1,104 

993,915 

966,666 

900*2 

Sa6ne (Haute-) 

2,074 

226,313 

228,348 

109*1 

Sa6ne-et-Loire 

3, 330 

549,240 

654,816 

164*9 

Sartbe * 

2,410 

887,482 

389,235 

119*2 

Savoie . 

2,888 

231,210 

224,874 

96*8 

Savoie (Haute-) . 

1,774 

245,317 

235,668 

138*2 
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Area : 

Population I 

Population per 

Departments 

Eng], sq. 



square mile. 


iuiU‘S 

March, 1926. 

MHi'ch, 1921. 

1926. 

Seine . 

185 

4,628,637 

4,411,691 

25, 019-5 

Seine -Inferieure , 

2,448 

885,299 

880,671 

361-6 

Seine-et-Marne 

2,275 

380,017 

349,234 

167-0 

Seine-et-Oise 

2,184 

1,137,524 

921,673 

520-8 

Sfevres (Deux) 

2,337 

309,820 

310,060 

132-1 

Somme 

2,443 

473,916 

452,624 

193-9 

Tarn 

2,231 

301,717 

295,588 

135-2 

Taru-et-Garonne . 

1,440 

164,191 

159,559 

114*0 

Yar 

2,333 

347,932 

322,945 

149-1 

Yaucluse 

1,381 

230,549 

219,602 

166-9 

Vendee 

2,690 

395,602 

397,292 

147-1 

Vienne 

2,711 

310,474 

306,248 

114-5 

Vienne (Haute-) . 

2,119 

351,311 

350,235 

165-7 

Vosges . 

2,303 

382,100 

383,684 

165-9 

Yonne . 

2,892 

277,230 

273,118 

96*8 

Total 

212,659 

40,743,8511 

39,209,518 » 

191-5 


» Not including military and nnval forres and crews of the commercial navy abroad, 
which in 1920 numbered 178,534, and m 1921, 192,973. 


According to the Peace Treaty with Germany (June 28, 1919)^ Alsace- 
Lorraine has been transferred to France, to date from the Armistice of 
November 11, 1918. The districts of Lower Alsace, Upper Alsace and 
Lorraine have become the departments of Bas-Rhin (1,848 square miles 
aud population 661,686)} Haut-Rhiu (1,354 square miles, population 
468,943), and Moselle (2,403 square miles, population 589,120). 

Total area added to France is 5,605 square miles, population (1921) 
1,709,749. Thus the total area of Francois 212,659 square miles and popula- 
tion 39,209,518. , . ^ 

According to the Treaty ot TersaiUes (article 45), France obtmned. from 
Germany as a compensation for the destruction of ^ the coal mines in the 
North of France, the exclusive rights of exploitation of the coal mines 
situated in the Saar Basin. The area of this district is about 751 square 
miles, and the population 657,870. For the next 16 years the Saar Basin 
will he governed by a Commission of Five, chosen by the League of Nations. 
At the end of 15 years the population will decide by vote one of three 
alternatives, viz., the maintenance of the rule set up by the Treaty, union 
with France, or union Tvdth Germany. - , . 

Between the years 1811 and 1820, the average annual surplus of births 
over deaths was 5*7 per thousand of population; between 1881 and 1890, it 
was 1*8 ; between 1901 and 1910 it was 1*2 ; and between 1921 and 1924 it 
was 2*25. The average number of births per marriage was (1881-85) 
about 3 ; in 1891 it was 2*1. , 

In the following table, the third, .fourth, and fifth columns give [m 
brackets] for the first hve censuses the population, its density, and its 
average annual increase of France, excluding Alsace-Lorraine, and are thus 
comparable with the data for the censuses posterior to the loss of Alsace and 
Lorraine (1872-1911). 
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Dates 

Area ; sq. miles 

Domiciled 

Population 

Inhabitants 
per sq. mile 

Annual Increase 
per 10,000 inhabits 

1801 

1 207,765 

27,349,003 

131 

_ 


[26,930,766] 

[130] 

— 

1821 


30,461,875 

146 

57 



[29,871,176] 

[144] 

[65] 

1841 


34,230,178 

164 

62 



[38,400,864] 

[161] 

[58] 

1861 

212,659 

37,386,313 

176 

72 



[35,844,902] 

[173] 

[36] 

1866 

... 

88,067,064 

178 

36 



[36,495,489] 

[170] 

[36] 

1872 

207,054 

36,102,921 

174 

—961 





[“17] 

1876 


86,905,788 

178 

54 

1881 


37,672,048 

182 

41 

1886 

— 

38,218,903 

184 

29 

1891 


38,343,192 

185 

6*5 

1896 


38,517,975 

186 

9*1 

1901 

— 

88 961.945 

188 

23 

1906 

— 

89,252.245 

189 

15 

1911 

— 

39.604,992 

189 

18 

1921 

212,659 

39,209,518 

184 

— 10» 

1926 

— 

40,748,851 

191 

“ 


1 Decrease. 


Total number of foreigners in 1926 : 2,498,230 ; in 1921, 1,650,459. 
II. Movement of the Population. 


BirtThSt Death^i and Marriages, 


Tear 

Marriages 

Living 

Births 

Deaths 

Surplus of 
Births 
over Deaths 

Still-born 

1913 

312,036 

790,355 

731,441 

+ 58,914 

35,987 

1923 

356,501 

761,881 

666,990 

+ 94,871 

33,591 

1924 

355,920 

762,307 

680,027 

+ 72,280 

31,697 

1925 

353,257 

768,968 

708,879 

-h 60,084 

31,531 

1926 

346,126 

766,226 

713,458 

+ 52,768 

30,627 


The number of divorces was 15,450 in 1913, 21,023 in 1924, 20,002 in 
1925, and 20,006 in 1926. 


III. Principal Towns. 


Tbe following towns, according to tbe census of 1926, have each a 
population of over 100,000 (figures for census of 1921 added for com- 
parison) : — 



1926 

1921 

Paris 

2,871,429 

2,906,472 

Marseille ...... 

662,196 

586,341 

Lyon ...... 

670,840 

561,592 

Bordeaux 

256,026 

267,409 

Lille. ^ 

201,921 

200,952 

St. Btienne 

193,737 

167,967 
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1926 

1921 

Nantes 

184,509 

183,704 

Nice 

184,441 

155,839 

Toulouse 

180,771 

175,434 

Strasbourg 

174,492 

166,767 

Le Hfivre 

158,022 

163,374 

Rouen .... 

122,8^8 

123,712 

Roubaix ...... 

117,209 

113,265 

Toulon ' 

115,120 

106,331 

Nancy 

114,491 

113,226 

Clermont-Ferrand .... 

111,701 

82,577 

Reims 

100,998 

76,645 


The following towns have a population over 50,000, according to the 
census of 1926 : 


Mulhouse 

Limoges 

Amiens 

Angers 

Grenoble 

Nimes 

Dijon 

Rennes 

Montpellier 

Tourcoing 

St. Denis 

Tours . 


. 99,892 

. 98,209 

Boulogne-sur- 

Seine 

75,559 

. 91, .576 

Levallois-Perret 

75,144 

. 86,260 

Le Mans 

72,867 

. 85,621 

Calais . 

71,629 

. 84,667 

Orleans 

70,611 

, 83,815 

Metz . 

69,624 

. 83,418 ! 

Perpignan . 

68,835 

. 82,819 

. 81,379 

Versailles . 

68,575 

Brest . 

67,861 

. 79,872 

Beziers 

65,654 

. 77,192 

Villeurbanne 

63,775 


Besangon . 58,525 

Montreuil . 58,521 

Troyes . 58,321 

Caen . . 64,128 

Boulogne -sur-Mer 

52,839 

Asnieres . 52,609 

St. Ouen . 62,467 

Neuilly-sur- 
Seine . 52,433 

Avignon . 51,685 

Clichy . 50,427 


For fiscal and electoral purposes the population of each commune is 
divided into agglomerated^ scatteredf and separated {fiompUe d part) ; the 
first two constitute the municipal population, and the third consists 
of garrison, college, prison, and hospital population. Different from this 
is the distinction between urban and rural population, a commune being 
urban where the agglomerated population is over 2,000, and rural where 
under 2,000. 


Eeligion. 

No religion is recognised by the State. 

Under the law promulgated on December 9, 1905, the Churches were 
separated from the State, the adherents of all creeds were authorised to 
form associations for public worship {associcUions cuUuelles). As transit- 
ory measures, ecclesiastics over 45 years of age and of over 25 years of 
service remunerated by the State were entitled to a pension, and all other 
ecclesiastics were to receive a grant during a period ot from tour to eight 
years. All buildings actually used for public worship and as dwellings 
in that connection w«re to be made over, after an invenrory was taken, to 
the associations for public worship : the places of worship for the total period 
of the existence of these associations, the ecclesiastical dwellings for a 
time. 

The law of January 2, 1907, provides (among other things) tha^ failing 
associettions mltuelleSt the buildings for public worship, together with their 
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furniture, will continue at the disposition of the ministers of religion and 
the worshippers for the exercise of their religion ; but, in each case, there is 
required an administrative act drawn up by the pr4fet as regards ‘buildings 
belonging to the State or the Departments, and by the maire as regards 
buildings belonging to the Communes. Forms of the documents necessary 
under the new law have been supplied by the Government. 

There are 17 archbishops and 68 bishops of the Roman Catholic Church in 
France, not including Alsace and Lorraine, Algeria or the colonies, in addition 
to 51,000 clergy of various grades. The Protestants of the Augsburg 
Confession are, in their religious affairs, governed by a General Consistory, 
while the Reformed Church is under a Council of Administration, the 
seat of which is at Paris. There are about a million Protestants in 
France. 

The Associations law, passed July 1, 1901, requires religious communi- 
ties to be authorised by the State, and no monastic association can be 
authorised without a special law in each particular case. Before the passing 
of that law there were 910 recognised associations, and 753 not recognised ; 
the establishments, mostly not recognised, numbered 19,614, and their mem- 
bers 159,628 (30,136 men and 129,492 women). After the passing of the 
law, of the 753 associations not recognised, 306 dissolved themselves and 
448 asked for authorisation, which was refused by the Chambers to the 
majority of them. 

Instruction. 

The public schools constitute the University of France and are divided 
into three classes, primary, secondary, and superior. The Superior 
Council of 52 members has deliberative, administrative, and judiciary 
functions, and a Consultative Committee advises respecting the working 
of the _ school system, but the inspectors-general are in direct com- 
munication with the Minister. For local educational administration France 
is divided into 17 circumscriptions, called Academies, each of which has an 
Academic Council whose members comprise a certain number elected by the 
professors or teachers. The Academic Councils deal with all grades of 
instruction. Bach is under a Rector, and each is provided with academy 
inspectors, one for each department except Nord which has two (one being 
for primary instruction), and Seine which has eight (one being director 
of primary instruction), besides primary inspectors of schools, usuaUy one tor 
each aprondwmneTU, 20 inspectors (male or female) for the department of 
the Seine. Each departoent has a council for primary educational matters, 
the prefect being president, and this b«>dy has large powers with respect 
to the inspection, management and maintenance of schools and the opening 
of free schools. ® 

The law of August 9, 1879, rendered obligatory for each department 
the maintenance of two primary normal schools, one for school ^masters, 
the other_ for school-mistresses ; there are two higher njnual schools of 
primary instruction: one at Fontenay-aux-Roses for professors for normal 
schools for school -mistresses, the other at St, Cloud for professors for normal 
schools for school-masters. The law of June 16, 1881, made instruction 
absolutely free in all primary public schools; that of March 28, 1882, rendered 
it obligatory for all children from 6 completed to IS years of age. The law 
of October 30, 1886, is the organic law of primary instruction now in 
force ; it established that teachers should be lay ; for infant schools it sub- 
stituted instead of sdrllcs (Tcisilc ,* it fixed the programmes of 

instraction, and established freedom of private schools under the supervision 
of the school authorities. 
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The following table shows the condition of primary instruction in 1923-24 
and 1924-25 : — 


Description of Schools 

1923-24 

1924-25 

Schools 

1 

Enrolled 

Pupils 

Schools 

Enrolled 

Pupils 

Infant Schools: 

Public 

Private 

Total .... ... 

Primary Schools : 

Public 

Private 

Total ... . . , . 

3,030 

716 

280,868 

34,764 

3,049 

687 

328,416 

3S,3S1 

8,746 

316,632 

3,736 

366,797 

69,198 

12,250 

3,175,639 

797,394 

68,899 

12,127 

3,060,921 

766,844 

81,448 

3,973,033 

81,026 

3,827,765 


On November 15, 1926, there were 282 higher elementary schools for 
boys and 209 for girls. The number of pupils was on November 15, 1926, 
37,900 boys and 36,680 girls, compai'ed with 37,556 boys and 33,907 girls 
on November 15, 1924. 

Courses of instruction for adults are conducted in the evening by 
teachers in their schools. 

In 1924, 8 '9 per cent, of the conscripts could neither read nor write. 

The number of primary normal schools (exclusive of Fontenay and St. 
Cloud) is 86 for school-masters, and 85 for school-mistresses. Tne number 
of pupil-teachers in primary normal schools in 1926-26 was 6,394 men and 
6,239 women. 

Secondary Instruction : Boys . — Secondary instruction is supplied in t^vo 
types of schools — by the State in the lyc4es, and by the communes in the 
colleges, by associations and by private individuals in free establishments 
{6eoles litres). The course of study extends over 7 years. 

The number of public secondary schools for boys and the number of 
pupils for 3 years were as follows : — 


Public Institutions ; 

Nov. 

1924 

Nov. 

1926 

Nov. 1926 

France and Algeria 

No. 

Pupils 

No. 

Pupils 

No. , Pupils 

Lyc^s 

125 

77,941 

126 i 

78,782 i 

126 i 76,891 

Communal colleges. 

244 

41,190 

243 

41,747 j 

242 1 40,446 


Girls .' — The following table shows the condition of the institutions for 
girls 


Institutions 

1 Nov. 1923 

1 Nov. 1924 i 

Nov. 1926 

No. 

Pupils 

No. 

Pupils 1 

No. 

Pupils. 

Ztyciies (France and 
Algeria) . 

68 

31,785 

68 

32,910 

69 

33,545 

Colleges (Prance 
and Algeria) . 

02 

14,702 

93 

16,629 

94 

16,767 

Secondary courses 
(France and Al- 
geria) 

43 

4,658 

41 

4,634 

43 

4,648 

Total . . 

203 

61,285 

202 

58,173 

206 

53,960 
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Eigher Imtrmtion is supplied by the State in the universities and in 
special schools, and by private individuals in the private faculties and 
schools. The freedom of higher instruction was established by the law of 
July 12, 1875, modified by that of March 18, 1880, which reserved to the 
State faculties the exclusive right to confer degrees. A decree of December 
28, 1885, created a general council of the faculties, and the creation of 
universities, each consisting of several faculties, was accomplished in 1897, 
in virtue of the law of July 10, 1896 

There are 17 Universities in France. The following table shows the 
year of foundation and the total number of students on July 31, 1926 ; — 


Universities 

Students 

Universities 

Students 

Aix-en-Provence (1409) 


1,795 

Montpellier (1125) . 

2,230 

Alg’ers .... 


1,592 

Nancy (1572) 

2,266 

Besan<;on (1485) . 


395 

Paris (1150) 

22,521 

Bordeaux (1441) . 


2,790 

' Poitiers (1431) . 

1,811 

Caen (1432) . 


1,086 

'■ Rennes (1785) . 

1,669 

Clermont-Ferrand (1808) 


490 

Strasbourg (1667) 

2,7291 

Dijon (1722) . 


805 

Toulouse (1280) . 

2,819 

Grenoble (1330) . 

1 

2,347 



Lille asSO) . 


2,149 

Total . 

52,060 

Lyon (ISOS) . 


3,476 




1 Including 217 students in the two faculties of Theology. 


The faculties are of four kinds : 16 faculties of Law (Paris, Aix, Bordeaux, 
Caeu, Dijon, Grenoble, Lille, Lyon, Montpellier, Nancy, Poitiers, Rennes, 
Strasbourg, Toulouse, and Algiers) ; 9 faculties of Medicine (Paris, Mont- 
pellier, Bordeaux, Lille, Lyon, Toulouse, Nancy, Strasbourg, and Algiers ; 
17 faculties of Science (Paris, Besan^on, Bordeaux, Caen, Clermont, Dijon, 
Grenoble, LUle, Lyon, Marseille, Montpellier, Nancy, Poitiers, Rennes, 
Toulouse, Strasbourg, and Algiers) ; 17 faculties of letters (at the towns 
last named) ; 8 higher pharmacy schools and mixed faculties of medicine 
and pharmacy ; 15 schools with full functions and preparatory schools of 
medicine and pharmacy. 

The following statement shows the number of students by faculties or 
schools in January, for 3 years : — 


Students of 

1923 

1924 

1925 

State 

Institutions 

State 

Institutions 

State 

Institutions 

Law 

17,197 

16,883 

16,617 

Medicine .... 

9,218 

9,651 

9,791 

Sciences .... 

10,419 

10,788 

11,466 

Letters .... 

8,881 

9,042 

10,229 

Pharmacy .... 
Schools of Medicine and 

2,035 

2,287 

2,500 

Pharmacy .... 

2,400 

217 

2,127 

2,186 

Theology .... 

213 

271 

Total. 

50,367 

50,891 

52,960 


There are free faculties : at Paris (the Catholic Institute of Paris comprising 
theology, law and advanced scientific and literary studies) ; Angers (theolog;^ 
law, sciences, letters, agriculture); Lille (theology, law, medicine and pharmacy, 
sciences, letters, social sciences and politics) ; Lyon (theology, law, sciences, 
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letters) ; MarseUle flaw) ; Toulouse (tlie Catholic Institute with theological, 
literary, and scientific instruction). There is, besides, in Paris a large insti- 
tuition for free higher instruction in political science, the Nicole libre des 
Sciences Politiques, and also one for the study of international law, the 
Institut des Hautes Etudes Internationales. 

The State faculties confer the degrees of bachelor, of licentiate, and of 
doctor. Yearly competitive examinations in the various branches of 
teaching {agrigatioiis) are open to holders of the degree of licenciate, or 
doctor in the case of law and medicine, and lead to the title of pTofesseuT 
agrigi in secondary and higher (law and medicine) instruction. 

The other higher institutions dependent on the Ministry of Public 
Instruction are the College de France (founded by Frangis I. in 1530), 
which has courses of study bearing on various subjects, literature and 
lan^age, archaeology, mathematical, natural, mental and social science 
(political economy, &c.) ; the Museum of Natural History giving instruc- 
tion in the sciences and nature ; the Ecole Pratique des Hautes ^Itudes 
(history and philology, mathematical and physico-chemical sciences, and 
the sciences of nature and of religion), having its seat at the Sorbonne ; 
the Ecole Normale Superieure, which prepares teachers for secondary 
instruction and, since 1904, follows the curricula of the Sorbonne without 
special teachers of its own ; the Nicole des Chartes, which trains the archivist 
paleographers; the llcole des Langues Orientales vivantes ; the Scole du 
Louvre, devoted to art and archaeology ; the ficole des Beaux- Arts, and the 
Bureau des Longitudes, the Central Meteorological Bureau ; the Observatoire 
of Paris ; and the French Schools at Athens, Rome, Cairo and Indo-China, 
besides a school for Morocco. 

Outside Paris there are eight observatories (Meudon, Besan 9 on, Bordeaux, 
&c.). The observatory at Nice is dependent on the Academy of Sciences, 

Professional and Technical Instmdion , — The principal institutions of 
higher or technical instruction dependent on other ministries are : the Con- 
servatoire des Arts et Metiers at Paris (with 20 evening courses on the 
applied sciences and social economy), the llcole Centrale des Arts et Manu- 
factures, the Ecole des Hautes £ltudes Commerciales, 16 higher schools of com- 
merce with 3,161 pupils (1924), dependent on the Ministry of Public Instruction; 
the National Agronomic Institute at Paris, the Veterinary school at Alfort, 
a school of forestry at Nancy, the higher national school of colonial agriculture, 
national agricultural schools at Grignon, Rennes, Montpellier, 46 practical 
schools of Agriculture, &c., dependent on the Ministry of Agriculture ; the 
^)cole Superieure de Guerre, the Boole Polytechnique, the military school at St. 
Cyr, the i^cole d’ Artillerie at Fontainbleau, the Ecole de Cavalerie at Saumur, 
and other schools dependent on the Ministry of "War ; the Naval School at 
Brest dependent on the Ministry of Marine ; the School of Mines at Paris, 
the School of Bridges and Roads at Paris, the School of Mines at St. 
Etienne, and the Schools of Miners at Alais and Douai ; with other schools 
dependent on the Ministry of Public Works ; the jfccole Colonialeat Paris, 
dependent on the Ministry of the Colonies. The Ecole des Beaux Arts, the 
ficole Nationals des Arts D^coratifs, and the Conservatoire de Music[ue et 
de Ddelamation depend on the department of Fine Arts, which is attached 
to the Ministry of Public Instruction. The municipal school of Industrial 
Physics and Chemistry is dependent on the City of Paris. In the provinces 
there are National schools of fine arts, and schools of music, and also several 
municipal schools as well as free subventioned schools, etc. 

Technical schools of a somewhat lower grade (dependent on the Ministry 
of Public Instruction are very numerous, comprising (in 1924 — the latest 

F F 
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available figures) six national schools of arts and trades (Aix, Angers, 
Chalons, Cluny, Lille, Paris), two schools of horology, six national profes- 
sional schools, 87 practical schools of commerce and industry (of which 18 
are for girls), 20 practical schools of industry ; there are also 85 schools of 
industries, with 6,550 pupils; 13 municipal professional schools in Paris, 
with 1,385 pupils, and about 370 private schools, with 92,000 pupils. 

Justice and Crime. 

The Courts of lowest jurisdiction in France are those of the Justices of 
Peace {juges de 'paix^ one in each catvton) who try small civil cases and act 
also as judges of Police Courts, where all petty offences {contraventioTis) 
are disposed of. The Correctional Courts pronounce upon all graver offences 
{delits)f including cases involving imprisonment up to 5 years. They have 
no jury, and consist of 3 judges belonging to the civil tribunals of first 
instance. In all cases of a diht or a crime the preliminary inquiry is made 
in secrecy by an examining magistrate {juge dHnstrtiction)^ who may either 
dismiss the case or send it for trial before a court where a public prosecutor 
(Procureur) endeavours to prove the charge. The Court of Assizes is assisted 
by 12 jurors, who decide by simple majority on the fact with respect to 
offences amounting to crimes. The highest courts are the 26 Courts of 
Appeal, composed each of one President and a variable number of members, 
for all criminal cases which have been tried without a jury ; and one Court 
of Cassation which sits at Paris, for all criminal cases tried by jury, so far 
as regards matters of law. 

Formerly there was a tribunal of first instance in each arrondissement 
for civil cases, wherein the amount in dispute is between 200 and 1,500 
francs, but since the decree of September 8, 1926, such a tribunal exists only 
in each department. Where the department is an important one, this tribunal 
may be divided into several sections which sit in the towns other than the 
capital of the department. Above these are the Appeal Courts and the 
Court of Cassation, For commercial cases there are, in 226 towns, Tribunals 
of Commerce and Councils of experts {pmd^hommes). In the towns are police 
courts. 

All Judges are nominated by the President of the Republic. They can 
be removed only by a decision of the Court of Cassation constituted as the 
Oonseil Supirieur of the magistracy. 

The French penal institutions consist, first, of Houses of Arrest (3,315 
chambres de sHreti and d4p$ts de sHreU at the end of 1921). Next come De- 
partmental Prisons (69 in 1921), also styled onaisons d^arrit, de justice and de 
correction^ where both persons awaiting trial and those condemned to less 
than one year’s imprisonment are kept, as also a number of boys and girls 
transferred from, or going to be transferred to, reformatories. The refonna- 
tories are 14 for boys and 7 for girls, 10 for boys and 3 for girls being public, 
and 4 for boys and 4 for girls being private. The Central Prisons {maisons 
de force et de correction)^ where all prisoners condemned to more than one 
year’s imprisonment are kept, provided with large industrial establishments 
for the work of prisoners, are 9 for men and 2 for women. 

All persons condemned to hard labour and many condemned to * reclusion * 
are sent to Guiana (military and ricidvoistes) ; the dip6t de forqats of St. 
Martm-de-R4 is a d4p6t for transferred hard-labour convicts. 

Faaperism and Belief of Old Age. 

In France the poor are assisted partly through public ‘ bureaux de bien- 
faisance’ and partly by private and ecclesiastical charity. They are partly 
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under the care of the communes and partly of the departments, both of 
wmch coi^iDute, and ultimately under the supervision of Government. The 
funds of the bureaux de bienfaisance * are partly derived from endowments, 
partly from communal contributions, and partly from public and private 
charity. In 1924, the bureaux expended 117,941,600 francs and assisted 
756,536 persons. Public assistance is rendered to poor or destitute children. 
At the end of 1924 the institutions for this purpose contained 178,709 
children ; the expenditure during the year amounted to 109,041,800 francs. 
In 1924 the hospitals for the sick, infirm, aged, or infants, numbered 1,886 ; 
and at the end of the year had 72,843 patients, besides 73,191 aged and 
infirm inmates ; their expenditure for 1924 amounted to 778,932,000 francs. 
In the same year 714,588 persons received gratuitous medical assistance at 
home and 181,231 in hospitals, the expenditure for such purposes amounting 
to 120,886,000 francs. At the end of 1924 the asvlums for imbeciles, 
national, departmental, and private, had 75,580 patients. 

An Act was passed in 1905, for the relief of the aged poor, age limit, 70, 
the infirm, and the permanently incurable. The Act of 1905 provided that 
the cost of the scheme should be borne by the communes, the departments, 
and the State. The number of persons registered for relief on December 
31, 1924, was 546,969. The cost to the State for 1924, was 269,035,000 
francs. The Old-Age Pensions Law of April 5, 1910, as amended on February 
27, 1912, provides for all wage-earners old-age pensions towards which both 
employers and workers contribute. Contributions are to be paid up to the 
60th year of the worker’s life, and the State will contribute 100 francs. 
This sum will be increased by one-tenth for every insured worker who has 
brought up 3 children of the age of 16. On December 31, 1924, 7,785,000 
persons were registered under the scheme. 

A law of March 24, 1 878, provides protection for new-born infants. In 1923, 
69,713 infants came within the scope of the law. In 1918, two further laws 
were introduced: that of June 17 to give relief, varying from 0*50 to 1*50 
francs or more per day, to women in confinement, and that of July 14, to give 
relief to families with numerous children. The rate is a minimum of 1 20 francs 
per year for every child beyond the third. In 1924, the number of women 
so aided was 316,390, and the amount of relief 20,257,000 francs. Supple- 
mentary relief to nursing motners, under the law of October 24, 1914, 
amounted in 1924 to 37,743,000 francs. In 1924, the number of families 
assisted was 190,759, at an expense of 24,404,300 francs, of which 12,812,c00 
francs were contributed by the State. Since 1922 it has been customaiy, 
in accordance with the law of June 29, 1918, to award piizes for large families- 
In 1924, in 144 departments, 54,096 prizes were awarded to the value of 
16,771,200 francs. By law of July 22, 1923, and July 13, 1925, 120 francs 
per annum is granted to every French family which has more than 3 children 
living for every child beyond the third under 13. 

Einauce. 

I. State Finance. 


The following figures show the budget estimates for 6 years : — 


Tears 

Revenue 

Expenditui’e i 

Francs 

23,402,487,566 

28.812,061,841 

88,187,180,618 

1 

Tears 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1923 

1924 
1926 

Francs 

21,621,000,000 

25,884,690,700 

38,150,844,678 

1926 

1927 
1628 

Francs 

87,408,739,468 

89,960,481,489 

42,160,682,661 

Francs 

37,338,389,202 

39,882,849,274 

41,527,952,171 
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The accounts of revenue and expenditure of the Government officials are 
examined by a special administrative tribunal {(Jour dea Comptes)^ instituted 
in 1807. 

Budget estimates in francs for the years 1927 and 1928; — 

Bsvsnue. 



1P27 

1928 

Taxes 

Monopolies and State Industries 
State Domains 

Various .... 

Exceptional Revenues 

Revenue from Algeria . 
Reparations .... 



36,319,650,000 

613,062,010 

405.705.000 
2,377,618 479 

230,000,000 

13,940,000 

100.500.000 

38,050,719,000 

532,365,245 

443,510,000 

2,775,153,406 

342,000,000 

16,935,000 

Total 



39,060,481,480 

42,160,682,651 

Bxpendituhe 

1 

1927 

1928 

Finance .... 

Military- 

Naval . . . . , 

Education .... 
foreign Affairs , 

Labour and Healtli 

Agricnltnre .... 
Public Works 

Colonies .... 



24,787,306,819 

5,209,610,645 

1,915,482,377 

2,056,514,080 

18G,'-)S0,669 

846,972,670 

258,041,097 

1,274.892,000 

373,130,227 

24,350,144,258 

6,210,751,790 

2,552,094,748 

2,567.384,560 

183,705,187 

942,874,950 

328,078,500 

2,033,233,176 

462,744,621 

Total (including all items) 


30,383,340,274 

41,527,952,171 


The budget estimates for 1928 as finally passed by the Legislature were as 
follows; revenue, 42,496,616,196 francs ; expenditure, 42,441,457,260 francs. 

The French National debt has grown from 28*6 millions sterling m 1800 
to 50*9 millions in 1815, 236*5 millions in 1848, 498 millions in 1871 ; 
1,367 millions on July 31, 1914 (34,188,147,969 francs) ; 5,898 millions on 
January 1, 1919 (147,472,421,289 francs) ; 9,609 millions on January 1, 1920 
(240,242,109,603 francs) ; 12,679 millions on March 31, 1922 (316,984,988,953 
francs), on December 31, 1923, 417,520,311,784 francs, and on March 31, 
1926, 506,234,227,000 francs. ^ 

On December 31, 1926, the internal debt of France stood as follows : — 


- 

Dec 81,1920 

3 per cent. Rentes 

5 per cent. Rentes 

4 per cent. Rentes, 1917 

4 per cent. Rentes, 1918 

6 percent. Rentes, 1920 

Amortizable 5 per cent rentes .... 
Amortizable 8 per cent, rentes 

Amortizable 8^ per cent, rentes 

National Defence Obligations, 1919 ... 



Francs 

19,740,404,900 

18,802,262.720 

8, 99s, 446, 600 
20,603,187,800 
27,574,519,333 
11,186,049,500 
2,666,706,500 
11,473,200 
14,492,894,000 

Total of all Long-dated debts . 



102,477,774,949 

Short-dated debts (2 to 10 years) . . . , 

Total of floating debt .... 

Advances by the Bank of Prance . . , , 



38 796,000.000 
62.538,884,500 
34, 000,000, 000 

Total Internal debt 



297,812,060,449 


On August 31, 1927, the total internal debt amounted to 294,957 millions 
^of francs. 
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The Foreign Debt on December 31, 1926, was made up as follows : — 


1. Debts owing to the Allied Governments : — 
Advances hy U.S. Treasury . 

Treasury Bonds of the British Treasury 


Dec. SI, 1926 


(dollars) 

( 7 .) 


2,933,173,899 

657,033,000 


2. Commercial Debts 

D.S. loan ol 1920 

U.S. loan of 1921 

U S. loan of 1924 . . 

U.S. Municipal loan to Lyons, Bordeaux and Marseilles 

Other mdet)todne«»s to the U.S 

Bonds issued in Great Britain 

Indebtedness to Bank of England 

Other indebtedness in Great Britain 

Dutcih Bank credits 

Argentine Benk credits 

Uruguayon Bank credits 


(dollars) 


(florins) 

(pesos) 

(pesos) 


74,184,700 

60,805,500 

90,780,900 

45.000. 000 
407,341,346 

2.675.000 

87.000. 000 

8.250.000 

25.000. 000 
18,463,906 

6,000.000 


The total foreign debt in francs (calculated at 150 francs to the £) is 
given at 219,777,856,000 francs. The annual charge on the foreign debt on 
December 31, 1926, amounted to 1,890,956,000 francs. 

II, Local Finance. 

For 1923, the revenue of the departments of France amounted to 
2,312,883,080 francs. The departmental debt stood at 2,378,852,524 francs. 

For the year 1928, the budget of the City of Paris was balanced at 
3,062,800,000 francs (24,700,000^.). On March 31, 1924, the debt of the 
City of Palis was 6,476,014,649 francs. 

Defence. 

I, Land Defences. 

France has a coastline of 1,760 miles, 1,304 on the Atlantic and 466 
on the Mediterranean, Its land frontier extends over 1,665 miles, of 
which 1,246 miles are along the Belgian, German, Swiss, and Italian 
frontiers, and 419 along the Spanish frontier. 

The permanent land defences of France now include the former German 
fortresses of Strassburg, Metz and Thionville, the former being in Alsace 
and the two latter in Lorraine, West of these lies the former first line of 
French permanent defences, namely the first* class fortresses of Yerdun, 
Toul, Epinal and Belfort. The experiences of the Great War, which brought 
to light the power of mobile heavy artillery, the fire of which could be 
observed and directed from aeroplanes against permanent defences, will 
affect profoundly the principles of permanent fortification, and it is doubtful 
if many even of the first-class fortresses will in future be maintained, while 
those of the second and third classes will almost certainly disappear in so 
far as they have been designed to meet land attack. On the other hand 
coast defences will probably be maintained. On the coast Toulon, Rochefort, 
Lorient, Brest, and Cherbourg are naval harbours surrounded by forts. 

11. Army. 

The French Army is divided into the Metropolitan and the Colonial 
Armies, both are under the War Minister, but the estimates for Colonial 
troops other than those maintained in Algeria, Tunis, and Morocco are 
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inchided in the budget of the Minister for the Colonies. The Metropolitan 
Army is divided into the AcHim Armi/, the Meserve Troops and the Terri- 
torial Army. The Ai’my, \Yith the exception of the Armies of Occupation 
is localised and territorialised in the military government of Paris, 20 Army 
Corps areas and the territories of Alsace and Lorraine. The normal 
composition of a Prench Army Corps is 2 infantry divisions, 1 regiment of 
cavalry, 1 artillery brigade of three regiments, 1 battalion of engineers, 
1 group and 1 company of observation balloons, and ad ni instrati ve services. 

The infantry division consists of 3 regiments of infantry each of 3 
battalions, and 1 regiment of artillery of 3 groups each of 3 batteries, The 
cavalry division consists of 3 cavalry brigades each of 2 regiments, 1 group 
of horse artillery, and 1 group of cyclist chasseurs. 

The peace establishment of the French Army provides for 5 Cavalry 
divisions and 32 divisions of the Active Metropolitan Army, of which 6 
are divisions mixfes, composed partly of native, partly of white troops, 
3 divisions of the Colonial Army quartered in France, 3 Algerian divisions, 
1 Tunisian division, 3 Moroccan divisions, of which a considerable part are 
quartered in France and on the Rhine, 4 Aviation brigades, 3 brigades of 
Tanks, and 39 regiments of Heavy Artillery not allotted to Army Corps. 
The establishment of the Active Metropolitan Army, exclusive of the 
North African troops, by units was at the end of 1927 as follows : — 



Divisions 

Regiments 

Battalions 

Independent 

Battalions 

Squadrons 

Independent 

Squadrons 

Groups 

Independent 

Groups 

Special Cm s 
or Batteries 

Flights 

Balloon 

Battalions 

Infantry 

32 

1D4 

456 

37 


__ 

6“ 


6 



Tanks 


28 

48 

— 



— 

— 

1« — 



Cavalry . 

5 

69 

— 

— 

276 

20“ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Artillery 

— 

94 


23* 


33 

819 

8 

10 

— 

— 

Engineers 

— 

15 

— 

11 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7- 

— 

— 

Air Force 

2 

16 


— 

— 


5 


17 

135 

6 


^ Light cyclists. * Armoured cars, * Artificers, 


The total number of aeroplanes in army service was 1, 429. 

The peace establishment of the Active Metiopoliian Army in 1927, was 
438,187, included in this is the Air Force establishment of 32,886. 
Enlistment for the Metropolitan Army is regulated by the law of April 1, 
1923j and is on a compulsory basis, but liberal exemptions are allowed. 
Service in the active army is for years, and from 1927, is to begin at the 
age of 21. At the end of this service the soldier remains on furlough {m 
disposihiliti) for 2 years, he then serves in the first reserve for 16 J years, 
and in the second reserve for 8 years. A plan has been approved in 
principle for reducing service in the active army to 1 year. It is proposed to 
bring the new term of service into application in 1930. 

The Reserve Troops form divisions correeponding to those in the Active 
Apny on mobilisation, in the same districts as those to which the Active 
divisions belong. The Territorial Army forms a second line and is similarly 
organised in divisions on mobilisation. The Customs Corps is organised in 
battalions as are the Chasseurs Forestiers, these are both recruited from men 
who have passed into the Territorial Army. 

The GendarTnerie is a police force recruited from the Army but performing 
civil duties in time of peace. There is a legion in each military district. 
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The strength of the Gendarmerie is 22, 996 (including the Garde Mtpiibluame)^ 
of whom about half are mounted. 

The Garde R4pi(il)licaine is also a police force and performs duties in Paris 
similar to those performed by the Gendarmerie in the districts. Its strength 
is 6,300. 

The Colonial Army is distinct from the Metropolitan^ and consists 
partly of white troops and partly of narive troops. In 1927, the white 
troops of the Colonial establishment numbered 59,000, the Foreign Legion 
numbered 10,000, and the coloured troops 180,000, making with the 
Metropolitan Array and Gondarnurie a total peace establishment of 717»483, 
The Colonial white troops are recruited either by voluntary enlistment, or 
by voluntary transfer from the Metropolitan Army. 

The organisation of the Colonial Army and North African troops by 
units is as follows: — 


Infantry (white) 

Infantry (white, 
colonial and native) 

Cavalry 

ArtlUery 

Regiments (8 bat- 


Zouaves Regts. . 

6 

Chassuers Regts. ‘ 


Field Regts. 

10 

tehons) , 

10 

Tirailleur Regts. 


(d’Afnque) ; 

6 

Heavy Regt. 

1 

Battalions . 

3 

(Moroccan and 


Spahis Regts . , 

12 

Field groups 

8 

Companies . 

3 

Algerian . , 

40 

Mixed „ I 

S 



Foreign Legion 


Mixed Regts. 






(Regts.) . 

2 

(part white, 








part Moroccan) 

6 







Senegalese Regts. 

15 







Tonkinese ,, 

4 







Annaniites ,, 

1 







Malagese , , 

4 






The administration of the French Army consists of a General Staff and 
of a number of departments, all under the War Minister. In questions of 
strategy and of higher military policy the War Minister is assisted by a 
Council called the Conseil Snpiricur de la Guerre^ consisting of himself as 
Presidentj the Marshals of France and twelve selected generals, of whom one 
must be Chief of the General Staff. 

in September, 1919, it was decided that the uniform of the Army should 
be tlie horizon-blue dress with kepi. The Chasseurs or Light Infamtry 
battalions were, however, permitted to keep their distinctive dark blue uniform. 
Khaki was adopted for Colonial and North African troops, and navy blue for 
the Air Force. 

The French infantry is armed with the Lebel magazine rifle : calibre *316. 
The French field gun is the 7*5 cm. (2 *95 in.) Q.F., sliielded gun. The 
French howitzer is the 10*6 cm. (3*85 in.) howitzer, and as the result of the 
war the French Army possesses a large variety of heavy guns of all calibres. 

Navy. 

Under the Washington Treaty, whose proT^isions affect her very slightly, 
France was allowed to retain ten capital ships, but France was lost in 
Quiberon Bay on August 26, 1922, and the nine remaining displace 197,670 
metric tons, while her replacement tonnage is 177,800 metric tons (176,000 
tons). She is not called upon to scrap any ship until 1930, though she may 
begin to build earlier if she wishes. In replacement tonnage she is es- 
tablished as the equal of Italy. The current shipbuilding programme (to 
be completed by 1929) comprises 6 cruisers of 10,000 tons (of which one is 
completed), 3 cruisers of 7,880 tons (completed), 21 fiotilla leaders^ (of 
which 6 are completed), 36 destroyers (16 completQ,d), and 62 subm^ines, 
of three distinct types. The whole tendency is thus to devote attention to 
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cruisers and the flotillas. The air service, which is an integral part of the 
Navy, is to be developed, and the ex-battleship Bicbrn (discontinued in 1920) 
has been completed as an aircraft-carrier. The coast defences are now under 
the control of the Navy, and have been reorganized in four coast ‘naval 
frontier ’ districts, in relation to 4 divisions of aircraft (40 flotillas), while a 
fifth division (10 flotillas) is attached to the active fleet. The inclusion of 
ex-enemy light cruisers, destroyers, and submarines in the Fleet strengthened 
it where it was weakest, but these vessels will soon need replacement. 
The naval frontier districts include considerable forces of destroyers, sub- 
marines, and mine-layers. The chief stations are Dunkirk, Cherbourg, Brest, 
Rochefort, Toulon, Corsica, Bizerta, Oran, Algiers, and Bona. 

The total naval expenditure in 1927-28, amounted to 1,837,778,819 francs, 
as compared with 1,761,419,386 francs in 1926-27. 

The Navy is under the supreme direction of the Minister of Marine, 
assisted by a Chief of the Staff. The latter has charge of all that 
concerns preparation for war, and is commander-in-chief designate. There 
are two sub-chiefs of the staff, of whom one is in charge of various 
sections, and the other of the work of the Military Cabinet. The central 
administration embraces the directorates of personnel^ maUricl^ and artillery, 
the works section, the finance department, the services of submarine defences, 
hydrography, and a central flying service. In addition to these are 
the Superior Council of the Navy, which advises the Minister on high 
policy, and several special committees. For purposes of administration the 
French coasts are divided into five maritime arrondissements, having their 
headquarters at the naval ports of Cherbourg, Brest, Lorient, Rochefort, and 
Toulon, each under a vice-admiral, but Lorient and Rochefort are being 
reduced. Two flag-officers are inspectors-general and commanders-in-chief 
designate in the Channel and Mediterranean. 

The French navy is manned partly by conscription and partly by volun- 
tary enlistment. By the channel of the ‘ Inscription Maritime, ’ which was 
introduced by Colbert, and on the lists of which are the names of all male 
individuals of the ‘maritime population,’ France was formerly provided with 
a reserve of 114,000 men, of whom about 25,500 were usually serving with 
the fleet ; now large numbers are taken from the shore for engine-room and 
other duties. 

Certain ex-enemy vessels allotted to France are included in the following 
summary — 4 cruisers, one flotilla leader, 12 destroyers, and 10 submarines. 
In addition to the units enumerated below, the aircraft carrier E^arn was 
placed in commission during 1927. 
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Battle Fleet. 


1 

Armour 





1 




Torjiedo 

Tubes 


Max. 

speed 

Name ' 

, .2 a 

' ft 

4A 

BO 

§ 

Armament 

li 

1 




i 




1,9^ Class Battleships. Knots 


1911 

1912 

/Jean Bart(lP30). 

] 



12 12in. ; 22 5*5iii. 


28,000 
j 29,000 

iCourbPt (1930) . 
Pans (1934) 
/Bretagne (1934) . 

V2S,400 

\ 

10| 

12 

4 

1913 

{Lorraine (1936). 
iProvence (1935) . 

|23,550 

10| 

17 

10 13*4 in., 18 5*5in, 

4 



piderot . 
1909 {Voltaire . 
iCondorcet . 


Ind Class Battleships. 


}18,560 11 


12 


4 12in. 12 9*4iD. . 


Armoured Cruisers. 


1904 

Victor Hugo 

12,416 

6| 

8 

1905 

J. Michelet 

13,300 

} 0| 

0 

1900 

Ernest Renan . 

13,644 


1907 

Edgar Quinet • 

j-14,100 j 

6| 

6 

1008 

W. Rousseau . 



4 7*6iii. ; 14 6*4in. 
4 7*6iii. ; 12 6*4in. 

14 7*6iii. 


2 22,500 I 19 

I 


2 

1 27,500 1 

22 

0 

!/29,OOOV 

22 


,l8G,000/j 

23 

2 

140,000 

23 


Cruisers. 


1926 

1923 

1924 
1924 
1915 
1911 
1914 
1913 


Duquesne . 

10,^00 


— 

f8 8 in. 

8 2.9in. A A. 

6 

130,000 

Duguay-Trouin 1 



1 

{ 




Lamotte Picquet j 

7,880 

-/ 

2 

ts e-lin. 

; 4 2 9in. AA. 

12 

100,000 

Primauguet j 



S 





Metz . 

5,200 

— 


8 5*9m ; 

2 2 -gin. A A. 

2 

45,000 

Mulliouse . 

4,480 

- 

iJ 

7 6 -Pin. ; 

2 2'9in. AA. 

2 

35,515 

Strasbourg . 

4,842 

-f 

.2 1 

7 5 9in. ; 

2 2'9in. AA. 

4 

36,000 

Thionville , 

3,350 

-J 


8 S'Oin. ; 

1 2-9in. AA, 

7 

25,000 


34 

34-5 

28 

28 

27 

27 


Aircraft Carrier. 

1920 1 Bto . . 1 21,800 1 Si j — 1 8 6-liu. ; 6 2-9in. AA. 1 4 1 40,000 | 21 

The four older cruisers are all ex-German except the Thionville, which 
was Austrian. Three cruisers of 10,000 tons, armed with 8 Sin. guns, 
named Tourmlle, Suffrenj and Colbert are under construction. During and 
since the war over 50 sloops and despatch vessels have been built. 


. Production and Industry 

I. Ageioulttjbb. 

Of the total area of France, including Alsace and Lorraine (186,101,760 
acres) 24,710,440 acres were under forests in 1924, 11,786,200 acres 
were returned as moor and uncultivated land, and 84,053,175 acres, of 
which 56,495,000 acres were arable, were returned as nnder crops, fallow an^Sy 
grass. Of the forest area (24,710,439 acres), 17,297,308 acres belong 

E r 2 ' 
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private owners, 4,942,088 acres to communes, and 2,471,043 acres to the 
government. 

The following tables show the area under the leading crops and the 
production (1 metric ton = 2205 lbs. ) for three years : — 


Crop 

Area (1,000 acres) 

Produce (1,000 metric tons) 

1924 

1925 

1920 

1924 

1925 

1926 

WLeat 

Mixed Com .... 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Potatoes j 

Beetroot, sugar 

13,620 

244 

2,196 

1,704 

S,63G 

3,615 

501 

13,897 

i335 

2,147 

1,727 

8,599 

3,620 

536 

13,122 

210 

1,982 

1,727 

1 8,780 

1 3,652 

1 572 

7,653 

120 

1,022 

1,046 

4,485 

16,350 

5,778 

8,990 

124 

1,109 

1,027 

4,756 

15,196 

5,371 

6,308 

99 

766 

998 

5,285 

11,136 

4,860 


In 1927, wheat production was estimated at 7,738,952 tons; oats, 
5,507,411 tons; rye, 934,734 tons; barley, 1,209,902 tons; mixed corn, 
105,365 tons; potatoes, 17,144,990 ; beetroot (sugar). 5,673,018. 

The annual production of wine and cider appears as follows : — 


Year 

Under Vines, 
acres 

Wine produced 
thousands of 
gallons 

Wine Import, 
thousands of 
gallons 

Wine Export, 
thousands of 
gallons 

Cider pro- 
duced 1,000's 
of gallons 

1900 

1024 

1925 

1926 

3,974,970 ! 

8,002,718 
3,525,857 
3,351,695 

1 1,441,330 

1,606,000 

1 1,473,042 

892,410 

114,760 

200,200 

185,856 

280,312 

41,010 

49,286 

31,806 

86,803 

647,000 

627,550 

217,338 

270,534 


The production of fruits (other than for cider making) and nuts for 1927, 
is given in metric tons, as follows (figures for 1926 in brackets) : — Apples 
and pears 308,560 (150,107), plums 77,226 (38,286), peaches 21,762 (11,814), 
apricots 8,225(5,011), chestnuts 218,984 (198,731), walnuts 51,045(19,963). 

On December 31, 1926, the numbers ol farm animals were : Horses, 
2,893,960 ; mules, 184,810 ; asses, 263,630 ; cattle, 14,482,440 ; sheep and 
lambs, 10,775,260 ; pigs, 5,776,900 ; goats, 1,388,490. 

Silk culture, with Government encouragement {primes), is earned on in 
24 departments of France-most extensively in Card, DrOme, Ard^che, Tar 
and Tauclnse. Silk production for 4 years : — 


Year 

Number of 
producers 

Quantities of 
eggs put into 
incubation 

Total 

production 

1 Total value of 

produce 



Kilogs 

1000 Kilogs. 

1000 Francs. 

1924 

75,168 

2,108 

4,224 

76,989 

1925 

69,592 

1,089 

3,390 

66,762 

1926 

67,520 

1,935 

8,173 

100,204 

1927 

70,254 

1,886 

3,012 

85,200 


II. AKD Metals. 

The following are statistics of the leading mineral and metad products 
for 3 years in thousands of metric tons ; — 
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Mineral 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Metal 

Products 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Coal .... 
Lienite . . . 

44,011 

944 

47,056 

987 

51,408 

1,05b 

Pig iron . . . 
Finished iron 

7,U03 

8,495 

9,393 

Iron ore . . . 

28,992 

35,763 

89,480 

and steel . . 
Worked steel . 

4.860 

G,900 

4,904 

7,440 

5,486 

8,430 


In 1927 the production of coal and lignite was 52,846,698 metric tons, 
and of iron, 43,500,000 metric tons. 

The production of ores for three years, in metric tons, is as follows : — 


Ores 

1924 

1925 

l92b 

Ores 

1024 

1925 

Lead, zinc, 




Manganese . 

3,700 

3,10U 

silver . , 

39,900 

30.800 

52,300 

Salt . . . 

l,2Sb,600 

1,348,200 

Copper . . 

118 


9,600 

Alsace potash 



Antimony , 

3,400 

3.200 

2,900 

products . 

1,050,000 

1,189,100 

Gold . . . 

68,000 

57,400 

69,800 







2 , 62 "/ 

1,442,000 

1,290,300 


III. Manupactttres. 


Sugar. 1925-26, there were 107 sugar works, employing 23,086 men, 
873 women, and 348 children. The yield of sugar during 12 years 
(expressed in metric tons of refined sugar) was : — 


Years ] 

Tons 

Years 

Tons 

Years 

Tons 

Y^ars 1 

1 Tons 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 ' 
1910-17 

302,961 

135,899 

185,435 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 
1910-20 

200,265 

107,841 

155,101 

1920-21 

1021-22 

1022-28 

806,041 

278,278 

445,308 

1928-24 

1924- 25 

1925- 20 

440,773 

760,280 

1 678,645 


Alcohol . — In 1906, 59,616 thousands of gallons of alcohol were produced; 
in 1921, 34,184; in 1922, 38,126; in 1923, 39,314; in 1924, 43,168 ; in 
1925, 44,264 ; and in 1926, 32,658. 

Cotton. —In 1928, there were 11,004,400 spindles, 131,400 looms and 
268 textile printing machines n^ed in the cotton industry which employed a 
total number of 188,630 operatives. 

ly. Fisheries. 

For the French fisheries, including those of Algeria, the following are ' 
statistics for 1925 (the latest availalde): — Persons employed, 131,600; sailing 
boats, 20,289 ; steamers, 635 ; motor boats, 2,387 ; value of products, 
840,100,000 francs. 

Commerce. 

In French statistics General Trade includes all goods entering or leaving 
France, while Special Trade includes only imports for home use and exports 
of French origin. 

The chief subdivisions of the special trade in thousands of franca and in 
tons were for two years : — 



1 Imports 1 

Exports 


1926 1 

1927 

1926 

1927 

Food products 
Raw materials 
Manufactured 
goods . 

Tons 

5,073,278 

88,958,985 

1,361,778 

loOO 

francs 

11,594,914 

40,434,903 

7,568,504 

Tons 

G,591,79'J 

41,623,474 

1,148,678 

, 1000 
francs 
18,87%010 
33,190.649 

5,784,096 

Tons 

1,423,107 

26,336,136 

4,789,263 

1000 

francs 

5,079,362 

16,784,102 

37,814,466 

T<ins 

1,431,748 

31,182.822 

5,436,886^ 

1000 

francs 

5,381,388 

10,780,531 

83,059,808 

Total . 

45,898,986 

59,598,821 

49,358,947 

63,852,760 

32,648,604 

59,677,98" 

88,050,956 

55,224,717 
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The chief articles of import and export (special trade) were in millions 
of francs : — 


Imports 

1026 

1927 

Exports 

1926 

1927 

Wine 

1,307*9 

2,227*1 

Timber . 

460*6 

464*8 

Wool 

5,444*0 

5,527*5 

Textiles, silk . 

4,456*1 

3,233*5 

Cereals 

1,933*5 

4,536*7 

„ cotton. 

3,312*1 

3,456*4 

Baw cotton 

4,457*5 

3,896*1 

Wine 

975*2 

1,011*1 

Coal and coke . 

3,683*6 

8,850*8 

Raw silk and yam . 

421*0 

481*C 

Coflee 

2,26f.*0 

1,541*8 

Soaps and perfumes 

940*2 

771*9 

Oil seeds and fruits 

2,781*3 

2,315*7 

Iron and steel . 

2,662*0 

[ 2,903*0 

Sugar 

932*7 

624*7 

Pearls 

2,316*7 

1 2,407 0 

Petroleum 

2,327*9 

1,486*9 

Automobiles . 

2,568*0 

1,728*2 

Machinery 

i 1,407*1 

996*0 

Chemical products . 

8,501*4 

i 3,127*1 

Copper . 

1,811*6 

700*1 

Glass 

465*3 

i 451 *5 

Cast iron and steel . 

263*3 

]30*5 

Clothing 

2,8s6*l 

2,138*3 

Hides and skins 

1,557*9 

1,049*8 

Rubber goods . 

1,871*5 

966*5 

Silk .... 

2,865*2 

1,678*1 

Table fruits 

527 2 

569 9 

Chemicals . 

1.274*7 

998*8 

Vegetables 

2C1*2 

156*5 


The chief imports for home use and exports of home goods are to and from 
the following countriesj in thousands of francs 



Imports 

Exports 

Countries 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

United Kingdom 
Germany 

Belgium 
Switzerland . 

Spain . 

Italy . . . 

United States 

Brazil . 

Argentina 

0,515,944 

4,969,222 

4,402,523 

1,035,225 

1,050,026 

2,325,568 ! 

7,912,402 

1,566,494 

2,149,227 

6,463,989 

4,213,296 

3,736,089 

780,252 

1,420,1.31 

1,457,559 

7,061,257 

1,068,700 

2,339,562 

10,707,899 

4,446,770 

9,406,061 

8,688,686 

1,^26,678 

2,597,241 

8,912,784 

638,291 

1,238,049 

10,178,610 

6,475,043 

7,672,436 

8,412,064 

1,714,226 

2,048.782 

3,605,055 

539,460 

1,136,243 


The following table gives the declared value, in pounds sterling, of the 
more important articles consigned to the United Kingdom from France in 
four years according to Board of Trade returns : — 


Staple Imports into U.K. 

! 1923 

1924 

1 1925 

1926 

Apparel Ac. 

Silk manufactures 

Woollen goods , 

Artificial silk manufactures 
Fancy goods 

Wine 

Ornamental feathers . 

Gloves 

Motor-cars 

£ 

1 2,586,147 

i 0,381,246 
3,520,712 
68,602 
1.037,116 
2,629,081 
489,408 
641.605 
1,231,771 

£ 

8,691,371 
11,693,583 
4,726,389 
121,638 
966,919 
2,804,980 
571,809 ! 

560,761 
1,556,685 

£ 

8,264,316 

9,784,890 

6,179,323 

937,006 

880,827 

2,706,970 

298,337 

627,396 

2,387,640 

£ 

2,066,568 

7,484,063 

8,840,853 

1,026,052 

803,313 

2,992,802 

105,883 

261,669 

1,338,844 


The total quantity of wine imported into the United Kingdom from France 
in 1923 was 2,772,462 gallons; in 1924, 3,195,260 gallons; in 1925, 
8,184,438 gallons ; and in 1926, 3,541,207 gallons. 

The following table exhibits the value, according to Board of Trade 
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returns, of the principal articles of British produce consigned from the United 
Kingdom to France in four years : — 


Staple Exports from U. K. 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 


£ 

£ 

4 

£ 

Woollen and Worsted . 

1,024,060 

799,262 

849,458 

675,108 

Iron and steel . . . ‘ 

2,4ro;294 

2,274,532 

1,324,164 

1,059,039 

Coal . . . . ■ 

23,117,659 

16,812,032 

10,11s, 093 

3,155,013 

Cotton yam . , . ‘ 

1,166,933 

1,717,849 

1,213,477 

1,289,062 

Machinery . . . * 

3,075,381 

2,506,319 

2,525,523 

1,912,860 


Total ti’ade between France and United Kingdom for 5 years (in thousands 
of pounds) : — 


- 

1923 

j 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Imports from Prance into U,K. 
Exports to France from U,K. 

58,462 

49,258 

66,578 

41,714 

65,042 

31,026 

59,176 

20,384 

63,477 

23,636 


Shipping and Navigation. 

On December 31, 1925, the French mercantile navy comprised 16,474 
(16,292 in 1924) vessels vithca net tonnage of 2,122,450. 

Shipping m foreign trade in 1927, and its distribution among French 
ports, is shown as foUows with cargoes only : — 


- 

Entered (1927) 

Cleared (1927) 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

French . 


9,296 

18,716,607 

8,280 

11,489,498 

Foreign , 


18,207 

85,339,159 

16,551 

30,443.585 

Total . 


27,508 

49,054,766 

24,781 

41,933,083 

Marseille 


4,040 

10,523,751 

4,200 

9,962,479 

Le Havre 


2,741 

6,462.449 

2,lb2 

5,691,288 

Cherbourg 


1,123 

10,725,559 

1,129 

10.635,174 

Bordeaux 


1,572 

2,315,359 

1,136 

1,390,271 

Boulogne 


2;388 

4,089,362 

2,371 

3,046,355 

Dunkirk. 


2,141 

3,430,206 

2,035 

3,420,860 

Rouen . 


2,639 

2,439,411 

947 

646,122 

Calais . 


1,986 

1,750,062 

1,988 

1,239,912 

Nantes . 


547 

583,712 

277 

260,122 

St. Nazaire . 


292 

521,884 

234 

327,884 

La Rochelle . 


316 

854,091 

100 

436,063 

Dieppe , 


1,376 

775,907 

1,206 

602,159 

Cette . 


1,018 

742,020 

878 

628,692 

Caen 


583 

416,005 

530 

302,797 


Internal Commxinications. 

L Eivbes, Railways, eto. 

In 1926, there were in France 25,000 miles of national roads, 11,400 
miles of departmental roads, 400,000 miles of local roads, making a total of 
436,400 miles. Of the total 24,601 miles are improved roads. 
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In 1924. tlieie were 4,222 miles of navigable rivers with a total traflBc 
of 19*44 million tons, and 3,291 miles of canals with a total traffic of 17 
million tons. 

By a law of July 11, 1842, the construction of railways was left mainly to 
companies, superintended, and if necessary assisted, by the State ; which now 
constructs lines vrliich the companies work, and works on its own account one 
important State system. There are lines of local interest subventioned by 
the State or by the departments. The coniJessions granted to the six great 
companies expire at various dates from 1950 to 1960, till when (by a Con- 
vention made on June 28, 1921), tbe State guarantees to them working 
expenses and the interest and redemption of capital and loans. 

The length of principal lines open for traffic in 1926 was 25,808 miles, 
made up as follows; State, 5,610 miles: Nord, 2,374 miles; Est, 3,116 
miles; Paris -Orleans, 4,630 miles; Paris-Lyons-Meditenanean, 6,064 
miles ; Midi, 2,608 miles ; Alsace-Lorraine, 1,402 miles. The total receipts 
for 1927 of all the seven companies was 13,262,300,000 francs; for 1926, 
12,835,249,0110 francs. ‘VToiking expenses in 1927 amounted to 
10,903,100,000 francs and financial charges, 2,680,900,000 francs, the deficit 
on the year being 321,700,000 francs. 

It has been decided to electrify the whole French railway system. In 
December, 1926, was opened the newly electrified section of the Orleans 
railway from Paris to Yierzon, a distance of 127 miles. Important sections 
of the Medi Railway have also been electrified, namely between Bordeaux 
and Arcachon and between Dax and Toulouse. 

The following table gives particulars of air traffic for 5 years ; — 


1 

Tears , 

1 

Miles of 
airway 

Mileage 
flo'vn (m 
thousands 
of miles) 

Passengers 

carried 

Freight 
(1,000 lbs.) 

Mail 

(1,000 lbs ) 

Load 

Pas.sengers 
per trip 

Mail and 
treight 
per trip 
lbs. 

3921 ! 

3,556 

1,400 

10,619 

577 

77 

1-63 

101 

1923 : 

5,538 

1,740 

9,502 

1,227 

370 

1*27 

213 

1023 ' 

4, >*40 

2,105 

11,638 

2,136 

724 

1*17 

2S7 

1924 1 

4.035 

2,267 

10,729 

1,935 

1,175 

1*42 

263 

1925 ; 

6,000 

8,000 

19,768 

2,092 

1,903 

” 

— 


II. Posts and Telegraphs. 

In 1924, the receipts on account of posts, telegraphs, and telephones, 
amounted to 1,718 million francs ; the expenditure to 1,604 million francs. 
The number of ordinary letters carried in 1924, was 1,670 millions, and of 
registered letters 86 millions. 

The total length of the telegraphic lines in 1924, was 221,616 miles. 
In 1924, there were despatched 47,922,687 telegrams, of which 42,192,667 
were internal and 5, 730,020 international. In 1924, gross telegraph receipts 
were 288,000,000 francs. 

In 1924, the telephone systems in France had 148,050 miles of line; 
number of subscribers (1924) 665,000 ; number of conversations 808,433,000. 

Money and Credit. 

The nominal value of the French money coined in France during the 
past years was : — 
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Year 

Gold 

1 Sliver 

Nickel and 
Bronze 

Total 

1014-1921 .... 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

165,002,990 

585,580,361 

137,158,781 

887,742,132 

1924 ..... 

— 

— 

210,814,724 

210,814,724 

1925 

— 

— 

1 136,165,058 

1 136,165,038 

1920 



1 37,691,315 

! 37, .591,315 


Tlie ordinary savings-banks numbered 558 (with about 1, 800 branch offices) 
on December 31, 1926 ; the number of depositors was 8,872,883, with deposits 
to the value of 11,203,542,715 francs, representing an average of francs 1319*01 
to each depositor. The National savings-banks, on December 31, 1925, held 
deposits and interest amounting to 3,935,727,157 francs due to 7,417,740 
depositors, representing an average of 630*60 francs per acconnt. 

The Bank of France, founded in 1800, and placed under State control in 
1806, has the monopoly (since 1848) of issuing bank notes. The present 
privileges of the Bank were last renewed on December 20, 1918, for a 
turther 25 years, i e., until December 31, 1945. The capital of the Bank is 
fixed at 182,500,000 francs. 

The situation of the bank on February 16, 1928, and on March 3, 1927, 
was : — 



February 16, 1928 

March 3, 1927 

Gold 

Silver 

Advances to the Public . 

Advances to the State 

Notes in circulation 

Capital and Keserve .... 

1000 francs 
6,643,831 
342,985 
1,721,732 
22,760,000 
57,962,176 
500,777 

1000 francs 
5,547,828 

841,087 

1.945,335 

29,700,000 

52,462,400 

434,932 


At the outbreak of war the maximum note issue of the Bank of France 
was 6*800 million francs ; on August 5, 1914, it was raised to 12,000 million 
francs ; the amount was increased on successive occasions, the last having 
been December 7, 1925, when the maximum was fixed at 58,500 million 
francs. 

The following are the principal banks : — The Credit Foncier de France, 
founded in 1862, which lends money on mortgage ; the Credit Lyonnais, 
founded iu 1863 ; the Soci4t(S G4nerale, founded in 1864; the Comptoir- 
Natioiiale d'Esconipte de Paxis ; Banqne de Paris et des Pays Bas ; and the 
Banque Nationale de Crddit. 

Money, Weights, and Measnres. • 

The Franc of 100 centimes was in normal conditions of the value of 94d. 
or 25*225 francs to the pound sterling. 

Gold coins in common use are 20 and 10 franc pieces. The 20 franc 
gold piece weighs 6*4516 grammes 900 fine, and thus contains 5*80645 
grammes of fine gold. Silver coins in common use are 5, 2, 1, and half 
franc pieces. The 5-franc silver piece weighs 25 grammes *900 fine, and 
thus contains 22*5 grammes of fine silver. The franc^ piece weighs 5 
grammes *835 fine, and contains 4*176 grammes of fine silver. There are 
also 26, 10, and 6 centime pieces in nickel and bronze perforated in the 
centre and consisting of 760 parts copper and 250 parts nickel, and weighing 
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respectively 5, 4 and 2 grammes. These tokens are in place of the former 
bronze coins of 10 and 5 centimes, and the coins of pure nickel of 25 
centimes which, though they have not altogether disappeared from circu- 
lation, are no longer minted. There are also aluminium coins of 2 francs, 
1 franc and 50 centimes. * 

Since May 1920, no silver coins have been struck, while gold coins have 
not been issued since 1915, save only in 1921 when coins to the value of 
about 4 million francs were minted. (See mintage table above.) The actual 
metal currency in circulation is composed of token coins in aluminium- 
bronze (2 franc, 1 franc and 60 centimes), bronze-nickel coins (25, 10 and 
6 centimes), and the old bronze pieces (10 and 5 centimes) or pure nickel 
(25 centimes). Total value of token coins in circulation on December 31, 
1925, 921,125,970 francs. 

There is a double standard of value, gold and silver, the ratio being 
theoretically 15 J to 1. Of silver coins, however, only 6-franc pieces are legal 
tender, and of these the free coinage has been suspended since 1879. 

The metric system of weights and measures is in general use in France. 


Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Of France in Great Britain. 

Ambassador. — M. A. de Fleuriau, G.C.V.O. (appointed October 24, 1924). 
Counsellor. — M. Roger Gambon, C.V.O. 

First Secretary. — M. Truelle. 

Third Secretary.— Dumaine. 

Attachis. — Pierre Saffroy and Comte Andre de Limur. 

Military Attachi.—G^&wQisX de Brigade Maurice Despres, K. C.V.O. 

Naxal Attachi. — Capitaine de Vaisseau Thouroude, C.V.O., D.S.O. 
Commercial AttacTii. — Vicomtede Poulpiquet du Halgouet. 

Financial AttacM. — Henri Pouyanne. 

Secretary- Archivist — Comte La Combe. 

Consul-General in London. — C. R. Campana. 

There are also French Consuls at — Cardiff, Dublin, Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Manchester (V.O.), Newcastle, Southampton (V.C.), and other 
places. 

2. Of Great Britain in France. 

Ambassador.— Sit William G. Tyrrell, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.O.V.O., 
Appointed February 20, 1928. 

First Secretary — R. F. Wigram. 

Second Secretary. — K. Holman, M.C, 

Third Secretaries. — F. R. H. Millar, R. J. Bowker, and D. W. Lascelles. 
Superintending Archivist. — ^W. E Fuller, O.B.E. 

Naval Attae7A.—C3,-pta.ui J. M. Pipon, O.M.G., M.V.O., O.B.E,, R.N. 
Military Attach^.— Colonel H. Needham, C.M.G., D.S.O, 

Air Attache. — Wing Commander J. R. W. Smyth-Pigott, D.S.O. 
Commercial Counsellor. — J. R. Cahill, C.M.G. 

Commercial Secretary, — A. H. S. Yeames. 

Consul-General.— B.. G. A. Mackie, C.B.E. 

There are British Consular Representatives at Ajaccio, Bordeaux, Brest , 
Calais, Cherbourg, Dunkirk, Havre, Lille, Lyons, Marseilles (C.G.), Nantes, 
Nice, Rouen, Strasbourg (C.G.), and other towns. 
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Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning France. 

1. Official Publications. 

Agriculture . — Statistique agricole aunuelle. — Statistique des Forets soumisee au 
regime forestier. Statistique agricole decenuale.— Cora]»te des depeuses du Minist^re de 
I’Agnculture.— Rapport sur renseignement agncole.— Report by L. S. Sackville on the 
Tenure of Land in France. Fol. London, 1870. 

Bibliographie g6n6rale de I’liistoire de la France. Published by the Directors of the 
National Library. Paris. 

Commerce -—Tableau general du commerce de la France. (Annual.) Paris. Commerce 
de la France. (Monthly.) Mouiteur officiel du commerce. Foreign Office Reports. (Annual 
series.) liondon. Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kangdom with Foreign 
Countries, &c. London. 

Finan^ Coniptes g^nerauz de Tadministration des Finances. Bulletin de statistique 
et de legislation coinparee. (Monthly.) Pans. La situation flnanciere de.s communes. 
Budget general de la France. (Annual.) Paris. Foreign Office Reports, London. 

Foreign Office List. (Annual ) London. 

Industries, Mining, &c. Album de statistique graphique du Mmistfere des Tiavaux 
publics. Paris. Almanach de la co-operation fran^aise.— Bulletin de 1' office du travail. 
(Monthly.)— La petite mdustne. 2 vols. Pans, lb96.— Statistique des graves et des 
recoiirs A la conciliation, &c.— Repartition des salaires du personnel ouvner dans les 
manufactures de I'etat et des eompagnies de chemin de fer, 1890.— Salaires et dur6e du 
travail dans I’industrie franqaise. 3 vols — Bulletin officiel du Ministere de I’inteneur. 
Rapports des inspecteurs divisionuaires du travail. — Statistique de I'lndustne min6rale et 
des appareils a vapeur. (Annual.) 

Instruction, Religion, &c. Bulletin de rmstruction publique. (Weekly.) Annuaire 
da la Presse. Statistique de 1‘enseignement primaire. (Annual.) Rapport sur le budget 
des cultes. — Rapport sur I’Organwatijm et la Situation de rEnsemnement primaire 
publique en France pr6sent6 auMiniatre de FInsiamction Publique. Paris, 1900.— L’En- 
seignement Professiouel Rapport de M. Bnat, Conseil sup6rieur du Travail. Paris, 1905. 

Justice and Crime Compte de la justice cnmmelle. (Annual.)— Compte de la justice 
civile et commerciale. (Annual.)— Gazette des tnbunaux.— Statistique penitential re. 

Money and Credit :— Comptes reudus sur les operations du credit fongier de I^nce. 
Rapports sur les operations de la Caisse nationale d Epargne. Rapports sur les operations 
des Caisses d’ Epargne privies —Rapports du Gouvemeur et des Censeurs de la Banque de 
France.- Rapports sur Tadiuinistration des nionnaies et medailles. 

Navy -—Annuaire de la Marine et des Colonies. (See also the Annual Budget General. 

Pauperism Rapport par la Commission superieure de la Caisse des retraits pour la 
vieillesse,— Etablissements gen6raux de bienfaisance. 

Population : — Reports on the 19i t Cen'-us, published by the Ministry of the Interior. 

Railways, Posts, &;c. Statistiqnes des chemins de fer frangais, Documents Principaxu. 
— Statistiques des chemins de fer frangaia, Documents divers. (Annual.)— Album de 
statistique graphique an inmistdre des travaux publics. Statistique des chemius de fer 
franQais. (Annual.) — Relev4 du tonnage des merchandises transport^es sur les fieuves, 
canamc, et rivieres. 2 vols. (Annual .^Statistique de la navigation int6rieure. 2 vol.«?. 
(Annual.) 

Shipping, Fisheries Tableau g6u^ral du commerce de la Prance. Part II. Tableau 
g^m^raJ des mouvements du cabotage. (Annual.) Statistique des PSches Maritimes. 
(Annual.) 

Statistics (General) Almanach national. Journal officiel.— Annuaire statistique,— 
Annuaire statistique de la ville de Paris. 

Bulletin de la Statistique gen^rale de la France. (Quarterly, with a montlily supplement.) 

La Prance Pinancifere et l^conomique. Vol. I. Finances Publique. Paris, 1919, 

Guide Officiel de la Navigation inteneure. Dr0ss6 par les soins du Minist^e des 
Travaux Publics (Direction de la Navi^tion). Nouvelle edition augmentee de I’Alsace, de 
la Lorraine et des pays RhSnans. Paris, 1921. 

2. Non-Offioial Publications. 

Annuaire G6n4iral de la Prance et de I’Etranger. First issue, 1919. Paris. 

The Anglo-French Review (No. 1, February, 1919). London. 

Archer (J),), Corsica : The Scented Isle. London, 1924. 

Ardouin-Dumazet (M.), Voyage en France. (A series of extensive travel books 
relating to all T'arts of Prance). Pans, 1909. 

Aulneau (J.), Le Rbin et la France. Paris, 1921. 

Baedeker" » Paris and its Environs, 19th edition. London, 1924 ; Northern Prance. 
5th ed. Leipzig, lOOn ; Southern Prance and Corsica, 6th ed. Leipzig, 1914. 

BartUUmy (J.), Le Gouvernemeiit de la France. Paris, 1919. English translation by 
J. B, Morris. London, 1924, 
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Batiii (G de la), and Fi'kd»)m,in (G.)) A History of the French People. London and 
New York, 1923. 

Baudrillart (H. J. L.), Les Populations agricoles de la Prance. 3 senes. Paris, 1885-93. 

Beaumont^J times (J. L.), The Story of Prance, 1814-1D14. London. 1916 

Blache (P. Vidal de la;, Tableau de la Geographie de la Prance. Paris, 1903. 

Block (Maurice), Diclionnaire de PAdminlstration frangaise. New ed. Paris, 1898. 

Bodley (J. E. C-), France. 2iid. ed. London, 1902. 

BopJin (Max von), Voiu Kaiseireich zur Repuhlik. Eine franzdsische Kulturgesehichte 
des lOten Jahrhundert. Berlin, 1917. 

Bourgeois (Fjiiiile). History of Modern France, 2 vols. Cambridge and London, 1919. 

Boutmy (E. G.), Iltndes de Droit Constitutionnel. Pans, 1885. English Translation 
by E. M. Dicey. London, 1891. 

Brisaaud (Jean), A History of French Public Law London, 1915 

Browne (Arthur S.), French Law and Customs for the Anglo-Saxon. 3rd edition. 
London, 1914. 

BuclLan (John), Editor France. (The Nations of To-day : A New History of the World). 
London, 1923. 

Buell (R L.), Contemporary French Politics. London, 1921. ^ 

Bus&on (H.), and others, La France d’aujourd’hui et ses colonies. Paris, 1921. 

Carnere (J.), and Bourgiii (G.), Manuel des Partis politiques on France. Pans, 1924. 

Crrjf (Barry), Alsace-Lorraine since 1870. New York, 1919. 

Ckeruel (P. A.), Dictionnaire histonque des institutions, mceurs et eontumes de la 
France. 2 vcls. Paris, 1855. 

Claphani (J. H.), The Economic Development of France and Germany (1815-1914). 
Cani bridge, 1921. 

Couhertin (Baron P. de), L’Evolution Frangaise sous la Troislfeme Repuhliqne. Paris, 
1896. [Eng. Trans. London, 1898.]— Prance since 1814. London, 1900. 

Bark (S.). Paris, London, 1927. 

Dawbam (0.). Prance and the French. London, 1911. 

Dell (Robert), My Second Country (Prance), London, 1920, 

Dimnet (B.)t France Herself Again. London, 1914. 

Duboit(M.), and Kergomard (J.G.), Precis deCj^ographieEconomique. 3d.ed. Paris, 1907. 

Duekbux (Madame M.), The Fields of Prance. 2nd ed. London, 1905.— A Short History 
of France London, 1918 

Edwards (G. W.), Alsace-Lorraine. London, 1919. 

Edwards (M. Betham), France To-day. 2 vols. London, 1892-4,— Twentieth Century 
Prance. London, 1917. 

Flrere (J.) and Hauser (H.), Regions et pays de France. Paris, 1909. 

Fisk (Harvey), French Public Finance. New York, 1922. 

FoneinC?.), France [Enu. Trans byELH. Kane] New York, 1902. 

Pol'd (F, M.), A Mirror to France. London 1926. 

Funck-Brentano (F ), editor The National History of France. 7 vols London, 1916-26. 

Fuatel de Coulanges (N. D,), Histoire des Institutions politiques de TAncienne Prance. 
6 vols. Paris, 1888-92. 

Galton (Arthur), Church and State in France (1300-1907). London, 1920. 

Gide (C.). Editor. Effects of the War upon French Economic Life. Five Monographs 
dealing with Merchant Marine, Textile Industry, Finance, Commercial Policy, Ijabour. 
Oxford, 1923. 

GrculiR.), Die Lateinische Mtinz-TJnion. Berlin, 1926. 

Gu&rard (A L.), French Civilization in the Nineteenth Century. London, 1914, — 
French Civilization from its origin to the close of the Middle Ages. London, 1920. 

Gorc« (P. de la), Histoire du Second Empire. Tomes 1. -III. Paris, 1694-96. 

Guides Joanne [for Paris and the various districts of Prance, 20 vols.]. Paris, 1908-09. 

Quieot (F. P. G.), Histoire de Prance jusqu’en 1789. 5 vols. Pans, 1870-76.— 

Histoire de Prance depnis 1789 jusqu'en 1848. 2 vols. 8. Paris, 1879. Bnghsh Translation 
of Guizot’s Histories hy R. Black. 8 vols. London, 1870-81. 

Haas (J.), Prankreich Land und Staat. Heidelberg, 1910. 

Sahn (L.), Histoire de la communautd Israelite de Paris. Paris, 1894. — Les Juifs de 
Paris pendant la Revolution. Paris, 1898. 

Hamp (Pierre), La Prance Pays Onvner. Paris, 1917. 

Havotaux (G.j, Histoire de la France Contemporaine. 4 vols. Paris, 1903-08.— Histoire 
de la Nation frangaise. (Vols. 1-10.) Paris, 1927. 

Hare (A. J. C.). North-Western France, 1895. — Paris. 2d ed. 2 vols. London, 1900.— 
Days near Pans, 1887,— North-Eastern France, 1890.— South-Eastern France, 1890.— South- 
Western Prance, 1890. London. 

Ha<«aiZ (A.), The French People. London, 1902.— France, Hedieeval and Modem. A 
history. London, 1918. 

Headtam (0.), France (The Making of the Nations Series). London, 1913. 

Horne (Gordon), France. London, 914. 

Huddleston (8.), France and the French. London, 1926. France (The Modem World 
Series'). London. 199a5 
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Hudson H.), France : The Nation and its People from Earliest Times to the 
Bstabliahment of the Third Repuhlic. London, 1917, 

Jerrold(h.), France To-day. London, 1916 

Joanne (Paul), Editor, Dictionnaire Geographiqne et Administratif de la France, &c. 

7 vola. Paris, 1905. 

JiUa (R.), Concerning Corsica. London, 1926, 

Lavisse (B ), Histoire de France b vols. Paris, 1901-11. — Histoire de France Con- 
temporaine 10 vols. Paris, 1920. (In progress.) 

Lebon (A.), Modern France, 1789-1895. In ‘Story of the Nations' series. London. 
1897. 

Leclere (L.), La Question d'Occident. Les Pays d’Bntre-Deux do 843 k 1921. E6gions 
Rhodanlennes, Alsace et Loiraine, Belgique et Bhdnanie. Brussels, 1921. 

Levamur (B.), La France et ses colonies. 3 vols. Pans, 1890-91.— La population 
francaise. 3 vols. Pans, 1889.— La Production Brute Agricole de la Fiance. Paris, 1891. 
—Histoire des CLosses ouvrieres etde I’lndustne en France de 1789 i 1870. 2nd ed. Paris, 
1904 

Lilly (W. S.), The New France. London, 1913. 

Lonynon (A ), La Fonnation de l*Unit6 Frangaise. Paris, 1922. 

MaeGarthv (J. H.), The French Revolution. 4 vols. London, 1897. 

MacHonald Reconstruction in France. London, 1922. 

Martin (B. E. and C. M ), The Stones of Paris. 2 vols. London, 1900. 

Mathorez ( J.), Hi&toire de la Formation de la Population Frangaise : Les Strangers en 
France sous I'Ancien Regime. 2 vols Paris, 1922. 

Maurette (F.) Everyone’s Geography of France. Paris. 3919. 

Moreton Macdonald (J. R ), A History of France. 3 vols. London, 1914. 

Muirhead^V.) and Mon'niarche('M..X Paris and its Environs (TUe Blue Guides). London, 
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ANBOEEA. 

The principality of Andon'a, which since 1278, is under the joint suzerainty 
of the head of the French state and of the Spanish Bishop of Urgel, consists 
chiefly of a valley, sunounded by high mountain peaks. Its maximum length 
is 17 miles, and its width 18 miles ; it has an area of 191 square miles and a 
population of 5,231, scattered in 6 villages. The sui’face of the country is 
rough and irregular, with an altitude varying between 6,562 and 10,171 
feet. It IS governed by a council of twenty-four members elected for four 
years by the heads of families in each of the six parishes. Half of the 
council is re-elected every two years. The council nominates a First Syndic 
{Sy'ndic g6n&ral d s ValUes) to preside over its deliberations ; in the First 
Syndic is vested the executive power. A Second Syndic is also nominated 
as deputy of the First Syndic. The judicial power is exercised in civil matters 
in the first instance by 2 civil judges {Bayles) appointed by the Bishop and by 
France respectively. There is a Court of Appeal and also a Supieme Court of 
Andorra at Perpignan. This, and the Ecclesiastical Court of the Bishop, are the 
highest appeal courts. For criminal suits two magistrates (le Viguier de France 
and le Viguier Episcopal) preside over a criminal court at Andorra-la-Vieille. 
The principality pays an annual due of 960 francs to France and 460 pesetas 
to the Bishop. A permanent delegate, the Prefect of the Pyrenees Orientales, 
moreover, has charge of the interests of France in the principality and his 
department controls the public services established in the principality by 
France, such as public instruction, posts, and telegraphs, etc. A good 
road runs from the Spanish frontier to Andorra, Catalan is the language 
spoken. French and Spanish currency are both in use. 

References , — The guide-hooks for Spain. Slade (J. P.), Etudes geographiques sur la 
Vallee d’Andorre. Paris, 1875. AviUs Arnau (J.), El Pallas y Andorra. Barcelona, 1898. 
Mrrinff (Eohert', The President’s Hat. London, 1926. Johnson (V. W.), Two Qnaint 
JRepnblics, Andorra and San Manno. Boston, 1913. Leary (L. G.), Andorra, The Hidden 
Republic. London, 1912. Scott O'Connor (V. C.), Travels in the Pyrenees. London, 
1918. Spender H.), Throngh the High Pyrenees. London, 1898. 

Colonies and Dependencies. 

The colonies and dependencies of France (including Algeria and Tunis) 
have an area which is given officially as about 10,255,510 sq. kilometres, or 
3,968,626 square miles, with a population of 55,631,184. Algeria, however, 
is under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of the Interior, and Tunis and 
Morocco are attached to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. For Syria and 
Cameroon France holds mandates under the League of Nations. The 
administration of the colonies is directed or controlled by the Ministry 
of the Colonies, which was organised as a separate department in 1894. 
Most of them enjoy some measure of self-government and have elective 
councils to assist the governor. The older colonies have also direct repre- 
sentation in the French legislature, Reunion, Martinique and G-uadeloupe 
sending each a senator and two deputies, French India a senator and a 
deputy, Senegal, Guiana, and Cochin-China each a deputy, while most of 
the others are represented on the ^Conseil Sup4rieur des Colonies.’ This 
council consists of the senators and deputies of colonies, delegates from other 
colonies, and officials and other persons appointed on account of their special 
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knowledge or qualifications. Some only of the colonies have a revenue suffi- 
cient for the cost of administration. In 1928, France is to spend on the 
colonial service 452,744,000 francs. 

The area and population of the colonial domain of France are as follows : 


- 

Year of 
Acquisition 

Area m 
Square Miles 

Population 

In Asia : — 

India 

1679 

196 

284,432 

Annam 

1884 

39,758 

6,580,974 

Cambodia 

1862 

67,550 

2,535,178 

Cochin-China 

isea 

26,476 

4,119,832 

Tonking 

1884 

40 530 

7,401,912 

Laos 

1892 

82,604 

855,146 

Syria 3 

1922 

60 000 

2,046,857 

In Africa 




Algeria 

1830-1902 

222,180 

6,064,865 

Tunis 

1881 

48,300 

2,159,708 

Senegal 

1687-1889 

74,112 

1,318,287 

French Sudan i 

Upper Volta J . . * * ' 

1893 

360 331 
142,820 

2,634,982 

3,240,147 

Guinea 

1848 

89,436 

2,095,988 

Ivory Coast . . ... 

1848 

121,590 

1,724,645 

Dahomey 

1893 

41,802 

979,609 

Mauntania 

1893 

154,400 

289,184 

Niger 

1912 

463,200 

1,218 717 

Equatorial Africa .... 

1884 

976.635 

3,127,707 

Cameroon i 

1919 

166,489 

1,878.688 

Togo 1 

1919 

21,898 

970 

762,208 

Reunion 

1649 

186,637 

Madagascar 

1643-1S9C 

241,094 

8,621,3423 

Mayotte 

1843 

790 

— 

Somali Coast 

1864 

5,790 

56,069 

In America : — 




St. Pierre and Miquelon .... 

1035 

93 

4,080 

Guadeloupe 

1684 

688 

243,248 

Martinique 

1635 

885 

. 244,482 

Guiana 

1626 

84,740 

47,840 

In Oceania:—' 




New Caledonia and Dependencies , 

1854-1887 

8,548 

56,065 

Tahiti, &c 

1841-1881 

1,520 

35,862 


i Held under a mandate of the League of Nations 3 including Mayotte. 

A large area of Morocco is under France as a Protectorate. See Morocco- 
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FBEKCH INDIA. 


The chief French possession in India is Pondicherry. It was founded by 
the French in 1674, taken by the Dutch in 1693, and restored in 1699. The 
English took it in 1761, restored it in 1765, re-took it in 1778, restored it 
a second time in 1785 ; re-took it a third time in 1793, and restored it in 1814. 

As established by the treaties of 1814, and 1815, the French possessions 
in India consist of five separate colonies, which cover an aggi'egate of 50,803 
hectares (about 196 square miles), and had on January 1, 1927, the following 
estimated populations : — 

*Pondiche'ry . 47,329 Modeliarpeth . 14,493 Nedounkadou . 7,529 

Oulgaret , 23,003 Ariancoupom . 17,055 Cotchery. . 6,678 

Villenour . 22,022 *Karikal . . 16,434 *Chandernagor . 26,595 

Tiroubouvand . 25,928 Timoular . 9,764 *Mahe . . 11,572 

Bahour . . 19,437 Grande Aldee . 7,768 *Yanaon . . 4,7.58 

Nettapaeom . 15,048 Neravy . . 9,019 Total . 284,432 


In 1927, the population of the Provinces was as follows : — Pondichery, 
184,315 ; Karikal, 67,192; Ohandernagor, 26,595; Mahe, 11,572 ; Yanaon, 
4,758. 

The colonies are divided into five dipendances (the chief towns of which 
are marked with an asterisk in the above table) and seventeen communes, 
having municipal institutions. There is also an elective general council. The 
Governor of the colonies resides at Pondichery. The colonies are represented 
in the Parliament at Paris by one senator and one deputy. At Pondichery 
the birth-rate in 1926, was 4*17 per cent., and the death-rate 8 ’63 per cent 
There were in 1926, 59 primary schools and 3 colleges, all maintained by 
the Government, with 300 teachers and 10,459 pupfls. Local revenue and 
expenditure (budget of 1927) 2,836,350 rupees. The principal crops are 
paddy, rice, sugar, cotton, manioc, cacao, coffee, ground-nuts. On December 
31, 1926, there were 84,640 cattle, 26,125 sheep, and 82,566 goats. There 
are at Pondichery^ 3 cotton mills, and at Cliandernagor 1 jute mill ; the 
cotton mills have, in all, 1,635 looms and 72,067 spindles, employing 8,225 
peKons. There are also at work a few oil presses for ground-nuts, and 
1 ice factory. ^ The chief exports from Pondichery are ofl seeds. At the 
ports of Pondichdry, Karikal, and Mahe in 1926, the imports amounted to 
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10,137,752 rupees, and the exports to 26,285,194 rupees. At these three 
ports in 1926, 336 vessels entered and cleared. Railway open, ^43 miles, 
Pondich^ry to Yillapuram, and Peralam to Karikal. 


FRENCH INDO-CHINA. 

Centbal Uovebnment. 

Governor-General [ad interim), — M. Monguillot (January 24, 1928). 

Secretary General — M. Monguillot (December, 2, 1025). 

French Indo-China, with an area of about 274,385 square miles and a 
population in 1927, of 19,999,423, of whom 34,443 were European (excluding 
military forces), consists of 5 States : the Colony ol Cochin-China, the Pro- 
tectorates of Annam, Cambodia (including the territory around Battambang 
ceded by Siam in 1907), Tonking and Laos; and Kwaug- Chau- Wan, 
leased from China. The whole country is under a Governor-General, 
assisted by a Secretary-General, and each of the States has at its head an 
official bearing the title of Resident-Superior, except in the case of Cochin- 
China, which, being a direct French Colony while the others are only 
Protectorates, has a Governor at its head. There is a Government Council 
for the whole of Indo-China and a Permanent Commission of the Council. 

In Cochin-China justice is administered by French magistrates for both 
Europeans and natives, but in the Protectorates there are native tribunals for 
matters affecting natives, and French courts for matters affecting Europeans. 
From the native tribunals there is an appeal to courts at Saigon and Hanoi. 
In these appeal courts European judges, in matters affectmg natives, are 
assisted by Annamite mandarins. 

There is a common budget for the whole of Indo-China, and also a 
separate budget for each of the States. The Provinces, in Cochin-China only, 
have also their budget, as have the municipalities. The general budget is 
supported by receipts from customs. Government monopolies, indirect con- 
tributions, posts, telegi’aphs, and railways in all the countries of the union, 
and besides maintaining these, provides for military and judicial services, 
public works, and other matters relating to the whole of the union. For 
1927 the revenue and expenditure of the general budget balanced at 

78.850.000 piastres. The outstanding debt of Indo-China amounted to 

425.969.000 francs, to which must be added the loan of 6,180,000 piastres 
raised in March 1922, and the loan of 2,060,000 piastres in 1926. 

The military force, consisting of two divisions with a special effective 
force, is commanded by the Commandant-Superior, a general of division 
with the same rank as army corps generals in Frantje. The naval force 
comprises 2 gun-boats, 4 torpedo-boats, and 21 despatch vessels. 

Indo-China is divided into three main economic areas ; — (1) The territory 
tributary to Waigon (Cochin China, Cambodia, Southern Laos, and Annam 
South of Cape varella), which, apart from the fisheries on the Coast and 
the interior lakes, is almost entirely agricultural, being one of the great rice 
regions of the world. (2) The region tributary to Haifong (Tonking and the 
three northern districts of Annam), which is devoted to agriculture,^ mining 
and manufacture. (3) Central Annam (the region between Porte d’ Annam 
and Cape Varella), with Tourane as the principal port, which is mainly 
agricultural, but is not a great rice-growing district ; its main exports are 
cinnamon, sugar and tea. The minerals of Indo-China are coal, phosphates, 
zinc, antimony, tin, wolfram, graphite and lead. 

In 1887, the French possessions in Indo-China, including Annam, Tonking 
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and Cambodia, were united into a Customs Union. In 1926 the total im- 
ports amounted to 2,641,945,471 francs, and exports to 3,033,440,986 francs. 
The chief export is rice, forming about 68 per cent, of the total, and other 
exports are timber, fish, pepper, hides, coal, cotton, rubber and sugar. The 
principal imports are cotton-tissues, cot ton- thread, tin, peti’ol and metal goods. 

Into Great Britain in 1926, the imports from Indo-China amounted to 
328,834?., and the exports from Great Britain, 323,667Z. 

There are about 7,300 miles of metalled roads and 10,000 miles of good 
unmetalled roads (1927). 

The oldest railway in Indo-China is that from Saigon to Mytho. Total 
length of line, two-thirds Government, at end of 1927, 1,478 miles. There 
were 460 principal post offices and more than 700 rural post offices (1927). 

The Bank of Indo-China, with an authorised capital of 72 million francs 
and reserve and redemption funds amountmg to eighty million francs, is the 
principal banking institution of Indo-China. It is above all a bank of issue. 
This privilege expired in 1920, but has since been renewed from year to year 
pending the fixing by the French parliament of conditions on which it could 
be renewed for a further fifty years. For French Indo-China there is a 
coinage of silver pieces, piastres, J-X)iastres, -I -piastres, and -piastres the 
piastre (since 1895) weighs 27 grams, and the fractional coins in proportion ; 
the piastre and J-piastre are *900 fine, but the and -i\-piastre (since 1898) 
only *835 fine. The piastre is usually worth rather less than 24d.^ There 
is a bronze coin equal to the 100th part of a piastre, and a nickel coin equal 
to the twentieth part of a piastre. On June 30, 1927, the total ciicnla- 
tion of paper and metal currency was 149,412,000 piastres, while the metallic 
reserve of the Bank of Indo-China was 38,585,000 piastres. 

British Consul-General at Saigon, — F. G, Gorton. 

British Vice-Comul at Haiphong, — J. Giqueaux, 


States and Protectorates. 

Cochia-CMna. 

The area of French Cochin-China is estimated at 26,476 square miles. 
The whole is divided into 20 provinces. The towns of Saigon and Cholon 
have been formed into municipalities. The Colonial Council contains 24 
members. The colony is represented in France by one deputy. The popu- 
lation consists mainly of Annamites, Cambodians, Mois, Chams, Chinese, 
and a few Indians, Malays, Tagals, and foreigners. In 1926, the total 
population was put at 4,119,832, of whom 12,865 were French and 587 
European foreigners (excluding the military foices). Saigon had, in 1926, a 
population of 143,167, of whom 9,415 were French and 477 other Europeans, 
exclusive of 8,066 troops; the town of Cholon has 198,713 inhabitants, 
of whom 846 were Europeans and about 93,556 Chinese. There are about 
1,445 schools, with 3,337 teachers, and 104,464 pupils. 

The total area is put at about 5,720,935 hectares (1 hectare = 2 '47 acres) of 
which 2,325,269 hectares are cultivated. The chief culture is rice, to which 
5,118,000 acres were devoted in 1927. The production of cleaned rice 
in 1927 was 1,486,006 metric tons, or about 35 per cent, of the total crop of 
the whole of Indo-Ohina. Other crops are maize, beans, sweet potatoes, 
earth-nuts, cotton, rubber, sugar-cane, tobacco, coffee, coco-nuts, betel-nuts, 

E r, oranges, bananas, etc. The farm animals in 1924, comprised 15,350 
J, 444,460 buffaloes, 392,200 pigs, 3,000 sheep and goats. 

Eiver and coast fishing is actively carried on ; the fishery products are 
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valued at 2,800,000 francs yearly. There are 11 rice Tnillg in Saigon and 
Cholon, turning out 3,000 tons of rice a day. In these towns are also 2 
saw-mills, 2 soap factories, and a varnish factory. Commerce is mostly 
in the hands of Europeans and Chinese, but about 22,000 Annamites 
are small traders. The chief exports in 1926 were rice (1,411,559 metric 
tons), fish (28,635 metric tons), and fish oil, pepper (2,989 metric tons), 
cotton, copra (11,342 metric tons), silk, shrimps, isinglass, hides, cardamoms. 
The cultivation of rubber is increasing. In 1926, exports amounted to 8,589 
metric tons, and in 1925, 7,842 metric tons. During 1926, 878 steamers 
of 1,959,577 tons entered at the port of Saigon, of which 103 of 191,964 
tons were British, and 346 of 989,293 tons Trench. The \essels of the 
Messageries-Idaritimes and of the Chargeurs- Reunis Companies visit Saigon 
regularly. There is also constant communication with Hong Kong and 
Singapore by British vessels. (For railways see Indo-China. ) At Saigon 
there are 7 banks or bank-agencies. The total exports in 1926 amounted to 
3,067,682,872 francs, and imports to 1,835,375,255 francs. 

In 1926, the local budget balanced at 19,471,075 piastres. 

Annam. 

French intervention in the affairs of Annam, which began as early as 1787, 
was terminated by a trealy, signed on June 6, 1884, and ratifi.ed at Hue on 
February 23, 1886, by which a French protectorate has been established over 
Ann^. The King Bao-Bai succeeded to the throne on November 6, 1925. 
During his minority, the Government is in the hands of a Regency Council. 
The King governs the country, assisted by a Council of Ministers, in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the French Government, represented by a Resident 
Superieur. A Chamber of representatives of the people was established in 
1926. The ports of Tourane, Qui-Nhon, and Kuan Day are opened to 
European commerce, and the customs revenue conceded to France ; French 
troops occupy part of the citadel (called Mang-Ca) of Hue, the capital 
(population 60,611). Binh-Dinh, the largest town, has 147,199 inhabitants. 
Annamite functionaries, under the control of the French Government, 
administer all the internal affairs of Annam. The area of the protectorate 
is about 39,768 square miles, with a population in 1926, ot 5,580,974. 
There were 2,584 Europeans (exclusive of the military forces) in 1925. 
The population is Annamite in the towns and along the coast, and con- 
sists of various tribes of Mois in the hiUy tracts. At the end of 1920 
the official schools of Annam were reorganised and placed under the 
direct control of the French Protectorate. There were in 1927, 744 prepara- 
tory schools with 22,821 pupUs ; 124 elementary schools (107 for boys, 17 
for girls) with 7,972 pupils (7,351 hoys, 621 girls); 45 secondaty schools 
(4 for girls) with 11,106 pupils (10,664 boys, 442 girls); one higher 
secondary school for boys at Hue, with 447 pupils, one at Yinh with 455 
pupils and one at Quinhon with 420 pupils ; one higher secondary school 
for native girls at D6ng-Khanh with 388 pupils ; one professional school 
with 105 pupils; one normal school for boys, and one for girls, both at 
HnA Local budget, 1927, balanced at 9,770,815 piastres. The Phanrang 
river has been utilised to irrigate about 10,000 acres, and similar works, on a 
smaller scale, have been carried out in Central Annam. Rice is one of the 
most important products. Others are cotton, maize, and other cereals, the 
areca nut, mulberry, cinnamon, tobacco, sugar, betel, manioc, bamboo ; 
excellent timber abounds, also caoutchouc, cardamoms, coffee, dye, and 
medicinal plants. Raw silk is produced. There are about 500,000 head 
of cattle in Annam, and cattle rearing is of some importance. There 
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are copper, zinc, and gold in the province of Quang-nam ; the mines are 
worked by natives. An important seam of haematite iron is worked about 
9 kilometres from Thanhhoa, At Nongson, near Tourane, coal mines are 
worked. In North, Central, and Southern Annam th^e are salt works. 
Imports in 1926, 67,468,123 francs; exports, 96,775,317 francs. The chief 
imports are cotton-yarn, cottons, tea, petroleum, paper goods, and tobacco ; 
chief exports, sugar, rice, cotton and silk tissues, cinnamon, tea, and paper. 
In 1926, 14 English ships of 16,965 tons, 31 Chinese of 32,596 tons, 
5 French of 2,052 tons, 2 Japanese of 1,917 tons, 8 German of 12,834 tons, 
and 94 Chinese sailing vessels of 4,691 tons cleared the port of Tourane, 
the total tonnage being 71,045 tons, 

Cambodia. 

Cambodia is bounded on the south by Cochin China, on the east by 
Annam, on the north by Laos and Siam, on the west by Siam, and on the 
south-west by the Gulf of Siam. 

Area, 67,550 square miles ; population according to the census of 1926 : 
2,535,178, of whom 1,901 were Europeans (excluding the military forces), 

152.000 Annamites, 195,300 Chinese, 2,107,450 Cambodians, 61,691 
Sxno-Cambodians, 61,253 Malayans, 20,071 Laotians, and 35,612 of various 
races. The present King, Monivong, succeeded his late father, Sisowath, 
on August 9, 1927. The country is divided into 14 provinces. The four 
chief towns are PhnOm-Penh (population 81,712), the capital of the territory, 
located at the crossing of Tonle-Sap and Mekong rivers, Battambang, 180 
miles further north-west, Kampot (92 miles from the capital), a seaport on 
the Gulf of Siam, but not accessible for sea-going vessels, and Kompong- 
Cham. The budget for 1927, balanced at 10,838,089 piastres, including a 
sum of 578,000 piastres allowed for the civil list of the king and princes. 
There are 171 French schools, including one college and one professional 
school, with 12,000 Cambodian, Annamite and Chinese pupils. 

The soil is fertile, hut only a part of it is under cultivation (1,900,000 
acres) owing to shortage of labour. The chief product of Cambodia is rice 
(production in 1926-27, 900,000 metric tons), of which that country exported 

140.000 tons ; this export is made by way of Cholon where the rice is 
milled, and Saigon where it is shipped. Amongst the other products are 
tobacco, kapok, cotton, pepper, indigo, coffee, palm sugar and rubber. 
Pepper is espt'oially grown in the country of Kampot, the production being 
over 3,000 metric tons annually. Cotton growing is extending ; the produc- 
tion is estimated at 8,000 tons, the whole of which is exported, Cattle 
breeding is a Nourishing native industry, especially between Pmi6m-Penh and 
Manila. Other native industries are : weaving of silk and cotton, pottery and 
making of rush mats. There is a cotton-ginning mill at Ksach-Kandal, 
near Phonm-Penh, and another at Kompong-Cham, a silk factory, several 
iron foundries, rice-mills, and saw-mills at Phnom-Penh, but not very im- 
portant. Yaluable forests cover an area of about 10,000,000 acres. Iron 
ore, limestone, phosphate and sapphire are the principal minerals, but not 
worked very extensively. The overflow of the Mekong river fills up the 
Great Lake, which occupies the middle of Western Cambodia. With the 
low-water season the lake slowly empties and leaves innumerable ponds on 
the ground it covered during the high-water season. These ponds are filled 
with an enormous quantity of fish suitable for salting aud smoking. This 
is the principal native industry, and the export to China of Mekong fish 
was in 1926, 26,000 tons. The external trade is carried on mostly through 
Saigon in Cochin-China. Imports in 1926; 68,009,173 francs; exports, 
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26,253,000 francs. The imports comprise salt, wine, textiles, chemicals ; 
the exports comprise rice, salted fish (1926 : 26,230 metric tons), pepper, 
maize (1925; 27,000 metric tons), cotton (1926 : 2,284 metric tons), tobacco 
(881 metric tons), fish-oil, palm-sugar (2,000 metric tons), pea-nuts (5,000 
metric tons), sticklac, nux vomica (303 metric tons), kapok, lime, wood, 
resin, hides, and cattle (1926 : 30,630 head). This last trade is carried 
between Phn6ni-Penh and Manila. 

Cambodia possesses two little sea-harbonrs, Kep and Ream, both on the 
Gulf of Siam and connected to Bangkok and Saigon by the steamers of 
the “Siam Steam Navigation Company,” and the “ Ste des Affreteurs 
Iiidochinois. ” Total tonnage of the different little steamers and junks that 
enter and clear out the different ports of Cambodia is about 1,000,000 metric 
tons per year. The Mekong and the Great Lake, with their affluents, give 
a total of 875 miles of waterways, of which about 370 are not navigable 
to launches during the low- water season. Sea- going steamers can easily 
reach Phn6m-Penh, which has good quays and embankments. 

Cambodia possessed in 1927, 1,209 miles of good metalled roads and 
nearly 435 miles of unmetalled roads and 1,160 miles of roads in course of 
coustruction. The chief roads are from Saigon to the Siamese frontier, via 
Phn6m-Penh and Battambang, from Phn6m-Penh to the Gulf of Siam, from 
Saigon to Kratie, and from Phnom-Penli to Angkor viS. Kompong-Thom. 

Of all the countries of the Far East, Cambodia is among the richest in 
ancient monuments. The ruins of Angkor are specially famous. 

lonking. 

This territory, brought under France^s protectorate in 1884, has an area 
of 40,530 square miles, and is divided into 23 provinces, and 4 military 
territories, with 10,885 villages and a population in 1926 of 7,401,912, of 
whom 9,143 were Europeans (exclusive of military forces). The King of 
Annam was formerly represented in Tonking by a viceroy, but, in July, 
1897, he consented to the suppression of the viceroyalty and the creation 
of a French residency in its place. Chief town Hanoi, a fine and large 
modern town, with a population of about 103,235 in 1926. This town on 
January 1, 1902, became the capital of Indo-China, instead of Saigon. 
In 1926, there were 14 native primary schools (57,686 pupils), 2 native 
normal college (416 students), 1 native college (670 students), 1 school of 
applied arts (298 students), 2 French High Schools (148 pupils), and 1 Fieuch 
Lycde (600 pupils). The Univeisity of Indo-China was organised in 1917, 
and contains 10 faculties. There w^ere in 1926, 404 students. The lo^l 
budget for 1927, balanced at 18,017,180 piastres. The chief crop is rice 
(total exports 1926, 162,896 tons valued at 149,000,000 francs) exported 
mostly to Hong Kong. Other products are maize, arrow-root, sugar-cane, 
cofiee, tea, various fruit trees, and tobacco. A large quantity of raw silk 
is produced annually, most of which is used in native weaving and^ the 
remainder exported (79,400 kilogrammes for 1926). There are rich lime- 
stone quarries, calamine and tin mines, and also rich hard coal beds. In 
1925, the principal mineral produ<*ts were coal (1,363,000 metric tons), zinc 
(52,800 metric tons), phosphates (15,274 metric tons), tin and graphite. 
The enormous limestone quarries allow’ed the rapid increase of Portland 
cement manufacture which produced in 1925, 150,000 tons of cement 

Imports in 1926, 1,700,758,000 francs ; exports, 1,316,401,000 francs. 

Chief imports are metal tools and machinery, yarn and tissues, beverages ; 
chief exports, rice, maize, and animal products. The principal port is 
Haiphong, which is visited regularly by the steamers of three French lines. 
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In 1924j 1,019 vessels of 1,338,213 tons gross entered and cleared tMs port, 
242 vessels (285,441 tons) being British, and 638 vessels (773,175 tons) 
French. 


The Laos territor 3 % under French protectorate since 1893, is estimated to 
contain 82,604 square miles, and in 1926, there were 855, 146 inhabitants. The 
capital is Vientiane. In the country there is a protected state, Luang 
Prabang, which has a capital of the same name, the residence of the 
King, who is assisted in his government by a French Administrator. The 
soil is fertile, producing rice, cotton, indigo, tobacco and fruits, and bearing 
teak forests, from which the logs are now floated down the Mekong to 
Saigon. Gold, tin, lead and precious stones are found, and concessions 
have been granted to several French mining companies. It can he entered 
by the Mekong, which is barred at Khone by rapids, and by two new roads 
from Vinh to Thakhek and from Quang Tri to Savannakhet. A railway, 
four miles in length, has been constructed across Khone island, and by 
means of it several steam launches have been transported to the upper 
waters, where they now ply. A telegraph line connects Hue in Annam with 
the towns on the Mekong, and these with Saigon and Hanoi. The local 
budget for 1927, balanced at 3,370,000 piastres. 


In 1 900 , the territory of Kwang ChaU Wan on the coast of China, leased 
from China in 1898, and increased in 1899, by the addition of 2 islands in 
the bay, was placed under the authority of the Govern or-General of Indo- 
China. ^ The territory has heen divided into 6 administrative circumscrip- 
tions, including 2 Municipalities (Fort-Bayard, the seat of the local 
Administration, and Tchekham, a commercial centre), but the Chinese 
communal organisation is maintained. Its area is about 190 square miles 
and its population 205,000. The imports are chiefly cotton yams, petro- 
leum, matches, refined sugar, cunao (for tinctorial purposes); the exports 
are straw sacks, swine, cattle, brown sugar, and ground-nuts. Imports in 

1925, 6,735,239 piastres; exports, 5,844,992 piastres. The port is free. 
The territory is regularly visited by the vessels of a French company ; in 

1926, 298 vessels of 130,000 tons entered. The local budget for 1927, 
balanced at 660,000 piastres. 


Books of Reference on Brench Asia* 

Annuaire Statistique de ITndo-Chine. (First Volume, 1913-22.) Hanoi, 1927. 
Inc^-Ohine Frangaise. Rapport General surlesStatistiques des Douanes. Annual. Hanoi, 
mtace sur le Laos frangais [olHcial], Hanoi, 1900. 

Bulletin Economiqne del’ Indo-Chine. Bi-montbly. Hanoi. 

Revue Indo-Chinolse. Monthly. Hanoi. 

Atunuaire Bconomique de I’lndo-Chine. 

Aialbert (J .), Lea destineea de 1' I ndo-Chine. Paris, 1909. 

Atlas de I'lndochine (Service G6ographique). Paris, 1920. 

Aymonier (E.), Le Cambodge. 8 vols. Pans, 1000-04. 

Baudesson (Henry), Indo-China and its Primitive Peoples. London, 1910. 

Aeers*i(P. J. de), Angkor: Ruins in Cambodia. London, 1923. 

Bernard (F,), Indo-Cbine. Paris, 1901. 

Boell (P.), L’Inde et le Problfeme Indien. Paris, 1901. 

Bonhoure (E.), I’Indo-Chine. Paris, 1900. 

ai6<fle^ai^n’ voyages dans I'lndo-chine Prangalse du IX® au XIX® 

Bssai d' Atlas Statistique de I'lndochiae. Hanoi, 1914 
Lo^^92?' ^gkor the Magnificent, the Wonder City of Ancient Cambodia. 

lation*^^LoiS^* im ^o^^^sation de Flndo-Chine. Paris, 1892. [English Trans- 
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CoUard (P ), Cambodge et Cambodgiens : Metamorphose dxi Boyaume Khmer par une 
Methode Frangaise de Protectorat. Pans, 1925. 

CommatUe^ Guide aux rmnes d' Angkor. Pans, 1912. 

Cordier (H.), Bibliotheca Indoainica. Pans, 1912-1915. 

Ounningham (A ), The French in Tonkin and South China. London, 1902. 

Doumer (R), L’Indo-Chine Francjaise. Pans, 1915. 

Dupouy (G.), Etudes Mineralogiques de rindo-Cliine frangaise, Paris, 1913. 

Dupuis (J.), Le Tong-kin et ITntervention frangaise. Pans, 1897. 

JBberhardt (F. R ), Guide de I’Annam. Pans, 1914. 

Faque (L.), L’Indo-Chine Frangaise. Pans, 1910. 

Qosselin^Q&pt.), Le Laos et le Protectorat francais. Paris, 1900,— L'Bmpire d Annam, 
Pans, 1904. 

Gourdon (H.), Guide aux nimes d’ Angkor. Saigon, 1912. 

Ireland (A.), The Far Eastern Tropics [including Indo-China] London, 1905. 

Jottrand (M. and Mme.), Indo-Chine et Japon. Paris, 1908. 

Cagrilliere-BeauGlerc (Eug.), A travers rindo-Chine, Cochinchine, Gamboge, Annam. 
Tonkin, Laos. Pans, 1900. 

Lajonqui^e (E. L. de), Inventaire descnptif des monuments du Gamboge. Publica- 
tions de I’Ecole Frangaise d’Extr6ine-< >rient. Pans, 1907. 

Madrolle (C.), Indo-Chine, Indes, Siam (Guide-books). 2nd edition. Paris, 1916. — 
Indo-Chine du Nord : Tonkm, Annam, Laos. 2ad edition Paris, 1925. 

Metgnahal (Captain), L’Indo-Chine Frangaise. Paris, 1910. 

Maiire(E..), Les regions Moi du Sud Indo-Chiuois. Paris, 1909.— Les Jungles Moi. 
Paris, 1919. 

Malleson (Col. G. B.), History of the French in India. London, 1898. 

Mayhon (A), Histone d’ Annam, 1692-1920. Paris, 1920. 

Neton (A.), L’Indo-Chine et son Avenir Economique. Paris, 1903. 

Nicolas (P.), La Vie frangaise en Cochinchine. Paris, 1900. 

Patte (P ), Hinterland Moi Pans, 1906. 

Picanon (B.), Le Laos Frangais. Paris, 1900. 

Reinach (L. de), Le Laos. 2 vols. Paris, 1901. 

Rondet-Saint (M.), Choses de I’lndo-Chine Contemporaine. Paris, 191 
Russier (H.), Histoire Soraraaire du Royaume de Cambodge. Saigon, 1916. 

Riissier (H ), et Brenier (H.)» L’Indochine Frangaise. Paris, 1910. 

Verschuur (G.), Aux Colonies d’Asie et dans I’Oc^an Indien. Paris, 1900. 


MANDATED TEERITORY IN ASIA: SYRIA AND 
LEBANON. 

Syria, a province of Turkey-in-Asia, has been recognised as an inde- 
pendent State to be placed under a Mandatory Power. By decision of the 
Supreme Council of the Allied Powers at vSan Remo (April 25, 1920), France 
has been assigned the Mandate for Syria, which was confirmed by the 
League of Nations on July 24, 1922 (Declaration of London). 

High Gommissioner, — M, Henri Pansot (October 12, 1926). 

Area and Population.— Syi-ia under the Mandate is bounded by the 
Mediterranean on the west, by Palestine on the south, by Mesopotamia on 
the east, and by Turkey on the north. 

The Anglo-French agreement of Dec. 23, 1920, defines the frontier between 
Syria and Mesopotamia and Palestine, and also the southern boundary of Syria, 
which begins at Ras Nakura ; then follows the watershed between the Farah, 
Kurn, and Kerbera Wadis on the south and the Duhleh-el-Ayon and Zerka 
Wadis on the north ; then follows the watershed between the Litany and the 
Jordan as far north as MetuUah, the most northern Jewish Colony, then turns 
eastwaid, leaving Banias and its source of the Jordan ” in Palestine ; then 
passt's down the Wadi Jeraba to the Sea of Galilee, then crosses the Sea of 
Galilee, leaving the country of the Gadarenes to France. From Semakh to 
the east of the outflow of the Lower Jordan from the Lake it runs to the 
south of the Yarmuk so as to include Deraa and Bosrah in Syria, From 
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Deraa the frontier runs to Nasib, thence to Intar and north-east to the 
nearest point of the Euphrates at Abu Kemal, 50 miles west of Anah ; then 
it runs to R,umeilan Keui so as to leave all the western Khabur to Syria, and 
thence to the nearest point of the Tigris, about 70 miles north-west of Mosul. 
The eastern frontier of Syria runs up the Tigris as far as Jeziret-ibn-Omar, 
when it joins the Turkish frontier laid down in the Convention of London 
of March 7, 1921, confirmed by the Treaty of Angora, October 21, 1921. 
The section of the southern frontier between Ras Nakura and the valley of 
Garmonk was ratified by the two governments on j\iarch 7, 1923. 

The frontier between Syria and Turkey has been fixed by the Franco- 
Turkisli Treaty of October 21, 1921, as beginning at the Gulf of Alex- 
andre tta, immediately south of Payas, thence to Meidan Ekbes : thence to 
the south so as to leave to Syria the town of Movisova, and to Turkey 
Kamaba and Killis ; thence to the Baghdad railway at Chobanbeg, following 
the line to Nisibin; theuce to the Tigris at Jeziret-ibn-Omar, the last-named 
as well as Nisibin being in Turkish territory. 

The country was originally organised into 6 territories {4tcLts\ but since 
January 1, 1925, two of these, viz. Damascus and Aleppo, were united to 
form tne single territory of Syria (Saiijaks of Hama, Homs, Damascus, 
Hauran, Aleppo, Alexandretta and Deir ez Zor). The remaining territories 
are those of the Alaouite (Sanjaks of Latakia and Tartons) ; of the Great 
Lebanon (Sanjaks of North Lebanon, Mount Lebanon, South Lebanon and 
Bekaa) ; of Jebel Druze (south of Hauran). 

The Giiea-T Lebanon was proclaimed a State on September 1, 1920. It 
has the following frontiers : — North, the Nahr-el-Chebir ; south, the frontier 
of Palestine ; west, the coast ; and east, the heights of Anti-Lebanon. Beirut 
is the seat of the Government. The national flag is the French Tricolour 
with a cedar superimposed on the white ground. There is one Legislative 
Assembly. 

The total area of Syria subject to the French Mandate may be estimated 
at 60,000 square miles. The total population of this area in 1926, was 
2,046,857. The population of the 4 territories was as follows: — Syria, 
1,120,792 ; Lebanon, 597.789; Alaouite, 277,948; and Jebei Druze, 50,328. 
The bulk of the population of Syria is of Arabic origin, and Arabic is the 
prevailing language, with many dialectical varieties. But there is a large 
influx of foreign elements, including Turks, Turkomans, Kurds, Circassians, 
Armenians, Persians, Jews, and a certain number of Europeans. The 
principal towns are Damascus, population 170,000; Aleppo, 140,000; 
Beirut, 80,000 ; Homs, 60,000; Hama, 35,000; Tripoli, 30,000; Antioch, 
30,000; Latakia, 20,000; Alexandretta, 15,000; and Zahlah in Lebanon, 
13,000. There are no statistics of births and deaths. 

S.eligioiI and Education, — The population of Syria is composed 
mainly of Moslems, of whom there are 1,614,755. The majority are Sunni 
Moslems (1,076,816). The Druses number about 86,125, the Alaouites 
227,930, and Ishmaelites 14,882. There have been Christians in Syria since 
the earliest times. They number at piesent 505,419, of whom 186,676 are 
Maronites, 66,762 Greek Catholics, 7,305 Armenian Catholics, 32,859 
Armenians, 8,887 Protestants, 28,885 Gregorians. and 161,326 belong to the 
Orthodox Greek Church. There are also 16,526 Jews. There are now three 
Uniat Patriarchs and one Orthodox Patriarch of Antioch. 

There were, in 1927, 552 public elementary schools with 88,873 pu^ls ; 
5 lyc4es for boys, one each at Damascus, Aleppo, Homs, Hama, andDeir 
Ez Zor, with a total of 669 pupils; 2 secondary schools for girls at 
Damascus and Aleppo, to each of which is attached a department for the 
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training of teachers ; 2 secondary schools for hoys at Beirut and Tripoli, and 
one secondary school for girls at Beirut. 

At Damascus there is a Syrian university (founded June 15, 1923), with 
a faculty of medicine (115 students) and a faculty of law (287 students). 
There is also an Arab High School, founded and maintained by the High 
Commissioner, and also a^icultural colleges at Selemic and Bekaa, There 
is a school of arts and crafts at Beirut (95 pupils). 

The private elementary and higher*grade schools had 86,648 pupils, of 
whom 44,724 were in local institutions, 26,246 in Fiench, 6,120 in 
American, 2,010 in English, 1,147 in Italian, and 401 in Danish. The 
private secondary schools had 8,674 pupils, of whom 6,687 were in French 
colleges and 1,987 in local colleges. 

There are also two universities in Beirut, one French and one American. 
The American university contains a faculty of medicine and several schools, 
with 1,178 students, of whom 468 were Moslems, 24 Druses, 25 Bahairtes, 
584 Christians, and 77 Jews. The French university has a faculty of 
medicine with 450 students, and several schools. 


Finance, — The revenue and expenditure for four years was as follows in 
Syrian pounds (Syrian pound = Francs 20) : — 



1923 

1 1924 

1925 

1926 » 

Revenue . 
Expenditure . 

Syrian Pounds 
7,609,813 
6,422,188 

1 Syrian Pounds 
10,606,279 
7,458,155 

Syrian Pounds 
12,003,741 
8,830,800 

Syrian Pounds 
12,799,521 
12,799,521 


^ Provisional. 


The Budget for 1926 was distributed as follows ^in Syrian pounds), 
Lebanon, 3,470,546 ; Alaouite, 788,550; Syria, 8,041,050; SanjaJt of 
Alexandretta, 865,000; and Jebel Druze, 144,375. 

Defence. — A French army is in occupation of the whole country. 

Production and Industry, — Syria is essentially an agricultural country, 
the bulk of the population being engaged in the cultivation of the soil and in 
cattle breeding ; the total area under crops (1926) was roughly 2,000,000 
hectares (7,719 square miles), or about half the cultivatable area of the 
mandated territory. The principal products in 1926 were : wheat, 372,780 
metric tons ; barley, 235,622 metric tons ; oats, 19,000 metric tons ; maize, 
08,890 metric tons ; olives, 85,081 metric tons ; silk cocoons, 2,950 metric 
tons; and cotton, 1,692 metric tons. Despite the relatively large acreage 
planted, the total cereal crop is still insufficient for the needs of the country. 
Sesame, from which oil is piodnced, is one of the most valued crops, but is 
very uncertain, the annual yield being about 30,000 tons, a third of which 
is exported. Chickpeas, lentils, beans, vetches, and lupins are largely 
cultivated, the annual crop of chickpeas being estimated at 50,000 tons. 
About 4,700 acres in Latakia, Aleppo, Beirut, and Damascus produce about 
3,000,000 lb. of tobacco, valued at 200,0002. The cultivation of cotton has 
been considerably extended dming the last two years. Hemp and sugar- 
cane are also cultivated. The most important fruit trees are the olive, 
vine, mulberry, lemon, banana, and orange. The white mulberry is 
largely cultivated in Northern Syria for feeding silk- worms. Sheep-raising 
is also of importance. 

Syria is poorer in minerals than in other resources, but this may be due to 
insufficient exploration. Northern Lebanon has been worked for iron in 
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ancient and modem times. At Majerba the ore is rich, and the iron good. 
There is a comparatively rich mine of lignite in South Lebanon. There are 
indications of petroleum in various places, but the attempts to work it so far 
have not been successful. There are indications of phosphates, lead, copper, 
antimony, nickel, chrome ; gypsum is widely distributed. There is abundance 
of marble and good building stone. 

The industries of Syria are on a very small scale. Flour, oil, soap, and 
silk thread are the most important. The chief centres of the silk industry 
are Beirut, Aleppo, Tripoli, and Latakia. There were 81 mills in 1924. 
■\Yine and tobacco are also produced. 


Gomoierce* — The imports and exports for three years (in thousands of 
Syrian pounds) were as follows (1 Syrian pound = 20 francs) i — 



j 1924 

1926 

1926 

Imports 

Exports . 

! 1,000 Syrian | 

1 pounds 

. 1 39,832 ' 

. I 16,997 1 

1,000 Syrian 
pounds 
' 48,780 

1 22,960 

1,000 Syrian 
pounds 

63,357 

27,241 


The following ai’e the principal articles of import and export : — 


Article 

1925 » 

1920 

Article 

1925* 

1926 


1,000 

1,000 


1,000 

1,000 

Imports 

Syrian 

Syrian 

Exports & Re-exports 

Syrian 

Syrian 


pounds 

pounds 


pounds 

pounds 

Cotton and cotton 



Cotton, cotton cloth. 



goods 

12,187 

14,598 

and thread 

4,246 

4,489 

Cereals and cereal 



Raw wool . 

2,784 

4,025 

products . 

7,407 

8,254 

Live animals 

2,378 

1,954 

Colonial products 

3,885 

4,041 

Raw silk . 

1,500 

1,423 

Industrial oils . 

2,951 

4,125 

Silk-uiixtuxe textiles . 

1,077 

1,139 

Wool and wool goods . 

2,868 

.3,888 

Butter 

086 

1,120 

Silk and silk goods . 

1,934 

2,700 

Various wearing apparel 

618 

973 

Iron .... 

1,704 

1,976 

Silk cocoons 

591 

1,042 

Glass, porcelain, etc. . 

1,551 

1,593 

Dried skins 

555 

630 

Fruits and vegetables 

1,421 

1,382 

Fruits, vegetables and 



Live animals 

1,087 

1,281 

nuts 

1,721 

1,761 

Animal products 

918 

1,447 

Colonial products 

380 

279 

All others . 

11,367 

18,122 

All others . 

6,479 

8,566 

Total 

48,780 

63,357 

Total . 

22,960 

27,241 

Eqniv. in 1,000 Francs ! 

975,600 

1,267 140 

Eqniv. in 1,000 Francs 

459,200 

544,820 


^ According to latest revised statistics. 


The following table shows the distribution of trade in 1926 : — 


Country 

Value in francs 

Imports 

Exports 

France 

252,269,406 

79,948,809 

United Kingdom 

173,768,362 

17,032,504 

Italy ' 

188,809,387 

26,786,719 

Turkey | 

120,157,696 ' 

64,815,540 

United States . . . . i 

92,175,260 

69,801,789 

Belgium i 

67,983,486 

960,669 

Egypt 1 

51,703,120 

83,369,726 

Palestine 1 

1 16,858,670 

91,030,063 
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According to Board of Trade Returns the imports from Syria into Great 
Britain amounted to 304,316Z. in 1926, and 839,8154. in 1927, while the 
exports to Syria amounted to 1,199,743?. in 1926., and 1,620,905?. in 1927. 

OonmillllicatioiXS, — Most of the ports of Syria are visited regularly by 
the steamers of various shipping companies. In 1926, 1,616 vessels of 
3,158,310 tons entered the ports of Lebanon and Syria. Of these, 493 
(802,475 tons) were British; 493 (1,051,787 tons) Italian; 296 (824,220 
tons) French ; and 100 (91.101 tons) Gieek. Beirut was the principal port 
of call with 824 vessels of 1,734,564 tons. 

In 1926, there were 1,151 miles of first-class roads with 304 miles in the 
course of construction. Syria is comparatively well provided with railways, and 
new lines and branches are proposed. The following railways were open in 
1926 ; — from Beirut to Damascus, 91 miles ; Rayak to Aleppo, 206 miles ; 
Homs to Tripoli, 64 miles ; Beirut to Mameltein, 11 miles ; Damascus to 
El Hamme, 120 miles. Three companies operate passenger routes across the 
Syrian Desert between Beirut and Baghdad. 

The official currency as from May 1, 1920, is the Syrian Bank Note, issued 
by the Bank of Syria, under French Treasury control. The monetary unit is 
the Syrian pound, divided into 100 piastres (1 piastre = 20 centimes), which 
are exchangeable in Paris at the fixed rate of 20 francs to the pound. On 
December 31, 1921, the notes in circulation amounted to 201,626,334 francs. 

There is a Consul-General at Beirut, and Consuls at Aleppo and Damascus. 

Books of Eeference. 

Handbook to Syria. (Prepared by Geographical Section of the Naval Intelligence 
Division of the Admiralty.) London, 1921. 

Syria and Palestine. (Prepared under direction of the Historical Section of the Foreign 
Office.) London, 1921. 

Syria, revue d’art oriental et d’arch^ologie, fond6e en 1920 (Biblioth&que archdologique 
et historlque du Service df s Antiquitds et des Beanx-Arts de Byrie). 

Department of Overseas Ih-ade Report. London. Annual. 

Bulletin 6conomique des Etats sous mandat fran^ais. Beirut. (Quarterly.) 

Bdl (Gertrude), S3nia. London, 1919. 

Burcl'hard (0.), Le Mandat Prangais en Syiie et au Lihan. Paris, 1925. 

Gontaut’Biron (R.), Comment la Prance s’est installee enSyrie (1918-1919). Paris, 1922. 

Mutran (Nadra), La Syrie de Demam. Paris, 1916. 

Nicohosoff Guide Encyolopddique commercial et adininistratif d’ Alesandrie, et du 
Levant, Egypt, Soudan, Palestine, Syrie, 1926-7. Alexandria, 1927. 

Pirie* Gordon (H.), A Guide-book to Central Syria. Jerusalem, 1920. 

Rechlin (Dr. Wilhelm), Syriens Stellung in der Weltwirtschaft, Griefswald, 1920* 

Samne (G.), La Syne. Pans, 1920. 

Sckeltvia (J. P.), The Lebanon in Turmoil. London, 1921. 

Springett (B. H.), Secret Sects of Syria and the Lebanon. London, 1922. 

8kin (L.), Syria. London, 1926. 


AFRICA.* 

ALGERIA. 

(L'AlG^ RIB.) 

Government. 

The government and administration of Algeria are centralised at Algiei’s 
under the authority of the Governor-General, who represents the Government 

* See also Morocco. 
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of the Republic throughout Algerian territory. With the exception of the 
non- Mussulman services of Justice, Public Instruction, Worship, and the 
Treasury, which are under the appropriate ministries in Paris, all the 
services are under his direction. He has to prepare a special budget for 
Algeria, he grants concessions for works, and he contracts loans in the 
name of the Colony. 

The budget of Algeria which, since 1901, has been entirely distinct from 
that of France, comprises under revenue the imposts of every sort which are 
collected within the Colony and under expenditure the whole of the civil 
disbursements. The expenditure on War and Marine is still at the cost of 
the mother country, as is also the burden of guarantees of interest on railways 
up to 1926. The budget, prepared by the Governor under the control of the 
Minister of the Interior, is discussed and voted by the Financial Delegations 
and the Superior Council. These Delegations were instituted in 1898 to 
enable the body of tax-payers to state their views on questions of imposts 
by means of elected delegates. There are three Delegations representing 
respectively the French colonists, the French tax-payers other than colonists, 
and the Mussulman natives. The Superior Council is composed of elected 
members and of high officials. Lastly, the Governor is assisted in the 
exercise of his functions by a purely consultative council of government. 

The territories of the South, forming a separate colony, are each under a 
military command which directs all the administrative and civil services 
under the authority of the Governor. They have a budget distinct from 
that of Algeria. The natives are represented on the communal administra- 
tion. By the law of February 4, 1919, the position of French citizens is 
accorded to natives, above the age of 25 and monogamous, who served in tho 
war, who are proprietors or farmers, who can road or write or hold a French 
•decoration. It is proposed to create in Paris a Consultative Committee on 
the same lines as the British Council of India. 

The French Chambers have alone the right of legislating for Algeria, 
while such matters as do not come within the legislative power are regulated 
by decree of the President of the Republic. Each department sends one 
senator and two deputies to the National Assembly. 

— M. Pierre Louis Bordes, appointed November 20, 

1927. 


Area and Fopnlation. 

The census of March 7, 1926, which is the last taken, showed a population 
(including the military forces) amounting to *6,064, 865 (of whom 872,439 were 
Europeans and 5,192,426 natives) on an area of 847,000 sq. miles. The 
colony has been organised in 2 great diviaion^s called respectively Northern 
(80,000 sq. miles) and Southern Algeria (767,000 sq. miles). Northern 
Algeria consists as formerly of Civil Teriitory and Territoire de Commande- 
ment, but the Civil Territory has been extended, while the Territoire de 
Commandement has been diminished and will before long be completely 
merged in the Civil Territory. Northern Algeria contains 17 arrondisse- 
ments, 276 communes, and 76 mixed communes, in the Civil Terri toiy, and 
3 mixed communes in the Territoire de Commandement. Southern Algeria 
consists of the 4 Territories of Ain-Sefra, Ghardaia, Touggourt, and the 
Saharan Oases, organised under decree of August 14, 1905. These territories 
contain 14 communes of which 7 are mixed -and 7 native. 

Population, including military forces, according to the census of March 7, 
1926 
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Municipal Populatioii | 

1 1 

Population numbered 
separately 

Bnro- 1 
pean 

Native 1 

Total 1 

1 Euro- 
: pean 

Native 

Grand 
, Total 

Northern Territory 
Southern Territory 

Grand Total . 

831,^05 

1 4,770 

4,015.294 

532,091 

5.440,099' 

1 530,870'. 

1 83,720 

1 2,535 

1 

I 42,221 
2,820 

75,941 5,522,640 
5,855| 642,225 

886,184 

15,147,385 5,983,569 

! 86,255| 45,041 

81,296 6,064,865 


Population, according to Departments and Territories (census of March 7, 
1926):— 


Northern Algeria 
(Department.-) 

Population ! 

Southern Algeria 
(Territories) 

Population 

Algiers .... 
Oran .... 
Constantine . 

1,806,714 

1,380,801 

2,275,125 

Ain Sefra 

Ghardaia 

Touggonrt . 

Saharan Oases 

173,832 

119,940 

212,78.3 

35,070 

Total 

6,522.640 

Total . 

542,225 


Grand Total . . . 6,0C4,&C5 


The total population in 1891, was 4,124,732, in 1896, 4,429,421. In 1926, 
the native municipal population numbered 5,147,385 ; French and naturahsed 
'French, 690,124 ; foreigners, 182,307. 

The chief towns with the total communal population in 1926 were : 
Algiers, 226,218 ; Oran, 150,301 ; Constantine, 93,733 ; Bona, 51,895 ; Sidi- 
bel- Abbes, 43,148; Philippville, 29,242; Mascara, 28,033 ; Tlemcjen, 
26,768 ; Setif, 26,677 ; Mostaganem, 26,355; Blida, 24,758 ; Bougie, 15,941 ; 
Tizi Ouzon, 2,944. 

Eeligion and Instruction. 

The native population is entirely Musulman, the Jews being now regarded 
as French citizens. The Roman Catholic Church has an archbishop and 2 
bishops, with 386 officiating clergymen. There are 13 Protestant pastors 
and 6 Jewish rabbis sharing in Government grants. 

At Algiers (city) there is a University, attended (July 31, 1926) by 1,664 
students (821 for Law, 427 Medicine and Pharmacy, 176 Science, 240 Arts). 
There are also special schools for commerce, the fine arts, hydrography, and 
agriculture. There were also in 1926, 545 Musulman schools with 45,349 
pupils. There are higher Musulman schools [m4dcrsas) at Algiers, Tlemgen, 
and Constantine, with 146 students (1926) (119 Arabs, 26 Kabyles). In 
Algeria there are 17 establishments for secondary education with, in 1926, 
9,773 pupils (7,062 boys and 2,721 girls). In 1926 there were 1,302 primary 
and infant schools, public and private, with 110,031 pupils. There were 
(1926) two normal schools for men teachers with 17 professors and 251 
students (38 Musulman), and three normal schools for women teachers with 
15 professors and 218 students. 

Justice and Crime. 

There is an Appeal Court at Algiers, and in the arrondissements are 17 
courts of first instance. There are ^so commercial courts and justices of the 
peace with extensive powers. Criminal justice is organised as in France for 
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Europeans. Since 1902, there have been criminal courts and special repres- 
sive tribunals for trying natives accused of crime. 

Musulman justice is administered to natives by Justices of the Peace and 
Cadis in the first instance with an appeal to French courts. 

Einaiice. 

Europeans and natives pay the same direct and indirect taxes. The 
departments of War and Marine are excluded from the estimates, but the 
proceeds of the Military tax, the Government monopolies, and some other 
revenues are paid to France. The total expenditure (including military and 
extraordinary disbursements) exceeds the Algerian revenue by about 
75,000,000 francs. 

The budget estimates for five years were as follows in francs ; — 


1 

19241 

1925 1 

1 

1926* 

19271 

19281 

Bevenue 

Expenditure 

595,523,431 

595,262,018 

519,800,824 

519,788.955 

642,520,262 

642.374,842 

785,492,888 

785,481,679 

997,778,628 

997,600,458 


1 Inclusive of Extraordinary Budget. 


The details of the 1928 ordinary budget are as follows : — 


Revenue 

1 Expenditure 

Taxes . 

State Revenues . 
Sundry receipts . 
Exceptional receipts . 
Payments for State i 
Services / 

Francs 

605,659,574 

60,100,050 

4,159,501 

1,500,000 

48,631,881 

Debt, pensions, etc. 
Government and Cen-l 
tral Administration j 
Interior .... 
Native Affairs 

Finance. 

Posts, Telegraphs and\ 
Telephones J 

Public Works , 
Agriculture, &c. . 
Forests .... 
^scellaneous 

1 Francs 

170,270,201 

j 78,111,972 

! 188,942,401 

1 44,740,836 

' 56,700,593 

33,596,511 

94,290,529 

30,106,821 

22,616,442 

500,000 

Total (including 
all items) . 

720,060,006 

Total (including 
all items). 

719,881,836 


The extraordinary budget for 1927, balanced at 209,713,120 fi'ancs. A 
supplementary ordinary budget for 1927, was estimated at 64,870,980 francs 
for receipts, and 64,877,172 francs for expenditure. Including the supple- 
mentary extiaordinary budget, the total budget for the year amounted to 
895,371,968 francs revenue, and 895,868,861 francs expenditure. 

There is a separate Post Office budget which is estimated to balance 
revenue and expenditure for 101,196,541 francs. 

Defence. 

The military force in Algeria and Tunis comprises the XIXth Army Area, 
which includes 3 divisions. French residents are under the same obligation to 
serve as in France ; natives are under the obligation to serve 3 years with the 
colours and can be called up as reservists in case of mobilisation. The troops 
may be stationed in ITorth Africa or employed on Colonial expeditions, 
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but they belong to the * Metropolitan,’ not to the Colonial Army. There 
are 6 regiments of zouaves, ea^ of 3 battalions, of 5 companies ; 6 regi- 
ments of cavah'y (Chasseurs d’Afrique), of several squadrons ; 3 groups of field 
and 1 of heavy artillery ; 1 battalion of engineers ; and 1 regiment of the 
Flying Corps. These are all European troops, and in the case of the artillery 
and engineers their recruiting depdts are in France. The Foreign Legion of 
4 regiments of a varying number of battalions is recruited from foreigners of 
any nationality, but officered chiefly by Frenchmen ; the headquarters of the 
regiments is in Sidi-Bel-Abbes, in Oran, but battalions are sent to any colony 
There they may be required. The Natives are 12 regiments of Algerian 
Tirailleurs each of 3 battalions, and 6 regiments of Spahis (Arab cavalry) each 
of several squadrons. The officers and a proportion of the non-commissioned 
officers of the native regiments are French. In November, 1927, the 
strength of the garrison of Algeria and Tunis was 71,345. 

Agricultnre and Industry. 

There exists in Algeria a small area of highly fertile plains and valleys 
in the neighbourhood of the coast, mainly owned by Europeans, which is 
cultivated scientifically, and where profitable returns are obtained from 
vineyards, cereals, &c., but the greater part of Algeria is of limited value 
for agricultural purposes. The northern portion is mountainous and 
generally better adapted to grazing and forestry than agriculture, and a 
large portion of the native population is quite poor. In spite of the many 
excellent roads built by the Government, a considerable area of the 
mountainous region is without adequate means of communication and is 
very inaccessible. 

The soil is, under various systems, held by proprietors, by farmers, 
and by metayers or khammes. Most of the State lands have been 
appropriated to colonists. The chief crops in 1926 were wheat, 3,763,121 
acres with a yield of 638,448 tons ; barley 3,522,862 acres with a yield, of 
493,338 tons ,* and oats, 628,672 acres with a yield of 126,170 tons ; maize, 
potatoes, artichokes, beans, peas and tomatoes. Flax, silk, and tobacco (the 
cultivation of the latter being most remunerative) are also produced. In 
1926 there were 16,890 tobacco planters, the area under cultivation was 
56,010 acres, and the yield 20,538 tons. Sericulture is in an experimental 
stage and subsidised by the government. There were 326 growers in 1926, 
and 227 in 1925. In 1925, 17,600 pounds of cocoons were produced against 
15,400 iu 1926. 

In 1926, the yield of wine was 184,857,596 gallons from an area of 
515,205 acres. The yield of oranges in 1926 was 37,000 tons from an area 
of 12,250 acres ; of mandarines, 54,200 tons from an area of 9,000 acres ; of 
lemons, 5,500 tons from an area of 2,450 acres. Date, banana, pomegranate, 
almond, fig, and many other fruits grow abundantly. The production of olive 
oil amounted to 6, 716, 942 gallons from 7,799, 627 trees. Cotton was sown on 
15,500 acres. State forests (1926), 2,221,707 hectares, and, for the most 
part, belong to the State and communes. The greater part is mere brush- 
wood, but on 1,099,150 acres are cork-oak trees, 1,691,950 acres Aleppo 
pine, 1,627,730 acres evergreen oak, and 97,812 acres cedar. The dwarf- 
palm and alfa are worked on the plains. Timber is cut for firewood, also 
for industrial purposes, for railway sleepers, telegraph poles, &c., and for 
bark for tanning. Considerable portions of the forest area are also leased 
for tillage, or for pasturage for cattle, sheep, or pigs. The forest revenue 
in 1926 was 11,000,000 francs net. 

On December 31, 1926, there were in Algeria 167,324 horses, 165,166 
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mules, 234,569 asses, 945,507 cattle, 6,786,266 sheep, 3,125,714 goats, 
02,742 pigs, and 173,328 camels. 

There are extensive fisheries for sardines, allaches, anchovies,^ sprats, 
tunny-fish, &c., and also shell-fish. In 1926, 1,185 boats of 7,575 metric 
tons, and 5,534 persons were employed in fishing, and the fish taken were 
valued at 15,222,832 francs. The yield of coral, 3,164 kilos, was valued at 
1,224,220 fiancs. Sponges, 4,810 kilos, were valued at 1,269,640 francs. 

Algeria possesses iron, zinc, lead, mercury, copper, antimony, and petrol. 
The mineral output in 1926 was as follows : iron ore, 1,136,929 tons ; lead, 
23,569 tons; zinc, 64,748 tons; copper, 2,290 tons; antimony, 950 tons; 
manganese, 577 tons; phosphate of lime, 857,247 tons; coal (approx.), 
10,000 tons ; kaolin, 2,400 tons ; marble and onyx, 1,700 tons ; sulphate of 
har;j’tes, 26,000 tons ; petroleum, 1,800 tons. 

Commerce. 


The foreign trade of Algiers in recent years has been as follows (in 1,000 
francs) : — 



Imports 

Exports 

i _ 

Imports 

Exports 

19:^2 1 

1,000 trancs 
1,897,775 

1 000 francs 
1,364,000 

ii 

1 1925 

: IjdOO Trancs 
3,524,941 . 

1,000 francs 
2,518,173 

1923 

2,525,250 

1,851,000 

i 1926 

4,119,041 

4,014,986 

X924 

8,188,275 

2,205,950 

!i 1927 

! 4,835,868 

8,520,948 


The imports and exports for 1927 were divided as follows (in thousands of 
francs) ; — 


1 

1 

1 Imports 1 

1 Exports 


From j 
Prance I 

From 

Other 

Countries 

Total 

t 1 

1 To 
j Prance 

To Other 
Countries 

Total 

Animal products 

Vegetable products . . 1 
Mineral products . . | 
Manufactured articles 

1 

' 165,417 ! 

528,697 ! 
1 170,760 
2,686,321 

1 

! 113,547 
' 745,474 
290,967 
150,685 

208,964 

1,269,171 

431,727 

2,836,006 

1 825,839 
1,966,708 
9U,265 
56,639 

80,169 

524,761 

284,147 

186,420 

412,008 

2,491,469 

374,412 

243,059 

Total . 

3,635,195 

1,800,673 ' 

4,835,868 

2,439,451 

1,081,497 

3,620,948 


The principal imports in 1927 were (in thousands of francs), sugar, 156,572 ; 
petroleum, 132,242 ; paper, 105,576 ; clothing, 58,355 ; automobiles, 213,181. 
The principal exports were sheep, 112,450; phosphates, 65,723; eggs, 35,192 ; 
wheat, 108,164; figs, 22,997 ; tobacco, 67,686; cigarettes, 48,599; wines, 
1,315,730. 

In 1927 the receipts of the customs authorities (excepting sugar) amounted 
to 93,449,373 francs ; and in 1926 to 47,562,116 francs. 

Total trade between the United Kingdom and Algeria (Board of Trade 
returns) for 5 years : — 


- 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 1 

1927 

Imports from Algeria into JJ. K. . 
Escorts to Algeria from U.E. 

& 

2,165,731 

2,116,902 

£ 

1,972,927 
2,073,107 ; 

£ 

2,000,658 

1,437,788 

£ 

1,320,726 

666,196 

£ 

2,421,797 

1,638,640 
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Shipping and Communications. 

In 1927, 4,322 vessels of 6,985,250 tons net entered, and 4,846 vessels of 
7,883,594 tons cleared Algerian ports. 

On January 1, 1927, the mercantile marine of Algeria consisted of 21 
vessels of 15,733 tons (overseas trade) ; 220 coasting vessels of 50,977 tons ; 
and 334 harbour craft of 1,518 tons. 

There were 21 national roads in 1926, with a length of 3,500 miles, 
apart from Departmental roads, which, added to the smaller type of road, 
aggi'egate some 10,000 miles. In 1927, 9,000,000 francs were allotted to 
roads. 

In 1926, there were 2,700 miles of railway open for traffic 
(exclusive of lines on Tunisian temtory), the railway receipts amounting to 
259,247,000 francs. There is a regular air service between Oran and 
Casablanca (Morocco) and between Oran and Alicante (Spain). Experimental 
flights are being made in connection with the Algiers-Marseilles (800 kilo- 
metres) air line. In 1926 Algeria budgeted a contribution of 1,300,000 
francs to civil aviation. 

The postal receipts in 1926 were 25,371,095 francs, and there were 702 
post offices. The telegraphic receipts were 12,528,309 f^ncs, and those from 
telephones 11,605,151 francs. 

The telegraph of Algeria consisted on December 31, 1919, of 8,121 miles of 
line and 25,283 miles of wire, serving 786 offices (791 in 1923). There were 
on January 1, 1927, 18,856 telephone subscribers, 744 public telephone 
offices, and 15,007 miles of inter-urban line. 

Postal cheque accounts were opened at Algiers on February 1, 1921, and 
on December 31, 1926, there were 8,248 accounts with a total balance of 
55,411,829 francs. 

The Bank of Algeria is a bank of issue, with a capital of 20,000,000 francs, 
but its note circulation must not in any case exceed 2,100,000,000 francs (law 
of August 6, 1926). Several co-operative agricultural banks, assisted by 
Government funds, are in operation. Barclay’s Bank (Overseas), Ltd,, have 
branches at Algiers and Oran. 

British GonmUQeneral for Al<feria. — G. P. Churchill, O.B.E. 

Vice-Consuls at Algiers, — D. G. Eydings and B. G. Chamberlain. 

Vice-Consuls at Arzeu, Montaganem, BOne, Oran, and Bougie. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The money, weights, and measures of France only are used. 


Statistical and other Socks of Eeference concerning Algeria. 

1. Official Publications. 

Annuaire statistique de la Prance. Paris. 

Pocuments statiatiquea sur le commerce de I’Alg^rie. Annnal since 1902. Alger. 
Bxpose de la situation g6n4rale de I’Algdrie. Annnal. 

Grand Annuaire, Commercial, Indnstriel Administratif, Agrieole et Vjticole de 
TAlgdrie et de la Tunisia. Annual. Paris. 

Statistique G6n6rale de TAlgerie. Alger. Annual. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Published every 2 years. London. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Les Valenrs de TAfrique dn Nord. Monthly, Paris. 

Baen$eh (Aninavon), Algerien nnd die Kabylie. Zurich, 1914 

Belloc (Hilaire), Esto Perpetua : Algerian Studies and Impressions. London, 1906. 

fiodlci/ (R. V. 0.), Algeria from Within. London, 1927. 
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Boancval (General de), Toute L’ Algeria en nn Circait. Algiers, 19123. 

Camhon (Jnles), Le Gouvernement General de I’Alg^rie, 1891-7. Paris, 1918. 

Cassfdy (G.), Algeria To-day. London, 1923. 

Gasteran (A.), L’Algerie Pran^aise. Paris, 1900. 

Cook ’9 Practical Guide to Algiers, Algeria, and.Tumsia. Tiondon, 1904. 

Bemonils (V.), Benseignements sur L'Algerie Economique. 2 vols. Paris, 1922. 
Devereux (R.), Aspects of Algeria Historical, Political, Colonial. London, 1912. 
BrsL'i/te (S.), Vanished Cities of Xorthern Africa. London, 1927. 

Estoiihlon (B.), Collection complete de la Jurisprudence Algerienne depuis la conqu4ts 
jnsqu’a 1895. 24 vols. .Alger. 

JFalck (Felix), Guide Economique de I’Algerie. Paris, 1922. 

FnoouTfj (A.), L*Afriqne Latine : Haroc, Algdrie Tamsie, Paris, 1922. 

Go/un (E.), En Algerie avec la Prance. Pans, 1027. 

Grant (C. P.), Studies in North Africa. London, 1921. 

Gsell (S ), Mar^ais (G.), and Tver (G.), Histoire d’ Algerie. Paris, 1927. 

Guide Joanne . Algerie et Tunisie. Paris, 1909. 

mitori’Simpson (M. W.), Algiers and Beyond. London, 1906.^Among the hill-folk of 
Algeria. London, 1921. 

Eetme (A. H.), Afnca. Vol. I. North Africa, 2nd ed. In Stanford’s Compendinra of 
Geography and Tj’avel. London, 1907. 

Xearton (C ), The Shifting Sands of Algeria. London, 1924. 

Labouhie (S.), Notes Sur I’industrie en Algerie. Algier, 1917. 

Lebon (A.), La Politique de la Prance en Aflnqne, 1800-98. Pari.s, 1901. 

Macmillan's Gmdes: The Western Mediterranean. London, 1902. 

MarcJiand (B. Le), L’Europe et la Conqu§te d’ Alger. Paris, 1913. 

Meunier (M.), Voyage en Algerie. Paris, 1909. 

Monmarclte (M.), Algeiie-Tunisie (Guide Book). Paris, 1927. 

Murray's Handbooks for Travellers. Algeria and Tunis. 6th ed. London, 1902. 
Peyronmt (B.), Le Probleme Nord-Africain. Paris, 1925. 

Phillips (Ij M.), In the Desert. [Algeria and the Sahara.] London, 1909. 

Piquut (V.), La Colonisation franqaise dans 1' Afrique du Nord. Paris, 1912. 

Playfair (Sir B. L.), Bibliography of Algeria, published by the Royal Geographical 
Society. London, 1888. 

B«eZu«(Elisee), Geographieuniverselle. Tome SI. L’ Afrique septentrionale. Paris, 1886. 
Reelus (0.), Algerie et Tunisie. Paris, 1909. 

Revue Africaine. Alger. Yearly since 1856. 

Reynolds-Ball (B. A ), Mediterranean Winter Resorts. 5th ed. London, 1909. 

Rivtire (G.) and Lecq (H ), Cultures du Midi de I’Alg^ne et de la Tunisie. Paris, 1906. 
Schander (A ), Die Eisenbahnpolitik Prankreichs in Nordafrika. Jena 1913. 

Sloane (W. M.), Greater France in Africa. New York, 1924. 

Stanford (C T.), About Algeria. London, 1912. 

Steeg (Th.), Expose de la Situation Gendrale de L’Alg6rie en 1922. Algiers, 1923, 

(M. D.) The Real Algeria. London, 1914. 

Wilkin (A.), Among the Berbers of Algeria. London, 1900. 

Wilson (A.), Rambles in North Africa. London, 1926. 


TUNIS. 

(Afrikita.) 

Government.—Sidi Mohamed el Habib Bey, born 1858, succeeded his 
cousin, Sidi Mohamed En Naceur Bacha Bey, July 10, 1922. 

The reigning family of Tunis, occupants of the throne since 1706, descend 
from Hussein ben Ali, commonly bdieved to be a native of the Isle of 
Crete, who made himself master of the country, acknowledging, however, the 
suzerainty of the Sultan of Turkey. 

After the French invasion of the country in the spring of 1881, the treaty 
of Kasr-es-Said (May 12, 1881), confirmed by convention signed June 8, 1883, 
placed Tunis under the protectorate of France, The government is carried 
on under the direction of the French Foreign Office, which has a special de- 
partment for Tunisian afiairs, under the control of a French Minister Resident- 
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G-eneral, who is also Ministei of Foreign Affairs, and a ministry of 11 heads 
of departments, 8 of the ministers being French and 3 Tunisian. The country 
divided into 19 districts (contr61es civils), and 6 military circles ; the 
district governors (contr61eurs) are French ; the subordinate officials (Caids, 
Kahias and Sheiks) are Native. French tribunals administer justice between 
subjects of European powers, and also between them and natives ; there are 
Native coui*ts for cases between natives (tribunals at Ouzara and Charaa). 
In 1914, the Tunisian penal law was codified. French administration in Tunis 
has been confirmed by conventions with all the European Powers regulating 
the status and the conditions of trade of their respective citizens within 
the Regency, 

French ResidenUGeTieral. — Lucien Saint (appointed November 24, 1920). 

Area and Population. — The present boundaries are : on the north 
and east the Mediterranean Sea, on the west the Algerian province of 
Constantine, and on the south the great desert of the Sahara and Libya. 
Area about 48,300 English sc[uare miles, including that portion of the 
Sahara which is to the east of the Djerid, extending towards Gadames. 

According to the census held on April 20 , 1926, the total European 
population was 173,281, composed of 71,020 French (exclusive of the army of 
occupation and of the navy), 89,216 Italians, 8,396 Maltese, 517 Spaniards, 
646 Greeks, and 8,486 other foreigners. The total native population was 
1,986,427, of whom 1,982,184 were Arabs and Bedouins, and 54,248 Jews. 
Grand total was 2,159,708. 

The capital, the city of Tunis, had, in 1926, a population of 185,996, of 
whom 106,860 were Moslems, and 24,181 Jews, besides 27,922 French, 44,076 
Italians, 4,994 Maltese, and 1,768 other Europeans. By means of the 
channel, which was opened in 1893, Tunis is directly accessible to ocean- 
going vessels Other towns are Bizerta with 20,693 inhabitants (6,738 
Europeans); Sousse with 21,298 ; Sfax with 27,723 ; Kaisouan, the Holy 
City of the Moslems, with 18,627 natives exclusively ; Feriyville with 4,462 
(4,155 Europeans), and TinJja, 1,600 inhabitants. 

The bulk of the population is Mohammedan under the Sheik-ul-Islam, 
and the revenue from the ‘ Habus ’ lands, like that from the ‘Wakf ^ lands in 
Egypt, is applied to religious, educational, and charitable purposes. There 
are about 170,000 Roman Catholics, under the ministration of the Archbishop 
of Carthage, and about 125 other clergymen. The Greek Church (400), the 
French Protestants, and the English Church are also represented, and there 
are 30 English Protestant missionaries at work. 

Education.— Within the Regency there are (1927) some 434 public 
schools, including 8 lyc4es and colleges, and 32 private schools (of which 6 
Jewish schools are provided for by the Government). In the schools there are 
64,568 pupils, of whom 38, 863 are boys. Of the total number of pupils, 11,824 
are French ; 26,092 Mussulman ; 7,976 Jews ; 8,645 Italian ; 1,156 Maltese 
and 336 others. In the Great Mosque at Tunis there is t Mohammedan 
university. In the city are 88 and in the interior 1,219 Mussulman primary 
schools, some of them assisted by Government funds. 24 Moslem apprentice- 
ship-schools have been created during the last few years numbering 490 
native pupils. Many private schools have recently sprung up at Tunis and 
Sfax. The abolition of congregational teaching decreed in France has been 
extended to the Regency as regards French children. The Italian Govern- 
ment and certain Italian societies still maintain Italian schools at Tunis 
and other large towns. 
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Pinaace. — Receipts aud expenditure for 6 years 



1023 

) 1921 

1925 

[ 1920 

1927 

Bevenue 

ExpendLitnre 

Francs 

. 2irs24S,C00 

. ,215.223, COT 

1 Francs 

1 254,530,300 1 
i 254,4b9,880 

Francs 

266,279,225 

255,969,675 

Francs 

303,145,733 

303,061,712 

Francs 

388,050,521 

388,000,566 


The estimates of ordinary receipts and expenditure for the year 1927 
were as follows : — 


Receipts 

Francs 

Taxation 


Direct .... 

. 50,707,500 

Indirect .... 
Monopolies 

. 169,008,900 

Tobacco .... 

. 119,277,600 

Others .... 

, 15,054,700 

Post Office, Telegraph, &c. 

, 9,730,900 

Royalties and Miscellaneous 

. 24,270,921 

Total 

. 888,060,521 


Expenditure 

Francs 

Departments : — 


Finance .... 

. 175,253,637 

Post Office 

24,956,190 

Local Administration . 

. 35,045,404 

Amculture and Commerce 

21,236,980 

Education 

82,179,834 

Public Works 

. 57,669,800 

Army 

. 2,604,664 

Justice .... 

. 5,103,017 

Miscellaneous . 

. 9,180,000 

Special .... 

. 24,270,921 

Total 

.388,000,566 


Defence. — The army of occupation consists of 25,000 men, including 

I, 145 officers, supported by native regiments {timilleuTS and spahis), and 
the Foreign Legion. 

Production and Industry.— Tunis may be divided into five dis- 
tricts — the north, characterised by its mountainous formation, having large 
and fertile valleys the valley of the Medjerdah, and the plains of 

Mornag, Mateur, and ^ Beja) ; the north-east, with the peninsula of Cap 
Bon, the soil being specially suited for the cultivation of oranges, lemons, and 
citrus fruits ; the Sahel, where olive trees abound ; th e centre, the region of high 
table lands and pastures ; and the south, famous for its oases and gardens, 
where dates gro w in profusion. The chief industry is agriculture, and large 
estates predominate.^ The area of the country is divided as follows ; — 
7,112,600 acres of tillage land ; 2,725,000 acres of cork and pine forest, 
68,490 acres of vineyards (the production in 1926 was 16,229,933 gallons); and 

II, 437,500 acres ot Stockland. The area of wheat in 1926 was 1,861,670 
acres ; the production was 356,000 tons ; of barley 1,420,752 acres, and the 
production 192,000 tons; of oats 96,227 acres, and the production 31,000 
tons. There were 16,181,744 olive trees ; the produce is about 40,000 
tons of oil yearly. In the south of Tunis date palms abountl ; there 
were in 1926, 2,138,000 date palms, of which 1,034,892 produced 1,000,000 
pounds of dates. Other products are almonds, oranges, lemons, shaddocks, 
pistachios, alfa grass, henna, and cork. Considerable areas of agricultural 
land have been actiuired either on lease or by purchase by immigrants. 

In 1926, the farm animals were horses, 86,851 ; asses, 154,175; mules, 
36,800 ; cattle, 467,688 ; sheep, 2,171,970; goats, 1,582,443 ; camels, 153,162; 
pigs, 23,568. 

In 1926, 87 mines were worked ; value of ore exported (iuoludiog phosphate) 
in 1926, 11,183,113?. These are being developed, and the output steadily 
inox^es. Lead-ore, zinc-ore, and iron are all fonnd. By far the greatest 
development has been in phosphates, the output of which is increasing 
yearly. Mineral output in 1926 ;~~lead, 37,000 tons; zinc, 30,000 tons; 
mixed, 7,000 tons ; iron, 682,000 tons ; phosphate of lime, 2,563,000 tons. 
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Native industries are tlie spinning and weaving of wool for garments, 
carpet weaving, leather embroidery, saddle making, the manufacture of 
slippers, pottery (in ancient style), and matting ; tanning and silk weaving 
are declining. 

The fisheries are principally in the hands of Italians and Tunisians. In 
1926, 4,114 boats (10,918 tons) were engaged in this industry, with a total 
of 15,137 men. Sardines, anchovies* allaches, tunny (5,570 tons of fish) 
were caught. 


Comniorce* — The imports and exports for 4 years were as follows : — 



1923 j 

1924 

1 1935 

1926 

Imports . 

Francs 

Francs 

1 Francs 

Francs 

817,459,220 

937,948,882 

1,086,270,752 

846,225,331 

1,360,331.544 

Exports . , 

554,014,384 

582,358,645 

1,269,724,895 


Imports and exports in 1926 were : — 


Imports 

Value 

Exports 

Value 

Textiles i . 

Colonial produce . 

Marble, stone, and minerals . 
Manufactnred metals . 

Hides 

Yarns . . . . • 

Timber 

Mealy foods .... 

Francs 

242,068,348 

107,871,085 

79,531,470 

197,154,878 

1 42,144,729 

49,262,756 I 
21,784,1)69 
80,525,567 

Grain, mealy food . 

Marble, stone, minerals 

Crude metals 

Beverages and wines , 

Fruits and seeds . 

Live animals 

Hides 

Francs 

835,614,260 

178,169,765 

164,606,095 

09,435,030 

43,801,631 

48,040,620 

35,073,816 

Total (all items) . . . ’ 

1,360,331,644 

Total (aU item) . . 

1,269,724,895 


1 These goods coming chiefly from England. 

The distribution of the trade in 1926 was as follows (in thousands of 
francs) 


Country 

Imports 

Exports 

Country 

Imports 

Exports 

France 

United Kingdom . 
Italy . 

U.S. of America . 
Algeria 

Belgium 

Lybia (Tripoli) . 
Rumania 

Thousand 

francs 

867,857 

2S,194 

70,723 

61,052 

102,238 

20,407 

6,597 

17,567 

Thousand 

francs 

611,056 

66,040 

257,438 

11,560 

88,287 

49,626 

17,647 

India . 
Switzerland 
Gtermany . 

Spain . 

Egypt 

Malta 

Netherlands 
Brazil . 

Thousand 

francs 

4,960 

5,769 

6,260 

8,910 

778 

1,599 

6,704 

11,425 

Thousand 

trancs 

765 

199 

6,425 

12,779 

24,678 

40,024 

18,974 

7 


Total trade between Tunis and the United Kingdom (according to Board 
of Trade returns) for 5 years : — 



1933 

1924 

1926 

1926 

: 1937 

Imports from Tunis into U.K. - 
Exports to Tunis from U.K. . 1 

£ 

1,084,801 

512,658 

& 

952,056 

381,749 

£ 

897,744 

328,475 

£ 

810,082 

150,816 

£ 

1,024,610 

293,872 
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In the year 1926, there entered the ports of the Regency 9,423 vessels. 

Good roads to the length of 3,219 miles have been constructed between 
1882 and 1926. 

Length of railways, 1,258 miles in 1926 (315 miles broad gauge and 
942 miles narrow). 

There were in 1926, 3,375 miles of telegi-aphs ; 270 telegraph offices ; 
messages, 1,368,767. Urban telephone systems had 7.993 miles of line; 
inter-urban systems had 12,655 miles of wire. There were in 1926, 617 post 
offices ; letters sent and received, internal service, 60,213,644 ; external 
service, 58,887,604. 

Money, Weights, and Measures.— The Banqne d'Algerie has begun 

operations in the Regency and issues Tunisian bank notes. 

The legal coinage since 1892 consists of pieces similar to the French, the 
pieces being coined in France. 

The ownce = 81*487 grammes ; the multiples of the ounce are the various 
denominations of the Roitolot which contains from 16 to 42 ounces. 

The Kaffs (of 16 whihas, each of 12 sahs) = 16 bushels. 

The principal measure of length is the ; the pile ^rSiforlinen = •5392yd. ; 

the joxX- T%Lrki for sUk = *7058 yd. ; the pik Andonlsi for cloth = *7094 yd. 

French weights and measures have almost entirely taken the place of 
those of Tunis, but com is still sold in kajffis and whihas, 

British Consul’Qmeral at Tunis. — J. M MacLeod, C.M.G. 

There is a Consul at Bizerta, and Vice-Consuls at Sfax and Susa ; and 
Consular Agents at Mehdia, Monastir, Gabes, and Djerba. 


Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning Tunis. 

Statistique gdnerale annuelle de la Ttmisie. Tunis. 

Codes et Lois de la Tunisie, par Lagrange et Fontana. 

Bulletin triiut-striel du Departenient de TA^iculture. Tunis. 

Bulletin de I’OfELre du Frotectorat Frangais en Tunisie a Paris. Paris. 

Annuaire Tunisien, Tunis. 

Atlas touristique Tunisie, specially published (in French or English) by the P.L.M, 
Railway Co. , Pans. Pans, 1921. 

La Tunisie, Practical Guide, published by the F4d6ration des Syndicats d’initiative. 
Tunis. 

Baedeker’s Mediterranean (1911) includes chapters on Algeria and Tunis. 

Beavchavip (Capt,), La Tunisie : aperguhistorique, races, religion, mcears et coutumes, 
organisatiun administrative, avenirecouoinique. Tunis, 1927 

Besnier (Prof.) and others, La Tunisie au D6but du XX® Sifecle. Paris, 1904. 

Bouglas (L. E.), Behind Tunisian Walls ; together with a Tourist's Guide to Tunis. 
London, 1923. 

Brski-iu (S.), Vanished Cities of Northern Africa. London, 1927. 

Fauecn CN-), Iia Tunisie avant et depuis roecupation frangaise. 2 vols. Paris, 1893. 
Fribourg (A.), L'Ainque Latine : Maroc, Alg4rie, Tunisie. Paris, 1922. 

Qept (L-), La Tunisie dconomique. Paris, 1910. 

Guide Joanne : Algerie et Tunisie. Paris, 1909. 

Johnston (Sir Harry), The Colonisation of Africa. Cambridge, 1899. 

Laneesan (de), La Tunisie. Paris, 1917. 

Lapie (P.), Les Civilisations tunisiennes. Paris, 1897. 

Loth (G.), La Tunisie et TCBuvre du Proteotorat Prangais. Paris, 1907.— L'Enfida et 
Sidi..Tabet : la grande colonisation frangaise en Tunisie. Tunis, 1910. 

Macmillan’s Guides : The Western Mediterranean. London, 1902. 

Monmarchi (M.), Algerie— Tunisie (Guide Book) Paris, 1927 

Biviere (0.) and L^cq (H.), Cultures du Midi de 1* Algerie et de la Tunisie. Paris, 1900. 
Saurin (Jules), Manuel de I’emigrant en Tunisie. Pans.— Le Peuplement frangais en 
Tunisia. Paris, 1918. 

Sehoe^fleld (E. D.), Aus der Staaten der Barbaresken [Tripoli and Tunis]. Berlin, 1902. 
Sladen (Douglas), Carthage and Tunis. London, 1907. 

‘ Wilson (A.), Rambles in North Africa. London, 1926. 
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FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA (FRENCH CONGO). 

The French Congo extends along the Atlantic coast between Cameroon 
and the territories of the Belgian Congo, with the exception of the Spanish 
territory on the coast from the Muni river on 1° N. lat, to Cameroon, and 
inland to the meridian of 11“ 20' E. of Greenwich, and the Kabinda re^on, 
which is Portuguese. Inland it is bounded by the Congo and Ubanghi nvers 
and stretches northwards to the Bahr-el-Ghazal and Lake Chad. French ac- 
quisition began on the Gabnn river in 1841 ; Libreville was founded in 1849 ; 
CapeLopez was gained in 1862, and the French possessions extended along the 
coast for about 200 miles. Since then the territories have been increased by 
exploration and military occupation and their limits have been defined in 
a series of international conventions. By a convention, dated November 1, 
1911, France agreed to cede certain parts of the colony to Germany in return 
for German recognition of the French protectorate in Morocco. These 
territories were restored to France by the Treaty of Versailles of June 28, 

1919. The territory which in November, 1911, Germany ceded to France 
was incorporated in French Equatorial Africa. The bound aiy between French 
Equatorial Africa and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan was fixed by a protocol 
signed on February 28, 1924. 

By decree of January 16, 1910, the French Congo was divided into three 
circumscriptions which form three colonies, viz. : — the Gabun Colony (capital 
Libreville), the Middle Congo Colony (capital Brazzaville), and the Ubangi- 
Shari Colony (capital Bangui). The Chad Territory, which was formerly a 
dependency of the Ubangi-Shari Colony, was, by decree issued on March u, 

1920, made a separate colony, (Capital, Fort Lamy). 

By decrees issued on January 15, 1910, the name of the French Congo 
was changed into French Equatorial Africa, which extends over the Gabun, 
the Middle Congo, the Ubangi-Shari and Chad Colonies. 

The area is about 975,635 square miles, containing a population which 
at the 1926 census numbered 3,127,707 ; the Europeans numbered 2,502. 
The area and population of the separate colonies are shown as follows for 
1926 


Colony. 

Area In 
square miles. 

Men 

Women 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Gabun 

Middle Congo 
Ubangi Shari 

Chad • 

121,898 

150,831 

207,997 

495,414 

126,840 

212,086 

350,800 

331,011 

161,388 

261,447 

877,594 

317,259 

51,524 

118,862 

174,349 

160,401 

49,147 

106,409 

163,701 

158,850 

388,899 

698,763 

1,066,444 

973,611 

Total . 

976,636 

1,020,686 

1,117,688 

611,226 

478,097 

3,127,707 


The Colonies have each a Lieutenant-Governor ; they all have financial 
and administrative autonomy, and each has an administrative council; 
the Lieutenant-Governors are under the Governor-General of French 
Equatorial Africa, having his headquarters at Brazzaville, who is assisted 
by a Secretary-General and a Council of Government. There is a general 
budget for the whole of French Equatorial Airica, and also separate budgets 
for the colonies. Local revenues accrue chiefly from customs duties ; there 
are native poll taxes. The sale of alcohol to natives is restricted. The 
budgets showed the following figures : — 
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1927 

1928 



Francs 

Francs 

General Budgef— 



40,550,000 

French Equatorial Africa 

, 

20,090,157 

local Budget— 


12,900,000 

Gabon .... 


9,220,000 

Middle Congo . 

, , 

11,785,000 

15.051.000 

13.600.000 

Ubangi-fehan ... 

. , 

11,175,000 

Chad .... 

• 

6,900,000 

10,127,000 


In the colony there were in 1927, 50 public schools with 3,563 pupils, 
and 24 European teachers with 52 native assistants. There is also 1 Higher 
Elementary school at Brazzaville and another is in course of construction at 
Libreville. 

The resources of French Equatorial Africa are quite undeveloped. There 
are about 300,000 square miles of tropical forest extending to the Gabun coast, 
containing many species of trees of industrial value. Wild caoutchouc is the 
most important. Palm oil is produced to some extent. Coffee, Cacao and 
cotton are also cultivated. In the Chad Colony large numbers of cattle, 
sheep, asses, camels, horses, and ostriches are raised, but there are no facilities 
for export. Ivory is an important article of export. At the beginning of 1922 
there were calculated to be 712,468 head of cattle in Chad. Copper, zinc, 
and lead are found. 

Imports and exports for 1926 were as follows : — ‘ 



Imports 

Exports 

Colony 

France and 
French 
Colonies 

Foreign 

Countries 

Total 

France and 
French 
Colonies 

Foreign 

Countries 

Total 

Middle Congo . 
Gabun . 
ITbangi-Shari . 
Chad 

Francs 

32,001,481 

44,016,572 

6.368.586 

1.785.586 

Francs 

67,765,269 

11,674,090 

14,258,860 

2,976,234 

Francs 

89,756,750 

66,290,662 

19,622,452 

4,761,819 

Francs 

8,531,688 

25,977,687 

3,196,837 

637,683 

Francs 

17,903,843 

26,640,462 

9,855,294 

1,445,741 

Francs 

26,496,431 

52,618,149 

13,052,131 

2,083,424 

Totals 

88,772,224 

86,669,459 

' 170,431,683 

38,348,795 

55,905,340 

94,249,185 


There is considerable shipping at Port Gentil and Libreville, the chief 
ports; but at Loango steamers must anchor about three miles off the coast. 
Whale fishing commenced in 1922. 

On February 6, 1921, a new railway was commenced to connect Brazzaville 
with the Atlantic at Pointe-Noire, and is expected to be completed in 1930. 

The Central African telegraph line connects Brazzaville with Pointe-Noire, 
the terminus of the French cable from Brest via Dakar and Libreville, and 
is in communication with the English Atlantic cable. Wireless telegraphy 
connects Brazzaville and the head of the Southern Railway in the Loango 
Region, a distance of 300 miles, and also Brazzaville and Leopoldville, and 
a radio service with France was inaugurated in 1927. In the Chad region 
ttoe are several stations connecting Fort Lamy, Ati, Faya, and Ma6. A 
line has been laid to connect Brazzaville with Bangui, and another to 
connect Bangui with Fort Lamy. The total length of telegraph line in 
operation is about 3,253 miles. 

On the north-east of Lake Chad is the state of Eanem, which was com- 
pletely subjected to France in 1903, and is now only a district of the Shari 
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territory with Ma6 for its capital. Wadai, to the east of Kanem, with an 
area of about 170,000 square miles, and a semi-civilised population of about 
1,000,000, accepted the French Protectorate in the summer of 1903. ^ In 
1911 a French force occupied Arada, some miles to the north of the capital, 
Abeshr, which is in communication with Benghazi, on the coast of Tripoli, 
by caravans, and in 1913 Ain-Galakka. 

In 1926, a bank, called La Bauque de I’Afrique Occidentale, was established 
in French Equatorial Africa as a bank of issue. Other banks are Banque 
Frangaise de I’Afrique and Bank Commerciale Africaine. 

Governor-General of Equatorial Africa. — E. Antonetti (July, 1924). 
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MADAGASCAB. 

Government. 

The last native sovereign of Madagascar, Ranavalona III. (born 1861, 
died 1916), succeeded in 1883. The French having claimed a portion of 
the north-west coast as having been transferred to them by local chiefs, 
hostilities were carried on in 1882-84 against the Hovas, who refused to 
recognise the cession. In 1885 peace was made, Diego Suarez having 
been surrendered to France. A French Resident-General was received 
at the capital, and the foreign relations of the country were claimed to 
be regulated by France. By the Anglo-French agreement of August 6, 
1890, the protectorate of France over Madagascar was recognised by Great 
Britain ; but the Native Government having refused to oai'ry out the clauses 
of the treaty of 1886, a French expedition was despatched in May 1895 to 
enforce the claims of France, and on October 1, the capital having been 
occupied, a treaty was signed whereby the Queen recognised and accepted the 
protectorate. By a unilateral convention made in January, 1896, Madagascar 
became a French possession, and by law promulgated August 6, 1896, the 
island and its dependencies were declared a French colony. 

G&vemor-General-^M&TCQl Olivier (appointed January 11, 1924). 

A Consultative Council of Administration has been established at 
Antananarivo. The Colony is not represented in the French Parliament, 
but there is an Economic and Financial Delegation, composed of 24 French 
citizens and 24 natives. The former are elected by the Chambers of 
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Commerce, Icdustry and Agriculture and the Municipal Councils. _ The 
native meiubeis are chosen by the votes of a body of representatives itself 
elected by the chiefs of the villages. This delegation meets once a year for 
examination of the budget proposals. Four Europeans and two native mem- 
bers of the Council of Administration also take part in the meetings of this 
assembly. Madagascar is divided into 22 provinces and 76 districts. 
Natives are employed to a large extent in subordinate positions both in the 
civil and military administration. In all parts of the island the natives are 
allowed to choose chiefs who represent them in their relations with the 
Government. 

Area and Population. 

Madagascar is .situated to the south-east coast of Africa, from which it is 
separated by the Mozambique Channel, the least distance between island and 
continent being 240 miles ; its len^h is 980 miles ; greatest breadth, 
360 miles, and it has a coast line of over 3,000 miles. The area is estimated 
at 241,094 square miles. According to the last census (1926) the population 
(including that of the Mayotte and Comoro islands) was 3,621,342 (15*0 
per sq. mile of), whom 3,591,943 were Malagasy, 18,040 were French 
and 11,359 foreigners, including Enropeans and others. Of the native 
population in 1925, 1,024,109 were males, 1,177,726 females, and 

I, 374,266 were children under fifteen years of age. In 1926, there were 
74,244 births among the native population (38,517 boys and 35,727 girls). 
In the same year there were 74,850 deaths. 

The Malagasy races or tribes are very numerous, the more important being 
th« Hova (906,938), the Betsileo (479,686), the Betsimisiiraka (403,475), the 
Tanala (151,071), the Sakalava (141,726), and the Bara (157,096). Hindus, 
Chinese, Arabs, and other Asiatics carry on small retail trade. The most 
intelligent and enterprising tribe is the Hova or Merina, whose language, 
allied to the Malayan and Oceanic tonnes, is understood over a large part 
of the island. The people are divided into a great many clans, who seldom 
inter-marry. 

The slave trade was nominally abolished in 1877 ; slavery in Imerina 
and in all parts under French authority was abolished by proclama- 
tion on September 27, 1896. The system of forced labour in the public 
service was abolished on January 1, 1901, but the personal tax due from 16 
to 60 years of age, formerly 6 francs, has been increased to 10, 15, in some 
provinces 20, and in AntanLiarivo to 30 francs. The populations of the chief 
towns were, in 1926, the capital, Antananarivo, in the centre of the island, 
70,847 (3,648 French and 601 foreigners) ; Tamatave, 16,022 j Fianarantsoa, 

II, 155 ; Antsirahe, 19,130 ; Majunga, 16,570 ; Diego Suarez, 8,604 ; Tulear, 
7,780 ; Mananjary, 12,013; Saint-Marie, 8,127; Nosy-Be, 14,022. The 
principal ports are Tamatave, on the east coast, Majung4 on the north-west 
coast, Bi^go Suarez in the north, and Tulear in the south-west. 

^ In 1896, Didgo-Suarez (a French colony from 1885), the island of Noss 
Be (area 130 sq. miles) on the west coast, and the island of Ste. Marie on 
the east coast (area 64 sq. miles), and in 1914 the Comoro Islands, were 
placed under the authority of the Governor-General of Madagascar. 

Eeligion, Education, Justice. 

up to 1895, a large portion of the Hova and of the other tribes in the 
central districts had been Christianised. The Christian population was 
estimated at 450,000 Protestants, and 160,000 Eoman Catholics. There are 
many missionary societies at work, French (Catholic and Protestant), British 
the London Missionary Society, the Friends^ Mission,’ and the Anglican 
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Mission) ; there is also a Norwegian Lutheran Mission and an American 
Mission. French Catholic missions had 258 Eimopean workers (67 female) ; 
Protestant and Anglican missions had 173 (54 female). The outlying tribes 
are still mostly heathen. 

Education is compulsory from 8 to 14 years of age. On September 16, 
1925, there were 991 official schools for European and native children, with 
90,833 pupils (56,865 boys and 33,968 girls), and 1,739 teachers, and 517 
private schools, with 49,750 pupils and 1,144 teachers. Children are 
required to learn the French language. At Antananarivo there is a school 
of native medicine, an administrative and commercial school, a normal school, 
and a school of agriculture. 

For the administration of French justice there are a Parquet consisting 
of a Promreur-Giniral and other officials, a court of appeal, 4 courts ol 
tirst instance in the principal towns, and justice of peace courts at 17 centres. 
For native justice there are tribunals in the districts and provinces, and the 
ratives have the right of appeal from lower to higher tribunals. There were 
also arbitration courts for settling labour disputes. 

rinance. 

The local revenue of Madagascar is derived chiefly from direct taxation 
(including a poll tax and taxes on land, cattle, and houses), from customs and 
other indirect taxes, from colonial lands, from posts and telegraphs, markets, 
and miscellaneous sources. The chief branches of expenditure are general 
administration, public works, the post office, and the public debt. The 
budgetary estimates for the calendar year 1927 aggregated 289,991,138 
francs for the receipts, and the same amount for the expenditures. The 
various budgets balanced at the following Bgures : — ordinary and extra- 
ordinary, 207,777,000 francs; public works, 33,000,000 francs; railways, 
33,917,000 francs ; native medical services, 15,297,188 francs. 

The colony has since 1897 contracted debt to the amount of 4,200, OOOL 
at the average yearly rate of interest of 3 *02 per cent. The loans were 
mvade for the purpose of public works or for the conversion of loans for 
that purpose. 

Defence. 

In peace time the troops in Madagascar (including the forces at Difego- 
Suarez) consist of 1,642 Europeans, and 6,736 natives. The police and 
militia, consisting of 3,300 natives, are maintained on the local budget. 

Production and Industry. 

In 1896, on the completion of the French occupation of the Island, the 
Malagasy system of land tenure was modified ; foreigners were permitted to 
acquire land, and registration of land was begun. Government lands, urban 
or non-urban, are let or sold to private persons, or to companies for agri- 
culture, pasturage, or mining. On December 31, 1926, there were 3,048,867 
acres of land under cultivation by natives and 285,607 acres by Eiu-opeans. 
The principal crops are rice, sugar, coffee, manioc, cotton, cacao, vanilla, 
tobacco, butter beans, lima beans, cloves, mulberry trees, and rubber trees. 
The areas under cultivation in 1927 were; — rice, 1,392,426 acres; manioc, 
682,925 acres ; maize, 213,540 acres ; sweet potatoes, 244,825 acres ; haricot 
beans, 91,097 acres : potatoes, 77,207 acres; coffee, 113,537 acres; vanilla 
53,260 acres. Sericulture is encouraged. The forests contain many valuable 
woods, while caoutchouc, gum, resins, and plants for textile, tanning, dyeing, 
and medicinal purposes abound. 

Cattle breeding and agriculture are the chief occupations of the natives. 
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There were on December 31, 1925, 7,139,900 cattle in the island; 2,884 
horses ; 116,114 sheep ; 62,838 goats ; 1,057 ostriches, and 386,305 pigs. 

Silk and cotton weaving are carried on, and the working of metal and the 
making of panama and other straw hats. The preparation of sugar, rice, 
soap, tapioca, &c. , is being undertaken by Europeans, as well as the canning 
of meat. There are large meat-preserving factories at Bo*anamary (Majunga), 
Diego-Suarez, Tnmatave, Antananarivo and Antsirabe. 

The value of the total output of minerals in 1926 was 59,231,042 francs, 
graphite accounting for 44,368,343 francs, gold for 6,934,068 irancs, and 
mica for 4,121,528 francs. The production of phosphates was valued at 
1,640,500 francs, that of precious stones at 1,680,679 francs, of industrial 
stones at 126,055 francs, of corundum at 94,209 francs, radio-active minerals 
(betafite and euxenite) at 65,292 francs, and zircon at 258 francs. 

The following were the principal minerals in 1925 and 1926 : — 


Mineral 

1925 

1926 

Gold 

Precious stones 
Mica 

Corundum 
Graplute 
Phosphates , 

; ; 1 ’ 

kilos. 

tons 

n 

419*r 

128*5 

287*5 

225*9 

13,005*0 

30G-G 

6,643-0 

380*2 

116*7 

15,902-6 

6,136-0 


Commerce. 


The trade of Madagascar has been as follows in five years : — 



1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Imports . 

Exports. . . 1 

Francs 
178,831,641 
132,472,491 | 

Francs 

209,818,297 

191,840,781 

Fraucs 

259,033,763 

387,671,444 

Francs 

491,854,483 

443,922,818 

Francs 

692,611,944 

535,856,989 


The chief articles of import and export in 1925 and 1926 were the 
following : — 


Imports 

1925 

1926 

1 Exports 

1925 

1926 

Cottons 

Wines* 

Machinery . 

Metals 

Cement 

Petrol 

Flour . 

Metric tons 
6,370 
104,192 
2,568 
7,518 
11,930 
3,363 
2,2SS 

Metric tons 
4,563 
76,800 
1,785 
6,599 
7,782 
t 4,700 

i 2,259 

i 

I Graphite 

1 Manioc . . i 

1 Tanning bark . 

1 Rice 

I Hides . 

; Rada fibre 
' Mica 

Metric tons 
14,979 
42,557 
7,674 
42,327 
9,020 
6,270 

267 

Metric tons 
11,453 
40,746 
6,113 
22,291 
8,065 
7,622 

296 


* Gallons. 


According to Board of Trade returns, the imports from Madagascar into 
Great Britain in 1926 amounted to 440, 287^., and in 1927 to 453, 770^., and 
exports from Great Britain amounted to 55,861?. in 1926, and 81,7922. 


Shippings and Communications. 

Tamatave, the principal seaport of the island, is visited by the steamers 
of two Trench shipping companies, and the principal ports are connected with 
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eacli other by coasting steamers plying regularly. In 1926, 5,776 vessels of 
2,521,271 tons entered and 6,000 vessels of 2,544,848 tons cleared at the ports 
of Madagascar. Of the total vessels (in 1925) entering 3,990 were French, 
and 1,250 were British; and of those clearing, 4,030 were French, and 
1,255 British. 

At the end of 1926, there were 1,800 miles of roads. Three railways are 
at present worked in Madagascar. The first is the through railway line 
between Antananarivo and Tamatave (229 miles) which was opened for traffic 
on March 9, 1913, and soon to be electrified. The second is the railway 
between Antanknarivo and Antsirabe (noted for its theraial springs), 98 
miles south of Antananarivo, opened for traffic on October 15, 1923. The 
third is the branch line of the Tamatave railway, from Moramanga to the 
Antsihanaka provinces, towards the north of the island, which was opened 
for traffic in October, 1917, a distance of 103 miles. Total railway mileage 
(including narrow-gauge local lines) on December 81, 1926, 430 miles. A 
new line from Fianarantsoa to the east coast of the island (105 miles) is 
projected. This will be electrified. There is also a motor-car service with 
a network of routes covering 612 miles. 

There is postal communication throughout the island. There were in 
1926, 185 ordinary post offices and 500 rural offices. The telegraph line 
has (1925) a length of 4,787 miles, and 7,452 miles of wire. There is 
cable communication to Mozambique, Mauritius, Reunion, and Aden. In 
1925 ther6 were 745 miles of urban telephone line, 1,490 miles of inter-urban 
circuits, and seven Government wireless telegraph stations. The important 
wireless station at Antananarivo, forming part of the French inter-colonial 
network of wireless stations, was opened towards the end of 1924. 

Money and Banks. 

By the decree of 22 December, 1925, a Bank of issue was established — 
the Bank of Madagascar, with a capital of 20 million francs. The Comptoir 
National d’Escompte de Paris has agencies at Antanknarivo, Tamataye, 
Di4go-Suarez, Mananjary, Majunga and Tulkar. The Credit Foucierde Mada- 
gascar and La Banque de rOc4an Indien are also established in the island. 
On January 1, 1920, a Saving Bank was established, and on Januaiy 1, 
1924, it had 3,420 depositors with 2,717,491 fi:aucs to their credit. 

The monetary system is the same as that of France, and all coins and 
notes which are legal tender in France are also legal tender in the Colony. 
Since the war, postage stamps affixed to cardboards, for smaller values, 
viz., 5f 10, 25 and 50 centimes, and 1 and 2 francs, are current, 


MAYOTTE AND THE COMORO ISLANDS. 

The archipelago of the Comoro Islands, is formed by the islands of 
Mayotte, Anjouan, Grande Comore and Moheli. Before 1912, Anjouan, 
Moheli and Grande Comore were only under French protection ; Mayotte 
alone being a colony. But by a law of July 25, 1912, and a decree of 
February 28, 1914, the whole archipelago has become a colony, attached to 
the general government of Madagascar, of which it forms a twenty-first 
province, the Province de ‘Mayotte et Dependances.' 

In 1925, the combined population was 119,305, including 804 Europeans. 

The island of Mayotte (140 square miles) had a population (1926) of 12, 674. 
There is an increasing emigration to Zanzibar and Madagascar. The chief 
product was formerly sugar, but the cultivation of vanilla has now superseded 
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tliat of the sugar-cane. There are now only two sugar worhs and two 
distilleries for rum. Besides vanilla and sugar, cacao, aloes and perfume 
plants (citronella, ylang-ylang, patchouli, &c.) are cultivated. 

Grande Comore, Moheli, Aujonan, and a number of smaller islands, have 
an area of about 650 square miles and population in 1925 of 106,625. Giande 
Comore itself is about 40 miles long and 18 miles at its broadest points. 
Vanilla, cacao and perfume plants are successfully cultivated. Grande Comore 
has a fine forest and exports timber for building and for railway sleepers. 

The principal imports are cotton fabrics, metals, and rice ; the principal 
exports, hides, sugar, copra, and vanilla. 


Consular and other Eepresentatives. 
Of Geeat Britain in Majdagasoar. 
Consul at Antananarivo, — J. Helm Smith. 

There is also a Vice-Consul at Majunga and at Tamatave. 


Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning Madagascar. 

1. Official Publications. 

Guide- Annuaire de Madagascar et Dependauces. Annual. Antan^inarivo. 

Journal officiel de Madagascar. Weekly since March 20, 1896. Antananarivo. 

Bulletin Econojnique. — Bulletin Bconomique de Madasrasoar, publication trimestrielle. 
Bulletin Bconomique. Published by tbe Gouvemement General. 22ud year. 1925- 
1920. (Culonie de Madagascar et Dependancos.) Antananarivo, 1026. 

Bulletin de I’Acad^mie Malgache. 

Statistiques Gentles. Gouvemement General de Madagascar et d^pendances. 
Melun, 1909. 

Statistique du Commerce et de la Navigation. Antananarivo Annual. 

Treaties concluded between Praace and Madagascar, August 8, 1868 : December 12, 1885. 
and September 80, 1895. ’ 


2. Non-Official Publications. 

CJiapHs (S.), Qaatre vlngt annees d'lnfluences Europ6ennes en Imerina. Antanana- 
rivo, 1926. 

Crus (L.), Madagascar pour tous. 1922. 

Dmdoiiau (A), Geograpbie de Madagascar. Pai’is, 1922. 

Dela B&this (P.), La Vegetation Malgache. Marseille, Paris, 1921. 

Gfrandidt«r(A.), Histoire physique, naturelle et politique de Madagascar. Pans, 1917. 
In 60 4to. volumes, with many hundred plates, still m progress.— CoUeetion des Onvrages 
anciens concernant Madagascar. 9 vols. Paris, 1920.— Bibliographie de Madagascar. 
Pans, 1907. , 

Qravier (Q.), Madagascar. Paris, 1904. 

Johnston (Sir Harry), The Colonisation of Africa. Cambridge, 1899. 

Julien (G.^, Madagascar et ses D^pendances. Paris, 1926. 

Keller (0.), Madagascar, Mauntius, and other East African Islands. London, 1900. 
Lacroix^ La Mm4ralogie d e Madagascar. S vols. Paris, 1022, 1923. 

Lehiowd (M.), La Grande lie de Madagascar. Paris, 1910. 

Ltromic^ Les Bois de Madfigascar., Paris, 1922. 

Loisy (2 ), Madagascar, Etudes Economiques. Paris. , 

^autey (Col.), Dans le Sud de Madagascar. Paris, 1903.— Lettres du Tonkin et de 
Madagascar. Paris, 19*21. 

Madagascar an Debut du XX* Sifecle. Paris, 1902. 

Marcuse (W. M.), Through Western Madagascar. London, 1914. 

MondcuT^ Tin Si6cle de Mission Protestante & Madagascar, Paris, 1920 

(G. S.)> Madagascar : Land of the Man-eating Tree. New York,* 1924. London, 


Pappenhcim (Haupt Graf zu), Madagascar ; Studien 
Berlin, 1906. 

Paulin (H.), Madagascar. Paris, 1925. 

^dhomm^K.), Ressources agrieoles de Madagascar. Paris, 1909. 
RiaaeweU (H. A.), Madagascar, London, 192L 
Sihree (Rev. James), A Naturalist in Madagascar. London, 1915. 
Madagascar. London, 1924. 

You (A.l, Madagascar : Histoire, Organisation, Colonisation. Paris, 1906, 


, Schilderungen, and Erlebniase. 


'Fifty Years in 
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aiuNioir. 

Reunioii (or Bourbon), about 420 miles east of Madagascar, has belonged to 
France since 1643. It is administered by a Governor assisted by a Privy 
Council, and an elective Council-General, and is represented in the French 
Parliament by a Senator and two Deputies It has an area of 970 square 
miles and population (1926) of 186,637, of whom 180,694 were French; 
there were also 628 British Indians, 1,963 natives of Madagascar, 411 
Africans, 1,626 Chinese. The chief towns are: St. Denis, with 23,390 
inhabitants in 1926; St. Pierre, 20,479; St. Paul, 21,643 ; St. Louis, 
15,867.^ The towns are under the French municipal law. R4imion has a 
lycee with 30 teachers and 380 pupils. Primary education is given in two 
schools, one for boys with 530 pupils and 13 teachers, and one for girls with 
448 f>upils and 13 teachers, and 194 elementary schools with 27,214 pupils. 
The chief port, Pointe-des-Galets, is connected by a coast railway of 80 
miles with St. Benoit on the one hand, and St. Pierre on the other. 
In 1888 this railway was taken over by the State. The chief productions 
are sugar (62,000 acres), rum, coffee (6,000 acres), manioc, (12,000 acres), 
tapioca, vanilla, spices, essences. The forests occupy about 150,000 acres. 
The production of rum in 1926 amounted to 1,124,032 gallons (pure alcohol). 
The sugar production was 56,570 metric tons. The chief imports are rice 
(valued at 32,272,000 francs in 1926), grain, cotton goods (20,310,000 francs 
in 1926), &c. ; the chief exports are sugar (63,313 metric tons in 1926) and 
rum. Total value of imports in 1926, 164,883,564 francs ; of exports, 
164,895,913 francs. In 1926, 83 vessels entered and cleared at the ports of 
the island. There are about 80 miles of railway. The Tamatave-R4union- 
Mauritius Telegraph Cable is open for traffic. During the year 1926, there 
were 164,871 telephone conversations and 113,835 telegraph communications. 
There are 42 post offices and 513 central telephone offices. The budget for 
1926 showed 52,502,932 francs for receipts, and 46,076,028 francs expendi- 
ture. The currency of Reunion consists of local bank notes and token nickel 
coinage. It has nominally the same value as that of France. The Bank of 
Reunion has a capital of 6 million francs. 

St. Paul and Amsterdam, small islands in the Indian Ocean, belong to 
France. 

Kerguelen, a desolate island, about 50 S. lat. and 70 E. long,, was 
annexed by France in 1893. 

British Consul at M4union. — J. A. Mancini. 


FREKCH SOMALILAND. 

The colony of the Somali Coast lies between the Italian Colony of 
Eritrea and British Somaliland. On the north it is bounded by Cape 
Doumeivab, which separates it from the Italian possessions ; on the south by 
a line drawn from the wells of Hadou to Gueldessa, which separates it from 
the British possessions ; the inland boundary towards Abyssinia being, 
by convention of March 20, 1897, at a distance of 90 kilometres (about 
56 miles) from the coast. The territory has an area of about 5,790 square 
miles, and the population was estimated in 1926 at 56,069. It is 
administered by a Governor, assisted by an Administrative Council. The 
port of Obock was acquired for France in 1862, but it was not till 1884 that 
its active occupation began. In 1884, Sagallo and Taiurah were ceded to 
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France ; in 1885, Ambado ; in 1888 the territory was delimited by agreement 
with Great Britain ; in 1888, a port was created at Djibouti, now the seat of 
government. 

Djibouti has (1921) 8,366 inhabitants, of whom 354 are European (190 
French). The nvaties are made up as follows (1921): Somali, 3,428, 
Arabs, 3,336; Danakils, 208; Indians, 856; Jews, 109; Sudanese, 238 ; 
Abyssinians, 89; Senegalese, 248 ; total 8,012. In 1902 a French mission 
school for boys and one for girls were opened at Djibouti. In October 1922, 
these were replaced by a public elementary school. The local budget 
for 1928 balanced at 13,002,000 francs. The country has scarcely any 
industries, but with the coast fisheries and inland trade there is con- 
siderable traffic. The salt mines, opened in 1912, exported in 1926 
34,218 metric tons of salt. The chief imports are cotton goods, butter, 
coal, sugar ; the chief exports were coffee, ivory, hides and skins. 
The total imports in 1926 amounted to 457,751,424 francs, and the total 
exports to 401,543,750 francs. Much of the traffic with Abyssinia which 
formerly passed by Zailah now goes by railway fi-om Djibouti to Addis 
Ababa (485 miles). The vessels of 3 French, 2 English, and 2 Italian 
shipping companies visit Djibouti, which is also in communication with Aden 
by means of French and English steamboats for local traffic. In 1926 there 
entered at Djibouti 1, 423 steam merchant vessels of 1,145,271 tons. Of these 
vessels, 245 were French, 81 English, 30 Italian, 7 Dutch, 15 Norwegian, 
13 German ; a total of 2,960 vessels cleared, with a tonnage of 2,280,861. 

FRENCH WEST AFRICA AND THE SAHARA 

French West Africa comprises the following colonies: — (1) Senegal, 
(2) French Guinea, (3) the Ivoiy Coast, (4) Dahomey, (5) French Sudau, 
(6) Upper Volta, (7) Mauritania, (8) Niger, and (9) Circle of Dakar and 
Dependencies. 

The approximate area and population of French West Africa in 1926 
are shown as follows : — 




Area (in 
Square 
Miles) 

Population 1926 


Popu- 
lation 
per sq. 
mUe 

Colony 


Europeans 

Native Races 

Total 



French 

Foreign 


Senegal 


74,112 

3,057 

1,593 

1,813,637 

1,818,287 

17-7 

Guinea 


89,436 

1,135 

1,127 

2,093,726 

2,095,988 

23*4 

Ivory Coast 


121,500 

1,410 

204 

1,722,931 

1,724 546 

14*1 

Dahomey , 
French Sudan 


41,302 

737 

147 

978,726 

979,609 

23*7 


360,3.'il 

1,453 

366 

2,633,168 

2,684,982 

7-3 

Upper Volta 


142,820 

388 

87 

8;259,722 

8,240,147 

22*6 

Mauritania 

• i 

154,400 

178 

101 

'288,905 

289,184 

1-9 

Niger 

Dakar and 

. 

De- ! 

403,200 

253 

T 

1,218,457 

1,218,717 

2*6 

pendencies 

* 

— 

2,488 

718 

86,946 

40,152 

— 

Total 

- 

1,247,191 

11,099 

4,300 

13,526,212 

13,541,611 

- 


Of the French population, 7,207 were men, 2,5*78 women, and 1,81 i 
children ; while of the foreign population, 2,466 were men, 939 women, and 
895 children. 


A treaty of October 19, 1906, determines the course of the Anglo-French 
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boundary from the Gulf of Guinea to the Niger. The delineation of the 
bounda:^ was completed in 1912, and approved by the two governments in 1914. 
The British government has leased to France for purposes of commerce two 
pieces of land, one on the right bank of the Niger between Lealaba and the 
confluence of the rivers Moussa and Niger, and the other on one of the 
mouths of the Niger, each to form one block of from 25 to 120 acres with a 
river frontage not exceeding 436 yards ; the lease, at first, to be for 30 years. 
It is further stipulated that, within the boundaries indicated in the conven- 
tion, British and French as regards persons and merchandise shall enjoy for 
30 years the same treatment in all matters of river navigation, of commerce, 
and of tariff and fiscal treatment and taxes of all kinds. 

Under the Anglo-French Convention of Ajiril 8, 1904, the river port of 
Yarbatenda on the Gambia (belonging to the British colony of Gambia), with 
all its landing places, was ceded to France, and, if tliis port should prove 
inaccessible to sea-going merchantmen, access to the river ^vill be granted to 
France at an accessible point lower down. At the same time the Los 
Islands wore ceded to France, 

By an agreement dated July 6, 1911, between England and France, the 
boundary line between French Guinea and Sierra Leone was readjusted. 

By a Convention between Great Britain and France the former recognised 
the right of France to all territory west of the Nile basin, which practically 
includes the whole of the Sahara (exclusive of the Libyan Desert), and the 
State of Wadai. The French Sahara may be roughly estimated at about 1 J 
million square miles. 

Over the whole of French West Africa there is a Governor-General, who 
is assisted by a Council, the seat of the general government being at Dakar. 
The Colonies are each under a Lientenant-Goveruor, the Circle of Dakar 
and Dependencies under a Governor of Colonies, all subject to the 
direction of the Governor-General, who has been relieved of the direct 
administration of any portion of his Government, and is free to devote the 
whole of his attention to directing and controlling the common interests of all 
the Colonies. To facilitate this object a GeneTsd Budget has been created, 
drawn up by the Governor-General, which provides for all the services 
which are common to all the Colonies, and the funds for which are 
provided by the customs and shipping dues of each of the Colonies, which have 
now only their internal revenues to depend upon for their local budgets, 
which have, however, been relieved of the cost of all the general services. 

The following are the financial estimates for 1928 : — 



General Budget | 

Local Budgets 

Supplementary 

Budgets 

Total 

Revenue . 
Expenditure . 

214.780.000 

214.730.000 

350.000. 000 

330.000. 000 

186,000,000 

165,000,000 

740.780.000 

700.730.000 


The military forces in peace times consist of 12,000 men, of whom 2,000 
are Europeans. The police force numbers 4,500. 

There were in 1926-27 292 village schools with 24,457 boys and 333 
girls, 77 urban schools with 3,607 boys and 1,223 girls, and 8 high schools 
with 658 pupils for general instruction, and 352 for manual instruction. 
There were besides 144 evening schools for adults with 5,790 pupils, 
8 orphan schools with 309 pupils, and 2 ‘ medersas * or Mussulman schools 
with 80 pupils ; also 3 higher technical schools with 250 students, and 2 
Lyc4e3 with 291 pupils. The expenditure on education was 11,775,000 francs. 

The imports into French West Afidca are mostly food substances, textiles. 
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mechanical implements, and beverages ; the exports from these colonies are 
chiefly fruits, oils and oil seeds, as well as rubber, cotton, cocoa and timber. 

The following is a comparative table of values of the imports and exports 
during 1925 and 1926 for each of the colonies : — 


Imports 

1 Exports 

1 1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

1 francs 

Senegal . . . . i 098,926,705 

French Guinea . . . \ 103,429,743 

Ivory Coast . . . ! 106,211,528 

Dahomey . . . .1 111,601,183 

Frencli Sudan . . .1 79,888,464 

Upper Volta . . . 14,963,018 

Niger — 

francs 

009,998,954 

153,543,498 

181,580,971 

186,587,810 

85,907,623 

12,549,659 

20,610,500 

francs 

588,921,912 

53,296,574 

117,050,360 

125,560,700 

3,269,377 

10,974,700 

francs 

885,045,699 

77,753,728 

213,819,198 

181,704,213 

6,216,551 

15,399,420 

31,190,000 

Total . . . j 1,114,970, 591 

1,550,729,015 

899,063,623 

1,412,028,809 


Of the imports, 525,445,121 francs were from France in 1926, and 
792,406,426 francs in 1926 ; of the exports 527,347,423 francs went to France 
in 1925, and 767,943,465 francs in 1926. 


Total trade between Great Britain and French West Africa according to 
Board of Trade Returns for three years, was as follows : — 


...... . i 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Imports from French West Africa from TJ.K 
Exports to French West Africa from U.K. . 

£ 1 
2,401,154 I 
3,138,457 

£, 

2,087,680 

2,266,768 

& 

1,230,876 

1,951,549 


1 Including Frencli Equatorial Africa, 


In 1926, 21,369 vessels of 17,144,128 tons entered and cleared the ports 
of French West Africa. 

There are (1926) 1,866 miles of railway and 13,662 miles of telegraph, 
with 18,630 miles of wire. In 1926, there were 278 post offices, divided 
as follows : — Senegal, 52 ; French Sudan, 60 j Guinea, 40 ; Ivoiy Coast, 
89; Dahomey, 33 ; Mauretania, 13 ; Upper Volta, 22 ; and Kiger, 19. 

A savings bank was established by a decree of July 22, 1920, and began 
to function on October 1, 1922, with a single office at Dakar. There are now 
8 branch offices at Saint-Louis, Conakry and Porto-Novo. On December 31, 
1926, there were 3,648 depositors with 2,498,028 francs to their credit. 
The use of French weights and measures, and money, is compulsory 
throughout French West Africa. 

GSoemoT’GefMTal of French, West Africa,, — M. Garde. Appointed 
February 20, 192 3. 

The colony of Senegal was reorganised by the law of December 4, 1920. 
The capital is St. Louis, an old town founded in 1668 (population, 1917, 
23,326, French 307). Two other important towns are Dakar, a fortified 
naval station, and the seat of the Government General of French West 
Africa (population, 1918, 25,468, French 2,791), and Rufisque (population, 
11,414, French 205). These three towns, with Qoree, a small island situated 
in front of Dakar (population, 1,444, French 67), are municipal communes 
governed by a mayor and corporation 

The total area is 74,112 sq[uare miles, and the total population in 1926 
was put at 1,318,287. The natives of the four towns and their descendants 
are French citizens, and other natives are French subjects. 
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The Colony is represented in the French Parliament by a deputy. 

The Colony is administered by a Lieutenant-Governor, assisted by a 
Colonial Council of 40 members, 20 elected by French citizens and 20 by 
representatives of native chiefs of cantons and provinces. The Colony is 
divided into 11 ‘ circles,* each under the rule of an administrator. The local 
budget for 1926 was 85,801,324 francs. 

All towns having a sufficiently numerous European or assimilated native 
population have urban schools giving the same instruction as the French 
primary schools, modified to suit local req^uirements. At Dakar there are 
grouped superior technical schools common to all the colonies, a normal 
school for teachers, a professional school, a commercial and administrative 
school, a school of medicine. At St. Louis are a secondary school, a superior 
primary school, a professional school for interpreters, kaids (native judges), 
and chiefs’ sons. In 1923, 446,428 fmncs was provided for secondary 
education.^ There is a large hospital for natives at Dakar. 

The soil is generally sandy. In 1926, there were 585,972 sheep and 
goats; 415,945 cattle; 58,012 asses; and 40,923 horses. The natives cul- 
tivate ground-nuts, millet, maize, and some rice ; other products are castor 
beans, some coco-nuts, gum from Mauritania, and rubber from the Casamance 
river. Ground-nuts form the bulk of the exports. A salt industry is being 
developed. 

Native industries comprise weaving, pottery, brick- making and jewellery. 

Imports in 1926, 909,998,954 francs ; exports, 885,945,699 francs. The 
chief imports are cottons, foodstuffs, metal- work, coal The chief exports are 
ground-nuts (740,869,000 francs in 1926), hides and skins, rubber and gums. 

There are 1,494 miles of telegraph and about 100 miles of telephone lines. 
A submaiine cable from Brest to Dakar was completed in April, 1905, so that 
the French West African Colonies are now independent of foreign cables. 
There are three other cables, one Spanish, one French West African, and the 
third belonging to a South American company. 

One railway connects Dakar, Rufisque and St. Louis (165 miles); another 
one Thies and Kayes (Hpper-Senegal-Niger) 435 miles (350 miles open). 

There is a river service on the Senegal from St. Louis to Kayes, the former 
a principal town of tipper- Senegal-Niger (490 sea miles) on the Senegal river, 
during the rainy season, and extensive works for the improvement of the river 
have been carried out. The Senegal river is closed to foreign flags. Dakar, 
the principal port, is in regular communication with French ports by the 
steamers of 4 French lines, and with Liverpool by a British line. The dry 
dock at Dakar which was completed in 1908, can take boats 630 feet long. 
The Bank of West Africa (established June 23, 1901), with a capital of 
6,000,000 francs, and reserve funds 3,920,000 francs, was founded for the 
purpose of carrying on financial, industrial, or commercial operations ; it 
has a branch at Dakar, and agencies at St. Louis, and at Rufuquer. La 
Banque Frangaise de I’Afrique Equatoriale has a branch at Dakar. 

Oonsul-GsTieral at Dakar (for French Western Africa, including 
the Sudan). — R. 0. F. Maugham. 


French Guinea lies on the coast between Portuguese Guinea and the 
British colony of Sierra Leone, and extends inland so as to include the 
territories of Kourabia, Dinguiraye, Siguiri, Kourouasa, Kankan, Kissidougou, 
Bey la, Macenta, Boffa, Boke, Conakry Fai’anah, Forecariah, Kimlia, Labe, 
Mainou, Pita, Gueckedou, and N'zer4kore. The area is about 92,640 square 
miles, and the population (1927) was 2,133,003, including 2,133 Europeans 
(1,031 French). A regular system of Government lay schools has recently been 
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introduced all over French West Africa. The principal products are palm oil 
and nuts, rubber, millet, enrth-nuts, rice, gum, cotton, bananas, and coffee, 
which is grown in the Rio Nunez region. There is an expeiimental garden near 
Conakry (the capital) where the cultui'e of bananas, pineapples, rubber 
trees, and other plants is being tried. Fouta Djallon contains cattle in 
abundance. In 1927, there were 460,000 cattle, 125,000 sheep, 170,000 
goats, 2,400 horses, and 580 asses. Gold is found in the river Tinkisso and 
in the Bonre and Siecke districts Imports in 1926, _ 153,543,000 francs; 
exports, 75,839,627 francs. The principal exports in 1926 were rubber, 
13,873,418 francs ; cattle, 4,012,044 francs ; ground-nuts, 4,841,117 francs; 
hides, 8,610,861 fiaucs ; gold, 3, 61 1,301 francs ; and palm kernels, 23,424,468 
francs; animal wax, 3,088,342 francs; palm oil, 2,418,615 francs. The 
principal imports in 1926 were cotton fabrics, 84,592,961 francs; metal 
goods, 12,9ul,327 francs; petrol, 2,575,351 francs; -wines, 1,895,069 
francs. A network of roads is being made to connect with the railway 
station from Conakry to the Niger. The French Guinea mil way which 
runs from Conakry on the coast to the Niger at Kourassa (366 miles long) 
was opened in Januaiy, 1911 and in August, 1914, was continued to 
Kankan (412 miles from Conakry), The jetty 1,066 feet long, at Conakry 
has been completed. In the colony there are 2, 201 miles of telegraph and 232 
miles of telephone line, of which 74 miles are urban and 158 miles inter- 
urban. The Colony is connected by cable with France and Pernambuco ; also 
with Freeto-wn, Monrovia, and Grand Bassam. There is a -wireless station 
at Conakry affording communication with Senegal (Rufisque) and the Ivory 
Coast (Monrovia). Conakry is -visited regularly by the steamers of three 
French companies and one English company. The budget of the colony 
provided for 1927 the sum of 29,862,979 francs. 

The Ivory Coast lies between Liberia and the British Gold Coast 
Colony. It has common frontiers with French Guinea, French Sudan, and 
the Upper Yolta Colony. France asserted and obtained rights on the coast 
about 1842, but did not actively and continuously occupy the territory till 
1882. Area about 121,976 square miles ; population, 1,724,545; Europeans, 
1,614. The seat of administration is Bingerville, the capital, formerly called 
Adjame (European population, 94). There is a central school group at 
Bingerville, and a number of Government schools in the districts. The 
chief ports, in resi>ect of population and commerce, are Grand Bassam, 
with a lagoon 124 miles long, and 12 to 15 feet deep forming an excellent 
inland waterway (there is one jetty, 892 feet long, being built to avoid the 
bar at the entrance to the harbour) ; Assinie, also -with a lagoon ; Grand 
Laliou, the lagoon of which is connected by means of a canal with the 
lagoon of Grand Bassam ; Sassandra, with a pier, and Tabou, which has a 
wireless station. The chief centres in the interior are Abidjan (9,128 
inhabitants, including 431 Europeans), Dimbokro, Bouake, Aboisso, Bon- 
doukon, and Korhogo. The natives cultivate maize, rice, plantains, pine- 
apples, and many other fruits. They have also been taught to grow cocoa, 
the export of which increased from an average of 4 tons in 1904-3908 to 
3,800 tons in 1923, 7,865 tons in 1924, 8,491 tons in 1926, and 6,993 tons 
in 1928. Coco-nuts and rubber are collected. The mahogany forests inland 
are worked. Gold is found near Grand Bassam in Baoul4 on the Como6 
and Bia Rivers, and in Indeni^, The imports in 1926 amounted to 181,680,971 
fmncs, and the exports to 213,819,198 francs. Chief imports in 1926 were i 
tissues, 67,934,243 francs ; tobacco, 4,099,627 francs ; wines, 6,419,225 francs ; 
metal work, 18,873,149 francs ; machinery, 5,997,990 francs. Chief exports 
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•were; palm kernels, 32,260,165 francs; palm oil, 23,337,538 francs; dried 
and smoked tish, 316,755 francs ; cacao, 26,966,883 francs; rubber, 5,456,638 
francs; cabinet woods, 101,443,638 francs; cotton, 13,300,841 francs. The 
ports of the Colony are visited by liners of several French, English and 
Belgian shipping companies. Number of vessels entered in 1926, 1,106 of 
3,146,960 tons, and cleared 1,107 vessels, of 3,150,553 tons. From Abidjp, 
on the north side of the lagoon, a railway has been constmcted, running 
between Abidjan and Niango (281 miles). Contracts have now been made 
to lengthen this to the north, to the Niger and Upper Volta. There is a 
large network of roads suitable for motor traffic, total length about 2,794 
miles. At the end of 1918, there were 2,300 miles of telegraphic and 117 
miles of telephonic lines. The telegraph connects the pdncipai towns and 
extends to adjoining colonies. Telephonic communication exists between 
Bassam, Bingorville, Abidjan, Aboisso, and Dabou. The budget of the 
colony for 1927 has been fixed at 43,668,700 francs. 


Dahomey stretches from the coast between Togoland on the west 
and the British possessions of Lagos and Nigeria on the east, and is bounded 
on the north-east by the river Niger and on the north and north-west by 
the colony of the Upper Volta, northwards to the French Military Territories. 
France obtained a footing on the coast in 1851, and gradually extended her 
power until in 1894 the whole kingdom of Dahomey was annexed. The 
colony has only about 70 miles of coast, but opens out northwards into a 
wide hinterland. The area is 42,460 square miles, and the population, 
according to the latest census of 1925, 979,609, including 900 Europeans. 
The seat of government is Porto Novo (the chief business centre), which has 
about 25,000 inhabitants. Village, regional, and urban schools are insti- 
tuted under the new West African educational system. In 1926, 1,500,000 
francs was spent on education. The natives are of pure Negro stock, and 
belong to the Fon branch of the Ewe family. They are industrious 
agriculturists in the coast region, and grow maize, manioc, yams, and 
potatoes. In 1926, there were 1,800 horses; 500 asses; 90,000 cattle; 
40,000 sheep: 90,000 goats; and 110,000 pigs. The forests contain oil 
palms, which have been profitably utilised. These famish the chief ex- 
ports — kernels and oil. Cotton cultivation has recently been successfully 
introduced in the central provinces. Imports in 1926, 186,537,810 francs; 
exports, 181,704,213 francs. The principal exports (1925), were palm 
kernels, 45,000 tons ; palm oil, 17,000 tons, and cotton 700 tons. 

There are few ro^s in the colony, but in the last four years they have 
been greatly improved. A new metalled road, called the East Road (297 
miles in length), for motor traffic runs from Save to the Niger. There is also 
a road from Darsa-Zoume to Porga called the West Road (275 miles). There 
arc now altogether more than 2,794 miles of camiage road. At Kqtonn an 
iron pier has been erected, and from that port a railway runs into the 
intenoi to Save (166 miles) with a branch line to Whydah and Segboru4 
in Lake Aheme (20 miles). The line is intended to run to Chaoru (400 
miles). The gauge is a metre. A metre gauge railway has also b^n 
constructed from Porto Novo to Pob^ (50 miles) along the Lagos frontier. 
A new railway linking the Capital with the port of Kotouu is in course of 
construction (22 miles). A telegraph line connects Kotonu with Abomey^ 
Togoland, the Niger, and Seneg^, In the colony there are 1,389 miles of 
telegraph line, and 70 miles of telephone line. In 1922, 277 vessels of 
720,780 tons entered, and 278 vessels of 723,546 tons cleared the ports of 
Dahomey. French coins only are in circulation. The local budget for 1926 
was 19,102,000 francs. 
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The Colony of French Sudan was formed in 1904, from the Territories of 
Senegambia and the Niger, less the Senegal Protectorate, which wag restored 
to Senegal. Its old name of Upper Senegal-Niger was changed to French 
Sudan by decree of December 4, 1920. 

The Colony is bounded on the north by the Algerian sphere ; on the west 
by ilauntania, the Faleme' river, and the frontier of French Guinea ; on 
the south by the frontiers of the Ivory Coast, and the Upper Volta, 
and on the east by the Colony of the Niger. It therefore includes 
the valley of the Upper Senegal, about two-thirds of the course of the 
Niger, much of the country enclosed in the great Bend, and a large part 
of the Sahara to the Algerian sphere of influence. The area is 360,331 
square miles, with a population of about 2,634,982 in 1926. 

At the same time that this Colony was formed the Military Territories, 
which now form an integral part of it, were broken up. The Second 
Military Terri toiy, which included nearly all the country within the Bend, 
was handed over to the Military administration, and the First (Timbuktu) 
incorporated in Upper Senegal-Niger, was administered by a colonel 
under the authority of the Lieutenant-Governor. Siuce January 1, 1923 
however, the region of Timbuktu has been converted into a “Civilian 
Territory,” presided over by a chief administrator under the authority of the 
Lieutenant-Governor. The Third (Zinder-Chad) Territory has been con- 
stituted an autonomous unit. In 1919 the greater part of the southern 
portion in the bend of the Niger was created a separate Colony in the name 
of the Upper Volta (Haute Volta, see below). 

The whole of the French Sudan is under civil administration, with 
the same judicial and educational systems as the other Colonies comprised 
in the Government General. The budget of the Colony for 1927 provided 
for 39,600,000 francs. 

The most important and populous towns in the French Sudan are : 
Bamako, the capital, (15,596 inhabitants), Segou (7,597 inhabitants), 
^yes (9,866 inhabitants), Djenn4 (5,450 inhabitants), Timbuktu (5,485 
inliabitants), Goundam (4,251 inhabitants). Nioro (4,001 inhabitants), 
Sikasso (9,197 inhabitants), San (3,582 inhabitants), Mopti (3,907 inhabi- 
tants). All the principal towns have regional or urban schools ; Bamako 
has a professional school, a junior high school and a veterinary school ; there 
is a Mussulman superior school at Timbuktu with 67 pupils and one m^dersa 
(oflELcial). 

The natives cultivate ground-nuts, millet, maize, rice, cotton, sesame ; 
other products are rubber and kariti. Large stocks of cattle abound in 
the colony. 

Native industries comprise pottery, brick-making, jewellery, weaving, 
leather-making. Chief imports are cottons, food-stuffs, metal-work ; total in 
1926, 85,907,623 francs. Chief exports are groundmuts, cattle, rubber, gum, 
kopak, skins, cotton and wool ; total in 1926, 6,216,551 francs. 

There is a very complete system of telegraphs throughout the Colony 
from Eayes to Niamey, Zinder, and Lake Tchad. 

Since the completion of the section from Thi6s to Kayes (January 1924), 
French Sudan is connected with the coast by a railway 745 miles in length, 
stretching from Dakar to Konlikoro by way of Thifes, Kayes and Bamako. 
For about seven months in the year small steamboats perform the service 
from Konlikoro to Timbuktu, and from Bamako to Kourroussa. 

Wireless telegraph connects Kabara, Kidal and Bamako with the Eiffel 
Tower in Paris, and with Dakar, Rufisque, Conakry. 
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The Colony of the Upper Volta was formed by a decree of March 1, 1919, 
from the southern section of the Upper Senegal Niger. It lies within the 
bend of the Niger. By a decree of December 28, 1926, the circle of Say and 
the eastern part of the circle of Dori were detached irom the colony and 
added to the colony of the Niger. 

The eastern boundary, therefore, follows an irregular line through the 
villages Yatakala, Bosse, Tangouand Botou ; its southern boundary is formed 
by the river Mekrou and the northern boundary of Dahomey, Togoland, the 
Gold Coast, and the Ivory Coast; thence the boundary runs in a north- 
easterly direction from the river Bagod to the Niger, about 16° N., below 
Ansongo. It embraces the circles of Gaoua, Bobo-Dioulasso, Dedougon, 
Ouagadougou, Ouahigouya, Teukodogo, Kaya, Koiidougo, and Fada. Area 
about 142,000 square miles, and native population 3,028,655 (census 1926), 
with 450 Europeans. The administrative centre is Ouagadougou (popula- 
tion 10,000); other towns are Bobo-Dioulasso (10,000), Didougou (3,000), 
and Ouahigouya (6,000). Administratively, it is on the same footing as 
the other Colonies of French West Africa. Economically, industrially °and 
commercially it possesses the same characteristics as tJie Freuch Sudan. 
Cultivation of cotton is on the increase; 60 tons in 1924, 750 tons in 1925, 
and 2,000 tons in 1926. Imports in 1926, 26,124,659 francs; exports, 
22,490,500 francs. The budget for 1927 balanced at 22,000,000 francs. 
An automobile service between Bouake and Ouagadougou connects this 
colony with the Ivory Coast Railway, There are 2,600 miles of good roads. 


Mauritania, formed into a Protectorate in May, 1903, converted into a 
special “ Civilian Territory*’ in October, 1904, became a Colony on January 
1. 1921, ^yith a Lieutenant-Governor at its head. It consists of the districts 
of Trarza, Brakna, Gorgol, Assaba, Guidimaka, Adrar, Levrier Bay, 
and Tagant, with a total area of 347,400 square miles. The native 
population numbers 289,184, mostly Moorish Mussulmans. European 
population about 300, The northern limit of the Colony is approximate, 
and the foregoing area is obtained by taking the latitude 23° 3’ N. as 
the northern boundary. 

The budget of the Colony for 1927 was 11,725,800 francs. 


The Colony of the Niger was formed by a decree of October 18, 1922. 
Estimated area, 404,914 square miles ; population (1927), 1,366,667 (270 
Europeans). It was originaily a Military Territory (1912) ; in 1920, it was 
placed under civil administi'ation. The country is composed of a zone iu 
the north, which is largely desolate country; a central strip which is 
wooded ; and the southern zone, richly wooded and abounding in cattle. 
By a decree dated December 28, 1926, the circle of Say and part of the 
circle of Dori were transferred from the Colony of Upper-Yolta to the 
Colony of the Niger, the new districts comprising 119,946 inhabitants. On 
January 1, 1927, there were, excluding the new territories, 47,419 horses, 
632,157 oxen, 1,337,386 sheep and goats, 16,851 asses, 27,134 camels. In 
the southern zone rice, cotton, wheat, tobacco, maize, barley and indigo can 
be produced. In 3924 the chief agricultural products were, millet and 
sorghum (400,000 tons), dates (600 tons), earth-nuts (8,000 tons), and beans 
(10,000 tons). The whole colony lacks water. Local budget in 1927, 
13,225,650 francs. Niamey is the capital. 
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MANDATED TEEEITOEIES IN AFEICA: TOGO AND 
CAMEEOON. 

Togo. — Togo, the foimer German Colony, lies between the Gold Coast 
Colony on the west and French Dahomey on the east* It was sunendered 
unconclitionally by the Germans to British and French forces in August, 1914, 
and is now divided between the French and British. The Mandate was 
approved by tlie League of Nations on July 20, 1922. Of the total area of 
83,700 sc[uare miles, the French have obtained about two-thirds, 21,893 square 
miles, the boundary running from the north-east in a generally south-east 
and south direction to Lome, in such a manner that no part of the coast is 
included in the British sphere. Lome is the seat of the administration. The 
total population of the whole of Togo is estimated at 762,208 natives, with 
a European population of 245. 

The southern half of Togoland is peopled by natives using 30 different 
languages, of which the principal is Ewe — these may be regarded as an 
offshoot of the Bantu peoples. The northern half contains, ethnologically, a 
totally different population descended largely from Hamitic tribes and speak- 
ing in all 16 languages, of which Dagomba and Tim are the most important. 
The majority of the natives are pagans, but many profess Mohamedanism, 
while Christianity has, latterly, been making some progress in the coast 
districts. 

Inland the country is hilly, rising to 3,600 feet, with streams and water- 
falls. There are long stretches of forest and brushwood, while dry plains 
alternate with cultivable land. Maize, yams, cassada, plantains, ground- 
nuts, etc., are cultivated by the natives ; oil palms, caoutchouc, and dye- 
woods grow in the forests ; but the main commerce is the barter trade for 
palm oil, palm kernels, coco, rubber and copra carried on with the European 
factories. There are considerable plantations of oil and coco palms, coffee, 
coco, kola, and cassada. During the last four years the natives have 
engaged in the cultivation of cocoa and cotton. Production of cotton 
amounted to 678 tons in 1922, 1,601 tons in 1925, and 1,230 tons in 1926. 
Production of cocoa amounted to 4,606 tons in 1925 and 6,226 tons in 
1926. Other products in 1926 were, palm oil, 2,622 tons ; palm kernels, 
9,952 tons ; maize, 3,986 tons. In the Sokode and Sansane-Mangu districts 
in the French sphere there are about 65,000 head of cattle ; sheep, goats, 
poultry and pigs are found, but nowhere in large numbers ; in some 
districts horses of small size are bred. Native industries are : weaving, 
pottery, smith-work, straw-plaiting, wood-cutting, etc. There is no 
mining by Europeans, but the natives in the Sokode and Misahbhe 
districts smelt iron, in which this Colony is very rich. For 1926, imports 
amounted to 25,065,071 kilograms, valued at 99,047,677 francs, and exports 
to 28,526,583 kilograms, valued at 70,374,154 francs. The local budget 
for 1927 balanced at 33,585,000 francs. There was also a railway budget, 
17,707,000 franca ; and a budget for public health and native medical 
services, 4,744,000 francs. 

There are good roads, connecting the more important centres of the 
Colony. There are three railways connecting Lome with An echo (Little 
Popo) (27 miles), with Palime (74 miles), and with Atakpame (103 miles). 
Total, 204 miles, with 5 stations and sub-stations. There are 13 post and 
telegraph stations and 4 sub-stations, connected by telegraph and telephone 
with the Gold Coast Colony, French Dahomey, and with Europe. 

The port of Lome has a wharf with a capacity of 300 tons of traffic 
daily. A new wharf with a capacity of 600 tons was opened in 1927. At 
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Anecho the ciiiharkaiion is made by means of surf boats. In 1926, 357 
vessels cleared at the two ports. 

Cameroon. — The former German Colony of Kamerun, including the area 
of French Equatorial Africa ceded by France to Germany, was occupied 
by French and British troo 2 )S in 1916. The greater portion of the territory 
has been placed imder French administration, and a strip on the southern 
border of Nigeria under British. The total area allotted France amounts to 
166,489 square miles, excluding the 107,270 square miles ceded to Germany 
in 1911, which is now included in French Equatorial Africa. Population 
in 1926 was 1,878,683, of whom 647,341 were men, 680,886 women, ana 
548,886 childien. The Europeans numbered 1,570, of whom 1,233 w’ere 
French. I'he portion of Cameroon placed under the Mandate of France 
by the Treaty of Versailles has, by a decree of March 23, 1921, been 
constituted an autonomous territory both administratively and financially. 
The seat of government is Yaounde. In 1925, there were 73 government 
schools, of which 1 was a high school at Yaounde, 9 regional schools, and 
61 village schools, 7 professional schools, and 5 schools for domestic train- 
ing, with a total attendance of 10,549. There are also 36 private 
schools. The budget provided for 938,474 francs for public education. 
General budget for 1927 balances at 41,768,350 francs; special railway 
budget, 16,000,000 francs; special medical budget, 8,597,000 francs. Chief 
products are tobacco, palm oil, almonds, rubber, timber, cacao and ivory - 
In 1926, there were 11,600 horses; 10,000 asses; 331,900 cattle ; 410,000 
sheep and goats ; and 8,000 pigs. Imports in 1926 amounted to 192,000,000 
francs, and exports to 1.55,000,000 francs. In 1925, 217 vessels entered at 
the port of Douala. The countiy has 1,120 miles of roads, and 869 miles 
of railway. 

Commissioner. — M. Marchand. 
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AMEBICA. 

GTiAssioirrz aito BErENsraciss. 

Guadeloupe, situated in tlie Lesser Antilles, consists of two islands 
separated by a narrow channel, called ‘Rivifere Sal4e.’ That on the west 
IS called Guadeloupe proper or Basse-Terre, and that to the east Grande- 
Terres ; they have a united area of 1,380 square kilometres (582 square 
miles), and a circumference of 275 miles. There are five dependencies 
g)nsisting of the smaller islands, Marie Galante, Les Saintes, D^irade, St. 
BarthMemy, and St. Martin ; the total area with these is 688 square miles. The 
colony is under a Governor and an elected council, and is represented by a 
senator and two deputies. Population (1926) 243,243. Instruction (1926-27) 
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is given in 1 lyc4c with. 464 pupils, a secondary course for girls at Pointe-4- 
Pitre, with 322 pupils, and 113 public and private elementary schools. The 
public elementary schools have 324 teachers and 17,180 pupils, and the 
private have 878 under 40 mistresses. The seat of government is Basse- 
Terre (8,379 inhabitants). Pointe-a-Pitre (26,465 inhabitants) has a fine 
harbour. Revenue and expenditure balanced at 29,018,596 francs for 1927. 
Outstanding debt, December 31, 1926, 499,078 francs. 

Chief products are sugar, coffee, cocoa, and rum. For local consumption 
there are grown bananas, sweet potatoes, manioc, tobacco, indian corn, and 
vegetables. 

In 1926, the imports were 144,849,469 francs, and the exports 167,663,138 
francs (sugar, 33,847,169 kilogrammes ; coffee, 593,439 kilogrammes; rum, 
12,009,494 litres ; cacao, 609,956 kilogrammes; vanilla, 34,888 kilogrammes; 
bananas, 1,431,340 kilogrammes). Guadeloupe is in direct communication 
with France by means of two steam navigation companies. A new wireless 
station at Deatrellan was opened in 1918. Within the islands traffic is 
carried on by means of roads. The Bank of Guadeloupe, with a capital 
of 3,000,000 francs, and reserve funds amounting to 843,746 francs, advances 
loans chiefly for agricultural purposes, even on the security of jewellery. 
The Royal Bank of Canada has also established a branch. There is likewise 
another bank, the Banque de Commerce, but whRe this is a private 
institution, the Banque de la Guadeloupe and the Royal Bank of Canada 
have a semi-official character. Silver coin has disappeared from circulation ; 
nickel treasury tokens (bons) of 1 franc and of 50 centimes are authorised up 
to a total emission of 1,000,000 francs. 

British Consul at Guadeloupe. — J E. Devaux. 

GUIANA. 

The colony of French Guiana, on the north-east coast of South America, 
is administered by a Governor, assisted by a Privy Council of 5 members. 
The colony has a Council-General of 16 members elected by French citizens 
resident in Guiana, and is represented in the French Parliament by one 
deputy. Area about 84,740 square miles, and population, census of 1926, 
47,341. Cayenne, the chief town, has a population of 13,986, and the 
other 14 communes have 28,995. These figures are exclusive of the 
population of the penal settlement of Maroni, of the floating population of 
miners without any fixed abode, as also officials, troops, and native tribes. 
At Cayenne there are a coui’t of first instance, a court of appeal, and justices 
of the peace, with jurisdiction in other localities. The military force consists 
of 200 officers and men of the Colonial Infantry. Primary education is given 
gratuitously since 1889 in lay schools for the two sexes in the communes and 
many villages. There is also a college for seconda^ and higher primary 
education, with a department for professional education and a normal course 
for teachers. There are also several Congregational schools. The school 
population in 1926-27 was 3,600. The penal settlement also has 3 schools 
with 215 pupils. The budget for 1926 amounted to 11,000,000 francs receipts, 
and 10,600,000 francs expeioses. The country has immense forests rich in many 
kinds of timber. There is little agriculture in the colony ; only about 7, 900 acres 
are under cultivation. The crops consist of rice, maize, manioc, cocoa, coffee, 
sugar-cane, indigo, tobacco, and gutta peroha. The most important industry is 
gold-mining (placer). Silver, iron, and phosphates are also worked. The 
exports consist of cocoa, phosphates, various woods, gold, rosewood essence, 
balata, and hides. The total imports in 1926 were valued at 61,973,600 francs, 
and the exports at 46,105,881 francs. There are three ports— Cayenne, 

H H 
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Saint- Lauren t-du-Maronij and Oyapoc. Cayenne and Saint-Laurent are 
visited once a month by a cargo boat of the Conipagnie General Trans- 
atlantiqne. There is also steamboat communication between the capital and 
the other towns and with the neighbouring colonies. A waterplane service 
connects St. Laui'ent with the capital and inland centres. There are three 
chief and many secondary roads connecting the capital with various centres 
of population in the interior. 

Since 1885, Cayenne has had a penal settlement for habitual criminals and 
convicts sentenced to hard labour. On December 31, 1926, the penal 
population consisted of 6,200. 

The Bank of Guiana, under Government control, with a capital of 600,000 
francs, with statutory reserve fund amounting to 650,000 francs, advances 
loans for agricultural and other purposes. 

MARTINIQUE. 

The colony is under a Governor assisted by a Privy Council. An elected 
General Council votes the Budget, and elective municipal councils administer 
the communes. It is represented by a senator and two deputies in the 
French Chamber. Area 385 square miles, divided into 32 communes ; popu- 
lation (census 1926) 24-4,482. The military force consists of one company 
of infantry and a battery of artillery. There is a law school (at Fort-de- 
France) with 70 students ; a lycee for boys, with 800 pupils ; a high school 
for girls with 815 pupils ; primary schools, with 21,037 pupils (including 
7 private schools) ; a commercial school with 137 pupils, and a school of 
arts and crafts (93 pupils). Chief commercial town, Fort-de- France (popu- 
lation, 40,000). The budget for 1926 balanced at 56,146,218 francs. 
Sugar, rum, and cocoa are the chief productions, then come coffee, tobacco, 
pine-apple, and bananas. There are 15,000 hectares under sugar-caue and 
lood-producing crops. Tobacco culture is under special regulations. There 
are 15 sugar works, with 15 distilleries attached, 117 agricultural distilleries, 
4 industrial distilleries devoted to the production of rum, and 17 indus- 
trial establishments. In 1926, 43,286 metric tons of sugar, 4,629,620 gallons 
of rum, and 435 metric tons of cocoa beans were exported. The total imports in 
1926 were valued at 223,387,726 francs, and the exports at 222,155,091 francs. 
Vessels entered in 1926, 538 of 963,402 tons ; vessels cleared, 538 of 979,505 
tons. The island is visited regularly by the steamers of French and 
American companies. For local traffic there are subsidised mail coaches 
and motor-cars ; and subsidised steamers ply along the coast. The colony is 
in telegraphic communication with the rest of the world by telegraph cables 
and wh'eless. The Bank of Martinique at Fort-de-France with a capital of 
3,000,000 francs, the Credit Martiniquais with a capital of 3,500,000 francs, 
and a branch of the Royal Bank of Canada advance loans for agricultural 
and other purposes. 

ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON. 

The largest islands of two small groups close to the south coast of New- 
foundland. Area of St. Pierre group, 10 sq. miles ; population in 1921, 
3,419 ; area of Miquelon group, 8,3 sq. miles ; population, 499 ; total area, 
93 sq. miles; total population, 4,030. Since July, 1921, a Governor 
or^nises and regulates the various branches of the public service. He is 
assisted by a consultative council of administration and municipal councils. 
Chief town, St, Pierre. Primary instruction is free. There are 2 public 
schools for boys, and 3 for girls, with (in all) 25 teachers and 626 pupils. 
There are, besides, infant schools, ‘salleg d’asile/ frequented by 340 
children. There are a private boarding school and two private schools. 
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TLe islands, being mostly barren rock, are nnsuited for agriculture. Tke 
chief industry is cod-fishing Imports in 1924, 149,076,555 francs ; exports, 
142,804,699 francs. The imports comprise textiles, salt, wines, foodstuffs, 
meat ; and the exports, cod, dried and fresh, and fish products, St. Pierre 
is in regular steam communication with North Sydney and Halifax ; and 
is connected by telegraph cable with Europe and the American continent. 
Local budget for 1927 : Receipts, ^8,985,250 francs; Expenditure, 8,983,469 
francs. 

Books Concerning^ Frencli America. 

Aimuaire de la Guyane Fran^aise. Cayenne. Annual. 

Annuaire de 1 a G nadeloupe et D^pendances . Basse-Terr e . 

Annuaire de la Martinique. Fort-de-Prance. 

Annuaire des lies St. Pierre et Miquelon. St. Pierre. 

St. Pierre and Miquelon. (Foreitfii Office Handbooks.) London, 1920 

BroMS«fi<»M(G.), Les Richesses de la Ouyane Frangaise. Pans, 1901. 

Corbin (P.), and others, Lea Columes Fiancaises d’Amerique. Paris, t>l 924 

Bumoret (M.), An Pays dn Sucre (la Martinique). Pans, 1902. 

Quei (M. J.), engines de la Martinique (1625-1720) Vannes, 1893. 

Seilprin (A ), Mont Pelee and the Tragedy of Martinique, London, 1902.— The Tower 
ofPel6e. Philadelphia, 1904. 

Heis (J.), A ITle do diable. Paris, 1898. 

Lacroix (A.), La Mimtagiie Pelee et ses Eruptions. Paris, 1904. 

Lauvrihre (B.), La Trag^die d’lin People. Paris, 1922. 

Levaiseur^ La Prance, vol II. Paris, 1893. 

Maurel (E.), Histoire de la Guyane Franqaise. Paris, 1902. 

Uimaan.de (P.), Formats et Proserits. [In Gniana.] Pans, 1897. 

Stoddard (C. A.), Cruising among the Caribhees. London, 1896. 

Viala, Les Trois Gayanes. Montpellier, 1893. 


AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA. 

NEW CALEDONIA AND DEPENDENCIES. 

Governor. — M. Guyon (1925). 

New Caledonia is administered by a Governor assisted by a Privy 
Council consisting of the Secretaiy-General, the Procureur-Gendral (the head 
of the Judicial administration), the Superior Commandant of the Troops, 
the head of the Department of Domains and Colonisation, and two notables 
of the colony appointed by the President of the Republic. The colony has 
also an elective Council-General. Noumea, the capital, has a municipality ; 
other centres of population are locally administered by municipal commissions. 
The colony contains a penal settlement at Non Island. Since 1896, however, 
no convicts have been sent thither, and the convict element in the population 
is quickly decreasing. 

The island is situated between the 20® 1' and 22® 26^ parallels south lati- 
tude, and 161® 30' and 144® 40' east longitude. It has a total length exceed- 
ing 248 miles and an average breadth of 81 miles. Area, 8,548 square miles. 
According to the census of July 5, 1921, the population was 47,506, of 
whom 14,172 were free, 2,310 of convict origin, and 26,123 Melanesians 
and Polynesians. On October 31, 1925, the native population was 
27,061. Nonmda had (1921) 9.336 inhabitants, of whom 6,328 
were free. The immigrants from Prance are not numerous. Other immi- 
grants (July 1, 1925) were 2,604 Javanese, 2,929 Tonkinese, 64 Indians, 
and 244 islanders from the New Hebrides. Primary instruction is provided 
in public and also in private elementary schools, the latter being assisted by 
the local budget. In 1926, there were 65 public and private primary 
schools with 2,779 pupils (1,425 being girls), and 74 native schools with 
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2,746 pupils. In Noumea the ‘ College La Perouse* gives classical tuition 
to 140 pupils and professional instruction (iron and wood) to 60 pupils. 
Local huiiget for 1927, receipts and expenses, 28,080,437 francs, of which 
23,207»860 francs were for the ordinary budget, and 4,878,431 extraordinaiy 
budget. In 1925 the military force consisted of 95 Europeans and 69 native 
troops. Of the total area more than half is mountainous or not cultivable ; 
about 1,600 square miles is pasture land ; about the same area is cultivated or 
cultivable ; and about 500 square miles contain forest which is being worked. 
The land is divided into 3 domains : that of the state (in which gratuitous 
concessions may be made) ; that of the penal establishment (about 400 
square miles) ; and that of the native reserve. The chief agricultural 
products are coffee, copra, cotton, manioc (cassava), maize, tobacco, bananas, 
pine-apples. There are 200,000 cattle and about 25,000 sheep. The mineral 
resources are very great ; chrome, cobalt, nickel, iron, and manganese 
abound ; antimony, mercury, cinnabar, silver, gold, lead, and copper have 
all been obtained. The nickel deposits are of special value, being without 
arsenic. Local industries are developing ; there are a grain storage and 
cleaning depOt, meat preserving works, barking mills for coffee and cotton, 
and two blast furnaces melting nickel ore. A hydro-electric factory 
was established in 1926. About 128,000 hectares of mining land are 
o\yued, and 137,000 hectares have been granted for prospecting. In 1926, 
mineral export comprised chrome ore, 20,715 tons; nickel, 4,400 
tons; phosphates, 10,000 tons. The value of the mineral export was 
4,019,334 francs. The blast furnaces produced 4,436 tons matto of 
nickel valued at 12,475,006 francs. The imports in 1926 were valued 
at 141,746,988 francs, and the exports at 90,652,769 francs. The 
imports comprise wine, coal, flour, rice; the exports, minerals, coffee, 
copra, cotton, guano, and preserved meats. In 1926, 123 vessels of 
176,749 tons entered and 123 ol 174,008 tons cleared at the ports of New 
Caledonia. Of those which entered, 88 (122,312 tons) were French. 
Noumea is connected three times monthly with Sydney in New South 
Wales hy regular steamers sailing monthly, and by other vessels sailing 
OTegularly. There is a mail service by steamer along the coast. There 
is a narrow-gauge railway (single line) from Noumda to Paita, about 20 
miles long. The proposed extension to Bourail, 105 miles from Noumea 
has, however, been postponed. There is a daily motor road service for 
passengers from Noumea to Bourail, but most of the roads are only suitable 
for horseback transport. There are 921 miles of telegraph line and 707 of 
telephone line. 

Dependencies of New Caledonia are ; 

1. The Isle of Pines, 30 miles to the south-east, with an area of 68 square 
miles and a population of about 600. 

^ 2. The Wallis Archipelago, north-east of Fiji, with an area of 40 square 
miles and about 4,500 inhabitants. The islands were placed under the 
French protectorate in 1842 There is a French Resident, and the archipelago 
is in regular communication with N oum4a. Budget for 1927, 298, 640 francs. 

3, The Loyalty Islands, 60 miles east of New Caledonia, consisting of 3 
large islands, Mar4, Lifou, and Uvea, and many small islands with a total 
area of about 800 square miles. The chief culture in the islands is that of 
coconuts ; the chief export, copra and rubber. 

4. The Huon Islands, 170 miles north-west of New Caledonia, a most 
barren group, 

^ 5. Futuna and Alofi, south of the Wallis Islands, with about 1,500 

inhabitants, were annexed by France in 1888. 
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The New Hebrides, in accordance with the Anglo-French convention of 
February (ratilied in October), 1906, are jointly administered by the 
High Commissioners of His Britannic Majesty and the French Republic. 
In 1914 an Anglo-French conference was a])p()inted to devise means of 
remedying the defects of the condominium. Population (census of May 1, 
1924), 2,161. In 1£25 there were 746 French and 322 English. Theie are 
French and English courts, and a mixed court with a judge foreign to both 
nations. Local budget for 1927, 3,209,000 francs Exports in 1926 amounted 
to 43,267,835 francs, of which 34,371,306 were French trade, and 8,896,529 
francs British trade; imports to 30,457,405 francs, of which 20,326,172 
francs were in French trade, and 10,131,233 in British trade. Maize, coffee, 
cotton, cocoa, vanilla, coconut trees are grown, and are th e chief articles of 
export. In some places sulphur is abundant. In 1926, 63 vessels of 82,675 
tons entered, and 61 vessels of 81,686 tons cleared the ports. Of these 
40 entering were Biitish {62,255 tons), and 25 French (20,335 tons). Of 
those clearing 37 were British (61,067 tons), and 23 French (20,594 tons). 

British Consul at Noumia, — T. Johnston. 


FRENCH ESTABLISHMENTS IN OCEANIA. 

^ These, scattered over a wide area in the Eastern Pacific, are ad- 
ministered by a governor with an Administrative Council consisting of 
certain officials, the maire of Papeete, and the Presidents of the Chambers 
of Commerce and Agriculture. The establishments consist of the Society 
Islands, the most important of which are Tahiti and Moorea, the former 
with an area of about 600 square miles and (census 1926) 8,685 inhabitants, 
the latter with an area of 50 square miles and 1, 837 inhabitants ; the principal 
product is phosphate (annual production, 80,000 metric tons). Other groups 
are the Marquezas Islands, with a total area of 480 square miles and 2,255 
inhabitants, the two largest islands being Nukahivaand Hivaoa ; the Tuamotu 
group, consisting of two parallel ranges of islands from King George’s Island 
on the north to Gloucester Island on the south, their total population being 
4,276 ; the Leeward Islands (lies sous le Yent) (8,502 inhabitants), of which 
the more important are Huahine (pop. 1,283), Raiatea and Tahaa (pop. 4,307), 
and Bora- Bora- Maupiti (pop. 1,330); the Gambier, Tubnai, and Rapa Islands; 
the Gambier group (of which Manure va is the principal) having six square 
miles of area and 601 inhabitants ; the Tubuai (or southern) Islands, of which 
Rurntn is the largest, Raivavae (or Yavitn), Rimatara, and, far to the south, 
Rapa, having together an area of 116 square miles and 3,170 inhabi- 
tants ; Makatea, 1,086 inhabitants ; Island of Maiao, 81 inhabitants. The 
total area of the Establishments is estimated at 1,520 square miles, and their 
population, according to the census of 1926, was 35,862, of whom 29,644 
were natives. There were 870 French, 217 English, and 3,989 Chinese. 
In 1903 it was decreed that separate islands or groups should no longer be 
regarded as distinct Establishments, but that all should be united to form 
a homogeneous colony. Budget for 1927 balanced at 15,167,573 francs. 

The most important of the islands is Tahiti, whose chief town is Papeete 
with 4,601 inhabitants, of whom 2,126 are French. A higher primary school, 
with a normal school, has been established at Papeete, and there are (1925) 63 
primary schools, with 9 1 teachers and 3, 760 pupils. Pearls and mother-o’-pearl 
are important products. The island is mountainous and picturesque with a 
fertile coast laud bearing coconut, banana, and orange trees, sugar-cane, vanilla, 
and other tropical fruits, besides vegetables grown in temperate climates. The 
chief industries are the preparation of copra, sugar, and rum. Value of im- 
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ports (1926) 49,943,864 francs, exports, 53,650,477 francs. The chief imports 
are tissues, wheat, flour, metal work. The chief exports were copra (12,177 
tons), mother-o’- pearl, vamlla, coconuts and phosphates, The export of 
phosphates in 1926 was 127,177 tons, in 1925, 81,062 tons. The New 
Zealand company {with a French subvention) has a monthly service connect- 
ing San Francisco, New Zealand and Australia with Papeete, the Tuamotu 
Islands, the Marquezas, and the Leeward Islands. The shipping between 
the islands is carried on by sailing boats. 

Acting British Gomul at Tahiti, — Dr. W. J. Williams. 

Books of Eeference on New Caledonia and Brencli Oceania. 

Jonrnal Offidel des Etablisaements Pran^ais de l'Oc6anie, and Supplement containing 
Statistics at Coiumeroe and Kavigatlon Papeete. 

France and England in the New Hebrides. The Anglo-French Condominium. Mel- 
bourne, 1914. 

Blanc (Mgr.), Les lies Wallis. Paris, 1912. 

Bourge (G.), bes Nouvelles Hebrides, 1606-1906. Paris, 1906. 

Caillot, Hihtoire de la Polynesie orientale. 2 vols. Paris, 1912. 

Calderon (George) Tahiti. London, 1921. 

Compton (R. H.), New Caledonia and the Isle of Pines, in the Geographical Journal 
for February, 1917. 

Courtet (H.), Nos Etablissements en Oc4anie. Paris, 1920. 

Griffith (G.), In an Unknown Prison Land. London, 1901 

Hall (D. B. ) and Oahome (Lord A.), South Sea Surf. London, 1900. 

Hori (D.), Tahiti, the Garden of the Pacific. London, 1896. 

Euguenin (Paul), Raiatea la Sacree. In Vol. XIV. of the Bulletin de la SoeieU 
Neuehdteloue de Ghgraphie. Vol xiy., 1902. Neucli&tel. 

JSr«o6Z« (R.), Tahiti; Isle of Dreams. London, 1925. 

Legrand(M. A.), Au Fays d es Canaques. LaNouvelleCalMonie en 1890. 8. Paris, 1893. 

Lemire (C.), La Colonisation en Nouvelle Calddonie. Noumea, 1893.--L’Oceanie 
Pranqaise. Paris, 1904 

MacQuarrie (Hector), Tahiti Days. London, 1921. 

Saraain (Fritz), Anthropologic der Neu-Galedonier nod Loyalty-Insulaner. Berlin, 
1922, 

Tolna (Comte B. F. de), Chez les Oannibales (New Hebrides, &c.). Paris, 1903. 

Tallet (D. La Colonisation Frangaise en Nouvelle-Cal§donie. Paris, 1920. 


GERMANY. 

(Deutsches Ketch.) 

On November 9, 1918, the abdication of the German Emperor was 
announced, and from that date Germany became a Republic. 

(For the constitution of the Empire and its rulers see The Statesman's 
Year. Book for 1918, pp. 881-884.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Council of People’s Commissioners in Berlin took over the Govern- 
ment of the country ; the reigning princes of the Federal States were either 
deposed or abdicated, the existing Imperial Parliament was declared dis- 
solved, and arrangements were made for summoning a National Assembly. 
The elections for the body (for which all Germans, men and women, over 
20 years of age voted) were held in January, 1919, and resulted, on the 
basis of proportional representation, in the return of the following parties * 
Majority Socialists, 165 ; Centre (Catholic) Party, 90 ; Democrats, 75 ; 
Conservatives, 42 ; Independent Socialists, 22 ; German People’s Party, 22 ; 
and minor parties, 7 ; total, 423. The National Assembly was summoned to 
meet at Weimar on February 6 and on February 11, 1919, it elected the first 
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President of the Reijublic, Friedrich Ehert, who held office from February 11, 
1919, until his death on February 28, 1925. 

President of the Republic, — Paul von Eiiidenburg, Elected the second 
President on April 26, 1925 ; assumed office on May 12, 1925. 

The President is elected by the direct vote of all citizens, male and 
female, over 20 years of age. The election must be held either on Sunday 
or on a day of public rest. The President holds office for 7 years. 

On Febiuary 1, 1927, the following Cabinet was appointed : — 

ChaTicelloT and MinUlcr for the Occupied Pro'diices. — Dr. Wilhelm Maroe 
(Centre). 

Minister of Justice and Vice-Chancellor, — Oskar Eergt (German l^ational 
People’s Party). 

Minister for Foreign Affairs. — Dr. Gustav Stresemann (German People’s 
Party). _ 

Minister for Borne Affairs. — Dr. -y. KeudcU (German National People’s 
Party). ^ 

Mvnister of Finance. — Dr. Kohler (Centre). 

MiniMer of Defence. — Lieut. -General Wilhelm Groener (January 19, 1928). 

Minister of Labour . — Dr, Heinrich (Centre). 

Minister of Food and Agriculture . — Martin Schiele (German National 
People’s Party). 

Minister of Posts , — Dr. Schaetzel (Bavarian People’s Party). 

Minister of Transport , — Dr. Wilhelm Koch (German National People’s 
Party). 

Minister of Economic Affairs . — Dr. Julius Ouriius (German PeoxAe’s Party). 

The Constitution of the Republic was adopted on July 81, 1919, by the 
National Assembly at Weimar, and promulgated on August 11, 1919. 
It declares that the new Commonwealth is a Republic and that the power of 
the State is derived from the people. The colours of the Republic are black, 
red and gold. The tiade flag is black, white, and red with the colours of 
the Reich in the upper inside corner. The Constitution provides for Central, 
and State Legislative organs ; makes foreign relations, defence, customs duties 
taxation and railway services matters for the central authority ; lays it down 
that every component State in the Federation must have a Republican Con- 
stitution, with a universal, equal, direct, and secret franchise of male and 
female voters on the proportional system. A State Council {Eeichsi'at) is to 
be formed for the representation of the component States [Lander). All Bills 
[Gesetzeevorlagen) before they are introduced into the Reichstag require the 
assent of the Reichsrat, but the Reichstag can pass a Bill into law with a t wo* 
thirds majority over the head of the Reichsrat. The principle of the Referen- 
dum is provided for in the Constitution. The Constitution further declares all 
Germans equal before the law, and abolishes all x>rivileges or disadvantages 
of birth, class, or creed. Freedom of speech and of the Press is guaranteed ; 
so is the right of meeting. Members of the Legislature of the Republic {Reichs- 
tag) are to be elected by universal, equal, direct and secret votes of male 
and female voters, on the proportional system. The Reichstag is to be elected 
for 4 years. The Cabinet appointed by the President must enjoy the 
confidence of the Reichstag Declarations of war and conclusions of peace 
are made by a law of the Republic, 

The Reichsrat consists (1926) of 68 members (Prussia 27, Bavaria 11, 
Saxony 7, Wurttemberg 4, Baden 3, and the other States 16). 

The Reichstag, elected on December 7, 1924, is composed as follows : 
Socialists, 131 ; Oehti'e Party, 68 ; German^National People’s Party, 110 ; 
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Gentian People’s Party, 51 ; German Democratic Party, 32 ; Bavarian 
People’s Party, 19 ; Communists, 44 ; and minor parties, 38 ; total, 493. 
New elections were timed to lie held in May 1928. 


Area and Population. 

I. Peogeess and Pebsent Conditions. 


The following table gives the area and population of the present States 
{Lander) of Germany in the order of their magnitude, embodying the returns 
of the census of June 16, 1925 : — 


States of the Empire 

Area 

English 

Population June liJ, 1925 

Pop. 
per sq. 
mile 1925 


sq. miles 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Prussia (excluding 






the Saar) . 

112,628 

18,504,001 

19,616,172 

38,120,173 

338 

Bavaria (exclnding 
the Saar) , 

29,343 

3,553,857 

8,825,737 

7,379,594 

251 

Wurttemberg 

7,532 

1,243,507 

1,336,728 

2,680,235 

342 

Baden , 

5,819 

1,115,477 

1,196,985 

2,620,229 

2,312,462 

397 

Saxony . 

5,789 

2,372,091 

4,992,320 

863 

Mecklenburg-Schw. 

5,069 

331,290 

776,822 

842,765 

674,046 

133 

Thuringia 

4,527 

832,478 

1,609,300 

355 

Hesse . 

2,970 

655,964 

691,815 

1,847,279 

454 

Oldenburg . 

2,480 

270,223 

274,949 

645,172 

220 

Brunswick . 

1,418 

241,606 

260,269 

501,875 

354 

Mecklenburg-Str. . 

1,131 

54,084 

56,186 

110,269 

98 

Anhalt . 

888 

170,568 

180,477 

351,045 

896 

Lippe . 

■Waldeck 

469 

78,947 

84,701 

163,648 

349 

408 

27,107 

28,709 

55,816 

137 

Schaumburg-Lippe. 

131 

23,309 

24,737 

48,046 

1,152,523 

367 

Hamburg 

160 

551,473 

601,050 

7,203 

Liibeck . 

115 

61,549 

66,423 

127,971 

1,113 

Bremen 

99 

164,949 

173,897 

338,846 

3,423 

German Republic(ex- 
cluding the Saar) 

180,976 

30,196,823 

82,213,796 

62,410,619 

345 

Prussian Saar Dis- 






trict ^ . 

574 

339,229 

332,519 

671,748 

1,170 

Saarpfalz *■ 

164 

48,697 

49,655 

98,252 

599 

Saar District alto- 






gether) 

738 

387,926 

382,074 

770,000 

1,043 

German Republic 
(with Saar Dis- 
trict) ^ 

181,714 

30,584,749 

32,695,870 

68,180,619 

347 


1 The figures for the population of the Saar District, in which the census of 1925 could 
not he taken, are estimates. 


According to the Treaty* of Yersailles (June 28, 1919) Germany has agreed 
to the following territorial arrangements : — (1) Alsace-Lorraine ceded to 
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France, (2) the greater part of the Provinces of AVest Prussia and Posen 
ceded to Poland, (3) a part of Eastern Silesia and of East Prussia likewise 
to Poland, (4) a portion of Upper Silesia to Czechoslovakia, (5) Memel to 
Lithuania, (6) Danzig, a Free State under the protection of the League of 
Nations, (7) Eupen and Malmedy to Belgium, (8) a part of Schleswig to 
Denmark. 

Provision was made in the Treaty to settle the ultimate fate of the following 
areas by ; — (1) The Saar Basin (after 15 years), (2) Schleswig (in two 

zones), (3) districts in Southern East Prussia, in West Prussia and in 
Upper Silesia. Results of the ptehiscites . — Schleswig (March, 1920), 
northern zone for Denmark, southern zone for Germany ; East and AYest 
Prussia (July, 1920) for Germany ; Upper Silesia (March, 1921) for Germany. 
Despite the decision in Upper Silesia, 1,241 square miles, with a population 
of 892,537, were transferred to Poland. 

An estimate of the actual areas and populations (according to the Census 
of 1910) lost to pre-war Germany has been made as follows : Alsace-Lorraine, 
5,607 square miles, population 1,874.014 ; ceded to Belgium, 400 square 
miles, population 60,003 ; ceded to Poland, 17,816 square miles, population 
3,854,961 ; Memel, 1,026 square miles, population 141,238 ; Danzig, 739 
square miles, population 330,630 ; ceded to Denmark, 1,542 square miles, 
population 166,348 ; ceded to Czechoslovakia, 122 square miles, population 
48,446 ; total 27,252 square miles, population 6,475,640. 

The Saar Basin, which has been placed under the government of the 
League of Nations for 15 years, has an area of 738 square miles and a 
population (1926) of 773,764. (See also p. 956.) 

The area of the territory occupied under the Treaty was originally about 
12,528 square miles, containing about 7 million inhabitants, but by January 
31, 1926, the Cologne zone, with 2,527 sq. miles and 2,640,798 inhabitants, 
had been evacuated. 

The population of the German Empire (without Heligoland) was 
24,831,396 in 1816, and 31,589,547 in 1837, showing an average 
annual increase of nearly 1*3 per cent. The following table shows 
the actual increase in population at various periods, with the annual rate of 
increase per cent. The small increase in 1867-71 is explained by the inter- 
vention of the war with France. 


Year 

Increase 

Annual Rate 
per cent. 

Year 

Increase 

Annual Rate 
per cent. 

1867 1 

3,220,083 

0-93 

1890 

2,572,766 

1-07 

1871 

970,171 

0-60 

1895 

2,851,431 

1-12 

1875 

1,668,568 

1*0 

1900 

4,087,277 

1-51 

1880 

2,506,701 

1-14 

1905 

4,274,811 

1-46 

1885 

1,621,643 

0*70 

1910 

4,284,504 

1*36 


1 Since 1858. 


II. Movement of the Population. 


The following table shows the movement of the population of the 
Empire during three years : — 


Year 

Marriages 

Total 

Births 

Stillborn 

Illegitimate 

Total 

Deaths 

Surplus of 
Births 

1924 

1925 

1926 

440,039 

482,792 

483,198 

1,313,626 

1,336,327 

1,269,419 

42,805 

43,828 

41,519 

139,321 

160,452 

159,572 

801,880 

788,619 

775,878 

4-511,746 

+547,808 

+498,541 


H H 2 
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Of th.e cliiliiren born in 1925, 691,110 were boys and 645,217 girls ; in 
1926, 655,678 were boys, and 613,741 girls. 

The number of divorces in Germany was in 1925, 35,451, being 56 '8 per 
100,000 inhabitants ; in 1924, 35,936 or 57 '8. 

The following table shows the annual number of German emigrants for 
sis years : — 


Year 

1 

1 

Total 1 

1 

Destination 

European 

Conntnesi 

United 

States 

Brazil 

Other 

American 

Countries 

Afiica 

Asia 

Aus- 

tralia 

1923 

30,527 

57 

24,605 

5,261 

5,982 

607 

15 



1923 

ir»,4ic 

32S 

02,808 

8,920 

12,549 

635 

125 

51 

1924 

58, ‘-128 



22,475 

21,016 

13,774 

1,000 

60 

3 

1925 

62,705 

92 

48,084 

4,017 

8,918 

1,524 

70 

— 

1920 

65,280 

G16 

51,144 

3,302 

8,214 

1,883 

72' 

49 

1927 

00,789 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1 To Great Britain : GS (in 1931), 3 (1922), 29 (1923), 0 (192i), 0 (1920), 9 (1926). 


III. Principal Towns. 

German towns are distinguished as large towns (with 100,000 inhabi- 
tants and upwards) ; medium towns (20,000-100,000 inhabitants) ; small 
towns (5,000-20,000 inhabitants), and country towns 2,000-5,000 inhabi- 
tants). In 1925, 2 towns bad over 1,000,000 inhabitants ; 18 others over 
250,000 ; 26 others over 100,000 ; 50 between 60,000 and 100,000 ; and 166 
between 20,000 and 50,000. According to the results of the census of 
June 16, 1925, the population of the principal towns at that date was : — 


Town 

state 

Pop. 

(16 June, 
1925) 

Town 

State 

Pop. 

(16 June, 
1925) 

Berlin^. 

Prussia . 

4,024,166 

Stettin . 

Prussia . 

264,466 

Hamburg 

Hamburg 

1,079,126 

Mannheim . 

Baden . 

247,486 

Cologne 

Prussia . 

700,222 

Kiel . 

Prussia . 

213.881 

Munich 

Bavaria . 

680,704 

Bochum 


211,249 

Leipzig 

Saxony . 

679,159 

Gelsenkirchen 


208,512 

Dresden 


619,157 

Halle-on-Saale 


194,576 

Breslau 

Prussia . 

567,139 

Barmen 


187,099 

Essen . 


470,624 

Altona . 


185,653 

Frankfort-on- 



Cassel . 


■171,234 

Main 

>> • 

467,520 

Elherfeld . 


167,577 

DiLsseldorf . 

» j 

432,633 

Augsburg 

Bavaria . 

165,622 

Hanover 

j j 

422,745 

Aachen . 

Prussia . 

165,816 

Niimberg 

Bavaria . 

392,494 

Brunswick . 

Brunswick 

146,725 

Stuttgart 

WtLrttem- 


Karlsruhe 

Baden . 

1 145,694 


berg . 

341,967 

Erfurt . 

Prussia . 

135,579 

Chemnitz 

Saxony . 

331,655 

Krefeld. 

»» • 

131,098 

Dortmund . 

Prussia . 

321,743 

Miilheim-on- 



Bremen 

Bremen . 

294,966 

Ruhr 

>> • 1 

127,400 

Magdeburg . 

Prussia . 

298,959 

Hamborn 

If • 

126,618 

Konigsberg . 

»> • 

279,926 

SaarbrUckeu . 

ft 

125,800 

Duisburg 

9t * 

272,798 

i Liibeck 

Ltibeck . 

120,788 


1 Area oC Berlin, SS9 sq„ miles, 
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Town 

State 

Pop. 

(16 June, 1 
1925) 1 

Town 

State 

Pop. 

(16 June, 
1925) 

MunchenOlad- 


1 

1 

Hindenburg . 

Prussia . 

73,163 

bach . 

Prussia . 

115,302 

Liegnitz 

9) * 

73,123 

73,034 

Plauen. 

Saxony . 

111,436 

Heidelberg . 

Baden . 

Mainz . 

Hesse . 

108,537 

Weseimiinde. 

Prussia . 

72,065 

Munster 
Oberhausen . 

Prussia . 

106,418 
105,436 
102,737 i 

Dessau . 
Frankfort- on- 

Anhalt . 

71,272 

Wiesbaden , 
Ludwigshafen- 

}» * 

Oder , 

Heme . 

Prussia . 

70,884 

68,249 

67,878 

on -Rhine . 

Bavaria . 

101,869 

Elbing . 


Hagen . 

Prussia , 

99,736 i 

Potsdam 


64,203 

Bner . 

Prussia . 

99,058 

Flensburg 


63,139 

Wanne-Eiokel 

Prussia . 

91,024 

Beuthen 


62,543 

Freiburg 

Baden . 

90,475 

Wattenscheid 


60,823 

Bonn . 

Prussia . 

90,249 

Gladbeck 


60,043 

Wurzburg . 

Bavaria 

89,910 

Kaiserslautern 

Bavaria , 

59,336 

Darmstadt . 

Hesse 

89,465 

Brandenburg 

Prussia . 

59,297 

Osuabriick . 

Prussia . 

89,079 

Hildesheim . 

> J * 

68.522 

Bielefeld 

>f • 

86,062 

Koblenz 

99 • 

58,322 

Gbrlitz , 

9i • 

85,920 

Trier . 

99 • 

68,140 

Recklinghausen 

it • 

84,518 

Ulm . 

Wiirttem- 

57,427 

Gleiwitz 

Gera 

>> 

Thuringia 

1 81,888 
! 81,402 

Castrop- 

berg . 

Zwickau 

Saxony . 

80,358 

Rauxel 

Prussia . 

53,218 

Offenbach 

Hesse . 

79,362 

Oldenburg . 

Olden- 

52,723 

Pforzheim . 

Baden . 

78,869 

1 

burg . 

Rostock 

Meckl. - 

Jena . 

Thuringia 

52,649 


Sch. . 

77,669 ; 

Solingen 

Prussia . 

51,929 

Bottrop, 

Prussia . 

77,315 

Tilsit . 

j» * 

60,834 

Regensburg . 

Bavaria , 

76,948 

Sterkrade 

9 9 • 

50,757 

Remscheid . 

Prussia . 

76,827 

Cottbus 

99 * 

50,432 

Fuifh . 

Bavaria . 

73,693 

j Bamberg 

Bavaria . 

50,152 

Harburg 

Prussia . 

73,212 

1 Hamm . 

Prussia . 

50,040 


Eeligion. 

According to the census of June 16, 1925, there were in Germany 
40,014,677 Protestants (64 per cent, of the total population), 20,19:^,334 
Catholics (32 per cent.), 87,680 other Christians (0*1 per cent.), and 564,379 
Jews (0 9 per cent.). 

The Constitution proyides for entire liberty of conscience. There is no 
State Church. Every religious community manages its own affairs, and 
makes appointments to its offices without interference from the State, 

The Evangelical Churches are now united in the German Evangelical 
Church Union. 

There are 6 Roman Catholic archbishoprics, 14 suffragan hishopncs, and 
6 bishoprics immediately subject to Rome ; there are 3 apostolic vicariates. 
The ‘ Old Catholics ’ have a bishop at Bonn. 

The Jewish congregations are federated in the * Deutsoh-Israelitischer 
Gemeinde-Bund/ 

Instruction. 

Education is general throughout Germany, all children between the ages 
of 0 and 14 being bound to attend some recognised school. The teachers 
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in German schools are required to hold a Government certificate, and to have 
undergone a period of training and probation. 

According to a school census taken in 1926-27 there were in that year 
52,320 public elementary schools in Germany with 180,273 teachers (187,124 
males and 43,149 females), and 6,629,779 pupils (3,340,804 boys and 
3,288,975 girls). 

There were in 1922, 675 private schools with 35,584 pupils (14,986 
bovs and 20,598 girls). 

"According to the law of April 28, 1920, German children are all bound to 
receive a four years* course of instruction in the ‘ Foundation School ’ 
(GrunJschiih), The next highest school for elementary education is the 
‘People’s School’ (Volksschule), which like the Grandscliule^ is suppoited 
partly by the State (mostly for personaeV), and partly by the municipalities 
(mostlv for school buildings, etc.). Besides the VolksschuU there is found 
the ‘ Middle School ’ [MittdschuU), which differs from the former in that 
instruction is provided in English and French. Apprentices and young 
people at work must attend Continuation Schools for 6 to 8 hours weekly 
during working hours. In addition there is a large number of special schools 
which prepare the pupils for particular callings. 

To prepare for the Universities and for admission into cei*tam professions, 
there are several kinds of secondary schools with a course of study extending 
in the main over 9 years. Of these the oldest is the Gymnasium, which 
specializes in classical studies ; side by side with this is the Realgymnasium, 
which specializes in mathematics, natural science and modern languages, 
but also teaches classical subjects. The Gyinnasien are the most fully 
developed classical schools ; the ProgymncLsien differ from these only in not 
having the highest classes. The Oherrealschiil&n give instruction in mathe- 
matics, natural science and modem languages, but not in classics. Experi- 
mentally two other kinds of schools have Ijeen established — the German 
High School (beutsclie OherscKule) and the Aufbavschule, the former to 
stress German subjects (besides modern languages), and the latter to provide 
an intensive and curtailed high school education for the bright scholars 
of elementary schools. 

For girls there are Lyceen, Oberlyceen, and special Studienanstalten which 
prepare for the universities. 

In 1921-22 the number of secondary schools was as follows : — For boys, 
Gymnasia. 515, with 10,051 teachers and 152,367 pupils ; Realg 3 Tnnasia, 322, 
with 6,678 teachers and 116,615 pupils ; Oberrealschulen and Realschulen, 
506, with 9,404 teachers and 184,175 pupils. For girls. High Schools, 824 ; 
with 14,852 teachers and 299,286 pupils. 

There are 10 fully equipped Technical High Schools, with the power of 
granting degrees. They are all aided by the States to which they respectively 
belong. The statistics for 1926 were as follows : — 


Schools 

Teaching 

Staff 

(1926) 

Stndent*- 

(1926) 

Schools 

Teaching 

Staff 

(1926) 

Students 

(1926) 

Berlin 

033 

4,415 

Stuttgart 

107 

1.798 

Munich . 

1 249 

4,165 

Aachen . 

142 

1,064 

Darmstadt 

195 

2,389 

Brunswick . 

1 126 

1,010 

Earlsmhe ‘ 

Hanover . 

116 

203 

1,307 

2.064 

Breslau . 

184 

SG3 

Dresden . 

254 

2,608 

Total 

2,274 1 

21,683 2 


1 Including 137 special teachers and i,055 assistants. 

2 In addition to 746 on leave or excused attendance at lectures, of whom 365 were 
inscribed at the Berlin Technical High School. 
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There are, besides, 2 Veterioary Colleges (388 students in 1926), 4 Agri- 
cultural Colleges (1,794 students in 1926), 3 Afforestation Academies (381 
students in 1926), 2 Mining Academies (883 students), 5 Commercial High 
Schools (4,189 students), 1 Academy for Practical Medicine (50 students), 14 
Schools of Art (2,349 students), and 10 Colleges of Music (3,489 students). 
There are 23 universities in the German Republic, besides the Philo- 
sophical and Theological High Schools at Braunsberg (32 students in 1926), 
Augsburg (25 students in 1926), Bamberg (87 students in 1926), Dillingen 
(132 students in 1926), Eichstatt (124 students in 1926), Freising (142 
students in 1926), Passau (145 students in 1926), and Regensburg (188 
students in 1026), which have only faculties of theology (Roman Catholic) 
and philosophy (Augsburg has philosophy only). 

The following table gives the date of foundation, the number of teachers 
and students for 1926 ; — 


Universities 

Professors and 
Teachers (1920) 

Students (1926) 

Theology 

Juris- 

prudence, 

&c. 

Medicine 

and 

Dentistry 

PliUosopliy 

c '3 o 

5 "S ® 
£12; 1 

111 

Auxiliary 

Science 

Total 

Berlin (1S09) . 

839 

231 

3 290 

1,339 

1,828 

1,346 

5 

8,038 

Bonn (1777-1818) . 

362 

474 

1,196 

687 

661 

492 

— 

3,510 

Breslau (1702-1811) 

406 

269 

993 

888 

490 

56S 


2,717 

Cologne (1388-1918) 

192 


3,414 

218 

839 

277 


4,748 

Erlangen <1743) . 

107 

214 

620 

245 

113 

238 


1,330 

Fi-ankfort (1914) . 

872 

— 

1,648 

262 

3C8 

450 


2.723 

Freiburg (14G7) . 

254 

283 

1,178 

672 

495 

524 


8,147 

Giessen (1607) 

264 

34 

431 

157 

17S 

410 

1081 

1,327 

Gottingen (17 87) . 

324 

140 

903 

263 

401 

873 

— 

2,580 

Greifswald (1456) . 

182 

72 

387 

244 

176 

170 


1,065 

Halle (1094) . 

294 

105 

516 

169 

273 

707 

— 

1,770 

Hamburg (1919) . 

279 

— 

834 

242 

492 

400 

1 

1,969 

Heidelberg (1386). 

280 

82 

1,068 

490 

531 

387 

— 

2,658 

Jena (1557) . 

180 

3S 

660 

314 

423 

637 

— 

1,072 

Kiel (1006) . 

273 

38 

748 

371 

287 

426 

, — 

1,820 

Kdnigsbnrg (1544) . 

324 

69 

610 

204 

373 

410 

— 

1,666 

Leipzig (1409) 

589 

ISO 

1,553 

695 

1,155 

1,045 

nil 

4,039 

Marburg (1627) . 

230 

149 

814 

395 

491 

426 

— 

2,275 

Munich (1472-1826) 

520 

223 

2,616 

1,303 

1,569 

1,135 

1411 

6,987 

Munster (1780) . 

249 

385 

742 

323 

661 

421 

— 

2,582 

Rostock (1419) . 

177 

56 

340 

248 

115 

207 

— 

966 

Tubingen (1477) . 

264 

57S 

86^ 

405 

498 

335 

— 

2,679 

Wtirzburg(l582) . 

217 

190 

741 

666 

220 

29G 

— 

2,013 

Total , 

7,2342 

3,810 

26,060 

10 100 

12,591 

12,094 

366 

65,0213 


1 Veterinary Science. 3 Including 281 special tnacheis and 2,197 asbistants. 
» Exclusive of 2,044 on leave or excused from attending lectures. 


In three universities, namely, Freiburg, Munich, and Wurzburg, the 
faculties of theology are Roman Catholic ; four are mixed, both Protestant 
and Roman Catholic — Bonn, Breslau, Miinster, and Tubingen ; and the rest 
are Protestant. Cologne, Frankfort, and Hamburg have no theological faculties. 

Justice and Grime* 

A unifoi-m system of law courts exists throughout Germany, though, 
with the exception of the Reichsgerieht, all courti^ are directly subject to the 
Government of the special State in which they exercise jurisdiction, and not to 
the Central Government. The appointment of the judges other than those of the 
Reichsgerieht is also a State function, and not that of the Central Government. 

The lowest courts of first instance are the Amtsgerzehte (1,745 on 
January 1, 1927), each with one or more judges, competent to try 
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petty civil and criminal cases. Oases relating to property in "wliicli the amount 
involved does not exceed 500 marks are usually tried by a single judge. In 
the trial of moie serious orimiiial cases the judge is assisted by two assessors 
(laymen), to whom on the request of the public prosecutor a professional 
magifatratc may further be add«-d {Bchoffew^eTichi'). The Landgerichte (169 
on January f, 1927), contain both civil and criminal chambers. The 
former, consisting of three judges, exercise a revising jurisdiction over 
the Amtsgeiichte, and also, a more extensive original jurisdiction, including 
divorce cases, &c. For trying commercial cases there are further commercial 
chambers, consisting of one judge and two laymen. The criminal chamber 
hears appeals from the Amtsgcrichte in criminal cases ; if the appeal is from 
the decision of a single magistrate it is heard by one judge with two lay 
assessors (small chamber) ; if from a decision of the Schoffengericht, by three 
uidges and two laymen (large chamber). For the trial of capital cases, the 
liandgerit’hte are transformed into Sdiwurgerichte^ consisting of three judges 
and six laymen. The first court of second instance is the oherlandesger'kht. 
There are twenty-seven such courts in Germany. The Oherlavidesgerichte 
contain criminal and civil senates consisting of three judges. They exercise 
appellate jurisdiction over the Landgerichte in civil cases, and over the 
* small chambers* (and in some cases over the ‘large chambers’) in criminal 
cases. The total number of judges on the bench in all the courts above 
mentioned was 9,498 (Jan. 1, 1927). The supreme court is the Reichsgericht^ 
which sits at Leipzig, and has 91 judges. This court exercises an appellate 
jurisdiction over all inferior courts, and also an original and final jurisdic- 
tion in cases of treason. It has 5 criminal and 7 civil senates, consisting 
of 5 judges each. 

Kumbex of persons condemned after trial, 1926, 692,051 ; 1926, 598,460. 

Poor Belief. 

The relief of the poor, war invalids, dependents of those killed in the 
war and of minors in need of assistance was regulated by the law of 
February 13, 1924. Relief is granted by District Unions {Bezirksjiiersorge* 
verhdnde) or Provincial and State Unions {Landesfiiersorgeverhdnde). The 
former are either identical with the larger municipalities, or are a union 
of smaller ones. Relief is panted in the ordinary place of residence of the 
recipients, usually by the District Unions. But where the recipient has no 
ordinary place of residence, the Landesfuersorgeverbaende make the grant. 
Relief may be made dependent on labour. Poor rates are not levied. 

Compulsory Insurance. 

Sooi?kl insurance has existed in Germany since 1883. It comprises com- 
pulsory insurance of workmen against sickness (including maternity), 
accidents, unemployment, old age and infirmity; and also of employees 
against unemployment, old age and infirmity. 

Under an Imperial law of 1888 and amending Acts, workmen mnst be insured against 
sickness, and must themselves pay two-tiiirds of the contributions, their employers 
paying one-third. For accident insurance, under an Act of 1884 and amending Acts, the 
contributions are paid entirf-ly bj the employers, and they, for mutual protection, have 
befn obliged to unite into associations according to the nature of the industries in 
which th,e.v are engaged. The working of these insurance associations is controlled by 
Government. For invalidity and old age insurances, under an Act of 1889 and amending 
Acts, the contributions are paid half by the employee and half by their employers, while 
toyrajrds each pension the Government grants an annual subsidy. The employers are 
responsible both for their own and the workmen’s contributions, but the latter may be 
deducted from wages paid subsequently, Insurance for old age pensions was introduced 
by law of December 20, 1911, and amending Acts, 65 being the pensionable age. 

The State makes a ^ant for sickness insurance, also provides for maternity benefit. 
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For the year 1926 the average of those insured against sickness was 
20,258,128. Of this total, 18,402,147 (11,475,009 men and 6,927,138 
women) were insured in ordinary societies, and 752,662 (743,732 men and 
8,930 women) in Knappschaften or so(*.ieties for miners, and 1,103,319 in 
supplementary offices. In 1926, about 24,862,031 persons were insured 
against accident in 66 industrial and 39 agricultural societies. 

The total receipts in 1926 of tlie ordinary societies were 1,342,888, 628 B. M. , 
and of the Knapp^chaftm 107,340,444 R.M. The total expenditure of the 
ordinary societies was 1,230,023,012 R.M., and of the Knappschafteii 
96,923,537 R.M. For accident insurance the receipts were 335,214,000 
R.M. , and the expenditure 321,599,000 R.M. 

Finance. 

The following tables exhibit the revenue and expenditure for three years, 
ending March 31 (in millions of Reichsmarks) : — 


Revknue 


Tears ending 

Marcli 31 

Ordinary 

Extraordinary 

Total 


Million R. M. 

MiUion R. M. 

Million R. M. 

1925 General 

7,701-0 

205-6 

7,966-0 

For War Debts 

29-8 

7D9 S 

828-0 

Total 

7,730*3 

1,004*9 

8,795-2 

1926 General 

8,451-1 

331-6 

8,783-7 

For War Debts . 

IS 8 

759-9 

778-2 

Total . 

8,469-4 

1,091-5 

9,660-9 

1927 * General 

8,657*3 i 

409-5 

9,126-8 

For War Debts . 

1*7 ^ 

881-7 

883*4 

Total 

8,669-0 




1 JEstimates. 


Expsnditukk (Millions of Eeicesmarks) 


Years ending 

March 81 

Ordinary 

Extraordinary 

Total 


Million R M. 

Million R. M. 

Million R. M. 

1926 General 

i 6,259-6 

343-4 

6, 003*0 

For War Debts 



1.630-0 

Total 



8,233-0 

1926 General 

7,187-3 

414-0 

7,601*3 

For War Debts 

323-0 

1,378-0 

1,701-0 

Total , . 

7,510-3 

1,792-0 

9,302-9 

1997 ^ General 

7,645-6 

887-7 

8,038-3 

For War Debts . 

177-2 

1,799*7 

1,976*9 

Total . . 

7,823-8 

2,187-4 

10,010-3 


* Estimates, 
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The budget estimates for 1927--28 give the principal items of revenue 
and expenditure as follows : — 


Bulget EciTiMATES, 1927-28 (in millions of Reicbsmarks) 


Revenne 


Taxes 

6,860 0 

Customs 

890*0 

Administrative Revenues 

207*9 

Seignorage ou Coinage 

190*0 

Surplus Irom previous year'* . 

200*0 

Loan 

466*4 

Service of the German Rail- 


way Bonds .... 

605*0 

Other Loans .... 

590*9 

Total 

10,010*2 


Expenditure 


Payments to States and Com- 
munes 8,082*0 

General Administrative Ex- 
penses 2,301*3 

Unemplovraent Relief . . 610*0 

War and Civil Pensions, etc. . 1,474*8 
Internal Charges arising out of 
the War, Occupation, etc. . 198*2 

Pavment of Bonds and reduc- 
tion of Debt . . . 504*3 

Dawes Scheme . . . 1,778*7 


Total . . . 10,010*2 


On December 31, 1927, the total funded debt amounted to 7,984;‘3 million 
Reichsmarks, of which 20*7 million are treasury bonds, 1.018*5 million bank 
debts, 5,247*8 million pre-war debt, 470*0 million the 1927 debt, the Dawes 
Loan (1924), 908*5 million, and 323 7 million other debts. 

The growth of the German debt is shown as follows : — 


Tear 

(March 31) 

MiRion 1 

Marks ' 

Year 

Million 

Marks 

1871‘ . 

769*5 

1924 . 


2,680*1 

18751 . 

120*3 

1925 


2,790*7 

1895 . 

2,201*2 

1926 . 


7,841*8 

1910 . 

6,013*6 

1927 . 


8,072*9 

1913 . 

4,925*8 

1928 . 


7,984*3 


1 December 31. 


Defence. 

I. Army. 

Under the terms of the Treaty of Yersailles, and in accordance with 
the law of March 23, 1921, enlistment is voluntary and for 12 years. 
Officers have to engage to serve for 25 consecutive years on appointment. 
The Reichswehr is organized in 7 divisions of infantry and 3 divisions of 
cavalry, with two army corps headquarter staffs. The strength of an army 
corps staff is 30 officers and 150 N.C.O.’s and men ; of an infantry division, 410 
officers and 10,880 men ; of a cavalry division, 276 officers and 5,250 men. 
The total strength of the army in 1927 was 3,797 officers and 94,765 
other ranks. The President is the supreme head of all land and sea forces* 
Under his orders the Minister of National Defence exercises actual command 
through the medium of a General Officer appointed chief of the army 
command, organised as follows 
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- 

Divisions 

Regiments 

Battalions 

03 

1 

*5 

1 

Companies 

Groups 

Batteries 

Infantry 

7 

21 

84» 


336* 

. ■ 

■ 

Cavalry . .... 

3 

18 




— 

— 

Artillery 

— 

7 

— 

— 

— 

24 

79 « 

EnK-ineers 

— 

— 

7 


14 

— 

— - 

Train 

— 

.... 


28 

27 

7 

— 

Medical Service 





— 




7 


Communication Troops 


— 

— 


14 

7 



» 21 Instructional. • 63 Instructional. • 18 Instructional. * 7 Instructional. 


By June, 1921, the fortresses specified in the Treaty, and also the coast 
defences of Kiel and Heligoland had been razed. The equipment ^ of the 
fortresses of Kustrin, Glatz, Neisse, Glogan, Loetzen, and Marienburg 
had been surrendered. The maximum armaments authorised are 84,000 
rifles, 18,000 carbines, 792 heavy machine guns, 63 trench mortars, 204 
7*7 c.m. field guns, and 84 10*5 c.m. howitzers. No military aircraft is 
permitted. 

The army estimates for 1927--28 amounted to 481,400,000 gold marks. 

II. Navy. 

The German Navy has become a purely coast-defence force and is directed 
and administered by the Chief of Naval Direction, under the Ministry of 
National Defence. In addition to the central administrative division are 
the Office of Naval Command (staff), the General Naval Office (supply, 
research and construction), also the Naval Administrative Office, and 
some departments dealing with the relations of the Navy to the Defence 
Ministry, which also controls the Army. 

The Treaty allows to the German Government the right of maintaining 
a navy, recruited and maintained on a volunteer basis. The fleet consists 
of eight pre-Dreadnoughts completed between 1902 and 1906, each displacing 
approximately 13,000 tons and mounting four 11-inch and from ten to 
fourteen 6*7 or 5* 9-inch guns. I'hey are the Braumclmeig^ Ehass^ 
never, Eestten, Schlesim, Schleswig-Holstein, Freussen and Lothringen, of 
which four are usually kept in reserve. They possess little fighting value, 
though a certain amount of money has been spent in modernising them. 
The cruisers authorised by the Treaty are the Nymphe, Medusa, Thetis, 
Amazone, Arkona, Bambwrg, and Berlin, completed between 1899 and 
1903, and each of them mounting ten 4*1 inch guns ; and the Emden, 
completed at the end of 1925, armed with 8 6-mch guns ; 4 new cniisers 
{KonigsUrg, Karlsruhe, *‘D” and “E”) are under construction, and will 
replace four of the older vessels in due course. They carry 9 6-inch guns 
each on a displacement of 6,000 metric tons. There are also thirty- two 
destroyers and torpedo-boats, 26 of which date from 1907-13 ; the remain- 
ing 6 were launched in 1926-27 to replace worn-out vessels ; 6 more are 
under construction. As far as funds will permit, all these ships are main- 
tained in an efficient state. No submarines are permitted. 

The battleships, cruisers, destroyers and torpedo-boats are divided 
equally to constitute squadrons severally in the North Sea and the Baltic. 
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The cmisPTS Berlin and Emden are training ships, and have recently made 
extensive cruises with young officers and men. 

The total personnel may not exceed 15,000, including a maximum of 
1,500 officers and warrant officers. The officers and warrant officers engage 
for a minimum of twenty- five consecutive years, and the petty officers and 
men for twelve years. The vessels of war are to have a fixed allowance of 
arms, munitions, and material. 

Kaval Estimates: 1925-26, 198,100,000 marks; 1926-27, 223,300,000 
marks. 


Production and Industry. 

I. Aqricttlttiee. 

Generally speaking, small estates and peasant proprietorship prevail in the 
West and South German States, while large estates prevail in the north-east. 

The subdivision of the soil, according to the latest official returns for 
Germany at the beginning of June, 1927, was as follows (in acres) : — Arable 
land, 61,391,290 ; grass, meadows, pasture, 20,005,337 ; vineyards, 201,585. 

The areas under the principal crops, in acres, and the yields, in metric 
tons (1 metric ton = 2,204 lb. or *984 an English ton), were for three years 
as follows 



Acreage. 

Produce (Metnc tons). 

- 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Wheat 

Rye . 

Barley. 

Oats . 

Potatoes . 

Sugar Beet . 

Hay . 

8,875,541 
11 763,509 
8,5S2,561 
8,620,780 
7,018,960 
1,008,381 
19,079,959 

4,003,025 
11.830 770 
8,718,775 
8,690,392 
0.899,287 ! 
1,007,437 1 
18,832,852 i 

4,370,212 

11,746.585 

3,696,665 

8,089,215 

6,996,847 

1,131,170 

16,962,480 

3,217,266 
8,002.882 
2,599,076 
5,584,545 
41,718,360 ; 
10,826,893 

1 33,169,260 

2,697,185 

6,406,905 

2,402,641 

6.324,656 

30,080,686 

10,495,808 

33,636,263 

3,280,104 
6,888,031 
2,787,918 
0,846 708 
37,550,109 
10,854,130 
36,430,174 


In 1927 the area devoted to vines was 181,872 acres, the wine yield 
31,407,618 gallons. Area devoted to tobacco, 1925, 19,956 acres, 1926, 
16,612 acres; 1927, 22,835 acres; yield 1925, 19,006,696 kilos; 1926, 
14,410,804 kilos. Sugar production, 1925-26, 1,599,430 tons; 1926-27, 
1,662,582 tons. In 1926 the hop production was 262 *3 tons, and in 1925, 
482*9 tons. 

The number of domestic animals in Germany according to the census 
of December 1, 1927, was; — 


States 

Horses 1 

Oattle 

Sheep 

Swine 

Goats 

Prussia .... 
Bavaria .... 
Saxouv .... 
Wtlrttemherg. 

Baden .... 
Other States . 

2,617,177 

408,171 

166,820 

110,812 

70,236 

433,777 

10,084,659 
8,681,759 
700,797 
1,066.243 
636,737 
1,818, OdS 

2,650,822 

874,245 

65,993 

170,409 

48,659 

608,166 

15,817,132 
2,819 481 
706,659 
507,041 
632,830 
2,877,676 

1,876,430 

890,038 

177,166 

104,279 

130,383 

583,511 

Total 1 Dec. 1927 . j 

„ 1 „ 1926 . 1 

>, 1 „ 1925 . i 

8,805,492 

3,873,131 

3,916,914 

17,982,864 

17.221.096 

17,202,336 

3,813,374 

4,080,472 

4,752,833 

22,880,318 

19,423,652 

16,199,573 

3,217,762 

4,383,800 

8,796,468 


1 Exclusive of Army horses. 
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II. Foeestey. 

Forestry in Oermany is an industry of great importance, conducted under 
the care of the State on scientific methods. The forest area of Germany in 
its present extent was put in 1913 (latest statistics; at 31,587,209 acres, of 
which crown forests occupy 704,338 acres ; State and partly State forests, 
9,819,471 acres; communal forests, 5,071,010 acres; private forests, 
14,727,054 acres, and forests belonging to various associations or founda- 
tions, 1,265,336 acres. Of the whole forest area 9,465,708 acres are under 
foliage trees, oak, birch, ash, beech, etc., and 22,120,446 acres bear pine, 
larch, red and white fir, etc. 


III. Mining, 

The great bulk of the minerals raised in Germany is produced in Prussia, 
where the chief mining districts are Westphalia, Rhenish Prussia, and Silesia, 
for coal, iron and metal smelting works, Central Germany for brown coal, 
the Harz for iron and copper ore, and the Westerwald for iron ore, Saxony 
has coal mines. 

In 1926 there were 2,772 mines in Germany employing 779,473 persons 
(768,637 men, and 10,836 women). 

The quantities of the principal minerals raised were as follows in metric 
tons : — 


- 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Coal .... 
Lignite 

Iron ore , , , 

Zinc ore , 

Lead ore . . 

Copper ore , 

Rock salt • 

Potash • • 

118,768,748 

124,687,201 

4,457,101 

102,518 

100,122 

791,602 

1,596.416 

8,091,117 

182,622,125 
189,724 614 
5,923,043 
122,208 
105..‘i6S 
810,729 
1,767,282 
12,029,676 

146,295,724 

139,160,557 

4,793,853 

200,144 

183,785 

932,332 

1,965,847 

9,408,100 


In 1927 the output of coal was 153,597,600 tons ; of lignite, 160,806,711 
tons; of coke, 82,260,632 tons, compared with 146,362,900 tons of coal, 
139,877,407 tons of lignite, and 26,254,691 tons of coke in 1926. 

In 1913 the total output of pig iron was 16,763,809 tons ; in 1926, 
9,636,054 tons ; in 1927, 13,102,528 tons. Ingot steel production in 1913 
totalled 16,942,808 metric tons; in 1925, 11,866,362 tons; in 1926, 
12,341,636 tons; in 1927, 16,305,380 tons. 


IT, Fishbbies. 

In 1926 the yield of the North Sea fisheries was 201,182,081 kilos of fish 
and 749,968 oysters : and of the Baltic fisheries, 85,182,094 kilos of fish and 
20,934 wild ducks, etc. 


T. Mantjeactuees. 

The chief seats of the German iron production are the Ruhr, the Saar and 
Upper SUesia ; to a less extent also in Hanover, Bavaria, and Saxony. Steel 
is made in the Ruhr. The manufacture of both iron and steel is carried 
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on in the vicinity of the coal mines in the district of the Lower Ehine, in 
Westphalia, and in Thuringia. The electrical industry is found principally 
in Berlin. The chemical industry is centred on the Ehine and the Main, in 
the Euhr, and in Prussian Saxony. Saxony (Free State) is the leading State in 
the production of textiles, but Westphalia and Silesia also produce linen; 
Wiirttemberg, Baden, and Bavaria produce cotton goods. Woollens are 
manufactured in several Prussian provinces, also in Saxony and Bavaria ; 
silk in Ehenish Prussia, and Baden. Beetroot sugar is an important manu- 
facture in Prussia, chiefly in the provinces of Saxony, Hanover, Silesia and 
Pomerania. Production of potash, mainly in Prussian Saxony and Anhalt, 
11,560,000 metric tons in 1926. Glass, porcelain, and earthenware in Silesia, 
Thuringia, Bavaria, and Saxony ; clocks and wooden ware in Wiirttemberg 
and Bavaria ; and beer principally in Bavaria. 

The following are the statistics of the beet sugar manufacture in 
Germany : — 


Years 

beginning 

1 Septemlier 

Number of 
Factories 

Beetroot used 

Production in Metric Tons 

No. of Kgs. 
Beetroot to 


Raw Sugar 

Molasses I 

of Sugar 

1923-24 

264 

7,285,103 

1,128,072 

183,928 

6*41 

1924-25 

201 

9,766,090 

1,552,170 

243,076 

6-29 

1925-26 

261 

10,167,211 

1,584,681 

289,052 

6*42 

1926-271 

252 

10,65s,914 

1,646,879 

268,776 

0*47 

1927-281 

249 

10,058,908 


— 

— 


1 Preliminary figures. 


The quantity of beer (in thousands of hectolitres, 1 hectolitre = 22 
gallons) brewed in Germany in 1914 was 59,373 ; in 1921, 33,993 ; in 1923, 
28,230 ; in 1924, 38,149 ; in 1925, 47,660 ; in 1926, 48,376. 

The total number of active breweries in Germany with a yearly pro- 
duction of over 500 his. was in 1919, 3,247 ; in 1920, 2,882 ; in 1921, 2,910 ; 
in 1922, 2,418 ; in 1923, 2,251 ; in 1924, 2,867; in 1925, 2,511. 

Production of alcohol for four years : — 


Tear 

No. of Distilleries 

Gallons 

I Tear 1 

No. of Distilleries 

Gallons 

1923-24 

86,516 

84,111,170 

1925-26 

83,899 

49,058,162 

1924-25 

89,618 

40,468,186 

1926-27 


41,015,092 


Tobacco products in the year ending March 31, 1927 : — 6,086,400,000 cigars, 
29,118,400,000 cigarettes, 37,115,800 kilos of smoking tobacco, aud 2,314,700 
kilos of snuflC. For 1926 the figures were, 5,681,459,000 cigars, 29,458,930,000 
cigarettes, 30,464,303 kilos of smoking tobacco, and 2,318,757 kilos of snufif. 

According to the industrial census of June 16, 1925, there were in Germany 
1,842,913 industrial establishments, employing 12,482,442 workpeople, 
(9,609,629 males, being 77 per cent, of the total, and 2,872,813 females, 
being 23 per cent of the total). The following table gives certain particulars 
of the more important industries 
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Branch of Industry 

Number of 
Factories 

Number of Employees 

Total 

Females 

Mining .... 



2,772 

770,473 

9,496 

Stone . , , , 



33,640 

Go2,()02 

90,688 

Iron and Metal . 



3,ii30 

014,564 

12,080 

Iron and steel mauufactuus 



149,329 

852,690 

143,760 

Engineering 



41,196 

1,220,553 

71,419 

Electrotechnical 



47,104 

598,000 

145,011 

Chemicals .... 



8,732 

3)4,323 

73,467 

Textiles .... 



122,598 

1,196,120 

681,262 

Paper .... 



35,658 

i09,666 

191,868 

Leather and linoleum 



33,648 

164,650 

28,865 

Rubber .... 



1,833 

67,712 

28,852 

Timber .... 



218,091 

945.357 

88,164 

Musical instruments . 



20.140 

118,616 

41,894 

Foodstuffs .... 



291,934 

1,345,664 

482,938 

Clothing .... 



600,906 

1,43^,215 

748,044 

Building .... 



224.697 

1,469,949 

24,991 

Gas, water, and electricity^ 



7,605 

141,888 

5,544 


Commerce. 

Tlie following table shows the volume and value of the special trade 
(iuclusive of gold and silver) for five years (for 1913 the values are 
gold mark, for the other years the values are based on those of 
1913) 


Year 

Imports 1 

Exports 






Double cwts. 

Million marks 

Double cwts. 

Million marks 

1913 . 

728,323,508 

11200*1 

737,142,752 

10198*6 

1924 . 

385.918.018 

6937*8 

158,941,616 

5167 -S 

1926 . 

519,721,044 

909S-8 

383,264,102 

6684*4 

1926. 

432,765,690 

8521 7 

606,698,973 

7376*4 

1927 . 

680,945,650 

11655*8 

604,043,299 

7650*6 


The distribution of trade according to categories is shown as follows (in 
millions of gold mark values) ; — 


- 

Imports 

Exports 

1913 

1926 

1927 

1918 

1926 

1927 

Live animals .... 

289*7 

119*7 

177-2 

7-4 

10*7 

11*0 

Foods and beverages 

2807*8 

857*10 

4850*4 

1069*5 

476*4 

418*8 

Raw material and semi-manu- 







factured articles . 

6280 

4947*7 

7148*9 

2274-1 

2331*2 

2239*3 

Manufactured articles . 

1392*2 

1363-0 

2406*6 

6740-2 

6964*9 

7649*6 

Gold and silver 

436*4 

616-8 

23h*S 

101*4 

36*2 

21*9 

Total .... 

11206*1 

10616*7 

14381*4 

10198*6 

9819*4 

10240*6 


The distribution of trade according to principal countries for 2 years was 
as follows ; — 
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Country 

Imports 

Exports 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 


1,000 

Millions 

1,000 

Millions 

1,000 

Millions 

1,000 

Millions 


Metric 

of 

Metric 

of 

Metric 

of 

Metric 

of 


Tons 

Marks 

Tons 

Marks 

Tons 

l^larks 

Tons 

Marks 

Belgium 

1,092 

295-4 

2,052 

454*3 

4,966 

276*7 

6,770 

86S-1 

France. 

1,680 

297-4 

4,t»09 

778*5 

4,704 

237-2 

10,312 

661*5 

Italy . 

S63 

387-6 

900 

524*8 

2,742 

416 2 

4,862 

461*6 

Netherlands 

1,S95 

546-9 

2,195 

G96*9 

16,487 

1,126*8 

12,830 

1,120*8 

Austria 

593 

116-4 

1,234 

208*6 

1,002 

810*5 

998 

366*4 

Czechoslovakia . 

4,346 

8S6-S 

6,287 

659*2 

2 030 

422*5 

2,410 

522*5 

Sweden 

6,476 1 

233-6 

9,866 

379*2 

2,B14 

400*4 

2,398 

400*3 

United Kingdom . 

1,910 1 

576*4 

4,029 

937*8 

4,272 

1,162*6 

1,992 

1,178*8 

United States 

3,277 

1,602-9 

4,348 

2,072*9 

1,785 

744*1 

1,387 

776*2 


Principal articles imported into the United Kingdom from, and exported 
from the United Kingdom to Germany (Board of Trade Returns) : — 


Staple Imports 

1925 

1926 

Staple Exports 

1925 

1926 

Glass manufactuies 
Dyes .... 
Woollens . 

Pianos 

Machinery. . . * 

Toys .... 
Artificial silk . . 

Chemicals . 

Electrical goods 
Leather . 

£ 

1,118,488 

334,476 

1,101,466 

798,781 

1.740,590 

2,030.917 

1,900,173 

1,772,370 

1,597,909 

1,694,980 

& 

1,425,310 

485,420 

2,256,856 

178,334 

2,144,287 

1,878,221 

1,303,404 

2,170.95.3 

1 456,516 
2,069,989 

Cotton yams . 
Cotton piece goods . 
Woollen yam . 
Alpaca, &c., yam . 
Wool piece goods . 
Iron and steel . 
Machineiy 

Coal 

fish .... 
Raw 'Wool 

£ 

11,946,840 

4,114,869 

8,731,213 

1,218,933 

1,095,902 

1,035,831 

1,897,923 

8,233,688 

2,441,908 

9,908,791 

£ 

6,320,352 

1,635,928 

1,856,290 

861,832 

830,090 

390,056 

899,839 

1,117,309 

2,851,500 

7,666,678 


Total trade hetween Germany and the United Kingdom for five years, 
according to the Board of Trade Returns : — 


- 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1937 

Imports from Germany Into U.K. 
Exports of British produce to 
Germany 

£ 

34,994,041 

42,624,167 

£ 

36,888,265 

42,686,928 

£ 

48,408,494 

44,226,072 

£ 

72,609,965 

26,851,803 

£ 

59,824,609 

41,824,520 


The ports of Hamburg and Bremen were the chief gates of commercial 
intercourse of Germany with the United Kingdom and the United States. 


Shipping and Navigation. 

On June 30, 1927, the German mercantile marine (Lloyds' Register of 
Shipping) amounted to 3,363,046 registered gross tons (5,469,296 tons in 
1914). 

The following table for 1926 shows the number and net tonnage of 
vessels entering and clearing German ports. 
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Entered j 

Cleared 

Flag 

With Freight 

In Ballast 

With Freight 

In Ballast 


No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No, 

Tonnage 

German . 

66,740 

15,060,331 

8,843 

2,G29,234 

51,333 

14,359,779 

16,487 

3,193,331 

Foreign , 

12,764 

15,127,881 

7,892 

4,974,004 

16,924 1 

15,681,819 

3,755 

4,218,791 

Swedish . 
United States 
Danish . , 

Bri»ish . 
Norwegian . 
Dutch , 

2.612 

‘837 

3,140 

2,640 

1,144 

1,631 

1,882,411 

1,479.466 

1,692,976 

4,622,209 

950,164 

2,140,080 

1,142 

7 

2,016 

2,944 

046 

646 

269,709 

23,899 

508,013 

2,613,105 

417,689 

897,934 

3,051 

800 

4,3b4 

4,744 

1,282 

1,932 

1 673,316 
1,349,654 
2,091,798 
5,431,348 
952,455 
2,009,917 

609 

35 

984 1 
729 
641 
328 

501,822 

132,847 

129,599 

1,677,260 

428,590 

480,582 


This shipping was distributed amoyig the ports as follows : — 


Hamburg 

13,034 

14,906,566 

3,305 

2,677,632 

15.824 

14,467,777 

3,224 

3,231,583 

Bremen . 

3,801 

3,893,675 

822 

765,438 

3,742 

4,090,814 

489 

554,295 

Bremerhaven . 

96S 

1,921.774 

338 

228,325 

835 

1,973,028 

591 

232,622 

Stettin . 

3,086 

1,466,156 

2,233 

1,263,096 

4,881 

2,172,412 

584 

5 '>3,262 

Eniden . 

1,428 

962,689 

1,210 

373,330 

2,212 

l,16.%b03 

491 

628,974 

Harburg. 

660 

406.926 

706 

322,432 

1,755 

! 605,135 

161 

257,728 

Cuxhaven 

8,460 

846,840 

I 11 

4,910 

319 

1 648,609 

3,073 

177,043 

KSmgsberg . 

1,049 

464,376 

463 

302,441 

1,206 

568,824 

303 

205,718 

Altona . . 1 

2,748 ' 

478,149 

325 

208,425 

660 

1 862,746 

2,080 i 

312,874 

Ltlbeck . 

2,594 

626,879 

1,618 

1 

211,780 

3,671 i 

1 541,809 

! 626 

295 289 


^ During the calendar year 1926 there passed in transit through the Kaiser 
Wilhelm (Kiel) Canal 47,150 merchant vessels, aggregating 18,191,643 net 
tons. 


Internal Communications. 

I. Railways. 

In 1926 there were 3,282 miles of tramway, and 5,959 miles narrow gauge 
railways. 

On April 1, 1920, all the various German State railways were transfened 
to the Central Government. On October 11, 1924, as a result of the 
adoption of the Dawes Scheme, the German railway system was transferred 
to a private company — the German Railways Company — which manages and 
administers the system. The railways, however, remain the property 
of the State. The total length of railway line was 58,063 kilometres, or 
85,999 miles on December 31, 1927. Of this total 53,535 kilometres, or 
33,191 miles are State lines. 

In 1926, 414,550,876 tons of merchandise were carried on the German 
railways. 


II. Can-ALS and NATmATION AND AiDWAYS. 

The length of inland waterways in 1925 was 12,220 kilometres, or 
7,676 mpes. Of this total 5,798 miles are rivers or canalised rivers, and 
1,372 miles are canals. The inland waterways fleet at the end of 1926 
comprised 23,416 vessels of 6,983,637 tons. In 1926, 102i300,000 tons of 
goods were carried on the inland waterways. 

In 1926, 66,286 passengers were carried by air traffic over a total distance 
of 4,066,882 miles. In 1927, the number of passengers was 102,681 and the 
mileage 5,708,977, 
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III. Posts and Telegraphs. 

The postal and telegraphic services are retained in the hands of the 
Central Government. , , i? i. 

Statistics for 1926 Employees, 360,339 ; total number of post, 
telegraph, and telephone offices, 47,163. In 1926, 267.297,000 letters and 

packets were delivered. , t r 

The following are the telegraph statistics for the year 1926 Length ot 
telegraph lines, 222,220 kilometres or 187,776 miles ; of wire, 3,537,204 
kilometres or 2,516,621 miles; number of foreign telegrams, 18,013,500; 
of inland telegrams, 28,844,200, including official service telegrams. Length 
of telephone lines, 172,567 kilometres or 106,991 miles ; of wire, 12,260,890 
kilometres or 7,601,751 miles ; number of telephone boxes, 2,688,495 ; of 
telephone connections, 2,052,350,740. 


Banking*, Money, and Credit. 

By the Currency Law of August 30, 1924, which came into operation on 
October 11, 1924, the currency was once more established on a gold basis, 
with the following gold coins as legal tender: 20 and 10 Eeichsmark pieces. 
Provision was also made for silver coins of 1, 2, 3 and 5 marks, and for 1, 2, 5, 10 
and 50 pfennige. The notes of the Reichsbank (10 marks and upwards) are 
likewise legal tender ; they have a minimum gold cover of 40 per cent, of 
their face value. For the present the convertibility of these notes is 
suspended. Besides the Reichsbank there are the four so-called ‘private 
note banks* (1) Bayerische Kotenbank, in M^ich ; (2) Sachsische Bank, in 
Dresden ; (3) Wurttembergische Notenbank, in Stuttgart ; and (4) Badische 
Bank, in Karlsruhe, which also have the right of issuing notes (50 marks and 
upwards), on the same terms as the Reichsbank. 

On October 16, 1923, a proposal was adopted for the setting up of a 
Renten Bank to issue notes (Eentenmark) secured (since August 30, 1924) 
by first mortgages in gold marks on the entire German landed property 

Of the currency in circulation before August SO, 1924, the following 
remain ; the gold and copper coins of the pre-war period, the new silver 
coins, and the Renten-pfennig coins. The Reichsbank and the four 
other hanks of issue are obliged by law to change all their previously issued 
notes into new Bank notes at the rate of 1 billion marks to 1 Reichs- 
mark. 

On January 81, 1928, there were iu circulation Reichsbank notes to 
the value of 4237*2 million marks; ‘Private Bank* notes (see above), 
176*3 mfllion marks ; notes of the Rentenbank (all of which must he with- 
drawn by the Reichsbank within 10 years), 625*7 million marks; and 
coins 883*0 million marks ; making a total of 6922*3 million marks. 

The condition of the Reichsbank of Germany on January 31, 1928, is 
shown as follows (in thousands of marks) : — 


Assets 

Amount 

Januaiy 31, 1928 

Liabilities 

Amount 

Januar}’' 81, 1928 

Gold .... 

1,781,752 

Old capital . 

122,788 

Gold al>road . , 

83,532 

New capital . 

177,212 

£*0 reign correneies . 

296,005 

Reserves 

243,398 

B lls and cheques . 

2,872,850 

71,300 

7,477 

Notes .... 

4,261,186 

Token coins . 

Notes of other Banks . 

Other liabilities . 

779,180 
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By the Bank Law of August 30, 1924, the privileges of the Reichsbank 
were renewed for 50 years. 

The Renten Bank commenced operations on November 15, 1923 ; it is 
now in liquidation and the process is expected to he completed by 1984 at 
latest. On December 31, 1927, its only credits outstanding were those to 
the Central Government, which amounted to 810 ‘1 million marks. The 
Renten Bank had issued notes to the value of 739 ’9 million marks, of 
which the Imperial Bank had 23*6 million marks, and the rest (71<i*2 million 
marks) were in general circulation. 

By a law of March 19, 1924, there was established the German Gold 
Discount Bank^ (Deutsche Golddiscontbank) for the purpose of providing 
foreign^ currencies for German business. The capital of the institution is 
10 millions sterlmg, one half provided hy the Imperial Bank (with the aid of 
English credits) ; the other half, from private sources, is not wholly paid up. 
On December 31, 1927, the German Savings Banks had deposits amounting 
to 4820 ‘0 million Reichsmarks. 


Money, Weights, and Measnres. 

The Reichs^nark, of 100 Reichspfennig, is of the normal value of Hie?., or 
20 *43 Reichsmark to the pound sterling. 

The metric system of weights and measures is in force. 


Diplomatic Eepresentatiyes. 

1. Of Germany in Great Britain. 

Ambassador. — Dr, Friedrich Sthamer. Appointed August 27, 1920. 
Counsellor , — Hans Heinrich Dieckhoff. 

Secretaries . — Count Albrecht Bernstorff, Baron J. von Plessen, Ernest H. 
Riiter, and Dr. Erich Otto Meynen. 

Third Secretaries. W. Kissling and Dr, G. Feine. 

Special Attache. — Dr. von Friedberg. 

OhaTicellor. — F. W. Achilles. 

2. Of Great Britain in Germany. 

Ambassador . — The Rt. Hon. Sir Horace George Montagu Rumbold, Bart., 
G.C.M.G., M.V.O. Appointed March 1, 1928. 

Secretaries. H. G, Nioolson, C.M.G., G. D. H. Fullerton- 
Carnegie, M.C., and R. M. A. Hankey. 

Commercial Secretaries. — J. W. F. Thelwall, M.C., and Major C. J. 
Kavanagh. 

Financial Adviser.-— 'K. 0. F. Finlayson, O.M.G. 

Naval Attachi — Commander G. S. F. Hash, D.S.O., R.H. 

Military Attache. — Col. J. AV. Sandilands, C. B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Air AttaeM.^GftoVi^ Capt. M. G. Christie, C.M.G., D.S.O., M.O. 

Rritish High Commissioner on the Inter- Allied Rhineland High Com- 
mission at Coblenz . — 

There are consular officers at Berlin (C.), Cologne (C.G.), Frankfort 
(O.G,), Hamburg (C.G.), Leipzig (C.), Munich (O.G.), Aachen, Bremen, 
Chemnitz, Essen, Flenshurg, Hanover, Konisberg, Stettin, Mainz. 
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Books of Reference concerning Germany. 

{See also under Prussia, Bavaria, etc. ) 

1. Official Publications. 

Statistisches Jahrbncli far das Deutsche Eoich. Herausgegeben vom Statistischen 
Reichsamt. Berlin. (Since 1880.) 

WirtS'Chaft and Statistik. Heransgegeben vom Statistischen Reichsamt. Bi-Monthly. 
Berlin, 1921. (In progress.) 

Vierteyahrshefte zur Statistic des Deutseben Reichs (since 1892). 

Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Herausgegeben vom Statist. Reichsamt. Berlin. 
(Since 1S73.) 

Monatliche Nachweise uber den answartigen Handel Deutschlands. Published by 
the Central Statistical Office. Berlin. (Since 1S92 ) 

Statistik der Gliterbewegung anf deutschen Eisenbahnen. (Since 1883.) 

Statistik der im Betriebe betindlichen Eisenbahnen Deutschlands. Elsenbahn-Zen- 
tralamt. Annual. Berlin. (Since ISSO.) 

Statistik der Deutschen Beichs-Post- tmd Telegraphen-Verwaltnng. Berlin. (Since 
18 1 1.) 

Reichs-Arbeitsblatt (Bi-monthly). Hei^nsgegeben vom Reichsarbeitsiiiinisteriuni. 
Berlin. (Since 1903.) 

Vierteljahreshefte zur Konjimkturforschung. Herausgegeben vom Institut fur 
Konjunkturforschung (since 1926). 

Die Grosse Politik der europaiseben Eabinette 1871-1914. Sammlung der Diplo- 
matischen Akten des Auswartigen Amtes. Herausgegeben von J. Lepsius, A. Mendels- 
sohn Bartholdy, Fr. Thimme. Bd. 1-40. Beilin, 1922-27. 

Schwertjeger (B.), Die Diploniatischen Akten des Auswartigen Amtes 1871-1914. Ein 
Wegweiser durch das grosse Aktenwerk der Deutschen Reichsregiernng. S vols, Berlin, 
1923 fr. 

Deutscher Reichs- und Preussischer Staats-Anzeiger. Berlin. (Daily.) 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. London. Annual. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Der politische Almanach. (^irst Issue 1928.) Berlin. 

Handbttch der deutschen Wirtsohaft. Herausgegeben von A. Nobel. Berlin. (First 
issue, 1927 ) 

Eommunales Jahrbuch. Herausgegeben von H. Lindemann. Berlin. (New series, 
first issue, 1927.) 

Die Vertassung des Deutschen Reichs vom 11' August 1919. (Reclam edition). 
Leipzig, 1921, 

Anschutz (Gerhard), Die Yerfassnng des Deutschen Reichs. New edition. Berlin, 1920. 
Baedeker's Berlin and its Environs, 6th ed. Leipzig, 1923. — Northern Germany. 
17th ed. Leipzig, 1925.— Southern Germany, 12th ed. Leipzig, 1914.— The Rhine, 
18th ed. Leipzig, 1926. 

Barker (J. E.), Modem Germany. 6th ed. London, 1919.— The Foundations of Germany. 
2nd ed. London, 1918. 

Baument (M.) and Serthelot (M.), L’Allemagne. Paris, 1922. 

Btrgstraszer (L.), Geschichte der politischen Parteien in Deutschland. Srd ed. Mann- 
heim, 1924. 

Bibliographic der deutschen Zeitsehrlffcen-Literatur. Leipzig, (Since 1897.) 
Bibliographie der Sozialwissenscbaften. Monatshefte der Buch- und Zeitsehriften- 
literatur des In- und Auslandes fiber Qesellschaft, Politik, Wirtschaft, Finanzen, Statistik. 
Herausgegeben vom Statistischen Reichsamt. (Since 1905.) 

BmiuxrcJi (0. v.), Die gesammelten Werke. Fnedrichsruher Ausgabe. 15 vols. Berlin, 
1924 ff. (Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9 appeared.) 

Brandenburg (Erich), Die Reichsgrundung. 2 vols. 2nd ed. Leipzig, 1923. 

Brandi (K.), Deutsche Geschichte. (To 1918.) Srd ed. BerJin, 1928. 

Braun (G.), Deutschland. 2 vols. 2nd ed. Berlin, 1926. 

Brunet (R.), La Constitution Allemande du 11 Aout, 1919. Paris, 1921. (English 
translation. London, 1923.) 

BaHLer (O,), Die Beichsverfasssung vom 11 August, 1919. Berlin, 1922, 

Caraiion (Victor), L’AJlemagne Nouvelle. Pans, 1023. 

Clapham (J. H.), The Economic Development of France and Germany, 1816-1914. 
Cambndge, 1021. 

Char (J. P.), The Old and the New Germany. New York, 1924. 

Compton (B. T. and B.) and Biekie (J. P.), Germany (Illustrated). London, 1912. 

Q.), The Rise of the German Republic. London, 1927. 

Daws (Rufim 0.), Wie dor Dawesplan zustande kam. Vorwort von Frank 0.- Lowden, 
Stuttgart, 1920, 
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Dawson (W. H.), The G-erman Workman. London, 1906.— The Evolution of Modern 
Germany. London. 1908.— The Growth of Modem Gprmany. London, 1909.— Social 
Insurance in Germany, 1883-1911. London, 1912 —Municipal Life and Government 
in Germany. London, 1914.— The German Empire, 18G7-1914. 2 vols. London, 1919. 

Deutsohland unter dem Dawes-Plan. Die Re^rstionsleistungen iin 1-3. Planjahre. 
Eerlin, 1920 and 192S. 

Fife (R. H.), The German Empire "between Two "Wars. London, 1916. 

Forschungen zur deutschen Landes-u. Volkskunde im Anftxage der Zentral-Kommission 
fur wissenschaftliche Landeskunde von Deutschland. Stuttgart. In progress. 

Freiftag^Lonngkoven (A. v.), Die Weimarer Veifassung in Lehro und Wirkhchkeit. 
MUnchen, 1924. 

Gzese (Fr.), Verfassimg des Deutschen Beichs vom ll.S.1919. 6th ed. Berlin, 1925. 

Gooch (G. P.), Germany. With an introduction by H. A L Fisher, London, 1925. 
Gothaisches Jahrbucii. Annual. Gotha 

Gould (S. Banng), Germany. (‘ Story of the Nations Series.') London, 1921. 

Graham (M. W.), New Governments of Central Europe. New York, 1924. 

Handbhcher znr deutschen Landes-u. Volkskunde Stuttgart, 1887-le96. 

Handbuoh der Wirtschaftskunde Deutschlands. 4 vols. Leipzig, 1901-1904. 

Harm (B ), Deutschlands Anteil an Welthandel und Weltechiffahrt. Stuttgart, 1916, — 
Die Zukunft der deutschen Haudelspolitik. VoL 1. Jena, 1926. 

Hartung (F.), DeutsclieGeschichte von 1871-1914: 2nd ed. Bonn, 1924 —Deutsche 
Verfassungsgesohiohte vom 15. Jahrhundert bis znr Ge^ienwarc. 2nd. ed. Leipzig, 1922. 
Hatscheck (J.), Das Rei<'hsstaatarecht. Berlin, 1924. 

Headlam-MorleyiS. W.), The Foundation of the German Empire, 1815-71. Cambridge, 
1897. 

Helfferieh (Dr. K.), Germany’s Economic Progress and National Wealth, 1888-1913. 
Berlin, 1915. 

Henderson (B P.), A Short Histo^ of Germany. 2 vols. London, 1916. 

Hofmann (A. von), Das deutsche Land und die deutsche Geschichte. Stuttgart, 1920. 
— Politische Geschichte der Deutschen. 4 vols. Stuttgart, 1921-25. 

Holland (W. A.), Germany (‘Making of the Nations’ Series). London, 1914. — 
Germany to the Present Day ; a Short History. (2nd edition). London, 1913. 

Hue de Grais (Bohert), Handbuch der Verfassung und Verwaltung in Preussen und 
dem Deutschen Reirhe. 23rd. ed. Berlin, 1926. 

Jdckh (E.), The New Germany. London, 1927. 

Kutzen (I.), Das deutsche Land In seinen charakteristischen Zugen und seinen Bezie* 
hungen zu Geschichte n. Leben der Menschen. 5. Aufl. umgearb. von V. Steinecke 
Breslau, 1908. 

Lamprecht (K.), Deutsche Geschichte der jUngsten Vergangenheit und Gegenwart. 

8 vols. Berlin, 1912-13. 

Legge (J. G.), Rhyme and Revolution in Germany. A Study in German History, Life, 
Literature, and Character, 1818-1860. London, 1918. 

lAchtenberger (H.), Germany and its Evolution in Modem Time London, 1913.— 
L’Allemagne d’auiourd’hni dans ses relations avec la France. Paris, 1923. 

Macmillan (K. D.), Protestantism in Germany. Pnnceton and London, 1918. 

Meissner (Otto), Das neue Staatsrecht des Reichs und seiner Lander. Berlin, 1923. 
Moriane (J.), Das neue Deutschland. Zurich, 1927. 

Moulton (H. G.), and MacGuire (C. E.), Germany's Capacity to Pay, New York, 
1928. 

Oppenheimer (Dr, H.), The Constitution of the German Republic, London, 1923, 

Peake (A. S.) and others, Germany in the Nineteenth Century. Manchester, 1915. 
Pemot (M.), L’Alleraagne aujourd’hui. Paiis, 1927. 

Pr«is«(H.), Deutschlands republikamsche Relchsverfassung. 2nd ed. Berlin, 1923, 
Raisel (Friedr.), Deutschland. 4th edition by R. Bnschick. Berlin, 1920, 

Salomon (F.), Die Deutschen Parteiprograinme vom Erwachen des politischen Lebens 
in Deutschland bis zur Gegenwart, Srd ed. 3 vols. Leipzig, 1920-24. 

Be Wer (Dietrich), Deutsche G**scMfr«te 9th edition. 2 v<»l8. Jena, 1922, 

(E.), Deutschlands wirtschaftsgeographische Harmonie. Breslau, 1924. 

Schmidt (A.), Das neue Deutschland m der Weltpolitik und Weltwirtschaft. Berlin, 
1925. 

Sombart (W.), Die deutsche Volkswirtschaffc im neunzehnten Jahrhundert. 5th ed. 
Berlin, 1921. 

Stier‘‘&>mlo (Fritz), Die Verfasaung des deutschen Reichs vom 11 August, 1919. Bonn, 
1925. 

StUmke (Bruno), Die Bntstelmng der Deutschen Eepubllk. Frankfurt (Main), 1923. 
Sybel (H. vqn). Die Begrundung des deutscMen Reichs durch Wilhelm I. 7 vols. 
Munich and Leipzig, 1889-94. ^ng. Trans, by E White. New York, 1898.] 

' TreiUchke (H. von), Deutsche Geschichte im 19ten Jahrhundert. 6 vols, Leipzig, 
1879-94 (English Translation. London, 1916-19.] 

Vermeil (B.), La Constitution de Weimar et le principe de la d4mocratie allemande. 
Btrasbnrgimd Paris, 1928. 
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WaXtcrAhau^ef} (A. Sartorius von), Deutsche Wirtschaftsgeschichte 1815-1914. Jena, 
1923. 

Ward (A "W.), Germany, 1815-1890. 3 vols. Cambridge, 1916-18. 

Wer ibt’s (German Who's Who), Ertited by H. A. L. Degener. 8 ed. Leipzig, 1922. 
Witiiuai/er (Leo), Die Wtiimarer Reichsverfas-ung. Tubingen, 1922. 

Young (G ). The New Germany. London 1920 

iraA,H(F.), Deutschlands wirischaftlicheEntwicklung. Munchen, 1911. 

Ztoeck (Alb ), Deutschland nebst Bohmen nnd dem Miindungsgebiet des Bheins. Die 
geographische Gestaltung . . . Leipzig and Berlin, 1908. (Mit vielen Literatnr-Nach- 
weisen.) 


THE SAAR. 

According to paragrapli 49 of tlie Treaty of Versailles, tlie Saar Basin was 
placed under the control of the League of Nations. In 1935, the population 
shall decide, by plebiscite, what nationality they desire. Meanwhile the 
district is governed by a commission of 5 nominated by the League, of whom 
1 is French, 1 resident of the Saar, and 3 others. There is also a Landesrat 
of 30 members, whick co-operates with the Government in an advisory 
capacity. 

Area : Pmssian Saar district, 574 sq. miles j Bavarian Saar, 164 sq. miles ; 
total, 738 sq. miles. 

Population, 1926 : Prussian portion, 674,791 ; Bavarian portion, 98,973 ; 
total, 773,764. 

In 1926, there were in the area 554,651 Catholics, 211,472 Protestants, 
4,554 Jews, and 8,087 others. 

Principal towns : Sanrhriiken (126,205); Dudweiler (26,178); Hombnrg 
(10,199). 

Production of coal, 1927, 13,595,824 metric tons; 1926, 13,680,874 metric 
tons; production of coke, 262,388 tons; of pig iron, 1927, 1,780,000 tons; 
of steel, 1927, 1,900,000 tons. 


STATES OP QBRMAET. 


ANHALT. 

(Fueistaat Anhalt.) 

The Constitution of the Free State of Anhalt bears date July 18, 1919. 
According to the law of November 6, 1922, the government is carried on by 
the Ministry of State, composed of the Prime Minister (Minister- President) 
and either one or two other ministers. At the election held in November, 
1924, the following parties were returned: Socialists, 15 ; Middle Class 
Party, 14 ; Democrats, 4 ; Communists, 2 ; National Socialist, 1. 

Area, 888 square miles. Population, 1925, 351,045. The capital, 
Dessau, 71,272 inhabitants in 1925 ; Bernburg, 34,306 ; Cothen, 26,595 ; 
Zerbst, 19,470 ; Bosslau, 12,520 ; Coswig, 10,103. Population by religion : 
Protestants, 320,860; Catholics, 14,129; Jews, 1,140. 

Estimated income and expenditure, 1927-28, 24,472,000 marks. Public 
debt, March 31, 1927, 18,000,000 marks ; State property, March 31, 1927, 
360,000,000 marks. 
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BADEN, 

(Demokeatischer Freistaat Baden.) 

Until 1771, Baden was a Margraviate divided into two or more lines; 
it was then united, and subsequently received various additions, and its 
ruler took the title of Elector in 1803, and of Grand-duke in 1806. On 
November 22, 1918, the Grand-duke abdicated, and the Provisional Govern- 
ment proclaimed Baden a Kepublio. 

Constitation. — The Constitution of the Republic of Baden was deter- 
mined by the National Assembly which met on January 5, 1919, and which 
was elected on the basis of equal, secret, direct, universal suffrage (with 
proportional representation) of all males and females over 20 years of age. 
According to this Constitution of March 21, 1919, the Free State of Baden 
is a Republic and a component state of Germany. All privileges of birth , 
religion, and caste are abolished. Women enjoy the same rights as men 
and are eligible for all public offices. There is no State or established church, 
but religion is taught in all schools. The right of combining is granted to 
all citizens, including civil servants. The Initiative and Referendum have 
been adopted, as also proportional representation. The suffrage is granted to 
all adults, male and female, who are over 20 years of age. There is only 
one Chamber (Landtag), the members of which are elected for 4 years. 
Qualified electors over 25 years of age are eligible as members of the Chamber. 
No fixed number of seats has been provided for, but generally one member 
is allocated for each 10,000 voters. The present Landtag, elected on October 
25, 1925, will continue until October 25, 1929 ; it contains the following 
parties • — Centre, 28 ; Socialists, 16 ; German Democratic Party, 6 ; Right 
Block, 9 ; German People’s Party (Liberals), 7 ; Communists, 4 ; Economic 
Union, 2 ; total 72. 

The Cabinet consists of 4 Ministers and 2 State Councillors (Ministers 
without portfolio), elected by the legislature. The Landtag also nominates 
the President of the Cabinet, who is styled officially * State President. * 

The Government is made up as follows ; — 

State President and Minister of Justice, — G. Trunk (Centre). 

Minister of Finance. — Dr. Franz Josef Schmitt (Centre). 

Minister of the IrdeHor. — A. R&mmele (Socialist). 

Minister of Religion and Education, — 0. Leers (Democrat). 

For general administrative purposes there are (since April 1, 1924) 40 
‘ Amtsbezirke,’ superintended by four general commissioners (Landes- 
Rommissare). For local government there are 11 circles (Kreise), and 
1,557 communes (Gemeinden), 124 communal cities, and 1,433 parishes. 


Area and Population 


District 

Area: 

Population 

Pop. per 

Square miles 

1925 

1919 

square mile 1925 

Konstanz , 

1,610 

337,508 

320,265 

574,026 

209 '6 

Freiburg 

Karlsruhe . 

1,830 

699,998 

322*9 

993 

667,653 

630,308 

672*3 

Mannheim . 

1,386 

707,303 

670,981 

510*3 

Total . 

6,819 

2,312,462 

2,195,580 

397*4 
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Population in 1925, 1,115,477 males and 1,196,985 females 

Including a part of the Lake of Constance, area is 5,889 square miles. 

Principal towns, 1925 : — 

Mannheim . 247,486 [ Konstanz . 31,252 Lorrach . 16,011 

Karlsruhe , 145,694 i Baden . 25,692 Weinheim . 15,793 

Freiburg . 90,475 j Durlach . 18,016 Lahr . 14,075 

Pforzheim . 78,859 i Oifenburg . 16,613 Rastatt . 14,003 

Heidelberg . 73,034 j Bruchsal . 16,469 Villingen . 13,982 

Marriages, 1926, 16,481 j births, 47,609; deaths, 28,072. 

Beligion and Instruction* —In 1925 there were 1,350,479 Catholics, 
910,324 Protestants, 8,058 other Christians, 24,064 Jews, and 19,537 others. 

All religious denominations enjoy equality and self-government, appoint- 
ing their own clergy. The Protestant Church is governed by a synod, and 
its affairs are administered by a hoard (Oberkirchenrat). The Roman 
Catholic Church has an Archbishop (at Freiburg), whose 4 suffragans 
are outside Baden. The Catholic Foundations CouncO (Oberstiftungsrat) 
manages the property of the Catholic Church. The Jews, whose ecclesiastical 
affairs are managed hy the * Oberrat der Israeliten,’ have 15 rabbinates. 

Instruction is general, free, and compulsory. Schools are under the 
authority of the State. Religious instruction, however, is provided bv each 
denomination, but there is no compulsion to give or to receive religious 
instruction. Baden has 2 universities (Heidelberg and Freiburg), 1 
technical high school (Karlsruhe), 1 Academy of Arts (Karlsruhe), 1 com- 
mercial high school (Mannheim), 17 gymnasia, 13 Realgymnasia, 18 Ober- 
lealschulen, 26 Kealschulen, 15 high schools for girls, 1 training college for 
teachers, and a number of technical and special schools. 

Piuauce* — The budget for 1928 and 1929 fixes the ordinary revenue at 
275*8 million gold marks, and ordinary expenditure at 281*2 million for 
each year; the extraordinary revenue at 26 '5 million gold marks, and 
expenditure at 89 '6 million for the two years. 

Production and Industry- — Of the total area, 1,389,227 acres (94 
per cent.) is cultivable land. Of this total 1,470,758 acres (39 per cent.) 
are forests. In 1926 the area under cultivation was 2,098,142 acres. Oats, 
barley, wheat, rye and potatoes are grown. Vines in 1926, 30,755 acres, 
yield 6,488,232 gallons of wine ; beetroot, turnips, hemp, hops and chicory 
are also grown. Tobacco area in 1927, 12,522 acres. The corn crop in 
1926 was 315,581 metric tons. The number of animals in 1926 was: cattle, 
622,324; pigs, 486,601; sheep, 44,836 ; goats, 149,367 ; horses, 69,459, 
Mineral produce almost solely salt and building-stone. 

Principal manufactures: Tiles, cigars, jewellery, machinery, clocks, 
musical instruments, chemicals, silk ribbons, cotton tissues, paper and card- 
board, leather, wood-work, and brushes. 

Eefereuces conceruiug Badeu. 

Statistisehe Mitteiltmgto. Beitraege aur Statistik. Slatistisches Jahrbncli. Land- 
wirtBchaftliches Wochenblatt, Jahresbericbte der Handelskammem. 

JRehmann (B.), Daa Grossherzogtum Baden in allgemeiner, wirtschaftlicber nnd staat- 
licher Hmsieht. Karlsruhe, 1912 

Handbnch der badischen Wirtschaft. Dentscher Handels- nnd Industrieverlag, 
Berlin— Karlsruhe, 1922, 

SaedeTeeir^t Sohwatzwald, Odenwald, Bodensee, 2nd ed. Leipzig, 1927. 
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i/cttmann (L ), Der Schwarzwald, In * Land mid Leute’ Series. VoL XIII. Bielefeld 
and Leipzig, 1902, 

Meyer’s Schwarzwald, 14th ed. Leipzig, 1912. 

Pfa;ff (K), Heidelberg und Umgeburg Heidelberg, 1010. 


BAVAEIA. 

(Fbeistaat Bayern.) 

Bavaria was for over a century a kingdom, ruled by descendants of the 
ancient Counts of Wittelsbacb, who flourished in the twelfth century. 
Duke Maximilian I. of Bavaria was elevated to the rank of Elector of the 
Holy Roman Empire in the Thirty Years’ War ; and Elector Maximilian 
Joseph was raised to the rank of king by Napoleon I. in 1805 On 
November 22, 1918, the dynasty was deposed, and Bavaria was declared a 
Republic. 

CoRStitutioil and Oovenunent. — On the outbreak of the Revolution 
the Government was taken over by a cabinet under the leadership of 
Kurt Eisner, an Independent Socialist. Eisner was assassinated in Eebruaij, 
1919, and a struggle ensued between the extremists of the Left, who 
proclaimed themselves Bolshevists, and their more moderate opponents, with 
varying success on either side. By May, 1919, the moderate party had 
returned to power. 

The constitution of August 14, 1919, establishes the Free State of Bavaria. 
The supreme power lies with the people. The Diet consists of one 
Chamber, elected for 4 years on the basis of 1 member for every 62,000 in- 
habitants ; at present there are 129 members. The present Chamber will 
continue until April, 1928. The suffrage is universal, e»iual, direct, secret 
and proportional. All citizens over 20 years of age have the vote. 
The supreme executive power is exercised by the Ministry as a whole. 
All privileges of birth and caste are abolished. The Church is separated 
from the State. All religious associations have equal rights, and are free 
in their activities. 

State of parties in the Bavarian National Constituent Assembly (elected 
April and May, 1924) : Bavarian People’s Party, 46 ; Social Democrats, 25 ; 
Yolkischer Block, 12 ; National Socialists, 6 ; German N ationals and National 
Liberals, 14 ; Bavarian Peasants’ and Middle-Class Union, 12 ; Communists, 
7 ; Others, 7. 

The Cabinet, constituted on July 2, 1924, is as, follows ; — 

Premier amd Minister of Foreign Affairs. — Dr. Held. 

Minister of Education, — Herr Qoldenberger. 

Minister of Commerce and Industry — Dr. Held. 

Minister of Social Welfare. — Herr Oswald. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Professor Fehr. 

Minister of the Interior. — Herr Stuetzel. 

Minister of Finance.— Hx. SchmeMe (June 28, 1927). 

Minister of Justice. — Herr Qurisner. 
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Area and Population*.— 


Regiertmgsbezirke 

Area, Eng. 

Population 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 
1925 

sq. miles 

1919 

1925 

Upper Bavaria (Oberbayern) 

6,437 

1,682,669 

739,967 

1,684,766 

2617 

Lower Bavaria (Niederbayern) . 
Palatinate (Rheinpfalz), without 

4,148 

756,769 

182*2 

the Saar District 

2,124 

872,447 

931,755 

438*6 

Upper Palatinate (Oberpfalz) 
Upper Franconia (Oberfranken), 

3,725 

611,723 

629,262 

168*9 

including Coburg . 

2,898 

727,195 

757,515 

261*3 

Middle Franconia (Mittelfranken) 

2,935 

949,580 

736,176 

998,386 

340*1 

Lower Franconia (Unterfranken) . 

3,260 

762,744 

233*9 

Suabia (Schwaben) 

3,807 

835,709 

869,397 

226*8 

Total .... 

29,334 

7,055,466 

7,379,594 

251*5 


On Noyember 30, 1919, the inhabitants of the Free State of Coburg decided 
by an overwhelming majority to join the Free State of Bavaria, and on March 
11, 1920, the Bavarian Diet unanimously adopted a bill for the Union of the 
two Republics. 

To the area has to be added 257 square miles for water. 

Of the total population at the end of 1925, 3,553,867 were males and 
3,825,737 females. 

In 1926 there were 52,683 marriages, 160,179 living births, 4,288 still 
births, and 96,474 deaths. 

Urban and rural population at the censuses of 1919 and 1925 : — 


Census 

No. of 

No. of 
Rural 
Communes 

Towns, &c., with 2,000 
inhabitants and over 

Communes, Ac., with less 
than 2,000 inhabitants 

Towns 

1 

No, 

Population 

Per cent, 
of pop. 

No. 

Population 

Per cent, 
of pop. 

1919 

1925 

262 

201 

7,702« 

7,762 

354 

376 

8,258,878 

8,568,282 

46-0 

51-8 

7,614 

7,647 

3,812,146 

8,816,312 

64-0 

48-2 


Principal towns, 1926 ; — 


Towns 

1925 

Towns 

1925 

Munich (Miinchen) . 

680,704 

Hof . 

41,377 

Nuremberg (Niimberg) 

392,494 

Schweinfurt 

36,336 

Augsburg , 

165,622 

Bayreuth . 

85,306 

Ludwigshafen a. Rh. . 

101,869 

Aschaffenhurg . 

34,056 

Wurzburg . 

89,910 

Erlangen . 

29,597 

Ratisbon (Regensburg). 

76,948 

Ingolstadt . 

26,630 

Fiirth .... 

73,693 

Amberg 

26,330 

Kaiserslautern . 

59,836 

Landshut . 

26,105 

Bamberg . 

60,152 

Speyer 

25,609 

Pirmasens . 

42,996 

Cobm’g 

24,701 
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IteligiOE. — Religious division of the population, June 16, 1925 : — 
Roman Catholics, 5,163,224 ; Protestants, 2,111,886 ; Jews, 49,145. 

There are 2 Roman Catholic archbishoprics, those of Munich and Bamberg each with 
3 suffragan bishopries ; 264 deaneries : and 3,810 parishes. The Protestant Church is 
under a Superior C'urch Council iOhtrkirchcnTat)^e.-o.A for Bavaria to the ripiht of the 
Rhine three General Deaneri s {General- Decanate) : for the t’aiatinate one General 
Church Council, having to><ethcr S5 deaneries, and 1,222 parishes. Of the three universities 
of the Republic, two, at Munich and Wurzburg, are Roman Catholic, and one, at Erlangen, 
Protestant 

Instr action. — (Por Universities, see under Germany.) Education 
compulsory from six to sixteen. On April 1, 1927, there were 7,562 public 
elementary scho da, with 19,356 teachers (13,429 males and 5,927 females), 
and 761,576 scholars. 

Justice and Crime. — Bavaria is the only German State which before 
the revolution had an Oherstes LandosgenM., or a])peal-court of third 
instance ; it has a bench of 22 judges. Under it are 5 Oberlandesgerichte, 
29 Landgerichte and 264 Amtsgerichte. The number of judges was (1926) 
1,423. In 1926, 105,624 ciiminals were convicted. 

Public Assistance. — financial year 1925 public assistance was 
rendered as follows : war allowances to wounded ex-soldiers or their families, 
81,746 ; insured persons, 144,084 ; roatemity cases, 13.369 ; poor minors, 
517,570 ; making a total of 756,768 pemons. The total allowances amounted 
to 55,238,778 marks. 

Finance. — The ordinary budget for the year 1928 provides for a 
revenue of 714,777,840 marks, and an expenditure of 714,777,840 marks. 
The extraordinary budget balanced at 29,622,000 marks. 

Debt, end of financial year 1926 : 2,593,634,032 paper marks ; 80,846,680 
reichsmarks. 

Production and Industry. — Of the total area, nearly one-half is under 
cultivation, one-sixth under grass, and one-third under forests. 

The areas under the chief crops, and the yield in 1926, were as follows : — 

Wheat, 668,102 acres (yield 338,561 metric tons) ; rye, 1,029,626 acres 
(459,603 tons) ;oats, 1,072,930 acres (645,249 tons) ; fjotatoes, 940,122 acres 
(2,962,872 tons). Vines, 57,990 acres, yielded 7,322,656 gallons; hops, 
30,022 acres, yielded 1,889 metric tons. 

The census of live-stock on December 1, 1926, showed 414,773 horses, 
3,666,584 cattle, 407,061 sheep, 2,106,860 pigs, and 422,000 goats. 

In 1926 the output of coal was 2,247,768 metric tons ; of iron ore, 417,111 
tons; pig iron, 225,476 tons; cast iron, 132,950 tons; sulphuric acid, 
315,347 tons. 

In 1925 there were 367 savings banks, with 240,868 depositors having to 
their credit 120,231,678 reichsmarks. 

Eeferenoes. 

Hof- und Staats-Handbuch fiir Bayern. Munich, 1914, 

Statistisches Jahrbnch fUr Bayem. Munich. 

Zeitschnft doa Bayeristuien Statistiseben Landesamts. Munich. 

Beitrftge zur Statistik Bayenis. Munich. 

Bayem nnd die Reichseinlieit. 2nd ed. Munich, 1925. 

Statiatik Uber Bergbau, etc. Munich, 1927. 

Baedeker's Southern Germany. 12th ed. Leipzig, 1914. 

Doefterl (M.). Entwicklungsgeschiohte Bajorns. Berlin, 1916. . 

EotfeiZer (0.), Handhuch zur Qebiets- und Ortskunde des Siimgreichs Bayern. 4. 
Munich, 1895. 
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iu«b«cfc(J.), Die wirtschaftliclie Entwicklung Bayerns und dieVerwaltung von Handel, 
Industrie uudGewerbe. Munich, 1919. jv 

Pitoiy (R.) (Editor), Die Verfassungsurkundedes Komgreichs Bayern. 8. Munich, 
1895. _ 

Pohl (G.), Handhuch des Staats- und Verwaltungsrechts f. d. -Konigreicli Bayern, 
Munich, 1900. , ^ 

mezUr (S.), Geschichte Bayerns. 4 vols, Leipzig, 1898. 


BREMEN. 

(Fkeie Haitsestadt Beemen.) 

Bremen is a Free State, with a Constitution adopted on May 16, 1920. The 
highest power in the State is exercised by the House of Burgesses (Biirger- 
schaft), consisting of 120 members, elected on a democratic basis by all 
citizens of the State. The Burgerschaft elects the Senate of 14 members 
as the Executive body. Two Burgermeister chosen from the members of the 
Senate preside over the deliberations of that body. 

The results of the elections for the House of Burgesses held ou November 
14, 1927, were : United Socialists, 60 ; Communists, 10 ; Democrats, 12 ; 
German People’s Party, German National People’s Party, and Deutsch- 
Ydlkische, 36 ; Centre, 2 ; Land Reform, 1 ; Property Owners, 9. 

Area, 99 square miles; population (1925), 338,846 (164,949 males and 
173,897 females). 

On June 16, 1925, Bremen contained 292,126 Protestants (86*2 per cent.), 
21,871 Roman Catholics (6*6 per cent.), 243 other Christians, 1,508 Jews, 
others 23,098 (6*3 per cent). On June 16, 1926, Bremen (town) had 294,966 
inhabitants and Bremerhaven 23,896. In Bremen (town) marriages in 
1926, 2,931 ; births, 5,372 ; deaths, 3,634 ; excess of births, 401. 

Bremen contains two Amtsgerichte and a Landgericht, whence appeals lie 
to the * Hanaeatische Oberlandesgericht’ at Hamburg, 

For 1926 the ordinary revenue was 70,405,215 reichsmarks, and expendi- 
ture 68,529,661 reichsmarks. Public debt ou April 1, 1924, 23,600,000 
reichsmarks. 

Next to Hamburg, Bremen is the largest port for the international trade 
of Germany. 

Railways, 31 miles, owned and worked by the State. 

KefereEces. 

Monatsberichte uud Mitteiluugeu des Bremiscbeu Statistisckeu Amts (from 1902). 

Jahrbuch fUr Bremisebe Statistik. 1. Bd. Handelsstatistik (seit 1850). 2. Baud: 
AUgemelne Statistik (seit 1865). 

Bippen (W. von), Geschlcb te der Stadt Bremen. Bremen , 1892, ftc. 

King (Wilson), Three Eree Cities : Being the Chronicles ot Hamburg, Bremen and 
Lubeck. London, 1914. 

Nzubaur (P.), Der Norddeutsche Lloyd. 60 Jahre der Entwickelung 1857-1907. 2 Bde. 
Leipzig, 1907. 

Batters (J.), Geschichte des Bromischen Binnenhandels im 19ten Jahrhundert 
Bremen, 1918. 

Schellers Puhier durch Bremen. IBremen, 1927. 


BRUNSWICK. 

(Feeistaat Bbaunschweig.) 

On November 8, 1918, the reigning Duke of Brunswick was deposed, and 
the duchy proclaimed a Republic, The Constitution bears date January 
6, 1922. The Diet consists of 48 members. Present Diet elected on 
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November 28, 1927, is composed of the following parties: Socialists, 24 ; 
Democrats, 2 ; German Nationals, 5 ; German People's Party, 8 ; other 
parties, 9. The Cabinet contains 3 members. 

Area, 1,424 square miles ; population (1925), 501,875 (241,606 males and 
260,269 females). In 1925, there were 450,870 Protestants (89’8 per cent.), 
24,605 Catholics, and 1,753 Jews. 

The capital, Brunswick (Braunschweig), had 146,725 inhabitants in 1925. 

Forthe financial year ending March 31, 1928, the budget of the State was 
fixed at 57,917,700 marks revenue and 60,819,173 marks expenditure. 
The property of the State consists chiefly of domains and forests. 

Eeferences. 

Beitrage zur Statistik des Herzogtums Braxinschweig, Hefte I.-XXVII., and New 
Series, 1-6. 

Handelskammerberichte. 

Enollnnd Bode^ Das Herzogtnm Braunschweig, 1897. 

Bhamm (A.), Die friiheren Yerfassungsgesetze des Herzogtmns Braunschweig. Bruns* 
wick, 1900. 


HAMBURG. 

(Fkeie und Hansestadt Hamburg.) 

CoilstitTltioil.“The State and Free City of Hamburg is a republic. 
The Constitution bears date January 7, 1921. According to this, supreme 
power rests with the Biirgerschaft, or House of Burgesses of 160 members, 
elected on a democratic basis. The Executive is in the hands of the Senate, 
composed of 15 members elected by the House of Burgesses. 

Area and Population. — Area, 160 English square miles ; population 
on October 10, 1926, 1,169,492. The State consists of two divisions, the 
population of each of which was as follows on October 10, 1926 : City of 
Hamburg, 1,092,898 ; Landgebiet (4 Landherrenschaften), 76,694. 

Marriages, 1926, 10,292; births, 16,556 (545 or 3-29 per cent, still-births, 
2,090 or 12-62 per cent, illegitimate) ; deaths, 12,864. 

Religion, Instruction, and Justice.— On June 16, 1925, 986,626 
Protestants (85*52 percent.), 60,017 Roman Catholics (6*21 per cent.), 8,460 
other Christians (0-73 per cent.), 19,904 Jews (1*73 percent), and 78,616 
* all other ’ (6*81 per cent). 

On February 1, 1927, Hamburg (State) bad 250 public elementary schools 
with 3,491 teachers (1,999 male, 1,492 female), and 91,637 pupils ; 32 higher 
State schools with 16,706 pupils and 60 private schools with 18,580 pupils. 
The University at Hamburg (summer 1927) had 2,255 matriculated students 
(437 women). 

The State contains three Amtsgerichte, a Landgericht, and the * Han- 
seatische Oberlandesgericht,’ or court of appeal for the Hanse Towns, 

Pinance.— S’or '1927 the budget estimated revenue at 292,346,250 
Reichsmarks, and expenditure at 301,479,920 Reichsmarks. Expenditure 
for the debt, 15,250,000 Reichsmarks in 1927. 

Commerce and Shipping.— Hamburg is the principal seaport in 
Germany. Leading Steamship Companies : — Hamburg - America^ line ; 
Hamburg-South America line ; German Kosm os line ; Gennan-Australialine j 
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German East Africa line; Woermann line; German Levant line; Aktien- 
Gesellsrhaft Hugo Stinnes; Reederei Rob. M. Sloman, jr. Movement of 
shipping for 5 years : — 


Tear 

1 Entered | 

1 Cleared 

No. ot Ships 

rouriage 

No. of Stups 

Tonnage 

1923 

13,192 

15 344.116 

16.984 

15,619,172 

1924 

12,527 

15,540,497 

10,137 

16,774,505 

1925 

13,240 

16,635,346 

15.415 

16,876,652 

192G 

14,829 

17,411,380 

16,990 

17,617,720 

1927 

14,788 

17,423,197 

1 16,097 

17,638,459 


Books of Eeference concerning Hamburg. 

Statistisches Jahrljuch fur die Freie und Hansestadt Hamburg. Statistic des bam- 
burgiscbeu citaates. Statistische ]\fitteiluzL.;eQ uher den bamburgiscben Staat, Monats- 
schnft, Aus Hamburgs Verwaltung und Wirtschaft. (All published by the Statistihches 
Laudtisamt.) 

Hambnrgs Handel und Sehiffahrt, herausgegeben vom Handelsstatistischen Amt. 

Hamburgisches Staatshandbuch. 

Baaach (E.) Geschiclite Hamburgs 3814-191S. Gotha, 1924. 

Baedeker’s Northern Germany. 17th ed. Leipzig, 1925. 

jBoHcAer (Walter), The Port of Hamburg: A guide through the port explaining import- 
ant and equipment, and giving a plan oi the harbours, a chart of the River Elbe and 
11 illUi»< rations. London, 1921. 

Hamburg m semer politischen, wirtschaftlichen und kulturellen Bedeutung. Hamburg, 
1921 

King (Wtlaon), Three Free Cities: Being the Chronicles of Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Lilbeck. London, 1914. 

liitgens %md PeUrscn^ Niederelbische Heimatskunde. Breslau, 1921. 

Mathies (0.)i Hamb irgs Reedert*i, 1814-1914. Hamburg, 1924. 

Melhop (W.), Hiatonsche Topographie der txeien und Hansestadt Hamburg. Hamburg, 
1925. 

(W. von), Das hamburgische Staatsrecht. Hamburg, 1891. 

MitteUtein (M,), Die Veifassun^ der Freien and Hansestadt Hamburg, Hamburg, 1921, 

Noldeki (4.), Hamburgiaphes Landesprivatrecbt. Halle a. S., 1907. 

lianif^^lh^Tg lO.\ Hamburg Berlin, 1922. 

Wohlmll (A.), Neuere Geschichte der Freien und Hansestadt Hamburg. Golhca, 1914. 


HESSE. 

(Yolksstaat Hbsseh.) 

Hesse was proclaimed a Republic early in November, 1918. 

OOBStitutlOil- — The Constitution of the new Republic was adopted 
on December 20, 1919. The Landtag of 70 members is elected for 3 years. 
The new Diet, elected November 13, 1927, is composed as follows: — 
Socialists, 24 ; Democrats, 5 ; German People's Party, 7 ; Centre (Catholics), 
13 ; German Nationalists, 3 ; Hesian Peasants’ Union, 9 ; Communists, 6 ; 
other parties, 8. 

The Cabinet, nominated on Pebruary 14, 1928, is as follows ; — 

Fr&mier and Minister of Eduoation . — ^Herr Adehmg (Socialist). 

Minister of Finance and JusUce — Herr Kimhcrger (Centre). 

Minister of the Interior , — Herr Leachmr, 

Minister of Lalour and Economic Affairs . — Herr Korell (Democrat). 

Eor administrative purposes, the Republic is divided into three provinces, 
eighteen circles (Kreise), and 987 communes (Gemeiuden). 
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Area and Popnlation. 


Prbvinces 

Sq. Miles j 

Population j 

Pop. 

persq. 

mile, 

1925 

, 1910 

1919 

1925 j 

Starkenburg ' 

Upper Hesse (Oberhessen) 

Ehenisb Hesse (Rbeiuhessen) . 

1,169 

1,269 

530 

690,380 

309,233 

382,438 

598,283 

322,160 

370,545 

j 

634,621 ! 

328,490 

384,168 

542-9 

258*9 

724-S 

Total 

2,968 

1,282,051 

|l.290,9SS 

1,347,279 

453*9 


There were 655,964 males and 691,815 females in 1925. Increase from 
1910 to 1925 was at the rate of 0'34 per cent, per annum. 

The largest towns are Mayence or Main 2 (including suburbs), with. 108,537 ; 
Darmstadt, the capital, 89,465 ; Oifenbach, 79,362 ; Worms, 47,015 ; 
Giessen, 33,600 inhabitants, 1925. 

Religion and Instrnction. — the census of 1925 there were 885,370 
Protestants, 415,685 Catholics, 8,188 of other Christian sects, 20,401 Jews, 
and 17,635 unclassified, or of no rehgion. The Roman Catholic Church has a 
Bishop (at Mainz). 

There are (1926) 960 public elementary schools with 3,898 teachers, and 
146,033 pupils. Continuation schools Dec. 1, 1925, 2,747 teachers. 65,382 
pupils. Hesse has 10 gymnasia, 1 progymnasia, 3 senior realgymnasia, 
17 Oberrealschulen, 11 realschulen, 20 special schools for vine, truit, and 
agricultural work (990 pupils), and 17 incomplete Realschulen (hbhere 
Burgerschulen), with 933 teachers and 14,076 pupils ; 9 higher girV schools 
with 3,802 pupils ; and 37 private schools with 4,011 pupils. The University 
at Giessen had 976 matriculated students (56 women), and the Technical 
High School at Darmstadt 2,282 students (37 women). There are many 
industrial, technical, agricultural and other special institutes. 

Filiaxice* — The ordinary revenue and expenditure were estimated for 
the year 1927 to balance at 161,990,746 marks. 

The public debt, December 1927 : funded debt, 644,969 marks ; Reichs- 
mark debt, 12,935,376 marks ; floating debt, 20,160,000 marks. 

Production and Industry. — Of the area, 47*1 per cent, is under 
cultivation ; 13*3 per cent, meadows and pastures; 81 '6 per cent, forests ; 
8*1 per cent, uncultivated (houses, roads, water, etc.). Arable laud occupies 
905,752 acres ; meadows and pastures, 255,365 ; vineyards, 36,900 ; and 
forests, 605,200 acres. Of the latter, 187,628 belong to the State, 226,483 
to the communes, and 193,807 to private persons. 

Areas and yield of chief crops, 1926 : Wheat, 63,645 acres (yield, 42,691 
tons) ; rye, 138,285 acres (91,796 tons); barley, 10,902 acres (86,601 tons) ; 
oats, 118,982 acres (94,832 tons) ; potatoes, 147,225 acres (784,666 tons) ; 
34,602 acres under vines, yielding 2,988,260 gallons of wine to the value of 
11,640,924 marks in 1926. 

Domestic animals, December 1, 1926; Cattle, 292,266; sheep, 46,003; 
swine, 338,886 : goats, 140,746. 

The quantity of coal raised in 1926 was 423,586 tons, to the value of 
1,179,910 marks ; and iron, 470,234 tons, valued at 1,211,715 marks. 
The principal manufactures are leather, cloth, paper, chemicals, furniture, 
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wagons, railway cars and carriages, macliinery, musical instruments, 
tobacco and cigars, sparkling-wine. 


Eeference concerning Hesse. 

StaWstisclies Handbuch fiir den Vollcstaat Hessen. 3id ed. Darmstadt, 1924. Beitrage 
znr Statistlk des Volksstaates Hessen. 66 Bde. Darmstadt, 1862-1923. Mitteilnngen der 
Hess. Zentralstelle fiir die Landesstatistik, 1662-1927. 

Hessiscbe GeFetz-Sammlung 1819-190A Mainz, 1923. . , _ , j it n 

He$BUr (C.), Geschichte von Hessen. Cassel, I891.--Hessische Landes- nnd Volks- 
knnde. 2 vols. Marburg, 1904-06. . j 

Kiicklsr (P.), Bearbeitet von Braun (A. B.) nnd Weber (A. K.). Verfassnngs- und 
Verwaltungsrecbt des Grossb. Hessen. 5 Bde. Darmstadt, 1894-97. 
articnzcZ (H.), Grossherzogtnm Hessen. 2nded. Giessen, 1898. 

Zeller (Dr. W.), Handbuch der Verfassung und Verwaltung im Grossb. Hessen. 3 Bde. 
Darmstadt, 1886-98. „ . , 

Hessiscbes Biirgerbncb. Darmstadt, 1909.— Hessiscbes Verkebrsbucb. Darmstadt. 


LIPPE. 

(Ereistaat Lippe.) 

Lippe became a Republic in November, 1918. The Constitution bears 
date December 21, 1920. The Landtag has 21 members, elected on 
January 18, 1926, and divided as follows Socialists, 9 ; German Nationals, 
6 ; German People’s Party, 3 ; Democrats, 1 ; Trade Union Federation, 1 ; 
and Communist, 1. The Cabinet (Landespraesidium) has 3 members. 

Except 7,872 Catholics and 607 Jews (1925), the people are Protestants. 
Marriages, 1926, 1,231 ; births, 3,385 ; deaths, 1,908 ; stillborn, 105. 
The capital, Detmold, has 16,051 inhabitants (1926). Area 469 sq.uare 
miles; population 1925, 163,648 (78,947 males and 84,701 females). 

For 1927-1928 the revenue was estimated at 8,677,984 R. marks, and 
the expenditure at 9,470,471 R. marks. 

In November 1915, a State bank was established, with its seat in 
Detmold. 

Eeference. 

Lippischer Staatsauzeiger und Lippiscbe Gesetzsajumlung. 


LtBECH. 

(Freib und Hanse-Stadx Lubeck.) 

The free city and State of Liibeck is a Republic, the Constitution of 
which bears date April 4, 1925. Supreme power lies with the people, who 
elect a House of Burgesses (Burgerschaft) of 80 members. The latter elects 
the Senate of 12 members, which is the supreme executive authority. The 
House of Burgesses elected on November 15, 1926, contains 35 Social 
Democrats, 6 Communists, 2 Democrats, 2 other parties, and 36 deputies 
of the Hanseatic People’s League. 

Area 115 square miles. The city of Liibeck had (1925) 120,788 inhabi- 
tants (57,848 males and 62,940 females). 

On June 16, 1925, Protestants numbered 114,488, Roman Catholics 3,779, 
other Christians 186, Jews 629, and ‘unclassified* 1,706. Education is 
compulsory between the ages of 6 and 14. There are in Liibeck (1927) 18 ele- 
mentary schools (2 for boys, 2 for girls, 14 for either sex), with 8,079 pupils ; 
for boys 1 G 3 nnnasium (379 pupils), 1 Real-Gymnasium (635 pupils), 
1 Oher-Realschule (761 pupils), 1 Realschule (323 pupils), and 2 public 
middle schools (1,096 pupils); for girls there are 2 public high schools 
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(9p pupils), and 3 public middle schools (1,248 pupils), also 1 church 
school (258 pupils) and 3 foundation schools (221 pupils). There are also 
1 public technical school for apprentices, 1 naval school, 1 school for 
engineers of steamers, 1 public commercial school, 1 private technical school 
for women, 1 a^icultural school, 1 domestic economy school, 1 continuation 
school for working people (girls) and 1 people’s high schooL 

Liibeck contains an Amtsgericht and a Landgericht, whence the 
appeal lies to the ‘ Hanseatisches Oberlandesgericht ' at Hamburg. 

For 1927 the revenue and expenditure balanced at 35,731,630 marks. 

Beferences. 

Annual publications of the Statistisches Landes- Amt and the Handelskammer. 

Sndres (Dr F ) Geschichte der freien und Hansestadt LUbeck. LUbeck, 1926 
King (Wilson), Three Free Cities : Being the Chronicles of Hataburg, Bremen, and 
Lubeok. London, 1914 

Keibel (Rudolf), Wirtschaftliclie Entwioklung Lttbocks s?eit Beginu des 19 Jahrhunderts. 
LUbeck, 1926. 


a[ECEXEirBTJEG.SCHWEBIN. 

(PREISTAAT MeOKLBNBURG-ScHWERIN. ) 

In November, 1918, Mecklenburg was proclaimed a Republic. The 
Constitution, which bears date May 17, 1920, provides for a Landtag con- 
sisting of 60 members. The Landtag elected on May 22, 1927, is made up 
as follows : German National Party, 11 ; Socialists, 21 ; Deutschvblkische, 

3 i Communists, 3 ; German People’s Party, 4 ; Democrats, 1 ; Economic 
Union, 6 ; National Welfare Party, 2 ; total, 51, 

Area, 5,068 sq. miles ; population (1925), 674,045 (331,290 males and 
342,765 females). For administrative purposes the country is divided into 

4 independent urban districts (Rostock, Schwerin, Wismar and Giistrow) 
and 10 departments (Aemter). The chief towns (1925) were Rostock 
(77,669 inhabitants), Schwerin (48,157 inhabitants), the capital, Wismar 
(26,016 inhabitants), Giistrow (19,084 inhabitants), Parchim (11,867 in- 
habitants), and Waren (10, 363 inhabitants). 

In 1925 there were; Protestants, 632,282 ; Catholics, 36,062 ; other 
Christians, 2,186 ; Jews, 1,202 ; other religions, 15 ; no religion, 2,940 ; not 
stated, 369. The parishes are generally well endowed with landed property, 
^ere were 1,112 elementary schools with 69,636 pupils (1926) ; Gymnasia, 

7 with 1,527 pupils; Realgymnasien, 6 with 1,844 pupils; Oberrealschule, 
2 with 499 pupils ; Realschulen, 8 with 1,827 pupils ; higher girls’ schools, 

8 with 2,830 pupils, 26 with 1,039 pupils ; as well as a number of special 
schools. There is a university at Rostock (see Germany). 

There are 43 Amtsgerichte, 8 Landgerichte, and 1 Oberlandesgericht at 
Rostock, which is also the supreme court for Mecklenbxu^-Strelitz. 


MECKLENBUBG-STBELITZ. 

(Feeistaat Meoklenbueg-Stbelitz. ) 

In November, 1918, Meoklenburg-Strelitz was proclaimed a Republic. 
Its Constitution bears date May 24, 1923, The Landts^ consists of 35 
members elected for 4 years. At the elections held on July 4, 1927, the 
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following main parties were returned : — German Nationalists, 10 ; German 
People's Party, 1 ; Socialists, 12 ; Democrats, 2 ; Commnnii'ts, 3. 

The country is divided into two provinces : Stargard (area 983 square 
miles, population 95,558), and Ratzeburg, (area 148 sq^uare miles, popula- 
tion 14,711). Total area, 1,131 square miles ; population (1926), 110,269, 
(54,084 males and 56,185 females). The capital, Neu-Strelitz, had 12,260 
inhabitants in 1926. There are (1925) 11,772 Protestants, 396 Catholics, 
41 Jews, 34 no religion, and 18 not stated. 

Beferences. 

Mecklenburg-StreUtzsches Staatshandbuch 1920. Bearbeitet vom Mecklb.-Strel. 
Statistiscben Buro. 

Bredi (V. J,), Die Mecklenbnrglsche Standeverfassnng nnd das Beicbsrecht. Mtmicb, 
1914. 

Mayer (A.), Geschichte des Grossherzogtams Mecklenbnrg-Strelifcz 1816—1890. 
Nenstrelitz. 1890. 

Schwarz (S.), Landesknnde der Grossherzogtumer Mecklenburg und der freien und 
Hansestadt Luheck. Leipzig, 1910. 

Ule (W.), Geographie von Mecklenburg. Stuttgart, 1909. 


OLBENBTTBG. 

(FrBISTAAT Ou>BNBTTRa.) 

In November, 1918, Oldenburg became a Republic. Its Constitution bears 
date June 17, 1919, The Landtag consists of 40 members elected for 3 years. 

Area, 2,480 sq. miles. The population, 1925 • — Province (Landesteil) of 
Oldenburg, 442,029 ; of Lubeck, 47,494 ; of Birkenfeld 56,649 ; total, 545,172 
(270,223 males and 274,949 females). Oldenburg, the capital, had 52,728 
inhabitants in 1925. 

In 1925 Oldenburg contained 416,862 Protestants, 123,682 Roman 
Catholics, 1,513 Jews ; other religions and no religion, 4,116. 

Oldenburg contains an Oberlandesgericht and a Landgericht. The Amts- 
gerichte of Lubeck and Birkenfeld are under the jurisdiction of the Landge- 
richte at Lubeck and Koblenz respectively. 

Budget, 1927: Revenue, 19,508,000 marks; expenditure, 19,774,300 
marks. 


Beferences. 

Zeitschiift fUr Verwaltnngimd Bechtspflegp. (three times a year). 

Statisti.sche Nachrichten nber das Grossherzogtum Oldenburg (published by the Bureau 
of StatistioR). 

Statistisches Handbnch fur das Grossherzogtum Oldenburg. I. Teil. 1913. 
Staatshandbuch des Preistaats Oldenbui^. 

KoUmann. (P,), Das Herzogturu Oldenburg in seiner wirthschafblichen Bntwickelung. 
Oldenburg, 1893. Statistisdie Beschreibung der Gemeinden des Herzogtums Olden- 
burg. Oldenburg, 1897.'— Statistische Besdireibung der Gemeinden des Furstentnms 
Liibeck. Oldenburg, 1901, 


PBUSSIA. 

(Preistaat Pbettssbk.) 

On November 13, 1918, Prussia was proclaimed a Republic. 

Until that date the country was ruled by sovereigns of the Hohenzollern 
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family, the last of the line being ‘William II (188MP18). For an account 
of the rise of Prussia, see The Siateswan’s Year Book for 1922, p. 978. 


Constitution and Goyemment. 

The Constitution, adopted on November 30, 1920, gives a vote to every 
citizen, male and female, over 20 years of age in geiieial, equal, secret, and 
direct suffrage. Prussia is declared to be a Republic. Besides the Diet 
{Lirndrag) there is a State Council {Staatsrat) elected by the Provincial 
Assemblies on the basis of one representrttive for every 50,000 inhabi'ants- 
The function of the State Council is to advise and control the Diet, and is 
intended to be a kind of parallel institution to the Reichsrat in the Empire. 
The State Council has the right ot rejecting legislation adopted by the Diet. 
The Diet eleots the Premier, and he appoints ^ the other members of the 
Cabinet. The Diet is elected for 4 years on the principle of proporti mal 
representation by secret and direct ballot, and the ministry is invested with 
the powers of the former King. 

The Prussian Constituent National Assembly, elected by universal, equal, 
and secret suffrage of men and women, met on March 14, 1919. 

On December 7, 1924, the elections were held tor a Parliament, and resulted 
in the return of the following parties : — 114 Social Democrats ; 81 Centre 
(Catholics) ; 109 German National Party ; 11 National Socialists ; 45 German 
People’s Party ; 27 Democrats ; 44 Communists ; 11 Economic Party ; 

6 German Hanoverians, and 2 Poles ; total, 460. 

The Cabinet appointed on April 4, 1925, is composed as follows 

Prime Herr Otto Braun (Socialist). 

Minister of National Welfare,-- Herr Nirtsiefer (Centre). 

Minister of Justice, — Herr Dr. Hermann Schmidt (Centre). Appointed 
March 6, 1927. 

Minister of Commerce. — Herr Dr. Schreiher (Democrat). 

Minister of the Interior. — Herr Grzesmshi (Socialist). 

Minister of Finance. — Herr Dr. BopJcer Aschoff (Democrat). 

Minister of Educatim. — Herr Dr, D. SeAiker (Independent Democrat). 

Minister of Agriculture, Domams, and Forests. — Herr Steiger (Centre). 

For local government Prussia is divided into Provinces, Government dis- 
tricts {l^gierungshezirke), urban circles {Stadtkreise), and rural circles 
{Landkreise), According to the Constitution, there are 14 Provinces. 
Urban cii’cles consist of towns of over 25,000 inhabitants ; rural circles 
consist of the smaller towns, rural communes (Landyemeinden), and 
manors {Gutshezirke). For provinces and rural circles the local authori- 
ties of the constituent areas elect deliberative asseml>lies which appoint 
executive committees. Each province has a governor {(Jb^yrasident) ; each 
government district has a president, and deals chiefly with local affairs of 
State concern. In towns the deliberative authority is the town council {Stadt- 
verordnetenversammlung), elected on the system of proportional suffrage. 
The executive is a magistracy with the burgomaster as president. Each 
rui’al circle has a Landrat. Local administrative business varies according to 
the nature of the administrative division. The matters dealt with are such 
as poor-relief, roads, light railways, etc., but in rural districts they include 
agricultural interests, and in towns, education, sick-insurance, valuation, 
collection of cettain taxes, management of gas, water, and electric works, 
etc. 


I I 2 
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Area aad Population.' 

1. Peosress and Pkbsbnt Condition. 


Provinces 

Area: 
i Square 

1 Miles 

Population 

Pop. 

per Square 

' (April 1, 

I 1025) 

October 8, 1919 

June 16, 1925 

Mile, 1925 

East Pnissxa (Ostpreussen) 

1 14,304 

2,228,300 

2,256,340 

155 $ 

Brandenburg . 

‘ 15,072 

2,445,612 

2,692,419 

172*0 

Berlitt . . . . 

839 

3,803,785 

4,024,165 

11,870*7 

Pomerania (Pommem) 

11,603 

1,787,179 

1,878,781 

161*1 

Border Province (Grenzmark 
Posen— West Preussen) . 

2,071 

1 824,790 

332,485 

111-9 

Lower Silesia (Niederschlesien) 

10,276 

2,988,541 

3,132,828 

304-8 

Upper Silesia (Oberschlesien) . 

■ 3,746 

1,299,144 

1,379,278 

3,277,476 

368-2 

Saxony (Sachsen) 

9,758 

3,129,193 

836*9 

Schleswig-Holstein . i 

5,815 

1,462,668 

1,519,305 

261*3 

Hanover (Hannover) . . ! 

14,897 

8,027,864 

3.190,619 

214*2 

Westphalia (Westfalen) . 

7,803 

4,477,482 

2,278,602 

4,811,219 

616*6 

Hesse-Nassau .... 

6,063 

2,896,871 

395*3 

Rhine (Rheinprovinz) 

9,478 , 

6,779,850 

7,256,978 

765-7 

Hohenzollem (Hohenzollemschei 

Lande) j 441 

70,751 

71,840 

162*9 

Total .... 

1 112,626 

86,008,673 

88,120,173 

838-5 


1 Of the area as at June 16, 1926, exclusive of the Saar (574 square miles), where the 
census in 1D26 could not be taken. 


As a result of tlie Treaty of Versailles, Prussia has lost territory to the 
extent of 21,644 square miles and a population of 4,601,626 (according to the 
census of December 1, 1910). 


Development of Prussia since 1875 : — 


Tear 

Area in Sq. Miles 

Population 

Average per 
Sq. MUe 

Percentage of 
Annual Increase 

1875 

134,179 

26,742,404 

191*8 


1900 

134,622 

34,472,509 

256*1 

1*36 

1905 

185,134 

87,298,264 

275*9 

1*64 

19101 

135,134 

40,165,219 

297*0 

1*54 

,1910* 

112,626 

35,000,830 

310*8 

— 

1919* 

112,626 

36,098,673 

820*5 

0*35 

1926 

112,626 

38,120,173 

338*6 

0-99 


1 For Prussia as it was in 1910. 

y For Prussia as it was on June 16, 1926, exc u ive of the Saar. 


II. Movement of the PopxxLAtion, 


Year 

Marriages 

Total Births 

Still-born 

Illegitimate 

Totid Heaths 
incl. Still- 
born 

Surplus of 
Births 

1921 

1932 

1923 

1924 
1926 
1926 

462,107 

424,999 

364,104 

273,054 

297,237 

300,804 

1,001,478 

893,901 

819,815 

812,278 

824,761 

780,621 

82,706 

29,842 

26.953 

27,665 

27,882 

26,580 

99,053 

88,021 

75,934 

76,343 

88,600 

35,982 

662,576 

669,268 

649,779 

486,611 

478,865 : 

472,834 

+438,897 

+324,638 

+270,030 

+825,667 

+346,906 

+808,287 


In 1925, 2*98 per cent, of the total births in rural districts and 8*82 
per cent, in urban areas were still-boxn, and 8*79 per cent, in rural districts 
and 12*87 per cent, in urban areas were illegitimate. 
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Principal towns with population in 1925 



Berlin . 

4,024,165 

Dortmund 

. 321,743 

Gelsenkirchen 

208,512 

Cologne . 

. 700,222 

Magdeburg 

. 293,959 

Halle a,S. 

194,575 

Breslau . 

. 557,189 

Kbnigsberg 

. 279,926 

Barmen , 

187,099 

Essen . 

. 470,524 

Duisb^urg 

. 272,798 

Altona . 

185,653 

Frankfort(Main) 467,520 

Stettin . 

. 254,466 

Cassel . 

171,234 

Dusseldorf 

. 432,683 

Kiel 

. 213,881 

Elberfeld 

167,677 

Hanover 

. 422,745 

Bochum 

. 211,249 

Aachen . 

155,816 


Beligion. 

Absolute religious liberty is guaranteed in the RepubHe, According to 
the census of 1925 there were in Prussia 24,751,368 Protestants (65 per cent.), 
11,940,978 Catholics (31 percent ), 54,617 other Christians (Ol per cent), 
403,969 Jews (1*1 per cent.), and 969,241 others. 

The Evangelical or Protestant Church has since October 31, 181 7, consisted 
of a fusion of the Lutheran and Calvinistic bodies, from which, however, there 
are still a few dissenters. It is governed by ‘ consistories, ’ or boards elected by 
the people. There are also synods in most circles and provinces, and general 
synods representing the old provinces only. The constitution of the Catholic 
Church differs in the various provinces. Altogether in Prussia there are one 
archbishop and ten bishops. 

Instruction. 

Education in Prussia is compulsory. Every town, or community in 
town or country, must maintain a school supported by local rates, supple- 
mented by the State, and administered by the local anthorities, who 
are elected by the citizens, and called aldermen or town councillors. 
All parents are compelled to have their children properly taught or to 
send them to one of these elementary schools, in which all fees are now 
abolished. Ko compulsion exists in reference to a higher educational 
institution than elementary schools, but parents who send more than 
one child to any school supported by the community have, in many cases, 
a reduction made in the charge, and a limited number of pirpils (aboTit 
10 per cent.) whose parents cannot afford to pay the full rate, either 
enjoy this reduction or are admitted entirely free, at the discretion of 
the authorities. The school age is from 6 to 14 years. 

The following table gives the educational statistics of Prussia ; — 


- 

No. 

Teaching 

Staff 

Students or 
Pupils 

Universities 3 

14 

2,770(1926-7)* 

86,6627 

Gymnasia ft Frogymnasia ^ (1Q2G) 
Bealgymnasia, Bealprogymnasia, and 
Higher Bealsohulen (1926) 

819 

6,435 

111,470 

366 

8,414 

162,268 

Bealsohulen (1926)1^ ..... 

High schools for girls (Lyceums), public! 

and private (1926) j 

Middle schools, public (1926) 3 . . 

101 

1,490 6 

28,043 

509 

11,085 

189,950 

T61 

9,103 

182,495 

„ private (1926) a . 

Public elementaiy schools (1926) * «• . . 

520 

33,874 

3,226 

109,473 8 

40,643 

4,167,477 

Private „ „ (1926) . 

361 

849 

13,801 


* Including teachers and scholars of preliminary schools, s including girls’ schools 
not officially recomised. 8 Including Lyceum at Brannsberg and Medical Academy at 
DQsseldorf. 4 Including lecturers and special teachers. ® Including regular technical 
and assistant teachers. ^ Including technical and assistant teachers. ^ Including 4,S36 
women students. 
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There are also 4 technical high schools (Berlin, Hanover, Aachen, Breslau), 
2 forestry schools (Eberswalde, Miimlen), 1 technical mining school ( Klaus- 
thal), 2 agricultural high schools (Berlin, Bonn^Poppelsdorf), agricultural 
institutes connected with universities, 2 veterinary high schools (Berlin, 
Hanover), a great number of other schools for various aspects of agriculture, 
2 commercial high schools (Berlin, Kbnigsberg i. Pr.), 1 academy of local 
government work (Diisseldorf), besides other special schools and State 
establishments for art and music. 

The Universities, the high schools (exclusive of commercial high schools), 
some of the Gymnasia, Realgymnasia, and similar schools, as also the 
normal schools, are maintained and administered by the Government, while 
all the other scholastic institutions are supported by the community, etc,, 
under control of the Government. 

Justice, Crime. 

Prussia contains 13 Oberlandesgerichte {see under German Empire), The 
Oberlandesgericht at Berlin is called the Kammergertcht. The prosecution 
in all criminal cases is conducted by StaatsanwdltCt or public prosecutors, 
paid by the State, 

Finance. 


Revenue and expenditure for years ending March 31 : — 


Year 

Etevenne | 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1922- 2S 

1923 - 24> 
1924*26 

721.768,929,400 

822,417,046,000 

8 309 795,6^1* 

Marks 

686,4S4,455,S32 

824,267,305,000 

8,145,959,034* 

1925-261 ' 
192 -271 
1927-2bl 

Marks 

.3,208,396,744 » 
8,322,331,697 » 
3,645.030,959 » 

Marks 

8,26S,39r>,744» 
3,322, 331, 6«7» 
8,646,(»30,959» 


1 Estimates. 2 Gold marks. 8 Reiclisu arks 


Public debt on April 1, 1923, 28,960.524.921 marks ; 1924, 9,931,179,496 
marks, 135,660,000 gold marks ; 1925, 9,925,383,965 maxks, 160,814,000 
reichsmarks ; 1926, 220,281,407 reichsmarks. 


Production and Industry. 

1. AOElOtrLTUBB. 

The areas under the chief crops, and the yield in metric tons, for 8 years, 
were as follows (1 metric ton = 2.204 lb ) : — 


- 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Wheat , . 

Bye .... 
Samoier harley . 

Oats .... 
Potatoes . 

Hav (meadow) , 

Acres 
2.081.982 
7,92 s22^ 
1,870,-03 
5,'85,7Ul 
4,543 iss 
6,887,134 

Tons 
1,50', 503 
4 355,0*^5 
1,44'<,733 
4 0*26,342 
25,759,830 
11,050 636 

Acres 
2,2*3,311 
8,-87,584 
3,8*3,326 
5.767,396 
4,648 »79 
6,982.313 

Tons 

2 027 565 
6,226,897 
1,485,431 
4,026,840 
8,836 890 
10,628,112 

Acres 

2,822,594 

8,91S,0'»3 

1,940,571 

5 

4 533 390 

6 928, 344 

Tons 

1,620,258 

4,987,677 

4 4S*,4S1 
21579 018 
11,356,573 


In 1926 there were vineyards on 89,639 acres, yielding 4,023,282 gallons 
of wine, valued at 17,771,969 maiks ; hops on 247 acres, yielding 69 7 tons. 
On December 1, 1926, Prussia (excluding the ceded territories) contained 
livestock comprising 9,804,891 cattln, 2.724,678 sheep, 13,238,163 swine, 
2,033,255 goats, 2,670,942 horses, and 47,210,127 head of poultry. 
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II. Minekals. 


Quantities (in metric tons) and values (in marks) of the coal and iron ore 
raised in Syt-ajs : — 


- 

1924 

1925 

3926 

Tons 

RHchsmark’* 

Tons 

Reichsmarks 

Tons 

EeicliNniarks 

Coal 
Lignite 
Iron ore 
Salt . 

114,732,086 
101,429,121 
3,467 «92 
610,660 

1,997.016,107 

27H,321,340 

41,013,122 

7,621,0'6 

128, .552,409 
115,122 092 
4,.^82,4h6 
816, b69 

1,827.537,717 

298,735,764 

60.095.733 

6,092,817 

140 991, 2"3 
ll'»,337 592 
3,368,235 
960,279 

1,9.57,773,399 
298 733,889 
3b,0f2 669 
6,986 976 


In 1926 the numbers employed in and about mines in Prussia were : 
Underground workers, 360,108 ; surface workers, 187,927 ; total 548,035. 

Internal Comnmnications.— Since April l, 1920, the Prussian rail- 
ways (a'i of ttie other Federal States) have been taken over by the Reich On 
December 81, 1925 the railways of the German Republic in Prussia (excluding 
the Saar) were 20,666 miles in length. 

Savings Banks. — In 1926 there were 1,421 savings banks in Prussia. 
The deposits amounted on December 31, 1926, to 2,018,900,000 reichsmarks. 


Eeferences concerning Prussia. 


StaUstisches Jahrbuch ftlr den Freistaat Prenssen. Berlin. 

Statiatiscbes Handhuch fur den PrensKisehen Staat. Berlin. 

PreuRsische StatiRtik. Heratisgeifebeii vom Statistischen LsndeRainte. Berlin. 
ZentraUdatt for die gesamte Untemchts-Verwaltung in Preussen. Herausgegeben in 
dem Mmisteri'ini fiir Winsen^chHffc, Kunst und Volksbildung. Erganzungsheft : 
StatistificheMitteilnngentiber das hdhere Unterrichtswesen in Preussen. Berlin. 
ZeitRchritt des PrensRiRchen "taTisti^ohen Landesan te». Berlin. 

StatiRtihChe Korrt^spoiidenz des Prenssi»>chen Sta'istisehnn Landesanites. Berlin. 
Zeit>schnft fdr das Berg>. Hutten- unb Sahnenwesen izn E^renssisohen Staate 
Zwei Jahre Regiemugsaibeit m i‘rensseii. Auf Gr'iud aiutliuhen Materials bearheitet 
von der Presse-Abteilung de'< Prt*nsRi«». hen Staatsimn s^eriuius. Berlin, 1921, 

Die von Preussen abgetreteneii Gebieten. Berlin, 1922. 

Alt oc&(W.), Die ddentli.-hen Sjtarkassen in Pre'isaetu Berlin. 1917. 

A'u^rey (M ), La Constitution Prussieiine de N«»veiijbre 1920. Pars, 1922 

« Northern Germany. 17th t-d. 1925.— The R iiie. 18th ed. 1926. 

Boliiz « Otto), Der Autbau des ('reubsischen Bildnut. sv> esens nacb der Staatsumwalzang. 
1925. 

Dfscamps (Paul), La Pormatinn Sociale da Pmsslen Modems. Paris, 1916, 

Droys^'n (J. G.l, GHSchb'hte der prenssisehen P<1 tik. 5 vol Leii»zig. 

Goldsehmidt (F ), Berlin in Geschi<*hte nnd Gegenwart. Berlin, 1910. 

Chiyot (Yves), La Province Rh^nane et la Westphalie. Etude Economiqne. Paris, 
1915. 


Boffmann (H. Edler von), Verfassung und Verwaltung Preussens nnd des Reichs. 
Leipziif, 1915. 

Lamp^ (K.), Berlin nnd die Mark Brandenburg, Leipzig, 1909. 

Marriott (J. A R.) and lUiberUon (0. G ), The Evolntion of Prussia. The Making of an 
Empire. Lrt»ndon, 1915, 

(Ida), Prenssen-Atlas. (Historical maps and notes.) Berlin, 1914, 

Miiller^ Erlach (R.), Das Bergrecht Preussens und des weUeren Deutschlands. 
Stuttgart. 1917. 

Osborne (S.), The Upper Silesian Question and Germany's Coal Problem, London, 
1921. 

pnllard (J.), A Study of Municipal Government. The Corporation of Berlin. 2 ed. 
London, 1894. 

Prutz (H.), PransKische Geschichte. Vols, 1. and II. Berlin, 1899. 

Robinson (J. H.), Conbtltntion of Prussia. [Trans, of Teact, with Notes.] Philadelphia, 
1898. 

WaldcckiT (Ludwig), Die Verfassung des Freistaates Preussen, Berlin, 1921. 
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SAXONY. 

(Feeistaat Sachsen.) 

The former Kingdom of Saxony was proclaimed a Republic on November 9, 
1918. 

The former royal house of Saxony counted amongst the oldest reigning families in 
Europe. Heinrich of Eilenburg, of the family of Wettin. was Margrave of Meissen 1089-1108 ; 
he was succeeded by his son, Heinrich (1103-1123), and Konrad the Great (1128-1166), well 
hnownin Saxon history. The house subsequently spread into numerou.s branches, the elder 
of which, called the Ernestine line, is represented by the former ducal families of Saxe- 
Altenburg, Saxe-Goburg-Gotha, and Saxe-Meinmgen, and the grand«ducal family of Saxe- 
Weimar; while the younger, the Albertine line, lived in the rulers of the Kingdom of Saxony. 
In ISOO the Elector Friedrich August III. (1763-1827), on entermg the Confederation of the 
Bhine, took from Napoleon the title of King of Saxony, which was confirmed by the Con- 
gress of Yienna in 1815. 


CoRStitlltioil and Government. — Tbe Constitution of the Republic 
bears date October 28, 1920. The Diet was elected on October 31, 1928, and 
is composed of 31 German Social- Democratic Party, 4 Saxon Social-Demo- 
cratic Party, 6 Democrats, 14 German National Party, 12 members of the 
German People’s Party, 14 Communists, 10 Middle Class Party, 4 People’s 
Rights Party, and 2 Hitlerites. 

PmHter,— Herr Heldt (Socialist). Appointed February 1924. Re- 
elected January 11, 1927. 

Area and Popnlation 


Govemmeutal Divisions 

Area, Eng- 
lish Sq. 
Miles 

Population. 

Population 
per Sq. 
Mile 

1925 

Dec, 1919 

June 16, 1925 

Dresden 

1,674 

1,326,262 

1,393,026 

831*9 

Leipzig .... 

1,877 

1,228,748 

1,307,312 

949*6 

Bautzen. 

953 

433,011 

461,156 

483*6 

Chemnitz 

800 

890,781 

976,079 

1219*4 

Zwickau , 

983 

796,559 

864,748 

869*2 

Total . 

6,787 

4,670,311 

4,992,320 1 

862*4 


Of the population, according to the census of June 18, 1925, 2,372,091 
were males and 2,620,229 females. Children under 15 numbered 1,260,669 ; 
married adults, 2,182,004. 

The growth of the population is shown in the following table : — 


Year 

Population 

Density 
per Sq. 
Mile 

Annual 

Increase 

percent. 

Year 

Popnlation 

Density 
per Sq. 
Mile 

Annual 

Increase 

percent. 

1885 

3,182,003 

543 

1-41 

1910 

4,806,661 

830-6 

1*82 

1895 

8,787,688 j 

654-5 

1-63 

1919 

4,663,298 

805*8 

.... 

1905 

4,608,601 j 

779*1 ! 

1*46 

1925 

4,992,320 

862*4 

0*26(1910) 
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The movement of the population is shown in the following table : — 


Tear 

Marriages 

Total Births 

Stillborn 

Illegitimate 

Total Deaths 

Snri»lus (-}-) 
or Decrease 
(-)of 
Births 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

46,401 

36,432 

40,592 

38,772 


8,340 

3,435 

3,843 

8,588 

15,689 

14,018 

17,083 

18,313 

62,221 1 
54,888 ’ 

62,554 
52,856 

+26,839 

+2S,4SS 

+35,711 

+31,942 


The population of the principal towns was, on June 16, 1925 


Leipzig . . . 079, 159 

Dresden . . 019,157 

Chenmitz . . SS8,851 

Planen . . . 111,436 

2wickau . . 80,858 

Meissen . . 41,510 

Bautzen . . 40,385 


Zittau . . . 38,353 

Freital . . 86,558 

Freiberg . . 34,742 

Belchenbacb' . 30,862 
Pima . • . 30,460 

Glauchau . . 27,818 

Crimmitscbau , 27,119 


Rlesa 
Meeranii . 
Planitz . 
Dobelii 
Aue 

Wordau . 


. 24,923 
. 24,094 
. 24,004 

, 22,508 
. 21,290 
. 21,047 


Religion.—The vast majority of the inhabitants of Saxony are Pro- 
testants. In 1925, there were Lutherans, 4,507,664 (90 per cent.) ; Roman 
Catholics, 179,649 (3 percent.; other Christians, 9,688 ; Jews, 23,262 (0*4 
per cent.). Of the Lutheran Church, the chief governing body is the 
* Landes-Consistorium ’ or National Consistory at Dresden ; and it also has 
a representative Synod {Sy7U>de) with 28 clerical and 46 lay members (1927). 

Instruction.— On May 1, 1927, there were 2,129 public elementary schools 
with 15,800 teachers and 607,234 pupils, besides 60 private and chapter schools. 
In addition there were 1 technical high school at Dresden (summer term, 
1927, 2,599 students), 1 mining academy at Freiberg (summer term, 1927, 
443 students), 1 forestry academy at Tharandt (86 students, summer term, 
1927), further, 19 Gymnasia, 22 Realgymnasia, 10 * Oberrealschulen, 33 
other high schools, 25 seminaries, 13 higher girls’ schools and ‘Studienan- 
stalten,’ altogether 125 educational establishments, exclusive of the University 
and a large number of industrial, commercial, agricultural, musical, and art 
institutes. The University of Leipzig is one of the largest in Germany 
(summer term, 1927, 4,987 students). See under Germany. 

Justice and Crime. — Saxony has one *Oberlandesgericht,’ at Dresden, 
7 * Landgerichte,’ and 112 ‘ Amtsgeriohte.’ The ‘ Reichs^ericht ’ has its seat 
at Leipzig. In 1925, 60,734 persons were convicted of criminal offences. 


Pinance,— The following table shows the estimates' for four financial 
budget periods ending March 31 (£1 = 20*43 marks). 



1924-5 

1 1925-0 

1926-7 

1927-8 

Revenue 

Bxpenditure .... 
Extraordinary budget , 

& 

12,568,283 

12,668,288 

487,763 

& 

15.402.902 

16.462.902 
926,628 

& 

17.276.471 

17.275.471 
8,660,744 

& 

18,653,914 

18,653,914 

2,514,456 


Production and Industry.— Saxony is, in proportion to its size, the 
busiest industrial State in the German Republic, rivalled only by the leading 
industrial provinces of Prussia. Textile manufactures form the principal 
branch of industry, but mining and metal working are also important. 
According to the Industrial Census of June 16, 1925, Saxony had 391,447 
industrial establishments with 2,144,197 workpeople (743,311 women). 
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In 1925, of the total area, 2,373,218 acres were under cultivation, viz. 
1,883,628 acres (79 37 per cent.) arable; 448,299 acres (18*89 per cent.) 
meadow ; 40,868 acres (1 *72 per cent.) pasture ; and the rest vineyards. 

Areas under the chief crops in acres and the yield in metric tons (of 
2,204 lb.) in 1927 wheat, 209 926 acres (215,758 ton**) ; rye, 433,927 
acres (364,699 tons) ; barley, 77.988 acres (76.958 tons) ; oats, 392,050 acres 
(385,452 tons) : potatoes, 264.584 acres (1.878,520 tons); meadow, 448.299 
acres {)iay, 922,799 tons). The census of live-stock taken in December, 
1926. showed 168,769 horses, 693,097 cattle, 705,405 pigs, 200,635 goats, 
and 71,563 sheep. 

The following shows the mining statistics for five years : — 


Year 

Coal Mines 

Other Mines 

Total 

No. of 
Mines 

Hands 

Prodnction in 
metric tons 

Valne 
in 1,000 
marks 

No. of 
Mines* 

Hands 

Pro- 

duce 

in 

1,000 

marks 

No. of 
Mines 

Hands 

Pro- 
duce in 
1,000 
marks 

Coal 

Lignite 

im 

91 

49,908 

4.193 622 

9,052 473 

22,322,743 

25 

677 

245,780 

116 

50.685 

22,5«8.473 

l‘«28 

87 

52,346 

3.788,010 

8 214,186 

106,112 • 

29 

706! 

705* 

116 

58,061 

105.817* 

1924 

85 

42.104 

3 ft77.2}*4 

8,958 490 

97,826 

26 

576: 

775 », 

111 

42.729 

98,6 -P 

1^25 

78 

33 6»>1 

,8.869 244 

9 918,876 

101 156* 

24 

486 

787* 

102 

S3 997 

101 948* 

1936 

64 

' 83,609 |4, 147, 160 

10,058,534 

107,068* 

18 

801 

882* 

82 

38,930 

107,960* 


^ Exclusive of mines not worked. * l,(i00 Beiebsmarks. 


In 1926-27, 145 breweries produced 77,633,678 gallons of beer. 

In 1926 there were 346 savings banks having to the credit of their 
depisitors at the end of the year, 169,876,597 Reichsmarks. 

British Consul.— Qeovge Bailey Beak (Leipzig). 


Books of Eefereuce oonceming Sazony, 

Statistisohes Jahrhnch fdr d^n Preistaat Sachsen. Dresden. Since 1873. 
Staatshandhuch fur den Preistaat Sachsen. Dre.sden. 

ZeitRchrift des Sachsischen Statist Landesamtea. Dresden. Since 1855. 

StftTistische Beitiagc zur BevSlkemngs- nnd Wirtschartsgeographie des Kdnigreichs 
Sach-ens. Dresden, 1910. 

Gemeinde- nnd Ortsverzcichnis fur das Konigreich Sachsen. Dresden, 1904. 

5o(!dcfccr*s Saqhscn. Leipzig, l^Sn 

Beimmin (R.). Bibliograpide der Sachsischen Geschichte. Leipzig, 1921. 

Siehter (P, E.), Literatnr der Landes- and Volksknnde des Komgreichs Sachsen. 
Dresden, 1909. 

Schmaler (M.), Das Konigreich Sachsen. Leipzig, 1916, 


SCHAir]OirRG.LIPPE. 

(FeEISTAAT SCHADMBtTEO-LlPPB.) 

Schaumburg-Lippe was proclaimed a Republic in November, 1918 The 
Constitution bears date February 24, 1922, The Landtag consists of 15 
members. 

Area, 131 a^. miles ; population (1926), 48,660 (23,286 males and 26,874 
females). 







For the financial year 1925 the revenue and expenditure were 3^452^276 
Reichsmarks. Public debt, 500,000 Rehihsmarks. 

Except 715 Catholics and 230 Jews, the inhabitants are Protestant. 
Buckeburg, the capital, had, in 1926, 5,38 i inhabitants. 

Official Publication. 

Sohamnburg-Lipplsche Landesanzeigenbezw. Landesverordnungen* 


THTTEINGIA. 

(Land Thubingen.) 

The seven Thuringian States after much negotiation, which commenced 
in May, 1919, and ended on December 24, 1919, decided to combine into one 
State. The two Republics of Reuss had by a law of April 4, 1919, already 
been merged into the one People’s State of Reuss, and Coburg had elected 
to merife with Bavaria. On March 31, 1922. the ‘ Administrative Districts’ 
{GebiefsTegieningen) of Thuringia were abolished, and ins'ead the country 
was ^vided into 10 town and 16 country Districts {Kreise) and one sub- 
district {Kreisdbteilung), 

The elections to the first Diet of Thuringia were held in June, 1920, and 
the Diet adopted the Constitution on March 11, 1921. At the election on 
January 80, 1927, the following parties were returned : Conservative bloc, 19 ; 
Socialists, 18 ; Communists, 8 ; Other Parties, 6 ; total, 51. 

President of the Stode Council, — Dr. Lcutheusser, 


Area and Popnlation.—The following table shows the area and popu- 
lation of the political districts t — 


Districts 1 

Area 

in 

sq. 

miles 

Popula- 
tion 
Census 
June 16, 
1925 

Popu- 

lation 

per 

mSe 

1925 

Districts 1 

Area 

in 

miles 

Popula- 
tion 
Census 
June 16, 
1925 

Popu- 

lation 

per 

sq. 

ndle 

3925 

Town Dibtriets — 








Gera 

18 

81,402 

4,522 

Meiningen . 

328 

84,750 

258 

Jena . . 

18 

52,649 

2,925 

Hiidburghausen . 

299 

60,239 

202 

Weimar (capital) . 

16 

45,957 

3,064 

Stmneberg 

136 

79,h96 

588 

Gotha . 

19 

45,780 

2,409 

Sctileiz , 

263 

48,482 

184 

Eisenach 

9 

43 385 

4,821 

Grciz 

144 

50,802 

353 

Alteuburg 

7 

42,570 

0,081 

A1 enburg . 

188 

95,547 

50S 

Greiz 

17 

87.490 

2,i05 

Gt*ra 

283 

88,345 

312 

Apolda . . 

6 

25,703 

4,284 

Saalfeld . 

2xn 

73,664 

820 

Amstadt 

9 

21,693 

2,410 

CainburgiJ 

48 

9,771 

204 

Zella-Mehlis . 

10 

14 423 

1,442 

Rudolstadt . 

227 

66,693 

2^9 






292 

9QO 

302 


128 

411,052 

8,211 

Gotha . 

385 

1041-8 

271 

Country Districts— 




Sondershausen 

312 

72,164 

231 

Stadtroda 

823 

77,098 

289 





Weimar . 

497 

102,802 

207 


4,408 

1,198,248 

272 

Eisenach . 

458 

96,525 

213 






1 Kreise. ^ Ereisabteilung. 


The total area is 4,586 sq. miles; population, 1925, 1,609,300 (776,822 
males and 882,478 fe^fales). Principal country towns with population in 
1925: Meiningen, 18,221; Rudolstadt, 15,711; Saalfeld, 17,960; Sonders- 
hausen, 9,978; Sonneberg, 19,167. 
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Movement of population for 3 years : — 


Year 

Maniagos j 

i 

Births 

Deaths 

Total j 

Males ^ 

Total 

Males 

1924 .... 

1925 .... 

1926 .... 

12,00i^ 

13.155 
12,391 I 

1 34,719 1 

35,163 1 

1 32,274 

17.030 

18,436 

i 10,196 

1 18,729 

19,181 

9,660 

0,336 


Beligioil and Instruction. — In 1925 there were 1,479,679 (92 per 
cent.) Protestants ; 45,645 (3 per cent.) Catholics ; and 3,603 (0*2 per cent). 
Jews. 

On May 1, 1926, there were in Thuringia 1,535 elementary schools with 
4,802 teachers (663 females) and 173,474 pupils ; 89 high schools with 
•1,265 teachers (216 females) and 24,718 pupils (9,370 girls). On March 1, 
1922, there were 1,231 continuation schools with 224 teachers and 46,368 



Pinance. — The ordinary budget for the year 1926 provided for a revenue 
and an expenditure of 112,647,920 marks. 

Production and Industry. — Of the total area 1,273,781 acres (44 per 
cent.) are arable land, 970,619 acres (33 per cent.) forest, and 803,365 acres 
(10 per cent.) pasture land. In 1926 there were 153,791 acres under wheat, 
producing 97,702 tons, 188,808 acres under lye, producing 103,370 tons, 
205,907 acres under oats, producing 145,755 tons, and 162,302 acres under 
potatoes, producing 590,124 tons. 

On December 1, 1926, Thuringia had 81,540 horses, 398,242 head of 
cattle, 612,907 pigs, 135,018 sheep, and 213,966 goats. 

In 1925 there were 10 works producing 2,850,485 tons of potash. 

The deposits of the savings banks, except the saving department of the 
Thuringian State Bank, amounted on December 31, 1926, to 64,870,000 
Reichsmarks. 

Books of Eefereuce. 

Statistisches Handtuch fUr das Land Thttringen. (Issued by tlie Thuringian Statistical 
Bureau.) First Issue 1922. Weimar, 1922. 

Beitrage znrStatistik des Landes ThQringen (4 Fascicules). Weimar, 1921. 

Vierteljahrsherichte des Thdriugiscben Statistischen Landesanits. 6. Year, 1926. 
Weimar. 

Staatshandbuch fiir Thuringen, issued 192C. 


WALDECK. 

(Ereistaat Waldeok.) 

W^deck was proclaimed a Republic in N ovember, 1918. The provisional 
Constitution bears date April 15, 1919. The Diet consists of 17 members. 
The Republic is governed by Prussia, in accordance with the arrangement of 
July^ 18, 1867, which has lately been denounced on the side of Prussia. 
Duxiug 1927 negotiations were commenced for the complete absorption of 
AYaldeck by Prussia. 

The revenue and expenditure for 1927 amounted to 8,479,400 Reichs- 
marks. 

Area, 438 sq. mHes ; population (census of June 16, 1926), 66,816 
27,107 males and 28,709 females), omitting the commune of Pynnont, 
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which on April 1. 1922, joined Prussia. Protestants (1925), 62,650 
(94 per cent.); Catholics, 2,286; other Christians, 47; Jews, 477. 
Arolsen, the capita), had 2,440 inhabitants in 1925. 

Eeferenoe. 

Waldeckischer Landes-Kalender. Mengeringhausen. Annual, 


WURTTEMBEEG. 

(YoLKSSTAAT WtTETTEMBERG.) 

Wiirttemberg was proclaimed a People’s Republic iu November, 1918. 

State President and Minister of ^ucation . — "Willielm Bazille, (Born 
February 25, 1874. Elected June 23, 1924.) 

Constitution and Government. — Tbe constitution of the Republic of 
Wiirttemberg bears date September 25, 1919. The supreme power in tbe 
State is vested in the Landtag composed of 80 members elected by universal 
suffrage for 4 years, in accordance with the electoral law of April 4, 1924. 
The Landtag appoints the State Ministry, the President of which is styled 
* State President.’ 

The Diet which was elected on May 4, 1924, is composed as follows : — 
Right, 25 ; Centre, 17 ; Social Democrats, 13 ; Communists, 18 ; Democrats, 
9 ; Volkspartei, 3 ; Yolkische, 3 ; not organized, 2. 

For administrative purposes the country is divided into the City of 
Stuttgart, 61 districts (Oberamter), and 1,883 communes (Gemeinden). 


Area and Population:— 


Circles 

Area iu 

Population 

Population 
per Sq. 

Sq. Miles 

1919 

1925 

Mile 

1925 

Neckar .... 
Black Forest (Schwarz- 

1,285 

1 930,114 

964,586 

756*8 

wald). 

1,844 

588,524 

596,608 

322*9 

Jagst .... 

1,984 

421,391 

426,394 

210*9 

Danube (Donau) . 

2,417 

591,142 

693,747 

245*5 

Total . 

7,630 

2,626,171 

2,680,286 

342*5 


In 1925, there were 1,243,507 males and 1,336,728 females. 

In 1919, 946,514, or 37*5 per cent., lived in communes of 6,000 in- 
habitants and upwards, and 1,579,667, or 62 ’6 per cent., in other communes. 
Foreigners, 25,848 in 1910. 

The movement of the population for five years was : — 


Year 

Marriages 

Total 

Births 

Btilibom 

lUegitimate 

Total 

Deaths 

Surplus of 
Births 

■ 

23,915 

20,751 

16,637 

18,687 

18,861 

56,852 
62,656 
60,702 
62,006 i 

50,419 

1,536 

1,365 

1,341 

1,330 

1,847 

6,357 

4,799 

4,517 

6,082 

6,703 

37,889 

37,623 

83,694 

82,184 

31,323 

18,963 

16,033 

17,008 

19,822 

19,096 
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The poptilation in 1925 of the largest towns was as follows 

Stuttgart^ . 341,967 Gbppmgen. 22,017 Feuerbach . 17,617 

Ulm . . 59,357 Tubingen . 20,276 Tuttliugen , 16,281 

Heilbronn . 45,520 Gmiind . 20,406 Zutfenhausen 15.455 

Esslingen . 40,562 Heidenheim 19,363 Geislingen . 13.762 

Reutlingen^ , 30,501 Schwenningen 18,978 Aalen . . 12,171 

Ludwigsburg ^ 30,023 Ravenaburg 17,012 Ebingen . 12,128 

1 Including extensions. 

BeligioH. — The various creeds numbered as follows at the census of 
1925 Protestants, 1,772,295; Catholics, 796,870; Jews, 10,827 ; others, 
50,243. 

At the head of the Evangelical Church stands a President, who with a 
Church Council is responsible for its administration. The representative 

S ' ' of the Evangelic^ ecclesiastical communes is the Evangelical Landes- 
entag consisting of 20 clerical and 40 lay representatives of the 
dioceses, 4 co-opted members, and 1 of the evangelical theological faculty 
of the university. It is ele«*ted for six years. The Roman Catholics are 
under a bishop, who has his see at Rottenburg, and is suffragan to the 
archbishop of Freiburg in Baden. The administration of the Jewish 
community is in the hands of the Oberrafc der israelitischen Religions- 
gemeiuschaft Wurttembergs. 

IXLStriLCtioil, — In 1926 there were for the middle and elementary schools 
2,222 places with 268,887 children. There are 184 higher boys* school, in- 
eluding 72 gymnasia, with 8,147 pupils; 106 modern schools with 18,199 
scholars ; 24 high schools for girls with 6,947 pupils. General continuation 
and Sunday schools were attended by 20,882 males and 47,033 females ; the 
161 trade schools bad 44,102 pupils; the 62 commercial schools had 9,125 
pupils. There are, besides, the Technical High School at Stuttgart, the 
A^cultural High School at Hohenheim, and several agricultural and other 
special institutes. The State funds appropriated to education amounted in 
1924 to 41,541,820 marks. For Tubingen University, see under Germany, 

Justice. — I d- addition to other tribunals there is one Oberlandesgericht 
at Stuttgart. 

Finance. — The estimated revenue for the year ending March 31, 1927, 
was 126,214,149 marks, and the expenditure 128,664,603 marks. For 1927- 
28 the revenue was estimated at 142 2 million marks and the expeLditure at 
155*6 million marks. Public debt (March 31, 1926), floating, 1,000,000 
marks. 


Production. — ^Wiirttemberg is primarily an agricultural State, and 
3,009,812 acres, or 64 per cent, of the entire area, are under cultivation, 
and 1,510,727 acres, or 31 per cent., tinder forest 

Areas under the principal crops and yield in metric tons in 1926 ; — 



meat . . 204,977 

Eye . . . 71,485 

Barley . . 246,762 

Spelt. . . 151,126 


98,211 Oats . 

29,150 Potatoes . 

122,857 Hay . . 

60,812 Hops. 


257,132 130,010 

2i *4,892 610,640 

1,317,812 2,617,048 

4,205 481 
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Vines in 1926, 26,770 acres, yielded 943,118 gallons of wine. In 1925 
there were produced 50,090,392 gallons of beer. There are active iron 
foundries and salt works. 

In 1926 the total deposits at the savings banks amounted to 136,700,000 
marks. 


Books of Reference concerning Wnrttemterg. 

The following publications of the Statistical Landesamt, Stuttgart: Wurttem- 
bergische .Tahrbueher fur Statistik und Landeskunde Statistisches Handbiich fur 
W irttemberg. Mitteilungen des Statistischen Landesamts Das Kbnigreich Wurttem- 
berg : Eine Beschreibung von Land, Volk, und Staat ; 3 Bande, Stut^art, 1882-lbS6. 
Das Konigreich Wurtteiuberg : Eine Beschreibung nacb Kreisen, Oberamtem, nnd 
Gemeinden : 4 Bande, -Stuttgart, 1904-07. Oheramtshescbreibungen, neue Folge. Karten- 
werke des Statistischen Landesamtes von Wurttemberg. The “ Wurtterubergische 
Jahrbucuer*’ contains Chronicle and Necrology for the past year, and copious lists of 
publications, official and other, relating to Wurttemberg, in addition to much historical 
and -tatistioal information oonceming the population and prodncts of Wurttemberg, 
s Houtliern Germany. I2thed Leipzig. 1914. 

Hollwarth (Rnd.), Wurttemberg und angrenzende Gebiete von HohenzoUem, Baden 
und Bayern. Stuttgart, 1927. 

JBacille (W.), hie VerfHSsung Wurttembergs vom 25. September, 1919. Stuttgart, 1919. 

Beyd (W.), Bibliograohie der Wurtt, Geschiehte 5 vo‘s. Stuttgart, 189'>--192d. 

Satiler (C. P.), Gesoliichte des Herzot.thums Wlirtenberg. 18 vols. Tubingen, 1757-83. 

SchLizCA.). Ur«eacbicht.p Wurt-ton- bergs Stuttgart, 1909. 

Stalin (0. P.), Wirtembergische Geschiehte. 4 vols. Stuttgart, 1841-78. 


GREECE 

(Hellenic Republic) 

Greece gained its independence from Turkey in 1821-29, and by 
the Protocol of London, of February 3, 1830, was declared a kingdom, under 
the guarantee of Great Britain, France, and Russia. The crown was accepted 
by Prince Otto of Bavaria, who ascended the throne January 25, 1883, being 
under the age of eighteen. He was expelled the Kingdom, after a reign of 
29 years, in October, 1862, which event was followed by the election, 
in 1863, under the directing guidance of the three guaranteeing Powers, 
of King George I. George I., who was assassinated on March 18, 1913, was 
succeeded by his son Constantine, who reigned until June 11, 1917. 
Alexandros, second son of King Constantine, then reigned till his death on 
October 25, 1920. Constantine returned to Greece on December 19, 
1920, reigned until September 27, 1922, and died in exile on January 11, 
1923. He was succeeded by his eldest son Georges II, who was forced to 
leave Greece on December 18, 1923. 

Constitution and Government. 

By a plebiscite on April 13, 1924, the Republic was established. In the 
voting 768,742 votes were for a Republic and 325,322 votes against. A new 
Constitution was published on September 22, 1926. It was revised by the 
Chamber elected on November 7, 1926 The new constitution was published 
on June 3, 1927. It prescribes among other things that a Second House 
(Senate) consiNting of l20 members shall be established, that Parliament 
shall be elected by direct universal and secret voting and that the Senate 
shall be elected partly by the people, partly by the Parliament and the 
Senate in a common meeting, and partly by the corporations of the different 
professions: 
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Provisional President of the Admiral Kondicriotis (Appointed 

Dec. 4, 1926). 

Elections to the Chamber were held on Noyember 7, 1926 with the 
following result : Republican Parties, 166 ; Royalist Popular Party 65 ; 
Metaxists, 47 ; Communists, 7 ; Independents, 2 ; total, 286. 

The Ministiy, constituted on February 8, 1928 is as lollows : — 

Premier. Zaimis. 

Minister for Foreign Affedrs.-^A., Michalacopoulos. 

Minister of War. — General Mazarakis. 

Minister of Marine. — J. Merlo^io^dos. 

Minister of the Interior. — A. Maris, 

Minister of Natumal Fkmiomy. — S. Velentsas, 

Minister of Agrimlture. — G. Esdndaris. 

Minister of Social Insurance. — A. Kyrkos. 

Minister of Justice. — ^V. T(mrkomssilis. 

Minister of Finance, — G. Kaphandaris. 

Minister of ComrmnicatiQns. — General J, Metaxas, 

Minister of FducaUon. — D. Nicoloudis, 

Area and Population. 

Old Greece (before 1912) comprised continental Greece, the Peloponnesus 
to the south of the Gulf of Corinth, the Aegean Island of Euboea, the Cy- 
clades (about 220 islands, including Syra, Naxos, Andros, Tenos, Mikonos, 
Theimia, Seriphos, Paros, and Amorgos), the Sporades Islands (about 20), 
and the islands in the Ionian Sea, including Corfu, Zante, Santa Maura, 
and Cephalonia. Total area, 25,223 square miles. 

New Greece consists of Macedonia, Western Thrace, Epirus, Crete, and 
the other Aegean lands. 

At the Census of 1879 Greece had a population of 1,679,470 ; in 1889 
(including that of Thessaly in 1881), 2,187,208 ; in 1896, 2,433,806; on 
October 27, 1907, 2,631,952. In 1920 the population numbered 5,536,875 
(2,750,904 males and 2,785,471 females). 

The acquisition of new territories by Greece, obtained as the result of 
the war with Turkey from October 17, 1912, to May 80, 1913, and with 
Bulgaria from June 30 to August 10, 1913, gave the country an additional 
area of 20,730 square miles. According to the Treaty of Lausanne (1923) 
Greece obtained a further area of 3,182 square miles. Including the new 
territories the total area of the country is thus 49,912 squai-e miles. 

The population of the country, according to the Census of 1920, and that 
of the reragees made in April 1923, is as follows for the administratiye 
diyisions according to latest reyised figures : — 


Department 

Poptdation 

Capital 

Population of 
Capital 

Acamania and Btolia , . 

AcbaYa and Mis . » . 

Arcadia . • , , 

Argalis and Oorinth . 

Arts . , • , , 

Attica and Beotia . 

Oanea .... 

Cephalonia , , . , 

Chalddlce .... 
Chios . . . , , 

Corfu 

199,305 

294, ns 

152,939 

176,270 

66,058 

793,796 

110,746 

71,186 

60,649 

88,447 

180,660 

Missolongbi • • 

Patras .... 
Tripolitsa . . , 

Nauplia , . . 

Arta .... 
Athens ... 

Oanea , , , . 

ArgOBtolia . 

Polygyros . . 

Chios .... 
Corfu • . . • 1 

11,229 

61,015 

14,118 

7,300 

9,626 

894,526 

87,425 

11,476 

8,516 

32,559 

32,652 
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Department 



Population 

Capital 


Popnlation of 
Capital 

Cyclades , 



185,692 

Hermoupolis (Syra) 


24,031 

Drama , . 



120,823 

Drama . 


23,789 

19,847 

Eubea. . . 



143,052 

Chalcis 


Evros . . , 

Plorina , 



132,315 

Alesandropolis . 


13,168 



132,602 

Fiorina , • 


13,988 

Heracliou . 



129,488 

Heraclion . 


39,473 

Kavalla 



150,198 

Kavalla 


72,413 

Eozanl . 



176,606 

Kozani 


14,655 

5,978 

Laconia . . 



139,014 

Sparta . 


LSrPlSSSl • • 



272,187 

Larissa . . 


27,390 

Lassithi 



63,640 

Aegios Nicolaos . 


1,616 

89,733 

Lesbos • • 



206,602 

Mytilene , 


Messenia . 



225,199 

Kalamata . 


25,468 

Pella . 



118,049 

Edessa . . 


13,607 

Phocis and Phiotis 



163,874 

Lamia . 


13,062 

Preveza . » 



61,662 

Preveza 


11,890 

Rethymno . 



71,531 

Rethymno . 
Gomolinij . , 


12,619 

Rhodopi 



171,068 


83,509 

Salonica 



578,888 

Salonica 


362,551 

Samos . • 



80,194 

Vathy • 


12,473 

Seres . . 



144,630 

Seres . 

Tnkkala . . 


29,636 

Trikkala • . 



199,840 


25,626 

Jannina 



173 304 

Jannina 


23,663 

Zante • • 



39,744 

5,973,721 

Zante • * » 


13,187 


It is estimated that between August 1922, and January 1926, 1,400,000 
Greek refugees migrated to Greece from Asia Minor, Constantinople and 
Eastern Thrace, and that the total population of the country may be put at 
6,600,000 at the end of 1926. 

In accordance with the Treaties of Lausanne (1923), London, and 
Athens, Greece retains all those Aegean islands which she occupied during 
the war, except Imbros, Tenedos, and Castellorizzo, which are to be restored 
to Turkey. These include Lemnos, Samos, Chios, and Mytilene. 

Mount Athos, the easternmost of the three prongs of the peninsula of 
Chalcidioe, is inhabited by the monks of Greek (17), Russian (1), Bulgarian 
(1), and^ Serbian (1) monasteries and hermitages {hketai). The monks and 
the novices till the fields, tend the vineyaiS, take in the harvest, fish, 
weave, transact business in their own shops, and, indeed, carry on tha 
secular duties of the community as well as the sacred. Originally inhabited 
by one mediaeval ascetic, Peter the Athonite, it has in the course of time 
grown to^ a religious colony of 5,140 (Census of 1920), distributed in 20 
monasteries with their respective dependencies ; and after having passed in the 
fifteenth century from the sovereignty of the Greek Emperors of Byzantium to 
^at of the Sultans it fell again into the hands of the Greeks, who occupied it 
in November, 1912. Each of the 20 monasteries is a sort of little republic in 
itself, those of the ‘ coenobitio ' category being ruled by abbots elected by 
the brethren of the monastery, while the ‘ ifiorrhy thmic * monasteries are 
administered by a board of overseers {epUropoi) elected for a certain term of 
years. Hitherto the peninsula has been administered by a Council of 4 
members, and an Assembly of 20 members, the latter consisting of 1 deputy 
from each monastery. The Greek government on September 10, 1926, recog- 
nized the autonomous • form of government existing in Mount Athos for 
centuries and ratified it by Articles 106-109 of the Constitution. It has idso 
sanctioned by a law the Charter of Mount Athos, which was drawn up at 
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he extraordinary double meeting held by representatives of its 20 monasteries 
n May 20, 1924. 


Beligion. 

The great majority of the inhabitants of the country are adherents of the 
rreek Orthodox Church. By the terms of the Constitution of 1864, the Greek 
)rthodox Church was declared the religion of the State, but complete tolera- 
ion and liberty of worship was guaranteed to all other sects. The govern- 
uent of the Orthodox Church is at present vested in a permanent council, 
lalled the Holy Synod, consisting of the Metropolitan of Athens as president 
nd 6 bishops, who must during their year of office reside at Athens. The 
)rthodox Church has 33 archbishops in the old territory and 38 archbishops 
ind 7 bishops in the new territories. Besides the members of the Greek 
Orthodox Church there are about 350,000 Mussulmans, 120,000 Jews, 60,000 
3algaro*Orthodox, and 40,000 Roman Catholics. 

Instruction. 

All children between the ages of seven and twelve years must attend 
ichool, but the law is not well enforced in country districts. 

There were (1922) 7,200 primary schools with 13,996 teachers and 
199,084 pupils. For secondary education there were (1924-25) 650 high 
schools with 2,523 teachers and 86,500 pupils. In 1924^-25 there were 24 
jommeroial schools with 188 teachers and 3,607 pupils (3,249 boys aud 358 
^rls). There are 2 agricultural schools in Greece with, together, 200 pupils. 
There are two Universities in Athens, the National University (founded 
1836) and the Capodistria University, with 61 professors and 9,799 students, 
i third University, founded at Salonica, began work in the winter of 1925. 
The Polytechnic, with 22 professors and 170 students, provides instruction in 
painting, sculpture, mechanics, architecture, surveying, etc. 

The Ministry of Education is also charged with the Service of Antiquities, 
managed by an Archaeological Council, which is responsible for the 
conservation and reparation of ancient monuments of all periods (Prehistoric, 
Classical, Byzantine and Mediaeval), the upkeep of museums and the conduct 
of excavations, 

British scholarship is represented in Athens by the British School of 
Archaeology, which, by the aid of grants from the Government, univei sities, 
and private suhscribers, is aide to encourage and carry out scientific research 
of all kinds, but especially art, archaeology and history. Members of the 
school have in recent yeai*3 been responsible for the excavations at Knogsos, 
in Crete, in Melos, at Spairta, in Thessaly, at Mycenae, and elsewhere. 
There are also similar French, American, Italian, Austrian and German 
institutions. 


Finance, 

The estimates of revenue and expenditure for 6 years are as follows : — 


Year 

Bevenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Bevenue 

Expenditure 

1922- 2S 

1923- 24 
1934-25 

Drachmai 

2.%847,155 

13,097.150 

23,847,693 

Dracbmai 

29, 23.8,0 17 
21,912,807 
27,690,378 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

Draftbmai 

7,020,400,808 

9, 16u, 028,000 
8,829,331,000 

Dracbmai 

7.020,400,868 

9, 009, 955, < 00 
8,879,710,000 
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Particulars of tho budgets for 1926-27 and 1937-28 are given as follows : 


Kevenue 

1926-27 

1927-28 

Exi)enditure 

1926-27 

1937-28 

Ordinary : 

Direct tax • 
Indirect tax • 
Monopoly 

Tax from stamps . 
Telegraph, post and 
telephone . 

Other administra- 
tions working for 
the State . 
Income from State 
property • 

New tax for the pav- 
ment of T‘tiblic 
dei»t interest 

Other ordinary re- 
venues , 

Thousands 
drachtt ai 
1,CPS 052 
3,7b7,604 
856,730 
521,907 

227,400 

27,243 

134,314 

Thousands 

drachmai 

1,488,171 

3,774,«‘49 

334,023 

409,710 

1 

293,865 ! 

25,341 

120,331 

Ordinary : 

Public debt interest 
Pens ons and other 
obligations . 
Public security 
Public works . 
Education 

Monopoly 
Telegraph, post and 
telephone . 

Army and navy 
Expenses of other 
administrations . 

Thimsands 

drachmai 

1,793,430 

575,413 

3sl,091 

100,070 

400.281 

154,143 

226.^29 

1,472,129 

1,024,263 

Ut.u-aiids 

dr«chmai 

2,076,148 

483,770 
840,587 
178 S65 
437.375 
130,656 

263,090 

1,301,546 

1,426,909 

1,425,000 

1,624,551 

Total 

0,196,899 

6,688,794 

372,207 

279,290 

Extraordinary : 

Public security 
Telegraph, tele- 

t»hone, post. 
Public works . 
Refugees’ ro'ief and 
settlement . 

Other expenditure . 

4,000 

4,615 

142,7fr3 

208,054 

2,504,104 

3,299 

Total 

8,525,457 

8,404,331 

Extraordinary ; 

Income from war 
reimbursements • 
Tax on property . 
Loans 

Sale of property . 
All other incomes . 

11,000 

50,0"0 

949,909 

1,734 

211,028 

10,000 

130.000 

150.000 1 
2,800 1 

132 194 1 

68,870 

183,105 

3,140,742 

Total * , 

1,224,671 

425,000 1 

Total 

2,863,556 

3,846,016 

Grand total 

9,750,028 

8,829,831 1 

Grand total 

9,059,955 

8,879,710 


The total public debt of Greece amounted on August 31, 1927, to 
10,158,154,897 drachmai. Of this total 1,777,734,532 drachmai were 
external debt (in gold), and 8,380,420,365 drachmai (in paper) internal debt 
(including 160,391,958 drachmai floating debt). 

In accordance with the peace preliminaries between Greece and Turkey 
and the Greek Law of Control of March, 1898, the financial commission of dele- 
gates representing France, Great Britain, and Italy (the mediating Powers) 
is established at Athens in direct relation with the Greek Minister of Finance, 
The public debt of Greece is in large measure under the control of this 
commission. To this commission were assigned, for the payment of the 
interest on the external debt, the revenues (for the most part in Old Greece) 
from certain Government monopolies, the stamp duty, and the import duties 
at the port of Piraeus. The total income during the two years from these 
sources was, 1927, 200,293,830 drachmae from monopolies, and 815,754,198 
from the Piraeus customs. For 1926 the figures were 226,709,435 and 
566,730,556 drachmae respectively. 

In addition the sum of 707,872,718 drachmai was collected from the new 
provinces in 1925 for the service of the Eefiigee Loan of 1924, the sources of 
revenue being the same as in the above table. The surplus at the disposal 
of the Greek Government was 863,772,000 drachmai in 1924 and 1,798,804,000 
drachmai in 192,5. 

The pavments made by the commission in 1925 for the service of Gi'eek 
foreign debts totalled 687,361,000 drachmai as compared with 495,650,000 
drachmai in 1924. Payments made by the commission for the service of the 
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internal debt amounted to 4,561,000 dracbmai in 1925, approximately the 
same as in each of the preceding years. 

The collection of tlie assigned revenues and the administration of the 
monopolies is entrusted to a Greek Commny, called the “SocietO de E4gio 
des Revenues affectes an Service de la Detto Publique," which is under 
the control of the international commission. 


Defenoe. 

I. Asmy. 

Military service in Greece is compulsory and universal. It commences 
in the 21st year, and lasts up to the 50th, The normal term of service 
in the active army is 18 months for all arms, followed by 19 years 
in the first reserve of the active army and 8 years in the second. The 
normal annual contingent of recruits is about 35,000. 

The country is divided into 12 military areas. To these correspond 11 
divisions and 1 brigade, out of which 4 army corps are organised in time of 
peace. Moreover there are two divisions of cavalry and a number of units 
(telegraphists, railwaymen and engineers), as well as of Anny'Servioe Corps 
directly under the Minister of War. Each division contains three regiments 
of infantry (8 battalions) and one regiment of Mountain Artillery (3 or 4 
batteries). 

The army force during the period of simultaueous service of the two 
classes is composed of 6,0i3 ofl&cers, 60,396 soldiers and 10,110 animals. 

The infantry is armed with the Mannlicher-Schonauer and the Lebel rifle, 
the poly bole guns, Hotchkiss as well as French ones, and the mitrailleuses 
Schwargloze, St. Etienne and Hotchkiss. The artillery is armed with 
mountain guns of 65 mm. and Schneider 75 and 105 m. 1919 and by field 
guns Schneider, M.P.O.F. and Krupp as well as with heavy short guns, 
Schneider 155. 


IL Kavy. 

The Greek Navy is not a force of any considerable importance. The 
principal vessels are as follows : — 


- i 

Launohed 

‘ -si 

p 

Tons 

1 

Armour | 

Principal Armament 

Torpedo 

Tubes 

Horse 

Power 

Is 

Knots 

Belt 

In. 

Gun 

In. 

Glo. Averoffi 

i 

1910 ! 

9,960 

8 


4 9*2; 8 7'6in.;14 8m. 

S 

19,000 

22*6 

Kilfcisi . \ 
Lemnos 1 . / 

1906 ' 

18,000 

9 

12 

4 12in.; 8 8in,; 8 Tin. 

2 ' 

10,000 

17 

Helle2. . 

1912 

2,600 

— 

— 

3 6in.; 1 Sin. , 

2 

7,600 

20*3 


» Porchased 1&14 from the TT.S- Navy. 

2 Orniser purchased 1914, originally built for China. Now fitted for minelaying. 


The old battleships, Speisai, Hydra, and Psara, 5,000 tons, have been 
relegated to harbour training service. There are 11 destroyers, 12 torpedo 
boats, 4 minelayers, 2 submarines, and a variety of miscellaneous craft. 
Four new submarines are approaching completion, and the Giorgios Averojf 
has been completely refitted and modernised. 
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Preliminaiy work has been done on the new arsenal intended to take the 
place of the establishment at Salamis. The cost of the new work was 
estimated at 2,800,000?. _ rt i a 4 . 

The services of a British naval mission to reorganise the Greek fleet 
were lent by the Admiralty, 1927. 

Production and Industry. 

Greece is mainly an agricultural country, and the economic life is 
directly dependent on the products of the soil. Of the total area only one- 
fifth is cultivable. The total area (old Greece) is 6,534,530 hectares 
(16,146,823 acres), made up as follows ; 1,391,503 hectares (3,438,403 a^res) 
is cultivated land; 5,055,122 hectares (12,486,151 acres) is covered by 
mountains ; and 87,905 hectares (217,125 acres) occupied by lakes and 
marshes. Forest area, 1,514,488 hectares (938,982 acres). 

By the draining of Lake Copais, an area of about 53,000 acres has been 
acquired for agricultural purposes. Irrigation and^ drainage can^s, farm 
roads and buildings are being constructed, tree planting is undertaken, and 
the breed of cattle is being improved. 

The acreage and production of the chief crops for two years were as 
follows : — 



Area in Acres 

Production in Metric Tons 


1924 

1025 

1924 

1925 

Wheat . 

Barley . 

Maize . 

Oats 

Tobacco . 

(Jetton . 

New wine 

Currants 

1,166,466 

416,816 

603,408 

158,992 

203,951 

40,658 

808,774 

212,779 

1,162,665 

441,796 

608,769 

252,956 

200,922 

38,676 

281,229 

190,821 

210,227 

98,767 

156,184 

44,701 

60,297 

10,277 

230,126 

185,356 

305,411 

161,240 

172,780 

79,352 

60,827 

10,558 

236,277 

177,777 


The estimated production of the principal crops in 1926 was as follows 
(in metric tons) : — cereals, 790,000 ; wine, 170,000 ; currants, 150,000 ; 
tobacco, 57,000 ; cotton, 20,000 ; figs, 15,000. _ 

Olives are abundant, about 865,000 acres are under cultivation ; olive oil 
production in 1926, 63,045 metric tons, valued at 1,640 million drachmai 
compared with 44,830 metric tons, valued at 896 million tochmai in 1925. 
The production of edible olives amounted to 42,000 tons in 1926, compared 
with 33,300 tons in 1925, Bice is cultivated in Greek Macedonia — odena, 
near Salonika, being the principal centre. Two kinds of cheese are produced 
in Greece— sliced cheese in brine (commercially known as Fetta cheese) 
and head cheese. 

There were in Greece (1925) 200,000 horses, 125,000 mules, 250,000 
asses, 660,000 cattle, 6,000,000 sheep, 3,500,000 goats, and 400,000 pigs. 

Greece has a great variety of mineral deposits, and there are now in force 
about 35 mining concessions embracing a total area of nearly 20, 000 acres. The 
ore and other minerals worked indude iron, copper, zinc, lead, silver, man- 
ganese, aluminium, antimony, tin, nickel, magnesite ore, cobalt, lignite, 
sulphur ochre, and various other earths. The Laurium district, Thessaly, 
Euboea, the Jlgean islands and other parts of Greece yield a large output of 
ores and earths. 

The principal mineral output of all Greece for two years is given as 
follows (in metric tons) ; — 
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— 

1924 

1925 

- 

1924 

1925 

Iron ore 

Iron pyntes . 

Lead . 

Tons 
270,015 1 
7,203 
23,404 1 

Tons 

269,667 

9,616 

34 S87 

Magnesite 

Salt . 

Tons 

58,218 

75,000 

Tons 

00,828 

77,714 


Lignite producuon : in 1921, 168,576 tons; in 1922, 132,233 tons; in 
1923, 117,927 tons; in 1924, 131,109 tons; in 1925, 142,076 metric tons ; 
in 1926, 145,000 ton^. 

Industry is making considerable progress in Greece. The leading 
industrial products are olive oil, wine, textiles, leather, and soap. The 
industrial census of 1920 showed that the country had 33,811 industrial 
concerns, employing 154,633 hands. In 1926 the value of the production 
of food industries was 3,650,000,000 drachma!; tt-xtile industries, 
1,115,200,000 drachma!; chemical, 793,160,000 drachma!; leather, 
728,000,000 drachmai ; metallurgical and mechanical, 278,450,000 
drachma! ; and tobacco, 216,600,000 drachmai. 

Commerce. 


Value of the commerce of Greece (at the average rate of exchange for tbe 
year, viz. : 1922, 166-34 ; 1923, 300*92; 1924, 247*39 ; 1925, 313-40 ; 1926, 
388*70) for five years is as follows : — 


- 

1 1922 1 

1923 1 

1924 1 

1925 

19261 

Imports . 
Exports . 

1 £ ) 

. i 10,055,021 
14,964,045 

£ 1 
20,056,813 
8,457.764 

£ 

32,566,007 

18,246,176 

£ 

81,566,082 

13,884,778 

25.739.000 

13.229.000 


1 For details of 1926 trade, see Aaditions and corrections*” 


Principal special imports and ex}>orts in 1925 and 1924 : — 


Categories. 

Imports 

Exports 


1925 

1924 

1925 

1924 

Living Animals ..... 
Animal Food Products 

Products of the Fisheries . 
Agricultural Products 

OUs 

Forest Products ..... 

Byestnffs and Tanstnffs . 
erode Metals and Ores 

Medicinal and Chemical Products , 
Hides, Skins. Leather, Ounes, and 
Manufacrures thereof . 

Furniture and Manufactures of Wood 
Confection^'ry’a Products, etc. . 
Wines, Spirits, and Beverages . 

Tarns and Textiles 

Hemp Tarns and Goods, Hats, etc. . 
Earthenware and Glassware 

Metals and Ores and Mamifacturos 
thereof ...... 

Musical and Scientific Instruments . 
Paper and Printed Matter, Engrav- 
ing, etc. ..... 

Mis(%llaneoas and Unclassified . . 

I)ra< hmai 
351,305, 8«>5 
372,140,698 
293,332,820 
3,043,219,796 
57,316,459 
4*25,692,016 
17,714,399 
953,347,742 

557.306.032 

147,468,469 
42,046,651 
428,009,208 
7,063,742 
1,099,894,863 
155,0o3 331 
116,280,054 

580,874,920 

87,427,057 

142.872.032 
429,967,831 

Draohniai 
226,882.770 
267.819,490 
200,9.7,847 
2,525,686,523 
6-2,661 784 
298,391.297 
15,020,402 
634.835,897 
434,359,366 

161,122,699 

20,809,798 

465,668,133 

19,012,691 

1.727,854,727 

100,580,502 

66,751,580 

856,623,706 

48,636,474 

139,194,760 

289,906,049 

Drachmai 
64,000 
168,004,173 
8,980,099 
3,212 329,703 
563,508,974 
62,121,215 
9,167,164 
129,511,866 
29,179,500 

2,971,572 

8,068,016 

1,962,208 

239,778,681 

98,672,586 

9,816,679 

676,155 

7,156,758 

929,450 

1,729,4621 

7,237,601 

Drachmai 

3,800 

114,120,039 

3,239,679 

2,608,830,3:6 

231,463,776 

49,243,748 

3,491,546 

98,649,507 

31,694,068 

1,318,439 

1,318,280 

2,884,886 

139,828,500 

76,966,120 

1,597,690 

669,640 

4,266,642 

923,800 

1,477,030 

5,566,184 

Total ; . . • . 

10,209,523,091 

8,053,788,206 

4,541,860,162 

3,276,971,604 





NAVIGATION, SHIPPING — INTERNAL COMMUNICATIONS 9^9 
The trade was distributed, by piincipal countries, as follows : — 


Conntries 

Imports from 

Exports to 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 





1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 





Bracnmai 

Drachma! 

Dracliraai 

Drachraai 

Great Britain . 




1,133,507 

1,168,110 

621,384 

684,894 

Egypt 




205,188 

18i,502 

234,560 

7,993 

United States . 




1,825,989 

1,621,211 

1,078,151 

1,283,830 

Austria . 




51,269 

74,89$ 

6,235 

7.993 

Belgium . 




347,159 

343,^^63 

102,572 

109,005 

Bulgana . 




281,935 

50i»,n04 

56,214 

37,086 

France 




800,354 

840,455 

286,075 

339,217 

Germany . 




826,288 

756,768 

589.563 

1,188,686 

ST?itzerLand 




70,946 

80,091 

1,020 

1,740 

Italy .... 
Netherlands 




1,001 454 
255,817 

738 922 
231,686 

879,028 

188,501 

1.078,937 

184,866 

Rumania . 




021,210 

891.903 

43,212 

40,579 

Russia 




233,967 

264.724 

7,385 

3,817 

Serbia (Yugoslavia) . 




1 331.362 

568,645 

1 35,514 

50,377 

Turkey . 




245,227 

253,407 

' 65,580 

33,697 

Spain 




21,152 

19,557 

3,444 

2,889 

Sweden . . 




75 950 

69,147 

1 8,098 

82,743 

Norway . 




14,553 

20,576 

4,854 

716 

Canada 




324 061 

889,579 

5,215 

5,877 

Czechoslovakia . 




274,081 

470,298 

1,535 

8,810 

All other countries . 




807,991 

506,627 

83,709 

88,420 

Total. 

• 

• 

* 

10,209,508 

10,004,039 

4,541,259 

5,142,822 


The staple article of import from Greece into the United Kingdom (Board 
of Trade Returns) is currants, the value of which amounted in 1926 to 
1,807,6651. Other articles of import in 1926 were: — ^raisins, 126, 950^. ; 
tobacco, 172,236Z. Of the exports from the United Kingdom to Greece in 
1926, cotton piece goods were valued at 851,881Z. ; woollens, 364,7082. ; 
coal, 280,5972. ; iron and steel, 197,8472. ; machinery, 331,7942. 

The total trade between Greece and the United Kingdom for 5 years was 
as follows : — 


- 

1923 

1 1924 

1935 j 1926 


£ 


£ 1 £ 

Imports from Greece to U.K. 

4,690,710 

3,663.723 

2,946,601 2,481,892 , 

Exports to Greece from U.E. 

1 3,822,513 6,867.251 

1 1 1 

6,014,214 3,376,916 | 


Navigation and Shipping. 

The merchant navy of Greece on June 30, 1927, had 731 sailing vessels 
of 59,417 tons and 472 steamers of 942,885 tons. In 1926, 31,117 vessels 
of 18,417,294 tons entered the ports ot Greece. 


Internal Communications. 

There are about 8,611 miles of roads in Old and New Greece, and 570 
miles under construction. There is a canal (opened November 9, .1893) 
across the Isthmus of Corinth (about 4 miles). In 1924, 2,307 steamers 
of 459,486 tons and 2,068 sailing vessels of 46,833 tons passed through the 
canal. 
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Railways^ open for traffic in 1926 for a length of about 1,940 miles. 
Principal^ lines ; — State Railway, 883 miles ; Piraeus- Athens-Pelopon- 
nesus railway, 462 miles ; the Thessalian Railway, 142 miles ; Athens- 
Piraeus railway, 6 miles ; Attica Railway, 51 miles ; North-Western Railway, 
46 miles; Salonica-Gevgheli, 49 miles ; Salonica-Monastir, 136 miles ; 
Salonica-Bedeagats, 215 miles. Before the war with Turkey (1912-13) Greece 
was completely isolated by land from the rest of Europe, but on May 8, 
1916, the railway was completed between Gida, on the S^onica-Monastir 
line, and Papapuli, on the Thessalian frontier, a distance of 66 miles, 
whereby Greece was linked up with the European railroads. The railway 
system has been extended by the inclusion of the lines in Western 
Thrace. The Government has also purchased from England for two million 
francs the Salonika- Angista-Stavros line, 76 miles long, which was built 
by the British during the war. The lines are State-owned and State-con- 
trolled, except the Piraeus- Athens-Peloponnesus, Attica, North-Western, 
and Thessalian Railways. In 1925 there were 217 miles of new lines under 
construction. The operating revenues of the State railways in 1926 reached 
262,065,896 drachmai, and other revenues 1,090,916 drachmai, while 
operating expenses were 250,055,385 drachmai, the net income for the year 
being 18,091,427 drachmai. 

The telegraph lines on December 31, 1926, had a length of 11,527 miles, 
with 29,801 miles of wire and 4,015 miles of cable. The number of offices 
was 2,066. They dispatched 4,926,479 inland telegrams, and 504,896 
international. 


In 1926 there were 256 miles of urban telephone lines with 3,386 miles 
of wire, and 3,890 miles of inter- urban lines with 6,781 miles of wire. The 
number of subscribers was 5,4X7, and the number of offices 14. 

Of post offices there existed at the end of 1926, 1,067, and there passed 
through the post in that year; — Inland post '.—letters, 41,784,345; post- 
cards, 2,207,386 ; printed matter, journals and samples, 17,031,766 ; postal 
orders, 687,507, of a total value of drachmai 402,869,245 ; parcels, 567,628. 
Foreign postal service (dispatched) letters, 12,273,668; post-cards, 
1,160,784; printed matter and journals, 2,323,938; postal orders, 82; 
samples, 222,048; parcels, 15,602. Foreign postal service (received): — 
letters, 12,017,196; post-cards, 1,211,3015 journals and other printed 
paper, 5,234,657 ; samples, 618,752 ; parcels, 119,876 : money orders, 
1,262, of a total value of drachmai 1,727,878. 


Baaiking and Credit. 

The National Bank (founded in 1841) was authorised to issue bank 
notes, the amount being increased each time the privilege of the bank was 
extended. The last extension is to December 31, 1950. On March 31, 
1927, the total bank-note circulation amounted to 4,972,812,820 drachmai. 

Money, Weights and Measures, 

Greece entered the Latin Monetary Union in 1868. 

The Drachma^ of 100 leptd, is equivalent to the French franc (25*225 
frai^ = IZ. sterling), 100 new drachmai = 112 old drachmai. 

» January 80, 1898, the gold coins of Great Britain, 

Austria, Germany, Denmark, Russia, Spain, Turkey, Egypt, and the United 
States axe accepted by Treasury and by private persons as legal tender, 
one-ioutth per cent, being deducted from their nominal value. 

In^ptember, 1898, it was announced that it had been decided to intro- 
duce the metric system as regards measures of length, weight, and capacity. 
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In 1922 the metric system was made compulsory. The use of the Gregorian 
Calendar has been authorised as from JMarch 1, 192S. 

The old weights and measures are still met with. The principal are 

1 oke = 400 drams = 2*832 lbs. 

1 kantar = 44 okes = 124*608 lbs. 

1 pii = 27 inches. 

1 stremma = *2471 acres. 

Diplomatic Representatlyes. 

1. Or Greece in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordina^'y mid Minister Plenipotentiary. — DemetriuSj 
Oaclamanos (appointed October 10, 1922). 

Gouhisellor. — K. A. Oollas. 

Secretary — Jean A. Romanos. 

Naval and Air AttachA, — Oapt. D.^ Papalexopoulos, O.M.G. 

Consul-General, — Demetrius Sophianos. 

There are consular officers of Greece at London, Birmingham, Cardiff, 
Dublin, Glasgow, and various other towns. 

2. Of Great Britain in Greece. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Sir Percy Loraine, 
Bart., K.C.M G. (appointed December 22, 1926). 

Secreta/ries.^'D. Mackillop, Shirley 0. Atchley, R. A. Gallop, and 
Attach^ Leonard Bower. 

Commercial Secretary . — R. M. A. E. Turner, O.B.E. 

Naval Attach4,--Oti'^t, 0. D. Burke, R.N. 

Military AUacM . — Lt. Col. F. L.H. Giles, C.B.E., D.S.O., R.E. 

Consul-General at Salonica. — H. L. Rabino, O.B.E, 

There are also British Consular representatives at Athens, Piraeus, 
Candia, Canea, Corfu, Patras, Samos, Yolo, Zante, Cephalonia, Syria, and 
Mitylene. 

Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerniiig Greece. 

1. Oeficial Publications. 

Recensement de la population de 18 Becembre 1920.— Hecenseiuent Anicole de la 
Vieille Grece, de 1911, vol. 11 (Superficie—Effectif du Wtail— D6noinbrement des arbres). — 
Stati3tiq.ue annuelle du Rendement Agricole etc. de la Gr6ce.— Bulletins du mouvement 
de la navigation de Gr^oe avec I'^tranger. — ^Bulletins mensuels du commerce special de la 
Grfece avec les pays strangers. — ^R6sultat8 statistiques du recensement des ouvriers 
d'Athenes et du Pir4e, effectuS le 25 Fdvrier 1917. — Rapport sur le Recensement des 
entreprises indostri^es de 18 Decembre 1920. 

Compte Rendu (annuel) des operations de la Commission Flnanciere Internationale. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Aminal. London. 

Greece (Foreign Office Peace Books). London, 1920. 

2. Non-Oefioial Publications. 

Abbott (G. F.), Turkey, Greece, and the Great Powers. London, 1017.— Greece and the 
Allies, 1914-1922. London, 1922. 

Ancel (J,), Peuples et Nations des Balkans. Paris, 1926. 

Andreopoulos (Stavros), Memoirs on the Greek Revolution, written by Photios 
Ohrysanthdpoulos or Photdkos. 2 vols. [In Greek.] Athens, 1900, 

Annual of the British School at Athens (Archseology). London. 

Baedeker* s Greece. 4th ed, Leipzig, 1909. 

Baud-Bovy (D.) and BoUsonnae (P.), In Greece: Journeys by Mountain and Valley. 
(Translated from the French). London, 1922. 

Bent (J. Th.), Modem Life and Thought Amongst the Greeks, London, 1891.— The 
Cydades : Life Amongst the Insular Greeks. London, 1885. 

Boiasonnas (F.), Editor, Lluiage de la Gr&ce. U vols. Geneva, 192L— Des Cyclades 
en Oi^te, augre du vent. Geneva, 1919.— In Greece : Journeys by Mountain and Valley, 
Geneva, 1920. 
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BosaTiquet (Mrs. B, C.), Days in Attica. London, 1914. 

Drcncn (A.), Greece Old and New. London, 1927. 

Cassavettt (D. J.). Hedas and the Balkan Wars, London, 1914. 

Dell (A.), Isles of Gr^-ece, London, 1926. 

Desekamps (G ),La Gr^ce d’aujourd’hui. Paris, 1910. 

Dubois (M.), et Guy (C.), Alhnm Gdographiqne. Vol. III. Paris, 1899. 

Driavlt (Edonard) and L'Beriticr (Michel), Histoire Diplomatique de la Grece. Five 
Volumes. Pans, 1926 

Foug'eres (G.), Grece. (Joanne'ff Guide Series). Paris, 1909. 

Fmngulis (A. F.) La Grece et la Crise Mondiale. Paris, 1926. 

Garnett (Lucy M.), Greece of the Hellenes. London, 1914. 

Qobineau (Comte de). Deux Etudes snr la Grece Modeme. Pails, 1905. 

Greco-Turkish Warof 1897. Prom Official Sources. By a German Staff Officer. [Eng. 
Trans.] London, 1898. 

Gnerb^ (H. A.), The Story of the Greeks. London, 1898. 

Sasluck (F. W.), Athos and its Monaateries. London, 1924, 

Sickens (B ), The Near Bast (Dalmatia, Greece, and Con'«tantinoplo). London, 1913. 
laambert (G.), L’ Independence Grecqne et I’Europe. Paris, 1900. 

Lardy (B.), La Gt<erre Greco*Tur.que. Paris, 1^99. 

Lefeuvre-Meaulle (H.), La Gr6ce Economique et Financl^re. Paris, 1916. 

Luke (EL C.), The Fringe of the East. London, 1913. 

Macmillan’s Guides : ‘'Guide to Greene, the Archipelago, Constantinople, the Coasts of 
Asia Minor, Crete, Cyprus, &c.” 4th ed. London, 1908. 

Harden (P. S.), Greece and the Aegean Lslands. London, 1907. 

Martin (P. P.), Greece of the Twentieth Century. London, 1912, 

Miller (W.), Greek Life in Town and Country. London, 1906. — History of the Greek 
People (1821-1921). London, 1922. 

Murray* a Handbook for Greece. 7th ed. London, 1905. 

Myers (J, L.), ‘The Dodecanese,' in The Geographical Journal for December. 1920. 
PapantondlAs (S. A.), Cretic^. : a Collection of Documents relating to the Insurrection. 
1897-8 (in Greek). Canea, 1901. 

Papparigopoulos (K.), History of the Hellenic Nation. 2nd ed., 5 vols. (In Greek). 
Athens, 1886. 

Philippson (A.), Thessalien und Epirus. Berlin, 1897.— Griechenland und seine Stel- 
lung im Orient. Leipzig, 1897.— Beitrage zur griechischen Inselwelt. Leipzig, 1901. 
Phillips (W . A.), The Greek War of Independence, 1821-83. London, 1897. 

Platykas, (R. D.), La Grece pendant la Guerre de 1914-18. Berne, 1918. 

PsUakis (B.), History of Crete. (In Greek.) 8 vols. Canea, 1909—1910. 

Risai (P.), La Vibe Convoitee, Salonique. Paris, 1918. 

Schevill (F.), The Balkan Peninsula and the Near East. London, 1922. 

Seignobos (C,), Hiatoire politique de TBurope Contemporaine. Paris, 1897. Eng. Trans. 
2 vols. London, 1900. 

Strupp (Charles). La Situation Internationale de la Gr6ce (1821—1917). Zurich, 1918. 
Symonds(J, A.), Sketches and Studies in Italy and Greece. 3 vols. 2nd ed. London, 
1898. 

Toynbee (A. J.), and others. The Balkans. Oxford and London, 1915. 

Tozer(H. F.), Lectures on the Geography of Greece, London, 1873.— The Islands of the 
JIgean. Oxford, 1890. 

Trevor-Batiye (A.), Crete : its Scenery and Natural Features, in the Geographical Jow-ncd 
for September, 1919- 

Trikouves (S ), History of the Greek Revolution. [In Greek.] 4 vols. London, 1860. 
Tsouderoa (B, J ), Le Relfevement Economique de la Grece. Pans, 1920. 

Folonalna (M. D.), The Island of Roses and her Eleven Sisters [The Aegean Islands]. 
London, 1922. 

Wace (A. J. B.) & Thompson (M. S.), The Nomads of the Balkans, London, 1914. 
ZapeUoni (F.), La Grecia flnanzioria ed economica. Rome, 1917. 


GUATEMALA. 

(Republioa 3>e Guatemala.) 

Gonstitiitioii and Goveinment, 

The Eeiiublic of Guatemala, established on March 21, 1847, after having 
formed part for twenty-six years of the Confederation of Central America, is 
governed under a Constitution proclaimed December, 1879, and modified 
October, 1885, November, 1887, October, 1889, and July, 3 903. By its terms the 
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legislative power is vested in a National Assembly, consisting of representa- 
tives (one for every 20,000 inhabitants) chosen by universal suffrage for four 
years, and a Council of State of 13 members, partly elected by the National 
Assembly, partly appointed by the President of the Republic. The execu- 
tive is vested in a President, elected for six years. On May 27, 1927, the 
Eoreign Ministers of Guatemala, Honduras and Salvador signed a convention 
binding the three countries to a unified foreign policy in the recognition of 
governments, declarations of war and other matters ; this has been ratified 
by Salvador. 

President of the Repithlic . — General Lazaro Chacon (December 1926). 

The administration is carried on, under the President, by the heads of seven 
departments — of Foreign Affairs, Government and Justice, Finance and 
Public Credit, Public Instruction, Public Works, War, and Agriculture. 

Area and Population. 

Area estimated at 109,724 sq. kilometres, or 42,353 English sq[uare 
miles. In 1903 the population was 1,842,134; and according to the 1920 
census it was 2,004,900. About 60 per cent, are pure Indians, most of the 
remainder being half-caste, there being very few descendants of Europeans, 
Guatemala is administratively divided into 22 departments. 

' *' S' Capital of the Republic and seat of the government is Guatemala, with 
115,928 inhabitants, acccording to census of 1921, almost all ladinos or 
descendants of Europeans. Earthquakes from December 25, 1917, to 
January 24, 1918, almost completely destroyed the city. Other towns are 
Quezaltenango, 30,125, Coban, 26,774, and Zacapa, 18,094. 

Religiou aud lustructiou. 

Roman Catholicism is the prevailing religion ; but all other creeds have 
complete liberty of worship. Guatemala has an archbishopric. 

In 1926-27 there were 9,909 primary schools with 3,212 teachers, and 48 
professional, normal, secondary and special schools. The number of pupils 
enrolled in the primary schools was 103,859, and the average attendance 
80,997. The University of Guatemala, established in 1910, was suppressed, 
but there survived a School of Law, a School of Medicine and Surgery and a 
School for Engineering, and finally a decree was issued re-establishing the 
University as from January 15, 1928. The National Central Institute confers 
degrees which are recognised in all the Central American Republics. Among 
the other institutions are a School of Handicraft for Women, a National Con- 
servatoire of Music, a School of Art, and a College of Pharmacy and Natural 
Sciences. Total expenditure on education in 1926, 1,170,346 quetzales. 
The national library contains 19,400 volumes. 

Justice and Crime. 

Justice is administered in a supreme court, 6 appeal courts, and 26 courts 
of first instance. In all the municipalities there are Justices of Peace. 


Pinance. 

Ordinary revenue and expenditure in currency ; — 



1922-28 

1928-24 

1924-26 

1926-26 

1926-27 

Revenue . 
Expenditure 

Pesos 

306,810,074 , 
348,489,901 

Pesos 

385,874,260 

396,121,975 

Pesos 

466,190,332 

471,969,8411 

Pesos 

610,470,660 

583,191,640 

Pesos 

693.320.820 

702.956.820 


•K SL 
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Principal items of expenditures for 1927-28 as authoriiied are, in quetzals 
Interior, 2, 004, <355 ; Treasury, including debt service, 2,800,004 ; War, 
1,436,599 ; Education, 1,682,425 ; and Agi'iculturc, 1,279,009. Total, all 
items, 11,031,102 quetzals. 

On December 31, 1926, the outstanding amount of the 4 per cent. External 
Debt of 1896 was 936,7002. Certificates in respect of unpaid interest bring 
the total up to 1,779,3232. The internal debt on December 31, 1926, 
amounted to 256,132,756 i>esos, and 6,626,574 dollars gold. 

Defence. 

Military service is compulsory between the ages of 18 and 50. By the 
Washington Convention of February 7, 1923, between the 5 States of Central 
America, Guatemala agreed to limit her standing army in time of peace to 
5,200 men. The approximate strength of the reserves in 1923 was 40,000. 

Military budget 1927, 1,436,600 quetzales. 

Production and Industry. 

The Cordilleras divide Guatemala into two unequal drainage areas, of 
which the Atlantic is much the greater. The Pacific slope, though com- 
paratively narrow, is exceptionally well watered and fertile between the 
altitudes of 1,000 and 5,000 feet, and is the most densely settled part of the 
Republic. The Atlantic slope is sparsely populated and has little of com- 
mercial importance beyond the timber cutting of the Peten, coffee cultivation 
of Cohan region, and banana raising of the Motagua Yalley and Lake Izabal 
district. 

The soil in general is exceedingly fertile and agiiculture is the most 
important industry. The principal crop is coffee, of which there are 1,600 
plantations under cultivation, covering an area of 162,666 acres in 1923, and 
containing some 450,000,000 coffee trees ; coffee exports in 1926-7, 647,965 bags 
totalling 93,502,392 lbs. in weight ; estimated exports for 1927-8, 89,000,000 
lbs. Germans own and control between 30 and 40 per cent, of the coffee 
plantations of Guatemala. Next to coffee, sugar is the most important crop ; 
the area in 1923 was 26,579 acres j average annual yield is 42,000,000 lbs. 
of white sugar, and about 100,000,000 lbs. of brown sugar. Other crops are 
rice, maize, and bananas. Guatemala has almost a monopoly of the chicle 
gum which is used for chewing in the United States ; exports in 1926 were 
valued at 716,000 dollars. On the high plateaux the area of the cattle- 
grounds (potreros) is about 758,640 acres. 

The forest area has an extent of 1,316,482 acres. The department of 
Petdn is rich in mahogany and dye woods, for which there is a ready market 
in the United States. 

There are silver, gold, copper, iron and lead mines, but owing to the 
lack of transport, mining is little developed. Chrome was discovered in 
1916. 

Commerce. 


Taiue of the commerce in pounds sterling for 5 years : — 


1922 

1 1928 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Imposts 
}fixp)6rts ; 

£ 

2,150,334 
, . 2,828 083 

£ 

2,752,699 
i 2,945,106 

£ 

8,654,291 

4,891,456 

£ 

4,813,555 

6,108,384 

£ 

4,602,110 

6,798,609 
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The values of the principal imports and exports in U.S. dollars for 
2 years were ; — 


Imports 

1925 

192«^ 

Exports 

1925 

1926 

Cotton 

Woollen 

Silk .... 
Artificial Silk . 
Leather 

Drugs .... 
Petroleum . 

Total (including all 
others) 

Dollars 

4,911,700 

491.600 
420,200 

241,000 

473.600 
241,000 

Dollars 
4,517,064 
721,060 
2^0,8b9 
502,008 
364,068 
i 608,498 
1,939,646 

Cofifee 

Chicle 

Timber , 

Hides . . 

Bananas . 

Sugar 

Honey 

Total (including all 
others) 

Dollars 

24,0SS,5s2 

588,858 

645,334 

147,048 

2,674,783 

677,712 

93,029 

Dollars 

23,388,521 

717,885 

278,010 

195,852 

2,780,533 

788,105 

128,356 

23,893,876 

23,010,552 

19,663,959 

28,968,050 


In 1926, 54*10 per cent, of the imports came from the United States, 
12*74 per cent, from Great Britain, 12*22 per cent, from Germany, and 9*29 
per cent, from Mexico. In 1926, 53*87 per cent, of the exports went to the 
United States, 81*65 per cent, to Germany, and 8*78 to Holland. 

Total trade between Guatemala and the U.K. for 5 years (according to 
Board of Trade returns) 



1928 

1924 

1925 i 

1926 

1927 

Imports from Guatemala to U.K. 
Exports to Guatemala from U.£. 

A 

90,973 

864,491 

£ 

109,245 

587,286 

159,987 

536,980 

£ 

59,598 

608,250 

£ 

70,878 

434,028 


Shipping and Oornmnnications. 

In 1926, tonnage of vessels entered, 1,723,757 tons (151 ships being 
British, 107 German, 184 Norwegian and 272 American), and of vessels 
cleared, 1,703,132 tons. The chief ports on the Atlantic side are Puerto 
Barrios and Livingston ; on the Pacific side, San J os^ and Champerico. 

The International Railway of Central America was incorporated in 1912 
and represents a consolidation of the Guatemala Railway (198 miles), the 
Guatemala Central Railway (189 miles), the Occidental Railway (51 miles), 
and the Ocos Railway (22 miles). Control was purchased by American 
capital in 1924. The company’s main linos at present extend from Puerto 
Barrios to Guatemala City, a distance of 198 miles, thence to San Jos4 de 
* Guatemala, on the Pacific Ocean, a distance of 74 miles. The company 
receives subsidies from the Governments of Guatemala and Salvador for 
construction, and controls a railway mileage of 652 miles. The Salvador 
division of 40 miles is operated separately. The Government of Guatemala 
may purchase the lines alter the year 2002 at a price to be decided by 
arbitration. The lines located in Salvador may be purchased after June, 
1978, by the Government of that country at an arbitrated price. After 
the year 2006 Salvador will receive the lines without indemnity. In 
1914 the International Railways of Central America acquired by purchase 
a 60-mile railroad extending trom Santa Maria, on the main line between 
Guatemala City and Sao Jos4 de Guatemala, to Las Cruces. The same 
year it built an extension from Las Cruces to Ayutla, a distance of 45 miles. 
Ayutla is on the border of Mexico ; Suchiate, in Mexico, being on the 
other side of the river Suchiate, which forms the boundary between the 
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two countries. It has also projected a line to run from Zacapa to Santa Ana 
in Salvador. It is stated that when this and other lines in Central America, 
projected or under construction, are completed, a direct through route will 
be afforded between Yera Cruz, Mexico, and Panama and Colon, extending 
along the western portion of Central America through the five Republics of 
Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. A Los Altos 
railway, in Western Guatemala, was commenced in July 1926. All roads 
are of 3 ft. gauge. 

There are many good roads, and many bridges have been recently built. 
Motor traffic is possible almost everywhere during nine months of the year. 

There were in 1925, 362 post-offices, through which ppsed 28,502,499 
letters, &c. ; revenue in 1925, 11,261,380 pesos ; expenditure, 24,739,046 
pesos. In 1925 the national telegraph lines had a length of 4,267 miles, 
and the telephones 2238 miles. There were 261 telegraph offices and 87 
central telephone stations ; number of telephones in use, 1992. In 1925, 
the revenue for the combined telegraph and telephone systems was 11,261,380 
pesos ; expenditure, 24,739,046 pesos. 

Money, Weights, and Measnres. 

The creation of the Central Bank of Guatemala, wdth an authorised 
capital of 10,000,000 quetzals and the exclusive right to issue paper money 
for 10 years, was decreed on June 30, 1926. 

Other important banks are: Pacific Bank and Tnist Co. (1927), paid-up 
capital, 1,000,000 dollars; Bank of Guatemala (1895) ; International Bank 
of Guatemala (1877) ; American Bank (1895) ; Western Bank of Quezal- 
tenango (1881) ; Agricultural Mortgage Bank. 

The unit of currency is the gold qiidzalf equal to the United States dollar. 
Gold coins in circulation, 20, 10, and 5 quetzals ; quatzal notes in circula- 
tion, 100, 20, 5, 2, and 1. Silver coins are in circulation of the value of 
1, and i quetzals, and 10 cents, and 5 cents. The inconvertible paper 
currency has been stabilised at the rate of 60 pesos to the quetzal. Notes 
in circulation (no longer issued) for 500, 100, 50, 25, 20, 5 and 1 pesos, and 
there are copper-aluminium coins for 5, 1, and J pesos, and for 1 cent. 

The Spanish Libra of 16 ounces . . = 1 '014 lb. avoirdupois. 

,, of 25 libras . . = 25*35 lb. „ 

,, Quintal of 8iVToha.8 . . .= 101*40 ,, 

,, ToTieZada of 20 quintals . . = 18*10 cwt. 

,, Fanega = IJ imperial bushels. 

The metric system has been officially adopted. 

Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Guatemala in Gebat Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, — Sr. Dr. don Jos4 
Matos. (Appointed 1927.) 

There are also Consular representatives at Glasgow, Liverpool, London, 
Southampton, Birmingham, Cardiff, Grimsby. 

2. Of Great Britain in Guatemala. 

Envoy Extraordinary, Minister Plenipotentiary, and Consul-General . — 
H. A. Grant Watson. (Appointed February 8, 1928.) 

Naval AttacliL — Captain the Hon. A. Stopford, C.M.G., R,N. 

There is a British Consul at Quezaltenango ; Yice-Consuls at Livingston, 
Puerto Barrios, and San Jose. 
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Statistical aad other Books of Reference concerning G-natemaJa 

1. Official Publications. 

Depaxtuaent of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual Senes. London. 

Informe de la Direccion de Estadistica. Annual. Guatemala. 

Infornie de la Secretaria de Pomento. Annual. Guatemala. 

Reports of the various Government Departments. Annual. Guatemala. 

Movimiento de poblacion habido en los pueblos de la republics de Guatemala. Annual. 
Guatemala. 

Resefia de los progresos alcanzados en los ramos de Terrenes Perrocariles, Carretera, 
Puentes, Comunicaciones por Oorreo, Telegrafo y Telefono, y Produccion Agricola 
Guatemala. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Brigham (T.), Guatemala. The Land of the Quetzal. London, 1887. 

Caille (Alexih^ Au Pays du Prmtemps etemel : La Guatemala et son avenir econo- 
mique. Paris, 1914, 

Fife (D.) Guatemala and the States of Central America. London, 1913. 

Keane (A H.), Central and South America. In Stanford’s Compendium. New Issue. 
London, 1901. 

Mefia (J, V.), Geografia desenptiva de la Republics de Guatemala, Guatemala, 1922. 

Niederlim (G ), The Republic of Guatemala. Philadelphia, 1898. 

Report of Committee of Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders. 

Sapper (K.), Das nordliche Mittel-Amerika. Reisen und Studien, 1888-95. Brunswick, 
1897. — Ueber Gebirgsbau und Boden des Nordlichen Mittelamerika. Brganzungsheft, 
Petermann’s Mitteil. Gotha, 1899. — Mittelamenkanische Reisen und Studien aus den 
Jahren 1888 bis 1900. Braunschweig, 1902. — In den Vulcangebieten Mittelamenkas und 
Westindiens. Stuttgart, 1905. 

Seler (Caecilie), Auf alten Wegen in Mexico und Guatemala, 1895-97. Berlin, 1900.— 
Wissenschaftliche Brgebmsse einer Reise durch Mexico und Guatemala. Part I, Berlin, 
1901. 

Stephan (0. H.), Le Guatemala Bconomique. Paris, 1906. 

Stoll (Otto), Guatemala. Reisen und Schilderimgen aus den Jahren 1878-83. Leipzig, 
1886. 

Villacorta (J. A.), Monografla del Departamento de Guatemala. Guatemala, 1926. 

Winter (N. O.), Guatemala and her People of To-day. Boston, 1909. 


HAITI. 

(RiPUBLiQUB d’Haiti.) 

ConstitntioR aad Government. 

The Republic of Haiti, formerly a French colony, was proclaimed indepen- 
dent January 1, 1804, and is now governed under a Constitution ratified 
on June 12, 1918. Pending the creation of a Senate and a Chamber of 
Deputies, the legislative and executive power are exercised by a Council of 
State composed of twenty-one members appointed by the President, and 
holding oflSce during his pleasure. The President is elected by the Council 
of State for a period of four years. 

President of the MepuhUc , — Louis Bomo ; elected April 10, 1922 ; 
assumed office, May 15, 1922. Re-elected April 12, 1926, for a further 
period of four years. 

The administration of the Republic is carried on, under the President, 
by ten departments supervised by five Secretaries of State. The President 
receives an annual salary of 24, 000 dollars. 

In November, 1915, both Houses of the Haitian Congress ratified a 
treaty with the United States by which the latter agreed to assist in the 
establishment of responsible, orderly government. The treaty provides for 
a number of American Advisers to the Haitian Government, appointed by 
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the President of Haiti on the recommendation of the President of the United 
States ; these supervise the constabulary, finances, public health, public 
works, and agricultuie. 

Area and Population. 

The area of the Republic, which embraces the western portion of the 
island of Haiti— the larger but less populated eastern division forming the 
Dominican Republic — is estimated at 10,204 ^ English square miles. 
The inhabitants were estimated to number 960,000 in 1887 ; the ecclesiastical 
estimate, based on parish registers, in 1909 put the number at 2,079,700. 
On January 1, 1927, the estimated population was 2,300,200, excluding 

3.000 white foreign residents and the military forces of the United States. 
The majority of the i)opulation are Negroes ; there are also great numbers of 
Mulatto Haitians, the descendants of the former French settlers. Capital, 
Porto- au-Prince, with 125,000 inhabitants, situated on a large bay, and 
possessed of an excellent harbour. Cap Haitien has an estimated popu- 
lation of about 22,000 ; Cayes and Jacmel about 12,000 each ; Gonaives, 

10.000 ; Port de Paix, 5,000. The oflicial language of the country is 
French, though most of the common people speak a dialect known as Creole 
French. 

Religion and Instruction. 

The religion is Roman Catholicism. There is an archbishop with 4 
suffra^n bishops. The Catholic clergy are French. 

Public elementary education is free, the country being divided into 24 
inspectors’ districts. The sum allotted for public instruction amounts to 
nearly 1,000,000 dollars annually, chiefly for agricultural education, but 
the ^ucational system is still very imperfect, especially in rural districts. 
In 1910 education was made compulsory. In the 6 national lycees in 
1925-26 there were 1,042 pupils, in 11 private secondarj'’ schools, 3,219 
pupils; in 14 national primary schools, under friars, 5,820 pupils; and in 
34, under nuns, 7,440 pupils. During 1925-26, 53 private rural primary 
schools had 4,105 pupils, and 86 private city primary schools 5,517 ; 417 
national rural primary schools, 25,348 pupils ; 115 religious national rural 
primary schools, 5,868 pupils; 240 national urban primary schools, 24,462 
pupils. 

Justice. 

Justice is administered by a Court of Cassation and by lower courts. 
All the judges are nominated by the President and are irremovable. 

Finance, 

About 90 per cent, of the revenue of Haiti is derived from customs, 
paid in American gold on exports and imports. In 1925-26 debt charges 
absorbed 23*41 per cent, of revenue. 

The following table shows the revenue and expenditure for five years (in 
United States dollars) : — 



1921-22 

1922-2S 

1 

1923-24 

1924-25 

! 1025-26 

Bevenue 

Esipenditure .... 

4,992,959 

7,965,182 

6,390,020 

6,112,028 

6.5R0,464 

6,843,099 

8,097,683 

7,848,640 

9,072,980 

8,186,146 


In October 1922, the Haitian Government signed a contract with the 
National City Company and the National City Bank of New York for a 
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tliirty*year 6 per cent, bond issue of the nominal value of 16,000,000 dollars, 
secured by a second charge on the customs and. a first charge on the 
internal revenues. The Haitian Government received 14,755,253 dollars or 
92 per cent, of the nominal value. The proceeds of the loan have been used 
for the conversion of the two external loans in France, the cash settlement 
of outstanding debts and for ]>ablic works. A second loan was secured in 
1923 for 2,660,000 dollars to meet the default on the government-guaranteed 
National Raihvay Bond.s. The internal debt comprises a 6 per cent, thirty- 
year loan, which is due in 1953, and the portion of the fiduciary currency of 
the government uncovered by reserves. The loan was for 5,000,000 dollars ; 
the outstanding balance of September 30, 1926, was 3,955,015 dollars. The 
fiduciary currency in excess of reserves amounts to 1,046,465 dollars. 

On August 31, 1927, the total debt was 19,941,400 dollars. 

Defence. 

An armed constabulary (Gendarmerie d'Haiti), both urban and rural, 
was instituted in 1916. The officers are in part drawn from the United 
States Marine Corps and Navy. The establishment consists of 183 officers 
and 2,637 non-commissioned officers and men. 

Production. 

The industries of Haiti are mainly agricultural, and the most important 
product is coffee of excellent quality grown by peasants; 78,685,094 lb. 
were exported in 1926. Cocoa is grown extensively and cotton is exported 
in increasing quantities (6,681,881 lb. in 1926). The cultivation of tobacco 
is extending. Sugar is likewise grown, and there are 2 sugar-making es- 
tablishments. Export in 1926-27, 21,650,200 lb. An extensive sugar central, 
foimded with American capital, has been constructed near Port-au-Prince. 
Rum and other spirits are distilled but not exported ; the rum is of a 
pperior quality. Logwood is an important product (95,808,161 lb. exported 
in 1926), and other valuable woods are now exported. Cattle breeding is 
encouraged. 

Haiti possesses considerable mineral resources quite undeveloped. Gold, 
silver, copper, iron, antimony, tin, sulphur, coal, kaolin, nickel, gypsum, 
limestone and porphyry are found but are little worked. 

Commerce. 


Imports and Exports for 4 years ; — 


1 

Imports 

Exports 

- 

Imports 

Exports 

1928-24 

1924-26 

JJoUars 

14,696,128 

20,287,565 

Dollars 

14,176,822 

19,403,762 

1925-26 

1920-27 

Dollars 

18.851.400 

15.751.400 

DoUars 

20.184.000 

15.299.000 


In 1925-26 imports of cotton and cotton goods were 4,806,600 dollars, 
and of iron and steel goods, 958, 3Q1 dollars. Exports of coffee m 1925-26 
were 16,324,320 dollars (10,361,732 doUars in 1923-24). Exports of sugar 
were 680,600 dollars. ^ ^ 

The value of imports into Haiti from various countries for the year 
1925-26 were as foUows From the United States, 14,030,158 dollars 
(74-22 per cent.); from Great Britain, 1,369,000 doilars (7*24 per cent.) ; 
from France, 1,377,782 dollars (7*27 per cent); Germany, 878,249 dollars 
(4-63 per cent). Of the exports, 1,377,767 dollars went to the United 
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States (6*82 per cent.); 13,186,366 dollars to France (65*32 per cent.); 
659,911 dollars to the United Kingdom (3*29 per cent.); 1,060,923 dollars 
to Belgium (5*25 per cent.); 493,527 dollars to Germany (2*44 per cent.), 
and 1,613,961 dollars to Denmark (7*09 per cent.). 

Total trade between Haiti and the U.K. for 5 years (Board of Trade 
Returns) : — 



1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 


£ 

& 

& 

£ 

£ 

Imports 

184,305 

199.401 

223,915 

201,446 

162,456 

Exports 

260,880 

253,602 

428,980 

228,249 

181,656 


SMpping and Communications. 

In 1925-26 there entered and cleared at the port of Port-au-Prince 408 
steam and 27 sailing vessels of 1,001,007 tons. By tonnage and registry 
they were: American, 598,109 tons; Dutch, 135,683 tons; British, 83,791 
tons ; French, 75,116 tons ; German, 58,156 tons. Several lines of steamers 
(French, Dutch, and Norwegian) connect the ports of Haiti with New York. 

Port-au-Prince is connected with Cap Haiti en by a road 169 miles long, 
and with Mirebalais and Lascahobas by a road 33 miles long. Total length 
of motor road in 1924 was 646 miles. A light railway has been constructed 
from Port-au-Prince to Lake Assuei (28 tniles), and to Leogane (22 miles), 
hut the 'traffic is small. The ‘National Railroad of Haiti' runs from Port- 
au-Prince to Verrettes, distance 85 miles. Port-au-Prince has 5 miles of 
tramway. The two railroads, the National and the P.C.S. (Compagnie des 
Chemins de Fer de la Plains de Oul de Sac) are both American-owned. 

The principal towns are connected by the Government telegraph system. 
A cable runs &om the Mole St. Nicholas to Santiago de Cuba and from the 
Mole to Port-au-Prince, and also to Cap Haitien, whence it runs to Puerto 
Plata (Santo Domingo) and to New York and South America. The All- 
America Cables has a cable to Haiti. 

There were 95 post offices in 1925. Haiti joined the Postal Union in 
1880. 

Port-au-Prince has a modern automatic telephone exchange ; 1,200 miles 
of telephone cables connect 46 commercial and 17 local exchanges. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The Banque Nationale de la Repuhlique d’Haiti, established October 21, 
1910, with a capital of 10,000,000 francs (present capital, 2,000,000 dollars), 
underl^akes to render services to the Government in respect of loans and 
other matters ; it has a monopoly of the note issue. In 1916, the National 
City Bank of New York purchased control over this bank. In 1919 the 
Royal Bank of Canada established a branch at Port-au-Prince. 

The unit of currency is the Gourde which has a fixed value in relation 
to United States currency, i.e. 1 gourd® is equivalent to 20 cents U.S. 
currency. There were in circulation on September 30, 1926, 12,275,000 
gourdes of notes guaranteed by the Banque Nationale aud of fiduciary 
nickel and copper coins. It is also estimated that there are United States 
notes to the value of 1,600,000 dollars in circulation in the coast towns. 

The metric system of weights and measures came into use officially on 
October 1, 1920, and by a residential decree of May 9, 1922, was made 
obligatory in all operations after July 1, 1922. 
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Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Haiti in Great Britain. 

Minister Plenipotentiary , — August Magloire (1925). 

Consul. — J. G. Dalzell. 

There are Consuls at Belfast, CardifiP, Cork, Liverpool, Bimiingham, 
Edinburgh, Newport, Queenstown, Southampton, Glasgow. 

2. Of Great Britain in Haiti. 

Consul and Chargi d' Affaires, — R. P. F- Edwards, D.S.O. 

Naval Attache . — Captain the Hon. A. Stopford, O.M.G., K.N. 

3. Of United States in Haiti. 

Amerkan High Commissioner, — Brig. -Gen. John H. Russell. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Haiti. 

1. Official Publications. 

Foreign Office Reports, Annnal Series. London. 

Haiti. Bulletin No. 62 of the Bureau of the Amencan Republics. Washington, 

Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States. 2 vols. Annual, Washington. 
Geologv of the Republic of Haiti. Port-au-Prmce, 1924. 

ATiT^ naf Reports of Haitian governmental departments. Port*au-Prince. 

2, Non-Official Publications. 

Haiti 1919-1920. Blue Book of Haiti. A Pictorial Review of the Republic of Haiti, 
including special articles on History, Government, Geography, Commerce, and Natural 
Resources. New York, 1919. , , ^ 

Ardouin (Eeaubrun), Etudes sur I'histoire de Haiti 10 vols. Pans, 186S-61. 

Aubin (E.), En Haiti, Paris, 1910. . 

Balcli (Emily G.), editor. Occupied Haiti ; Report of an unofficial committee of sis 
sent to Haiti by the International League for Peace and Freedom. New York, 1927. 
Fortunat (Dantes), Nouvelle geographic de Pile de Haiti. Port-au-Prince, 1888. 

Janvier (L. J.), Les Constitutions d'Haiti (1801-1885) Pans, 1886. La Bdpublique 
d' Haiti, 1840-82. Paris, 1883. 

Justin (J.), Etude sur les Institutions Haitiennes. Pans, 1894. 

L^ger (J. N.), Haiti, Her History and Detractors. New York, 1907. 
iHodioufN.), Histoire d’ Haiti, 3 vols. Port-au-Prmce, 1847. 

Morpeau (M.), Code de procedure civile annote avec commentaires, junsprudence et 
formulas. Port-au-Pnnee, 1909. 

miee (B ), Black Haiti. London, 1926. 

Price (H.), Dictionnaire de Legislation Administrative Haitienne. Port-au-Pnnee, 
1928. 

Pritchard (Hesketh), Where Black Rules White. London, 1900. 

jSt. John (Sir Spenser), Haiti, or the Black Republic. 2nd. ed. London, 1889. 

Tippenhauffr (L. GentiD. Die Insel Haiti. 2 vols. Leipzig, 1898 


HONDURAS. 

(Republioa de Honduras.) 

Constitution and Government. 

On September 15, 1821, the State of Honduras declared its independence 
of Spain and set up as a Republic which is governed under a charter proclaimed 
on October 3, 1824. This gives the legislative power to a Congress of Deputies 
consisting of 43 members, chosen for 4 years directly by popular vote, in 
the ratio of one per 15,000 inhabitants. It meets for 60 days on January 1 
each year. The executive authorily rests with a President, nominated and 
elected by popular vote for 4 years, and holding office from February 1st. 
The Constitution of the Republiawas re-written in 1924, the most important 
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ID novation being the appointment of a Permanent Commission of five 
members who sit whilst Congress is not in session for the transaction of 
such routine business as usually falls to the latter. 

President. — Dr. Miguel Pas Baraona, 

The administration of the Republic is carried on by a Council of six 
ministers, to whom are entrusted the departments of Foreign Relations, 
Government and Justice, War and Navy, Treasury and Public Credit, Public 
Works and Agriculture, and Instruction. 

Area and Population. 

Area about 44,276 English square miles, with a population, on January 1, 
1923, of 773,408, according to official figures, or 16-2 inhabitants to the square 
mile. The inhabitants are chiefly Indians with an admixture of Spanish 
blood. On the north coast there is a considerable proportion of negroes, 
chiefly employed by the fruit exporting companies, of whom about 10,000 are 
British subj ects. The Republic is divided into 1 7 departments and one territory. 
La Mosquitia is stfil practically unexplored and is inhabited by native races 
who speak little or no Spanish. The capital of Honduras is Tegucigalpa, 
with approximately 40,000 inhabitants. Other towns are Pespire, 7,132 ; 
Nacaome, 8,152; La Esperanza, 11,463 ; Santa Rosa, 10,574; Oholuteca, 
8,066 ; San Pedro Sula, 7,820. The main ports are Amapala on the Pacific, 
and, on the Atlantic, Puerto Cortez (2,600), Omoa (1,000), La Ceiba, 
Trujillo, Puerto Castilla, and Tela. The port of entry for the Bay Islands 
is ^atan. Amapala, on Tiger Island, is 2 hours by gasoline launch from 
San Lorenzo on the mainland, where an automobile road starts for Teguci- 
galpa 81i miles (ISO kilometres) distant. 

Religion, Instruction, Justice. 

Roman Catholicism is the prevailing religion, but the Constitution 
guarantees freedom to all creeds, and the State does not contribute to the 
support of any. 

Instruction is free, compulsory (from 7 to 15 years of age), and entirely 
secular. In 1925-6 there were 863 public and 34 private schools, with 
28,048 children enrolled. At Tegucigalpa there is a National University 
(72 students in 1925) ; also military and aviation schools, and at Comayagua 
there is a school of jurisprudence. In 1925 the secondary schools had 
200 pupils, the normal schools 113, and the commercial schools 257. There 
is a school for the teaching of agriculture with (1925) 17 pupils. 

The Judicial power resides in the Supreme Court with five judges chosen 
directly by the people for 4 years ; four Appeal Courts, and departmental 
a ad local judges. In 1923 a Supreme Court was established at San Pedro 
Sula to serve the Northern Provinces. 

Finance. 


For the years stated, ending July 31, the revenue and expenditure are 
given as follows (the silver peso is legally fixed at one-half the value of 
an American dollar). 


- 

1922-23 1 

1923-241 I 

1924-25 1 

1926-26 1 

1927-2S 1 

Bevenue - 
Bxpen4itBre 

& 

1,620,377 

1,610,085 

1 

£ 1 
1,361,786 i 
1,355,872 

£ 

858,694 

1,082,079 

£ 

920,130 

1,168,225 

£ 

906,290 

011,292 


» Peso converted at 2s. 
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On December 31, 1926, the public debt of Honduras was estimated at 
2,456,0002. made up as follows: external debt: in accordance with, agree- 
ment of Oct. 29, 1926, between the Government and British bondholders, 
452,0002 ; loan floated in the United States, 500,000 dollars. Internal debt, 
public credit balance of April 30, 1926, 7,553,425 pesos ; claims recognised 
by decrees of the Ministry of "War up to Aug. 1, 1926, 4,959,541 pesos; 
annual interest (3 per cent.) on last two items, 375,389 pesos ; due to banks, 
2,000,000 pesos ; due to private companies, 1,140,000 pesos; obligations 
incurred in connexion with National Railway, 3,138,000 pesos. Total, 
19,166,356 pesos. 

By an agreement with the bondholders drafted in 1925, the Government 
sanctions the lovy abroad of a special Consular tax of 3 per cent, upon the 
value of imports to Honduras ; it is expected that the proceeds will be 
sufficient to permit 30 annual payments of 40,0002. to bondholders. 


Defence. 

Every citizen of Honduras is liable to serve in the army from the ago of 
21. Service in the active army is for two years, and in the reserves from the 
age of 23 to 40. Foreigners are exempt from service, naturalised citizens 
being exempt for 10 years. Under the terms of the Washington Central 
American Conventions of 1923 the size of the Regular Army is fixed at 
2,500 men, including the National Guard. The strength in 1925~26 was 344 
officers and 2,253 men. The military budget for 1925-26 was 1,861, 600 pesos. 


Production and Indnstry. 

The chief culture is that of bananas, on the Atlantic coast, where 
coconuts are also grown. For the year ended July 31, 1926, there were 
exported 14,569,201 stems of bananas, of which 1,326,196 stems were sent 
to England, and the balance to the United States. The coconut groves of 
Puerto Sal extend from the Ulua River to the Cuero River, a distance of 
about 60 miles, and are said to contain over 28,000 fruit-bearing trees. 
The export of coconuts in 1926 was 6,968,000. Coffee of fine quality is 
grown; 3,339,744 lbs. were exported in 1926 ; 2,016,000 lbs. in 1927. 
Tobacco too is grown. The production of sugar is increasing, 40,553,000 lbs. 
having been exported in 1926. 

Honduras is essentially a cattle producing country, but little is done to 
encourage breeding. A National School of Agriculture was authorised by 
Congress in 1923- 

The mineral resources of Honduras are — gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
iron, antimony, some of them being found in almost every department. 
Gold, bar silver, some copper and lead, and various ores are exported. 
Deposits of brown and other coal have also been found. The production of 
silver for the year ended Dec. 31, 1926, was 2,457,582 ounces, and of gold 
5,912 ounces. 

Straw hats and cigars are manufactured for local consumption. A 
good quality of Panama hat is manufactured in the Departments of Copan 
and Santa Barbara. There is a large number of small factories of all classes 
in the Republic, chiefly for the manufacture of shoes, soap and candles, beer, 
non-alcoholic beverages, pjgaiettes and ice. There is a flour mill at Sau 
Pedro Sula. 
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Commerce. 


Imports and exports for 5 years :• 


- 

1 1 

1921-22 j 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

Imports 

Exports 

£> 1 
3,201,065 1 
1,346,601 

£> 

3,585,559 

2,504,067 

& 

2,227,582 

1,579,409 

£ 

1 2,550,552 
2,396,510 

£ 

1,976,009 

2,691,200 


The principal imports and exports in 1925-26 : — 



Imports 

Exports 



£ 

£ 

Live storsk .... 


0,800 

15,377 

Food stutJs .... 


425,740 

2,276,800 

Raw materials .... 


222,190 

29,876 

6,017 

llanufactnired products . 


1,233,268 

Gold, silver and coin 


85,005 

364,130 

Total 


1,970,009 

2,691,200 


The United States takes nearly all the exports of Honduras (2,214,492Z, 
in 1924-26), and furnishes practically all its imports (2,050,451Z.). 

Total trade between Honduras and United Kingdom for 5 years was 
(according to Board of Tiude returns) as follows : — 


- 

1923 

1 

1924 1 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1 

Imports from Honduras . * . . j 

Exports to Honduras 

1 1 

£ i 
! 799,198 1 
210,439 

£ 

[ 726,228 
633,192 

£ 

1,159,242 

481,379 

£ 

567,917 

167,652 

£ 

1,203,093 

552,817 


CoiiLniiLnication&. 

In general, travelling and transport are accomplished by means of 
mules and ox-carts. Slow improvements in road-making and repairing 
continue to be made. There is a fair mail service by automobiles. The 
two principal roads are the Oarretera del Sur from San Lorenzo, on the 
Pacific Coast, to Tegucigalpa, 84 miles ; and the Oarretera del Horte, from 
Tegucigalpa to Comayagua, and Lake Yojoa, 154 miles. A third road 
is being bnilt from Lake Yojoa to Signatepeque, and a fourth from 
Tegucigalpa to Juticalpa. 

There is a railway of 66 miles from Puerto Cortez to Potrerillos ; 
the line, which was taken over by the Government in 1912, has 
been almost completely overhauled and repaired, and is now in a condition 
to meet the heavy demands made upon it by the banana crop. The other 
four railroads are owned and operated by the various fruit companies on the 
north coast. The Trujillo Railway, which will eventually reach Juticalpa, 
has about 147 miles completed ; the Tela Railway has about 210 miles com- 
pleted ; the Cuyamel Pruit Co. Railway (Department of Cortes) has an 
extension of 162 miles ; and the Yacearo Brothers" Railway, which is being 
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built towards the town of Yoro, has 201 miles. Total length of line (1924) 
934: miles. 

In 1924 tlie country had 868 miles of telephone lines and 4,977 miles 
of telegraph lines. Number of telephone offices, 714 (1923) ; number of 
telegraph offices, 280. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The silver ^650 or dollar, of 100 cents, weighing 25 grammes, '900 fine, is 
the monetary unit, The fractional silver money consists of 50, 26, 20, 10, 
and 6 cent pieces. The real is also in popular use. It is equivalent to 12^ 
cents. There are 1-cent and 2-cent copper coins. On the north coast the 
currency is almost entirely American paper money. The value of the silver 
peso is legally fixed at one-half the value of an American dollar. United 
States paper currency circulates extensively. A law passed in 1926 authorizes 
the issue of a new unit, the Lempvra, which is ultimately to be sole legal 
tender ; 6 and 10 lempira pieces have been coined and issued. 

On May 30, 1922, the Government signed a contract for 25 years with the 
Banco de Honduras (founded in 1889), whereby the Bank becomes the Bank 
of the Eepublic, with a capital of 2.000,000 silver pesos, of which the 
Government will provide one-fifth. Present and future notes of the Bank 
will be recognized as currency. The Banco Atlantida (founded in 1913), 
which belongs mainly to American interests, also operates in the Eepublic. 
Its capital is 500,000 gold dollars. 

The metric system of weights and measures has been legal since April 1, 
1897, but English pounds and yards and the old Spanish system are still in 
general use : 

1 Vara =32 inches. 

1 Arroha = 25 lb. 

1 Qtdntal = 100 lb. 

1 Tonelada . . . . = 2,000 lb. 

Diplomatic aud Consular Eepresentati-ves. 

1. Or Honduras in Great Britain. 

GoTisul-General. — Sehor Don H, Blanco Pombona. 

There are Consuls at Manchester, Cardiff, Grimsby, Liverpool, Birming- 
ham, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Glasgow. 

2. Or Great Britain in Honduras. 

Chargi d' Affaires and Qonswl at Tegucigalpa. — Vacant, March 1928. 

There are Consuls at Trujillo, Omoa and Puerto Cortez and Amapala. 

Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning Honduras, 

1, OrriciAii Publications. 

The President's Annual Message to Congress. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports, Annual Series. London. 

Gaceta Oficial de Honduras. 

Honduras. Bulletin of the Bureau of the American Republics. Washington, 1904, 
and the Monthly Bulletins of the Bureau. Washington. 

The Central American Republics, hy Dana G. Munro, for the Carnegie Peace 
Commission. 

Cuestion de limites entre Honduras y Guatemala. Ventilada ante el Gobiemo Mediador 
de los Estados Unidos de America. Vol, 8. New York, 1918. 
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2. Non-Offioial Publications. 

Reiiacin-iP'jto, Tfguei^.rJji.i. Monthly Eeview. 

Culiz i U. M.) Geo^raila ae Honduras. Tegucigalpa. 1916. 

Duron (R. K.), Gobernuiites de Honduras. Tegucigalpa, 1919. 

Ki-ane (A. H.), Central and South America. lu Stanford’s Compendium, London, 
1901. 

M). Geografia de Honduras. Tegucigalpa, 1919.--Historia de Honduras. 
Teguc'jalpa, 1910. 

‘ifiros (IVdro), Geographical, Historical and Etymological Dictionaiy of Honduras. 
Tegr.cigal pa, 1 91 9. 


HUNGARY. 

(Kingdom of Hungary.) 

Constitution and Government. 

Hungary first became an independent kingdom in 1001* On October 31, 
1S18, a revolution broke out in jfiungary with the object of establishing a 
Republic. On November 13 King Charles issued a letter of abdication, 
and on November 16, 1918, Hungary was proclaimed an independent 
Republic (Hungarian People’s Republic), of wliich Count Michael Karolyi 
became ProvLional President. The two Houses of the Legislature were 
abolished, and their place taken by a Provisional National Council. The 
Kilrolyi reijime continued until March 22, 1919, when its place was taken 
by a Soviet Government, which proclaimed the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. An oi>positiou Government was, however, soon set up at 
Arad and Szeged, which with the assistance of the Rumanian army swept 
away the Soviet Government, and on August 7, 1919, a National Govern- 
ment was again in the Capital. Elections were held on the basis of 
universal suffrage in January and February 1920, and as a result a bloc com- 
posed of parties of the Right was returned to power. The new Parliament 
considered the period of the revolutions of 1918 and 1919 as de jure a 
blank space of time, and resolved that the old monarchical constitution should 
be continued. Hungary was thus considered a monarchy with a vacant 
throne, the functions of the monarch being exercised by a Regent, It has 
been decided that the dynastic question shall be solved at such time as the 
people are freed from external pressure. 

Eegerit, — Nicholas Eorihy de Ncvgybdnya, (Elected March 1, 1920.) 

The Legislature consists of two houses ; the character of the Upper House 
was represented by a Bill passed on November 11, 1926. According to this 
the House consists of 6 groups — (1) elected representatives of the former 
hereditary members, about 38 ; (2) members elected by the County Councils 
and municipalities, about 50 members | (3) heads of the various religious 
communities, about 31 members ; (4) high dignitaiies — such as judges, the 
commander-in-chief of the army, the chairman of the National Bank ; (5) 
representatives of scientific institutions, the Chambers of Commerce, about 40 
members ; and (6) life members appointed by the head of the State. 
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The Lower House consists of 245 members. At the elections held on 
December 20, 1926, the following parties were elected : — Party of National 
Unity (Bethlen Party), 171; Christian Social Union, 35; Socialists, 14; 
other parties, 25 ; total 245. 

The Ministry originally formed on June 17, 1922, was reorganised 
on October 15, 1926 as follows : — 

Trime, Minister. — Count Stephen Bethlen. 

Mimster of Foreign Affairs. — Dr. Louis Walko. 

Minuter of the Interior. — Dr. Bela Scttov^zJcy. 

Minister of Finance. — Dr. John Bxid. 

Minister of Agriculture. — John Mayer. 

Minister of Commerce. — Maximilian Hermann. 

Minister of Public Instruction. — Dr. Count Kuno Klehelsberg. 

Minister of Justice. — Dr. Paul Pesthy. 

Minister of National Defence. — Count Charles Csdhy. 

Minister of Social Welfare. — Dr. Joseph Voss. 

II. Local Government. 

In Hungary a distinction is observed between communes which are large 
or small, or may be townships with regular magistrates, and municipalities 
(counties or towns), which are regarded as communes of a higher order. In the 
communes the electoral right is possessed by every male inhabitant over twenty 
years of age who for two years has paid the State tax. The representative 
body is composed half of members elected for six years, and half of persons 
who pay the highest taxes. The committee consists of members appointed, in 
the towns for six years, in the rural communes for three years, with officials 
appointed for life. The counties, and cities invested with similar rights, arc 
independent municipalities. Each has its council constituted similarly to the 
representative body of the communes ; and the members are elected also for 
six years. All electors for the Parliament are qualified to vote. The executive 
is in the hands of the officials of the municipality, who sit and vote with the 
council. 


Area and Population. 

The Treaty of Trianon, signed on June 4, 1920, and ratified by Hungary 
on November 13, 1920, mentions in general terms the boundaries of the new 
State with Austria, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Rumania. The exact 
boundaries with Yugoslavia and Rumania are to he determined by a 
mixed commission. As a result of negotiations with Austria and of the 
consequent plebescite, Hungary has obtained Sopron fOedenburg) in 
Western Hungary. 

The population of Hungary according to the census of December 31, 
1920, is 7,980,143, and its area 35,875 square miles. (These figures are 
exclusive of the area of 36 square miles with a population of 7,000, obtained 
after the census.) Of the total population were 3,870,904 males and 
4,109,239 females. 

The following is the division of the total population according in language 
as estimated on December 31, 1926 : Hungarian (Magyar), 7,589,239 (89*8 
per cent.); German, 677,720 (6*8 per cent.); Slovak, 147,494 (1*7 per 
cent.); Rumanian, 26,089 (0*3 per cent.); Ruthenian, 1,534 ; Croatian, 
38,340 (0*6 per cent.) ; Serbian, 16,942 (0*2 per cent.) ; others, 61,494. 

Estimated population on December 31, 1926, 8,457,852, 
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Vital statistics for 4 years : 


1923 j 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Births . . . ' 238,971 

Marriages . . . 78,706 

Deaths . . . 159,287 

221,462 

1 75,060 

'[ 167,071 

235,480 

74,382 

142,150 

229,484 

76,849 

189,905 


Principal Towns, with Population in 1920. 

Budapest^ . 92Sj996 itiskolc . 56,982 Nyiregyliaza . 43,340 

Szeged . . 119,109 Ujpest . . 56,489 Pesterzs4bet . 40,545 

Debrecen . 103,186 ) Kispest . . 61,064 

Kecskemet , 73,109 Gyor . . 50,0361 

Hodmezovasar- i Pecs . . 47,556! 

hely . . 60, 922 1 Bekescsaba . 44,310 j 

‘ Greater Budapest, 1,317,325. 

Eeligion. 

Religious toleration is one of tbe fundamental principles of the Hungarian 
State. There is perfect equality among all legally recognised religions, 
which include the Roman and Greek Catholic, the Evangelical (Augsburg 
and Helvetian), the Unitarian, the Greek Oriental, the Gregorian-Armenian, 
the Baptist (since 1905), the Jewish, and the Mohammedan (since 1916). 
Each has the independent administration of its own affairs. 

In 1926, the population according to religion was estimated as follows : 
Roman Catholics, 5,435,743 (64*3 per cent.) ; Greek Catholics, 195,677 (2'3 per 
cent.) ; Helvetian Evangelicals, 1,758,118 (20*8 per cent.) ; Angsburg 
Evangelicals, £22,850 (6*2 percent.) ; Greek-Orientals, 52,823 (0*6 per cent.) ; 
Unitarians, 6,311 (0*1 per cent.); Jews, 477,431 (5*6 per cent.); others, 
9,399. 

Instraotion. 

Public education in Hungary comprises the following grades: — (1) Infant 
schools ; (2) elementary schools ; (3) industrial and commercial apprentice 
schools ; (4) primary (city) schools ; (5) ti’aining colleges for teachers ; (6) 
middle or secondary schools ; (7) special schools ; (8) universities and 
colleges. 

School attendance is compulsory for children of six to twelve years 
at day schools, and then for three yeaisin continuation schools. There were 
in the school year 1925-26 altogether 1,021 infants* schools and permanent 
foster-homes with 1,369 female teachers and 113,892 infants, and 3 training 
colleges for female teachers of infant schools. 

In 1920, 15*4 per cent, of the population over 6 years of age was illiterate 
(33 ‘3 per cent, in 1910 on the territory of pre-war Hungary). 

In Hungary there were in the school-year 1925-26, 6,438 elementary 
schools with 656,349 pupils and 16,705 teachers. There were also 4,528 
general and 1,092 agricultm’al continuation schools (or courses). There were 
400 apprentice schools, 366 for industrial and 34 for commercial apprentices. 
The number of industrial apprentices was 69,981 and of commercial 
apprentices 4,340. There were 19 training colleges for elementary schools 
for males and 24 for females, with 590 teachers and 4,901 students. The 
number of primary schools was for boys 163, for girls 212, with 87,161 
pupils and 3,892 teachers. The number of training colleges for primary schools 
was 6 (2 State and 4 denominational). 
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In the middle schools the curriculum extends over eight years. They 
are maintained by the State, by the larger communes, or (m the case of the 
denominational schools) by ecclesiastical foundations, with sometimes a sub- 
vention from the State. There were in 1925-1926, 28 gymnasia, 70 
realgymnasia, 22 modern schools, and 32 girls’ secondary schools. Total 
number of teachers, 2,959, pupils, 61,757 (50,073 boys ana 11,684 girls). 

Of the special schools, 36 are agricultural, 34 industrial and 49 commercial, 
with 26 others. Of the commercial schools, 33 were for boys and 16 for girls ; 
total number of pupils, 10,204. The other special schools had 8,678 pupils. 

Hungary has four universities and (since 1919) an independent Faculty 
of Economics at Budapest (42 professors, 1,084 students in 1926-27), all 
maintained by the State. In 1926-27 the University of Budapest had 373 
professors and 5,393 students; the University of Szeged, 80 professors and 
1,135 students ; the University of Pecs 68 professors and 1,005 students, 
and of Dehreczen 67 professor.^ and 952 students— the last two having been 
founded in 1912. Total number of students 'at the Universities, 1926-27, 
9,569. There are also 17 theological colleges, viz., 13 Roman Catholic, 
3 Protestant, and 1 Jewish, with a total of 93 professors and 674 students ; 
and 3 law schools with 29 professors and 1,048 students ; and the veterinary 
school with 25 professors and 261 students. The technical high school 
(polytoohnicum) in Budapest has 118 professors and 1,803 students (1926-27) ; 
the high school of mining and forestry of Sopron 26 professors and 161 
students ; and 3 agricultural colleges have 38 professors and 682 students. 


Justice and Crime. 

The Supreme Court in Budapest is the highest instance in all civil 
and criminal matters. As courts of first instance, there are county courts 
(torvenyszekek) with collegiate judgeships ; district courts (jarasbirdsagok) 
with single judges ; and jury courts, (sajtobirosagok) for press offences, 
besides an aimy special court. 


Pauperism. 

In Hungary poor relief is in the main left to communal administration. 
In the smaller communes orphans and the indigent are cared for by official 
guardians and overseers, while in the larger there are poor-houses, the funds 
being mostly derived from fines and taxes. The number of asylums for paupers 
and orphans is about 300. The Chm'ch and charitable societies also render 
assistance, and several millions of crowns, are annually bestowed in legacies 
and gifts towards benevolent purposes. 

Eiuauce. 


Budget estimates for 3 years : — 



1920-27 

1927-2 B 

1928-29 


PengOs 

PengOs 

PengSs 

Revenue 

1,144,177,922 

1,192,421,960 

1,860,000,000 

1,367,643,890 

Expenditure.. 

1,148,654,886 

1,192,255,320 

Surplus 

623,636 

166,640 

2,456,110 
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Budget for 1927-2S is ?hown as follows 


--o _ . - 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


Ordinary 

Total 

Ordinary 

Total 

1. Administratioa 

Dotatl*'!!, Uejcent . 

Reiaency Dei'iirtment , 
PArlianlej t , , * 

Debt sprvicti .... 
Pea<*e Treaty oblisations 
Suiirenie State Audit Office , 
A(liuhii<;trative Court . 
Provineial Court for the Regu- 
lation of Land Owneishi'i* . 
Premier’s Department , 
Mmis»try of Foieii^n Affairs , 

,, outlie Intei-ior 
„ of Finance 
„ of Commerce , , 

,, ‘ of Agriculture 
„ of Labour and Social 
Welfare 

„ of Education and 

Culture 
,, of dubtice 

Honved Ministry . 

Pen SOS 

76,980 

21,100 

17,772,820 

70,000 

2,528,000 

1.820,320 

676.375,380 

4,048.400 

4,660.600 

31,426,890 

13,139,170 

1,074,840 

288,000 

Pengos 

76,980 

21,100 

18,354,790 

70.000 
2,628,000 
1,820,320 

676,375,380 

4,678,400 

4,701,780 

31,466,890 

13,238,770 

1,974,840 

288.000 

PengSs 

92,800 

1,377,060 

4,359,410 

71,027,674 

785,910 

909,490 

719,190 

2,527,171 

8,970,570 

97,457,900 

137,219,500 

19,904,770 

23,290,818 

68,358,500 

113,742,010 

49,887,599 

103,702,939 

PengSs 

92,800 

1,407,420 

4,574,610 

90,038,250 

5,792,690 

735,910 

909,490 

719,190 

2.002,370 

9,331,660 

98,758,900 

142,573,090 

23,588,750 

26,500,190 

60,344,560 

121,261,740 

50,804,010 

113,512,990 

Total .... 

752,802,500 

753,665,260 

695,141,971 

768,488,610 

IT. State Undertakings 
Posts, Telegraphs and 'i'ele- 
phones . , , , 

State Railwavs 
,, Steel, Iron and Machme 
Works . ♦ 

„ Forests 

„ Asrricnltnral enterprises 
}^ilk cultivation . . , 

Post Office Savings Bank 

Coal mines .... 

91,400,000 i 
290,202,000 : 

35,857,130 

2,127,800 

7,907,640 

2,048.200 

6,797,040 

2,367,400 

91,460,000 

290,202,000 

85,857,130 

2,127,300 

7.907.040 
2,048,200 

6.797.040 
2,367,400 

83,574,600 

279,366,000 

34,672,130 

2,098,320 

6,380,000 

1.766.200 

7.455.200 
2,335,860 

91,460,000 

291,071,590 

86,172,180 

2,126,680 

6,380,000 

1,766,260 

7,466,200 

2,385,850 

Total .... 

438,766,710 

488,766,710 

417,688.320 

438,766,710 

Grand total , 

1,191,569,270 

1,192,421,960 

1,112,780,291 

1,192,256,320 


Total revenue includes 852,690 pengos extraordinary revenue, and 
expenditure includes 44,426,639 pengos transitory expenditure, and 
85,048,390 pengos investments. 

Tlie public debt of Hungary on December 31, 1925, was given at 
1,599,389 million gold crowns, of wliicb 858,322 million gold crowns were 
pre-war debt. 

Defence. 

According to tbe Treaty of Trianon, Hungary is authorised to maintain 
an army of 35,000 oflScers, non-commissioned officers and men. The Treaty 
laid down that conscription was to be abolished, and consequently recruiting 
on a voluntary basis has been substituted. All recruits have to undertake 
to serve in the Army for a minimum period of 12 consecutive years, at least 
6 of which are to be with the colours. Officers now serving will continue to 
do so until they attain the age of 40 years at least. Officers newly appointed 
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must undertake to serve on the active list for a minimum of 20 consecutive 
years. No reserves or measures for mobilisation are permitted, 

^ Huui^arjr is divided into the folloiving seven military districts: — Budapest, 
S2ekesfeli6var, Szombatheiy, Pees, Szeged, Debrecen, and Miskolcz. To 
each of these districts is allotted a mixed brigade each composed of 1 brigade 
staff, 1 cavalry squadron, 2 infantry regiments, 1 trench mortar company, 1 field 
artillery gi’oup, 1 cyclist battalion. In addition to the 7 mixed brigades there 
are the following troops: 4 hussar regiments, 1 field artillery group, and 
3 pioneer battalions. Strength in November, 1927, 1,4/8 officers and 34,708 
men. 

Hungary has a force of 12,000 gendarmerie and of 12,000 police, as well 
as 5,760 customs guards, and 1,500 river guards. The members of this force 
are under the obligation to serve for a minimum of 6 consecutive years. 
The authorised armament is as follows :• — Gendarmerie : 1 rifle or 1 carbine 
per man ; Police : 1 sword or revolver per man (automatic pistols for 5 per 
cent, of the establishment, i.e 600) ; Customs Guards : 1 rifle per man. 

A force of 3, 000 finance guards is also maintained. These are armed with 
revolvers, 

Hungary has no navy or air force, but only four patrol vessels for police 
duty on the Danube. 


Production and Industry. 

The cultivation of the soil is the chief industry of Hungary. The 
soil is noted for its fertility and the variety of its products. The area and 
production of crops in Hungary in 1924-25 and 1925-26 was as follows : — 


Crop 

1924-25 

1925-26 

Area 

Yield 

Area 

Yield 

Wheat . , . , . 

Acre-s 

3,585,675 

Quintals 

19,606,881 

Acres 

3,757,337 

Quintals 

20,386,825 



1,712,231 

8,261,662 

1,74^,010 

7,980,011 

Barley , . . , 

1,039,322 

5,536,820 

1,068,869 

5,553.891 

Oats . , . . . 

732,026 

8.705,931 

689,155 

8,600,067 

Maise . , . , . 

2,674,'010 

22,345,481 

2,668,236 

19 443,212 

Potatoes .... 

652,582 

23,096,057 

637,322 

18,746,228 

Sugax-beet . . . . ! 

164,544 

15,274,108 

75,705,0601 

169,901 

14,446 177 

Grapes 

546,919 

546,948 

25,613,541 


1 Gallons of wine. 


Estimated yield for 1927: wheat 20,639,815, rye ‘ 5,732,785, barley 
5,076,992, oats 3.152,292, maize 17,602,402, potatoes 18,072,151, sugar 
beet 12,840,849 metric tons. 

In Htingaiy there were, in 1927, 903,326 horses, 1,805,438 cattle, 
1,610,716 sheep, and 2,386,664 pigs. 

The total area under forest in Hungary (1925) was 2,695,418 acres. 

The production of coal in Hungary was in 1900, 6,575,000 tons; in 
1910, 9,086,000 tons; in 1923, 7,709,051 tons; in 1924, 7,169,057 tons; 
in 1925, 5,742,293 tons ; and in 1926, 6,156,987 tons. The best quality 
coal is found in the Mecsek Mountain, in the district of P4cs. Bituminous 
coal ia found at Ajk. Hungary has a considerable number of brown-coal 
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and lignite mines, and her bauxite deposits may be counted among the 
largest in the world. •, ■ 

Hungary retains important fishery preserves in the Danube and Ineiss 
rivers and in lake Balaton. The latter, situated in the west, is the largest 
lake in central Europe, being 50 miles long and frona 2 to 7 miles broad. 
Its waters contain plentiful supplies of perch, carp, pike, sheatfish, shad and 
other fish. The north shore of Lake Balaton is an important wine-producing 
district. The best known Hungarian wines come from the hilly country, 
‘■Tokaj,” in the northeast section of Hungary. 

The industries of Hungary are based on agriculture. They _ include 
milling, distilling, the manufacture of sugar (1,778,000 metric quintals of 
raw sugar in 1926), hemp and flax, and also iron and steel works (187,812 
metric tons of pig-ii’on and 324,679 metric tons of steel in 1926. In 
1926 there were in Hungary 3,012 factories, employing on an average 
201,400 workmen, with an output valued at 1,820 million gold crowns. 


Coiamerce. 

Trade for 5 years is shown as follows : — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Quantity 

1 Yalne 

Quantity 

Value 


Million 

! Thousands of 

Million 

Thousands of 


Quintals 

1 Gold Crowns 

Quintals 

Gold Crowns 

1922 . . 

84-0 

1 589,398 

10-5 

380,118 

1928 . . 

37-6 

422,985 

12-1 

338,088 

1924 . . 

45-1 

' 702,806 

17*0 

576,010 

192o . . 

44 -S 

1 789,680 

21*9 

700,068 

1926 . . 

65-4 

820,742 

26 0 

749,700 


The value of imports and exports for 2 years was as follows (in thousands 
oT gold crowns) : — 


Imports 

Value in ! 
Thousand 
Gold 
Crowns 
1925 

Value in 
Thousand 
Gold 
Crowns 
1926 

Exports 

Value m 
Thousand 
Gold 
Crowns 
1925 

Value iu 
Thousand 
Gold 
Crowns 
1926 

Timber, raw and 



Wheat . 

63,857 

116,920 

worked 

72,085 

93,126 

Animals for 



Cotton fabrics 

89,016 

74,617 

slaughter and 



Coal 

46,375 

50,300 

draught 

83,784 

81,536 

Woollen ftbrics . 

48,889 

43,241 

Flour . 

103,197 

69,814 

Machinery and ap- 



Bye 

31,043 

43,788 

paratns . 

29,005 

81,744 

Poultry, live and 



Cotton yam and I 



slaughtered. 

26,418 

38,828 

thread. . . 1 

29,191 

81,026 

Eggs * 

19,989 

25,854 

Paper and paper 



Sugar . 

29.026 

24,036 

goods. 

25,028 

29,712 

Maize . 

82,585 

21,583 

Metals, raw . 

18,125 

25,454 

Meat, fresh and 



Mineral oil . 

13,139 

20,476 

preserved, sau- 



Hides, tanned 

14,658 

17,117 i 

sages . 

19,156 

21,252 

Hardware 

15.873 

16,127 1 

Wool . 

17,488 

15,712 

Woollen yam. 

13,623 

15,124 1 

Electrical machi- 



Haw cotton . 

12,641 

11,163 ! 

nery and ap- 






1 paratns 

13,982 

15,663 




1 Machinery and ap- 






' paratus 

20,431 

18,294 
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The trade was distributed as follows, for 2 years, in thousands of gold 
crowns : — 


Country 

Imports 

. 1,000 Gold Crowns 

Exports 

1,000 Gold Crowns 

1925 

1920 

1925 

1926 

Austria 

106,907 

162,849 

234,687 

275,410 

Czechoslovakia .... 

183.617 

192,259 

168,785 

149,622 

Rumania 

00,038 

00,550 

28,001 

29,680 

Yugoslavia 

24,877 

28,769 

54,679 

40,923 

Germany ... 

111,101 

136,042 

69,415 

96,(J83 

Switzerland .... 

25,370 

32,494 

15,653 

23.393 

Italy 

33,800 

37,927 

28,010 

49,934 

France ... . ! 

13,105 

22,875 

3,774 

4,457 

Holland 

10,931 

13,497 

1,003 

2,225 

Great Britain .... 

1 23,617 

20,594 

8,779 

10,895 

Poland 

1 30,480 

41,841 

33,245 

12,322 

United States .... 

1 17,566 

19,152 

1,979 

8,386 

Other Countries . 

1 33,200 

1 45,887 

51,988 

50,827 

Total 

1 739,680 

1 820,742 

700,058 

749,766 


Total trade between Hungary and the United Kingdom according to Board 
of Trade returns for five years : — 



1928 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Imports from Hungary 
Exports to Hungary . . 

& 

074,305 

153,830 

& 

544,286 

876,945 

£ 

479,459 

585,098 

£ 

272,545 

655,017 

& 

409,710 

960,593 


Internal Communications. 

In 1926 there were 2,282 miles of state roads, 9,282 miles of municipal 
roads and 5,320 miles of inferior roads, total, 16,884 miles of road. 

There are two railway systems in Hungary, the M. A.V. (Royal Hungarian 
State Railways), which is owned and operated by the Government, and the 
Danube-Save-Adriatio Railway Co., a private corporation. The former is by 
far the more important, owning about 92 per cent, of the country’s total mile- 
age. The length of railways in Hungary on December 31, 1926, was 8,566 
kilometres, or 5,324 miles, of which 1,899 are owned by the State. Of the 
total 984 kilometres or 612 miles are double track. There are four air line 
over which 1,954 flights were made in 1926 with 2,718 passengers. 

Number of Hungarian post-offices (not including collecting places and 
railway post) (1926), 2,274. On December 81, 1926, the length of telegraph, 
lines was 5,677 miles; of telegrapli wires, 51,480 miles ; of telephone lines, 
12,156 miles; and of wire, 258,557 miles. The postal and telegraphic 
services are in the hands of the Government. -aa • 

The total number of telegrams sent in 1926 was 3,618,300 (3,462,500 in 
1925), and of telephone calls. 3,912,400 (3,769,400 in 1925). 


Money and Credit. 

By a law of November 4, 1925, a new monetary unit, the ‘pengo’ 
(=B 12,500 paper crowns), subdivided into 100 was instituted, and came 

into use on December 27, 1926. Up to January 31, 1927, new pengb coins 
were issued to the value of 24,752,105 pengos, the old paper crown notes 
being withdrawn from actual circulation in the same proportion. ^ 

The amount of the bank notes in circulation, issued by the National 
Bank of Hungary, was 477,334,377*58 pengd on September 30, 1927. 

The metric system of weights and measures is in use. 
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Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Hungary in Great Britain. 

and Afi/? ?s^cr.— Baron Ivan Rubido-Zichy, Appointed October 21, 

1024. 

Bugene Nelky and ‘William de Rnttkay (specially attached). 

Marquis Alphonse Pallavicini. 

Director of C7iancery.—'Si Josej»'h Bolgar. 

Military AUaelit.—lldL^Qr Aloysius vit6z Beldy. 

2. Of Great Britain in Hungary. 

Eavox} nd MniisUr , — Viscount Chil^iton, K.C.M.G. Appointed March 
19, 192S': 

Secretaries,— Q, G. M. Vereker, M.C., and John Helier le Rougetel. 

Coxninercial Secretary. — H. N. Sturrock. 

Military Attache . — M N. Parry- Jones. 

Fice-Consid at Budapest. — H. Charles McClelland. 

Books of Reference. 

1. Official Publications. 

Armnaire Statistiqae Hongrois. Budapest. Annual. 

Revue Hongroise de Statistique. Budapest. 

The EoonoEUT of Hungary m Maps. Issued by the Ministry of Commerce. [In 
HnugaTiftH and English.] Budapest 4 1920. 

Hungirv before and after the War in Economic-Statistical Maps. Published by the 
Institute of Political Sciences of the Hunuarian Statistical Society. Budapest, 1920. 

Dictionnaire des communes de la Hongrie, 1926. Budapest, 1920. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. London. Annual. 

% Non-Official Publications. 

Becueil des traites de la Hougne avec les puissances 4tiangcres. 1. Catalogue des 
trait6s de la Hongrie 973-1526. Budapest, 1921. 

Bibliographia Bungaria. (Vol. 2 contains lists of books on politics and economics 
published in non-Hunganan lannuagfs, between 1861 and 1921 ) Berlin, 1926. 

Bevue de la Society Hongroise de Statistique. Budapest. (No. 1. Jan. 1928.) 

A magyar kereskedelmi es iparkamardk keletkez4s^nek, i^locl4s4nek 4s mukdd4s4nek 
tort4aete, 1850-1896 I. Budapest, 1896. (History of the Chambers of Commerce and of 
Industry of Hungary.)— The Development of Hungarian Constitutional Liberty. [Eng. 
Trans.] London, 1908. 

Andrdssy (Count J.), The Compromise of 1867. (In Hungarian.) Budapest, 1896.~The 
Causes of the Maintenance and of the Constitutional Liberty of the Hungarian State. (In 
Hungarian.) Budapest, 1901. 

Salogh (B. de), The Ethnography of Hungary. (In Hungarian. ) Budapest, 1901. 

Bareaa (Imre), Bibliographia juris eleetioiiis Hungarice. (In Hungarian.) Budapest, 
1912.— Bibliographia Einigracionis Hungaric®. Budapest, 1908 —Bibliography on the 
Hungarian Bank Question. (In Hungarian.) Budapest, 1911. 

Bertha (A. de), La Hongrie Moderne, 1849-1901. Paris, 1901.— Magyars et Boumanie 
devant ITiistoire. Paris, 1899. 

Binnighaa (G. A.), A Wayfarer in Hungary. London, 1920. 

Si^thy (A. de), Developmeut and Struggles of the Hungarian State. (In Hungarian.) 
Budapest, 1901, 1903, 

Buda?/ (Ladislas), l^a Hongrie apres le Trait4 de Trianon. Budapest, 1922. (English 
Translation), London, 1923. —Travel tbrongh Hungary. Budapest, 1925. 

Buns« (Dr. Julius), Studienzur Social- und Wirtsehaftspohtik TJngams. Leipzig. 1902. 

Concha (Dr. V.), Politics. Budapest, 1907.— La gentry, sa genese et son r61e en 
Hongrie. Budapest, 1918. 

Csekonac^ (E.), Hungary New and Old. Budspest, 1926. 

JJinfr-JDenes (J.), La Hongrie : Oligarchie, Nation. Peuple. Paris, 1926. 

Duhuscq (A.), La Hongrie d’hier et de demain. Paris, 1916. 

(Gustav), Ungarisches Wirtschafts-Jahrbuch. Vol HI. Budapest, 1927. 

Salma^ (ElemerX La Honpie d’aujourd’hui Budapest, 1925. 

(B.), A magyarsag jbvoje-a hdboru utan. Politikai tanulmdny. Budapest, 

Hungary’s Fight for Ifational Existence (Rising 
1708-Ull). London, 1913, \ e 
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Bevmj (A.)» Nationalitieg in Hungary. London, 1919. 

E^'vcLth (E,), Modern Hnngarv, lOfiO-1920. Cambridce, 1923. 

(Oscar), Revolution and Counter-Revolution in 'Hungaiy. Eiiglisli translation by 
B* W Dickers. London, 1927. 

KnatclihvXlrHugemn (Hon. C. M.), The Political Evolution of the Hungarian Nation. 
London, 1908. ^ 

^ Geographical, Economic and Social Survey of Hungary, (Translation.) 
Xiuar (J. A.), Ungarn. Munich, 1917. 

Mailath (Count J. de), La Hougrie rurale, sociale et politique. Paris, 1909. 

Mofsuehelli (N. B.), Magyarland. 2 vols. London, 1894. 

MtUahis (Michel), Le relevement dnaneier de la Honme et la Societe des Nations. 
Paris, 1926. ^ 

(Al. de), Penzugyi Compass (Financial Directory for Hungary). Annnal. 

Jena Wl^4^ W.), Grundlagen und Ursachen der indnstrieDen Entwicklung ITngams. 

Papp (J . V.), and Erdelyi (J.), Les Mag) ars peints par enx-mgmes. Paris, 1919, 

Sayou8 (E ), Histoire Generale des Hongrois. — Onvrage coiironnd par I'Acadfemie fran- 
Qaise. 2nd ed. Paris, 1900. 

Street (C. J. 0.), Hungary and Democracy. London. 192S. 

Szana (Alexander), Ungam. Stuttgart, 1922. 

Sxihlay (T.) and EotovszVhj (S.), Magyarorszag vfi,rmegy4i 6s varosai. (The Counties and 
Towns of Hungary. Monographs.) (In Hungarian.) Budapest. In progress. 

S«t%yi(Alex.), A magyar nemzet tortdnete (History of Hungary). 10 vols. Buda- 
pest, 1896-1898 

8zek^ (J,), Der Staat Ungam, eine Geschichtsstudie. Stuttgart, 1918. 

^ Telehi (Count Paul), The Evolution of Hungary and its place in European History. 
Eight lectures delivered atWilliamstown, Mass. New York, 1923. 

Timon (Akos), Ungarische Verfassungs- und Ee(Atsges(‘hichte. Ubersetzt von Dr. 
Felix Schiller. (History of the Hungarian Law and Constitution.) Berlin, 1909. 

Tiiseyre (Charles), La Hongrie mutilee. 2ed. Paris, 1928. 

Tomyay (G. H, von), Die Bodenreform und ihre Wirkung auf die Entwicklung der 
Ungarischen Landwiitschaft. Budapest, 1926. 

• Vdmbiry (A.), Der Ursprung der Magyaren. Leipzig, 1882.— Hungary. In ‘Story of the 
Nations ’ Series. London, 1887. 

Yolland (A. B.), Hungary (The Nations’ History Series). London, 1917. 


IRAQ (MESOPOTAMIA). 

Iraq was freed from tlie Turks during the Great War. It was recognised 
as an independent State, to be placed under a Mandatory Power, and tbe 
mandate was allotted to Great Britain. On December 14, 1927, a treaty • 
was signed between Great Britain and Iraq (ratified in 1928), by which 
the former undertook to recognise the latter as an independent State. 

King.—Faisal (Hon. G.C-M.G.), third son of the King of the Hijaz. 

Govermnent. — in 1920 a Council of State was formed, as a provisional 
measure, to conduct the administration of the country. On August 23, 1921, 
the High Oommissioner proclaimed the Emir Eaisal King of Iraq, by election 
of the people, as the result of a plebiscite in which 96 per cent, of the in- 
habitants of the country voted in his favour. 

The Cabinet, formed in January, 1928, is as follows 

Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs : Abdul Mohaen Es Saadun, 
K.O.M.G. 

Minister of Interior : Abdul Aziz Qassab, 

Minister of Defence : General Huri Pasha Said, O.M,G. 

Minister of Finance : Yusef Ghanina. 

Minister of Justice: Hikmet Suleiman. 

Minister of Works : Mohsen Shalash. 

Minister of Education ; Tawfik Swaidi. 

Minister of Auqaf: Sheikh Ahmed Daud. 

Mimster of Irrigation and Agricidtv/re ; Sulman Barrah^ 
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On October 11 j 1922, the British Government entered into treaty relations 
wdth the Government of Iraq. The treaty was to remain in force for 20 years, 
but under a procotol of April 30, 1923, it was agreed that the treaty should 
terminate upon Iraq becoming a member of the League of Nations, and in 
any case not later than four years from the ratification of peace with Turkey 
(i.c. in 1928 at the latest). The British Government undertook to secure a 
speedy dehmitation of the frontiers of Iraq. The frontier between Iraq and 
Turkey was finally fixed in 1926 in accordance with a decision of the League 
of Nations taken m Dec. 1925. To give effect to that decision, a new treaty 
was made between Gt. Britain and Iraq on Jan. 13, 1926, whereby the Treaty 
of 1922 remains in force for 25 years from Dec. 1925, or until Iraq shall be 
admitted as a member of the League of Nations. To secure the admission 
of Iraq[ to the League, the British Government will use its good offices. 
In all important matters affecting the international and financial obliga- 
tions and interests of the British Government, the King of Iraq agrees to 
be guided by the advice of the British High Commissioner. The Organic Law 
passed by the Constituent Assembly in June, 1924, provides for a limited 
monarchy and a responsible government. The legislative body consists of a 
Senate of 20 nominated ‘ elder statesmen,’ and the Lower House of 88 
elected deputies. 

In March, 1924, the elective Constituent Assembly met for the purpose 
of ratifying the Anglo-Iraq treaty, passing the Organic Law and the 
Electoral Law for the election of a subsequent parliament. It completed 
these duties early in August, and was then dissolved. The first Parliament 
under the Constitution was opened by King Faisal on July 16, 1925. 

The country is now divided into the following Liwas: Mosul, Arbil, 
Kirkuk, Sulaimani, Diyala, Baghdad, Dulaim, Kut, Karbala, Hillah, 
Diwaniyab, Nashiyah, ‘Amaiah, Basi'ab. Each Liwa is administered hy a 
Mutasarrif, and is suh-divided into Qadhas (under Qaimmaqams) and 
Nahiyahs (under Mudirs). 

Area and. Population. — The country has an area of 143,250 square 
miles (the former Turkish vila}ets respectively of Baghdad, 54,540 square 
miles, Basrah, 53,580 square miles, and Mosul, 85,130 square miles), and 
a population, according to the census of 1920, of 2,849,282. The following 
are the detailed figures of the census results : — 


Division 

Sunni 

Shi'ah 

Jewish 

Christian 

Other 

Religions 

Total 

Baghdad 

Samarra 

Diyala .... 
Kut ... . 

Diwaniyah . 

Shamiyah 

Hillah .... 
Dulaim .... 

180,000 

66,455 

54,953 

8,578 

1,000 

445 

15,988 

247,000 

54,000 

14,215 

46,097 

98,712 

192,300 

189,000 

155,897 

200 

50,000 

300 

1,689 

381 

6,000 

530 

1,065 

2,600 

15,000 

397 

127 

5,000 

20 

27 

200 

1,000 

900 

200 

6 

28 

250.000 
80,970 

104,086 

107,798 

204,500 

190.000 

173.000 

250.000 

Total Vilayet of 
Baghdad . 

524,414 

750,421 

62,565 

20,771 

2,133 

1,360,304 

Basrah .... 
Amarah .... 
Muntafiq 

24,408 

7,000 

11,150 

130,494 

284,700 

800,220 

6.928 

3,000 

160 

2,221 

800 

30 

1,549 

6,000 

2,440 

165,600 

300.000 

820.000 

Total Vilayet of 
Basrah . 

42,558 

721,414 i 

10.088 

2,561 

8,989 

785,600 


INSTEUCTiOK — JUSTICE — FINANCE 
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Division 

Sunni | 

Shi’ah 

Jewish 

Christian 

Other 

Keligions 

Total 

Mosul .... 
Arbil .... 
Kirkuk .... 
Suleimani 

244,713 i 
96,100 
85,000 
153,900 

17,180 

5,000 

7,635 

4,800 

1,400 

1,000 

50,670 

4,100 

600 

100 

30,180 

1,000 

850,378 

100,000 

92,000 

165,000 

Total Vilayet of 
Mosnl 

579,713 

22,180 

14,835 

55,470 

31,180 ! 

703,378 

Grand Total . 

1,146,685 

1,41>4.015 

87,488 

78,792 1 

42,302 

1 

2,849,282 


Instructioil.— The medium of instruction in the schools has been 
changed from Turkish to Arabic in the Arabic-speaking provinces, and to 
Kurdish in Kurdish-speaking areas ; Turkish remains in a few Turcoman towns 
(Tuzkhurmatu, Kirkuk, Kifri). The standard of education is being steadily 
raised and public inteiest is increasing. In 1926 there were 22,607 pupils 
(boys and girls) in 247 government schools, with 877 teachers, and (1925) 
12,900 pupils (boys and girls) in 45 private schools. Fifty new schools have 
been built since 1918 (15 at government expense and 35 by local subscrip- 
tions). There are secondarv schools at Baghdad and Mosul with 577 pupils, 
and six intermediate schools at other places with 87 pupils. There are four 
technical schools, a law school, an irrigation and sur-? ey school, a military 
college and a theological college for both sects. There are one men’s training 
college for primary teachers with 307 students and one for secondary teachers, 
two women’s training centres and one night secondary school. There are 80 
evening classes for illiterates (male and female) at various centres in the 
country. In Apxil, 1922, the King laid the foundation stone of the future 
A1 111 Bait University, and the first block was opened on March 15, 1926. 
The education budget for the year 1926-‘27 amounted to 25,24,000 rupees 

Justice- — Civil Courts are established throughout the country as 
follows : — A Court of Cassation at Baghdad with a British President and 5 
Iraq Judges ; 16 Courts of First Instance ; 12 Courts of First Instance with 
limited jurisdiction ; 23 Peace Courts. In addition Shar’a Courts are 
established at every place where there is a Civil Court of First Instance or a 
Peace Court. In 1926, the Courts of First Instance dealt with 2,731 eases 
and the Peace Courts with 42,566 cases. 

Wherever a Civil Court is established there is also a Criminal Court, 
every judge having either first or second class magisterial powers. Certain 
administrative officials of outlying places where no courts have been formed 
have also magisterial powers. In 1926, there were 25,620 cases of crime 
reported, of which 13,930 ended in conviction. The number of prisoners in 
gaols at the end of 1926 was 2,623. 


I’inance.—Civil receipts and expenditure : — 


- 

1922-231 

1 

1923-24 1 

1925-26 ® 

1920-273 

Bevenne . 
Expenditure . 

Rupees 

4,74,67,070 

4,85,81,872 

Rupees 

5,09,40,646 

4,24,26,672 

Rupees 

1 6,76,71,543 

5,08,13,955 

Rupees 

6,51,71,900 

6,49,62,620 


1 Final. 


Preliminary. 
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jDefence- — Besides British Imperial Forces, which passed on Octoher 1, 
1922 Tinder the control of the Air Ministry, local forces consist of the Iraq 
Army, which is in process of formation, and a Levy Force under British 
officers, financed by the Imperial Exchequer. The establishment of the Iraq 
Armv at the close of 1926 was as fojlows : — 3 cavalry regiments and 1 
cavalry depot ; 1 field battery and 3 pack batteries ; 6 infantry battalions, 3 
infantry depots, and 1 special frontier company ; S transport companies ; 
the Iraq Army medical corps ; remounts and veterinary department ; ord- 
nance department ; military police corps ; wireless section ; royal military 
college ; the King’s bodyguard. 

Production- ““Iraq, is a land of great potentialities. The soil of the 
country is rich, but there are vast areas which can only be cultivated if 
irrigated by canals or pumps. The amount of land under cultivation by 
jiump irrigation is steadily increasing. The problem of economic cultivation 
with pump irrigation is closely connected with the question of cheap oil. 
The natural oil resources of Iraq are being surveyed ; rich deposits are 
believed to exist. A concession for the exploitation of the oil in the Baghdad 
and Mosul vilayets was granted to the Turkish Petroleum Co. in March, 
1925, and the Anglo-Persian Oil Co. have concession rights on the Persian 
frontiers near Khanitjin. Drilling continues in this area, and one well has 
reached the oil bearing strata and is now producing. A refinery on the 
Alwaiid river, about 5 miles from Khanaqin, was begun in June 1926. The 
British Cotton Growing Association is encouraging cotton cultivation by 
offering a secure market to cultivators, and the Department of Agriculture 
co-operates by undertaking scientific experiments and seed culture. In 1926, 
deliveries to the ginnery were estimated at 3,000 bales, comfjared with 2,540 
in 1925. Other crops cultivated are wheat, barley, oats, linseed and flax, 
though mostly in the experimental stage. Date crop is important. 

Couanoieree.— Iiiiports and exports for four years were as follows : — 



1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

IXUpOTtS 

Rapees 

16,73,49.736 

Rupees 

18,14,84,113 

Rupees 

19,12,40,989 

Rupees 

10,70,40,626 

Exports ..... 

9,91,08,940 

18.57,91,335 

' 14,20,08,617 

5,02,93,783 


Customs gross revenue in 1925-26, 2,22,32,805 rupees ; in 1924-25, 
2,12,29,485 rupees. Transit trade 1925-26, 7,06,34,192 rupees. 

The export of barley was in 1925, 1,176 tons, and in 1924, 46,243 tonsj 
of wheat, 1925, 1,336 tons, 1924, 10,306 tons; of wool, 1925, 14,899 tons, 
1924, 15,855 tons ; and of dates, 1925, 151,310 tons, 1924, 136,611 tons. 


The total trade between Iraq and TJnited Kingdom, according to the Board 
of Trade Returns, w^as as follows for three years : — 



1925 

1926 

1927 



£ 

£ 

Ijuports from Iraq 

1,053,873 

852,267 

1,707,894 

Exports to Iraq 

4,371,081 

2,829,955 

3,079,702 


Conuaimications, — The Iraq railway system now consists of a metre 
gauge line from the Port of Basrah, which is the Port of Iraq situated on 
the Shatt-EI-Arab at the head of the Persian Gulf, to Baghdad, a distance 
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of 360 miles. There are further a metre gauge line, connected with the 
Basrah line by a wagon ferry across the RiTer Tigris at Baghdad, from 
Baghdad to Khanaquin (109 miles) which is an important town near the 
Ira.k-Persian frontier ; a branch metre gauge line from the Baghdad- Khana- 
quin line to Kirkuk (109 miles), which is to be extended to Mosul; a 
standard gauge (4 ft. 8^ in.) line from Baghdad to Shergat (1S6 miles) along 
the right bank of the Tigris towards Mosul. From Shergat to Mosul is 80 
miles by road. The main Basrah -Baghdad line passes the ancient cities of 
Ur of the Chaldees, Babylon and Kish, and special railway facilities exist to 
enable travellers to visit these cities. Goods are carried direct from Basrah 
Port to Khanaquin on the Iraq -Persian Frontier, whence they are transported 
by road to the markets of Persia. The total route mileage open on March 31, 
1926 was 810*73 miles. There were also 194*45 miles of siding, making a 
total of 1,005*18 miles. Railway earnings for the year 1925-36 were 
94,99,995 rupees, and expenses 89,20,974 rupees. 

Before the War, road communications within Iraq were very poor. Only 
certain stretches of roads were passable for the only type of wheeled traffic 
then in use, viz. country carts and arahanas. Since the War, however, 
several thousand miles of roads, chiefly earthen, have been constructed for 
the passage of all classes of traffic. It is now possible to visit all large towms 
and practically every small town by motor car, the numbers of which have 
increased from a few before the War to about five thousand at the present 
date. 

There were 81 Post Offices in 1926. Mail communication is maintained 
in Iraq over a distance of 3,770 miles. Of this distance over 808 miles is by 
railways, 2,012 miles by mechanical transport, 333 miles by river, 664 miles 
by pack animals and runner service, and 13 miles by tram. 

After December 31, 1926, the Caiio-Baghdad fortnightly Air Mail 
Service wa** taken over by Imperial Airways, Limited, and extended to 
Basrah. In the middle of April, 1927, it was increased to a weekly service 
in both directions. 

The weekly Overland Mail Service, Baghdad-Haifah, w*as extended for 
conveyance of packets and parcels, in addition to the existing Letter Service. 
The transit to Europe is 8 days by air and 10 by overland. 

During the year 1926 the following ai tides were dealt with: — Ldters, 
4,025,500 received and 4,294,000 dispatched; packets, 1,421,600 received 
and 1,034,600 dispatched; registered letters, 180,907 received and 149,822 
dispatched ; parcels, 61,550 received and 16,999 dispatched ; money orders. 
30213, of an aggregate value of 17 lakhs of rupees, received and 52,863, of 
an aggregate of 81*5 lakhs of rupees, dispatched. 

The following new services were introduced : — foreign telegraphic money 
orders, cash on delivery, heavy parcel service, insurance, and sale of British 
postal orders. 

On December 31, 1926, tbe Line and Wire mileage of the Telegraph 
System in the country was 3,287 and 18,748 miles respectively. The 
number of Post and Telegraph Offices open for paid public traffic was 66, 
excluding 62 Railway Telegraph Offices which also accept this class of traffic, 
and 4 departmental telegraphic offices. The total number of telegrams of all 
classes transmitted during 1926 was 263 927, as compared with 30.5,544 in 
1962, Inland telegrams numbered 202,057 (230,704 in 1925), and paid foreign 
telegrams 53,428 (67,700 in 1925). On Di-cember 31, 1926, there were six 
Departmental Telephone Exchanges, with 723 connexions (including 103 
internal and external extensions) and 36 non-exchange connexions of varying 
uistances. An up-to-date Strowger Automatic Telephone System was 
piought into use at Basrah with effect from 17th June, 1923. 
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The new Wireless Station of the latest Thermionic 3 K.W. valve type 
transmitter at Basrah was brought into operation on 25th January, 1923. 
The Station is in regular communication with Cairo and Beyrouth Wireless 
Station and accepts commercial traffic for the U.K., Germany, France, 
Italy, Palestine, Egypt, S 3 T’ia and Ameiica. A new Wireless Station was 
ostahiished at Rutlia, on the western desert frontier, on September 11, 1926. 
This Station is in direct communication with the Wireless Station at Basrah, 
the R.A.F. Stations at Baghdad, Amman and Gaza. 

Currency. — The rupee cun-ency now in use will shortly be displaced by 
a new national Iraq currency and note issue. 

The standard unit of the new currency will be the gold dinar, equivalent 
in value to the half of £1 sterling. The issue will be made by a Currency 
Board established by Act of the Iraqi Parliament. To prevent any over-issue 
of the new notes and their consequent depreciation they will he issued only 
in exchange for rupees withdrawn from circulation, and with the money so 
withdrawn the necessary purchases ol sterling will be made. 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Great Britain in Iraq. 

High Commissioner , — Sir H. R. C. Dobbs, K.C.S.I., K.O.M.G., K.C.I.E. 

Air Officer Commanding BritisTi Forces.— Ait Vice-Marshal Sir E. L. 
Ellington, K.C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E. 

2. Of Iraq in Great Britain. 

BiploTmtic Agent in London . — General Jafar Pasha al Askari (appointed 
February 17, 1928. 
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ITALY. 

(Regno d’Itaua.) 

Reigning King. 

Vittorio Emannele III,, hom November 11, 1869, the only son 
of King Umberto I. of Italy and of Queen Margherita ; succeeded to 
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the throne on the death of his father, July 29, 1900 ; married October 
24, 1896, to Elena, bom January 8, 1873, daughter of Nicholas, King 
of Montenegro ; oifspring, Princess Jolanda, born June 1, 1901, married 
on -April 9, 1923, to Count Calvi di Bergolo ; has one daughter, born 
in 1924 and one son born in 1927 ; Princess Mafalda, born November 19, 
1902, married to Prince Philip of Hesse ; has two sons, born in 1926 and in 
1927 (October 30) respectively; Prince Umberto Nicola Tommaso Giovanni 
Maria, Prince of Piedmont and Heir Apparent, bom Sept. 15, 1904 ; 
Princess Giovanna^ bom November 13, 1907 ; Princess Maria^ born 
December 26, 1914. 

Uncle of the King. 

Prince Tomaso Alberto Vittorio, of Savoy, Duke of Genoa, bom February 6, 1864. 

Cotisins of the King. 

Prince Emanuele Filiberto, of Savoy, Duke of Aosta, born January IS, 1869, married, 
June ‘25, 1895, to Princess Elena, d’Orleans, daughter of the late Comte de Paris; 
offspring, Prince Amedeo Umberto, Duke of Apulia, bom October 21, 1S98, married 
November 6, 1927, to -4nna Princess of France, daughter of the Duke of Giiis.e ; and Prince 
Aimone, Duke of Spoleto, bom March 9, 1900 ; Prince Vittorio Emanuele, of Savoy-Aosta, 
Count of Turin, born November 24, 1870; Fimce Luigi Amedeo, of Savoy-Aosta, Duke of 
the Abruzzi, bom January 20, 1873 — children of the late J^ince Amedeo of Savoy, Duke 
of Aosta, from his union with Mana Vittoria, Princess of Pozzo della Cisteraa, who 
died November 8, 187G. 

Most genealogists trace the origin of the reigning house to a German 
Count Berthold, who, in the eleventh century, established himself on the 
western slope of the Alps, between Mont Blanc and Lake Leman. In the 
end of the eleventh century the Count of Savoy acq^uired the countries of 
Turin and Susa. Count Amadeus, in 1383, founded a law of primogeniture 
which led to the immediate acquisition of the territory of Nice. In 1416 the 
Counts of Savoy adopted the title of Duke ; in 1418 they acquired the 
Principality of Piedmont ; and in 1713 they obtained the island of Sicily, 
with the title of King. Sicily had to be exchanged, in 1720, for the isle of 
Sardinia, to which henceforth the royal dignity remained attached. The 
Genoese territory was added at the peace of 1815. The direct male line of the 
House of Savoy died out with King Carlo Pelice in 1831, and the crown fell 
to Prince Carlo Alberto, of the house of Savoy-Carignano, a branch founded 
by Tommaso Francesco, bom in 1596, younger son of Duke Carlo Emanuele I. 
of Savoy. King Carlo Alberto abdicated the throne March 23, 1849, in favour 
of his son, the late King Vittorio Emanuele II., who, by the Peace of Zurich, 
November 10, 1859, obtained Lombardy, with the exception of Mantua and 
a part of the surrounding territory. On March 11, 1860, annexation to 
Sardinia was voted by •pUbisdtes in Parma, Modena, the Romagna, and 
Tuscany; on October 21, Sicily and Naples (including Bene^cento and 
Pontecorvo, part of the Papa] States), and on November 4, the Marches and 
Umbria. The first Italian Parliament assembled in February 1861, and 
declared (March 17, 1861) Vittorio Emanuele King of Italy. The remaining 
part of the province of Mantua and Venetia were added in 1866. Finally, 
the remaining part of the Papal States (province of Rome), having been 
taken possession of by an Italian army (September 20, 1870), after the 
withdrawal of the French garrison, was annexed to the Kingdom by pUbiscite 
on October 2 ; and after the Great V7ar, large portions of Austria. 

The civil list has been settled (1919) at 11,250.000 lire ; by a law o>f 
1925 an allowance of 2,000,000 lire was settled on the Prince of Piedmont, 
Heir Apparent; Duke of Aosta, receives an allowance of 1,000,000 lire; 
Duke of Apulia an allowance of 400,000 lire ; and Prince Tomaso, Duke of 
Genoa, an allowance of 1,000,000 lire. 

The greater part of the private domains of the reigning family has been 
given up to the State. 
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Constitution and Government. 

The present Constitution of Italy is an expansion of the * Statute 
fondaineutale del Regno/ granted on March 4, 1848, by King Charles 
Albert to his Sardinian subjects. According to this chai*ter, the executive 
power of the State belongs exclusively to the Sovereign, and is exercised 
by him through responsible ministers; while the legislative authority 
rests conjointly in the King and Parliament, the latter consisting of two 
Chambers — an upper one, the Senate, and a lower one, called the * Camera 
de’ Deputati.* The Senate is composed of the princes of the royal 
house who are twenty-one years of age (with the right to vote when 
twenty-five years of age), and of an unlimited number of members, 
above forty years old, who are nominated hy the King for life ; a condition 
of the nomination being that the person should eilier fill a high office, 
or have acquired fame in science, literature, or any other pursuit tending 
to the benefit of the nation, or, finally, should pay taxes to the annual 
amount of 3,000 lire, or 120?. On January 1, 1927, there were 373 senators and 
10 members of the royal family. The electoral law of January 1926, made 
the suffrage universal for men 21 years of age. In 1927 the number of 
enrolled electors was 12,424,183 (30*7 per 100 inhabitants without distinc- 
tion of sex or age) inclusive of the electors temporarily disfranchised on 
account of military service. The number of deputies is 660. A deputy must 
be twenty-five years old, and have the requisites demanded by the electoral 
law. Incapable of being elected are all salaried Government officials, and 
persons receiving pay from the State. General and field officers in the army 
and navy, ministers, under-secretaries of State, and various other classes of 
functionaries high in office may be elected. All deputies receive 15,000 lire 
annually, and all deputies and senators travel gratis on the railways and on 
some steamship lines. 

The duration of a Parliament is five years, and it must meet annually ; 
but the King has the power to dissolve the lower House at any time, being 
bound only to order new elections, and convoke a new meeting within four 
months. Each of the Chambers has the right of introducing new bills, the 
same as the Government ; but all money bills must originate in the House 
oi Deputies. The ministers have the right to attend the debates of both the 
upper and the lower House ; but they have no vote unless they are members. 
No sitting is valid unless an absolute majority of the members are present. 

The executive power is exercised, under the King, by a Cabinet. The 
present Cabinet is as follows ; — 

Bead of the Government, Prime Minister, Secretary of State and Minister 
of Poreign Affairs, Minister of the interior. Minister of War, Minister of 
Marine, Minister of Aeronautics, and Minister of Corpoi'ations . — Signor 
Benito Mussolini. 

Minister for the Colonies . — Signor Luigi Federzoni, 

Minister of Justice . — Signor Alfredo Rocco. 

Minister of Finance , — Senator Count Giu'^eppe Vol^ri, 

Minister of Public Instruction , — Signor Pietro Fedele. 

Minister of Public Worhs . — Signor Giovanni Giuriati. 

Minister of Natimml Economy . — Signor Giuseppe BcUuzzo, 

Minister of Gommunicatiom . — Signor Costanzo Ciano. 

Local Goveenmbnt, 

On March 31, 1927, there were 9,067 communes. At the head of the 
conamunal organisation is a Podesfd in all the communes with the exception 
of Rome, which has a Governor, and the city of Naples, which has an extra- 
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ordinary Royal Commissioner. Tlie Podesta is nominated foi five years 
by royal decree. In communes which are the capitals of provinces and 
have more than 20,000 inhabitants, he may be assisted by one or two 
deputies (Yice-PodestJi). Side by side with the Podesta, the Prefect of the 
province may nominate, also for five years, a Municipal Conncil drawn from 
persons designated by the local syndical associations. In communes whicli 
are the capitals of provinces or with a population of more than 20,000, the 
nomination of such a Council is obligatoiy. The Council has only advisory 
functions ; its advice may be sought on the budget, the imposition of taxes, 
etc. 

Each province has a provincial conncil and a provincial commission, 
the number of the members varying according to population. ^ The councU 
elects its president and other officials. The provincial commission is elected 
by the conncil from its own members. It conducts the business of the 
province when the latter is not sitting. 

Area and Population. 


The following figures show the increase of the population of the 
Kingdom of Italy. 


Year 
(1 Jan.) 

Population 

Increase per 
cent, per 
annum 

Tear 
(1 Jan.) 

Population 

Increase per 
cent, per 
annum 

1816 
18723 
18S23 
19011 3 

19112 3 

19213 4 

18,883,000 

26,801,154 

28,460,628 

82,475,253 

34,671,377 

38,765,576 

0*720 

0*619 

0*738 

0*658 

0*675 

1922 

1928 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

38.790.000 

39.186.000 

30.401.000 

39.098.000 

40.061.000 

40.423.000 

0 892 

0*677 

0*741 

0*935 

0 896 


1 February 10. 2 June 10. 3 Census Figures. December 1. 


As a result of the Treaty of St. Germain there has been a consider- 
able rearrangement of the Italo-Austrian frontier, and Italy has obtained 
large tracts of what were formerly Austrian lands. 

In 1927, the number of Italian departments was increased by 16, the new 
territory acquired since the war being included. The following is a complete 
and revised list with area and population as at the census of 1921 


Provinces and Departments 

Area in sq. 

Population 

Population per 

miles 

Census, 1921 

sq. mile, 1921 

Alessandria .... 

1,960 

781,760 

398-8 

Aosta . . . . 

1,837 

226,886 

123*5 

Cuneo . . • • • 1 

2,870 

623,698 

217 -3 

Novara . . » • • i 

, 1,386 

384,342 

277-3 

Torino . . « * • I 

2,116 

1,026,568 

486*1 

Vercelli 

1 1.162 

340,513 

293-0 

Piedmont. .... 

11,331 

3,383,646 

298-6 

"GcoDLora , . . • • 

682 

769,689 

1128*6 

Imperia 

Savona . . • * 

456 

614 

150,835 

205,460 

330-8 

384-6 
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Provinces and Departments 


Area in sq. 
miles 

Population 
Census, 1921 

Population per 
sq. mile, 1921 

Spezia 



, 345 

209,482 

J 

607*2 

Liguria 



2,097 

1,336,466 

636*8 

Bergamo . 



1,076 

655,686 

516*1 

Brescia 



I 1,823 

662,225 

362*1 

Como 



798 

456,948 

857,605 

573*3 

Cremona , 



685 

522*3 

Mantova . 



! 903 

376,901 

416*8 

Milano 



1,078 

1,772,648 

1,500-9 

Pavia 



1,144 

1,233 

476,529 

383*4 

Kondrio 



131,184 

106*6 

Varese 



450 

307,712 

665*3 

Lombardy 



9,190 

5,086,338 

547-2 

Belluno 



1,419 

234,583 

365*3 

Padova 



826 

588,043 

711-9 

Eovigo 



684 

287,238 

419*9 

Treviso 



956 

548,487 

573-7 

Udine 



2,749 

755,732 

274*9 

Venezia 



943 

619,208 

550*6 

Verona 



1,196 

623,390 

438*0 

Vicenza . 



1,046 

542,346 

518*6 

Veneto 



9,818 

8,999,027 

407-3 

Bolzano 



2,881 

235,487 

83.2 

Trento 



2,540 

406,260 

359*9 

Venezia Tridentina 


6,371 

641,747 

119*5 

Fiume 



271 

86,543 

815*7 

Gorizia 



1,018 

200,707 

197*2 

Pola 



1,649 

299,295 

193*2 

Trieste 



476 

326,940 

686*2 

Zara 



42 

18,623 

443*4 

Venezia Giulia e Zara . 


3,366 

930,108 

277*2 

Bologna . 



1)465 

642,674 

438*7 

Ferrara . 



1,019 

346,016 

339*6 

ForH 



1,122 

391,026 

348*5 

Modena . 



1,003 

395,613 

361,227 

394*3 

Parma 



1,334 

270*8 

Piacenza . 



994 

286,865 

287*6 

Ravenna . 



715 

257,604 

360*8 

Reggio Emilia . 



885 

347,095 

392*2 

Emilia 

• 

• 

8,537 

3,027,009 

354*6 
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Provinces and Department. 

Area In sq. 
miles 

Population 
Censas, 1921 

Population per 
sq. miJe, 1931 

Arezzo 


^ 1 

1,275 

298,519 

234'! 

Firenze . 



1,497 

794,081 

530-4 

Grosseto . 



1,735 

164,990 

96*1 

Livorno . 



471 

225,518 

478-8 

Lucca 



769 

389,519 

506-6 

Massa e Canura 



446 

178,510 

400-2 

Pisa 


, : 

942 

326,937 

347-1 

Pistoia 



284 

140,375 

494-3 

Siena 



1,471 

247,842 

168-6 

Tuscany . 


* i 

8,890 

2,766,291 

311-2 

Ancona . 



748 

334,654 

447-4 

Ascoli Piceno , 


' 

805 

266,164 

829-4 

Macerata . 


, , 

1,032 

265,149 

256*9 

Pesaro e Grbino 



1,117 

280,718 

261-8 

Marches . 


. ; 

S,702 

1,145,685 

309-5 

Perugia . 



2,455 

476,699 

194-2 

Temi 


1 

• 1 

822 

162,292 

197-4 

Umbria 



3,377 

638,991 

195-0 

Frosinone 



1,183 

378,197 

819-7 

Rieti 



1,057 

161,776 

153-1 

Roma 


• 1 

3,258 

1,223,397 

375-5 

Viterbo , 


1 

• 1 

1,133 

193,538 

170-8 

Latium 



6,631 

1,956,908 

293-1 

Aq[mla degli Abruzzi . 



1,945 

825,573 

167*4 

Campobasso 



1,783 

355.270 

199*3 

Chieti 



1,001 

333,644 

333-3 

Pescara , 



472 

166,918 

353*6 

Teramo . 



750 

205,810 

274-4 

Abruzzi e Molise 



5,951 

1,387,215 

233*1 

Avellino . 



1,165 

403,385 

346-3 

Benevento 



999 

299,665 

300-0 

Napoli . 



1,204 

1,967,077 

1,683*8 

Salerno . 



1,908 

584,313 

306-2 

Campania . 



5,276 

3,264,440 

616-8 

Bari 



1,990 

924,384 

464-5 

Brindisi . 



758 

229,146 

302-3 

Foggia . 



2,683 

458,502 

170-9 

Lecce 



; 1,007 

410,122 

406 9 


L L 
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Provinces and Departments 

Area in sq. 
miles 

Population 
Census, 1921 

Population per 
sq, mile, 1921 

Taranto • 




937 

274,907 

293*4 

Apnlia 




7,376 

2,297,061 

' 311*4 

Matera 




1,464 

139,463 

95*2 

Potenza . 




2,391 

329,094 

187-6 

Basilicata . 




3,855 

468,567 

121*6 

Catanzaro 




2,034 

614,123 

252*8 

Cosenza . 




2,566 

495,884 

193*3 

Reggio di Calabria 




1,219 

502,311 

412*1 

Calabria 




5,819 

1,612,818 

259*9 

Caltanisetta 




814 

247,388 

303*9 

Oastrogiovanni , 



• 

985 

260,143 

764,409 

264*1 

Catania . 




1,379 

547*1 

Girgenti . 




1,175 

411,281 

350*0 

Messina * 




1,254 

582,064 

! 464*2 

Palermo , 




1,927 

860,306 

446*4 

Ragusa . 




581 

262,546 

434*7 

Siracosa . 




862 

284,068 

833*4 

Trapani . 




968 

! 

409,247 

422*8 

Sicily 




9,935 

4,061,462 

408*8 

Cagliari . 




3,568 

415,683 

116*6 

Nuoro 




2,828 

191,682 

67*7 

Sassari 




2,903 

266,909 

88*5 

Sardinia 




9,299 

864,174 

92*9 

Total for Kingdom 




119,710 

38,756,433 

823*8 


The popxilation of Italy at the heginmng of 1927 was estimated at 
40,548,688. 


Movsimbnt of Population. 


Births, deaths, and marriages : — 


Year 

Marriages 

Births Living 

StiUbom 

Deaths 
exclusive 
of the 
Stillborn 

Surplus ol 
Births 

Legitimate 

Illegiti- 
mate and 
Exposed 

Total 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

306,830 

296,769 

296,293 

1,070,596 

1,054,005 

1,042,825 

63,874 
! 54,345 
63,104 

1,124,470 

1 1,108,350 
1,095,929 
1,121,072 

48,794 

48,078 

44,976 

662,870 

669,640 

677,350 

1 631,897 

461,600 

488,710 

418,679 

489,176 
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Emigrants . — Total number in 1925, 280,081, of whom 178,208 went to 
other European countries or those bordering on the Mediterranean, and 
101,873 to countries overseas. In 1926 there were 263,810 emigrants, of 
whom 122,496 went to countries overseas. 

The number of Italians who returned to Italy was in 1926, 177,619 (of 
whom 39,524 were from the United States and Canada). 

Principal Towns. 

The numbers ot inhabitants at the different centres do not in Italian 
statistics afford a sufficient basis for distinguishing between the urban and rural 
population. In Northern Italy the population is scattered over the country 
and there are few centres. In Southern Italy and in the islands the country 
people live in the towns, coming and going to cultivate their own plots of 
land ; consequently there are many populous centres where, if numbers alone 
were considered, the population womd be regarded as urban, though it is, in 
truth, almost exclusively rural. The following statement gives the classifica- 
tion of communes according to resident population on March 31, 1927, on the 
basis of the 1921 census ; — 


— 

Number 

Population 

Per 1,000 

Communes with population over 100,000 . 

From 60,001 to 100,000 

From 80,001 to 60,000 

From 20,001 to 30,000 

From 15,001 to 20,000 

Others 

18 

43 

56 

99 

ns i 

8,733 

5,791,207 

2,708,146 

2,034,708 

2,842,184 

2,013,123 

25,100,017 

144-8 

67-7 

50-9 

58*6 

60-3 

627-7 

Total .... 

9,067 

39,989,385 

1,000-0 


The estimated communal population of the capitals of provinces was as 
follows on January 1, 1926 


Comimmes 

^t?on^' 1 Communes 

Popula- 

tion 

Communes 

Popula- 

tion 

Alessandria . 

81,077 ' CMeti . 

30,987 

Messina . 

187,996 

Ancona . 

69,036 Como 

48,699 

Milano . 

877,424 

Aquila degli 

Cosenza . 

32,604 

Modena . 

87,584 

Abruzzi 

24,811 Cremona 

60,634 

Napoli . 

862,362 

Arezzo . 

64,991 Cuneo . 

32,512 

Novara . 

58,548 

Ascoli Piceno . 

84,590 Ferrara . 

114,337 

Padova . 

120,099 

Avellino 

27,090 Firenze . 

265,789 

Palermo 

419,153 

Bari delle 

Fiume . 

46,068 

Parma . 

66,838 

Puglie 

126,900 Foggia . 

72,806 

Pavia 

47,334 

Belluno . 

27,910 ForK . 

55,958 

Perugia . 

76,921 

Benevento 

30,111 Genova . 

883,320 

Pesaro . 

33,032 

Bergamo 

66,022 Qirgenti 

30,810 

Piacenza 

61,961 

Bologna 

227,447 1 Grosseto 

19,817 

Pisa 

78,877 

Brescia . 

106,095 jlmperia. 

26,569 

Pola . 

57,843 

Cagliari . 

66,191 ] Lecce . 

46,395 

Potenza . 

19,486 

Oaltanisetta . 

61,644 Livorno . 

121,875 

Ravenna 

74,236 

Oampobasso . 

17,945 Lucca . 

79,985 

Reggio di Gala- 


Caserta . 

36,698 Macerata 

25,139 

bna . 

66,144 

Catania . 

263,080 Mantova 

41,437 

Reggio nelP- 


Catanzaro 

I 38,688 Massa . 

37,138 

Emilia 

84,965 
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Communes 

[ Popula- 
tion 

1 

Communes 

Popula- 

tion 

Communes 

Popula- 

tion 

Roma (1927) . 

|875,119 

^ezia . 


94,347 

Trieste . 



Rovigo . 

i 15,704 

Taranto . 


112,783 

Udine . 


58,077 

Salerno . 

i 57,017 

Teramo . 


27,202 

V enezia . 



Sassari . 

45,859 

Torino . 


520,164 

Verona . 


94,821 

Siena , 

1 46,013 

Trapani . 


77.049 

Vicenza . 



Siracusa . 

> 52,439 

Trento . 


39,828 

Zara 


18,156 

Sondrio . 

, 10,005 

Treviso . 


52,440 





By the Treaty with Yugoslavia, of January 27, 1924, it was agreed to 
hand over Fiume to Italy. 

An Italo-Hungarian Convention providing for the formation of a Free 
Zone at Piume for the benefit of Hungary was signed in Rome on July 26, 1927. 


Eeligion. 

The Roman Catholic Church is, nominally, the ruling State religion of 
Italy ; but the power of the Church and clergy is subordinated to the civil 
government, and there is freedom of worship to the adherents of all 
recognised religions. The census returns of 1911 (the latest available) were 
as follows : — 


profession 

Total' 

Per cent. 

Roman Catholics. 

32,983,664^ 

95*13 

Evangelical Protestants 

123,263 

0*36 

Jews 

34,824 

0*11 

Other professions 

2,200 

— 

Not professing any religion . 

874,532 

2*52 

Not known 

653,404 

1*88 

Total .... 

34,671,377 

100*00 


1 See also Kome. See and Glmrch of. 


Of the Protestants, 22,500 belonged to the Waldensian Church of 
Piedmont, about 10,000 to the other Rvangelical Italian Churches, and 
30,000 to foreign Protestant bodies. 

It^y is divided into 13 apostolical provinces, comprising 272 episcopal 
mrisdictions, viz,, 1 patriarchate (Venice), 49 archbishoprics, 6 cardinal 
bishoprics, and 216 bishoprics, 11 abbeys, and a number of prelates without 
dioceses. Every archbishop or bishop is appointed by the Pope, on the 
advi^ of a com mi ttee of Cardinals ; but the royal exequatur is necessary for 
his installatioxu In 1911, the number of parishes was 20,707. According 
to the census, 1921, the secular clergy numbered 65,688 : the regulars (monks, 
lay '■brothers, nuns, &c.), 51,997 ; sacristans, &c., 7,093 ; persons employed at 
the Pontifical and Episcopal Courts, &o., 774.^ There were in 1921, 474 
Evangelical pastors and ministers of other religions. 

The suppression of the religious corporations began for the old provinces in 
1855, and was continued for the whole of the country by a law of July 7, 1866, 
and completed by the law of Jnne 19, 1873, which extended the measure to 
the city and province of Rome. Of the monastic edifices some were occupied 
by the State, others assigned to communes or provinces. The corporations of 
Lombardy were privileged by the treaty of Zurich, and their lands and houses 


not ^mpxised the priests, monks, nuns, etc., engaged in education ; 
males, 4,8«, females, lu,S31), or as nurses (males, 474, females, 11,660). 
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were left to the disposal of their individual members. The administration 
of the revenue from the proceeds of land destined for charity or instruction 
now belongs to the communes ; that from monastic parish church property 
in Rome, to the parish churches ; that from property of foreign religious 
orders in Home to the Holy See ; while the remainder is administered by two 
institutes which pay the pensions and other dues, and provide for beneficent 
work and for worship in Rome ; and for worship in the rest of Italy. 


Instruction. 


The State regulates public instruction, and maintains, either entirely or in 
conjunction with the communes and provinces, public schools of every grade. 

According to laws passed in 1923, elementary instruction is given in 
3 grades : Preparatory (3 years), Secondary (3 years), and Higher (2 years). 
In the Elementary grade, all classes above the fifth are classified as Special 
Classes of Professional Training. 

The Secondary schools are divided into 2 grades. In the fii’st grade are 
the Seiiole complemeiUarit the Ginnasio^ the Preparatory Course of the 
Technical Institute and the Preparatory Course for Teachers. 

In the second grade are comprised the Licei, the Higher Courses of the 
Technical Institute, the Higher Courses of the Teachers* Institute, the 
Scientific Liceo and the Liceo for women. 

Higher Instruction is given in the Royal Universities and Higher 
Institutes, and also in the Free Universities and Free Higher Institutes. 

Statistics of various classes of schools : — 



- 

No. 

Teachers 

Pupils 

§l) 

a-g) 

|.4siI(forinflants(1924-26) .... 

1 

5,828 


473,652 

H 1 

Public elementary schools (1924-25) . 

27,192 

94,197 

3,644,605 


1 

No. 

Teachers^ 

Students 

Males 1 

Females 


Men 

Women 



429 

2,080 

2,020 

37,906 

17,680 

\ SO 

} 797 

969 

658 

1,K46 

7,973 

11,693 

jll2 

1 2,351 

785 

12,085 

16,080 

1,844 

3,002 

17 

253 

84 

1,714 


826 

2,502 

673 

39.933 

12,783 

186 

i 1,266 

145 

14,432 

8,261 

53 

410 

78 

6,035 

! 751 

6 

14 

48 


88 

234 




3,500 

^ 5,655 

}l60 

- 

- 

\ 676 

5,241 

j282 

— 

— 

1 10,318 

1,394 

■^262 


— 

^ 18,743 

2,716 

101 

— 


2,285 

288 

43 

— 


521 

22 


& 


fOowrnment SehooU (1925- 
' 1926);— 

Supplementary schools . 
N ormal / higher course 
schools \lower course 
Technical /higher course 
institutes \lower course 
Nautical institutes 
Ginnasi 
Licei 

Licei for science 
Licei for girls . 

Privaite Schools (1925-26) 
Supplementary scnools 
Normal /higher course 
schools "Slower course 
Technical /higher course 
institutes \ lower course 
Ginuasi .... 

Licei 

licei for science . 


Total 


55,586 

8,631 

13,538 

14.429 

19,082 

1,714 

52,716 

17,693 

5,786 

88 


9,155 

5,816 

11,707 

16,469 

2,573 

548 


» In 1924-20. 
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Statistics of Italian universities, 1925-26 


- 


Date of 
Founda- 
tion 

Students! 

state Universities : — 
Bari . 

1924 

668 

Bologna 


1200 

2,140 

Cagliari 


1626 

411 

Catania 


1434 

1,248 

Firenze 


1924 

1,108 

Genova 


1243 

1,409 

Macerata 


1290 

102 

Messina 


1549 

757 

Milano 


1924 

1,324 

783 

Modena 


1678 

Napoli , 
Padova 


1224 

6,145 

• * i 

1222 

2,439 

Palermo 


1805 

1,886 

Parma 


1502 

440 


- 

Date of 
Founda- 
tion 

Students 

Pavia 

1300 

1,365 

Perugia 

1276 

346 

Pisa . 

1338 

1,096 

Roma 

1303 

4,453 

Sassari 

1677 

203 

Siena 

1300 

447 

Torino . 

1404 

2,049 

Free Universities : — 



Camerino . 

1727 

472 

Ferrara 

1391 

198 

Milano-Sacro Cuore 

1924 

240 

Urbino 

1564 

126 

Total 


30,865 


There were also nine higher institutes for commercial education (Turin, 
Genoa, Milan, Venice, Trieste, Rome, Bari, Catania, and Naples), with 6,062 
students in 1926-26 ; five higher schools of agriculture (Milan, Bologna, 
Perugia, Pisa, and Portici) with 779 students ; eight engineering colleges 
(Turin, Milan, Padua, Bologna, Pisa, Rome, Naples, and Palermo) with 
5,668 students ; the higher naval colleges at Qenoa and Naples with 503 
students ; the high school of forestry in Florence, with 81 students ; the 
school of social science in Florence, with 227 students ; the school for 
Oriental languages in Naples, with 179 students ; 7 veterinary colleges (Turin, 
Milan, Parma, Bologna, Perugia, Pisa, and Naples) with 856 students ; 6 
women’s training colleges (Turin, Milan, Florence, Rome, Naples, and 
Messina), with 1,038 students ; the school of architecture in Rome, with 122 
students ; the school of industrial chemistry in Bologna, with 140 students ; 
the free institute of economic and commercial sciences in Palermo, with 147 
students ; and the higher normal school in Pisa with 27 students. 

^ In 1919 there was set up a national institute for the instruction of 
illiterate adults ; and on January 15, 1928, there was opened in Rome a 
Fascist Popular University. 


Justice and Crime. 

Italy has 1 Court of Cassation, in Rome, and is divided for the adminis- 
tration of justice into 17 appeal court districts, subdivided into 116 tribunal 
districts, and these again into mandamenti, each with its own magistracy 
(Pretura), 1,080 in all. In 15 of the principal towns there are also Pretori 
wrbtmi (17), who have jurisdiction exclusively in penal matters. For civil 
business, besides the magistracy above mentioned, Condliatori have juris- 
diction in petty plaints. 

The Pretori have jurisdiction concerning all misdemeanours (contravvenzionl) and 
offences (dclitti) punishable by imprisonment (reclusion and detention) not exceeding 
six months, or banishment not exceeding one year, or by fine not exceeding 5,000 lire. 
The penal Tribunals have jurisdiction in the first instance in offences (delitti) for which 
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the Code establishes a minimum penalty not exceeding five years of imprisonment and a 
maximum not exceeding ten years, or in oflences punishable by a fine, exceeding 2,000 lire. 

The Courts of Assize have jurisdiction in all proceedings concerning serious offences 
punishable by imprisonment for life (ergastolo), or by imprisonment (reclusion and 
detention) exceeding in the minimum five years, and in the maximum ten years. Appeal 
18 allowed to the penal Tribunals from the sentences of the Preton, and to the Courts of 
Appeal from those of the penal Tribunals. TTiere is no appeal from sentences of the Courts 
of Assize. The Conrt of Cassation in Rome has power to annul, for illegality, sentences 
passed by the inferior magistracy and to decide questions of jurisdiction or competency. 

By a law oi November, loai, a special tribunal was instituted with jurisdiction in 
offences (delitti) against the security of the State. 

Statistics of persons convicted of offences of all kinds : — 


Tear 

Oonvictions 

Total 

Before the 
Pretori 

Before the 
Tribimali 
(first instance) 

1 

Before the 
Oorti d' Assise 

1920 

378,642 

318,065 

58,860 

1,717 

1921 

454,988 

387,906 

64,369 

2,718 

3922 

523,242 

467,818 

62,064 

3,370 

1923 

507,393 

437,983 

66,169 ’ 

3,241 

1924 ' 

610,595 

549,742 

1 ’ 

57,762 

3,091 


In 1926 (January 1) there were 42,638 male and 8,859 female prisoners ; 
and 2,496 males and 941 females were placed in reformatories. At that 
date there were 174 central and arrondissement prisons, 67 penal establish- 
ments, 20 reformatories, and 5 colonies for persons Tinder domiciliary 
restraint. There were, besides, 833 cantonal prisons. 


Pauperism. 

In Italy legal charity, in the sense of a right in the poor to be supported 
by the parish or commune, or of an obligation on the commune to relieve the 
poor, does not exist. Public charity in general is exercised through the 
permanent charitable foundations, called ‘ fstituzioni pubbliche di assistenza 
e di beneficenza’ (Opere pieb regulated by the laws of July 17, 1890, July 18, 
1904, and February 4, 1923. The general results of an inquiry in 1900 
were ; — Leaving out of account institutions intended for lending, or for the 
encouragement of saving (that is, monti di pietk, monti fmmentari, casse di 
prestanze agrarie), there were 27, 078 opere pie, with a gross capital of about 
2,206,000,000 lire. Their net income amounted to 52,569,000 lire. Added 
to this net income were casual legacies, contributions from private bene- 
factors, subsidies from communes (fox hospitals^ &c., all of which receipts 
are spent annually, and thus the sum at the disposal of the opere pie in 
1900 (last available data) amounted to 120,765,000 lire. Between 1901 and 
1917 the capital of all the benevolent institutions was increased by 386 
million lire. 


Finance., 

Total revenue and expenditure for five years ; — 
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Tears 

ending June 30 

1 

Total Bevenne | 

Total Expenditure 

Difference 


Lire 

Lire 


Lire 

1923-24 

26,108,099,592 

24,777,579,412 


1,330,520,180 

1924-25 

27,246,217,163 

22,248,189,777 


4,998,077,385 

1925-26 

25,549,730,000 

23,014,001,000 

+ 

2,636,729,000 

1926-27 1 

20,897,697,216 

1 20.727,763,439 

4- 

169,943,777 

1927-28 1 

1 21,200,142,522 

21,180,946,683 

+ 

69,196,989 


1 Estimates. 


Estimates for year ending June 30, 1928 : — 


Sources of Revenue 

Lire 

Branches of Expenditure 

Lire. 

Obdikaby 


Obbinabt 


State Patrimonies . 

Direct Taxes . 

Taxes on commercial 
docnments and business 
transactions . 

Taxes on Ck>n8amption 
(indirect) 

Monopolies 

Public Services 
Repayments, etc. . 
Sundry receipts . 

844,605,162 

5.180.500.000 

3.480.800.000 

2.039.500.000 

4.042.220.000 
132.971,000 
584,473,569 

1,999,121,887 

Finance .... 
Justice . . . . 1 

Foreign Affairs 

Instruction . 

Interior .... 
Public Works . 

Posts and Telegraphs . 
War .... 

Marine .... 
National Economy . 
Colonies .... 
Aeronautics . 

6,566,283,451 

412,138,700 

64,578,000 

1,156,635,880 

479,458,240 

366,517,200 

221,247,876 

2,432,731,300 

960.993.000 
289.580.599 

7,3t>6,000 

668.500.000 

Total Ordinary . 
Extbaobdinabt 

Total Extraordinary 
Movement of Capital 

18,710,191,618 

1 264,073,549 

2,225,877,355 

Total of all Ordinary . 
Extbaoboikary 

Total Extraordinary 
Grand Total, including 
movement of capital. 

18,574,030,246 

6,066,621,350 

Grand Total 

21,200,142,522 

21,130,946,583 


In the Budget statement the revenue and expenditure are distributed 
over two categories, summarised as follows : — 


1927-28 

1st Category 
(effective) 

2nd Category 
(Movement of 
capital) 

Total 

Revenue ...... 

Expenditure 

Lire 

i 18,974,265,167 
18.640,651,596 

Lire 

2,225,877,SS6 

2,490,264,988 

Lire 

21,200,142,522 

21,130,946,583 

Difference j 

+838,613,572 

-264,417,688 

+69,196,989 


Public Debt. 


Interest (including premiums) and sinking fund of the Public Debt 
on July 1, 1927 


Debts 

Per 

Cent. 

Rentes, Inter~ 
ests, Ac. 

Sinking 

Fund 

Year of 
Extinc- 
tion 

I. Consolidated debt : 


Lire 

1 Lire 


Rentes atS^pr. ct. (ex. SJ)! 


284,825,389 

8,140,725,403 


i» 3 ,, .! 

3 

4,802,120 

160,070,666 


»» 3^ ,, 

3i 

33,065,023 

944,429,246 


it H it 


32,407,884 

720,176,194 

— 
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Debts 1 

Per 

Cent. 

Rentes, Inter- 
ests, 4sc. 

falnking 

Fund 

Year of 
fixtinc- 
tion 

1 

Rents at 6 pr. ct. (ex. fij) . ! 

5 

Lire 

1,727,716,925 

Lire 

34,554,838,600 

— 

Total consolidated debt .j 

— 

2,082,907,341 

44,519,739,009 

— 

II. Obligations . . .|j 

3 to 

1 5 ! 

1 169,270, 041 

3,733,830,200 

1939-60 

III. Permanent annuity due) 
to the Holy See , / 

Isto ’ 

H 

3,225,000 

64,500,000 

— 

IV. Debts separately inscribed 

3 to 5 

6,086,320 

161,321,659 

/1940- 

\2002 

V. Varions debts . 


675,893,579 

14,147,363,840 

/1984- 

11986 

Total debt (not including 
foreign debts) 


2,927,382.281 

62,666.764,708 



On December 31, 1927, the total consolidated interrial debt amounted to 
85,247 million lire; the floating debt to 1,176 million lir** ; total interaal 
debt, 86,428 million lire, including pre-war debt, 12,852 million lire; 
national loans, 35,938 million lire; treasury bonds, 7,640 million lire. 

On June 30, 1926, the property of the State was as follows 

Estimated Value, 
in thousand Lire. 


Financial assets (Treasury) 16,818,123 

Property, immovable, movable, loans, and various 

titles . 11,475,611 

Property of industrial nature 8,839,342 

Material in use in army and navy .... 11,714,494 

Property used in the service of the State . . 2,091,789 

Scientific and artistic material .... 268, o67 


Total. . . . 61,207,376 


In the financial year 1926-26 the revenue from State property -was : — 
Ecclesiastical, 693,221 lire; from fixed capital, 88,767,106 lire; from the 
Cavour Canals, 8,928,086 lire; various, 361,889,108 lire; total, 459,677,621 
lire. 

Defence. 

I. Fbootesse. 

The extent of the land frontier of Italy is as follows : — French frontier 
303 miles ; Swiss 460 ; Austrian 261 ; Yugoslav 152 ; frontier of San Marino 
24; in all (exclusive of San Marino) 1,166 miles. The coast line 
of the peninsula measures 2,472 miles ; of Sicily, 693 ; of Sardinia, 830 ; 
of Elba and the small islands, 973 ; the total length of coast is ^ns 
4,968 miles. 

11. Abmy, 

Service in the army (or navy) is compulsory and universal.' The total 
period is 19 years, beginning at the age of twenty The young men of 
the year are divided into 3 categories ; the first being posted to the per- 
manent army ; the second also to the permanent army but with ‘ unlimited 
leave * ; and the third, that is those exempted from active service, to the 

L L 2 
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territorial militia. The second category men form what is called the ' com- 
plementary force.’ 

The term of service in the. ranks of the permanent army is 18 months 
for "all anna. After passing through the ranks, the men are placed on 
‘unlimited’ leave, i.e., they are transferred to the reserve, in which they 
remain until they have completed a total of 8 years’ service.^ From the 
reserve the soldier passes to the mobile militia, the term of service in which 
is 4 years.. After completing his time in the mobile militia he is trans- 
ferred to the territorial militia, in which he remains 7 years ; thus finishing 
Ms military service at the age of 39. 

The second category recruits are regarded as belon^ng to the permanent 
army for the first 8 years of their service. During this period they receive 
from 2 to 6 months* training, which may be spread over several yeam.^ ^ They 
then pass to the mobile militia, and afterwards to the territorial militia, the 
periods of service in each being the same as in the case of the first category 
soldiers.^ The men allotted to the third category, who are posted at once to 
the territorial militia, receive 30 days’ training. 

In Italy each regiment receives recruits from all parts of the country, 
and the troops change their stations by brigades every four years. On 
mobilisation regiments would be filled up by reservists from the districts in 
wMch they are quartered at the time. Beliefs are so arranged that at least 
half the reservists shall have previously served in the xinit wMch they would 
join on mobilization. . 

The field army is organized into 10 TerritoriM Army Corps, sub-divided 
into 30 divisions and 2 cavalry divisions, and includes — the General 
Staff and Commands of the larger units, the Koyal Carabinieri, Infantry, 
Cavalry, Artillery, Engineers, Aerial Corps, the Military Districts, Invalid 
and Yeteran Corps, Mechanical Transport, Kailway Transport, Medical Corps, 
Supply Corps, Administrative Services, Yeterina^ Corps, the Military 
Schools, Institutes and various Technical establishments, the Army and 
Navy Supreme Tribunal and the Military Penal Establishments; 

Besides the above-mentioned units, the Volunteer Mili tia for National 
Security was formed by decree of August 1, 1924. It is organised in 12 areas 
and 96 legions. Its members are required to fulfil the normal obligations of 
service in the active aimy. The establishment of the active army in 1927 
was: oflScers 17,684, other ranks 283,200, inclusive of Carabinieri^ and was 
organised as follows : — 
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The Carabinieri are a force of military police. They are recruited by 
selection from the army, and remain in the force for 3 years. They then serve 
in the reserve of the Carabinieri for 4 years, after which they are transferred 
to the territorial militia for the remainder of their service, and are reckoned 
as a part of the army. In 1927 the Carabinieri numbered 60,000 ; the 
public safety police 30,000 and the Customs Guards 30,000. 

The garrison of Libya consists of 2 infantry battalions, 4 companies 
mounted infantry, and 3 mountain batteries of colonial troops recruited volun- 
tarily in Italy for 3 years’ service. The native army consists of 5 battalions, 

7 s(madrons, 4 mountain batteries, 3 camel squadrons, etc. 

The Italians have a special African corps in Erythrea, consisting of 2 com- 
panies of white infantry and 6 native battalions ; also 12 native machine-gun 
sections, a local company of artillery (Italians), and a native mountain battery. 
The total strength of the Italian forces in North Africa is 23,567 all ranks. 

In Italian Somaliland there is a native corps of 10 infantry companies, 

1 camel company and 1 artillery company, with Italian officers, and a body 
of mHitaiy police. Total strength about 3,000 of all ranks. 

III. Air Force. 

By Eoyal Decree of April 1923, the I kalian Eoyal Air Force is constituted 
as a separate force under a High Commissioner for Aviation. Detachments of 
the Royal Air Force doing duty with the Army and N avy are for the time under 
the control of these services. The expenditure for 1926-27 was estimated 
at 635,355,000 lire. The number of aeroplanes in possession of the Air Force 
was 1,500, of which about 950 were available for active employment. It is 
proposed to increase this number to 4,600, of which 1,500 will be with the 
active force, 1,500 in second line, and 1,500 in third line. The Eoyal Air 
Force is organized in one division of 6 regiments and comprises 25 squadrons 
of aeroplanes, 5 squadrons of seaplanes, and 1 group of dirigibles. In 1927, 
the establishment was 1,859 officers, and 22,653 other ranks. 

IV. Navt. 

The future of the Italian Navy is yet uncertain, but developments are 
contemplated. The Treaty of Washington makes Italy the equal of 
France in capital ship tonnage, and establishes a replacement tonnage at 
175,000 tons (177,800 metric), but the existing ships have a gross displace- 
ment of only about 110,000 tons. The current building programme, which 
is really for replacements, includes 2 cruisers of 10,000 tons, and 4 of 6,300 
tons ; 24 destroyers, and 20 submarines. Italy may begin to build capital 
ships, if she should so desire, at any time from 192jr, but there will be no 
compulsory' scrapping until 1931. 

The Navy underwent complete revision and much reduction after the 
Armistice. The armoured cruisers are of little value. The list of light 
cruisers has been expanded by the accession of five enemy vessels. No h^ge 
shipbuilding is contemplated, and all attention is directed to- the flotillas, 
and to the naval air service. The two 10,000 ton cruisers Trervto and 
Trieste are approaching completion, and a considerable number of new 
destroyers and submarines are being placed in commission to replace 
worn-out tonnage. 

The naval expenditure for 1927-28 is estimated at 1,218,970,630 lire, as 
compared with 1,040,340,130 lire iu 1926-27. 

The naval administration is under the Minister of Marine, with an 
assistant secretary and a Chief of the StafT. The merchant marine is under 
the Minister of Communications. For purposes of local naval administration 
there are rear-admirals at all the important ports, while the naval commands 
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are at Spezia, Maddalena, Naples, Messina, Taranto, Yenice, fola and 
Brindisi, 


Summary of the Italian navy 



Completed at end of 

— 







1925 

1926 

1927 

Battleships . .... 

6 

5 

5 

da for Coast Defence . . 

2 

1 


Annonred cruisers .... 

3 

3 

3 

Liglit cruisers 

10 

9 

9 

Flotilla leaders and destroyers . 

61 

65 

73 

Torj»edo boats ... 

64 

58 

55 

Submarines 

42 

42 

45 


The tables which follow of the Italian fleet are arranged after the manner 
of other similar tables in thisibook, but all displacements have been corrected 
to "W ashington Treaty standard in metric tons. 


Battle Fleet. 


2 ^ 





i . 

€J-cS 

Armonr 


.2 

•o ft 


Kamo 

•S, o 

P 

1 Belt 

Big guns 

Principal 

Armament 

Torpec 

Tubes 

ll 

u 

2 

Max, 

speed 


idod 

1910 

1912 


Dante 

IfCavonr 

iCesare 

[fDuilio 

[\Doria 


/Trento . ' . 



1 

1 


\TrieBte . 

j 10,160 

1 ^ 

2i 8 8in.; 16 4in. 

8 

160,000 


/’S. Giorgio 
1905 (a Marco . 
IPisa . 


1925 


1911 

1911 

1911 

1909 

1910 

1910 
191& 

1911 
1911 


Libia 

Mar^ala \ 
Nino Biarioj 
Quarto . 
Ancona . 
Taranto . 
Bail. , 
Brindisi . 
Venezia , 


Battleships, Isi class, 

12 12m. ; 20 4*7in. 
13 12in. ; 18 4*7in. 

13 12in. ; 16.6in. 

Armowred Ondsers, 



18,570 

20,290 

j-9H 



22,1V0 


}21,900 

10* 

9i 


8 82,000 
3 31,000 

8 34,000 


knots 

23 

22 

22 


9,S80\ 

9,500/ 

8 

6J \ 

8,900 

8 

«4 / 


Ul0in.i8 7-5to,;l« 

/ 1 20 , 000 / 


Cruisers {completing). 


Light Cruisers, 


3,760 

8,026 

2,950 

3,900 

3.285 

3,300 

2,800 



— 

8 4‘7in. ; 4 Sin. 

2 

12,500 

22 



6 4'7in. ; 7 Sin. 

2 

26,000 

28 

— 

~ 

7 5'9in. ; 4 Sin. 

4 

26,000 

27 



7 6*9in, ; 3 Sin. 

4 

26,000 

27 

— 


8 5*9in. ; 4 Sin. 

2 

27,400 

27-6 


““ 

9 8*9in. ; 2 Sin. 

4 

25,000 

27 
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The five cruisers last named are ex-enemy vessels. There are 4 modem 
flotilla leaders, of over 2,200 tons, and a speed from 34 to 37 knots. Eight 
of the light cruisers, besides other smaUer vessels, are equipped as mine- 
layers and carry large supplies. 

The large flotillas of destroyers are composed of 30 to 38 knot vessels, 
very effective in character, and there are flotillas of quite modern torpedo- 
boats. Considerable additions are being made. The flotilla leaders and 
destroyers include 3 ex-German and 5 ex-Austrian. 

The peraonml consists of over 1,200 officers and 44,000 men, including 
16,000 volunteers. 


Production and Industry. 

I, AGEICfULTTJRE. 

The systems of cultivation in Italy may he reduced to three : — 1, The 
system of peasant proprietorship (coltivazione per economiao amano propria) ; 
2. That of partnership (colonia parziaria) : 8. That of rent (affitto). 
Peasant proprietorship is most common in Piedmont and Liguria, but is found 
in many other parts of Italy. The system of partnership or colonia parziaria, 
more especially in the form of mezzadria, consists in a form of partnership 
between the proprietor and the cultivator. This system is general in Tuscany, 
the Marches, and Umbria. Large farms (la grande coltura) exist in the 
neighbourhood of Vercelli, Pavia, Milan, Cremona, Chioggia, Ferrara, 
Grosseto, Rome, Caserta, and in Apulia, the Basilicata, Calabria, and at 
Girgenti and Trapani in Sicily. In Italy generally the land is much 
subdivided. 

The area of Italy comprises 76,633,803 acres. Of this area 83,276,000 
acres (43 per cent.) are devoted to seed lands ; 16,996,260 acres (21 '9 per 
cent.) to meadows and permanent pastures ; 3,731,750 acres (4 8 per cent.) 
to horticulture ; 13,958,000 aeres (18 per cent.) to forests ; 3,127,500 acres 
(4 per cent.) are pn>ductive non-cultivated lands, and 6,406,500 at*rea 
(8*3 per cent.) unproductive land. The total agrarian land is therefore 
73*7 per cent, of the whole. 

Number of proprietors in Italy, 1921 : — Proprietors of lands, 1,113,106 ; 
of buildings, 725,184; of lands and buildings, 2,081,409; total, 3,919,699. 
Proprietors of lands and buildings (3,919,699) per 100 of population, 10 ; 
proprietors of lands (8,194,616) per square mile, 27. 

The principal crops for 3 years were as follows ; — 




Acreage [ 

Produce in quintals 



1924 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Wheat . 
Barley 

Oats 

Rye 

Maize . 

Bice 

Beaut . 
Potatoes 
^ugar Beet- 
root . 

'Vines • 

Olives 1. 

11,283,000 

578,300 

1,117,900 

313,200 

8,840,400 

843,800 

1,191,100 

870,000 

809,600 

11,672,000 

582.800 
1,214,300 

314,600 

8,880.400 

859,300 

1,206,800 

868,500 

143.800 

12,146,000 

692.800 
l,248,5t>0 

801,600 
8,676,600 
363, bOO 
123,500 

879.800 

196,939 

46.306.000 

1.891.000 

4.833.000 

1.663.000 

26.844.000 

5.909.000 

8.224.000 

19.580.000 

87.209.000 
983,708 

51,040 

65.548.000 
2,800,000 

6.891.000 

1.703.000 

27.932.000 

6.294.000 

6.026.000 

21.677.000 

15.744.000 
998,178 

82,783 

60.050.000 

2.400.000 

5.900.000 

1.660.000 

29.996.000 
6,640.000 

8 710.000 

28.110.000 

22,969,000 

815,764 

41,430 


3- Produce in thousand gallons. 
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The wieat acreage in 1027 was 12,316,000 acres, and the yield 63,291,000 
quintals. 

In 1926 Italy had 1,000,000 horses, 952,000 asses, 503,000 mules, 7,100,000 
cattle, 2,750,000 pigs, 11,000,000 sheep, and 3,000,000 goats. 

II. POEESTRY. 

The total forest area was 5,685,400 hectares (13,801,523 acres) in 1926. 
The forest area belonging to the State on June 80, 1926, was 226,684 hectares 
(559,889 acres). 


Ill, Mines and Minerals. 

The Italian mining industry is most developed in Sicily (Caltanissetta), 
in Tuscany (Arezzo, Florence, and Grosseto), in Sardinia (Cagliari, Sassari, 
and Iglesiaa), in Lombardy (particularly near Bergamo and Brescia), and in 
Piedmont. 

Production in metric tons (1 metric ton = 2,204 lbs., or 1,016 metric 
tons 1,000 English tons) of metallic ores and other minerals in 1926 : — 


i 

Ores, Ac. 

Produc- 
tive mines 

Metric 

tons 

Lire 

Workers 

Iron 

S3 

504,556 

33,010.668 

1,536 

Manganese , . . . i 

18 

14,010 

2,392,820 

368 

Cppper .... 

6 

13,346 

1,891,480 

350 

Zinc • . . . ) 

Lead . . , . / 

140 

/ 181,041 
\ 64,206 

126,800,050 

97,616,226 

1 16,443 

Gold 

9 

1,980 

487,200 

120 

Antimony .... 

6 

2,613 

2,845,243 

183 

Mercury .... 

9 

228,424 

76,801,424 

2,337 

Iron and cuprous pyrites 

24 

694,479 

75,792,800 

3,854 

Mineral fuel 

76 

1,400,802 

120,626,360 

137,668,884 

8,972 

Sulphur ore , 

261 

1,773,270 

10,813 

Asphaltic and bituminous 



substances 

9 

312,790 

17,322,460 

1,466 

Boric acid .... 

8 

3,666 

2,924,000 

348 

Totals (including graphite, 
petroleum and other 





minerals) . 

705 

— 

765,880,348 

49,630 


The quarries of Italy employed in 1926, 69,074 persons, the output of 
building and decorative stone being valued at 660,670,187 lire 

IV. Manitpaotures, 

The Italian industrial census of June 10, 1911, showed that there were 
243,926 industrial establishments in the country, having 2,304,438 em- 
ployees, and possessing 1,620,404 horse-power. 

The cotton industay is the largest and most important. ' In 1926, 
766,929,286 yards of single width and 265,851,371 yards of double width of 
cotton were woven. Silk culture, while flourishing most extensively in 
Lombardy, Piedmont and Venetia, is carried on all over Italy. Production 
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of cocoons in thousand quintals:— 1922, 326; 1923, 426; 1924, 494 ; 1925, 
406 ; 1926, 413. The Italian production of rayon rose from 10, 000, 000 pounds 
in 1923 to 18,500,000 in 1924, and 30,000,000 in 1925. 

The manufacture of sugar is growing in importance. Sugar output (in 
metiic tons) in 1904-5, 74,831 ; 1913-14, 269,946; 1924-25, 882,207; 
1926-26, 142,377 ; 1926-27, 286,349. The manufacture of cheese is also an 
important industry. The production in 1925 was estimated at 2,500,000 
quintals. 


Commerce. 


The following table shows value of Italy’s foreign trade for five years (in 
millions of paper lire) : — 


Year 

1923 

1934 

1926 

' 1926 

1927 

Imports . 

17,189*2 i 

1 19,ES0*7 

26,200 6 

25,871*3 

20,311^6 

Exports , 

11,098*0 j 

1 14,872*9 

18,274*3 • 

1 18,670*6 

15,652*6 


The value in lire of the leading imports and exports for 2 years was as 
foUowa:- 


Items 


Imports 


1926 


I 


1926 


Live animals .... 
Meat, broth, soup, eggs . 

Milk, cheese products . 

Fish products . . . 

Colonial produce, sugar 
Cereals, vegetables, roots, and 
their alimentary derivatives 
Vegetables and fiuit 

Drinks 

Salt and tobacco . 

Seeds and fruits, oils and their 
products .... 
Animal and vegetable oils and 
fats, wax .... 
Hemp, linen, jnte, and other 
vegetable fibres, except 

cotton 

Cotton 

Wool, hair .... 
Silk and artificial silk . 
Clothing, white material, and 
other sewn goods not in* 
eluded in othe^ ci^tegories . 
Minerals ..... 
Cast iron, Iron and steel 
Copper and its derivatives - 
Other common metals and de« 
rlvatives .... 
Works of common metals not 
included in other categories 
Machines and apparatus 
Tools, and instruments for 
agricultural purposes, etc. . 
Scientific instruments and 
watches . . . . 


141,486,986 

586,967,073 

42,146,307 

611,088,029 

793,220,202 

4,168,711,876 

68,807,837 

28,172,283 

220,485,066 

707,554^018 

470,444,430 


492,760,767 

8,791,102,573 

1,615,100,261 

625,196,364 


61,099,145 

103,961,221 

1,304,321,403 

572,242,481 

472,226,048 

40,820,570 

1,058,925,023 

73,081,862 

157,097,783 


172,091,662 

414,188,169 

66,026,482 

470,914,047 

702,116,683 

4,192,720,033 

78,078,957 

26,476,729 

122,177,624 

719,287,159 

498,634,682 


481,966,898 

3,422,420,837 

1,699,867,192 

672,491,466 


56,667,512 

78,604,118 

1,100,038,829 

634,337,609 

431,340,241 

42,981,661 

1,090,652,669 

76,711,891 

264,394,745 


Exports 


1925 

1926 

79,993,686 

461,848,915 

611,669,880 

43,482,894 

97,157,808 

86,794,229 

436,297,746 

539,904,277 

46,012,646 

108,950,683 

1,016,646,961 

1,895,462,607 

349,923,534 

59,454,448 

856,790,169 

2,274,788,188 

380,061,071 

68,115,074 

99,722,276 

78,487,294 

809,472,089 

199,313,231 

785,709,778 

2,906,082,536 

754,516,581 

3,778,420,810 

781,990,195 

2,420,899,667 

841,876,417 

4,181,883,838 

141,468,247 

115,848,083 

73,653,447 

21,880,019 

184,483,094 

98,843,294 

75,629,799 

81,286,216 

119,727,168 

119,173,871 

6,009,461 

222,360,117 

* 7,664,903 
270,819,680 

8,274,921; 

9,428,512 

24,179,732 

26,941,207 
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Items 

Imports 

Exports 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1026 

Arms and ammunition . 

13 569,124 

12,100,103 

51,692,866 

87,622,083 

Vehicles 

189,603,492 

174,018,404 

762,922,044 

778,720,426 

469,453,447 

Stones, earths, and minerals . 

1,963,784,974 

2,22S,00e.254 

430,842,677 

Building products and cement 

34,087,981 

44,897,709 

13,612,486 

13,659,499 

Earthenware products . . 

79,625,478 

77,871,858 

20,869,906 

20,875,260 

Gla?s an-i crystal , 

115,710,798 

118,188,023 

56,831,726 

55,063,070 

Reinforced concrete, graphite, 
and mica .... 

31,543,720 

86,403,568 

19,047,294 

21,048,610 

'Wood and cork 

952,595,201 

1,076,576,093 

14t,693,284 

164,256,786 

Straw and other weaving 
material .... 

85,106,983 

23,523,112 

60,288,355 

64,341,676 

Inlaying material . 

182,845,790 

111,196,041 

9,782,636 

13,085,159 

Mineral oils, oils of resin and 
tar. t\ res and resin 

976,356,974 

1,148,122,454 

12,866,052 

23,588,288 

Essential oils, perfumery, 
soap, and candles 

58,050,914 

55,868 878 

123,233,973 

168,488,038 

Inorganic vhemical products . 

185,719,289 

150,228,328 

86,968,044 

85,273,444 

Feitilizera .... 

202,555,002 

211,989,870 

14,595,616 

18,051,478 

Organic chemical products . 

84,892,119 

83,282,358 

165,964,178 

171,378,669 

Medicines and pharmaceutical 
products .... 

62,074,315 

52,174,600 

64,871,580 

80,387,152 

Tanning and dyeing materials, 
colours and varnishes . 

179,474 511 

177,390,141 

101,696,615 

104,465,315 

Skins and furs 

1,041,422,915 

962,229,818 

610 172,254 

619,210,550 

Elastic and gutta'perclia 

430,777,885 

899,288,990 

422 908,803 

404,98.3,180 

Paper and carf* board 

403,0 2,317 

432,26.{,841 

126,930,879 

28,214,413 

134,264,844 

Mnsi«*al instmments 

40,581,059 

36,283,890 

31,088,907 

Precious stones, silver, quick* 
silver and works made out 
of precious stones 

Eashion objects, shoes, and 
personal etiects not included 
m other categories 

322,787,467 

832,021,789 

111,856,763 

99,886,624 

76,999,076 

66,481,669 

607,296,691 

763,270,946 

Toys and brushes . 

86,531,838 

81,465,830 

39,059,411 

42,402,110 

Tegetsble materials not in- 
cluded in other categories . 

271,757,646 

298,459,226 

145,739,112 

147,477,689 

Animal materials not included 
in other categories 

86,176,664 

43,746,887 

25,266 044 

28,848,338 

Miscellaneous .... 

154,491,569 

188,247,750 

180,695,948 

153,590,350 

Total, all items 

26,200,482,283 

25,871,340,476 

18,274,261,262 

18,670,600,845 

Gold and sliver . , 

80,748,626 

70,794,824 

1,046,525 

619,571 

Grand totsd . . . 

26,281,231,809 

25,942,135,299 

18,275,807,787 

18,671,120,416 


The following table shows the nine countries with which the principal 
commercial relations were maintained by Italy in 1925 and 1926 : — 


Countries 

Imports into 
Italy (1926) 

Exports from 
Italy (1926) 

Imports into 
Italy (1926) 

Exports from 
Italy (1926) 



■ 

Lire 

666,108,768 

171,583,876 

2,019,473.8^« 

2,027,028,028 

1,854,988.608 

496,461,981 

1,684,412,366 

1,887,826,984 

1,146,440,697 

Lire 

682,080,405 

818,148,876 

1 189,281,175 
2,780,041,954 
1,8^‘4,0S4,133 
975,406,281 
595,470,014 
5,614,398,968 
1,476,612,368 

Lire 

562,760,651 

183,958,654 

2,107,405,519 

2,214,029,839 

1,761,246,749 

879,686,029 

1,503,062,696 

1,931,500,436 

1,113,577,992 
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The principal articles of import into Great Britain from Italy, and British 
exports to Italy (according; to the Board of Trade returns) in 2 years were : — 


Imports into U.K. 

1925 

1926 

Exports to Italy 

1925 

1926 

Almonds .... 
Eaw silk .... 
Canned vegetables . 

Lemons 

Silk manufactures . 
Eubber manufactures 
Motor vehicles . . 

£ 

163 630 
393.780 
639,845 
686,561 
2,611,953 
730,548 
1,200,770 

£ 

239,055 

292,956 

621,589 

834,081 

l,j*73,5rt9 

751,230 

638,827 

Coal ...... 

Iron and Steel . . . 
Machinery ... 
Copper Sulphate . . 
Woollen goods . . 

Cottons 

Cotton yarns . . . 

£ 

6,922,243 
1,145,134 
' 1,514,721 

1 231,302 

882,178 
6S7,^07 

1 425,838 

£ 

2,943,017 

579,733 

1,006,845 

161.991 

587,170 

679.391 

205,923 


Total trade between Italy and the United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
returns) for 5 years (in thousands of pounds sterling) : — 


- 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1 1926 

1 1927 

Imports from Italy to United Kingdom . 
Exports to Italy ftom United Kingdom . 

£ 

14,294 

19,408 

£ 

18,228 

17,670 

£ 

19,289 

18,885 

! ^ 

1 15,783 

1 10,500 

1 £ 

1 16,772 
13,486 


Navigation and Shipping. 

On June 30, 1927, the mercantile marine consisted of 3,064 sailing 
vessels, of 187,290 gross tons (of which 276 of 24,295 gross tons were 
provided also with motors) ; 1,329 steamships of 2,972,672 gross tons ; and 
87 motor vessels of 226,540 gross tons. 

In 1926 the vessels entered and cleared at Italian ports were as follows 


Entered Itelian Ports I Cleared from Italian Ports 



Vessels 

j Tons 

Vessels 

Tons 

Italian 

228,910 

49,939,485 ’ 

228,936 

1 49,974,203 

Eoreign . 

9,077 

13,613,085 

9,119 

13,670,313 

Total 

237,987 

63,562,570 

1 238,055 

1 63,644,516 


Vessels entering and clearing in 1926 at the principal Italian ports : — 


Port 

Entered 

Cleared 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

Genoa 

5,069 

8,645,246 

5,092 

8,662,119 

Leghorn .... 

3,184 

2,824,548 

3,182 

2,828,394 

Naples 

9,636 

8,540,025 

9,581 

8,630,016 

Messina 

2,267 

1,763,434 

2,268 

1,768,537 

Catania .... 

3,134 

1,593,401 

8,100 

1,603,051 

Palermo .... 

4,357 

2,956,173 

4,358 

2,955,834 

Venice 

3,369 

2,886,987 

3,358 

2,898,487 

Trieste 

18,717 

4,087,428 

13,721 

4,099,696 


Internal Gornmnnications. 

L Railways. 

Railway history in Italy began in 1839, with a short line between 
Naples and Portici (5 miles). LengtJi of railways (December 1, 1927), 13,258 
miles, of which 10,248 miles were State railways. Receipts from State rail- 
ways in 1925-26, 6,032,541,000 lire ; expenditure, 4,278,067,000 lire. 
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The Government proposes to electrify nearly 4,000 miles of State railways. 
By Itlay 31, 1927, 705 miles had already been electrified. 

The total length of first-elass national roads in Italy is estimated to be 
12,420 miles, that of the provincial roads 24,840 miles, and the secondary 
and communal roads 55,890 miles. In addition to these there are 2,173 
miles of ex-military roads. There are at present in course of construction 
4,030 miles of now roads, of which 3,105 are situated in Southern Italy, 

II. Posts and Teleouaphs. 

In the year 1927 (June 30) there were 10,631 post offices. In the ;^pstal 
correspondence (192^27), 2,005,417,000 pieces were dealt with at ordinary 
rates, and 103,360,000 insured and registered pieces. 

On June 30, 1927, the telegraph lines had a length of 40,769 miles, and the 
wires 316,132 miles. There were 10,376 telegi'aph offices, of which 7,790 were 
State offices and 2,586 railway offices. In 1926-27, 24,916,662 private tele- 
grams were sent inland ; and 2,584,121 private international telegrams. 

The telephone service in 1925-26 had 156,497 subscribers. There were 
628 urban systems, and also 3,003 inter-urban systems. Total number of 
conversations in the year, 18,045,000 (excluding international conversations). 


Money and Credit. 

State notes and hank notes in circulation in lire : — 


- 

1922 I 1923 

1924 

1925 1 

1926 

state notes . 
Banknotes . 

2,2fi7,0O0,000| 2,427,765,450 
18,012, 040, 000|17, 240, 678, 450 

2,400,000,000 

18,114,247,750 

2,100,000,000 

19,349,682,850 

1,792,919,000 

18,340,114,671 


The total coinage from 1862 to the end of 1926 was i gold, 484,134,310 
lire; silver, 694,028,777 lire ; nickel, 196,330,150 lire; bronze, 116,794,568 
lire ; total, 1,441,287,806 lire, exclusive of recoinage. 

The nominal value of the money coined (including recoinage) in each 
year : — 


- 

Gold 1 ' Silver 

1 Nickel 

Bronze 

1 Total 


Lire ' Lire 

Lire 

Lire 

1 Lire 

1922 

1 mmm 

85,058,362 ! 

6,667,449 

1 92,820,811 

1923 

2,400,000 — 

86,695,276 i 

4,633,600 

98,728,876 

1924 

— — 

119,688,600 

4,548,800 

124,287,300 

1925 

886,080 ! — 

41,697,843 

4,259,000 

, 46,844,522 

1926 

7,200 j 44,600,000 

10,203,656 

3,570,900 

j 58,287,650 


On June 30, 1927, the paper currency amounted to 18,966 million lire. 
There is no national bank in Italy. According to the law of May 6, 1926, 
there is only one bank of issue, the Banca d* Italia. Assets and liabilities of 
this bank on December 31, 1926 : — 


- 

Assets 


Liabilities 

Gash .... 
Bills .... 
Anticipations 

Credits .... 
Deposits 

Vaiions securities . 

Lire 

1,616,712,012 

6,416,549,640 

8,043,617,715 

1,406,061,156 

85,278,619,874 

16,852,622,110 

Capital .... 
Notes in circulation 
Accounts current, &c. . 
Titles and valnables 
deposited . 

Various .... 

Lire 

240,000,000 

18,340,114,671 

2,322,612,624 

86,278,619,874 

6,831,986,438 

Total . . . ! 

62,518,182,507 

Total ... 

62,613,182,507, 


On December SI, 1920, the gold reserve amounted to 1,143,090 thousand lire, and the 
silver reserve to 105,242 thonsand lire. • 
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On Jannary 1, 1928, there were 376 joint-stock banks with deposits 
amounting to 8,946,000,000 lire, and 432 co-operative banks with deposits 
of 5,174,000,000 lire. At the same date the capital and reserves of these 
SOS leading banks were 4,381,000,000 lire. 

Deposits in the savings-banks on December 31, 1926, were as follows : 
Post Office savings banks, 10, 624*8 million of lire : ordinary savings banks, 
11,388*1 million lire. 

On December 31, 1926, the savings deposited with all the credit companies 
amounted to 33, 622 million lire. 

By a decree of April 29, 1923, life assurance business is carried on only 
by the National Insurance Institute and by other institutions, national and 
foreign, authorised by the Government. Branches of the National Institute 
of Insurance have been established in every Province of Italy, 2, 386 branches 
in all. 

The insurance effected by the Institute in the years 1925 and 1926 was 
as follows : — 



1925 

1920 

— 

No. of Contracts 

Amount 

No. Of Contracts 

Amount 



Lire 


Lire 

Insurance paid . 

C5,SGS 

1,445.124,000 

85,238 

1,651,988,000 


Money, Weiglits, and Measures. 

The money, weights, and measures of Italy are the same as those of France, 
the names only being altered to the Italian form. 

The Lira of 100 Centesimi ; intrinsic value, 25*22J to IZ. sterling. On 
December 22, 1927, the paper lira was stabilized at 92*46 to £ sterling, 19 to 
the dollar, and 366 for 100 gold lire. 

The coin in circulation consists of gold 10-lire, 20-lire, 60-lii’e and 100-lire 
pieces ; of silver, 60-cent, 6-lire, 10-lire, and 20-lire pieces ; nickel, 20-cent, 
60 cent, 1-lire, and 2-lire pieces ; and bronze 6 and 10- cent pieces. Nickel 
coin is being substituted for bronze to a large amount. Bank notes of 50, 
100, 600 and 1,000 lire are in circulation, and, in accordance with the decree 
of December 22, 1927, are convertible into gold or monies of countries with 
a gold basis. 


Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Op Italy iit Great Britain. 

Ambassador Extraordinary and FUmpotentiary, — Antonio Chiaramonte 
Bordonaro. 

Coiimellor of the Embassy, — Count Delfino Roger! di Villanova. 

First Secretary,— Oo\mt Vittorio di Rovasenda. 

Second Secretaries, — Signor Guido Crolla and Nobile Don Renato Prunas. 
Third Secretary, — Nobile Carlo Alberto Straneo.. 

Attache , — Signor Gaetano Defacci Negrati. 

Air AUacM.—Q^oTie’tsS. Rodolfo Verduzio. 

Military Attach^. — Lt.-Col. Amerigo Coppi. 

Naval AttacM, — Captain Ferdinando Farina. 

Special Attacks. — Commendatore Palliccia, O.B.E., M.C. 

Commercial (7oM»iSflZZor.^Giovanni-Battista Ceccato. 

—Giuseppe L. de Grossi. 
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Consul-General in London, — Nob. Alessandro de Pxobizer. 

There are also Constilar representatives at Dublin (C.), Glasgow? (C.G.), 
Liverpool (C.G.), &c. 

2. Of Great Britain in Italy. 

Anibassador Ex. and PZen.— Rt. Hon. Sir R. "W. Graham, G.C.M.G., 
G.C.V.O., C.B., appointed November 25, 1921. 

Ccmnsellor, — C. J. F. R. Wingfield, C.M.G. 

Secretaries. — A. F. H. Wiggin, C.M.G., D. F. Howard, M.C., and W. H, 
Montagu Pollock. 

Commercial Secretarics.’~-'E., C. D. Rawlins, and H. C. A. Carpenter. 

Naval Attachi. — Capt. C. D. Burke, R.N. 

Military Attach4. — Col. J. H. H. Nation, C.V.O., D.S.O. 

Air AttacliL — Group Captain C. R. S. Bradley, O.B.E. 

CoTimls-Gmeral. — V. H. St J. Huckin (at Naples), E. W. P, Thurston, 
C.M.G. (at Genoa), and A. C. Charlton (at Milan). 

There are also Consular representatives at Brindisi, Cagliari, Florence, 
Yenice, Bologna, Leghorn, Messina, Palermo, Rome, Spezia, Trieste, Turin, 
and other towns. 


EOEEIGN DEPENDENCIES. 

Colony of Eritrea. 

The dominion of Italy on the coast of the Red Sea extends from 
Cape Kasai (18* 2' N.) to Cape Dumeirah on the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeh 
(12* 30' N.). The length of coast is about 670 miles. The total area is 
46,754 square miles, and the whole population is estimated at 402,793, 
exclusive of 4,251 Europeans, of whom 3,901 are Italian (exclusive of 
the military forces) and 360 of other nationalities. Massawah has (1923) 
12,276 inhabitants, of whom 137 are European, mainly Italian. The seat of 
the Government is Asmara, a modern town 7,765 feet above the sea-level, 
with 14,711 inhabitants (2,500 European). The religions of the native 
population are the Christian (Coptic rite) and the Mohammedan. There are 
some Roman Catholics and a few Pagans. Tigry and Tigre, two languages 
originating from the ancient Ghehz, and other languages are spoken in the 
plateau, and Arabic in the lowlands. 

^ The Italian possessions on the Red Sea are constituted as the Colony of 
Eritre^ with the management of its own finances and an autonomous 
administration in 8 commissariats, as follows ; — 


Commissariat | 

Area in 
sqiuure miles 

Total Native 
Population 
(Census 1921) 

Capital 

Hamasien 

1,165 

60,284 

Asmara 

Massawah 

6,109 

47,910 

Hassawah 

Assab 

5,528 

8,926 

Assab 

Acchel^Guzai . . . 

sisos 

62,169 

Adi Oaiah 

Serae 

8,817 

69,811 

Adi TJgrl 

Oheren 

8,836 

78,787 

Cheren 

Barca ; 

1 12,777 

68,640 

Agordat 

Case and Setit . . . . < 

1 6,522 

26,960 1 

Bsventu 


j 45,754 

402,798 
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Military force (1927) : 200 commissioned and non-commissioned officers 
and about 5, 000 native troops, exclusive of the police force of the colony. 

In the Italian dependencies the central government is represented by a civil 
governor, who is nominated by the King and is under the direction of the 
Minister for the Colonies. 

Qo'o&nior. — Dr. Jacopo Gasparini (1928). 

For the financial year 1927-28 the revenue and expenditure of the Colony 
of Eritrea are estimated at : Colonial revenue, 42,455.600 lire ; expenditure, 
civil administration, 26,330,260 lire; military, 16,125,250 lire. Revenue 
and expenditure, 1928-29,42,482,300 lire. 

For climatic and agricultural purposes the country must be divided into 
two zones, the lowlands along the sea coasts and the plains, where the 
climate is tropical and xhe rains fall in winter ; and the uplands, where 
the climate is cool, and sometimes cold, and the rains fall in summer. 
Both in the lowlands and the uplands the annual rain is sufficient for the 
successful raising of the crops. Irrigation works are being carried on in the 
lower zone in order to facilitate intensive production by Italian farmers. 
Pasture i^ abundant, and the pastoral population is partly nomadic. In 
1922 there were 553,311 cattle, 1,655 horses, 46,923 asses, 9,916 mules, 
1,701,496 sheep and goats, 68,445 camels, and 265 pigs. Numerous wild 
animals are also found. Pearl-fishing is carried on at Massawah and the 
Bahlak archipelago to the value of 1,086,989 lire for pearls and 3,639,1‘59 
lire for mother-of-pearl, and 5,436,842 lire for trocus (1926). A very 
promising trade is being carried out in palm nuts. The exportation of 
these nuts in 1926 was 7,637,107 lire. There are gold mines worked suc- 
cessfully in several localities of Hamasien. 

At Massawah the imports by sea, the exports, and the tonnage entered 
were as follows : — 


- 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Imports . Lire 

Exports . „ 

Tonnage entd. Tons 

87,781,759 

31,623.801 

421,931 

106,294,311 
40,394,759 ^ 
458,941 

146,129,077 

87,901,857 

493,695 

203,453 476 
119,402,517 
520,840 

171,789 645 
97,862,451 
574,663 


Through the land frontier the imports in 1926 amounted to 64,781,680 
lire, and me exports to 87,910,789 lire. 

There are 75 miles of railway from Massawah to Asmara, and 65 miles 
from Asmara to Cheren ; and now the line from Cheren has nearly reached 
Agordat (54 miles). There are monthly sailings between Massawah and 
Genoa and Massawah and Trieste, and weekly sailings for Egypt, and frequent 
sailings for the Far East. There are 10 post-offices. There is a telemph 
line of 416 miles in length with 11 public offices. There are 1,023 miles of 
telephone lines with 8 public offices. Wireless telegraph stations have been 
opened at Massawah, Assab, and Asmara. They communicate with the 
radiotelegraphic system of Italian Somaliland and also with Italy (St. Paolo 
of Rome). There is thus thorough wireless communication between Italy 
and Italian Somaliland, via Massawah. 

The legal currency consists of Italian coins and Maria Theresa dollars. 
The Italian mint in 1918 issued a new silver coin, the Tallero dUtaliaf 
the weight of which is 28*0668 grammes. 

Italian Somaliland. 

The Colony of Italian Somaliland has an area of about 190,000 sq. miles 
and a population of about 900,000 (1,000 Italians). It extends along 
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tLe east coast of Africa from British Somaliland to Dik’s Head in Kenya 
Colony. The inland boundaries are determined under the Treaty of May 6, 
1908, between Italy and Abyssinia, by a line (only partially demarcated) from 
the confluence of the Ganale with the Daua, thence to Bender Ziada (45th 
parallel ) on the Gulf of Aden following an irregular line which inins at a 
mean distance of ISO miles from the coast through Jet, Ato, El Gorum, Bur 
Lelmis, Bur Gumburn, Bur Burdubo, and Bur Galambaladi to Bender Ziada. 
As a result of the Treaty of 1915 and the Colonial rearrangements consequent 
on the war, Britain has ceded Italy territories on the right bank of the 
Juba with the port of Kismayu (Chisimaio). This district is incorporated in 
Somalia and forms one of its provinces. It has an area of 85,000 sq. miles and 
an estimated population of 100,000. [See map in The Statesman's Year- 
book for 1925.] 

Italian Somaliland comprises (I.) The territories of Northern Somalia, 
viz.~(l) The territory of the Mijertins, from Bender Ziade, the most 
northerly point belonging to Italy on the Gulf of Aden, to Cape Gaha on the 
Indian Ocean (8® 18' N. lat.), with an Italian Regional Commissioner, 
resident at Alula, and a resident at Bender Cassim ; (2) the territory of the 
Nogal, from Cape Gaba to Cape Garad (6° 47' N. lat. ), formerly occupied by 
the Mad Mullah, with a resident at Eil ; (3) the territory of Obbia, from 
Cape Garad to the northern boundary of the colony of Benadir, determined 
by a line which ends at the sea near the wells of El Gabobe (about 4® 30' N. 
lat.), with an Italian Regional Commissioner resident at Obbia, and four 
residents at Obbia, El Bur, Gallacaio, and Harardera. (II.) Southern 
Somalia, formerly called * Benadir/ which extends from 4® 30' N. lat. to Ras 
Chiamboni (Dik's Head), and comprises the following four administrative 
divisions :—(!) the frontier region, with a Regional Commissioner resident 
at Oddur (2,000 inhabitants), and seven residents at Garbahan*e, Lugh, 
Oddur, Tigieglo, Belet Ven, Sinadog6 and Dolo ; (2) the Juba region, with 
a Regional Commissioner at Kliismayu (10,000 inhabitants), and seven 
residents at Bardera, Gelib, Margherita, Khismayu, Afmadii, Gobuin and 
Dugiuna ; (3) the Central Region, with a Regional Commissioner at Merca 
(6,000 inhabitants) and seven residents at Baidoa, Buracaba, Audegle, 
Merca, Brava, Dinsor and Afgoi ; and (4) Webi Shebeli, with a Regional 
Commissioner at Mahaddei (2,000) and seven residents at Balad, Mahaddei, 
Villaggio Duea degU Abruzzi, Buloburti, Bugda, El Bur and Bud-Bud. 
Mogadiscio (population 25,000), capital of the Colony, with its tenitory, has 
been placed under the direct dependence of the Governor. 

■ TTxe Colony is administered by a civil governor who resides at Mogadiscio. 
He is assisted by a Secretary-General for civil and political affairs, and by a 
military commandant. The currency is the Italian lira (silver coins and 
currency notes issued by the Banca dTtalia). 

The principal occupations of the people are cattle-rearing and agriculture. 
In Southern Somaliland the whole coun&y near the banks of the W^i Shebele 
and the Juba is inhabited and cultivated by the natives, and in the district 
of Merca-Genale and in that of Villaggio Duca degli Abruzzi there are Italian 
plantations with a cultivated area of c. 70, 000 acres. In Northern Somaliland 
aOToulture is almost unknown ; the Mijertins rear camels and sheep. 
Exports (1926) were 29,031,366 lire ; imports, 129,441,852 lire. Imports are 
cottons, sugar, rice, tea, coffee, iron, machinery, timber ; exports, sesame 
oil, gum, hides, butter, cotton and cotton-seed oil, resin, kapok and ivory. 
In 1927 exports to H.K. amounted to 42,848L and imports from U.K. 
80,822L In 1926 these figures were 4,258Z. and 81,484Z. respectively. 
Length of roads 1,500 miles; steamship service on the Juba River from 
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Kismayn to Bardera. In 1926, 576 ships entered and cleai*ed the ports of 
the colony. Military force (1927), 200 (Italian) officers and 10,000 (coloured) 
men. A detachment of the Flying Corps has recently been added. 

Governor , — Count Cesare de Veccki (1923). 

The budget of Italian Somaliland for the year 1927-28 is as follows : 
Revenue proper of the colony, 21,240,000 lire ; State contribution, 55,515,260 
lire; extraordinary revenue, 3,750,000 lire; total, 80,505,250 lire. Civil 
expenditure, 42,277,150 lire; military, 80,579,100 lire; extraordinary 
expenditure, 7,649,000 lire; total, 80,505,250 lire. Revenue and expend- 
iture, 1928-29, 75,255,250 lire. 

Twenty wireless telegraph stations are working in the Colony. The 
wireless station at Afgoi communicates directly with Italy. 

There are in the Colony 6 principal post offices (Mogadiscio, Merca, Brava, 
Khismayu, Baidoa, and Mahaddei), and 85 local post offices. A railway 
runs from Mogadiscio to Afgoi Adadei (48 miles). The construction of the 
railway line from Adalei to Villaggio Duca degli Abruzzi has been started. 

Tripolitania and Cyrenaica. 

(Libia Italian a.) 

Italian Libia lies along the north coast of Africa between Tunis on the 
west and Egypt on the east, in longitude from about 9“ to 25® east. The 
extreme northerly point of Libia is at about the parallel of latitude 33® north ; 
the southernmost point is unknown, as the territory runs into the unmapped 
Sahara indefinitely. According to an arrangement with France (September 12, 
1919) as a result of the Treaty of 1915, the western frontier extends in a 
curve from west of Ghadames to south, of Tummo including Ghat. On the 
Egyptian frontier Italy has obtained Jaraboob from Britain. 

Tripoli fell under Turkish domination in the sixteenth century, and 
though, in 1714, the Arab population secured some measure of indepen- 
dence, the country was in 1835 proclaimed a Tui’kish vilayet. In September, 
1911, a quarrel broke out between Turkey and Italy, and the latter 
invaded Tripoli and established an army there. On November 5, 1911, 
a decree was issued aniiexiug Tripoli, and on February 23, 1912, the Italian 
Chamber passed the Bill which ratified the decree of annexation. The war, 
nevertheless, continued until October 18, 1912, when the Treaty of Oucliy 
was signed, by which the sovereignty of Italy in Tripoli was established. 
This has been recognised by the Great Powers. 

For administrative and military purposes the country is divided (decree 
of May 17, 1919) into two independent districts, Tripolitania and Cyrenaic^ 
with their respective capitals at Tripoli and Bengazi, both under the juris- 
diction of the Italian Minister of Colonies. 

TRIPOLITANIA. 

Govermr, —General Emilio De Bono (July, 1925). 

Area and Popxilatioil,— 'The area of the territory is estimated at 
about 900, 000 square miles. According to a census taken on December 1,1921, 
there were. about 560,000 natives. This census gave the European population 
of Tripolitania as 20,716 (18,093 Italians), It is estimated that of the total 
population, 203,000, are Arabs, 136,000 Berbers, 178,000 Arab- Berbers, and 
about 40,000 Jews, Of the Mussulman population the negroes of various 
races form about 36 per cent. Arabic is more generally spoken than written, 
and both Italian and Arabic are the official languages. The principal towns 
of Tripolitania are on the coast : Tripoli with about 60, 000 inhabitants, 
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Misurata with 14,000, and Homs with 5,000 ; other important centres are at 
Azizia, Znara, and Zavia on the west coast, Sirte on the east coast, and 
Garijin, Jefren, Giado, and Nalut on the highland* Inland are the caravan 
halting places, Ghadames, Sinauen, Mizda, MnrzOh, and Ghat. 

Justice*— In IxJth districts jnstice, in so far as personal status or family 
or succession matters axe concerned, is administered by Mahommedan or 
rabbinic tribunals for native Mahommedans or Jews according to their own 
religious law, and by regional tribunals according to Italian law in civil and 
commercial matters, whether the parties concerned be Italians strangers or 
natives, except for special concessions made by the Colonial Judiciary to 
native mentality. Criminal cases are tried by the regional tribunals with 
the assistance of two assessors, chosen from the citizens of the best class, 
who with the President (a professional magistrate) form the Judicial College. 
One of the assessors must be a Mussulman or a Jew, according to the religion 
of the accused, but the judges of the metropolitan citizens are all Italians. 
More serious penal cases are tried by the Court of Assize, consisting of the 
President nf the Court of Appeal with four assessors, two of whom must be 
Mahommedans or Jews, according to the religion of the accused. Appeals in 
both the districts, whether in civil or in criminal cases, are heard by the 
Court of Appeal for Libia, which was instituted in December, 1912, with 
its seat at Tripoli. There is a final appeal to the Supreme Court of Cassation 
at Rome. Disputes as to titles to land (which have to be inscribed in the 
Land Registry) are tried in the first instance by the Land Registry OfiBce, 
from which there is an appeal to the Regional Tribunal composed of a judge 
and four assessors, and finally to the Court of Appeal of Libya. 

Pinaiice.— For the financial year 1927-28 the revenue and expenditure 
were estimated at: Revenue proper of the colony, 64,500,000 lire; State 
contribution, 152,874,250 lire ; total, 217,874,250 lire ; civil expenditoe, 
53,420,000 lire; militarj" expenditure, 163,954,250 lire. Revenue and 
expenditure, 1928-29, 223,719,250 lire. 

Defence. — The militaiy force in Tripolitania consists of a corps of 
Colonial troops numbering 560 officers, 620 ncn-commissioned officers, and 
18,500 men (13,600 natives and 5,000 Italians). There is an aviation station 
near Tripoli, also a naval command, with its station at Tripoli and a higher 
naval officer at its head. To this are attached some light vessels and tugs, 
stationed in the harbour. 

Production and Industry, — Tripolitania has three zones from the 
coast inland — the Mediterranean, the sub-desert and the desert. The first, 
which covers an area of about 17,231 square miles, is the only one properly 
suited for agriculture, and maybe farther subdivided into (1) the oases along 
the coast, the richest in N. Africa, in which thrive the date-palm, the olive, 
the orange, and all Mediterranean plants ; (2) the steppe district, suitable 
for cereals (barley and wheat) and pasture. This district is the one where 
Italian colonisation has chiefly spread ; it has olive, almond and mulberry 
trees and ricinus plants ; (3) the dunes, which are being gradually afforested 
with acacia, robinia, poplar and pine ; (4) the Jebel (the mountain district, 
Tarhuna, Garian, Fessato), in which thrive the oHve, the fig, the vine and 
other fruit trees, and which on the East slopes down to the sea with the 
fertile hills of Msellata. The sub-desert zone produced the alf)ha plant, 
from which cellulose is made. The desert zone contains some fertile oases, 
such as those of Ghadamas, Ghat and Fezzan, which produce olives, alpha, 
henna, palms, oranges, grapes and almonds. 
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Commerce. — TKere is a considerable caravan trade between Tripoli 
and Central Sudan now that the routes are free from raiders. An important 
article of trade is ostrich feathers, which are brought overland from Central 
Africa, and exported to Paris and London from Tripoli to the value of 
40,000^. to 50,000Z, annually. 

The trade of Tripolitania was: Imports, 1926, 211,217,533 lire; 1925, 
185,729,013 lire; exports, 1926, 45,246,772 lire; 1926, 38,153,270 lire. 
In 1926 the exports to the United Kingdom were 31,967^. and the imports 
70,944Z. In 1927 the figures were 43,171Z. and 103,162^. respectively. 

Sponge-fishing is of great importance. The two fishing seasons in Libia 
are from Kovember to February, and from March to October, the latter 
being the more important. During the season of 1926, the sponges collected 
totalled 49,750 kilos, valued at 6,472,000 lire. In 1926, 11,738 tons of 
tunny fish were caught, valued at 11,792,800 lire. Among the other in- 
dustries the most flourishing is that of tobacco and tobacco manufactures, 
which in the year 1926-27 will provide the Colonial Budget with a net 
profit of about 20,000,000 lire. The exports into Cyrenaica, Upper Juba- 
land, Italy, and Egypt of the products of the tobacco manufacture reached 
in 1925-26 the sum of 2,433,493 lire. The Mellaha salt-pits yielded 18,000 
tons of the best salt m 1926, nearly the whole of it being exported. Among 
the other products are matting, carpets, leather articles, fabrics embroidered 
with gold and silver, and other articles of value of a local character. 

CommtUlicatioils. — The principal means of communication inland 
are the caravans which follow long-frequented routes. Tripoli (town) is 
connected by telegraph cable with Malta, and by land lines with Bengardane 
(Tunis). In 1912 an Italian cable was laid between Syracuse and Tripoli. 

Total length of railways, 117 miles. The principal lines in Tripolitania 
are : a line 73 miles long, along the coast, from Tripoli to Fuara ; one 18 
miles long, from Tripoli to Tagiura ; and one 31 miles long, from Tripoli to 
Azizia. There are 370 miles of carriage road. 

There are fortnightly steamship sailings from Tripoli to Naples. From 
Tripoli to Syracuse and vzce versa there are two steamship sailings every 
weeK. Malta is always touched. From Tripoli along the coast there are 
weekly steamship sailings. 

In Tripolitania, during the year ending June 30, 1927, 354,000 registered 
letters were received and 302,202 despatched ; 27,628 insured letters received 
and 25,259 despatched ; 68,046 parcels received and 35,010 despatched. 
Deposits in savings bank, 8,675,153 lire; number of telegrams despatched, 
193,447 ; number received, 171,115. 

Banking and Currency, — The Banca dTtalia, the Banco di Sicilia, 
the Banco di Napoli, the Banco di Roma, the Cassa di Risparmio, the Cassa 
di Piccolo Prertito and other banks carry on financial operations. The 
official currency is the Italian, but English pounds and francs are also 
used in commercial transactions. 

There is a British Consul at Tripoli and a Tice- Consul at Homs, 


CYRENAICA. 

Oovemor. — S. E. Attilio Teruzzi (December 2, 1926). 

Area and Population. — ^The area of the territory is estimated at 
about 75,340 square miles, and with the hinterland (zone of Cufra) 285,640 
square miles. According to a census taken on December 1, 1926, there 
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were about 185,000 natives. This census gave the European population 
of Cyrenaica as 10,000. The principal town is Benghazi vnth 30,056 
inhabitants in April, 1927, exclusive of garrison. (Italians and othei- 
Europeans, 7,194, native Mohammedans 19,865, Jews 2,997). 

The oasis of Jarabub, on the eastern border of Cyrenaica, was ceded by 
Egypt to Italy, and Italian troops occupied it on February 7, 1926. On the 
other hand, the frontier in the neighbourhood of Solium on the sea was 
rectified in favour of Egypt. 

Justice. — I'or details as to the Administration of Justice, see above 
under Tripolitania. 

Sinance.—I’or the financial year 1927-28 the revenue and expenditure 
of Cyrenaica were estimated at : Revenue proper of the colony, 46,400,000 
lire ; State contribution, 160,770,250 lire ; totab 207,170,250 lire ; civil 
expenditure, 60,124,000 lire; military expenditure, 147,046,250 lire. 
Revenue and expenditure, 1928*-*29, 209,206,250 lire. 

Defence < — ^The military force in Cyrenaica consists (1927) of 600 officers 
and 18,000 men (11,000 natives and 7,000 Italians). 

Froductiozi and Industry* — Pasturage is abundant and cattle could 
be bred on a vast scale. Bananas are grown at Derna. Barley is the chief 
food of the people. In 1925 about 352,500 acres were sown with barley, 
and 50,500 acres with wheat. About 600 quintals of sponges are gathered 
annually. In 1924, 1,200 tons of tunny fish were preserved. 

Commerce. — The trade of Cyrenaica was (1926) : Imports, 171,733,100 
lire; exports, 26,930,800 lii'e. The principal imports are cotton goods and 
sugar ; exports, sponges (11,965,335 lire in 1926) and barley (3,165,000 lire in 
1926, compared with 2,780,000 lire in 1924 and 8,145,000 in 1923) ; wool 
and goats’ hair are also exported, as well as tunney fish and Cattle. 

GommuuicatioilS. — Good carriage roads join the coastal centres, and 
run from there inland, linking up with the old caravan routes which lead 
through the oases to Darfur, Wadai, and Borker. A steamer calls every 
week at Benghazi from Syracuse. In 1925 the construction of a port at 
Benghazi was sanctioned at an estimated cost of 60,000,000 lire. In 1912 an 
Italian cable was laid between Syracuse and Benghazi. A railway line 37 
miles long runs from Benghazi to el-Ahiar, and 85 miles long from Benghazi 
to Solach. The el-Ahiar line has been prolonged half way to Merg, which 
it will eventually reach. 

In Cyrenaica the telegraph lines have a length of about 164 miles (1926). 
In 1926 there were 7 telegraph stations. There is a cable from Benghazi to 
Syracuse. There were in 1926, 16 wireless stations, 4 being open to inter- 
national service, while 12 were military stations. In 1926, 30, 000 messages 
were sent. There were in 1926, 3 telephone exchanges. During the year 
ending June 80, 1926, 119,669 registered letters were received and 37,781 
letters despatched; 9,660 insured letters received and 6,680 despatched; 
47,542 parcels received and 6,819 despatched. Deposits in savings bank, 
7,192,071 lire ; number of telegrams despatched, 301,956 ; number received, 
239,050. 

Banking and Currency .—The Banca d’ltaliaand the Banco di Roma 
carry on financial operations. In 1925 the Cassa di Risparmio della Cyrenaica 
opened at Benghazi and Dema, 

There is a British Consul at Benghazi. 
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AEGEAN ISLANDS. 

Italy occupied the Aegean Islands in 1912, during the Tripoli War. 
By the Treaty of Lausanne, which came into force on August 6, 1924, 
Turkey ceded them, with the island of Castelrosso, to Italy in full 
soverei^ty. The military regime in the islands lasted from the occupa- 
tion, May 4, 1912, to August 7, 1920. The civil re^me was then es- 
tablished, Governors being appointed. The possession enjoys administrative 
autonomy ; that is to say, it has its own Budget, to which the Metropolitan 
Government contributes ordinary and extraordinary subsidies. The Governor 
is head of the administration and exercises his authority by means of four 
Departments. The authority of the Governor is represented in the smaller 
islands by the Regent of the Government of Cos and five delegates in the 
islands of Lero, Ealymnos, Symi, Scarpanto and Castelrosso. The Regent 
and the delegates control all Government offices in the territory within their 
jurisdiction. The municipalities of the cities of Rhodes and Cos debate 
autonomously the matters within their province. The municipal councils 
of these two cities are appointed by the Governor. The other towns and 
villages are administered by sindaci and d&niogerondi elected by the people 
according to ancient customs. 

Governor , — ^Mario Lago, 


Area and Population. — The following are the Italian islands in the 
Aegean with their areas and population in 1927 : — 


Island 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Population 

1927 

Island 

Area hi 
sq. miles 

Population 

1927 

Uhodes 

540 

42,000 

P.scopi . 

24 

1,168 

Cos , 

115 

16,169 

Calchos 

10 


Patmos 

12 

2,500 

Symi 

22 


Lipso 

6 

500 

Stampalia 

36 


Kalymnos . 

87 , 

20,000 

Scarpanto. 

109 


Lero . , , 

24 

4,000 

Caso 

28 


Nissnros 

15 

3,158 

Castelrosso 

3 

BiH 


The chief towns are : Rhodes (capital) with more than 20, 000 inhabitants ; 
Kalymnos, 18,000 ; Cos, 10,000 ; Symi, 7,000. 


Justice- — The special judiciary of the Aegean Islands includes (1) the 
Department of Judicial Services, under which are all the judicial offices of 
the possession ; (2) the Tribunal of Second Instance (appeal) ; (3) the Assize 
Court ; (4) a Civil and Penal Tribunal of First Instance at Rhodes, with 
jurisdiction over the islands of Calchos, Symi, Piscopi, Scarpanto, Caso and 
Castelrosso ; (5) a Civil and Penal Tribunal of First Instance at Oos, with 
jurisdiction over all the other islands. The magistrates are metropolitans. 
These also operate for the Orthodox, Mussulmans, and Jews Special Ecclesi- 
astical and Mixed Tribunals which exert authority in matters of personal 
status, and Mixed Tribunals of Appeal. These special tribunals apply the 
provisions of Byzantine, Koranic and Talmudic law. 

Public Instruction- — ^There are Government schools for boys and 
girls, both elementary and secondary (Lower Technical Institute, Higher 
Technical Institute, Accountancy, Advanced Science), and private schools, 
both elementary and secondary, for the various communities. 
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Defence* —The Aegean Islands are garrisoned by an infantry regiment 
of t^o battalions, one stationed at Rhodes and the other at Cos. These 
battalions send detachments to the smaller islands. The Royal Navy has 
a station at Rhodes, to which are attached the units scattered over the 
Aegean and the naval bases of Porto Lago. The police and passport service 
is in the hands of the Carabinieri (one company). The Customs services are 
carried out by the Finance Guard (one company). 

Agrieultiire, Commerce and Navigation.—The agriculture of the 
islands of Rhodes and Cos is highly developed. These islands are famous 
for the cultivation of the very famous table grapes, other white and black 
^apes. The cultivation of olives, tobacco and vegetables is also relatively 
miportant. The market to which the greater part of the exports is directed 
is Egypt, which is connected with Rhodes by very speedy steamship lines. 
The transit and inter-island commerce gives rise to a brisk harbour movement 
of sailing vessels and small steamers, which serve the neighbouiing islands. 
This traffic is heightened by the peculiar geographical situation of Rhodes. 
The countries which impoi-t manufactures and food-stuffs are principally 
Italy, Egypt and Turkey. 


Concession of Tientsin. — The Italian concession of Tientsin, under 
the agreement with China of June 7, 1902, lies on the left bank of the Hai-Ho 
and has an area of about half a square kilometre with a population of 5, 148 
(Chinese, 4,675 ; Italians, 60; other Europeans, 413) in 1925. Revenue 
1924, 89,908 dollars and 129,783 taels; expenditure, 87,194 dollars and 
44,895 taels. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Italy^ 

1. Official Publications, 

Annuario Statistico Italiano (Anzmal), icstied by the Istituto Centiale di 
Statistica, gives statistical information about Italy and its Colonies. 

Tt ^hli cations of the various Depail^ments oi Govemment ; National Economy ; 

Pu^c works; Treasury; Finance; War; Marine; Aeronautics; Interior; Public 
Instruction; Justice; Foreign AiEairs ; Communications; Cor; ■ oration s ; Colonies. 
Censtm publications are issned by the Istituto Central e di Statistica. 

Trentino and Alto Adige. (Handbooks prepared by the Historical Section of the 
Foreign Office.) London, 1920. 


2. Non-Official Publications.— Italy. 

Tonring mub Italiano. Milan. Publishes reliable guide books to Italy ; sheet road 
maps and automobile maps. ^ 

L’Annuario Qrnerale d^Italia. Borne. Annual. 

Annuario delle Citta* italiane. Annual. Florence (1st issue 1909). 

L Economm ItaliMa, nel suo divenire durante Tultimo venticinquennio e nelle sue 
coudmone attualL 2 vols. Milan, 1921. 

(R.), L'ltolia economicja. Annual. (1st issue 1908.) Torino. 

Leipzig, 1918 ; Central Italy and Rome, 16th ed., 
1909 , Sou^em -with Excursions to Malta, Sardinia, Tunis, and Corfu, 16tb ed., 
^m^ithed’ ^ Naples, 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1909; Mittehtalieu und 

Bagot (R.), The Italians of To-day. Loudon, 1912. 

Beals (C.), Rome or Death : The Story of Fascism London, 1923, 

Toming Club Italiano. (Piemonte Lombardie, 
^ » JtaljaCentrale, 4 vols. ; Sicilia, Italia Meridion ale, 

Toscana settenti, 2 vols.). Milan. -Northern Italy (The Blue 
LSdo?‘l926^ ^ * 192<£.-i:ardima, Milan, 1918. -Southern Italy (The Blue Guides). 

Bissolati (L.), La Politica Estera dell’ Italia dal 1897 al 1920. Milan, 1928. 
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Borghese (G.)> L’ltalie moderne. Paris, 1913. 

Buchan (J.), Editor, Italy (The Nations of to-day). London, 1923. 

Oesarcseo (Countess Slartenengo), The Liberation of Italy. London, 1894.— Cavour. 
London, 1898. — Lombard Studies. London, 1902. 

Coote (0. R.), Italian Town and Country Life London, 1925. 

Croce (B.), Storia d’ Italia : Dal 1871-1915. Rome, 1928. 

D'Agostino (P.), L'Exjtanaion Italienne actneUe. Salerno, 1924. 

Duffy ( Bella), The Tuscan Republics. [In ‘ Story of the Nations " series.] London, 1S92. 

Elston (R ), The Traveller’s Handbook to Milan and the Italian Lakes. London, 1926. 

Filareti (General), In Margine del Fascismo. Milan, 1925. 

Fischer (T.), La Penisola Italians. Torino, 1902. 

Fox (Sir P.), Italy To-day. London, 1927. 

Qini (C.), L’auimontare e la composizione della ricchez 2 a delle Nazioni. Torino, 1914. 

Qiornale degli economieti e rvoista di statistica. Monthly. Milan. 

GorgoUni (P.), The Fascist Movement in Italian Life. London, 1923. 

Gra^orovtua (Ferdinand), Geschichte der Stadt Rom im Mittelalter. 4th edition. 4 vols, 
Stuttgart, 1886. English Translation by Mrs. A. Hamilton. Vols. I.-VIII. London, 1902. 

Greim (Georg), Italian. Breslau, 1926. 

Hartmann (Ludo M.), Hundert Jahre Italienischer Geschichte. Munich, 1916. 

Jamison (E. M.) and others Italy, Medieval and Modem. Oxford and London, 1917. 

Joanne (P.), It^ie. Paris, 1009. 

King (Bolton), History of Italian Unity, 1814-71. 2 vols. London, 1899. 

King (B.) and Okey (T.), Italy To-day. London, 1911. 

Lanino (P.), La nuova Italia industnale. 4 vols. Rome, 1917. 

LJmonou (B.), L’ltalie economique et sociale (1861-1912). Paris, 1913.— L'ltalie d’apres 
Guerre, 1914-1921. Paris, 1922. 

Lindsay (S. M.), and Rowe (L. S.), The Constitution of Italy. Ruix (Q. A.), Amendments 
to the Italian Constitution. [These publications are No. 135 and No. 155 of the series issued 
by the American Academy of Political and Social Science. ] Philadelphia. 

MaJbilleau (L.), Rayneri (Ch.), et Boequigny (Comte de). La l^dvoyance sociale en 
Italie. Paris, 189S. 

Macmillan' sQviidos. Guide to Italy and Sicily. 6th ed. London, 1914.— The Western 
Mediterranean London, 1902. 

Marriott ( J . A. R. ), The Makers of Modem Italy ; Mazzini, Cavour, Garibaldi. [Contains 
a short bibliography relating to the period.] London, 1889. 

Masi (Ernesto), 11 Risor^mento lialiano. 2 vols. Florence. 1918. 

McGuire (0. E.), Italy's International Economic Position. New York, 1926. 

Muirhead (F.) (editor), Northern Italy. London, 1924.— Southern Italy (including 
Rome, Sicily and Sardinia). London. 1925. 

Murray’* Handbooks for Travellers. North Italy and Venice, 16th ed., 1904; Central 
Italy and Florence, 12th ed., 1901 ; South Italy, Pt. I., 9th ed,, 1903; Pt. II., 9th ed,, 1905 ; 
Rome and the Campagna, 17th ed., 1908. London. 

Olivieri (G ), Acque e monti : guida annuario degli alberghi climatici, balneari e de 
villoggiatura d’ Italia. Milan. Annual 

Orsi (Pietro), Modem Italy. London, 1900.— Cavour and the Makmg of Modern Italy, 
London, 1914.— Breve Storia d’ltalia. Milan, 1917. 

Pingaud (A.), L’ltalie de 1810 & 1846 ; Revolution et Reaction en Italie ; L'ltalie de 1870 
d, nos Jours. [Vols z. xi. xii. of Histoire Genersde. Paris, 1898-1899.] 

Bosert (Enrico), Atlante di demograha e geografla medica d Italia, in 78 tavole. Roma, 
1906. 

Rodoeanaehi (E.), Les Corporations ouvrieres k Rome depuis la Chute de TEmpire 
Bomain. 2 vols. Paris, 1896. 

Salvamim (G.), The Fascist Dictatorship in Italy. New York, 1927. 

Solmi (A), The Making of Modem Italy. London, 1924. 

Stillman (W. J.), The Union of Italy 1815-1895. Cambridge, 1898.— Francesco Crispi. 
London, 1899. 

Stra^orello (G.), La Patria. Geografla dell Italia, cenni storici, costumi, opografia, 
prodotti, etc. Turin, 1918. 

Sturzo (L.), Italy and Fascismo. New York, 1927. 

Tittom (T.), Modem Italy. London, 1922. 

Trevelyan (J. P.), A Short History of the Italian People. London, 1920. 

Underwood (F. M.), United Italy. London 19X2. 

Wermert (G.), Die losel Sicilien. Berlin, 1905. 

Zimmern (Helen), Italy and the Italians. London, 1914. — (With Antonio Agresti) New 
Italy. London, 1918. 

JFoeeiqn Dependencies (ezclnding Libia). 

Annuario della Colonie. (Isrituto Coloniale Italiauo). Rome. Annual. 

Relazione sulla situazione politica, economica ed amministrativa delle Oolgnie italiane. 
Rome, 1918. 
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Belazione sulla Colonia Eritrea. 4 vols. Ministero delle Golonie. Rome, 1913, 
Relazione sulla Somalia Italiana. Ministero delle Colonie. Rome, 1912. 

Movimento del commercio della Colonia Eritrea, Movimento della navigazione del porto 
Massana.— Govemo della Colonia Eritrea, Rome, 1915. 

Baldacei (31. A.), Le Somaliland Italien, in Bulletin de Colonisation Comparde. Brus. 
scls, January, 1910. 

Cora (G.), Several Special Maps of Assab, Massowah, Afar Country, and of the other 
Italian Possessions and adjoining Countries, published in Turin from 1881 to 1890. 

Ferrandi (U.), Seconds spednsione Bdttego ; Lugh, Bmporio Commerciale sul Giiiba. 


Roma, 1908. 

JonquUre (C. de la), Les Italiens en Brythrde. Paris, 1897. 

Martino (G. de), La Somalia italiana nei tre anni del mio govemo. Rome, 1912. 

MelU (B.), La Colonia Eritrea. Parma, 1899.— L'Eritrea dalle sue origin! a tutto I'anno 
1901. Milan, 1902. 

Mondalni (G.), Manuale di Storia e Legislazione Coloniale del Regno d’ltalia. Parte I. 
Storia Coloniale. Rome, 1927. 

jPelUne (Capt.), Les Italiens en Afrique, 1880-96. Paris, 1897. 

Ferini (R.), Di qua dal Marfeb (Mar6b-melUsc). Firenze, 1905. 

SchoenfeZd (E. J).), Erythraa und der Aegyptische Sud&n. Berlin, 1904. 

Volonakis (M), The Island of Roses and Her Eleven Sisters, or the Dodecanese. 
London, 1922. 


Libia. 

Guida della Libia. Milan, 1923. 

Chronique de Libye. (1st year, 1922). Tunis, 1922. 

Conto delle spese determinate dall’ occnpazione della Tripolitania e della Cirenaica 
fino al 81 decembre 1918. Ministero delle Colonie. Rome, 1914. 

Ricerche e studi agrologici stilla Libia, M inistero deU‘ Agricoltuxa e delle Colonie. Rome, 
1912 and 1918. 

Ordinamenti della Libia (gennajo, 1913— gennajo, 1914). Ministero deUe Colonie. 
Rome, 1914. 

Ministero delle Colonie— Ufficio economico — Bollettino di informazioni, Rome, 1915. 
Govemo della Cirenaica, IJfficio Studi, Reports and Monographs. 

Lybia (Handbook prepared by Geographical Section of Naval Intelligence Staff of the 
Admiralty). London, 1920. 

La Missione Franchetti in Tripolitania (II Gebel). Florence and Milan, 1914. 

Baldacei (A.), Trapposti fisicogeografici fra I’isola di Greta e la Cirenaica. Bologna, 

1912. 

Barclay (Sir T.), The Turko-Italian War and its Problems. London, 1912. 

Belgrave (C. Dalrymple), Siwa : The Oasis of Juuiter Ammon. London, 1923, 

Biguinot (A.), La flora e la vita delle piante nella Libia litoranea ed interna. Rome, 

1913. 

Bodrero (Missione) Itinerori deUa Cirenaica. Rome, 1920. 

Braun (Ethel), The New Tripoli. London, 1914. 

Canevari (B.), La Tripolitania. Tonno, 1924. 

Cecehcrini (Ugo), Bibliografia della Libia (in continnazione alia “ Bibliogrofla della 
Libia” di P. MinntiUi). Ministero delle Colonie. Rome, 1915. 

Be Agostzni (C. E ), Le popolazioni della Tripolitania. 2 vols. Tripoli, 1917. 
BlSachaichi (Cheikh M. ben 0.), Voyage au Pays des Senoussia k travers la 
Tripolitaine, Ac. Paris, 1912. 

Fantoli (A.), Guida della Tripolitania. Milan, 1923.— Piccola Guida della Tripolitania. 
Tripoli, 1926. 

Ferrabinc (A.), Cirene Mltica. Turin, 1912. 

Ghialeri (A.), Tripolitania e CirenaicS. Bergamo, 1912. 

QhUleri (A.), Tripolitania, Bergamo. 

Oiampieeolo (E.), Le Colonie Italiane in Africa: Eritrea— Somalia— Libia. Studio 
siorico-geografleo. Catania, 1914. 

Maimann (G.), Cirenaica. Milan, 1886. 

Iraee (T.), With the Italians in Tripoli. London, 1912. 

King (W. J. H,), Mysteries of the Libyan Desert. London, 1926. 

Lapworth (O.) and Zimmern (H.), Tripoli and Young Italy. London, 1912. 

McClure (W. K.), Italy in North Africa, London, 1918. 

Mamoti (P.), La Cirenaica, Naples, 1912. 

Marinelli (Olinto), La Cirenaica : Geografica — Economica— Politica. Milan, 1928. 
MathuUieulx (H. M. de), A travers la Tripolitaine. Paris, 1903.— La Tripolitaine 
d'hier et demain. Pans, 1912, — La Tripolitaine interdite : Gha dames. Paris, 1912. 

Medana (Oav. A.), II Vilayet di Tripoli di Barberia neU’ anno 1902. (Italian Foreign 
Office Repom.) Rome, 1904. 

M:inuiillt (F*). La Tripolitania. Torino, 1912. 

Misurata (G. V. di), La Rinascita della Tripolitania. Milan, 1926. 
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Hicchi&ri (G,)» Ia Libia. Milan, 1913. 

Rohlfs (G.), Tripolitania. Milan, 1913. 

Sehoenfleld (B. D.), Ans den Staaten der Barbareskcn. Berlin, 1902. 

Sforza (Conte A. M.), Bsplorazione e prigionia in Libya. Milan, 1919. 

Stefanmi (G.), I possedimenti italiani en Africa : Libia, Eritrea, Somalia. Florence, 


JAPAN. 

(Nippon.) 

Eeignmg Sovereign. 

The Japanese claim tliat their empire was founded by the first Emperor 
Jimmu Tennoj 660 b.o., and that tlie dynasty founded by him stdi reigns. 
It was revived in the year 1868 (the first year of the Meiji), when the now 
ruling {dejure) sovereign overthrew, after a short war, the power of the Shogun 
(the defacio sovereign), who had held the ruling power in successive families, 
since the twelfth century ; and in 1871 the feudal system (Hokeh Seiji) was 
entirely suppressed. The Emperor bears title of Tenno ; but the appellation 
by which he is called in relation to external affairs is * Kotei/ a word 
of Chinese origin. Only foreigners make use of the poetical title 
‘ Mikado.’ 

Emjperor of Japan* — Hirohito, born at Tokyo, April 29, 1901 j suc- 
ceeded his father, Yoshihito, December 25, 1926 ; married, January 26, 
1924, to Princess Nagako, iDorn March 6, 1908, daughter of H.LH. 
Prince Kuninomiya. Offspring; — Imperial Princess. — I., Princess Shigeko 
(Jerunomiya), born December 6, 1926. IL, Princess Sachiko (Hisanomiya), 
bom September 10, 1927 ; died March 8, 1928. 

Empress Dowager. — Princess Sadako, bom June 25, 1884 ; daughter of 
Prince Kujo ; married, May 10, 1900, to late Emperor. 

Brothers of the Emperor. — I., Prince Yasuhito (Chichibtmomiya), bom 
Jnne 25, 1902. II., Prince Nobuhito (Takamatsunomiya), born January 8, 
1906. III., Prince Takahito (Suminomiya), bom December 2, 1915. 

By the Imperial House Law of Eebraary 11, 1889, the succession 
to the throne has been definitely fixed upon the male descendants. 
In case of failure of direct descendants, the throne devolves upon the 
nearest Prince and his descendants. The civil list is fixed at 4,500,000 
yen. 

Constitution and Government. 

By the Constitution of February 11, 1889, the Emperor combines in 
himself the rights of sovereignty, and exercises the wholeof the executive powers 
with the advice and assistance of the Cabinet Ministers, who axe responsible 
to him, and are appointed by himself. There is also a Mvy Council, who are 
consulted by the Jtoperor on important matters of State. The Emperor can 
declare war, make peace, and conclude treaties. The Emperor exercises the 
legislative power with the consent of the Imperial Diet. ' It is his 
prerogative to give sanction to laws, to convoke the Imperial Diet, to 
open, close, and prorogue it, and to dissolve the House of Representatives. 
The Imperil Diet consists of two Houses, a House of Peers and a House 
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of Representatives. Every law requires the consent of the Imperial Diet. 
Both Houses may respectively initiate projects of law, can make repre- 
sentations to the Government as to laws or upon any other subject, and 
may present addresses to the Emperor. 

The House of Peers (407 members in September 1927) is composed of (1) 
male members of the Imperial family of full age (17 in number ) ; (2) princes 
and marquises of the age of 30 and upwards (15 princes and 30 marquises) ; (3) 
counts, viscounts, and barons of the age of 30 and upwards, who have been 
elected by the members of their respective orders, to the total number of 
18 counts, 66 viscounts and 66 barons ; (4) persons above the age of 30 yeps, 
who have been nominated members by the Emperor for meritorious services 
to the State or for erudition, not to exceed 125 in number, the term of 
membership being, in principle, for life ; (5) 4 members of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences above the age of 30 years, who have been elected by 
the members of that body ; (6) 1 or 2 persons above the age of 30 years, who 
have been elected in Hokkaido and each Pu and Ken from among and by 
respectively 100 or 200 male inhabitants thereof, paying therein the highest 
amount of direct national taxes on land, trade or industry, to the total 
number of 66. The term of membership under (3), (5) and (6) is seven 
years. 

Until May 1925 the suffrage for the House of Representatives was 
restricted by qualfication arising from payment of taxes. But in May 
19*26 general manhood suffrage was enacted to come into force at the first 
generS election. According to the new law, the members of the House 
shall number 466 (at present, 464), a fixed number being returned from 
each electoral district for a term of 4 years. 

The proportion of the total number of members to the population of 
Japan proper is 1 to 128, 200. In principle, all the male Japanese subjects 
above the age of 26 years are electors and those above the age of 30 years 
eligible ; exceptions provided for being among others, bankrupts, paupers 
who are dependent for their livelihood on public or private support, persons 
who have no fixed residence, and ex* convicts. Further, heads of the families 
of peers and persons in the army and navy services can neither elect nor be 
elected ; holders of certain specified offices in the Government are ineligible ; 
and no Government officials except the seimukcm (political) class are, while 
in office, permitted to be members of the House. Such persous as have not 
lived continuously for not less than a year within the same city, town or 
village, shall not be registered as electors. Voting is by secret single ballot. 

The President and Vice-President of the House of Peers are nominated 
by the Emperor from among the members, and President and Vice-President 
of the Hoiise of Representatives are nominated by the Emperor from among 
three candidates, elected by the House. The Presidents of both Houses 
receive an annual salary of 7,500 yen; Vice-Presidents, 4,500 yen; elected 
and nominated members of the House of Peers and members of the House 
of Representatives, 3,000 yen, besides travelling expenses. The Imperial 
Diet, whicR must meet annually, has control over the finances. 

After the elections held on February 20, 1928, the following parties were 
reamed to the 54th Diet Seiyukai (Conservative Ministerialists), 221; 
Minseito (Liberal Opposition^ 214; Independents, 16; Labour 8; JitsjigyS 
Doshikai (Business Men's Party), 4 ; Kakushin (the former Shinsei Club), 
3 ; total 466. 

The Cabinet (April 1927) consists of the following members : — 

Pnm& Minister * — Baron Giichi Tanalca* 

Em}he A fairs , — Kisaburo Suzuki, 
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Foreign Affairs. — Baron GiicLi Tanaka (Acting). 
Finartce. — Chuzo Mitsuchi. 

War. — General Yosbinori Shirakawa. 

Marine. — Admiral Keisuke Okada. 

Minister of Justice. — Yoshimichi Sara. 
JEducation. — Rentaro Mi’ziunvo. 

Agriculture amd Forestry. — Teijiro Yamamoto. 
Oommerce and Industry. — Tokngoro Kakahaslii. 
Com Kei snke MocJiizukL 
Failways. — HeikicM Ogaua, 


Local dovermnent. 

For local administration Japan (except Hokkaido or Yezo ; Chosen, 
formerly Korea or Chao-psien ; Karafuto or Japanese Sakhalin ; and Taiwan 
or Formosa) is divided into prefectures (‘Fu * and * Ken ’). The prefectures 
are subdivided into municipalities (‘Shi ’), towns ( * Cho ’) and villages (‘ Son'). 
Okinawa Prefecture and some islands have, however, special organisations. 
Municipality, town, and village are the units of local government. These 
administrative divisions form at the same time local corporations of the same 
names. In each prefecture there are a governor (‘Ohiji’)? a pxefectural 
assembly (‘Fukwai’ or ‘Ken-kwai’), and a prefectural council (‘ Fn-Sanji- 
kwai’ or ‘ Kensanjikwai’), of which the governor is president; in eacK 
municipality a mayor, a municipal assembly, and a municipal council, ot 
which the mayor is the president ; and in each town or village a chief 
magistrate and a town or village assembly. Prefectural assemblies give 
decisions upon certain matters prescribed by the Law (chiefly upon financial 
affairs^ ; and municipal, town and village assemblies, upon public affairs in 
general. The prefectural council gives decisions upon matters delegated by 
the prefectural assemblies and upon matters of pressing necessity when 
the assembly is not in actual session. 

Citizenship in a municipality, town, or village, is recognised, in 
principle, for every male person above the age of 25 years who has resided 
for two years continuously within the municipality, town or village, with 
similar exceptions to those in the case of the suffrage for the House of 
Representatives, Eve:^ citizen is qualified to elect and be elected for the 
municipal, town, or village assembly of his own ciiy, town or village, and 
also for the prefectural assembly of the prefecture to which his city, town, 
or village belongs. 

Hokkaido has a governor and a special organisation. Chosen has a 
Govemor-GeneraL The peninsula is administered in 13 Do or provinces, 
these being sub-divided into 829 Tuand Yun or districts. Taiwan (Formosa) 
also has a governor-general, who is invested with very extensive powers. The 
island is divided into 5 provinces (Shu), each of which has a governor. 
Karafuto is divided into 5 local divisions (Oho). 


Area and Population. 

The Empire consists of the five principal islands of HonsHu (mainland), 
Kinshin, Shikoku, Hokkaido (Yezo), and Taiwan (Formosa) ; besides the 
Chishima (Kuriles), Sado, Oki, Awaji, Iki, Tsu^ma, Riukiu (Luchu 
Islands), Ogasawarajima (Bonin Islands), Bokoto (Pescadores) islands, the 

M M 
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peninsula Chosen (Korea), and the southern half of the island of Karafuto 
(Sakhalin). Total area is shown as follows ; — 




Number 

Area in square miles 

Principal Islands 


of 

Adjacent 

Small 

Islands 

Principal 

Islands 

Total with 
Adjacent 
Small 
Islands 

Per cent. 

Mainland 


192 

86,805 

87,805 

83'74 

Shikoku 


75 

6,856 

7,246 

2*78 

Riushiu 


158 

13,768 

16,174 

6*21 

Hokkaido (ezcludinR the Ohisbima) 


44 

30,114 

30,115 

11*57 

Chishima or Kurile Islands (31 islands) 


6,024 

3,970 

1*53 

Sado 



835 

828 

0*13 

Oki 


1 

130 

135 

0*05 

Awaji 


1 

218 

229 

.0*09 

Iki 



51 

55 

0*02 

Tsushima 


1 5 1 

262 

2T4 

0*11 

BiukiU (55 Islands) .... 
Ogasasrarajima or Bonin Islands (20 


984 

830 

0*32 

islands) 

. 

— 

27 

40 

0*02 

Total 

. 

477 

146,024 

147,201 

66*63 

Chosen (Korea) , . , . 


1,018 

82,926 

85,228 

82*75 

Taiwan (Formosa) 


1 14 

18,807 

' 13,840 

6 *32 

B5kot5 (Pescadores) . 


63 

25 

49 

0*02 

Karafato (Japanese Sakhalin) 

• 

2 

18,928 

13,984 

5*85 

Grand Total 

• 

1,574 

158,856 

260,252 

100*00 


idministratiyely there exists a division into 47 prefectures. There is also 
a division into 6SS rural districts, 101 cities, 1,684 towns, and 10,294 
vill^es (1926). 

Taiwan (Fonnosa) and Bokotd (the Pescadores) were ceded by China 
in accordance with the treaty of Shimonoseki in 1895, and Japanese 
Karafuto was ceded by Russia by the Treaty of Portsmouth, N.H., in 1905. 
By the same Treaty of Peace the Eussian Government ceded to Japan 
the le€ise of Port Arthur, Ta-lien, and adjacent territory and waters, and 
also the railway between Ohan-Ohnn and Port Arthur, and the coal mines 
worked in connection therewith. In March, 1915, the Chinese Government 
agreed to extend the lease of the territory on Liaotung Peninsula, including 
Port Arthur and Dalny, to 99 years. The Chino- Japanese Treaty of December 
22, 1905, provided for the interests of China and Japan with respect to 
Manchuria. By a treaty between Japan and Korea on Aug. 28, 1910, the 
Korean Territory was annexed to the Empire of Japan, 

By an secernent signed May 25, 1915, Japan obtained from China 
exclusive mining rights in Eastern Mongolia, and the right to settle in the 
province, and in Shantung the transference of all mining and railway 
privileges hitherto enjoyed by the Germans ; also the extension of the lease 
of Port Arthur to 99 years, and a joint control over certain industrial 
works in which they have a large financial interest, besides other 
privilege. (For full details, see Introduction to The Statesman’s 
Yeah-Book for 1916.) 

The population of Japan (with legal domicile in the interior) on 
December 81 of the years shown : — 
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Tear 

! 

Male 1 

1 

i 

; I 

Female 

1 

Total 

< Annual 
Increase 

1 per 1,000 

1913 

26,964,586 

26,398,098 1 

63,862,682 

i 15 ’99 

1923 

30,445,661 

29.812,281 1 

60,257,931 

i 13-42 

1924 

30,860,083 

80,221,948 1 

61,081,954 

1 13.67 

1925 

31,340,278 

30,704,411 1 

1 62,044,649 

j 15*76 

1920 

31,820,066 

31,180,530 

03,006,595 

1 15'60 

( 


In 1926 (Census of October 1) tbe population of the Mainland was 
59,786,822 (30,018,109 males and 29,723,718 females; of Chosen, 19,522,945 ; 
of Taiwan, 3,994,884 ; of Karafuto, 203,754. Total, 83.458,405. 

On October 31, 1925, the number of Japanese residing abroad was 625,430 
(360,415 males and 266,016 females). Of these, 38,249 men and 26,954 
women were in South America ; 99,038 men and 58,203 women in North. 
America; 142,355 men and 121,335 women in Asia ; 78,372 men and 68,926 
women in Australasia ; 2,367 men and 667 women in Europe; and 34 men 
and 30 women in Africa. On December 31, 1925, the number of foreigners 
in Japan was 28,279, of whom 20,221 were Chinese, 1,961 English, 1,971 
American, 1,062 German, 403 French, 176 Portuguese, 86 Dutch, and 1,176 
Kussian. 

Movement of population for five years ; — 


Year 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

StUl-hirtbs 

Divorces 

Excess of Births 

1922 

1923 ' 

1924 

1925 

1926 

515,910 

512,689 

513,130 

621,488 

602,847 

1,969,814 
2,048,397 ' 

1,998,520 
2,086,091 
2,104,405 

1,286,941 

1,882,485 

1,254,946 

1,210,706 

1,160,734 

182,244 

188,863 

125,889 

124,403 

124,033 

63,053 

51,212 

51,770 

61,687 

60,119 

682,373 

710,812 

748,674 

876,385 

948,671 


In 1926 the figures represented per 3,000 of the population, 8*31 for 
marriage, 34*97 for births, and 19 '18 deaths. 

The following is a list ot large towns and cities on October 1, 1925 (census 


figures) : — 
Osaka . 
Tokyo . 
Nagoya . 
Kyoto . 
Kobe . 
Yokohama ^ 
Hiroshima 
Nagasaki 
Hakodate 
Kanazawa 
Kumamoto 
Fukuoka 
Sapporo 
Sendai . 
Kure . 
Otam . 


2,114,804 

1,995,667 

768,658 

679,963 

644,212 

406,888 

195,731 

189,071 

168,972 

147,420 

147,174 

146,005 

145,065 

142,894 

138,863 

134,469 


Kagoshima . 

Okayama 

Yawata 

Niigata 

Sa^i . 

Yokosuka 

Saseho . 

Moji 

Wfiiayama . 
Shimonoseki 
Hamamatsu . 
Shizuoka 
Toyohashi . 
Gifu . 
TJtsunomiya , 
Tokushima . 


124,734 

124,521 

118,876 

108,941 

106,009 

96,351 

95,385 

95,087 

95,622 

92,817 

92,152 

84,772 

82,871 

81,902 

76,188 

74,545 


Maehashi 
Asahigawa 
Kumme 
Takamatsu 
Kofu . 
Omnda . 
Toyama 
Nagano 
Kochi . 
Matsumoto 
Fukui . 
Aomori . 
Matsuyama 
Vama^ta 
Himeji . 
Nawa , 


73.688 

72,341 

72,221 

71,897 

68,276 

68,256 

67,490 

66,555 

65,728 

68,427 

59,943 

58,794 

68,292 

55,994 

55,713 

54,648 


» On April 1, 1927, the area of Yokohama City was increased by the ^corporation of 
nine of the surrounding towns and villages, and the population at that date was increased 
to 618,902. 
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Kawasalii , 54,63*4 , Tsu . . i)2,536 MiixoTaiL . 50,040 

Oita , . 53,352 j Kokura , 51,668 Morioka . 50,030 

Kagaoka . 53,156 1 

Religion. 

There is absolute religious freedom. The chief forms of religion are — (1) 
Shintoism, with 13 sects ; (2) Buddhism, with 12 sects (56 denominations). 
There is no State religion, and no State support. In 1925 Shinto shrines 
numbered 49,497 (besides 63,256 minor shrines), and the priests, 14,581 ; 
Buddhist temples, 71,314 (besides 35,079 minor temples) in 1923; high 
priests and priestesses, 54,110. There were, besides, 2,346 licensed preachers 
and 1,504 churches and preaching stations of the Roman Catholic, Greek, 
Catholic, and Protestant Churches. Since 1891 the Roman Catholics have 
had an episcopate of one archbishop and three suffragan bishops. There 
are shrines dedicated to the eminent ancestors of the Imperial House, and to 
meritorious subjects ; these are independent of any religious sect, and some 
of them are supported by State or local authorities. 

Instruction. 

Elementary education is compulsory. The following are the educational 
statistics for 1923-24 : — 


Students and Pupils 


Institutes 

Number 

Teaching Staff 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Kindergarten . 

801 

2,273 

34,985 

31,702 

66,087 

Elementary schools . 

25,462 

199,603 

4,820,540 

246,680 

4,316,020 

9,137,160 

246,680 

Middle „ . . 

46S 

10,129 

— 

Girls’ High „ 

685 

9,705 

239,401 

11,038 

239,401 

Normal „ 

Schools for the Blind and 

98 

1,960 

22,791 

33,829 

for Deaf Mutes 

SO 

610 

3,251 

1,022 

4,873 

High schools . 

25 

95G 

i 13,710 
38,724 

— 

13,710 

Universities and colleges. 

j 31 

3,224 

— 

38,724 

Technical schools . 

743 

9,102 

*** 

— 

179,584 

14,267 

Special technical schools 
Special schools (excluding 
special technical 

43 

1,499 



schools) . 

Continuatioa technical 

78 

2,946 

35.074 

4,893 

39,967 

schools .... 

14,960 

8,305 

739,051 

285,723 

1,024,774 


Japan has 5 Imperial universities, and 26 other institutions of 
university rank. 

Particulars of the Imperial universities are given as follows : — 


1938-24 


University 

Location 

Established 

Teachers 

Students 

Tohyo Imperial Univers% 

Tokyo . . 

1877 

5S6 

■ 5,981 

Kyoto Imperial University . 

Kyoto . . 

1897 

292 

. 2,548 

Tohoku Imperial Uiversity 

Sendai . . 

1907 

176 

780 

Kyushu 'ImT»eriial tTniversity . 

Fukuoka . | 

1910 

158 

808 

Hokkaido Imperial Uuiveri^ity . 

Sappoio 

1918 

196 

1,566 . 


The remaining 26 institutions had 1,816 teachers and 27,100 students. 
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In 1923-24 there were 2,937 libraries in Japan, with 6,168,641 volumes 
(5,805,410 Japanese and Chinese, and 363,231 European). In 1925, 18,028 
original books and translations, and 6,899 periodicals, monthly, weekly, 
and daily, were published. 

In Formosa there is a special educational system. 

Justice and Grime. 

A aystein of justice founded on modem jurisprudence has been established. 
Judges are irremovable, except by way of criminal or disciplinary punishment. 
There are four classes of courts in Japan ; namely, subdistrict courts, district 
courte, courts of appeal, and court of cassation. In the court of cassation 
five judges preside ; in the courts of appeal and in the district courts three 
judges ; in each case one of them being the chief judge. In the snbdistrict 
courte a single judge presides. A court which deals with disputes respecting 
administrative aflFaira is under the direct supervision of the Emperor. 

The following are the criminal statistics for five years : — In 1921, 123, £00 
criminals were condemned ; in 1922, 115,488; in“l923, 127,157; in 1924, 
149,971. 

In 1924 there were 65 piisons, 1,256 detached prisons and houses of 
correction. Number of prisoners of all kinds, convicted and accused, and 
those in houses of correction at the close of 1924 : — Men, 38,468 ; women, 
954 ; total, 39,420. 

For the trial of cases connected with the military and naval services there 
are courts-martial. 

Pauperism. 

In 1899 new legislation settled that the minimum amount of prefectnral 
funds for the relief of sufferers from extreme calamity shsdl be 500,000 yen ; 
that funds below that limit are to be made up by the Treasury ; and that when 
the amount of relief exceeds 6 per cent, of the funds at the beginning of the 
fiscal year, one-third of the amount thus granted is to be supplied from the 
Treasury. 

The relief statistics for 3 years show expenditure as follows (in yen) : — 


Tear 

Shelter 

Food 

Clothing 

Medicine 

Temporary 
lodgings j 

Providing 

with 

work 

Total 

(including 

miscellaneous) 

1022-23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

19,690 

143,704 

G5,61S 

34,376 

1,495.601 

110,738 

15,727 

40,723 

9,809 

635 

58,316 

8,273 

30,718 

20.5,173 

120,521 

62,143 

80 709 
526,151 

224,764 

2,266,806 

1,898,819 


In 1924 the Government relieved 8,111 persons to the amount of 446,763 
yen). At the end of 1924, 682 foundlings were being maintained, and the 
expense in that year was 92,735 yen. There are, besides, several workhouses 
established by local corporations and private persons. The number of 
hospitals in 1925 was 1,771 (12 state, 75 imblic and 1,684 private). 

Pmance. 

I. Impeeial. 


Revenue and expenditure, ordinary and extraordinary, in thousands of you. 


- 

1924-25 

1925-26 j 

1926-27 

1927-28 1 

1928-29 1 

Revenue . . . | 
Expenditore . . j 

1000 Ten | 
2,127,391 
1,626,024 ; 

1 

' 1000 Ten i 
2,071,869 
1,524,988 

1000 Ten i 
2,066,861 1 
1,678,826 

1 1000 Ten | 
I 1,758,969 
1,758,960 

1000 Ten 

1.750.000 

1.760.000 


1 Estimatcb. 
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Summary of the budget estimates for the year ending March 31, 1928. 


Revenue 1927-28 

Yen 

Expenditure 1927-28 

Ten 

Ordinary 

Land tax . 

Income tax 

Business tax . 

Liquor tax 

Sugar excise . 

Tax on Textile fabrics 
Customs duties . 

66,944,173 

224,159,688 

50,961,986 

238,630,576 

76,476,004 

33,847,024 

127,413,456 

Ordinary 

Civil List .... 
Foreign Affairs. 

Home Affairs . 

Finance .... 
Army .... 
Navy .... 

Justice .... 
Instruction 

Agriculture and Forests . 
Commerce and Industry . 
Communications 

4,600,000 

16.491,696 

43,958,210 

349,156,615 

173,614,412 

135,978,084 

81,121,083 

119,217,547 

26,429,761 

4,479,124 

270,679,866 

Total Taxesi . 

Stamps . . . 

Public Undertakings and 
State Property 

883,257,453 

81,466,335 

463,782,247 

Total ordinary (including 
other receipts) 
Brteiordinary Revenue . 




1,458,151,498 

300,818,166 

Total ordinary . 
Extraordinary expenditure 

1,184,625,887 

674,443,777 

Total Revenue . 

j 1,758,069,664 

Total expenditure . 

1,758,969,664 


I Including all items. 


Public debt, October 31, 1927 : — Internal loans (4 and 5 per cent.), 
3,568,619,560 yen ; foreign loans (4 to 6 per cent.), 1,460,283,965 yen ; total, 
5,028,853,515 yen. Floating debt: exchequer notes, 169,998,675 yen; 
government rice purchase notes, 8,007,068 yen. 

II. Local. 

The revenue of the Prefectures for the year 1927-1928 was 407,804,233 
yen, and expenditure 407,803,481 yen. The revenue of the cities in 1926-27 
was 67 6,169, 371 yen, and the expenditure was 671,907,872 yen. The revenue 
of the towns and villages in 1926-27 was 442,826,446 yen, and the expenditure 
was 442,920,620 yen. The total local debt at the end of October, 1926, was 
1,262,208,000 yen (1,029,100,000 yen at end of October, 1925). 

Defence. 

I. Abmt. 

Service in the army (or navy) is universal and compulsory. Liability 
commences at the age of 17 and extends to the age of 40, but actual service 
begins at 20. All those physically capable of bearing arms are divided into 
two classes, the ‘fit,’ and the ‘absolutely fit.’ The numbers necessary for 
the first line (or active army), called Oen-eihi^ are taken solely from the 
* absolutely fit.’ Service in the ranks is for 2 years in all arms ; then 
for 6 years and 4 months in the reserve (FoSi). Reservists are usually 
called out once during their reserve service, for 3 weeks. Having com- 
pleted 7 years and 4 months in the first line, including its reserve, the men 
are transferred to the second line, called Service in the Kobi is for 10 

years, with usually one period of training of 3 weeks. At the end of their Kobi 
service the men are in the 38th year of their age, and they are passed into 
the Kokumin^ wluch is the territorial or home defence army. In this they 
serve for 2 years and 8 months, to complete their total service of 20 years. 
The rese^e for making good the waste of war, or sujpplemmtary reserve, 
is called Hojii. It is composed of the balance of the * absolutely fit ’ recruits 
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Eot required for the first line, and of as many of those classed as “fit’* as 
may be required to make up a certain fixed number. They all serve in the 
Hoju for 12 years and 4 months, during which a part of them is called out for 
training. After completion of this they are passed to the Kokumin until 
40 years of age to complete their army service. 

The Kokumin is divided into two ‘bans.* The first ban comprises all 
the men who have passed, as shown above, through the first line and land- 
wehr, or through the supplementary reserve and landwehr, and who there- 
fore have only 2 years and 8 months to spend in the Kokumin, The second 
ban consists of Jobi, Kobi, Hoju, and those of which do not serve for the 
first ban. It includes (1) those who though ‘fit* are not required for the 
Hoju ; (2) those who for various reasons have been exempted from military 
service ; and (3) the young men between 17 and 20 years of age who have not 
been called up. None of these classes receive any military training, but they 
can be drawn on in case of national emergency. 

The partially trained men who have been passed into the Kobi from the 
Hoju are not included in the fighting units of the Second Line. They supply 
the large number of men required for the transport service on mobilisation, 
and for the expansion of other departmental corps. 

The standing army of Japan consists of 17 divisions, including the guard, 
4 independent cavalry brigades, 2 independent regiments of mountain guns, 
and 8 regiments of heavy field artilleiy. 

Two infantry regiments form a brigade, and two brigades (12 battalions) 
a division. The divisional artillery consists of a regiment of field or mountain 
artilleiy (6 batteries of 4 guns). A regiment of cavalry of 2 squadrons, and 
a battalion of engineers, and also a battSion of transport service, complete the 
division. Four infantry, and 4 artillery, ammunition columns, 6 field hospitals, 
4 supply columns, and 1 remount dep6t accompany each division in the field. 
The war strength of a division is reckoned at 18,700 officers and men, 4,800 
horses, 36 guns, and 1,674 vehicles. 

The peace establishment of the active army in 1927 was 220,840 all ranks, 
organised as follows : — 


- 


Bivtts. 

Brigades 

Eegts. 

Indepnt. 

Battns. 

Infantry . 



17 

34 

70 


Cavalry . 

Artillery — 


— 

4 

25 


Field . 




16 

— 

Horse . 





1 

Mountain . 




4 

1 

Heavy Field 


— 

4 

8 

— 

Heavy . . . 


*— 

— 

3 

6 

A.A. . 


— 


1 

w 

Engineers 


— 

— 

4 

17 , 

Air Force 


— 

— 

7 

— 

Transport 





16 


The air personnel for army and navy numbered in 1926, 6,156, and the 
number of aircraft was 548 aeroplanes, 2 dirigibles and 10 balloons. 

The Kobi comprises 228 battalions, 57 squadrons, 114 field batteries, 
12 battalions of garrison artillery, and 19 battalions of engineers, and would 
on mobilisation form independent divisions. 

The Japanese Islands are divided into military districts, corresponding 
to the divisions of the army, and the district is the unit of administra- 
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tioii as well as of territorial comiuand. Each division ’ is supplied with 
recruits from its own district, except the Guards, whose infantry recmits 
are selected from the whole country ; the other arms of the Guard division 
are recruited from each district of the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 13th and 14tli divisions. 
Abroad there are 9,000 men in Manchuria, and 800 in North China. 

The Emperor is the head and supreme commander of the army, and also of 
the navy. He nominates the War Minister (always a general officer of high 
rank), the Chief of the General Staff, the Director of Military Schools, and 
the Members of the Military Council. 

The arm of the Japanese infantry is the improved rifle ; calibre, 
6*5 mm. (*256'0 machine guns and light macliine guns, infantry cannons 
and infantry howitzers, a Mauser with an altered chamber. The cavalry are 
armed with a carbine of similar construction, and also with heavy and 
light machine guns. The field gun is a q.-f. shielded Krupp of 7*5 cm. 
cSibre, which fires a shrapnel of 14*3 lb. The mountain artillery has a gun 
of the same calibre firing a lighter sheU. There are a certain number^of 
field howitzer batteries, armed with 4*6" and 5*9" howitzers, firing shells 
of about 44 lb. and 80 lb. respectively. A 4" gun for heavy field batteries 
is being introduced. 

The militaiy budget for 1927-28 amounted to 173,614,412 yen. 

II. Navy. 

The administration of the Navy is in the charge of the Minister of 
Marine, under whose control is also the Naval Technical Department for 
Naval Construction, while the Chief of the General Staff is directly responsible 
to the Emperor for Operation, Mobilization, and Intelligence. 

The coast of Japan is divided into three maritime districts having their 
hea^uarters at Yokosuka, Kure, and Sasebo. 

The Japanese Eleet is markedly affected by the Washington Agreement, 
though Japan remains the third great naval power of the world. Her 
replacement tonnage was fixed by the Treaty at 315,000 tons in capital 
ships, which is superior to the strength allowed to Prance and Italy. 
The obsolete vessels have been scrapped. The other ships are to be 
modernized for the new conditions, it is said at a cost of 5,000,0007. There 
will be no further scrapping until 1934. The fleet was being expanded in 
pursuance of the programme of 1916-17, supplemented by a new programme 
which was sanctioned in 1920, but had not been put in hand. Of the ships 
then projected only the battleships Kagedo and Mutsu have been completed, 
the rest being cancelled, except that two capital ships are being completed, 
under the Treaty, as seaplane carriers. The 1920 programme included 12 
light cruisers in addition to 8 of the 1916-17-18 programme, and destroyers 
and submarines, all to be completed by 1928-29. The 1926 programme 
including 4 destroyers, and the 1927 programme, including 4 10,000-ton 
cruisers, 15 destroyers and 4 submarines were authorized for the purpose of 
replacing obsolete ships. Particulars are given below. 

The principal state dockyards are at Kure and Yokosuka, where capital 
ships have been built, and there is a* dockyard also at Sasebo, where lifter 
vessels ai-e constructed. The earthquake of September 1, 1923, almost 
destroyed the dockyard of Yokosuka, which was the Japanese Portsmouth, 
hut no ship?of the active fleet was damaged seriously, and considerable sums 
have since been devoted to the reconstruction of the yard. The Kawasaki 
private shipbnilding yard at Kobe and the Mitsubishi establishment at 
Nagasaki are well equipped with modern plant, and there are lesser building 
yards at Maizmm, ura^ and elsewhere, as well as the government armour 
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and armament factory at Kure. Japan, has made herself practically inde- 
pendent of Europe for the building and arming and equipment of her 
warships. There are four naval flying corps (possessing about 200 various 
machines), and constructing factories at each of the dockyards. 

A statement of the Japanese fleet follows : — 


Completed at end of 


' 1925 1 

1926 

1927 

Battleships and Battle Cruisers . 

. i 10 

10 

10 

Armoured Cruisers . 

. 1 7 

7 

7 

Aircraft Gamers 

. ! 1 

1 

2 

Cruisers 

. . . 21 

1 23 

25 

First-class Gunhoats 

4 

4 

4 

Destroyers .... 

88 

i 93 

971 

Submarines .... 

. 53 

1 58 

65 S 


1 The destroyers are 44 firet-class, 51 second-class, 2 third-class. 

2 The submarines are 10 lirst^class, 45 second-class, 10 third-class. 


The following table includes all the battleships and battle-cruisers which 
have been retained, and the armoured cruisers and principal protected 
cruisers. 




Armour 




Name 

] 

Displace- 

ment 

Vater-line 

1 

On Guns ' 

1 

Main Armament 

Torpedo 

Tubes 

Indicated 

Horse-pow< 









Battleships, 


1937 

1938 

Fuso 

Yamashiro . 

Tons 

^30,600 

inches 

12 

inches 

12 

12 14m. 

16 6in. . 

6 

40,000 

1989 

1940 

Ise . 

Hynga . 

1 31,260 

12 

12 

12 Win. 

20 5 -Sin. , 

6 

45,000 

1941 

1942 

Nagato . 

Mntsu . 

]■ 33,800 

12 

14 

8 16in. 

20 5-5iD. . 


48,000 




Battle Cruisers, 




1934 
1936 

1935 
1935 

1 KongS . 
Rinshima 
Haruna . 

1 Hiyei 

|27,500 

s 

! 

] 

1 8 14 in. 

i 

; 16 6 in. 

8 

j 64,000 

I 


Armmred Cruisers (rated as Coast Defence Vessels). 


dovm 








1897 

/ Asama . 
(,Tokiwa». 

]■ 9,700 

1 





18,000 

1898 

1898 

Adzuma . 
Takumo . 

^ 9,426 
9,735 


6 

4 Sin. ; 12 to 14 6in. 

4- 


17,000 

15,500 

1899 

C Idzumo . 

\ Iwate 

]■ 9,760 

J 

1 




16,000 

1899 

4.SO ‘ 

^ 7,800 

8 

7 

2 Sin. ; 8 6in. 

2 

16,500 

1902 

f Kasuga . 
\Nisshm . 

]■ 7,750 

6 

6i 

fllOln.; 2 8in.; 14 6m. \ 
U Sin.; 14 Gin. > 

4 

13,500 


mm2 
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Torpedo I 
Tubes 1 

Indicated 

Horse.power 

Designed 

Speed 

3 

15.000 

Knots 

28 

8 

22,500 

26 

6 

54,000 

31 

4 

60,000 

83 

8 

90,000 

33 

8 

90,000 

33 

4 

100,000 

38 


III 

B ^ I 


Laid 

down 


Name 


i 

1920 
1920 j 


a, ® 

Q 


Armour 


Ham Armament 


Tons 


Cruisers. 
inches inches 


1905 

Tone 

/ Chikuma. 

4,100 

— 

- 

1910 

-{ Hirado . 
VTahagi . 

[■4,950 

— 

— 

1917 

Tatsiita . 

1 3,500 



1917 

Tenxyu . 

— 

— 

1922 

Tubari . . 1 

3,100 




1919 

Kiso . . 1 



1019 

Kitakami 

1 



1919 

Ohl . . 

r6,600 

_ 


1918 

Tama 



1918 

Knma 

1 



1920 

Nagara . 

> 



1920 

Katori . 

j 



1920 

Tura 

U,570 



1020 

Kinn 

— 

— 

1921 

laudzn . 




1922 

Abukuma 

) 



1922 

Jintsuu . 

'I 



1922 

Sendai . 

V 5,595 

_ 


1922 

Kaka 



1922 

Furutaka 




1922 

Kako 



? 

1924 

Aoba • 

j-7,100 

— 

1024 

Kinngasa 




2 6in. ; 10 4*7in. 

8 6in. ; 4 12pdr. 

4 5‘5in. ; 1 Sin. A. A. 

6 6*5 in ; 1 Sin. A.A. 

7 5*5 in.; 2 Sin. A. A. 


7 5*5 in.; 3 Sin. A. A. 


Aircraft Carriers* 


f Hosho . 

. f 9,500 

— 

_ 

4 4*7m.; 2 Sin. A. A. 

_ 

80,000 

Kaga • . 

. 27,900 

— 

— 

10 Sin.; 4 4*7in.; 



90,000 

Akagi 

. 26,900 



124-7in. A. A. 

— 

180,000 


25 

28 

28-5 


» Tokiwa and Asoare officially rated as Minelayers, and have been omitted from total of 
2 To^^co^letS^ig"^^* armaments have been modified to some extent. 


jf cruisers ^achif Myoko^ AsTiigara and Kaguro. 

of 10,000 tons, with 10 Sin. guns. All these cruisers belong to the 
programme intended to be completed in 1928. There are 2 Thornycroft 
coastal motor-boats, each carrying 2 18-in. torpedoes and 2 lO.OOO-ton 
cru^rs. Eleven destroyers and 14 submarines are under constraction. 

The ordinary budget estimate for 1926-27 for the Navy was 126,672,005 
yen j for 1927-28, 186, 978, 084 yen- 


Production and Industry (exclusive of Pormosa). 

AJout thrM-fifths of the arable laad is cultivated by peasant proprietors 
md the remamingporfon of it by tenants. According to tbe official report of 
land oTmed by private persons and local corporations 
“®®> 7,366,420 acres; other cereals, 
acres ; plains, 8,912,630 acres; build- 
iLgs,' 1,027, 815 acres, ’ 

The forest area on January 1, 1927, was 48,444,632 acres, of which 
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18,435,265 acres belonged to tbe State, and 2,888,667 acres to the Imperial 
housebold. 

Tbe following are some agricnltnral statistics for three years : — 



Acreage 

Produce (quarters) 


1924 

1926 

1926 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Bice . 

'Wheat . 

Barley, 

Rye . 

Tobacco 1 . 

Teal . . 

7.855,785 

1,172,602 

1,147,747 

1,360.250 

94;772 

10,678 

7.728,795 

1,148,879 

1,119,408 

1.347,320 

91,442 

108,990 

7,831,340 

1,158,982 

1,109,615 

1,349,482 

91,305 

36,481,875 

3.292.500 
5,041,250 

3.587.500 
64,024 
35,776 

37,314,865 
3,825,901 
5,518,149 
4,861,681 
64,663 
38,320 ' 

33,427,287 

8,544,844 

5,152,811 

4,438.384 

63,236 


1 Produce in metric tons. 


On December 31, 1925 the number of oxen was 1,459,653 ; horses, 
1,553,308; sheep, 17,359 ; goats, 168,265 ; swine, 672,583. 

The mineral and metal products for 1924 and 1925 were : — 


Mineral or Metal 

1924 

1925 

Mineral or Metal 

1924 

1925 

Gold grammes 
Platinum ,, 
Silver • 

Copper . K.g 

Lead . „ 

Bismuth ,, 

Tin . „ 

Zino . „ 

Iron . tons 

Iron pyrites K.g. 

7,600,286 

4,519 

110,178,574 

63,056,092 

2,941,434 

29,605 

846,591 

14,068,785 

76,241 

220,455,709 

j 

1 

8,463,105 

5,873 

126,194,766 

66,486,999 

8,336,686 

26,997 

391,489 

16,049,975 

88,078 

312,621,719 

Chrome ore K.g. 
Manganese ore ,, 
Arsenic ,, 

Mineral phos' 
phorus tons 
Graphite K.g. 
Coal . tons 
Peat . „ 

Petroleum H.L. 
Sulphur, re- 
fined tons 

Sulphur ore „ 

5,362,850 

7,584,600 

3,703,172 

86,017 

767,456 

80,110,826 

176,764 

2,850,958 

46,873 

51,709 

5,822,648 

12,040,189 

2,178,125 

87,875 

1,010,886 

31,459,415 

169,426 

2,953,813 

47,716 

48,304 


In 1926 the output of gold was 9,098,554 grammes ; of silver, 139,252,301 
grammes ; of copper, 67,365,449 kilos ; of lead, 3,609,934 kilos ; of pig iron, 
76,295 tons : of steel, 790,735 tons; of iron pyrites, 417,513 tons ; of coal, 
31,426,549 tons. 

In 1926 the number of mining workers was as follows in collieries, 
235,044 ; in metal mines, 46,923 ; various, 11,595 ; total, 293,662. 

In 1927 the total nnmber of cocoons obtained was 91,170,640 kwan 
(342,594,440 kilos), valued at 497,172,304 yen. 

On December 31, 1926, the nnmber of employees was 4,497,810 (3,005,899 
males and 1,491,911 females). Of this number, 1,935,512 were employed in 
privately-owned factories, 159,469 in Government factories, 820,294 in mines, 
and 2,070,536 in other undertakings. 

Principal manufectures in 1925 were woven goods, 1,190,561,000 yen 
(cotton, 703,024,000 yen; silk, 242,771,000 yen); Japanese paper, 
63,010,000 yen; European paper, 119,725,000 yen ; matches, 16,988,000 
yen ; earthenware, 78,173,000 yen ; lacquered ware, 80,939,000 yen ; matt- 
ing, 29,005,773 yen ; oil, 45,418,000 yen. 

At the end of 1925 there were 189 cotton spinning factories operating in 
Japan, employing (in December 1925) 43,418 men and 167,584 women. 

In 1925 the raw marine products amounted to the value of 258,448,760 
yen ; the manufactured products to the value of 202,036,166 yen. 
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Commerce.* 


... 

1928 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Imports 

Exports 

£ 

198,223,057 

144,775,072 

£ 1 
245,340,225 
180,708,483 

£ 

257,265,780 

230,558,980 

£ 

237,748,449 

204,472,789 

£ 

217,904,300 

199,230,200 


1 Ezclnding bullion and specie. 

Commerce by countries : — 


Imports from Exports to 


Countries 




1926 

1926 

1926 

1926 

Australia . 


Yen 

149,969,468 

Yen 

128,396,266 

Yen 

47,495,813 

Yen 

51,611,323 

Belgium 


11.939,702 

14.240,880 

1,828,364 

1,168,550 

Egypt . 


82,681,415 

31,958,679 

63,929,190 

25,265,661 

23,098,253 

Canada 


37,132,413 

20.838,296 

24,753,778 

British India 


573,563,812 

391,136,194 

178,413,207 

155,961,639 

Straits Settlements 


37,004,843 

39,872,330 

44,904,882 

41,497,270 

China . 


214,657,519 

239,410,462 

468,438,956 

421,801,235 

France 


33,377,407 

24,646,101 

58,854,9.'54 

42,411,882 

French Indo-China 


48,719,752 

24.519,627 

4,027,741 

6,206,645 

Germany , 


123,819,262 

145,220,980 

170,274,500 

103,077,496 

11,844,218 

8,131,002 

Great Britain 


' 227,292,002 

59,716,478 

59,493,736 

Butch Indies 


10,372,892 

85,656,881 

74,754,266 

Holland 


5,165,917 

4,726,487 

2,617,472 

2,496,198 

Hawaii 


61,995 

140,551 

8,069,985 

6,700,070 

Hongkong . 


476,903 

1,420,286 

78,629,010 

52,978,011 

Italy . 


8,387,401 

0,740,794 

8,201,886 

6,261,917 

Philippine Islands 


10,700,287 

18,714.494 ' 

' 29,306,856 

27,s21,068 

Chile 


6,344,287 

8,690,057 i 

1 917,114 

1,926,390 

Asiatic Russia . 


14,678,344 

1 23.883,904 | 

8,112,714 

5,299,972 

Sweden 


1 12,067,187 

1 13,946,606 1 

i 374,836 

468,492 

Siam . 


' 28,734,970 

14,858,017 ! 

7,820,213 

9,270,805 

Switzerland. 


20,775,494 

664,992,279 

21,819,120 i 

365,089 

496,541 

U.S. of America . 


080,185,761 j 

1 1,006,252,759 

800,880,579 

Total (all countries) 

, 2,572,657,863 

2,377,484,493 ! 

2,805,589,807 

2,0^,727,891 


Tbe recorded values are ascertained from shipping documents and invoices, m the case 
of exports being given as the market values in Japan, and of imports as the valnes in the 
countries of purchase, inclusive of the cost of transport, insurance, &c. The prime origin 
.and ultimate destination, as far as they are known, are recorded as disclosed In the 
shipping documents. 

Chief articles of the foreign commerce, excluding re-imports and re- 
exports : — 


Imports 


1926 


Ten 


Bice and paddy 
'Wheat . 

Beans and peas 
Sngar 

Benzine&petroleum 
Ammonium sulph. 
ate 

Cotton, raw 
Wool . 

WeoUeix or worsted 


50,694,090 

93,846,186 

61,892,288 

88,672,460 

30.158.000 

44.961.000 
725,980,206 

86,024,160 


yams . 
Tissues of wool 


82,482,496 

29,224,299 


1927 


Exports 


Yen 

78.978.000 

53.925.000 

62.907.000 

75.799.000 

27.716.000 

32.750.000 

624.596.000 

101.671.000 

43.555.000 

34.672.000 


I Green tea 
Acquatic products 
! Sugar, refined 
I Camphor 
I Menthol crystal . 
i Coal 
Waste silk 
, Raw silk 
Cotton 3 arns. 

! Silk tissues . 

, Cotton tissues 
. Straw plaiting 


1926 


Yen 

12,112,000 

24.316.000 
34,088,452 

6,742,000 

10,049,0('0 

81.123.000 

16.804.000 
785,162,000 

70.710,336 

133,070,505 

416,254,676 

10.447.000 


1927 


Ten 

10.897.000 

22.297.000 

28.920.000 

6.683.000 

4.895.000 

26.607.000 

11.700.000 

743.424.000 

38.794.000 

189.015.000 

383.849.000 

8.462.000 
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Imports 

192G 

1927 

Exports 

. 

1926 

1937 

Pulp 

Coal 

Wi ought Iron 

Lead 

Caustic soda and 
soda ash 
Machinery 

Wood 

Coal-tar dyus . 

Yen 

11,017,882 

27,562,020 

127,400,273 

18,920,500 

7.971.000 
90,470,234 

104,026,248 

6.560.000 

Ten 

11.931.000 
35,492,000. 

116,815,000. 

15,213,000' 

12 , 027 , 000 ' 

78.381.000 
103,758,0001 

5,477,000; 

Potteries 

Wood . 

Paper . 

Toys 

Knitted goods 

Yen 

33,182,370 

17.979.000 

19.028.000 
10,861,289 
26,fK3»,000! 

Ten 

30.495.000 

15.961.000 

19.291.000 

10.516.000 

1 20,057,000 

1 

1 


The imports of hullioii and specie (gold and silver) in 1926 amoTmtcd to 
173,866 yen, and exports to 22,305,390 yen; in 1926, imports, 1,628,219 
yen ; exports, 35,897,994 yen. . . -n j 

The staple articles of trade between Japan and Great Britain (Board of 
Trade retnins) for 2 years were : — 


Imports into U K. 

1925 

1926 

! Exports to Japan 

1925 

1926 

Raw silk . 

Silk manufactures . 
Straw plaiting . 

Peas (tinned) 

Soya bean oil 

Toys .... 
Fish (including canned 
salmon) . 

£ 

144,012 

1,506,737 

258,538 

415,652 

744.068 

155,026 

312,612 1 

£ 

413,970 

1,456,300 

226,416 

506,884 

922,599 

203,469 

366,487 

Cotton goods . 
Woollen goods . 
Woollen and worsted 
yams . 

1 Iron and steel . 

1 Machinery 

Cycles 

Chemicals . 

£ 

682,831 

3,644,495 

731,913 

2,349,076 

1,836,020 

326,043 

1,617,217 

£ 

644,800 

2,425,035 

898,962 

1,988,101 

2,085,568 

283,112 

1,395,092 


Total trade between Japan and U.K. for 5 years in thousands of pounds 
sterling : — 


— 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 1 

1927 

1 

Imports from Japan to U.E. 

Exports to Japan from U.K. 

6,768 

26,819 

7,470 

26,705 

7,281 

16,237 

>-• 

00 

8,166 

15,161 


Shipping and Navigation. 


Shipping movements at Japanese ports for 2 years : — 



1 Entered | 

1 Cleared 

Steam . . 
Sailing . . 

Total. , j 

1 

1925 1 

1926 1 

! 1925 ] 

1926 

No. 

14,560 

105 

Tons 

43,003,583 

27,344 

No. 

16,224 

150 

Tons 

49,186,029 

23,168 

No. 

14,630 

20 s 

Tons 

43,039,839 

27,617 

No. 

16,326 

176 

Tons 

49,381,587 

26,489 

14,755 

1 

43,030,927 

16,374 

49,209,187 

14,838 

43,067,450 

16,502 

49,407,026 


Of the total steamships entered in 1926, 2,049 vessels of 9,963,245 tons 
were British ; 726 of 3,960,342 tons American ; 236 of 996,108 tons German ; 
152 of 200,492 tons Norwegian ; 209 of 960,861 tons Dutch ; 26 of 34,667 
tons Chinese; 107 of 599,250 tons French; and 12,435 of 31,873,523 tons 
were Japanese, 
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In April, 1927, the merchant navy (without Formosa) consisted^ of 
3,251 steamers of European style, of 8,681,915 tons; aid 14,208 sailing 
vessels of Japanese style, of 871,088 koku. The Japanese Government sub- 
sidises shipping companies for , foreign trade, and now Japanese vessels run on 
four great routes to Europe, North America, South America, and Australia. 
There are also lines plying between Japanese ports and Korea, Northern 
China, and nine ports on the Yangtse-Kiang. 


laternal Commimications. 

The first railway in Japan was built in 1872, between Tokyo and 
Yokoharoa, a distance of 18 miles. By 1880 there were 73 miles of railway 
in operation ; by 1900, 8,638 miles; by 1910, 6,854 miles ; by October, 1923, 
9,974 miles. The following table gives the railway statistics (including, 
except revenue and expenditure, Formosa) for 1925-26 ; — 


- 

State Railways 

Railways owned hy 
Private Companies 

Total 

Length in miles 

Gross income, yen . 
Expenditure, yen 

Gk>od8 carried, tons . 
Passengers, nnmher . 

7,887 

460,573,089 

259,439,720 

71,930,240 

677,086,503 

3,047 

58,713,830 

34,267,864 

18,474,840 

283,733,641 

10,884 

519,287,519 

293,707,584 

90,414,080 

910,819,144 


The railway mileage'in 1925-26, was 12,619, of which about 9,115 were 
main lines. The working revenue in 1926-26 was 480,460,904 yen, and 
the working expenses 259,439,720 yen. 

It has been decided to make the standard gauge 4 ‘85 feet. The 
work is expected to be completed in 1948, and the cost estimated at 
1,408,000,000 yen. Japan has been conceded by China the right to build 
five railway lines in Manchuria and Mongolia. A railway tunnel under the 
MojiShimonoseki Straits was commenced in 1920 and is expected to be com- 
pleted in 1928. The tunnel will connect the island of Kiushu with Honshu. 
The whole length of Ike tunnel will be 7 miles, of which one mile will be 
completely under the sea^ Comprehensive plans have been made for the 
electrification of the Japanese Government railways. The first section to be 
electrified will be the Tokaido line, 408 miles, from Tokyo to Kobe. 

There are (1925-26) 1,069 miles of electric tramway in Japan. 

The following are postal and telegraphic statistics for four fiscal years : — 



1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1926-26 

Letters .... 'I 

Postcards .... j* 

Newspapers and periodicals J 

Parc^ 

Post and Telegraph offices . 
Telegrams received 

Telegraphic line (miles) . 

„ wire (miles) . 

Telephone line (miles) 

“T' „ wire (miles) 

Nnmoer of telephone messages . 
Nnmher of telephone subscribers 

4,120,958,000 

51,856,000 

8,560 

71,063,434 

22,320 

144,210 

13,926 

1,190,227 

1,874,832,974 

415,058 

3,710,090,000 

48,458,000 

8,686 

70,810,252 

1 23,971 

153,808 
14,277 
1,199,523 
1,671,040,060 
480,899 

4,120,033,000 

52,869,000 

8,226 

71,365,999 

1 80,491 

! 169,774 

16,620 
1,438,462 
1,679,687,137 
442,851 

4,266,410,000 

66.542,000 

8,797 

70.740,238 

1,866,169,780 

494,798 
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Coinage issued in the years stated : — 


- 

1 1 

1921-22 

1922-23 

i 1923-24 

1 

1924-25 

i 

1925-26 

Gold coins . 

Silver „ . 

Bronze . 

Nickel „ . . . 

Ten 

193,062 

2,500,000 
13, ICO, 000 

Yen 
33,969 
47,200,000 
2,800,000 
80,000,000 i 

Yen 

29,468 

88,000,000 

1,000,000 

12,000,000 

Yen 

3,302 

45,000,000 

770,000 

1 2,000,000 

Yen 

20,000,000 

6,000,000 

Total 

15,793,062 j 

80,033,969 

101,029,408 

47,773,302 

26,000,000 


The total amount of notes in circulation on June 80, 1927, was 
1,589,396,000 yen, of which 1,443,181,000 yen were notes of the Bank of 
Japan ; 88,978,000 yen were notes of the Bank of Chosen ; 43,546,000 yen 
notes of the Bank of Taiwan, On December 31, 1925, the gold stock of 
Japan was 1,413,000,000 yen, of which 348,000,000 yen were held by the 
Government and 1,070,000,000 yen by the Bank of Japan. 

The modem banking system dates from 1872. The principal banks of 
Japan are the Nippon Ginko (Bank of Japan), the Yokohama Specie Bank, 
the Hypothec Bank, the Industrial Bank of Japan, the Hokkaido Colonisa- 
tion Bank, the Bank of Taiwan, Bank of Chosen. There are also (1926) 
27 agricultural and industrial banks, 1,475 ordinary banks, and 131 
savings banks. The condition of the banks (ordinary, saving and special) 
for three years (December 31st) was as follows. 


Tear 

Paid-np 

Capital 

Beserve 

Fund 

Deposits 

Net 

Earnings 

Rate of 
Dividend 

1924 . 

Ten 

Ten 

Yen 

Yen 

Per cent. 

1,995,948,000 

872,019,000 

10,324,816,000 

351,119,000 

9-02 

1925 . 

1.954.700.000 

1.927.732.000 

915,558,000 

11,418,686,000 

346,761,000 

8-65 

1926 . 

967,896,000 

11,822,308,000 

“* 



The depositors in the Post Office Savings Bank on March 31, 1927, 
numbered 32,495,132, and their deposits amounted to 1,182,800,004 yen. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The present monetary law came into force from October, 1897, by which 
gold standard was adopted. The unit of value is 0*76 gramme of pure gold, 
and is called the yen = 2s. OJd., which, however, is not coined. The pieces 
coined are as follows : — Gold coins (20, 10, and 5 yen pieces), silver coins (50, 
20, and 10 sen pieces), nickel coin (10 and 5 sen pieces), and bronze coins (1 sen 
and 5 rin pieces). The sen is the hundredth part of a yen, and the rin is the 
tenth part of a sen. The gold coins are *900 fine, and the silver coins *800 
fine. The gold coins formerly issued (20, 10, 5, 2, and 1 yen pieces) are used 
at double their face value. The one-yen silver coin formerly issued is with* 
drawn. The old copper 2, 1 and J sen pieces, are used as formerly. 

The JFiw =i 160 mommi . . . = 1 ’328 lb. avoirdupois. 

,, Kwan = 1,000 ,, . . . =: 8*267 lbs. ,, 

,, Siin = 1*193 inch. 

,, iS'M^(lOsun) . - . . =11*930 inches. 

,, JS^en —6shahu . . . . = 5*966 feet. 
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The Ch6 = 60 Jcen 

Ei = Z^ch6 

Ei sq. 

Tsubo 

Ch6, land measure 
liquid . 
diy 


To, liquid® 
.. ^ 


'tT> 


Jcoku 


mile, 5*4229 chains. 
2 *44 miles. 

; 5*9552 sq. miles. 

: 3*9538 sq. yds. 

2 ‘45 acres. 

: 39*6804 gallons. 

: 4*9601 bushels. 

3*9680 gallons. 

1*9851 peck. 


The metric system was made obligatory by a law passed in March, 1921, 
but has not yet been enforced. The following rates are recognised : — 
metre =3*8 shahu. 
gramme = 0*266667 Tnomme (iV 


Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Op Japan in Great Britain. 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. — His Excellency Baron 
KeishixS Matsui. (Appointed September 26, 1925.) 

Counsellor. — SadarO Saburi. 

Second Secretaries — W. Moriya, T. Horiuchi, and K. Yonezawa. 

Third Secretary. — Shoichi Eanki and K. Nihro. 

AUachis. — Mizuo Narita, N. Kita, Tsuneo Hayama, Minoru Ishikawa, 
H. Masutani, and M. Matsumura. 

E’aval Attachd, — Captain Koichi Shiwozawa. 

Military Attache, — Lieut. -Colonel the Marquis Mayeda, C.V.O.,M.O. 

Financial Attacks.^ Tsushima. 

Commercial Secretary, — Shinjoro Matsuyama. 

Consul-General in London. — {pro tern.) Kiyoshi Beppu. 

There are Consuls at Glasgow, Liyeipool, Cardiff, and Middlesbrough. 

2. Op Great Britain in Japan. 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. — Rt. Hon. Sir John 
Anthony Cecil Tilley, G.O.M.G., C.B., appointed June 4, 1925. 

Cotmsellor. — 0. F. J. Dormer, M.V.O. 

Secretaries.— •![, H. H. Charles, M.C., C. B. P, Peake, M.C., and 
P. Broad. 

Eaval Attachd. — Captain 0. V. Robinson, KRT. 

Military Attachi. — Major L. R. Hill, O.B.E., R.A. 

Commercial Secretaries. — G. B. Sansom, C.M.G., and R, Bonlter, C.M G 

There are Consular Eepresentatives at Tokio, Yokohama, Osaka, 
Shimonoseki, Kobe, Nagasaki, Tamsui (in Formosa), Dairen, Karatsu, 
and Seoul. 


KOREA (CHOSEN). 

Goyemmeilt. — By a treaty concluded between Japan and Korea on 
August 22, 1910, the Korean territory was formally annexed to the Empire 
of Japan. The Emperor was deprived of all political power, and the title 
of the country was changed hack to ‘Chosen,’ from Tai Han, which had 
l^en adopted in 1897, and the ofiSce of Japanese Governor-General estab- 
lished. By ^ Imperial Rescript of 1919, Korea is to be treated as in all 
respects an integral part of Japan, Koreans to be on the same footing as 
Jaj^nese. Members of the Korean Imperial House and the late Korean 
Cabinet have had Japanese patents of nohriity conferred upon them. 
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€r0veT7WT’Generah — His Excellency General Hanzu, Yamanaslii (December, 
1927). 

Area and Population. — The area is 85,241 square miles. Population 
at the end of 1925, 19,015,526, The vast majority of the foreign residents 
are Chinese, numbering 46,196 at the end of 1925. The latest returns (1925) 
give the number of British subjects as 232, Americans 742, French 86, and 
Germans 43. At the end of 1925 the population of the largest cities and 
towns was as follows: — Keijo-fu (Seoul), the capital, 302,711 (77,811 
Japanese), Fusan-fu (Pusan), 103,522 (39,756 Japanese), Heijo-fu (Pyong- 
yang), 109,285 (22,527 Japanese), Taikyu*fu (Tai-Ku), 72,127 (22,143 
.lapanese). 

The language of the people is intermediate between Mongolo-Tartar and 
Japanese, with a large admixture of Chinese words, and an alphabetical system 
of writing is used. Official correspondence, except with Korean provincial 
officials, is conducted in Japanese. The written language of the people is a 
mixture of Chinese characters and native script. 

Religion and Instxnction. — The knowledge of Chinese classics 
and of Confucian doctrine, formerly essential to the education of the upper 
classes, has given way under Japanese and loreigu (principally American) 
influence to a more practical system of instruction, but the worship of 
ancestors is still observed with as much punctiliousness as in China. In 
the country there are numerous Buddhist monasteries, which, however, are 
looked upon with scant respect. There is a large number of Christian 
converts. In 1890 an English Church mission was established, with a 
bishop and 20 other members. At the end of 1925 there were 3,896 
Christian Churches with 2,120 pastors and 345 Buddhist oratories with 
444 priests. The American missionaries have two hospitals in Seoul, where 
the Japanese have also established a large Government hospital. The 
member of a government h<ispital in the country was 29 at the end of 1925 ; 
while the Red Cross Society has a numerous membership (71,899 on Dec. 
31, 1925) among both Japanese and Koreans. There are over 250 Protestant 
missionaries (British and American), and 60 Roman Catholic (French, 
German, and American), also a Russian Greek Church mission in Seoul. 

There are numerous Christian Mission schools for boys and girls 
throughout the country. Technical and industrial schools are rapidly 
sprin^g up. A model farm and agricultural school has been established 
at Suigen with 180 pupils. On March 1, 1925 there were for the education 
of Japanese 449 elementary schools with 64,137 pupils, 10 middle schools with 
4,635 pupils, 1 medical school with 280 students, 1 technical high school (at 
Seoul) with 118 pupils, 21 girls’ high schools with 5,694 pupils, one com- 
mercial high school (at Seoul) with 246 pupils, one spt cial school for law 
(at Seoul) with 152 pupils, and various kindergarden and private schools. 
For the education of Koreans there were 1,244 common schools with 368,585 
pupils, 78 private common schools with 17,102 pupils, 23 higher common 
schools (8 private) with 9,189 pupils, 8 private and 2 higher common schools 
for girls, with 1,306 and 666 pupils respectively ; besides various industrial 
schools, a medical and a technical college at Keijo with 280 and 118 students 
respectively. On March 31, 1926, there were 1,931 schools of all kinds with 
474,203 pupils, and a University at Seoul with 321 students (89 Koreans 
and 232 Japanese). 

In Seoul there are three daily Korean newspapers, and 2 Japanese, 
besides others published at Chemulpo and in other parts of the country. 
There is a Government-owned daily newspaper in English, published at 
Seoul. 
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Pixiance. — The finances of Korea form a special account in the Budget 
of Japan. The estimated revenue for two years is shown as follows : — 


Eev’emie. 

1026-27 1927-28 

Expenditure. 

1926-27 

1927-28 

Ordinary 

Extraordinary 

Yen 1 Yen 

149,453,358 165,773,875, 
48,371,610: 45,136,236 

j 1 1 1 

Ordinary 

Extraordinary 

Ten 

140,888,836 

1 52,486,318 

Ten 

160,879,909 

60,030,202 

Total ... 

192,824,974|210,910,111 

Total ... 1 

192,825,154 

210,910,111 


The total debt on March 31, 1927, was 16,877,430 yen. 


ProductioiL. — Korea is almost entirely an agricultural country; the 
cultivated area at end of 1926 was 11,276,115 acres. The chief crops are 
rice, barley, wheat, beans, and grain of all kinds, besides tobacco and 
cotton, riie rice crops for 6 years were (in bushels) : — 1922, 76,271,056 ; 
1924, 65,572,088 ; 1926, 73,279,275; 1926, 76,508,535; 1927, 84,998,445 ; 
in 1926, 35,410,630 bushels of barley were produced ; 21,757,685 bushels 
of soya beans, 157,498,981 lbs. of Upland American cotton and 57,149,756 
lbs. of native cotton. Whale fishing is carried on on the coast. In 1926, 
36,176,105 pounds of apples, 24,942,456 pounds of pears were produced. 
Silkworm rearing is also carried on and in 1926 there were produced 1,585,400 
bushels of cocoons; in 1927, 1,818,583 bushels. Live-stock is raised as 
a by-product of agriculture. The cattle are well known for their size and 
quality. In 1927, there were 1,594,814 cattle, 66,054 horses, 1,220,679 
pigs, 10,809 donkeys and 24,918 goats. The fishing industry is developing ; 
vsdue of catch in 1926, 53,742,867 yen. 

Gold mining is carried on ; the value of the 1926 output was 7,485,811 
yen. There are four foreign-owned gold mines in active operation. 
Copper, iron, and coal are abundant in Korea, but the development of 
these resources is impeded by defective means of communication. The 
output of pig iron in 1926 was valued at 6,958,940 yen; iron ore at 
2,120,148 yen; and coal 4,992,699 yen. An anthracite coal mine in the 
north of Korea is in operation. Graphite and mica also are found in con- 
siderable quantities. The total value of mineral products in 1926 was 
24,130,360 yen. The government has the monopoly of ginseng, salt and 
tobacco, the latter yielding 22,049,685 lbs. in 1926. At end of 1925 there 
were 4,288 factories with a capital of 265,853,369 yen, [and 80,375 employees, 
while the value of the output was 337,249,418 yen, 

Oommerce.—The open ports are Seoul, Chemulpo, Fusan, Wousan, 
Ohinnampo, Mokpo, Kuusan, Songehin, Ping-Yang (inland city), Wiju, 
Yong-Am-Po (1908), Yuki, Chung-jin and Shin-wi-ju. 

Trade (merchandise only) at the open ports : — 

— 1922 1923 1924 1925 1925 

Ten Yen Ten Ten Ten 

Imports . 256,044,807 265,790,727 809,593,836 340,011,781 872,169,783 
Exports . 216,404,408 261,665,782 329,039,094 341,630,683 362,954,800 

The imports in 1926 included cotton goods, 34,870,170 yen ; machinery, 
7,750,664 yen ; silk goods, 7,912,679 yen ; timber, 9,706,413 yen ; kerosene 
oil, 3,784,868 yen; grass cloth, 6,419,860 yen; sugar, 5,196,874 yen; 
I»per, 7,003,423 yen ; and coal, 8,667,790 yen. The principal exports ^ere 
^ rice, 192,568,492 yen; beans, peas and pulse, 24,888,662 yen; hides, 
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2,688,596 yen ; cattle, 3,907,702 yen; and gold ore, 1,346,763 yen. Of 
the total imports in 1926, the value of 248,235,850 yen was from Japan ; 
of the exports, the value of 338,175,745 yen was to Japan. TroTn Great 
Britain and the United States of America respectively, imports amounted 
to 5,737,079 yen and 6,635,799 yen. 

Imports from United Kingdom (Board of Trade Returns) were 93, 185 Z. 
in 1925, 101,0702. in 1926, and 95,5102. in 1927 ; exports to United 
Kingdom were 2,1252., 6742. and 6072. in the three years respectively. 

Shippings dud CoilU!llTLlU.C8<tiO]lS. — The shipping entered at the open 
ports in 1926 had a tonnage of 5,801,322, and those that cleared a tonnage 
of 5,550,152. 

Transport in the interior is by porters, pack-horses, oxen, rail, motor 
cars, and by river. Improvements in road making are being effected. 
At the end of March 1927 there were 10,318 miles of completed roads. 
Length of railways, 1927, 1,821 miles ; number of passengers carried (1927) 
22,452,363. 

Number of post offices 670. There were 21,503 miles of telegraph line 
open (March 1927), and the lines connect with the Japanese and the 
Chinese systems. The telephone has been introduced at Seoul, Chemulpo, 
and several other towns ; length of lines 3,279 miles (June 30, 1927). 
During the fiscal year ending March 1927 there were 27,586 telephone 
subscribers. 5,379,804 telegrams were sent in 1926--27. 

In 1926-27, 180,266,705 ordinary mails were collected and 197,931,948 
delivered, 2,135,270 parcels were collected and 2,985,038 delivered. 

Money. — Regulations for banking were framed in 1906. In 1925 
there were 18 ordinary banks with 56,400,000 yen paid-up capital, and 
deposits amounting to 4,249,502,000 yen. 

A central bank, the Bank of Chosen, was established in August, 1909, and 
in November it took the place of the First Bank of Japan (Dai-Ichi-6inko) as 
the Government Treasury. Notes of this bank are permitted to circulate 
imrestrictedly within the jurisdiction of the Government-General of Chosen 
and are exchangeable with gold coin and convertible notes issued by the 
Bank of Japan. The Bank of Chosen has a paid-up capital of 25 million 
yen, the deposits amounting to 194,000,000 yen (June 80, 1927). Notes 
issued to June 30, 1927, 88,977,860 yen. Against their issue must be 
provided a reserve of the same amount, consisting of gold coin, gold and 
silver bullion, and convertible notes of the Bank of Japan ; silver bullion, 
however, must not exceed one-fourth of the total reserve. The postal 
sayings banks had 1,795,858 depositors with a total amount 22,466,176 yen 
at June 30, 1927. 

The coinage consists of gold pieces of 6-, 10-, and 20-yen, silver of 10-, 
20-, and 50-sen, nickel of S-sen, and bronze of 1-sen, The gold coins, 
however, are not in general use, the ordinary medium of commerce beu^ 
the notes of the Bank of Japan or of the Bank of Chosen which are issued in 
the following denominations, viz. 3 100 yen, 20 yen, 10 yen, 5 yen, 1 yen 
and 60 sen. Notes of smaller value largely issued during the last few years 
are beiu^ withdrawn from circulation. The old nickel coin has been 
wholly withdrawn from circulation, and the cash currency is now rarely 
seen, and then only in remote parts of the country. Under certain regu- 
lations, bills of exchange and cheques may pass into the currency. In the 
more important commercial towns there are authorised * note associations ’ of 
merchants for the transaction of business relating to bills. 

British C<msul~Qener(il at Seoul, — ^A. Hyde Lay, C,M.G. 

Vice-Consul at Seoul, — Y. L. P, Fowke. 
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Finance. — Th© finances of Korea form a special account in the Budget 
of Japan. The estimated revenue for two years is shown as follows : — 


Revenue. 

1920-S7 1 1927-2S | 

Expenditure. 

1926-27 

1927-28 

Ordinary 

Extraordinary 

Ten 1 Ten j: 
149,453,358 105,773,875. 
48,371,010 45,180,230,1 

' 

Ordinary 

Extraordinary 

Ten 

140,838,886 

52,486,318 

Ten 

150,879,909 

60,080,202 

Total ... 

192, 824,974' 210, 910, 111 i 

Total ... 

I—t 

<M 

00 

210,910,111 


The total debt on March 31, 1927, was 16,877,430 yen. 


Production. — Korea is almost entirely an agricultural country; the 
cultivated area at end of 1926 was 11,276,115 acres. The chief crops are 
rice, barley, wheat, beans, and grain of all kinds, besides tobacco and 
cotton. The rice crops for 5 years were (in bushels) : — 1922, 76,271,056 ; 
1924:, 65,572,033; 1926, 73,279,275; 1926, 76,503,535; 1927, 84,998,445 ; 
in 1926, 35,410,630 bushels of barley were produced; 21,757,685 bushels 
of soya beans, 157,498,981 lbs. of Upland American cotton and 57,149,766 
lbs. of native cotton, l^ale fishing is cai’ried on on the coast. In 1926, 
36,176,105 pounds of apples, 24,942,456 pounds of pears were produced. 
Silkworm rearing is also carried on and in 1926 there were produced 1,585,400 
bushels of cocoons; in 1927, 1,818,583 bushels. Live-stock is raised as 
a by-product of agriculture. The cattle are well known for their size and 
quality. In 1927, there were 1,594,814 cattle, 66,054 horses, 1,220,679 
pigs, 10,309 donkeys and 24,918 goats. The fishing industry is developing ; 
vwue of catch in 1926, 53,742,867 yen. 

Grold mining is carried on ; the value of the 1926 output was 7,485,811 
yen. There are four foreign-owned gold mines in active operation. 
Copper, iron, and coal are abundant in Korea, but the development of 
these resources is impeded by defective means of communication. The 
output of pig iron in 1926 was valued at 5,958,940 yen ; iron ore at 
2,120,148 yen; and coal 4,992,699 yen. An anthracite coal mine in the 
north of Korea is in operation. Graphite and mica also are found in con- 
siderable quantities. The total value of mineral products in 1926 was 
24,130,360 yen. The government has the monopoly of ginseng, salt and 
tobacco, the latter yielding 22,049,585 lbs, in 1926. At end of 1925 there 
were 4,288 factories with a capital of 266,863,369 yen, 'and 80,376 employees, 
while the value of the output was 337,249,418 yen. 

CoBDLinerce.— The open ports are Seoul, Chemulpo, Fusan, 'Wousan, 
Ohinnampo, Mokpo, Kunsan, Songchin, Ping-Yang (inland city), Wiju, 
Yong-Am-Po (1908), Yuki, Chung-jin and Shin-wi-ju. 

Trade (merchandise only) at the open ports : — 



1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Imports , 
Exports . 

Ten 

256,044,807 

216,404,403 

Ten 

265,790,727 

261,665,732 

Ten 

809,593,836 

329,089,094 

Ten 

340,011,781 

341,630,683 

Ten 

872,169,788 

362,954,800 


The imports in 1926 included cotton goods, 34,370,170 yen ; machinery, 
7,760,564 yen ; silk goods, 7,912,679 yen ; timber, 9,705,413 yen ; kerosene 
oil, 8,784,868 yen; grass cloth, 6,419,850 yen; sugar, 6,195,874 yen; 
japer, 7,003,423 yen ; and coal, 8,657,790 yen. The principal exports ^ere 
rice, 192,668,492 yen; beans, peas and pulse, 24,888,662 yen; hides, 
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2,688,596 yen ; cattle, 3,907,702 yen; and gold ore, 1,346,763 yen. Of 
the total imports in 1926, the value of 248,235,850 yen was from Japan; 
of the exports, the value of 838,175,745 yen was to Japan. From Great 
Britain and the United States of America respectively, imports amounted 
to 5,737,079 yen and 6,635,799 yen. 

Imports from United Kingdom (Board of Trade Returns) were 93,185Z. 
in 1925, 101,0702. in 1926, and 95,5102. in 1927 ; exports to United 
Kingdom were 2,1252., 6742. and 6072. in the three years respectively. 

Shipping and Gontnuuucations. — The shipping entered at the open 
ports in 1926 had a tonnage of 5,801,322, and those that cleared a tonnage 
of 5,550,152. 

Transport in the interior is hy porters, pack-horses, oxen, rail, motor 
oars, and by river. Improvements in road making are being effected. 
At the end of March 1927 there were 10,318 miles of completed roads. 
Length of railways, 1927, 1,821 miles; number of passengers carried (1927) 
22,452,363. 

Number of post offices 670. There were 21,503 miles of telegraph line 
open (March 1927), and the lines connect with the Japanese and the 
Chinese systems. The telephone has been introduced at Seoul, Chemulpo, 
and several other towns ; length of lines 3,279 milea (June 30, 1927). 
During the fiscal year ending March 1927 there were 27,686 telephone 
subscribers. 5,379,804 telegrams were sent in 1926-27. 

In 1926-27, 180,266,705 ordinary mails were collected and 197,931,948 
delivered, 2,135,270 parcels were collected and 2,985,038 delivered. 

Money. — Regulations for banking were fmmed in 1906. In 1925 
there were 18 ordinary banks with 66,400,000 yen paid-up capital, and 
deposits amounting to 4,249,502,000 yen, 

A central bank, the Bank of Chosen, was established in August, 1909, and 
in November it took the place of the First Bank of Japan (Dai-Ichi-Ginko) as 
the Government Treasury. Notes of this bank are permitted to circulate 
unrestrictedly within the jurisdiction of the Government-General of Chosen 
and are exchangeable wi^ gold coin and convertible notes issued by the 
Bank of Japan. The Bank of Chosen has a paid-up capital of 25 milliott 
yen, the deposits amounting to 194,000,000 yen (June 30, 1927). Notes 
issued to June 30, 1927, 88,977,860 yen. Against their issue must be 
provided a reserve of the same amount, consisting of gold coin, gold and 
silver bullion, and convertible notes of the Bank of Japan ; silver bullion, 
however, must not exceed one-fourth of the total reserve. The postal 
savings banks had 1,795,858 depositors with a total amount 22,466,175 yen 
at June 30, 1927. 

The coinage consists of gold pieces of 6-, 10-, and 20-yen, silver of 10-, 
20-, and 50-sen, nickel of S-sen, and bronze of 1-sen. The gold coins, 
however, axe not in general use, the ordinary medium of commerce bei^ 
the notes of the Bank of Japan or of the Bank of Chosen which are issued in 
the following denominations, viz. s 100 yen, 20 yen, 10 yen, 5 yen, 1 yen 
and 50 sen. Notes of smaller value largely issued during the last few years 
are bein^ withdrawn firom circulation. The old nickel coin has been 
wholly withdrawn from circulation, and the cash currency is now rarely 
seen, and then only in remote parts of the country. Under certain regu- 
lations, bills of exchange and cheques may pass into the currency. ^ In the 
more important commercial towns there are authorised ‘ note associations ’ of 
merchants for the transaction of business relating to bills. 

British Consul-General at Seoul. — ^A. Hyde Lay, C.M.G. 

E.B.U. Vice-Consul at Seoul. — ^Y. L. P. Fowke. 
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POEMOSA (TAIWAN). 

The Island of Formosa, or Tai-wan, was ceded to Japan by China by the 
treaty which was ratified on May 8, 1895, and Japan took formal possession 
on June 2 of the same year. Japanese civil government in the island began 
on March 31, 1896. 

Gover)tor- General . — Mitsunoshin Tamdicami. 

The Island has an area of 13,889 square miles, with a population (1925) 
of 4,147,462 (2,131,096 males and 2,016,366 females). Census population 
Oct. 1, 1925, 3,994,236 (2,055.133 males and 1,939,103 females). There 
were 189,630 Japanese, and 33,258 foreigners in the Island in 1925. The 
chief towns are Taihoku (195,555 inhabitants in 1925 Census), Tainan, 
Kiirun, and Taichu. 

Many improvements have been effected by the Japanese administration. 
A colonising scheme was commenced in 1909, whereby Japanese were settled 
in Taiwan. There are fonr villages containing (1916), 652 families con- 
sisting of 3,268 persons. An educational system has been established for 
Japanese and natives. In 1925-26 there were for the instruction of the 
Japanese 132 primary schools, with 773 teachers and 24,782 pupils ; 6 other 
schools, with 170 teachers and 2,467 pupils. For the instruction of the 
natives there were 523 schools, with 5,050 teachers and 220,120 pupils; 
and 5 other schools, with 166 teachers and 1,814 pupils. There are also 
normal schools, a medical school, an industrial school, and a school for 
teaching the Japanese language to natives, and native languages to Japanese. 

The receipts of the Japanese administration are from inland taxes, 
customs, public undertakings, and also subsidies from Japan ranging from 6 
to 9 million yen annually. The expenditure is chiefly for internal adminis- 
tration and the working of public undertakings. 



I 1928-24 

1924-25 j 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

Revenue . . 

Expenditure . 

1 Ten 

|111,097,561 
87,738,951 

j 

Ten Ten 

113,614.7971119,559,876 
86,861, 847j 87,770,876 

Ten 

99,775,266 

99,775,266; 

Yea 

111,599,202 

111,599,202 


The agricultural products of Formosa are rice, tea, sugar, sweet potatoes, 
ramie, jute, turmeric; while camphor is worked in the forests under a 
Government monopoly. The production of camphor was in 1923-24, 
13,216,296 kin; in 1924-25, 5,958,121 kin; in 1925-26, 5,599.630 kitf. 
Production of rice in 1926, 11,209,835 hectolitres ; production of raw sugar, 
1924-25, 7,992,348 piculs (472,000 tons); in 1925-26, 8,115,231 piculs 
(479,204 tons). There are active fisheries : value of catch in 1925, 10,031,417 
yen. The number of animals (December 31, 1926) was i—horses, 224 ; goats, 
89,139 ; cattle, 92,244 ; pigs, 1,542,829 ; buffaloes, 288,995. The industries 
comprise flour-milling, sugar, tobacco ; oil, spirits, iron -work, glass, bricks, 
soap, and many other manufactures. Mining is making steady progress : 
gold (370,097 yen); silver (18,574 yen); copper (60,891 yen); and coal 
(12,998,768 yen) being the principal minerals in 1926 ; the output of coal 
in 1925 was 1,704,581 tons. The total value of minerals in 1925 was 
14,627,334 yen. There are 44 new style and 104 old style sugar mills in 
Taiwan. 

The commerce of Formosa is largely with Japan ; imports in 1927, 
65,566,000 yen ; exports, 44,692,000 yen. In 1926 the imports from Japan 
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amounted to 99,612,021 yen ; exports to Japan 157*084, 336 yen. Imports 
from otker foreign countries, 56,489,060 yen ; exports to other foreign 
countries, 47,965.844 yen. The chief exports in 1926 were tea, 12,345,033 
yen; sugar, 3,197,773 yen; camphor, 1,949,291 yen; coal, 8.437,483 yen. 
The chief imports in 1926 were opium, 987,295 yen; petroleum, 1,107,074 
yen ; oil-cake, 13,871,401 yen ; wood and planks, 2,420,439 yen. 

Roads have been and are being constructed throughout the Island. There 
were, in 1926, 877 miles of railway open (563 miles belonged to the Govern- 
ment and 314 miles to private companies). In 1926 there were 171 post 
offices, through which passed 57,598,069 packets and 634,004 parcels. The 
telegraph service has 160 offices ; length of line 736 mil es ; of wire, 2,941 
miles; messages (1926), 2,800,647. Telephone line, 1,895 miles; calls, 
49,981,511. 

At the end of 1925 the post office savings bank had 490,485 depositors 
with 9,058,492 yen to their credit. 

The coinage current in the Island is that of Japan. 


BokotS, or the Pescadores, consist of about 12 islands, with a total area 
of about 50 square miles. 


Japanese Sakhalin (or Karafnto) consists of that portion of Sakhalin 
which lies to the south of the parallel of 50® north latitude. It has an area 
of about 13,934 sq. miles, and, in 1925 (census), the population was 203,504 
(122,202 males, 81,302 females). Residential population on December 31, 
1925, 171,798. The most important industry ol the island is the herring 
fishery, but large areas are fit for agriculture and pasturage, and Japanese 
settlers have been provided with seed and domestic animals. There is a vast 
forest area of larch and hr trees. The minerals found are coal and alluvial 
gold ; coal raised in 1925, 250,615 tons. 

The revenue for the year ending March 31, 1927, is estimated at 
18,791,079 yen, and expenditure the same. 


The leased Territory of Kwantung, the southern part of the Liaotung 
Peninsula, has an area of about 538 sq miles, and a population 
(December 1, 1925) of 1,089,678, of whom 846,523 are Chinese and 241,248 
Japanese (exclusive of army and na^). The Territory is under a Japanese 
governor-general, the seat of administration being at Dairen (or Tairend, 
formerly called Dalny). At the end of 1925 there were 52 elementary schools 
with 22,168 pupils, 6 secondary schools with 1,913 pupils, and 7 girls’ 
schools with 2,905 pupils, for the instruction of the Japanese, and 128 
schools with 22,709 pupils for the instruction of the natives; also an 
American Presbyterian Mission with a church and a hospital. 

The estimated revenue and expenditure for 1926-27 balance at 14,997,515 
yen. 

The chief agricultural products of the Territory are maize, millet, beans, 
wheat, buckwheat, rice, tobacco, hemp, and various vegetables. There is an 
active fishing industry, the value of the catch in 1922 (3,177,026 kwan) 
being 2,608,834 yen, as compared with 2,883,737 tons in 1923, valued at 
1,643,803 yen. The chief manufactured product is salt, which is abundant 
in the Territory. Since July 1, 1907, the Territory forms a Customs district 
under the Chinese Imperial Customs, Dairen being the Customs port, 
with out-stations at Kinchow, Pulantien, Pitzewo, and Port Arthur..^ The 
port is free, goods being subject to duty only on crossing the frontier of 
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tlie leased territory* The trade is mostly with Japan and China. Imports 
(1924), 115,039,766 haikwan taels (tael=about is. id .) ; exports, 171,259,261 
haikwan taels, of which 48,903,265 hk. tls. was imported from Japan, and 
82,900,307 hk. tls. exported to that country. Dairen has a fine harbour, ice- 
free all the year, and protected by a breakwater 1, 000 yards long. The harbour 
is provided with sheds and warehouses, under the control of the South 
Manchuria Railway Company. The railway connects Port Arthur and Dairen 
with Mukden, Kharbin, and the Eastern Chinese Railway System. 9,109,004 
passengers and 15,045,292 tons of goods were carried during 1925. In 1921 
its total length was 695 miles. 

Gold and silver coin and the notes of the Yokohama specie bank are 
current. 


Pacific Islands. — Under the Treaty of Versailles Japan was appointed 
mandatory to the former German possessions north of the Equator. These in- 
clude: — {l)The Marianne {or Ladrone) Islands — By treaty of Februaiy 12, 
1899, these islands, with the exception of Guam (the largest of the Marianne 
Islands) ceded to the United States in 1898, passed on October 1, 1899, 
from Spanish to German possession for payment of 840,000?. Sipan is 
the seat of Government. The Japanese population of the islands numbers 
7,645, and the natives 48,530. The northern group is actively volcanic and 
uninhabited. 

(2) The Caroline Islands . — The Carolines consist of about 500 coral 
islets, Ponape having 7,924 inhabitants. Yap 7,752, and Parao 6,435. The 
population is mainly of Malay ormn, with some Chinese and Japanese. 
The chief export is copra. For administrative purposes the islands were 
divided into two groups : (a) the Eastern Carolines, with Truk and Ponape as 
the centres of administration. There axe in Truk 359 Japanese, 11 Foreigners, 
and 14,957 natives; in Ponap^ there are 268 Japanese, 14 Foreigners, 
and 9,662 natives, (b) The Western Carolines, with Palau and Yap as 
administrative centres. There are in Palau 1,115 Japanese, 6,305 natives, 
and 16 Foreigners. In Yap there are 166 Japanese, 7,670 natives, and 17 
Foreigners. 

(8) Marshall Islands . — The Marshall Islands, consisting of two chains or 
rows of lagoon islands (several uninhabited), known respectively as Ratack 
(with thirteen islands) and Ralick (with, eleven islands), first came under 
German rule in 1885. The population consists of 238 Japanese, 7 Foreigners, 
and 9,439 natives. The chief island and administrative centre is Jaluit ; 
Protestant (American) and Catholic missions are at work. There are 
plantations of coco-pabn (1,706 hectares). The chief export is copra. 

Justice is administered in 8 district conrts and in a court of appeal. The 
islands contain 8 primary and 17 secondary schools. Besides coco-palm, the 
principal products are sugar-cane (island of Saipan) and cotton (islands of 
Rota and Tinian). In 1926, there were in the islands 2,623 cattle, 1,674 
goats, and 10,660 pigs. 

The budget estimates for the Pacific Islands for 1927 were 4,600,000 yen. 

Statistical and other Books of Beference ooncerning^ Japan, 

1. Official Publications. 

OonstitaUon of the Bmpire of Japan. ToMo, 1889. 

Financial and Bconomic Annnal of Japan. Anni^. Tokio. 
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LATVIA. 

(Republika Latvija.) 

Latvia, along the southern part of the Baltic littoral, is inhabited chiefly 
by Letts. As early as the ISth century the Letts fought against the German 
(battle of Dnrbe, 1260), but in the long run the Germans carried the day> 
and the state created by the Teutonic Order under the form of a Federal 
Republic (consisting of Estonia, Latgale, Livonia, and Conrland) lasted 
until 1660. Eventually, Estonia passed under the rule of Sweden, Latgale 
and Livonia under that of Lithuania-Poland, while Piltene and Oesel 
became Danish. Courland alone retained her independence under the 
form of a vassal duchy of Lithuania-Poland. In 1621 Livonia was 
annexed by Sweden, and in 1710 by Russia. In 1772, after the first 
partition of Poland, Latgale was assigned to Russia, and in 1795 Com'land 
joined Russia. From tins time onwards, Latvia was under Russian rule. 

In 1917 Lettish public opinion expressed itself in favour of the separate 
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existence of Latvia, and anuouneed its view officially in the Russian 
Constituent Assembly in January 1918. An organization for establishing 
the independence of the country was formed, and on November 18, 1918, it 
proclaimed in Riga the sovereign Free State of Latvia, which was recognised 
as an independent State by most of the Powers, and was admitted to the 
League of Nations on September 22, 1921. 

Constitution and Government. — The Latvian Constitution which 
was passed by the Constituent Assembly on February 15, 1922, declares that 
Latvia is an independent democratic Republic and that the sovereign power 
of the State is vested in the Latvian people. The Saeima (Parliament) 
consists of 100 representatives elected for 3 years by universal, equal, direct, 
and secret vote on the basis of proportional representation, by citizens of 
both sexes over 20 years of age. Its powers expire on the day on which the 
new Saeima assembles. The Saeima elects the President of the State by 
absolute majority, and he holds office for 3 years. No person can hold this 
office for more than 6 consecutive years. The President must be over 40 
years of age. He is the Chief of the armed forces of the State, and, for the 
period of war, appoints a commander -in- chief. War can only be declared 
after a vote of the Saeima, The President chooses the Prime Minister, who 
forms the Cabinet ; and the Cabinet is responsible to the Saeima, The 
President may propose the dissolution of the Saeima^ which proposal 
shall then be followed by a vote of the people. If this proposal 
is accepted by the people, the Saeima is dissolved and new elections 
are proclaimed ; if not, the President of the State is to be considered as 
having resigned and the Saeima elects a new President. All citizens are 
equal before the Law. The Judges axe independent and irrevocable. The 
State Control is an independent collegial institution elected by the Saeima 
for a definite period. 

The elections to the Saeima^ held in October, 1925, produced the 
following balance of parties ; Right, 8 ; Alliance of the Farmer paiiiies, 28 ; 
Democratic Centre, 12 j Social Democrats, 37 ; Nation Minorities (Germans, 
Russians, Jews, Poles), 15 ; total, 100. 

The Ministries are those of Interior, Foreign Affairs, Finance, War, 
National Welfare, Education, Agriculture, Justice, Communications, and 
State Control. 

President of the State . — Gustav Zemgdls (elected April 8, 1927). 

Prime Minister. — F. Furasevskis (appointed January 23, 1928). 

Area and Population. — Latvia consists of the former Russian Pro- 
vince of Coorland (about 10,435 square miles), four southern districts (Riga, 
Wenden, Wolmar, Walk) of the former Russian province of Livonia (about 
8,716 square miles) and three western districts (Dvinsk, Reshitza, Lutsin) of 
the former Russian province of Vitebsk (about 6,292 square miles), making a 
total of about 24,440 square miles, or, including inland lakes, about 25,000 
square miles. The total length of the frontier line of Latvia is 1,040 statute 
nmes, with a coast line of 338 statute miles. For administrative purposes 
latvia is divided into : Vidzeme (Livonia), Latgale, Kurzeme (Oourland), 
and Zemgale. 

The chief towns are Riga (the capital), population (1926) 387,700 ; Liepaja 
(Libau) 60,762 ; Daugavpils (Dvinsk), 40,640 ; Jelgava (Mtau), 28,321 ; 
Ventspils (Windau), Rezekne (Rositten), Valmiera, Cesis. 

The census taken in 1926 showed a population of 1,844; 805 in Latvia. 
Of these 1,779,693 were Latvian citizens, and 65,212 foreigners. Of the 
Latvian citizens 75*61 per cent, were Letts, 12*32 per cent. Russians, 4*48 
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per cent Jews, 3 *39 per cent. Germans, 2*52 per cent. Poles, 0*90 percent. 
Litnuanians, 0*38 per cent, Esthonians, and 0*40 per cent, other nationalities. 

The birth-rate during 1926 was 21*96 (105 boys to 100 girls), and the 
death-rate 14*73 per 1,000. ' J 


Beligion and Instruction. — The majority of the population in 
Latvia is Protestant (58 per cent.), but in Latgale and one district of 
Courland there are also many Roman Catholics (23 per cent.), while in 
Riga, Yentspils and south-east of Livonia there are about 75,000 Greek 
Orthodox Letts. 

^ During the year 1926-27 there were 1,921 elementary schools in Latvia, 
with 164,954 pupils and 7,403 teachers. Most of these schools were sup- 
ported by the State or municipal institutions, only 111 being supported by 
private persons or societies. The State or municipal institutions also sup- 
ported 70 of the secondary schools in the country, the remaining 52 being 
supported by private persons or societies. In these 122 secondary schools 
2,850 teachers taught 22,066 pupils. 

Each national minority has the right to its own schools (elementaiy and 
secondary) with its own language of instruction. The State contributes to 
the maintenance of these schools according to the percentage of inhabitants 
of the respective national minorities. In 1926-27, instruction was given in 
elementary schools in the following languages (figures in brackets refer to 
secondary schools) Lettish in 1,422 (67) schools, with 120,817 (14,658) 
pupils and 4,990(1,359) teachers; national minorities in 499 (55) schools, 
with 44,137 (7,408) pupils, and 2,503 (941) teachers. 

Formerly the University of Dorpat served the whole of the Baltic 
provinces of Russia, and as Dorpat became an Estonian institution, the 
Riga Polytechnic was in 1919 raised to he the Latvian University. The 
number of stodents is (1927) 6,766, and of professors, 317. There are 
also 70 technical schools with 5,116 pupils ; a Musical Academy with 345 
students and 48 teachers ; and an Academy of Arts with 565 students. 


Pinance. — Budget estimates for five years are shown as follows : — 



1923-24 

1924-25 

i 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

Bevenue . 
Expenditure . 

Lats 

208,958, 6S6 
172,169,146 

Lats 1 

217.538.000 1 

198.172.000 

Lats 

160,949,256 

160,949,250 

Lats 

169,927,000 

169,927,000 

Lats 

163,597,000 

163,597,000 


The National Debt of Latvia on January 1, 1928, was as follows : — To 
United States of America, 5,645,000 dollars ; to Great Britain, 2,160,000L 
The internal debt amounted to 680,816 Lats. 


Defence* — The standing army numbers 2000 officers and 18,000 men, 
organized in four divisions. Service is compulsory, beginning at the agfe of 
20, and lasting to the age of 50. 

Latvia maintains a coast defence squadron, comprising at present a gun- 
boat, 2 mine-sweepers, and 2 submarines ; 4 destroyers, and 2 more 
submarines are projected. 

Production and Industry. — Latvia is mainly an agricultural country, 
but an increasing number of people are passing from agricultural to 
industrial life. In 1927 the principal crops were rye, 640,760 acres,' 
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256,800 metric tons ; barley, 403,260 acres, 130,080 metric tons ; oats, 
763,000 acres, 177,160 metric tons ; potatoes, 213,760 acres, 717,350 metric 
tons; flax, 158,060 acres, 18,670 metric tons (16,640 metric tons linseed). 
Tlie main export articles of Latvia are (1926) timber, 42,104,398 lats ; flax, 
37,992,565 lats; butter, 37,450,132 lats. Before the war the Latvian flax 
crop averaged about 35,000 tons per annum. Latvian timber lands. State 
and private (5,282,500 acres), produced in 1924-26 91 million cubic feet of 
timber, (with firewood, 142 million cubic feet). On December 31, 1926, 
there were 2,732 industrial enterprises in Latvia, employing 49,672 hands. 

The principal industries are those connected with distilling and brewing, 
flax and sugar. 

Live-stock in 1926 : horses, 365,000 ; cattle, 955,000 ; sheep, 1,152,000 ; 
pigs, 521,000. 

Latvia does not possess any mineral wealth. 

CoZELlXLeroe and ConillllLIlicatioilS. — Latvia possesses about 340 miles 
of sea-coast ; its 3 principal harbours are Riga, Liepaja, and Ventspils. 
Three Russian main lines converge on Latvian ports, viz. the Riga-Tsaritsin 
line, the Yentspils-Moscow line, and the Liepaja-Romni line. 

Trade for four years : — 


Year 

. 

1 Imports 

1 

1 Exports 

t 

Kilos 

Lats 1 

Kilos 

Lats 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

924,885 580 
965,484,785 
974,712,982 
1,065,758,789 

255,904,500 I 
280,557,489 i 
260,314,396 ! 

249,655,358 i 

748,829,977 

571,396,811 

517,877,269 

1,006,494,390 

169,647,116 

179,561,734 

188,503,587 

220,212,338 


The commerce for two years was distributed as follows (in thousands 
of lats 



i 192G 

1927 

! 

Imports 

‘ 1 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Raw materials and semi-manu- 
factnred articles . . . | 

Hanufactured articles ... I 

Pood products . . . . 1 

Cattle 1 

i 

1 1 
j 

59,470 

131,411 

1 04,695 

1 4,138 

t 700 

101,981 

37,097 

78,972 

18S 

266 

62,262 

114,681 

69,959 

2,071 

692 

127,186 

40,281 

52,494 

228 

1 78 

Total . , . . 1 

1 200,314 1 

188,604 

249,655 1 

220,212 


In 1927 the imports (value in thousand lats) came from Gei*many, 98,674 ; 
United Kingdom, 26,354 ; Denmark, 16,578; Soviet Russia, 18,353; 
Poland, 14,472; Lithuania, 7,286. Exports to United Kingdom, 74,806; 
Belgium, 23,765 ; Germany, 58,303. 

In 1926 the principal imports of the United Kingdom from Latvia 
(fording to the Board of Trade Returns) were : sawn timber, 1,810,8S6Z. ; 
pit props, 200,927 L ; flax, 1,165,703L The principal exports to Latvia were 
cool, 10,023J. ; herrings, 416,318?. ; cotton goods, 203,804?. . 
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Total trade betweeu Latvia and the United Kingdom for 5 years (accord- 
ing to Board of Trade returns) : — 



1923 

1921 ! 

S 

1 192j 

1920 

1927 

Imports from Latvia 

£ 

€ 

% 

& 

£ 

into United Kingdom 
Exports to Latvia 

5, 0^9,842 

6,374,805 

5,278,558 

j 5.000,468 

) 

0,001,303 

from United Kingdom 

1,501,592 

2,206,955 

1,031,776 

1 1,147,778 

1,150,605 


In January 1927, 65 steamboats of 44,110 net tons, 46 sailing 
vessels of 4,988 net tons, and 6 auxiliary sailing vessels of 229 net tons, 
making a total of 122 vessels with S6,1S8 gross tons, or 01,116 net tons, were 
sailing under the Latvian flag. There were also 5 ice-breakers. 

In 1927, 4,041 vessels of 1,761,345 tons entered and 4,048 of 1,759,718 
tons cleared the ports of Latvia. 

To facilitate the transit of goods to and from Russia, the Latvian main 
lines converging on the ports of Riga and Yentspils have been altered to the 
Russian gauge, while for YTestem traffic (Riga-Ostend-Paris line) and 
internal communications the normal and narrow gauges are used. Of the 
total length of Latvian railways — 1,737 miles on January 1, 1927 — 920 miles 
were of Russian gauge and 285 miles of the normal gauge. Gross receipts 
of Latvian railways in 1926 were 37,586,000 Lats, and expenditure 
33,921,000 Lats, ; 11,141,000 passengers were carried and 3,643,563 tons of 
freight handled. There were also 524 miles of macadamised high roads. 
The navigable inland waterways (1,829 miles) carried about 1,170,122 tons 
of goods. 

In 1926 there were 477 post offices in the country ; length of telegraph 
line, 1,773 miles ; length of telephone lines, 5,857 miles. 

Money, Bonking, and Currency. — The legal tender in Latvia is 
the Lat, equal to one gold franc, and representing *2903226 grammes of fine 
gold. After the establishment of the Latvian Republic, the Government 
first issued circulation notes in roubles, guaranteed by all the property of 
the State. The exchange rate of those notes fluctuated to a certain extent, 
and was finally stabilised at 60 Latvian roubles to tbe Lat. The rouble 
notes were issued to the extent of about 1,800,000,000, but in the spring of 
1922 the issue of additional rouble notes was stopped. 

When the Bank of Latvia {Laimjas Banlca) commenced its operations on 
November 1st, 1922, it issued 10 Lat notes by simply over-printing the 
existing 600 rouble notes, as the Latvian Government had undertaken to 
maintain the relation between the Lat and the rouble at 1 Lat=50 roubles. 
In order to do away with the dual monetary system (Latvian roubles and 
Lata) the Latvian Government have decided to withdraw all rouble notes and 
replace them by Lat notes of 1, 2, 6, 10 and 20 Lats denomination. Later 
in the year 10,000,000 Lats* worth of the Government notes were replaced 
by copper and nickel coins of 1, 2, 6 santims, and 10, 20, 50 santims 
denomination respectively. The issue of notes in liatvia is strictly limited 
to the amount of cover, and notes can he encashed in gold. 

On December 1, 1926, there were 20 joint-stock Banks, 34 mutual credit 
societies and 9 communal credit institutions in Latvia, with an aggregate 
capital of 82,725,000 Lats, and assets totalling 176,250,000 Lats. The 
Bank of Latvia of Feb. 23, 1927, had notes in circulation amonnting to 
27,854,630 lats. ; deposits, 15, 327,203 lats.; and total assets 202,143, 233 lats. 
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The metric system has been established by law, but the old Russian 
system of weights and measures were used until January, 1, 1924. 

Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Latvia in Great Britain. 

Ikivoy and Mitiister. — M. Fr. Vesmanis (appointed February 14, 1925). 

Counsellor. — L. Ekis. 

Consul General. — C. L. Sehja. 

There is also a Consulate-General in London, and consular represents* 
tives in Belfast, Hull, Swansea, and other towns. 

2. Of Great Britain in Latvia. 

Envoy and Minister — Joseph Addison, C.M.G. (appointed December 4, 
1927), (also at Reval and Kovno). 

Military Attache — Capt. H. W. C. Lloyd, D.S.O., M.C. 

E^aml Commander G. S. F. Nash, D.S.O., R.N. 

There are consular representatives in Riga and Libau. 

Books of Eeference* 

Statistical Animal of the Bturean of Statistics of tlie Latvian Repuhiic, (In French.) 
Ist year, 1820. 

La Repnblique de Lettonie : Documents, traltes et lois, Vol. I. Paris, 1922. 

La Lettonie. Fays de'Transit et d*£lxportatioD. Editd par le Bureau Letton 
d*InfoiirLations, Paris, 1024. 

Berg (Arved), Latvia and Russia. London, 1920. 

Bilmane (A.% Latvia in the Making. Riga, 1925. 

Caaejus (A.), La Constitution de la Lettonie. Toulouse, 1925. 

Buzmam (K), Lettland. Stockholm, 1026. 

Eediger (Ernesto), La L6ttoma economica. Rome, 1923. 

LuU (B.), Latvia (Facts for Travellers). New York, 1925. 

Markaus (V.), Agraras reformas gaita Latvija Riga, 1922. 

Meyer (P.), Latvia’s Economic Life. Riga, 1925. 

Oeolin (Ian A.), Latvia in the making. A Short History of the Latvian Nation, with 
Facts and Figures about the Present Situation. New York, 1922. 

Pergammi (C.), La Lettonie. Brussels, 1926. 

Seifert (!.% Rapide aper§a sur Thistoire lettone. Riga, 1919 

SUw (B.), Lettlands Kreditanstalten. Riga, 1924.-- Lettlands Volks und Staatswirt- 
sohaft. Riga, 1925. 

SIcujenieks (M.), Latvijas zeme un iedzlvot^ji (Latvia ; Land and People), (Published 
by the Government Statistical Bureau.) Riga, 1920. 

Walters (M.), Lettland, seine Entwicklung zuxa Staat und die baltischen Fragen 
Riga, 1924.— Le Peuple Letton. Riga, 1926. 


LIBERIA. 

Constitution and G-Overnment. — The Liberiau Republic had ite origin 
in the efforts of several colonisation societies of Europe and America to make 
permanent provision for freed American slaves. In 1822 a settlement was 
formed on the west coast of Africa near the swt where Monrovia now stands. 
On July 26, 1847, the State was constituted as the Free and Independent 
Etepnhljlc of Liberia. The new State was first recognised by France and 
Great Britain, and ultimately by other Powers. The Constitution of the 
Etepuhlic is on model oftJmt of the United States, with trifling exceptions. 
The executive is vested in a President and a Council of 7 Ministers, and 
the leg^ative power m a parliament of two houses, called the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. The President and the House of Representatives 
are elected for four years, and the Senate for sax* years. The President 
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must be at least thirty-five years of age, and have unencumbered real estate 
to the value of 2,500 dollars, or 500Z. Electors must be of negro blood, and 
owners of land. The natives of the country are not excluded from the 
francMse, ^ but, except in the centres of civilisation, they take no part in 
political life. The official language of the Government is English. 

President of X^6er^fl5.— Hon. Charles D. B. King (1928-32). 

Vice-President.— Ron. Allen N. Fane?/ (1928-32). 

Liberia is one of the original members of the League of Nations. 

Area and Popalation.—Liheria has about 350 miles of coast line, 
extending from the British colony of Sierra Leone, on the west, to the 
French colony of the Ivory Coast on the east, and it stretches inland to 
a distance, in soine places, of about 200 miles, Thcf boundaries were 
determined by the Anglo-Liberian agreement of 1885 and the Pranco- 
Ldberian a^eements of 1892 and 1907-10. Early in 1911 an agreement 
was concluded between the British and Liberian Governments transferring 
the territory of Kanre-Lahun to Sierra Leone in exchange for a strip of 
undeveloped territory of about the same area on the south side of Mono 
River, which now becomes the boundary. 

The total area is about 43,000 square miles. The total population is 
estimated at 2,000,000 to 2,500,000, all of the African race. Since the 
organisation of the frontier force the Government has obtained complete 
control of Northern Liberia and of the Kroo countries in Southern Liberia. 
The indigenous natives belong in the main to six principal stocks : (1) the 
Mandingos (Muhammadan), (2) the Gissi ; (3) the Gola, (4) the Kpwesi, 
(5) the Kru negroes and their allies, and (6) the Greboes, The Kru 
tribes are mostly Pagan. The number of American Liberians is estimated at 
about 20,000. About 60,000 of the coast ncgioes may be considered civilised. 
There is a British negro colony of about 500, and there are about 400 
Europeans. The coast region is divided into counties, Bassa, Sino, Mary- 
land, and Grand Cape Mount, each under a Government superintendent, 
and Montserrado, subdivided into 2 districts, each under a superintendent. 
Monrovia, the capital, has, including Krutown, an estimated population of 
10,000, and is administered as a Federal District by a Municipal Board 
appointed by the President. It is one of the 1 5 ports of entry along the 
350 miles of coast, the others being Liberian Jene (river port), Saywolu 
(river p’ort), Robertsport (Cape Mount), Marshall (Junk), Grand Bassa, 
River Cess, Greenville (Sinoe), Nana Kru, Sasstown, Grand Ce;^ Harper 
(Cape Palmas), Kablaki (river port), Half Cavalla, and Webbo (river port). 
Other towns are Robertsport RoyesviUe, Marshall, Arthington, Careysburg, 
Millsburg, Whiteplains Bopora (native), Rocktown (native), Philadelphia, 
Outtington, Upper Buchanan and Edina. 

Religioil and Instruction. — ^The Americo-Ldberians are all Protestant 
(Anglican, Presbyterian, Baptist, or Methodist). There are several American 
missions at work and one French Roman Catholic. The Government 
educational system is supplemented by mission schools, instruction bemg 
given both to American and to native negroes. The Government has 22 
schools with 700 pupils, and the missions 67 schools with 3,200 pupils. 
The Methodist Episcopalians have a college at Monrovia, as also have the 
African Methodist Episcopalians ; the Protestant Episcopalians a college at 
Cape Palmas. The Government has a college with (1927) 9 professors and 
148 students. A criminal code was enacted in 1900 ; the customs laws 
were codified in 1907. 
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Pinance.— The revenue and expenditure for 6 years (in American 
dollars) 


1 1D21-22 1 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

Eevemie . 
Expenditure . 

Dollai's 

507,055 

487,543 

Dollars 

1 493,889 

381,258 

Dollars 

699,728 

081,000 

Dollars 

943.208 

948.208 

Dollars 

I 962,570 

939,978 


The customs duties for 1922-23 were 872,097 dollars; for 1923-24, 
380,078 dollars ; for 1924-25, 481,879 dollars; for 1925-26, 518,504 dollars. 

In 1912 an international loan of 1,700,000 dollars was raised, secured by 
the Customs revenue, rubber tax, and tax on native labourers shipped from 
Liberia. British financial interests preponderate in the loan. It is further 
provided that for the security of the revenue a frontier police force sufficient 
for the maintenance of peace in Liberia shall be established, and that the 
United States shall desipjnate trained military officers to organise the force. 
In 1924-25, 120,000 dollars were spent on the force. 

Defence. — Tor defence every citizen from 16 to 50 years of age capable 
of bearing arms is liable to serve. The organised militia, volunteers, and 
police number about 6,000. 

Production, Commerce. — The agricultural, mining, and industrial 
development of Liberia has scarcely begun. There are forests nnworked ; 
bnt the working of one para rubber plantation has begun, and rubber is being 
produced. In 1926 (Au^ist) there were six plantations of 10,000 acres each 
which were laid out with rubber trees from the nursery at Mount Barclay 
station in Johnson ville. The soil is productive, but cultivation is neglected ; 
cocoa and cotton are produced in small quantities only, and indigenous coffee 
is the staple product. Piassava fibre, prepared from the raphia palm, palm 
oil and palm kernels, kola nuts, chillies, heni seed, coffee, anatto seed and 
rice are also produced. Beeswax is collected, and gum copal is found but 
is not collected. Tortoiseshell, improperly prepared, is sold in small quanti- 
ties. In the forests there are rubber vines and trees of 22 species. Iron is 
worked by the natives. Gold in small quantities, tin, copper, zinc, monaz- 
ite, corundum, lead, bitumen or lignite, and diamonds have been at different 
times found in the interior, bnt not as yet in payable form or abundance. 

The trade for five years was as follows (in dollars) : — 


- 

1 

1 1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Imports, 

Exports. 

j Dollars 
t 1,281,701 

1 819,594 

! 1 

Dollars 
1,501,615 
: 1,045,382 

1 

Dollars 

1,361,700 

1,166,735 

Dollars 

1,433,185 

1,416,896 

DolIar.s 

2,116,021 

1,911,058 


The chief imports are rice, Manchester goods, gin, tobacco, building timber, 
galvanised roomig iron, ready-made clothing, and dried and preserved fish. 
The chief exports in 1926 were nihher, 494,717 lbs.; palm oil, 610,020 
gallons; palm kernels, 18,230,559 lbs.; piassava fibre 9,716,300 lbs.; cocoa, 
coffee, 2,645,426 lb**. ; ivory, 9,191 lbs.; ginger, and camwood. Export of coffee 
(1925), 376,843 dollars ; palm kernels, 209,167 dollars. The trade in 1926 
was chiefly with Germany, 753,143 dollars; United Kingdom, 323,466 dollars; 
Holland, 201,426 dollars ; and the United States, 263,717 dollars. 
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According to Board of Trade returns, the value of the trade between 
the United Kingdom and Liberia was as follows in five years : — 


- 

1923 1 

19*.i4 

1 1925 

1926 j 

1927 

Imports into TT.K. from 
Liberia .... 
Exports of U.K. produce 

£ ! 

£ 

1 ^ 

i 

^ ; 

£ 

57,40»j 1 

61,187 

1 111,807 

84,078 ! 

01,100 

to Liberia. 

113,922 1 

143.242 

1 155,939 

173 969 1 

186,313 


In 1925, <904 ships of 2,062,852 tons entered and cleared the ports of the 
Republic. 

CommuilicatioiIS. — There are no railways, and no vehicular means of 
transport in the country except motors and ox-carts. There are several 
motor roads. One from Monrovia to "White Plains, a distance of 24 miles, is 
completed. Another is in course of construction from Monrovia to Sano- 
quelleh, which will he 300 miles in length. At present 130 miles of this 
road have been completed for light motor traffic. The Brewerville-Belle 
Yalla road has been completed to a distance of 40 miles, and a road 
extending from Cape Palmas into the interior has been completed to a 
distance of 40 miles. The river St. Paul is navigable for 25 miles from the 
sea niirthwards (including creeks, for 38 miles), and various Liberians 
maintain steam launches thereon. The Liberian Government has a revenue 
cutter. There is a telephone line connecting Monrovia with Marshall and 
Grand Bassa. There is direct cable communication with Europe and New 
York. Of the two wireless stations at Monrovia only one is in operation. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. — The money chiefly used is British 
gold and silver, but there is a Liberian coinage in silver and copper. OfBcial 
Accounts are kept generally in American dollars and cents, but commercial 
accounts are generally in English currency. The Liberian corns are as 
follows : — Silver, 60-, 25-, and 10-cent pieces ; copper, 2- and 1-cent pieces. 

Weights and measures are the same as Great Britain and the United 
States. 

The Bank of British West Africa, Ltd,, has a branch at Monrovia, and 
agencies at other ports of the Republic. 

Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Op Libekia in Geeat Beitain. 

Minister, — C. W. Dresselhuys. 

OonsuhGeneral in London , — J. T. Grein. 

There are Consuls in London, Birmingham, Cardiff, Glasgow, Hull, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, Plymouth, Portsmouth, Sheffield, 
Soutlmmpton, Swansea. 

2. Of Geeat Beitain in Libeeia. 

(Jhargi d' Affaires and OoViSuLGeneral, — F. G. Rule. 


Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning Liberia. 


1. Official Publications. 


Report of U.S. Commissioner of Bdncataon for 1905. Vol. I. contains a Report on 
Education in Liberia by G. W. Ellis, secretary of the U.S. Legation at Monrovia. Wash- 
ington, n. 0., 1907. 

Foreign Office Report on the Trade of Liberia, London. 


N N 
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2. NoN-OFFioii-L Pttblioations. 

Blyden (B. WOi Christianity, Islam, and the Negro Race. Loudon, 1887.— A Chapter 
in the History of Liberia. Freetown, i8&2. 

JBourzetx (Pere P.), La Repnblique de Liberia. Paris, 1887. 

(J,), Reis, ebilder ana Liberia. 2Bde. Leiden, 1890. 

DelafoBse (M.), Un Etat Negre : La Republiqua de Llb6ria. No. 9 of ‘ Renseignements 
Coloniaui.’ Paris, 1900. 

i)uj*rani(R. E.), Liberia: A Report. London, 1925. 

Johnston (Sir H. H.), Liberia . Tiie Negro Republic in West Africa. London, 1906. 

Jore (b.), La R6pablique de Liberia Paris, 1912, 

Maugham (R. 0. F.), The Republic of Libena. London, 1920. 

Mills (Lady D.), Through Liberia. London, 1926. 

Bepoits of Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders. London. 

JUcve (H. F.), The Black Republic : Liberia. London, 1023, 

Wallis (Captain C. Braithwaite), The Advance of Onr West African Empire. London, 
1903. And articles m the Oeographieal Joumat 

Wauwermans (Colonel H.), Liberia, histoire de la fondation d’un 6tat n^gre libre. 
Brussels, 1885. 

Westermann (D.), Die Kpelle, ein Negerstamm in Liheriii,. QSttingen, 1922. 


LIECHTENSTEIlSr. 

The Principality of Liechtenstein, lying between the Austrian Land 
of Vorarlberg and the Swiss cantons of St. Gallen and Graubiinden, is a 
sovereign State consisting of the two counties of Scbellenberg and Yaduz 
(formerly immediate fiefs of the Eoman Empire). The former in 1699 and the 
latter in 1712 came into the possession of the house of Liechtenstein and, by 
diploma of January 23, 1719, granted by the Emperor Earl VL, the two 
lordships were constituted as the Principality of Liechtenstein. After the 
break-up of the Empire in 1806 the Principality was incorporated in the 
Shine CJonfederation ; from 1815 to 1866 it formed part of the German 
Confederation, since the break-up of which it has joined no similar union. 

The Reigning Prince is John II., bom October 5, 1840; succeeded his 
father, November 12, 1868. The reigning family originated in the twelfth 
century, and traces its descent through free barons who in 1608 became 
princes of Liechtenstein. The monarchy is hereditary in the male line. The 
constitution, adopted in October 1921, provides for a Diet of 16 members 
elected for four years by direct vote ou the basis of universal suffrage and 
proportional representation. The capital and seat of Government is Vaduz 
(pop. 1,405). The principality has a High Court. Since February 1921, 
laechtensteiu has had the Swiss currency, and since January, 1924, it has 
been included in the Swiss Customs Union ; the posts and telegraphs are 
administered by Switzerland. 

Area, 65 square miles ; population, of German origin and nearly all 
Catholic, 1912, 10,716 (5,266 males and 6,460 females). The revenue for 
1926 was 685, 661 francs and the expenditure 552, 565 francs. The inhabitants 
of Liechtenstein since 1867 have not been liable to military service. The 
Principality has no army (since 1868). The population is in great part 
agricultural, the chief products of the country being corn, wine, fruit, wood, 
and marble. The industries are cotton weaving and cotton spinning, leather 
goods, and pottery. The rearing of cattle, fox which the fine Alpine pastures 
are well suited, is highly developed. 

AclminiBtTator,-^Qxxst3.Y Schaedler (appointed June 9, 1922)., 

Books of Eeference. 

T&lagkeits- und Rechenschaftsbericlite der fbrstlichen lieehtenst'iiuischeii Regierung. 
Vaduz. Annual. 
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Falke (J. voa), Geschichte des furstlichen Hanses Liechtenstein. 3 vols. Vienna, 
186S-1SS2. 

Helbock (Adolf), Quellen zur Geschichte Vorai'lhergs und Liechtenstein. Vol. I, 
Bern, 1920. 

Inder Maur (K. von), Verfassnng nnd Verwaltung im Fnrstentnm Liechtenstein. 
Vienna, 1907 

Kratzl (P.), Das Fiirstentura Liechtenstein nnd der gesamte Fiirst Johann von nnd 
u Liechtenstem’sche Gulerhesitz. Bninn, 1913. 


LITHUANIA. 

(Lietuva.) 

Lithuania became a Grand Duchy in the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. In 1386 the Grand Duke Jogaila embi'aced Christianity and married the 
Polish Queen Hedvig, thus becoming King of Poland. During the reign of 
Yytautas (Yitold) the Great (1392-1430) Lithuania reached the zenith of her 
power and prosperity, her frontiers extending from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea. After the death of Yytautas the Great, Polish influence gradually 
increased in Lithuania, and in 1569 the Lithuanians were forced to unite 
with the Poles at Lublin, the Lithuanians retaining their own treasury, 
laws, courts of justice, and army. Both countries elected the same king and 
had a common Seim (parliament). 

At the end of the eighteenth century Lithuania shared the fate of Poland. 
Greater Lithuania fell under Russian rule, and Lithuania Minor was annexed 
by Prussia, 

In 1917 a Lithuanian Conference of 200 representatives at Yilna elected a 
Lithuanian State Council (Taryba) and demanded the complete inde- 
pendence of Lithuania. The independence of the Lithuanian State was 
proclaimed on Pebruary 16, 1918. 

On December 20, 1922, Litliuania received de jure recognition by the 
Great Powers. Russia had already accorded that recognition in the Treaty 
of Peace of July 12,1920. 

Constitutioil and Govemment. — The constitution adopted by the 
Constituent Assembly on August 1, 1922, declares that the State of 
Lithuania is an independent, Democratic Republic. The Diet (or Seimas) is 
the exponent of the sovereign power of Lithuania, and makes laws, ratifies 
treaties with other States, ajmroves the State budget and superintends the 
execution of the laws. The Executive Power is placed in the hands of the 
President of the Republic and of the Cabinet of Ministers. The President 
of the Republic is elected by the Diet, and he chooses the Minister- 
President (Premier), who forms the Cabinet. The President also appoints 
the higher military and civil officials of the State. In case of the death, 
resignation or illness of the President, his place is to be taken by the 
President of the Diet. All the acts of the President must be countersigned 
by the Premier or the proper Minister. The Cabinet of Ministers is 
responsible to the Diet and resigns on an expression of a lack of confidence 
by the latter. The Members of the Diet on entering the Cabinet of Ministers 
do not cease to be Members of the Diet. 

All the citizens of Lithuania, without distinction of sex, nationality or 
religion, are equal before the law ; there are no classes or titles. All citizens 
are also guaranteed inviolability of person, homes, and correspondence, 
and freedom of religion, conscience, press, speech, strikes, assembly and 
organisation. 
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The present Diet of Lithuania was elected in 1926 by universal, equal, 
direct and secret suffrage according to the proportional system, the electoral 
unit being one representative to 25,000 inhabitants. There were elected 
85 representatives, composed as follows : — Christian Democrats, 30 (including 
11 members of the Farmers’ Union, and 5 members of the Workeis’ Feciera- 
tion); Social Populist Democrats, 22 ; Social Democrats, 15 , Nationalists, 
3 ; Farmers’ Party, 2 ; Jews, 3 ; Poles, 4 ; Germans, 1 ; and 5 members from 
the Tenitory of Memel, viz., 3 Agrarians and 2 People’s Party. 

On Dt eember 17, 1926, a coup d'ttat was carried out by some army officers, 
after which the following appointments were made : — 

Present of Lithuanm. — M. Antanas Smetona, 

Prime Minister , — Professor Augnstinas Valdemaras. 

For administrative purposes the non-occupied territory of Lithuania is 
divided into 20 districts, of about 100,000 inhabitants each. The districts 
are divided into communities, with about 15 communities to. each district. 
National minorities (Jews, Germans, and Poles) enjoy cultural autonomy. 

Area and Population. — The Lithuanian Government claims that 
Lithuania consists of : (1) the whole of the former Russian Province of 
Kaunas (Kovno) ; (2) the Province of Vilnius (Vilna), minus the districts 
ofDisna and Yileika ; (3) a part of the Province of Gardinas (Grodno), 
noith of the Niemen River and the narrow hinterland of the city of Gardinas 
(Grodno) in the south; (4) the Province of Suvalki minus the southern 
paits of the districts of Suvalki and Augustovo ; (5), part of the Province 
of Courland between the old German frontier and the Holy Aa (Svehtoji) 
River by the Baltic Sea. 

The eastern frontier of these territories is defined in the Treaty of Peace 
between Lithuania and Russia, signed July 12, 1920, at Moscow, and runs as 
follows : Beginning at the Dvina River westward from Druja (estate of 
Safronovo), along the Drujka River, along the eastern shore of Lake 
Driviaty, southward througU Koziany, Postavy, by the eastern shore of 
Lake Narocz, along the Narocz River ; then it cuts in half the Molodecno 
railway junction, runs by VoL»zino, along the Beresina River, and further to 
the west along the Niemen to the Svislocz River ; further on it circles the 
city of Gardinas at a radius of 15 to 20 versts to the south. 

The TLorthem frontier (with Latvia) almost coincides with the old 
boundary between the Provinces of Courland and Kaunas. A special 
arbitration convention was adopted by the Lithuanian and Lettish Govern- 
ments on September 28, 1920, at Riga, according to which the British 
representative acted as arbiter in finally fixing the details of this frontier 
and determining the corrections to be made. 

In the south (in the region of the Province of Suvalki) the frontier with 
Poland has not yet been conclusively agreed upon by Lithuania and Poland. 
Both Lithuania and Poland lay claim to Vilna, but though the Great 
Powers (on March 16, 1923) recognized the de facto boundary between the 
two countries as dejure, and though the League of Nations has endeavoured 
to bring about a solution of this problem, so far (March, 1928) no agreement 
has been reached. x » / s 

This territory had, according to the statistics of 1914, an area of 82,000 
sq. kilometres (31,662 square miles) and 4,800,800 inhabitants, viz. ; the 
whole of the former Province of Kaunas, 89,900 sq. Hlometres, and 
1,867,100 inhabitants ; 6 districts of the former Province of Vilnius, 29,800 
sq. kilometres, and 2,076,700 inhabitants ; 6 districts of the former Province 
of Suwalki, 9,800 sq. kilometres, and 718,000 inhabitants ; also parts of 
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the former Provinces of Courland and Gardinas, 2,500 sq. kilometres, and 
150,000 inhabitants 

The Memel territory (area 2,447 sq. kilometres, population 145,000), 
which by the Treaty of Versailles was detaihed from Germany and placed 
under the control of the conference of ambassadors, was handed over to 
Lithuania on February 16, 1923, subject to certain conditions intended to 
regulate the use of the port by both Lithuania and Poland. 

The population of unoccupied Lithuania on January 1, 1927, was given 
as 2,254,668. 

The capital of Lithuania is Vilnius (Vilna), with a population of 214,600 
in 1914. Other large towns are : Kaunas (Kovno), temporaiy seat of the 
Government, 94,904 ; Gardinas (Grodno), 61,600; Klaipeda (Memel), 32,587 ; 
Suvalkai (Suvalki), 31,600 ; Siauliai (Shavli), 22,111 ; and Panevetys 
(Poneviej), 3 9,834. Of these cities, Vilna, Grodno and Suvalki are in 
possession of Poland. 

Religion. — In the three districts of Vilna, Kovno, and Suvalki, accord- 
ing to the census of 1923, Roman Catholics foimed 85 per cent., Jews 77 
per cent., Protestants and Calvinists 4 per cent., Gieek Orihodox 27 i»er 
cent. In the Memel Tenitory Protf^stants form 90 per cent., Roman 
Catholics 5 per cent. In Apiih 1926, the Vatican decided to declare 
Lithuania a Church Province, with an Archbishop and four bishops. 

Instruction.— In 1927 there were 2,320 primary schools with 3,281 
teachers and 122,000 pupils, and 120 secondary schools with 22,194 pu]>ils. 
The University of Kovno which was opened on February 16, 1922, has (1927), 
258 professors and teachers and over 4,000 students. 


Pinance. — The budget for 5 years is shown as follows : — 



1928 

1924 ’ 

1925 

1020 

1927 

i 

Revenue. . 
Expenditure . 

Litas 

208.296.779 

208.296.779 

Litas j 
229,746,000 
226,842,(j00 

Litas 

258 625,800 

1 254,837,100 

Litas 

25C,406,’?94 

237,420,605 

Litas 

223,722,762 

209,383.210 


By the Treaty of Peace of Moscow, Russia took over, in place of an 
indemnity for the damage done by the Russian Army, the whole of the 
old Russian debt devolving on Lithuania ; in addition, it was agreed to hand 
over to Lithuania 3,000,000 roubles in gold and to concede to Lithuania 
100,000 hectares of forests. 

* On September 1, 1926, the foreign debt of Lithuania was : to the United 
States, 6,105,000 dollars; to Lithuanians in the United States, 1,846,350 
dollars. 

Defence. — Military service is compulsoiy, beginning at the age of 
21. Service in the active army is for 2 years. The establishment of the 
active army in 1925 was 1,380 officers and 19,945 men, organised in 3 
divisions. 

Production. — Lithuania is an agricultural country, and prepondei antly 
rural in character ; the resources of the country consist of timber and agri- 
cultuial produce. Of the total area, 49*0 per cent, is arable land, 26*0 per 
cent, meadow and pasture land, 17 per cent, forests, and 8 per cent, unpro- 
ductive lands. In 1927 in the territory administered by the Lithuanian 
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Goreinment, 6,200,000 hectares (about 13,000,000 acres), there was pro- 
duced (in metric tons) rye, 537,400 ; wheat, 136,200 ; barley, 189,870 ; oats, 
269,750 ; potatoes, 1,220,000; peas, 65,450; flax fibre, 38,700; flax-seed, 
39,700. 

In 1926 the country possessed 535,000 horses, 1,396,000 cattle, 1,573,000 
sheep, and 1,441,000 pigs. Poultry-fanning is considerably developed, 
particularly geese-rearing. Bee-keeping is also an important occupation. 

Forests cover 1,956,000 acres. 62 per cent, of the forests consist of 
needle-bearing trees, mostly pines, and the remainder of leaf-bearing trees. 
In 1927, 80,600 tons of peat were produced. 


Commerce- — ^Trade for five years : — 



1022 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1920 

Exports 

Imports 

Litas 

76,892,410 

74,884,160 

Litas 

146,794,720 

166,627,220 

Litas 

266,583,600 

206,633,800 

Litas 

242.714.800 

252.702.800 

Litas 

253,290,600 

240,760,800 


In 1926 imports of textiles amounted to 41,811,400 litas, of food 
products (sugar, salt, herrings) to 29,319,400, agricultural machinery 
3,456,500. Exports of timber in the same period were 27,512,200 litas, 
foodstuffs (com, flour, eggs, meat, dairy products) 60,069,100, flax and 
linseed 68,709,200. 

Of the imports in 1926, 19,112,700 litas came from Great Britain, 
129,641,600 litas from Germany, 15,142,200 litas from Czechoslovakia. Of 
the exports in 1926, 68,100,800 litas went to Great Britain, 118,677,800 litas 
to Germany, and 26,490,400 litas to Latvia. 

The chief articles of export are corn, cattle, hams, poultry, eggs, butter, 
timber, flax, linseed, hides, and wool. The imports are chiefly manufactured 
articles, fertilisers and agricultural machinery. 

Total trade between Lithuania and Great Britain for five years (according 
to Board of Trade returns) : — 



1923 

1924 

1925 1 

1926 

1927 

Inserts from Lithuania into 
Great Britain 

K^rts to Lithuania from 
Great Britain 

£ 

£ 

£ 1 

i ^ 

£ 

816,777 

735,645 

476,230 

687,881 

389,771 

216,967 

315,057 

296,957 

1 150,678 

284,865 


A commercial treaty between Great Britain and Lithuania was signed 
on May 6, 1922. 


Illtenial Communications. — On October l, 1926, the total length of 
railways was 1,673*9 kilometers (1040 miles), of which 1,110 kilometers 
(687 miles) were broad gauge Hues. 

There are about 41,000 kilometers (26,461 miles) of roads in the country, 
while of the waterways those navigable for steamboats extend to 686 
kilometers (364 miles) ; for rafts to 2,000 kilometers (1,242 miles) ; total, 
2,586 kilometers (1606 miles). The river Niemen is navigable for about 
270 days in the year ; good for floating, 1,977 km. 

Banking and Credit.— By a law promulgated on August 16, 1922, a 
national currency, based on tbe gold standard, with the lAtoh^ as unit, was 
introduced to replace the Ost mark, Ost rouble, and German mark hitherto 
in circulation but now withdrawn. The Litas contains 0*160462 grammes 
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of pure gold, and is equivalent to a tenth of the American gold dollar. In 
this connection the Bank of Lithuania {Lictuvos Bmihas) was established in 
August 1922, on joint-stock principles, 60 per cent, of the shares being held 
by the State and the balance being available for private subscription. The 
Bank’s capital-stock is 12,000,000 litas. Poreigners may own one-third of 
the capital-stock. The Bank enjoys during twenty years the sole right of 
issuing bank-notes. Although under the law the bank-note issue calls for a 
gold cover of one-third, yet in practice the Government has decided that the 
actual security must represent 100 per cent, in the form either of gold or 
stable currencies backed by gold. On July 81, 1927, the bank-notes in 
circulation amounted to 84,259,600 litas. There are now eight private banks 
in Lithuania with a total capital of 80,285,423 litas. 

The weights and measures are of the metric system. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Or Lithuania, in Great Britain. 

CJtargd d' Affaires and Secretary. — V. K. RaHcauskas. 

Vonsul, — K. Gineitis. 

2, Op Great Bkitain in Lithuania. 

Envoy aivd Minister . — Joseph Addison, O.M.G. (appointed December 4, 
1927 ; also minister at Riga and Reval). 

Books of Reference concerning Litliuania. 

Official Publications. 

Tlie Lithuanian-Polish Dispute as laid before the Second Assembly of the League of 
Nations at Geneva, 1921, by the Lithuanian Delegation. London, 1921, 1922 and 1923. 

Statistical Tear Book. 

Economic and Financial Situation of Lithuania in 1924. 

The Vilna Problem, London, 1922. 

The Question of Meroel. London, 1924. 

Constitution of the EepubJic of Lithuania. London, 1924. 

Conflit Polono-Lithuanien, Question de Vilna (1918-1924). Kaunas, 1924, 

Question de Memel, 2 vols. Kaunas, 1924. 

Non-Official Publications. 

BenedicUen (A. M.), Lithuania, the Awakening of a Nation. Copenhagen, 1924. 

Ehret (Joseph, Dr.), Litanen .... Berne, 1919. 

Gaigalat (W ), Litanen. Frankfort, 1917. 

Samson (E. J.), Lithuania, Past and Present. London, 1922. 

Jueaitis (A. Knn), The History of the Lithuanian Nation. Philadelphia, l&JS. 

Elimas (P.), Der Werdegang des Litauischen Staates. Berlin, 1919. 

MaueVere (Jean ), Sons le Ciel Pdle de Lithuanie. Paris, 1926. 

MorUnsen (Hans), Litanen.— Grundziige elner Landeskunde. Hamburg, 1926. 

Sorus (T.) and Zilius{Z.\ Lithuania’s Case for Independence. Washington, 1918. 

RuKl (A.), The New Masters of the Baltic. New York, 1921. 

RutUr (Owen), The New Baltic States. London, 1925. 

SaVkauslcas (Stasys), Sur les conflns de deux mondes, Geneva, 1919. 

Salvatori (G.), Bustic and Popular Art in Lithuania. Milan, 1925. 

Storost{G!.'% Litauische Geschichte. Tilsit, 1921. 

Szlupas (John), Essay on the Past, Present, and Future of Lithuania. Stockholm, 1919. 

Vidunas (W. St.), Litauen. Tilsit, 1916. 


LTJXEMBDRa. 

Reigning Grand Duchess.— Charlotte horn January 23, 1896, 
succeeded on the abdication of her sister Marie- Adelaide, on January 9, 1919 ; 
married to Prince Pelix of Bourbon-Parma on November 6, 1919, 
Offspring : — Prince Jean, born January 5, 1921, Princess Elisabeth, born 
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December 22, 1922, Piineeas Maric-Adelaidet born May 21, 1924, Princess 
Marie- Gdbridlef bom August 2, 1926, and Prince Karl, born August 9, 
1927. Sisters of the Grand Duchess: — l^vincess Marie-Adelaide, born June 
14, 1894, died January 24, 1924 ; Princess Hilda, born February 15, 1897 ; 
Princess Antoinette, born October 7, 1899 ; Princess Klisabeth, bom March 
7, 1901 ; Princess Sophie, born February 14, 1902. 

The early history of Luxemburg may be divided into four periods, viz., 
from 968 to 1443, when the country was part of the Holy Roman Empire ; 
from 1443 to 1506, the Burgundian period ; from 1506 to 1714, the Spanish 
period ; and from 1714 to 1795, the Austrian period. From 1795 to 1815 
the Duchy was French. The Congress of Vienna made the^ Duchy into a 
Grand Duchy, and from 1815 to 1866 the Grand Duchy was included in the 
dissolved Germanic Confederation. By the Tx'eaty of London, May 11, 1867, 
it Vi as declared neutral territory, and its integrity and independence were 
guaranteed. 

ConstitutioiL and Government* — The Constitution now in force was 
proclaimed on October 17, 1868 ; in 1919 some important changes were 
introduced into it, viz. the Constituent Assembly decided that the sovereign 
power resided in the Nation (Article 32) ; that all secret treaties were abolished 
(Aitiole 37) ; that the deputies are to be elected on the liasis of universal 
sufiiage, pure and simple, by scrutiny of lists, according to the rules of 
proportional representation and in conformity with the principle of the 
smallest electoral quotient (Article 52). 

The country is divided into four electoral districts : the South, North, 
Centre, and East. In order to qualify as an elector it is necessary to be a 
citizen (male or female) of Luxemburg and to have completed 21 years of 
age ; to be eligible for election it is necessary to have completed 25 years of 
age and to fulfil the conditions required for active electorate. The electors 
may be called upon to record their votes by means of a referendum or plebis- 
cite in all cases and under the conditions to he determined by law (Article 52). 
The Members of the Chamber of Deputies receive a salary which may not 
surpass 4,000 francs per annum ; they are also entitled to receive a travelling 
allowance (Article 75). 

The Chamber of Deputies consists of 47 members, elected March 2, 1925. 
The state of the parties is as follows : — Catholics, 22 ; Radicals and Socialists, 
10 ; Labour Party, 8 ; Indef»endents, 7. 

The head of the State takes part in the legislative power, exercises the 
executive power, and has a certain part in the judicial power. The Consti- 
tution leaves to the sovereign the right to organise the Government, which 
consists of a Minister of State, who is President of the Government, and of at 
least three Directors-General. The Cabinet, appointed July, 1926, is 
composed as follows : — 

Minister of State and President of Government — M. Pech. 

Director-General of Justice and Home Affairs. — M. Dnmmt, 

Director-General of Public JVorhi, Trade and Indi{>stry. — M. Olemang. 

Direitor-General of Finance and Social Welfare. — M. Dupong, 

Besides the Government there is a Council of State. It deliberates on 
proposed laws and hills, on amendments that might he proposed ; it also gives 
administrative decisions and expresses its opinion regarding any other 
yiestion referred to it by the Grand Duke or by the Law. The Council of 
State is composed of 15 members chosen for life by the sovereign, who also 
chooses a president among them each year. 

On September 28, 1919, a Referendum was taken in Luxemburg to decide 
on the political and economic future of the country. Those entitled to vote 
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were men and women of 21 (voten on tlie register, 127,775 ; actnal voters, 
90,984). Tlie voting resulted as follows : — for the reigning Grand Duch<'Ss, 
66,811 ; for the continuance of the Nassau- Rraganza djna'-ty under another 
Grand Duchess, 1,286 ; for another dynasty, 889 ; for a Re[)ublic, 16,885 ; 
for an ecoi omic union with France, 60,133 ; for an ec'-nomic union with 
Belirium, 22,242. But France refused in hiveur ot Belgium to consider the 
possibility of an economic union, ai d riegotiatiotis to this end between 
Belguim and Luxeniherg were concluded on December 22, 1921, when the 
Chamber of the Grand Duchy passed a Bill for the economic union between 
Belgium and Luxemhu g. The Agi'eement, which is for 50 years provides 
for the disappearance of the customs barrier between the two countries and 
the use of Belgian currency in the Grand Duchy. It came into force on 
May 1, 1922. 

Area and Population. — Luxemburg has an area of 999 square miles, 
and a population (December 1922) of 260,767 (132, u23 males and 128,744 
females). Ot these 227,331 were citizens and 33,436 foreigners. The popula- 
tion is CJatholic, save (1922) 2,830 Protestants, 1,358 lews, and 162 belonging 
to other sects. The chief town, Luxemburg, has 47,559 (1922) inhabitants. 
Other towns are Rsch a Alz, the centi'e of the mining district, 21,208 
inhabitants; Diflerdange, 13,129 inhabitants Dudelang^-, 10,311 inhabit- 
ants : Runieliinge, 4,639 inhabitants ; and Diekiich, 3,755 inbabitants 

Instruction* — Education is compulsory tor all children between the 
age.- ol 6 and 13 ; the system of edutation is modelled on that of Belgium. 
In 1926 the piimary schools bad 979 teachers (480 women); there are 25 
higher elementary schools, 3 classical schools, 2 commercial and industiial 
colleges, 2 giris’ colleges, a technical -chool, a teachers’ training college (male 
and female), a mining school, a college of agriculture, and an academy of 
music. 


Einance* — Estimated revenue and expenditure (including extraordinary) 
for six years (in francs) • — 


- 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Revenue 

Expexiditnrf 

lh7,940,724 

168,175,962 

148,701, 916 
122.941,488 

127,898..518 

136,176,957 

171,477,847 

170,584.434 

1 

203 810.001 
216.190 186 

270,249 1 92 
26 1, -(85, 689 


The debt on December 31, 1926, amounted to 459,600,609 trancs. 

The armed forces of ti<e State number 250 men. 

Production and Industry. — Agriculture is carried on by about 90,000 
of the population (about 86 per cent.) ; 394,000 acres were under cultivation 
in 1926. The principal crops are oats and potatoes. 

A'jcording to the latest census (Dc« ember 1, 1926), the country possesses 
18,828 hoises, 100,925 head of cattle, 120,928 p^gs, 9,993 sheep, and 10,663 
goats. 

The mining and metallurgical industries are the moat important. The 
following table sh<»ws production and value for four years : — 


Tear 

Iron ore 

Cast iron 

Steel 

Value of 
iron ore 

Vflliie of 
eaht iron 

Value of 
steel 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 . 

1927 . 

nil trie tons 
5,333,580 
6.578, 192 
7.756 240 
7,244,278 

metri'’ tms 
2,167,170 
2,368,258 
‘ 2,569,161 
2,723,359 

1 

metric ton.*. 
1,8^0,800 
2,080,624 
2, 31,437 
2,470,172 

francs 

79,189,989 

131,983,0i>2 

frriiics 

760,1^3,128 

727,385,80.1 

1,217,435,860 

fr.inc.i 
821,190,542 
835,1 11, h49 
1,186,125,520 


N N 2 
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The number of blast furnaces in each of the above years was ^7, employ- 
ing 6,650 workers in 1926, 6,222 in 1925, and 5,165 in 1924; the wages 
paid being 66,271,858 francs, 49,662,047 francs, and 38,316,626 francs. 
There were 7 steel works, and the number of workers were 2,734 in 1926, 
2,638 in in 1925, and 2,208 in 1924, who received in wages 26,460,789 francs, 
20,858,897 francs, and 16,357,080 in the three years respectively. 

ComnninicatioilS- — In 1926 there were 342 miles of railway, and 699 
miles of telegraph line with 1,826 miles of wire, and 417 telegraph offices. 
There were also 54 telephone systems with 1,120 miles of line and 10,627 miles 
of wire. In 1925 there were 139 post-offices, through which there passed 
11,577,000 letters and 3,840,000 post-cards, &c. 

Currency* —On August 2, 1924, a decree was passed authorising the 
emission of nickel pieces of 1 and 2 francs to a total of 3 million francs, to 
replace the notes created by the law of Nov, 28, 1914 and the decree of 
Dec. 11, 1918. On January 1, 1926, there were 139,633 depositors in the 
State Savings Bank, with a total of 206,761,467 fi'ancs to their credit, com- 
pared with 200,781 depositors with 181,183,007 francs on January 1, 1926. 

Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Litxemburo in Geeat Beitain. 

Gka>rg6 d! Affaires , — ^Vacant (March, 1928). 

2. Of Geeat Beitain in Luxembtteq. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Elenipotentiary, — Rt. Hon. Lord 
Granville (British Ambassador at Brussels), June 27, 1922, 

Consul , — Norbert Le Gallais. 


Books of Eefereuce. 

officiel. Published by the Commission Perman’ente de Statistique, Luxemburg, 
Belgium and Holland, including the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg. 16th ed. 

Leipzig, 1910. 

Bonnardot(F,), Les Archives de I’lEtat de Luxembourg. Vol. 41 of Publications of 
the History Section of the Luxemburg Institute. 1890. 

Galmes (A.), Das Geldsystem des Grossherzogfcums Luxemburg. Munich, 1907, — Der 
Zollauschluss des Grossherzogtums Luxemburg an Deutschland (1842-1918). 2 vols, 
Luxemburg, 1919. 

Casey (B. J.), The Land of Haunted Castles (Luxembourg). London, 1926. 

Eysohen, Luxemburg. In Baud IV. of Marquardsen's Handbuch des oflfentlichen Rechts. 
Eltz (J. V. d.), Aus Luxembnrgs Vergangenheit und Gegenwart. Trier, 1891. 

Pozsruore (T. H.), In Purser Ardenne. London, 1906. 

Perfc(M. A,),Luxemburgiajia. Bu8sum,1892.-^chetsenuit Luxembourg, Hoarleui, 1894. 

P/lips (H.). Das luxemburger Land. Aachen, 1895 

Putnam (Ruth), Luxemburg and her neighbours. London, 1918. 

Eemisek (J .), Le Grand-Duch6 de Lnxembourg. — Vade-Mecum du Tourlste. — Touring- 
Club de Belgique. Brussels, 1922. ^ 

B^niaicb (G.), The Grand Duchy of Luxembourg and its People. London, 1913. 

Weroehe (N* van), Kurze Goschichte des Luxemburger Landes. Luxemburg, 1909. 


MEXICO. 

(Republioa Mexioana.) 

Constitution and G-ovemment. 

Mexico was annexed to the Spanish Crown by conquest in 1521, and for 
three centtuies continued to he governed by Spain. In all 62 Spanish 
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Viceroys ruled the Courts, from Antonio de Mendoza (1536-1550) to Juan 
O’Donoju (1821-1822). In 1810 the rule of the Spanish Viceroys had become 
so tyrannical that it caused an outbreak headed by the patriot priest Miguel 
Hidalgo, who on September 16, 1810, proclaimed the Independence of Mexico. 
On May 19, 1822, General Augustin Iturbide declared himself Emperor of 
Mexico, but in 1824 he had to nee, and the Republic was established. Several 
Presidents (Felix Fernandez Victoria, 1824-28, w'as the first) ruled the 
destinies of the countiy with more or less severity until 1864, when the 
throne of Mexico was offered to Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian of Austria. 
He was shot in 1867, and Benito Juarez, who had been President in the 
northern part of the countiy, took the reins of government. He was followed 
by Lerdo de Tejada, who in 1876 fled, and General Porfirio Diaz (died July 2, 
1915) made his entry into Mexico City. He ruled the country with the 
exception of four years (1880-4, General Manuel Gonzalez) until May 25,1911, 
when he presented his resignation to Congress. On November 6, 1911, Sehor 
Francisco I, Madero assumed oflfice as President and ruled until February, 
1913, when a coup d'etat took place, resulting in the President’s murder 
(February 23, 1913) and his replacement by General Victoriano Huerta. 

Civil war broke out in April, 1913, and on July 15, 1914, Huerta 
resigned. The internal discord continued until December, 1915, when 
most of the Ameiican and European States recognized Senor Carranza as 
head of the Government of Mexico. In May 1920, civil war broke out again : 
Carranza fled from the capital, and was shortly afterwards killed. General 
Adolfo de la Huerta was elected Provisional President in May, 1920, and in 
September, 1920, the presidential elections returned General Alvero Clbregon. 

rresident . — Plutarco Elias Calles. (Elected July 6, 1924.) 

A new Constitution, amending the Constitution of 1857, was promul- 
gated on February 5, 1917. By its terms Mexico is declared a federative 
republic, divided into States, each of which has a right to manage its 
own local affairs, while the whole are bound together in one body politic 
by fundamental and constitutional laws. The powers of the supreme 
Government are divided into three branches, the legislative, executiye, and 
judicial. The legislative power is vested in a Congress consisting of a House of 
Representatives and a Senate, and the executive in a President. Representa- 
tives, who must be at least 25 years of age, are elected for two years by 
universal suffrage at the rate of one member for 60,000 inhabitants. The 
Senate consists of fifty-eight members, two for each State, of at least thirty 
years of age, who are returned in the same manner as the deputies. The 
members of both Houses receive salaries of 6,000 dollars a year. The 
President is elected by direct popular vote in a general election, and holds 
office for four years. By a law of November, 1926, be may be elected for a 
second, but not consecutive term. Failing the President, Congress acts as 
an electoral college for the election of a successor. If the vacancy occurs 
during the first half of the President’s term of office, Congress chooses a pro- 
visional President and arranges for new elections ; if the vacancy occurs in 
the second term, Congress chooses the President for the remainder of the 
term. The Session of Congress is to be from September 1 to December 31. 
During the recess there is a Permanent Committee consisting of fourteen 
Senators and fifteen Representatives appointed by the respective Houses. 

According to the law of April 13, 1917, the administration is carried on, 
under the direction of the President and a Council, by seven Secretaries of 
State (Foreign Affairs, Interior, Finance and Public Credit, War and 
Marine, Communications and Public Works, Industry and Commerce, and 
Labour and Agriculture), and four Departments of State (Judicial, Educa- 
tional, Statistics, and Public Health). 
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Local Goveenment. 

Mexico is divided into twenty-eight States, one Federal District, and 
two Territories. Each separate State has its own internal constitution, 
government, and laws ; but inter-State customs duties are not permitted, 
though State taxes are levied. Each State has its governor, legislature, 
and jn(li(*ial officers popularly elected under rules similar to those of the 
Federation. The Goveinois of the Fedeial District and the Territories are 
appointed by the President. All the States of the Mexican Union have 
their own sjjecial codes based, more or less, on tliose of the Ff'deral 
District ; but at the same time they must publish and enforce laws issued 
by the Federal Government. 

Area and Population. 


The population of the census of 1921 is shown in the following’ table. 
The capitals of the States and districts «re in hra'*kets. 


States and Territories 

Area, in 

Cenhus Po]iulaiii*n 

, 1921 


square miles 

Males. 

Pt males 

Total 

AgxiaseaUeutes (Agiiascalientes). 

2,969 

51,031 

56,950 

107.581 

Baja Caldornia (La Paz) 

58,338 

34.191 

28,64u 

62,831 

Cdinpectie (Oampt-che) 

18,089 

37.995 

38 424 

7n,419 

Ohiapaa (Tuxtla. Gutierrez) . 

27,627 

209.257 

212,487 

421,744 

Chihuahua (Chiuuahua) 

90,O‘t6 

201.978 

199,644 

401,622 

Coah.Miia (Saltillo) .... 

63,786 

196,748 

196,732 

393,480 

Colima (Colima) ... 

2,272 

44,198 

47,551 

91,749 

Disttuo Federal (Mexico) . 

578 

409.738 

496.H25 

906.063 

DuraniiO (r)urang<») 

42,272 

1o0,496 

170 270 

836,706 

Guaiiajiiato (G anajuato) . 

10,950 

418,135 

442 229 

860.864 

Guemro (Chilpancingo) 

25,279 

27'-, 71" 

290,126 

566,836 

Hidalgo (Pachi.ca) 

8,687 

304,034 

318,207 

622,241 

Jalisco (Guadalajara) .... 

33 492 

574 245 

617,71^ 

1,191,967 

Mexico (Toluca) 

9,230 

433,455 

451,162 

884 017 

Miehoacian (Morelia) .... 

22,«21 

454,843 

4Su,n0H 

089,849 

Morelos (Gnenidvaca) , 

1,895 

51,153 

52,2 '7 

103,440 

Naxarit (T*pic) . 

; 10,953 

80,1)29 

82,470 

162,499 

Nnevn I.edii (M<mterrey) . 

' 26,032 

165,557 

170,855 

336,412 

Oaxaca (Oaxaca) ..... 

1 85,689 

475,854 

60u,161 

976,005 

Puebla (Puebla) 

12.992 

494,685 

680,320 

1,024,4*55 

Quer4taro (Quer^taro) .... 

1 4,498 

107,420 

112,‘^ll 

220,231 

Quintana Roo (Payo Obi-spo) , 

19.270 

6,217 

4,749 

10,966 

Sail Luis (San Lula Potosi) , 

24.004 

216 547 

229,184 

445,«»81 

Sinaloa (Cnhscan) .... 

Sonora (HeruiosUlo) . 

27,557 

1 76,633 

166,863 

139,298 

174,402 

13\829 

341,265 

275,127 

Tabasco (Villa Hennosa) . 

1 10,374 

108.495 

106,942 

210,437 

Tamaulipa-. (Ciudad Victoria) 

30,831 

147,f 95 

139,209 

286, «04 

Tlaxcala (Tiaxcala) 

1,534 

88,840 

90.230 

17", 670 

Veracruz (Julapa) .... 

27.880 

676,796 

583.139 

1,159,035 

TucatAn (M4r>da) .... 

15,939 

179,li'5 

179,116 

358,221 

Zacatecas (Zacatecas) . 

24,471 

186.527 

193,802 

879,329 

Islands 

1.675 

1 600 

84 

684 

Grand Total . 

‘ 767,198 

7 003,78& 

7,330,995 

14,334,780 


Of the population in 1921, 7,003,785 were male and 7,830.995 were 
female, 4,179,449 were Indian, 8,504,661 of mixed race, 1,404,718 pure 
white. 144,01^4 of unknown racial origin, and 101,958 foreigners. There 
were 93,341 physical and mental defectives in 1921. 

Of the foreign-born residents 26 675 were from Spain, 21,740 from the 
United States, 17,473 from Guatemala, 14,813 from Ghina, 3,347 from 
Germany, and 3,229 from Great Britain. 
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The moveraent of population for four years is given as follows : — * 



Marriages 

Birtlis 

Deaths 

Immigrants 1 

Emigrants 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

17,932 

18 956 
22,092 1 

110,767 

12H,6^6 

183 398 

112, ‘‘08 
102,958 
110,531 

90,8.59 i 

132,806 

150 507 1 

1J7,SSG j 

63,145 

93 587 
Sl,7o7 


The chief cities, 1921, are :~Mt^xico (cajntal), 906,063 ; Puebla, 95,535 ; 
Guadalajara, 143,376; San Luis Potosi, 57,353; Leon, 53,639 ; Monterey, 
88,458 ; Pachuca, 40,802; Zacatecas, 15,462; Guanajuato, 19,408 ; Merida, 
79,225 ; Queretaro, 30,073 ; Morelia, 31,148 ; Oaxaca, 27,792 ; Orizaba, 
39,563; Aguascalientes, 48,041; Saltillo, 40,451 ; Durango, 39,09t ; 
Chihuahua, 87,078 ; Vera Cruz, 54,225 ; Toluca, 34,265 ; Celaya, 24,035. 

Eeligion, Instruction, and Justice. 

The prevailing religion is the Roman Catholic, but according to the new 
Con''titutinn of 1917, the Church is separated fiom the State, and there is 
toleration of all other religions. No ecclesiastical body can acquire landed 
property. There are 7 archbishops and 23 bishops. In 1926 all foreign 
priests weie espelled, and the propeity of the Chuich declared to belons to 
the State, li. 1921, there weie 13,921,226 Roman Catholics; 73,951 
Protestants; 22,718 of other faiths; 208,836 of unknown faith. 

Education is free and compuisoiy, au»t, according to the Constitution 
of 1917, secular. In the Federal District and in the Territories education 
is controlled by the National Government ; elsewhere the State authorities 
regulate education. The Federal capital is the seat of the National Uni- 
versity of Mexico, re-organised in 1910 (6,186 students in 1925) Anoiher 
University, the National University of the South east, was e^tablished at 
Merida (Yucatan) iu 1922. The University of Guadalajara (first founded in 
1792, closed 1860) was reopened on October 12, 1925, Total number of 
students in all the universities on July 31, 1925, 11,071. In 1923 the 
Republic had 14,231 primary schools (of which 13,487 were public schools), 
with 1,187,407 pupils, and 20,910 teachers. In 1926 there were 3,000 rural 
schools with an enrolment of 143 435 children and aveiage attend nee of 
117,673. Tne Federal Government maintained in 1926 426 day primary 
schools with an eniolnient of 42,957 pupiis, of whom 27,216 were bnys and 
15,742 were girls There are also 61 normal schools, 20 law schools, 31 
medical schools, 12 engineenug schools, and 107 te -hnical schools^ with 78,403 
students and 7,247 teachers. Expenditure on education in 1923, 24,473,065 
dollars. 

The judicial power, which is entirely distinct from and independent of the 
executive, consists of the Supreme Court, with 11 judges chosen for a period 
of four years, nine Circuit Courts, with 3 judges, and District Courts, with 
44 judges. After 1923 judges are to be apjiointed for life. The Federal 
District has a Higher Court of Justice composed of 14 magistrates ; 10 civil, 
8 penal aud 8 correctional judges In Tlalpam and Xochimilco there are 
Judges of First Instance with mixed jurisdiction, and TacuV)aya has one civil 
judge and one penal. Popular Junes are part of the juditial system. The 
General Congress appoints the magistrates of the. Higher Court, the civil, 
penal, and correctional judges, and the Judges of First Insiance. In the 
Territoiies there is a Judge of First Instance and a magistrate with authority 
of Second Instance, appointed like the others. 
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Local Govkenment. 

Mexico is divided into twenty-eight States, one Federal District, and 
two Territories. Each separate State has its own internal constitution, 
goveniruent, and laws ; but inter-State customs duties are not permitted, 
though State taxes are levied. Each State has its governor, legislature, 
and judi<‘ial officers popularly elected under rules similar to those of the 
Federation. The Goveinois of the Federal Distnct and the Territories are 
appointed by the President. All the States of the Mexican Union have 
their own s]>eeial codes based, more or less, on those of the Federal 
District ; but at the same time they must publish and enforce laws issued 
by the Federal (Government. 

Area and Population. 


The population of the census of 1921 is shown in the following' table. 
Tbe capitals of the States and districts Are in brackets. 


States and Territories 

Area, in 
square miles 

Censu 

Male.s. 

s Populaii'Ui 

Pf males 

1921 

Total 

AgnaseaUeutes (Aguascalientes). 

2,060 

51,031 

55,950 

107,581 

Baja Calitornia(l.a Paz) 

58.338 

34,]91 

28,640 

02,831 

Campeche (Camp^'che) 

18,089 

8T.905 

38 424 

7u,4l9 

Chiapas (Tuxtla Gutierrez) . 

27.527 

200.257 

212,487 

421,744 

Ghihuahua (Chiuiiahua) 

90.03C 

201.978 

199,644 

401,022 

CoaliMila (Saltillo) .... 

63,786 

190,748 

196,732 

303,480 

Colima (Culima) 

2,272 

44,1 08 

47,551 

91,740 

Distrito Federal (Mexico) . 

578 

409,738 

496,S25 

900.003 

Durango (iMirangn) 

42.272 

160,496 

170 270 

836,706 

Gaanajoato (G an^inato) . 

10,950 

418,135 

442 229 

860.804 

Guerrero (Chilpancingo) 

25,279 

27«',71" 

290,126 

506,836 

Hidalgo (Pachi.ea) .... 
Jalisco ((j-uadalajara) .... 

8.637 

304,034 

818,207 

622,241 

33 492 

574.245 

617,712 

1,191,957 

M6xico (Toluca) 

9,230 

483,455 

451,102 

884 617 

Michnacaan (Mitrelia) , 

22,621 

45w,84S 

48i> 006 

939, b49 

Morelos (Gnem.4vaca) . . i 

1,895 

51,153 

62,2'7 

103, MO 

Na' ant (Tf-pic) 1 

10,958 

80,ii29 

82,470 

102,499 

Nuevo I (Monterrey) . 

25,032 

105,557 

170,855 

330,412 

Oaxaca (Oaxaca) ..... 

36,689 

475,854 

500,161 

976,005 

Puebla (Puehla) .... 

12,992 

494,63-> 

630.320 

1,024,955 

Querdraro <Qut*r6taro) .... 

4,493 

107,420 

112,m1 

220,231 

Quintana Roo (Payo Obispo) . 

19,270 

6,217 

4,749 

10,966 

San Luis Potc»sl (San Luis Potosi) 

24,004 

216 547 

229,134 

445,081 

Sinaloa (Ouhacan) .... 

27,557 

166,863 

174,402 

3 a, 265 

Sonora (HermosUlo) .... 

76,633 

139,298 

13'>,829 

276,127 

Tabasco (Villa Hermoaa) . 

10,374 

108.4M6 

106,942 

210,437 

Tamaulipa- (Ciudad Victoria) 

80,831 

147,' 95 

139,200 

286,904 

Tlaxcala (Tlaxcala) 

1,534 

88,340 

90.230 

17-,570 

Veracniz (Jivlai»a) .... 

TucatAn (M6nda) 

27,880 

576,796 

683.139 

1,159,985 

15,9.39 

179,105 

179,110 

308,221 

Zacatecas (Zacatecas) . 

24,471 

186,527 

193,802 

879,320 

Islands .... 

Grand Total . 

1,675 

600 

84 

684 

767,198 

7 008,785 

7,880,995 

14,334,780 


Of the population in 1921, 7,003,786 were male and 7,880.996 were 
female, 4,179,449 weie Indian, 8,604,661 of mixed race, 1,404,718 pure 
white. 144,0t^4 of unknown racial origin, and 101,958 foreigners. There 
were 93,341 physical and mental defectives in 1921. 

Of the foreign- born residents 26 676 were from Spain, 21,740 from the 
TTnited States, 17,473 from Guatemala, 14,813 from China, 3,347 from 
Germany, and 3,229 from Great Britain. 
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The movement of population for four years is given as follows : — 



Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Iimuigrants 

ElniigTaiits 

1022 

17,932 

116,707 

112, sCS 

90,859 

68,145 

1028 

18.056 

12.H,6^6 

102,958 

132,806 

11*^.097 

1924 

22,092 

1S8 898 

110,531 

150 607 

03 637 

1925 

— ' 

— 

— 

1 -'7,886 

81.7o7 


The chief cities, 1921, are : — Mexico (capital), 906,063 ; Puebla, 96,535 ; 
Guadalajara, 143,376; San Luis Potosi, 57,363; Leon, 53,639 ; Monterey, 
88,458 ; Pachuca, 40,802; Zacatecas, 15,462; Guanajuato, 19,408 ; Merida, 
79,226 ; Queretaro, 30,073 ; Morelia, 31,148 ; Oaxaca, 27,792 ; Orizaba, 
39,663 ; Agnascalientes, 48,041; Saltillo, 40,451; Durango, 39,0 j^ 1 ; 
Chihuahua, 37,078 ; Vera Cruz, 54,225 ; Toluca, 34,265 ; Celaya, 24,035. 

Eeligion, InstructioE, and Justice. 

The prevailing religion is the Roman Catholic, but according to the new 
Constitution of 1917, the Church is separated from the State, and there is 
toleration of all other religions. No ecclesiastical body can acquire landed 
property. There are 7 archbishops and 23 bishops. In 1926 all foreign 
piiests weie expelled, and the propeity of the Chuich declared to belong to 
the Slate. Ill 1921, there were 13,921,226 Roman Catholics; 73,951 
Protestants; 22,718 of other faiths; 208,836 of unknown faith. 

Education is free and compulsory, anil, acconling to the Constitution 
of 1917, secular. In the Federal District and in the Territories education 
is controlled by the National Government ; elsewhere the State authorities 
regulate education. The Federal capital is the seat of the National Uni- 
versity of Mexico, re-orgsnised in 1910 (6,186 students in 1925) Anoiher 
IJnivoraity, the National University of the South east, was e.stablished at 
Mdrida (Yucatan) iu 1922. The University of Guadalajara (first founded in 
1792, closed 1860) was reopened on October 12, 1926. Total number of 
students in all the universities on July 31, 1925, 11,071. In 1923 the 
Republic had 14,231 primary schools (of which 13,487 were public schools), 
with 1,187,407 pupils, and 20,910 teachers. In 1926 there were 3,000 rural 
schools With an enrolment of 143 435 cldldren and aveiage attend nee of 
117,673. Tue Federal Government maintained in 1926 426 day primary 
schools with an eniolment of 42,957 pupiis, ol whom 27,216 were boys and 
16,742 were girls There are also 51 normal schools, 20 law schools, 31 
medical schools, 12 engineering schools, and 107 to -hnical schools, with 78,408 
students and 7,247 teachers. Expenditure on education in 1923, 24,473,065 
dollars. 

The judicial power, which is entirely distinct from and independent of the 
executive, consists of the Supreme Coui*t, with 11 judges chosen for a period 
of four years, nine Circuit Courts, with 3 judges, and District Courts, with 
44 judges. After 1923 judges are to he ap[»ointed for life. The Federal 
District has a Higher Court of Justice composed of 14 magistrates ; 10 civil, 
8 penal and 8 rorrectional judges In Tlalpam and Xochimilco there are 
Juiiges of First Instance with mixed jurisdiction, and TiicuViaya has one civil 
judge and one penal. Popular juries are part of rhe judicial system. The 
General Congrc>s appoints the magistrates of the, Higher Court, the civil, 
penal, and correctional judges, ami the Judges of First Instance. In the 
Territories there is a Judge of First Instance and a magistrate with authority 
of Second Instance, ai)pointed like the others. 
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Federal Finance. 


The ordinary receipts and expenditure for four years : — 



1925 

1026 

19271 

1928 1 

Kevenue 

Expenditure 

gold pesos 
2SC,899,872 
291,863,677 

gold pesos 
882,000,000 
355,800,000 

gold pesos 

308.000. 000 

320.000. 000 

gold pesos 
200,000,000 
280,91.0,000 


* Estimates. 


The 1928 budget includes estimates of revenue as follows (gold pesos) : 
customs, 62j 980,000 ; taxes on exploitation of natural resources, 27,800,000 ; 
10 per cent, additional tax, 13,200,000 ; export taxes (principally oil), 
49,030,000; taxes on industry, 49,030,000; Federal stamp tax, 39,400,000. 

On September 1, 1925, the figures for the public debt of Mexico were 
given as follows ; Debts not included in the de la Huerta-Lamonc Con- 
vention of June 16, 1922, capital and interest, 171,445,085 pesos; debts 
included in the Convention, 982,136,776 pesos. Total, 1,153,581,860 pesos. 

The service of the debt during the year 1928 will absorb 42 per cent, of 
the budgetary revenue. Beginning January 1, 1928, Mexico is obligated to 
pay in interest under the International Agreement 30,353,687 pesos, and 
in amortisations 33,989,580 pesos; other obligations derived from the 
agreement total 3,626,029 pesos for interest and 22,058,817 pesos in 
amortisations. Grand total, including commissions and exchange differences 
is put at 94,238,063 pesos. Obligations due abroad and not included in the 
agreement total 23,524,616 pesos, making total foreign obligations of 
117,762,680 pesos (equal to 58,881,840 U.S. dollars). 


Defence. 

Every citizen is compelled to serve in the active army or in the National 
Guard. Supreme command is vested in the President, who exercises it 
through the Secretary for War. The active army consists of 50 battalions 
of infantry, 30 regiments of cavaliy, 2 regiments of military police, 2 maiine 
corps, 4 regiments of artillery and 3 detached companies. Its strength in 
1926 was 13,100 ofiBicers and 46,000 other ranks. Military education is 
provided at a military college and in officers* training schools. A school of 
aviation has been established, and the organisation of an air force is in 
progress. 

The Navy, which is little more than a police force, consists of a coast 
defence vessel Anahuae of 3,162 tons, purchased in 1924, and the gunboats 
Braw and Agua BtuIxl. There is also an armed transport Progreso and 
some smaller vessels. 


Production and Industry. 

Mexico is well suited for agriculture. In the tropical regions, in the 
mountain valleys, and on the great central plateau are millions of acres of 
virgin soil and millions more which have been barely skimmed by the 
antiquated methods of agriculture in vogue. 

Cultivated lands, 30,027,500 acres; pastoral lands, 120,444,200 acres: 

43,938,200 acres. Principal products in 1926 were maize 
(2,077,001 metno tons), sugar (194,700 tons), sugar cane (4,640,439 tons), 
tons), wheat (278,800 tons), coffee (27,349 tons), beans 
(173,920 tons), tobacco (9,187 tons), alfalfa (1, 620,490 tons). There were 286 
tobacco lactones in the Republic. The cotton production was 85,869, 494 kilos. 
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Timber lands are estimated to extend over 25,000,000 acres and to contain 
pine, spruce, cedar, mahogany, logwood, and rosewood. 

Live-stock in 1924 : Cattle, 2,187,867 ; horses, 391, S67 5 mules, 322,593 ; 
sheep, 1,728,216 ; goats, 2,865,5i0; and pigs, 1,759,600. 

The chief Mexican oil-fields may be grouped in five districts : — (1) the 
Ebano district, about 40 miles west of Tampico (largely the property of the 
Mexican Petroleum Company) ; (2) the Panuco district, including the 
Topila region ; (3) the Huastica district, south of Tampico, in which the famous 
‘ Oasiano,* ' Cerro Azul,’ and * Potrero del Llano ’ wells occur ; (4) the Tux- 
pam district, including the Furbero region, south-west of Tuxpam ; and (5) 
the Tehuantepec-Tabasco district, in the neighbourhood of Minititlan. The 
fields actually in exploration occupy a surface of 62,175 acres. 

Petroleum was produced as follows: In 1920, 163,540,000 baiiels ; m 
1921, 193,397,687 barrels ; in 1922, 182,278,657 barrels ; in 1923, 1^9»584,856 
barrels ; in 1924, 139,678,294 barrels ; in 1925 116,514,700 barrels; in 1926, 
90,420,973 barrels. Of the 1926 output, 82,687,681 barrels were exported ; 
55,364,454 barrels went to the United States and 3,402,496 to countnes in 
Western Europe. There is a total of 2,005 storage tanks with a total 
capacity of 83,806,856 barrels. Mexico has the two largest petroleum 
refineries in the world, with capacities of 118,220 and 140,000 barrels re- 
spectively. With the decline of crude oil production from her own wells, 
Mexico began to import crude oil in 1926 for refining. 

Mining is the principal industry in Mexico. It is earned on in 24 of the 
31 States and Territories, nearly all the mines yielding silver either alone or 
in combination with other ores. The following table shows the quantities 
of mineral products for three years: — 


Metals 

1925 

1926 

1927^ 

Gold . 
Silver . 
Copper . 
Lead 

Zinc 

Antimony 
Mercury 
Arsenic 
Amorphous £ 

f 

1 A 

Elios 

24,641 

2,889,962 

61,836,155 

171,767,429 

46,770,148 

1,398.493 

38,721 

4,192,611 

6,889,226 

Kilos 

24,033 

3,067,268 

63,763,192 

210,794,304 

105,366,568 

2,614,444 

45,416 

6,468,224 

4,434,548 

Kilos 

22,500 

3,110,000 

66,474,000 

238,503,000 

1.707.000 
78,000 

8.205.000 

6.510.000 


> Preliminary. 


Coal is produced only in the State of Coahuila (800,000 tons in 1926). 
Opals are mined in Quer^taro. 

In 1926 the 146 cotton textile factories had 30,500 looms, 780,000 
spindles, consumed 41,600 metric tons of cotton and employed 43,199 
workers. 


CoBunerce. 

The trade of Mexico for 6 years is shown as follows ; — 



1022 

1923 

1924 

; 1925 

1926 

Imports 

Exports 

pesos 

808,808,866 
944,546,019 j 

pesos 

815,108,580 
668,471,444 ! 

pesos 

821,871,605 

614,712,516 

pesos 

890,996,172 

682,484,882 

pesos 

381,268,040 

691,769,780 
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The principal items of imports and exports were as follows in. 1926 (in 
pe'sos) : — 


Imports 

I Value 

Exports 

Value 

Animal prodiuts . 
Vt-getai'le products 
Min-'ral products . 
Textiles and manufac- 
tun s . 

Che < icalphaimaceutical 
]>rod cts . 

Spimuoi.s beverages , 
Pai>erand manofact’Tes 
M -M h nery and apparatus 
Ve ic es . 

Arms «nd explosives . 
Miscellaneous . 

48,080,093 

62 945,948 
77,910,993 

50.318,248 

24,102, m 
3,847 918 

11 743 075 

44 49-,6l5 
28,921,990 
5,120,192 
23,873,867 

Animal products . 

V getJiblc products 

Mi< etal pn ducts . 
Miscellaneous 

1 

14,109, <569 

147, ^)G-, 341 

52 1 788,076 
5,250,453 

1 

1 

1 

Total . . 

381,263,010 

Total 

091,709,739 


The diainbuli'-n ut imports and exports tor 2 years among principal 
connlrie« T\as as follow'- (in pesos) : — 


Country 

Imports 

Exports 

1925 

1926 

1025 

1926 

Great Britain . 

Unite 1 States , 
Prance 

Spam 

Germany . 
Switzerland 

Holland . 

80 665,854 
274,495,561 
20,'<07,ol5 
8,1,31,881 

29 867,999 
4,141 746 
1,164,234 

28,245,009 
21)8.622 421 
17,oo8, 35 
7,683,646 

28 07^710 
3,380,705 
1,844,966 

44,686 677 
611), 862.6 14 
11,843,292 
1.018 617 
38,018,743 

10,751.731 

49,444.020 

401,0‘44,975 

16,'»20,427 

1 708,089 
31,467,035 
6,484 
12,647,825 


The pruicipH-J articieM ot coiijuteice between Uie Un ted Kingdom and 
Mexico f-r 1926 (according to Board of Trade Returns) were as follows: — 
Imports from Mexico: petroleum spirit, 3 <6,140/.; fuel oil, 2,158,047/.; 
lamp oil, 407,986/ lubricat»ng oil, 251,169/. Exports to Mexico: cotton 
piece goods, 738.646/.; other coton goods, 570,111/.; sodium, 94,085/.; 
maohiuery, 225,165/. ; iron and stee', 188,134/. 

Total trade between Mexi<*o and the United Kingdom for 5 years 
(acconling to Board of Trade returns) ; — 


- 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1920 

1927 

Imports from Mexico to U. Kingdom 
Exports to Mexico l!rom U. Kingdom 

& 

6,347,928 

2,751,947 

£ 

5,836,695 
2,444 883 

£ 

6,814,926 

8.136,147 

£ 

6,043,507 

2,771,771 

£ 

5.523,100 

2,201,278 


Shipping and Communications. 

The most important ports are Vera Cruz and Tampico, both on the Gulf 
of Mexico. In 1P26 there entered at all the ports, 8,880 vessels of 
7,167,048 tons, and cleared 8,885 vessels of 7,184,133 tons. 
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In 1909 the main railway lines of Mexico were united in one corporation 
— The National Railways of Mexico. In 1914 this system and practically all 
the private lines were taken over and worked by the government under the 
name ol the Constitutionalist Railways of Mexico. On January 1, 1926, 
this system was returned to the ownn* cor]ioranons. The National Raih\aya 
of Mexico own (1925) 8,200 miles of track and control an additional 322 
miles. There are also 4,676 miles of private line. Total 13,197 miles. 
The Mexican Railway has 620 miles of track. The Tehuantepec Railway 
owns the line (184 miles of track) between Puerto Mexico on the Atlantic to 
Salina Cruz on the Pacific. The Mexico North-Western Railway owns 512 
miles of track. The Southern Pacific Kailway of Mexico has about 1,000 
miles of track, including recently completed lines connecting Nogales, 
Guadelajara and Mexico Citv which promise to accelerate the development 
of the West Coast region. The United Railways of Yucatan have a length 
of 500 miles. A railway between Tuluca and Zitaeuaro (81 miles) has been 
commenced. 

On December 81, 1920, tbe Federal telegraph and telephone lines had 
a length of 25,015 miles of line and 55,304 miles of wire. There were other 
lines belonging to individual States and private persons totalling 17,010 
miles of line and 20,706 miles of wire. There were in 1925 648 telegraph 
offices, 12 telephone offices, 43 telegraph and telephone offices, and 25 
wireless stations. Number of telegraph messages in 1926, internal, 
6,875,366, foreign, 188,079. 

There are about 2,696 post-offices. The post handled, in 1925, 199,898,368 
pieces of mail matter. 

A new wireless station has been established on the Island of Lobos, off the 
coast of Tampico, largely for the purpose of affording the various petroleum 
companies facilities for communicating with vessels while at sea. It is 
provided with powerful apparatus and is able to communicate with the 
wireless stations at Mexico City, Tuxpara, Tampico, Vera Cruz, Progreso, 
Frontera, Mazatlan, Santa Rosalia, La Paz, Queretaro, Monterrey, Saltillo, 
Torreon, and by way of Habana with various stations in the United States. 
A trans-oceanic radio station has also been erected at Chapultepac Park, 
Mexico City. 

Banking and Credit. 

On June 30, 1923, the banks of the Republic had in circulation notes to 
the value of 76,047,486 pesos. 

On September 1, 1925, the National Bank of Mexico was established 
with an authorised capital of 100,000,000 gold pesos, of which 63,000,000 
pesos was paid up by October 31, 1927. Under Article 28 of the Constitution 
it has the solo right to issue notes. It now has 25 branches scattered over 
the country. 

Money, Weigkts, and Measures. 

By a decree of April 29, 1925, the monetary unit is the gold peso ox 
dollar, the legal value of which has been fixed at '75 gramme of pure 
gold. There are 20-pcso (called lO-peso, 6-pe.so, 2*60*peso, and 

2-peso gold coins, *900 fine and TOO copper, weighing respectively 16*666§, 
8’333J, 4 166|, 2*083J, and 1'668§ grammes. In 1919 American gold coin 
was decreed to be legal tendei at the fixed rate of 1 dollar for 2 Mexican 
gold pes< s. The silver coins are in den'^minations of 1 peso, 60 and 20 
centavos, with a fineness of 720 milligrams of silver and 280 of copj'cr for 
all the silver coins except the 2-peso, whic.h is *900 fine of silver and TOO of 
copper. The bronze coins are to be in denominations of 20, 10, 6, 2 and 1 
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centavos, and have a composition of 95 per cent, copper, 2*6 per cent, tin, 
and 2*5 per cent. zinc. These coins are restricted legal tender up to 20 
pesos for the silver coins. There are 5-centavo nickel coins. The value 
of the gold peso or dollar in peace time was 24*58 pence. From 1905 to 
1925 the amount coined in Mexico was 383,441,966 pesos gold, 273,534,693 
pesos silver, 1,660,952 pesos nickel, and 5,590,835 pesos bronze; total, 
664,228,446 pesos. To reduce the surplus stock of silver coins the Govern- 
ment during 1927 called in and melted down 860,000 silver pesos ; this 
reduced the discount on silver from 12*5 per cent, to 6 per cent. 

The weights and measures of the metric system were introduced in 
1884 and their use is enforced by law of June 19, 1895, though the old Spanish 
measures are still in use. The old weights and measures were : — 

Weight. 1 libra = 0*46 kilogramme = 1*014 lb. avoirdupois. 

1 arroba = 25 libras = 25 *357 lb. avoirdupois. 

For gold and silver. 1 marco = i libra = 4, 608 granos. 

1 ochava = 6 tomines. 

1 tomin = 12 granos. 

20 granos = 1 French gramme. 

Length. 1 vara = 0 ‘837 metre = 2 ft. 8 A English in. 

1 legua comun = 6,666| varas. 

Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Mexico m Great Britain. 

Envoy and Sehor Don Qilberto Yaleiizaela(1926). 

Second Secretary.— 0. R. Spindola. 

Counsellor. — Sehor S. M. de Alba. 

Commercial Attachi. — Sehor A. M. Baca. 

Consul-General (London).— E. A. Gonzale. 

There are Mexican consulates at Liverpool, Glasgow, Hullj Newcastlo- 
on-Tyne, Cardiff, Birmingham and Belfast. 

2. Of Great Britain in Mexico. 

Envoy and Minister. — E. Ovey, C.M.6., M.V.O. (Appointed hTov, 19, 
1926.) 

Secretaries. — G. A. D. Ogilvie-Forbes and E. A. Walker. 

Naval Attache. — Captain the Hon. A. Stopford, C.M.G., R.N'. 
ConsuUG-eneral. — J. B. Browne. 

Statistical and other Books of Deference concerning Mexico. 

1. Official Publications. 

Memoria del Secretaxio del despacbo de Fomento, &o. Annual. Mexico. 

Mexico : Its Social Evolution- By various writers. 3 vols. Mexico, 1900-04. 

Mexico : A Geographical Sketch. Bureau of American Republics. Washington, 1904. 
Division Tei-ritorial de los Estados Unidos Mexicanos (deals with each State). Mexico, 

in». 

Publications of the National Bureau of Statistics, Mexico City. 

Estadistica Nacional : Organo del Departmnento de la Estadistica Nacionul. Bevista 
quincenal. Mexico City. 

A Handbook of Mexico (compiled by the Geographical Section of the Naval Intelli- 
gence Division), London, 1920. 

La Deuda Exterior de Mexico. Mexico, 1926. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Mexico. (A volume issued by the Pan American Union.) Washington, 1911, 

Bevista Mexicana. Mexico City. Monthly (in English and Spanish). 

Boletm de la sociedad de geografia y estadistica de la Repdblica Mexicana, Mexico. 
Anales de Econdmica, Finanzas, Industriay Oomerclo. Publicodos por la Cdmara. 
Nacional de Comercio de la Ciudad de Mexico. Mexico, 1920. 
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Monograflas Mexlcanas de Arte. 2 vols. Mexico, 1019. 

Baedeker's United States with an Excursion into Mexico. 4th ed. Leipzig, 1909. 
Baerlein (Henry). Mexico, the Land of Unrest. London, 1913. 

Bancroft (H. H.), A History of Mexico. New York. 1916. 

Banning (G. H.), In Mexican Waters. London, 1925. 

Blakeslee (G H.), Mexico and the Caribbean. New York, 1921. 

Brehine (H.)and Staub (W.), Mexico. [Orbis Terrarum Series. Illustrated.] Berlin, 
1025. 

Bustamante (M.), Petroleo en la Repilblica Mexicans. Mexico City, 1917. 

OalcoU (W. H.), Church and State in Mexico, 1822-67. Durham (North Carolina), 1926. 
Carreno (A. M.), Gompendio de la Historia de la Real Hacienda de Nueva Espaha, 
escriio en el aflo de 1794, por D. .Toaquini Maniau. (Sociedad Mexicans de GeograflA y 
Estadistica.) Mexico, 1914. 

Carson (W. E.), Mexico : The Wonderland of the South. (Revised edition.) London, 1914. 
Oleland (R. G., Editor), The Mexican Tear Book. Los Angeles, 1924. 

Creek (G.), The People next door. New York, 1926. 

D’A7pi(U.)t Messico Bergamo, 1924. 

Billon (B. J.), Mexico on the Verge. London, 1921. 

Enofifc (0. R.), Mexico. London, 1909. 

Enriquez (R. de Zayas), Los Estados Unidos Mexicanos, 1877—97. New York, 1899. 
Franck (H. A ), Tramping through Mexico. London, 1916. 

Fyfe (Hamilton). The Real Mexico. London, 1914. 

QiUpatrich (W.), Wanderings in Mexico. London, 1912. 

Goldschmidt (A.), Mexico. Berlin, 1925. 

Hashronck (Louise S.), Mexico from Cortes to Carranza. New York, 1918. 

Hernandez (J. E.), Coleccidn de Docuraentos para la Hi.storia de la Guerra de Inde- 
pendencia de Mexico de 1808 a 1821 6 vols. Mexico, 1877-1882. 

Ing&'soll (R. McA.). In and under Mexico. London, 1924. 

Jones {C. K.), Bibliography of the Mexican Revolution. Washington, 1920. 

Lloyd-Jones (Chester), Mexico and its Reconstruction. London, 1922. 

Lovet (Ernest), L’ExpAdition du Mexique (1861-67). 2 vols. Paris, 1906. 

McBride (G. M.), The Land Systems of Mexico. New York, 1923. 

McCaleb (W. P.), Present and Past Banking in Mexico. New York, 1920, — The Public 
Finance of Mexico. New York, 1922. 

McHugh (U. J.). Modern Mexico. London, 1914. 

McLeish (J. L.), High Lights of the Mexican Revolution. Aurora, 1920. 

Martin (P. F.), Mexico of the Twentieth Century. 2 vols. Londpn, 1007.— Mexico’s 
Treasure House. London, 1906. — Maximilian in Mexico [1861-1867] . London, 1914. 

O' Shaughnessy (E.), Intimate Pages of Mexican History. New York, 1921. 

Pcrigny (Ote. M, de), Les Btats-unis du Mexique. Paris, 1912. 

Pi7?ienf«Z (F.), Obras Completas [on Peoples, Languages, Literature, &c. of Mexico.] 
5 vols. Mexico, 1903-04, 

Prescott (W. H.), History of the Conquest of Mexico. London. (Many editions.) 
Priestlci/ (H. J.), The Mexican Nation ; a history. New York, 1928 
Rippy (F. J.), The United States and Mexico, 1821-1924. London, 1926. 

Ross (B. A.), The Social Revolution in Mexico. New York, 1923. 

Saenz (M.) and Pnestley (H. J.), Some Mexican Problems. London, 1296. 

Sehnitsler (H.), The Republic of Mexico : its Agriculture, Commerce, and Industries. 
London, 1926 

Sierra (J.), Mexico ; Its Social Evolution. 8 vols. [Eng. Trans.]. Mexico, 1906. 
Southmorth (J. R.), The Mines of Mexico. 9 vols. Mexico, 1906.— El Territorio de 
Baja California. [In Spanish and English.] San Francisco, 1899. 

Spence (Lewis), Mexico of the Mexicans. London, 1917. 

Stelzmann(A.), Mexico; Llibeck, 1927. 

Tlmnpson (Wallace), The People of Mexico. New York, 1920. 

Torrente (M.), Histona de la Indopendencia de Mexico. Madrid, 1010. 

Trowbridge (R. D.), Mexico to-day and to-morrow. New York, 1919. 

Vasconcelos (J.) and Gamio (M.), Aspects of Mexican Civilisation. Chicago, 1920. 
Winter (N. 0.), Mexico and her People. Boston, 1928. 


MONACO. 

Prince Louis II, bom July 12, 1870, succeeded Ms father, Prince Albert, 
June 26, 1922. 

Monaco is a small Principality on the Mediterranean, surrounded since 
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1860 by the French Department of Alpes Maritinies except on the side 
towards the sea. From 968 it belonged to the house of Grimaldi. In 1716 
it passed into the female line, Louise Hippolyte, daughter of Antony L, 
heiress of Monaco, marrying Jacques de Goyon Matignon, Count of Thorigny, 
who took the name and arms of Grimaldi. Antony I died in 1731, Louise 
Hippolyte reigning only ten months and dying in 1732. She was succeeded 
by her husband umler the name of Jacques L, who also succeeded Antony 1. 
as Due de Valentin ois, and was in his turn succeeded by his son HonoriusIII. 
This Prince was dispossessed by the French Revolution in 1792, and died in 
1795. ^ In 1814 the Principality was re-established, but placed under the 
protection of the Kingdom of Sardinia by the Treaty of Vienna (1815). 

In 1848 Mentone and Roccabruna revolted, and declared themselves free 
towns ; in 1861 Charles III. ceded his rights over them to France, and the 
Principality thus became geographically an endam of France, when the 
Sardinian garrison was withdrawn and the Protectorate came to an end. 

On January 7, 1911, a Constitution was promulgated, which provides for 
a National Council elected by universal suffrage and scrutin dc liste. The 
Government is carried out under the authority of the Prince by a Ministry 
assisted by a Council of State. The legislative power is exercised by the 
Prince and the National Council, which consists of 21 members elected for 
four years The territory of the Princiy>ality is divided into three communes, 
administered by municipal bodies, in the election ot which women are entitled 
to take part. 

In 1819 the Government adopted a code founded upon the French codes 
a Court ^ of Fnst Instance, as well as a Juge de Paix’s Court. The 
issues its own separate postage-stamps, and has its own flag. 

The small harbour, absolutely sheltered, has an area ot 42 acres, depth 
at entrance 90 feet, and alongside the quay 24 feet at least. The Customs 
duties are the same as in France. 


Population (census January 9, 1923), 
22,153. Towns : Monaco, 2,020; La Condamine, 10,705; Monte Carlo, 

been since 1887 a Roman Catholic bishop. A semi-military 
police force ha^^^ken the place of the ‘guard of honour’ and troops fonricrly 
mamtained. The value of the commerce of the Principality is not stated. 
Ihe revenue is mainly derived from the gaming tables. The annual grant 

mnoroo^or^^ ^ 90,OOOZ., md in 


Consul-General for Monaco in London.—?. Cremieu-Javal, 
Brituh W. Keogh, O.B.E. (residing at Nice).’ 

British Vice-Consul.-— Quy Weir Hogg (residing at Monte Carlo). 


Books op Repebbk-oe. 

Soutnem Prance. 6th ed. Leipzig, 1914. 

Stt^nne(R. de), La Principant6 de Monaco. Paris, 1884, 

f de Monaco. Pans, 1901. 

Tcw>(I (L.), Monaco. Pans, 1905, 
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(Moghreb-bl-Aksa, The Farthest West). 

Reigning* Sultan. 

Sidi Mohammed) third son of Moulay Youssef (reigned 1912-1927), was 
proclaimed Sultau on November 18, 1927, on the death of his father. 

The introduction of Islam into iloro« co about the end of the 7th century 
was followed by an exceedingly confused period, to the latter }»art of which 
belongs the great Arab influx of the 11th cej tury known as the Hilalian 
invosion. This period witnessed the rise and fall of various Arab and 
Berber dynasties, notably the Idi-issids, under whom Fez w’as founded or 
refouiided early in the 9th century, and the Almoravids, the first of whom, 
Youssef Ben Tashhn, founded Marrakesh in 1062, and later extended his 
power over the north of Morocco and into Spain. His dynasty was followed 
by the Almohads (12th and 13th centuries), and the Meiinids (I3th to 
16th centuries), whose decline led up to the establishment of the Sherifian 
dynasties, the Saadians (16th and I7th centuries) and the Alaouis The 
latter claim descent from Ali, ttie son-in-law of the Prophet, through the 
Filali Sherifs of Tafilelt. The present Sultan is the 18tn of this dynasty. 

Government. 

The Empire of Morocco is in principle an absolute monarchy, in which 
the Sultan exercises supreme civil and religious authority ; the latter in his 
capacity of Emir-el-Muminin or Commander of the Faithful. The majority 
of liis subjects are Sunni Moslems of the Malekite school, the teachings of 
which formerly constituted the common law of Morocco. The country is 
now, however, divided into three Zones, in each of whi(*.h a different system 
of government prevails as the outcome of the Protectorate Treaty concluded 
between France and the Sultan at Fez on March 30, 1912, the subsequent 
Oonvontiou between France and Spain of November 27, 1912, and the 
Convention between Great Biitain, France and Spain of December 18, 1923, 
providing for a special Statute in the Tangier Zone lor twelve years. 

The Sultan resides in the French Zone, usually at Rabat, but occasionally 
in one of the other trauitiomil capitals, Fez, MaiTakesli, and Meknes. His 
government, known as the Makhzen, consists of the Grand Vizier, the 
Vizier of Justice, the Vizier of ‘Habous* or Pious Foundations, the Grand 
Vizier’s Delegate for Public Instruction and the Presidents of the Sherifian 
High Court and the Religious Court of Appeal. All effective authority 
is exercised by the Protecting Power, which is represented by a Resident 
General. The latter is Minister of Foreign Affairs to the Sulian and head 
of an elaborate French administration which has its headquarters at 
Rabat and which is divided into departments for Finance, Economic 
Affairs, Public Instruction, etc. The Fren<*h have created a large body 
of modern law in the form of Imperial Edicts or ‘Dahirs’ issued by the 
Sultan but promulgated aud made executory by the Resident General, 
and decrees of minor importance, all of which similarly require French 
appr<-viiL Local administiation is in the hands of native Pashas or Oaids 
and Fiench Controllers. The French civil administration has been made 
independent of military authority in the coastal regions and the Oudjda 
district adjoining Algeria. In other districts it is still subordinate to 
military authority. In the less settled districts in the south-east of the 
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Zone the French control is less direct than elsewhere, and considerable 
authority is vested in the ‘Grand Caids’ or tribal overlords. 

In the Spanish Zone the Sultan’s powers are entirely delegated to a 
Khalifa, whom he chooses from a list of two candidates presented by the 
Spanish Government, and whose administration is controlled by a Spanish 
High Commissioner resident at Tetuan. Spanish authority in the Zone was 
consolidated by successful military operations in the spring of 1927. 
Spain also has treaty rights in a narrow coastal strip at Ifni as well as 
in an area extending south from the river Dra and some distance inland from 
the coast about Cape Juby. She has never established herself effectively in 
the Ifni enclave. The connection of the area south of the Dra with the 
rest of Morocco is tenuous and it merges into the Spanish Bio de Oro 
further south. 

The Tangier Statute came into force on June 1, 1925, but has not yet 
received the adhesion of all the Powers signatory of the Act of Algeciras of 
April 7, 1906. The Zone is permanently neutralised and demilitarised. The 
regime is one of autonomy, and legislative power is vested in an international 
Assembly of 26 members, but the parties to the Statute agreed on certain 
codes which were not to be modified for two years. A Committee of Control, 
composed of the Consuls of the Powers signatory of the Act of Algeciras, is 
invested with a right of veto and certain other powers. The administration 
of the Zone is entrusted to an administrator, an assistant administrator for 
finance, and an assistant administrator for health, etc., who are French, 
British and Spanish respectively for the first six years. The Sultan is 
represented by a Mendoub, who is ex-officio President of the Assembly and 
who deals more particularly with native affairs. 

Frmcih Mesideni Giiterah — Monsieur Theodore Steeg (appointed October 
IX, 1926). 

Spanish High Commissimier.^ General Sanjuijo. 

Khalifahfor Spanish Zone.^Bidi Muley Hassan Ben el Mehedi. 

Mendouh of Tangi&r,--^\ Mohammed Bou Ashreen. 

Administmtor of Tangier Zone , — Monsieur Paul Alberge. 


Area and Population. 


The French Zone comprises the whole of Morocco (except the Ifni 
enclave and the Cape Juby area) from the Atlantic to the Algerian frontier, 
and from the confines of the Sahara to the boundary of the Spanish Zone as 
agreed to in 1912. The Franeo-Spanish boundary has not been fully 
delimited. It follows a generally eastern direction from a point on the 
Atlantic abont 16 miles south of Larache to the river Moulouya, which 
completes the boundary to the Mediterranean. The Spahish Zone comprises 
the* area between this line and the sea, with the exception of the small 
territory around Tanmer which is included in the international zone. The 
southern and eastern boundaries of Morocco being largely indeterminate, no 
exact estimate can be made of the total area, but it may be estimated as 
follows ; — 


French Zone approximately 

Spanish Zone in north ,, 

„ ,, Iftii ,, 

_ „ Cape Juby „ 

Tangier Zone ,, 


) square miles. 


Total . . 


218,525 



INSTRUCTION 


nil 


The native population consists mainly of Islamised Berbers and Arabs 
dating from the great invasions of the Middle Ages. These elements have 
to some extent intermixed with each other and with negro stocks. There 
is a large native Jewish population, mostly in the towns. Since 1912 the 
European element has greatly increased, especially owing to the influx of 
French into the towns of the French Zone and of a fair number of agri- 
cultural settlers, also mostly French. A census of the French Zone taken in 
March, 1926, puts the population at 4,016,882 native Moslems, 107,662 
native Jews and 104,712 foreigners ; total 4,229,146. That of the Spanish 
Zone may be put at something under 1,000,000, and that of the Tangier 
Zone at about 80,000. 

The following table shows the estimated population of the principal 
towns, based in the case of the French Zone on the revised results of the 
1926 census of the population ; — 


- 

Europeans 

Moslems 

Jews 

Total 

French Zone 






Casablanca . 


84,984 

2,134 

19,490 

106,608 

Fez . 


3,659 

70,060 

7,563 

81,172 

Eenitra 


8,901 

. 5,55^ 

477 

9,981 

Marrakesh . 


3,652 

132,898 

12,718 

149,263 

Mazagan 


1,033 

14,141 

8,385 

19,150 

Meknes 


4,928 

18,682 

6,825 

29,980 

Mogador , 


835 

9,830 

7,730 

18,401 

Oudjda , 


8,780 

9,761 

1,445 

19,976 

Ouezzan 


594 

10,952 

1,804 

12,910 

Rabat . 


13,916 

20,452 

S.676 

38,044 

SatFi 


1,395 

21,347 

4,172 

26,914 

Sale 


1,069 

18,090 

1,806 1 

20,965 

Taza 


2,284 

7,217 

105 

9,606 

Spanish Zone 






Alcazar 


1,500 

10,000 

],250 

12,750 

Arzlla « 


1,000 

1,000 

500 

3,100 

Larache 


0,000 

7,600 

2,000 

15,600 

Teluan , 


0,500 

18,000 

4,500 

24,000 

Tangier 


10,000 

36,000 

15,000 

60,000 


There are important British colonies at Casablanca (about 700), and 
Tangier (650). Spaniards form an important element in the European 
population of the coast towns. 

The principal languages are Moorish, Arabic, and numerous Berber 
dialects. The use of French for official and business purposes is very 
widespread. 


Instruction. 

The bulk of the native population is illiterate. There are numerous 
Koranic schools imparting a very elementary education, and a number of 
higher schools attached to mosques. The most notable is the Kairoween 
University at Fez, which is highly reputed in the Islamic world. In the 
French Zone education on European lines is given in the French schools, of 
which there were 90 in 1924. There are high schools for boys and for girla 
at Rabat, Casablanca and Oud jda, and an industrial and commercial school at 
Casablanca. There are also Franco- Arab primary schools (67 in 1924) ; 
schools for the sons of notables and two Moslem colleges at Rabat and Fez, 
which are recruited from these ; an Institut de Hautes ^Itudes Marocaines at 
Rabat ; and various establishments in which technical instruction is given. 
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including schools for training native girls in embroidery, etc. Jewish 
education has made great progress since 1912 under the joint auspices of the 
Protectorate and the Alliance Isr.ielite. There were in 1924, 42 Franeo- 
'JeTiish schools and Jeviish schools. Besearch work is done at the lustitut 
Scientifique Ch^rifien at Rabat. 

There are State schools in the chief towns of tlie^ Spanish Zone, also 
certain Hispano- Arabic schools for education of natives. The Alliance 
Israelite has schools in Tetuan f.nd Laraehe, and extensive promises for a 
native school of Arts and Industiies are being erected in Tetuan. 

The schools in Tangier include one maintained by the Spanish Government, 
two high schools for boys and girls, and a primary school maintained by the 
French Protectorate administration, and sundry Jewish schools. 

Justice. 

FreTLch Zone . — Native justice is administered by religious courts and in a 
large range of criminal and civil cases by the Pashas and Caids. ^ Under the 
Protectorate two Courts of A])peal correspond'ng to these jiirisdictioiis have 
been set up at Rabat. French Courts modelled on those in France W(»ro 
created in 1913, and deal with cases brought by or against French and other 
foreigners, except cases against Biitish and United States citizens, who 
retain capitulatoiy rights and aie justiciable in their own Consular courts. 
The French Courts are the Court of Appeal at Rabat, Courts of First 
Instance at Rabat, Casablanca, Oudjda, and Manakesb, and twelve 
trihunaux de poix. They administer specially drawn-up codes, which intf'T 
aha provide for the application of the national law in matters aflbeting the 
personal status of foreigners. Rabbinical Courts deal with matters affecting 
the personal status of Jews. 

Spanish ZoTie . — Native and Jewish justice is similar to that in the French 
Zone, except that all criminal cases are tried in the Spanish Courts. These 
consist of Audieiicia, or Supreme Oouit, Court of First Instance, and 
Tribunaux de Paix. As in the French Zone, British subjects and Americau 
citizens are justiciable in their own Consular Courts. Dutch subjects also 
retain capitulatory rights in the Spanish Zone. 

Tangier Zme . — ^Native justice is administered as in the French Zone, 
the Mendoub having a jurisdicriou similar to that of Pashas and Caids. The 
Statute provides for a Mixed Tribunal vhich deals with all cases involving 
foreigneis, exce])t the subjects of Powers siguatoiy of the Act of Algeciias, 
which have not adhered to the Convention and still claim capitulatoiy 
rights. 

Pinance. 


Revenue and Expenditure of the French Zone for five years (ordinary 
budget) : — 


- 

19241 

19252 

19262 

1927 2 

102S3 

Revenue 

Expt^nditure 

Prs. 

439,568,000 

841,075,176 

Frs. 

.349,184,960 

842,099,086 

Frs. 

407,422 020 
406,015,772 

Frs. 

631, >-29.110 
581,652,239 

Fra. 

631,374.010 

681,374,081 


1 Pnivisional r^Rults. is KRtliwatos. 

8 Prelim! Jiaiy estimates, subject to modification. 


^ The following are the chief items of estimated income for 1927 in francs : — 
Direct taxes, 154,090,000; indirect taxes, 274,576,000 ; monopolies, 
67,917,000. The main items of estimated expenditure are Public debt 
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and Civil List (now including bulk of contribution to Frencb military budget), 
140,717,893 ; Kesidency General, 46,872,763 ; Justice and General Adminis- 
tration, 66,627,703 ; Financial Services, 51,991,930; Economic Services, 
167,213,084; Social Services, 50,428,876. There are two special budgets of 
expenditure chargeable to loans and connected operations (Frs. 65,803,288 in 
1927 to be covered by sboit-term loans), and expenditure chargeable to 
reserve and ‘specially affected resources,^ including the ‘Tase Specialc ’ 
provided for in the Act of Algeciras (Frs. 85,399,600 in 1927). 

The Moroccan debt consists of Frei^ch loans (1904, 1910, 1914, 1918, and 
1920). The 1904 loan amounted to 62,500,000 francs and bears interest at 5 
per cent. The 1910 loan was for 101,124,000 francs and nho bore interest at 
5 per cent. The 1914 loan, guaranteed by the French Government, was for 
170,250,000 francs. By a law dated March 25, 1916, the 1914 loan was 
increased to 242,000,000 francs. The first issue of 70,250,000 in July, 1914, 
was at 4 per cent., and the second issue 171,750,000 in March, 1918, was at 
5 per cent. By the law of August 19, 1920, a further loan, also guaranteed 
by the Government, was authori.sed for 744,140,000 francs. Of this amount 
300 million francs had been issued by 1923, since when no further issue has 
been made. The total debt therefore amounts to 705,624,000 francs for loans. 

The budget of the Spanish Zone for 1928 balanced at 55,913,441 pesetas 
by the help of a subvention from the Spanish Treasury. The following 
are the principal items of the 1928 Budget r — 


Revenue 

Pesetas 

Expenditure 

Pesetas 

Direct taxes .... 
Indirect taxes (chiefly Cus- 
toms) 

Consuiu|it'on Duties (mono- 
polies) 

Other 

Advances from tho Treasury . 

1.900.000 

13,692.000 

1,501,500 

1.470.000 
37,349,941 

Spanish Administration 

Native ,, 

Military 

Public Works . . . . 1 

Colonisation . 

Finance 

Social Services 

659,805 

1,384,520 

40,278,082 

3,014,140 

1,549,300 

1,715,785 

8,895,750 

Total » . . . 

65,913,441 

Total (including all items) 

59,913,441 


The principal revenue of the Tangier Zone is from Customs and Consump- 
tion duties, against which must be set ofi a rebate of 25 per cent, payable to 
tho authorities of the Spanish Zone in respect of the estimated proportion of 
imports consumed in that Zone. The total revenue in francs for 1926 was 
25,876,921, and that for 1927 was 27,000,000. The total expenditure for 
1926 was 21,837 238, and for 1927, 22,000,000. A reserve fund of some 
4 million francs has been maintained. This it is proposed to apply gradually 
to new public works. 

Defence. 

The Sherifiiau army as such no longer exists, except for the Black Guard 
or Sultan's bodyguard. The military forces in the French Zone are made up 
of drafts (consisting largely of African troops) from the French Metropolitan 
and Colonial armies, a portion of the Foreign Legion and native levies of 
various kinds. Following on the termination of the Riff war a Presidential 
decree of October 3, 1926, placed the army under the control of the Resident 
General for all purposes except actual operations, and dhected that the 
regular land forces should be organised in three divisions and two mixed 
brigades. The French budget for 1927 provided for 2,820 officers and 82,795 
men to he employed in Morocco. Military expenditure in 1927, 679,186,645 
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francs. The composition of the Spanish forces in the Spanish Zone is in the 
main similar to that of the French. The Tangier Zone is demilitarised. 
The 1923 Statute provided for a native gendarmerie not exceeding 250 men 
under a Belgian officer, but this provision is being reconsidered by the 
interested Powers. Meanwhile the protection of the Zone is still assured by 
two native talors maintained by the French and Spanish authorities under 
officers of those nationalities. The total strength of this force is at present 
780 men. 

Production and Industry, 

French Zone. — Agriculture is by far the most important industry. After 
making large deductions for areas not yet effectively occupied and for 
mountainous regions, the total agricultural area is estimated at about 

28.800.000 acres, not including forests. Forest land is estimated at about 

8.700.000 acres, of which one-third lies within the agricultural area. The 
principal crops are cereals, especially wheat and barley ; beans, chickpeas, 
fenugreek and other legumens ; canary-seed ; cumin and coriander ; linseed ; 
olives ; vines and other fruits, especially almonds. The yield of the principal 
crops (in metric quintals of 220 pounds) in 1924-25 was as follows : — barley, 
12,287,479; wheat, 7,723,523 ; beans, 311,026; oats, 164,432; maize, 
1,194,566 ; chickpeas, 190,778 ; linseed, 130,680. — Endeavours are being 
made to stimulate iiie production of other crops, e.g. cotton. Market- 
gardening for export has become important in the neighbourhood of 
Casablanca. The almost universal wild palmetto is put to various uses, 
including the manufacture of crin vigdtal. The trees grown include cork, 
cedar, arar, argan, oak, and various conifers. In 1925 there were 8,215,596 
olive trees, 170,849 orange and lemon trees, 826,924 palm trees (dates), 
1,154,184 almond trees, and 2,965,197 fig trees. The argan forests inland 
from Mogador produce a fruit rich in oil. Tizra wood is exported for tanning 
purposes. Gums are produced in considerable quantities. Stock-raising is 
an increasing industry. The estimate of the animals in the Zone in 1926 
was cattle (bovine), 1,932,840 ; sheep, 9,248,462 ; goats, 3,037,731 ; pies, 
69,811 : horses, 190,251 ; asses, 662,835 ; camels, 117,917. 

The bulk of the land is held by natives, who cling to primitive methods. 
There are now, however, a fair number of European settlers. The number 
of exploitations was estimated in 1926 at 1,958, of which 1,750, representing 
an area of 1,800,000 acres, were in French hands. The system of * immatrioula- 
tion,* ba^ed on the Australian Torrens Act, which was introduced in 1913 
with a view to give owners secure titles, applies to rural as well as to urban 
properties. Since 1919 considerable efforts have been made to promote the 
settlernent of colonists under official auspices, and a certain amount of 
domanial land is made available for distribution each year. Agriculture is 
still too much at the mercy of seasonal uncertainty, and the harvests in 1925 
and 1926 were disappointing. It is intended to start in 1927 on a con- 
siderable programme of irrigation works, which is to include barrages in the 
Moulouya, Mellali, Nefis, Oum-er»Rebia, Derna, Tessaout and 
El-Akhdar. Recent measures to stimulate agriculture include the institution 
of long-term credit at low rates of interest and premiums for motor-culture. 

The principal mineral exploited is phosphate, the output of which (under 
a State monopoly) has grown rapidly from 8,232 tons in 1921 to 886,720 tons 
m 1926, and 1,183,469 tons in 1927. The tenor is very high (76 per cent ) 
Lead ore and manganese are produced in exportable quantities. Prospootinff 
for other mmerals is active, including gold, silver, iron, tin, copper, silve^ 
mad and petrolenm. Important deposits of iron, ore near Tiflet, inland from 
Rabat, began to be exploited commercially in 1926. 
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The coasts abound in fish. The chief fishing centres aie near Casablanca 
and at Fedhala, which possesses an important preserving industry. 

Pending the realisation of the great scheme for providing a central supply 
of electrical energy for practically the whole zone by harnessing the water 
p^ower of the Oum-Er-Sebia, a large power station has been erected at 
Casablanca and local supplies exist in various other towns. 

A great number of miscellaneous industries designed partly to supply 
local requirements of goods previously imported have grown up in recent 
years. Among them are flour mills, breweries, soap and candle factories, 
cement factories, etc. , etc. 

Spanish -—Agriculture is potentially important, hut is carried on 
by natives in primitive fashion. European colonisation is at present almost 
entirely confined to the towns. Ii*on ore is mined and exported from the 
Molilla district. The Jebala and Ghomara areas are reputed to he rich in 
mineral wealth, hut the disturbed state of the country has prevented any 
systematic exploitation. Pishing, largely tunny, is an important industry. 
Ko other considerable industries exist. 

Tangier Z(me.’-‘The agricultural output, consisting principally of wheat, 
harley and chickpea, is insufficient for the needs of the population. The 
most important single industry is the manufacture by a R4gie of cigarettes 
for the whole of Morocco. This employs 700 persons. There are also 
important fisheries and preserving factories and a certain amount of market 
gaidoning for local requirements. 

Commerce. 

French Foreign trade has expanded considerably in franc value 

since 1912. The increase has been in the main progressive, especially as 
regards imports. Imports consists of articles like cotton textiles, sugar, tea, 
candles and hardware, for which there is a strong native demand, and the 
more varied requhements of a primitive country undergoing intensive develop* 
nient under European auspices and with a much-increased European popula- 
tion. Exports consist xjrincipally of agricultural products, both vegetable 
and animal, and in recent years phosphates. About 10 per cent, of the total 
trade crosses tlie Algerian frontier; the remainder through the Atlantic 
ports. Imports through Algeria formerly enjoyed preferential customs rates, 
t3Ut this privilege was in 1924 limited to the eastern area by the creation of a 
customs bander at Taza, where the difference between the reduced duty paid 
at the frontier and the ordinary duty has now to be paid. 

Imports and exports for five years were : — 



1 1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Imports . 

Exports . 

1 Frs. 

777,676,725 
237,466,429 

Frs. 

779,760,709 

272,884,268 

Frs. 

925,411,203 

022,482,021 

1 Frs. 

1,189,427,045 
564,480,648 

Frs. 

1,692,267,766 

710,656,156 


The distribution of commerce in the years shown was : — 


From or to 

Imports 

Exports 

1926 

19.26 

1924 

1926 

France and Algeria • 
United Kingdom and 
Gibraltar . 

Germany . 

Spain .... 

Francs 

786,911,897 

208,291,284 

488,258 

16,986,247 

Francs 

1,109,699,000 

210,746,000 

9,887,000 

19,688,000 

Francs 

826,879,067 

106,266,492 

14,886,918 

86,589,900 

Francs 

217,435,107 

66,276,897 

86,260,162 

178,814,466 
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Xmi'orts I Exports 


From or to 

1925 

1920 

1924 

1925 

Belgium 

Italy .... 
Austria 

United States . 
Portugal . 
Netherlands 

Eg.\pt. 

Sweden 

Norway 

Tunis .... 
Other countries . 

Franes 
42,b70 790 
49,653.573 
1,480,375 
49,530,907 
9,806,995 
9,973 511 
77,955 
2,907,085 
498.782 

158 677 
65,991,764 

Franes 

49.856.000 
47,972 000 

1.699.000 

90.716.000 

2.440.000 

15.121.000 

6.218.000 
3,649.000 

254.000 1 

268.000 
124,703,000 

Francs 

80,780,238 

14,430,878 

5,882,209 

3,950.000 

17,148,376 

1,692,599 

228,000 

021,800 

4,515,672 

12,260,727 

Francs 

13.928,141 

17,300,192 

8,364 265 
1,688,095 
16,382,068 
603,760 
2,200 
1,00H,105 
1,500 
18,925,504 

Totals 

1,189.427,045 

1 1,692,271,000 

622,482,021 

5(34,480,648 


The following table shows imports and exports in 1925 and 1926 of certain 
of the chief commodities : — 


Imports 


1925 

19i6 Exports 

1926 

1926 



Francs 

Francs 

Hrancs 

Franes 

Sugar 


224,279,553 

267,791 479 Cattle, Sheep, Pigs 

32 107,794 

43,453,297 

Tea . 


76,231,605 

103,240,659 ! Wool 

43,001,024 

68,286,858 

Vegetable Oils 

and 

Eggs 

89,580,772 

11.3,897,607 

Fats 


21,147,079 

25,002,131 ' Hides and Skins . 

37,101,2(9 

69,038,181 

Wood, all sorts 


20,318,482 

36,777,259 1 Wheat . 

31,144,270 

01,136,095 

Beverages . 


89,016.687 

68.060,8 8 i Barley . 

86,920,872 

17,10rt,i»18 

Coal . . 


18,992,919 

37,254,926 j Dried Vegetables . 

24,467,678 

27,211.104 

Mineral Oil 

and 

, Canary Seed . 

7,146,649 

5,488,582 

Petrol . 


49,792,534 

99,712,789 i Almonds. 

85, 84.1, 666 
14,562,770 

50 842,824 

Iron and 

Steel 

Linseed . 

18 216,485 

material, including 


, Palmetto Fibre 

8,306,178 

13.949,168 

rails 


16,226,905 

36,009.7.31 i Bags 

7,606.634 

72,928,880 

11,889,261 

Candles 

Cotton Textiles 
Machinery . 
Motor-cars 

and 

19,077,448 

226,751,242 

16,709,112 

2^,169,082 , Plicsphates . 
252,812 279 

83,213,989 

102,693,817 

Chabsis . 


26,325,122 

45,544,609 

... 



Spanish Zone , — The closing of the native markets by the tribal rebellions 
has greatly restricted commerce. The principal imports are wines, textiles, 
tea, sugar, candles. , Supplies for military purposes form a large proportion 
of the total. The princij»al exports aie eggs, live-stock, iron ore and 
agricultural products. Imports in 1924 totalled 123 million pesetas; of this 
amount Spain provided 70 million pesetas; France 17 millions, United 
Kingdom 10 millions, and U.S.A. 7 millions. Exports totalled 18 million 
pesetas, of which Spain took 17 millions. 

Tangier Zo^ie . — Imports and exports for five years 

— 1922 1 1928 1924 1925 1926 v 


Frs. Pis. Prs Frs. Frs. 

Imports .... 60,710,044 71,89^,025 77,885,881 108,001,614 145.980,305 

Exports. . . . I 4,409,478 8,414,394 11,569,827 18,096,725 28,694,979 

The principal imports are tiom, sugar, candles^ cottons and other fabrics, 
coffee, tea, tobacco, soap, oils, cereals, fruit and vegetables and wines. The 
principal exports are skins, eggs and tinned fish. Live-stock and game are 
also exported. 
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Total trade between Morocco and tlio United Kingdom for 5 years (Board 
of Trade Returns) 


{ 

1923 

1D24 

1925 

1 

1920 

1927 

Imports from Morocco to U.K. 
Exports to Morocco from U.K. 

£ 

462,128 

1,704,755 

£ 

l,2U.'l,002 

2,896,083 

i £ 

1 566,12i» 

1 2,135,363 

£ 

437,089 

1,512,282 

£ 

508,612 

1,722,673 


Shipping and Cominimications. 


Shipping entered (in foreign trade) in the ports of French Zone and 
Tangier in 19^6 


Nationality 

Number of vessels 

Tonnage 

Casablanca 

Other ports 
in French 
Zone 

Tangier 

Casablanca 

Other ports 
in French 
Zone 

I’angier 

French . 

503 

309 

238 

924,481 

224,379 

396 907 

British . 

149 

71 

154 

212,831 

26 271 

182,411 

Spanish . 

142 

55 


145,642 

8,469 

228,811 

Italian . 

82 

13 

37 

138,267 

10,144 

60,065 

Others . 

201 

188 



09,624 

301,211 

Totals 

1,187 

680 

1,599 

1,716,415 

344,887 

1,169,405 


Casablanca possesses a fully equipped port, Kenitra a smallen:m river one. 
Modern ports are under construction at Rabat and Tangier. Fcdhala can 
accommodate vessels up to 4,000 tons which supply important oil storage 
stations. Mazagan and Mogador have lighter ports and another is under 
construction at JSaffi. 

The ports in the Spanish Zone are relatively unimportant, the biilk of the 
trade being done through Tangier, Ceuta and French Zone ports; 393 ships 
of 159,638 tonnage cleared from Larache during 1925, and 147 ships of 
68» 720 tonnage from Rio Martin, the port of Tetuan. These figures include 
coastwise trade, for which no separate statistics are given. ^ 

Normal gauge (1*44) railways connect Fez- Petitjean (112 km.); 
Petitjean-Arbaoua (88 km.) ; Petitjean-Rabat (123 km.) ; Rabat-Oasablanca 
(89 km.); Casablanca* Kourigha (Phosphate lime, 139 km.); Ber-Rechid- 
Settat (30 km. ). The first two form part of the Tangier- Fez railway, which 
was completed and opened to traffic in July 1927, and the total length of 
which is 310 km. The normal gauge line from Casablanca is expected to be 
completed from Settat to Marrakesh at the end of 1928. Narrow-gauge 
(60 cm.) lailways connect : — Oudjda-Taza-Fez (401 km.) ; Guercif-Tamdafsli 
(216 km.); Beni Tamtam- Ahermouman (40 km.); Kenitra-Onezzan (167 
km.); Rabat- Khemisset (94 km.); Ain Defali-Fes El Bali (66 km.); El 
Tleta-Meshra El Hader (54 km.) ; Casablanca- Man’akesh (286 km.). 

The existing railways in the Sp-mish Zone are Ceuta-Tetuan (41 km.) ; 
Nador-Tistutin (36 km ) ; and Larache- Alcazar (40 km.), besides the portion 
of the Tangier-Fez railway which crosses th*^ zone. 

Since 1912 Morocco has been equipped with an extensive system of roads. 
Motor transport plays an increasingly important part in the life of the 
country both for goods and passengers. The system in the French Zone will 
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when complete comprise about 2,100 miles of first-class and 1,009 miles of 
second-class roads, to which must be added numerous ‘pistes amenag^es,’ 
some of which are already possible for motor traffic. The system already 
connects Rabat and Casablanca with all other important towns on the coast 
and in the interior, and connects with those of the Spanish and Tangier Zones 
and of Algeria and Tunis at Arbaoua (frontier of Spanish Zone) and Oudjda 
(Algerian frontier) respectively. On January 1, 1927, there were completed 
1,779 miles of first-class roads and 669 miles of second-class. The Spanish 
Zone has about 190 miles of roads suitable for wheeled traffic, including roads 
from Tetuan to Ceuta and Tangier and the Spanish portion of the Tangier- 
Rabat trunk road. The roads in the Tangier Zone have been considerably 
improved since the coming into force of the Statute. There are now about 
65 miles of urban and rural roads, including portions of the roads to Tetuan 
and Rabat and touiist roads or ‘ pistes ’ to Cape Spartel, Sidi KasseUi, the 
Caves of Hercules and Bugdur. 

There is a daily aeroplane service between Toulouse and Casablanca via 
Tangier and Rabat, and a weekly service between Casablanca and Dakar. 
There is also a daily service between Seville and Larache via Tetuan. 

A Sherifian postal service under French management exists in the French 
and Tangier zones. European mails are conveyed by steamer services from 
Marseilles and^ Bordeaux, overland through Spain, and by daily steamers 
between Algeciras and Tangier and increasingly by air from Toulouse. The 
Sherifian service in 1925 received 19,184,300 letters, 1,871,700 registered 
letters, 495,540 parcels and 6,749,800 printed papers; and despatched 
20,828,900 letters, 1,844,100 registered letters, 52,287 parcels and 2,347,200 
printed papers. The Spanish authorities maintain the ordinary postal service 
in the Spanish Zone. Spain retains a post-office in Tangier, and Great 
Britain maintains the only foreign postal service still existing in Morocco as 
a whole, with offices at Rabat, Casablanca, Mazagan, Saffi, Mogador, Marra- 
kesh, Fez, Tetuan, Larache, Arzila and Tangier. 

The total length of telegraph lines open to the public in the French Zone 
on December 31, 1925, w^as about 1,496 miles, carrying 10,170 miles of wire. 
These figures do not include the extensive system of militaiy telegraphs. In 
1925, 1,189,473 telegrams were received and 1,059,239 despatched, exclusive 
of 101,521 received and 98,073 despatched free of charge (official, etc,). All 
important centres in the Spanish Zone are connected by land lines. Com- 
munication between Morocco and Europe is maintained by cables between 
Casablanca and Brest, Tangier-Oran-Marseilles, Tangier-Gibraltar, Tangier- 
Cadiz, Larache-Cadiz via Algeria. The French Protectorate administration 
maintains wireless stations at various places in the French Zone and also at 
Tangier. 

Telephone systems exist in all the principal towns of the French Zone and 
there is a complete inter-urban connection. In 1923 there were in the Zone 
4,764 subscribers and 4,186,189 messages sent. Urban services exist in the 
principal towns of the Spanish Zone and at Tangier. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

Since the withdrawal of the Hassani cnn'ency (see below) in 1920 the 
fram has been the sole currency in the French Zone. Measures were taken 
later to protect the note-issue of the Moroccan State Bank from the competi- 
tion of Mgerian and French notes, and steps were taken at the end of 1924 to 
make Iffiose measures really effective. The Moroccan franc (State Bank notes 
or aU d^ommations from frs, *6 upwards) is maintained at parity with the 
French franc by a current account arrangement dat^g from 1921* The 
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metric system of weights and measures became in 1923 the sole legal system, 
^bject to (qualifications the scope of which was reduced by a decree of 
February 6, 1926. It is in general use for all important commercial 
transactions. 

Spanish currency circulates in the Sq)anish Zone together with the old 
Hassani silver currency. The latter has undergone many vicissitudes since it 
was the legal currency (concurrently under the Act of Algeciras of 1906 with 
Spanish money) for the whole of Morocco. It is now relatively stable at an 
exchange of Pesetas Hassani 50 to the £ stg. 

Moroccan francs and Spanish money are legal tender in the Tangier Zone. 
The Peseta Hassani continues to circulate freely. 

The pricipal native measures still in current use are : — 

WeigM . — 1 Kantar =a 100 Rotls. 1 Rotl = 16 ookeyas. The Rotl varies 
widely round about 2 lbs. Ca])a(yity^’~-^h.Q muddf which varies by locality. 
Lmgth , — 1 Kama » 50 inches. 1 Dra =* 20 inches. 1 Kala = 22 inches. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives of Great Britain 
in Morocco. 

Under the Tangier Convention of December 18, 1923, the diplomatic 
agencies maintained by the signatory Powers were suppressed. 

Consul-General at Tangier. — Hugh Gurney, C.M.G., M.V.O. 

Gonsnl-Gmeral at Rabat . — Sir Andrew Ryan, K.B.E., O.M.G. 

Consul at Tangier . — William Linskill Bond. 

There are also Consuls at Casablanca and Tetuan (Vice-Consul with local 
rank of Consul) ; and Vice-Consuls at Mazagan, Saffi, Mosador, Marrakesh, 
Fez and Larache. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Morocco. 

1. Offioiaii Publications. 

Annnaire Economique et Financier du Protectorat PranQais an Maroc. Casablanca- 
Annual. 

Statistiqnos da Mouvement Commercial et Maritime (Annual for French Zone and 
Tangier). 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports, Annual Series. London. 

General Treaty between Great Britain and Morocco, 1856.— Convention of Commerce 
between Great Britain and Morocco, 1866.“-Convention between Great Britain, eleven other 
Powers, and Morocco, for the settlement of the Eight of l^otection in Morocco, signed at 
Madrid, July 3, 1880. 

General Act of the International Conference at Algeciras relating to the Affairs of 
Morocco, April 7, 1906. London, 1907. 

Tangier Convention, December 18, 1923. (Oind. 2203.) 

Carnet dos Itindraires principaux du Maroc. Bureau Topographique des Troupes 
d'occupation du Maroc Occidental b, Casablanca. Fascicule I., Maroc Occidental— Partle 
Nord. Fasc. II. Partie Sud, Casablanca, 1913-14. 

Ija Renaissance du Maroc : Dix ans de Protectorat, 1912-1922, Paris, 1922. 

Bulletin Official (in Arabic and Fren(di). Rabat. Weekly. 

Boletin OAcial de la Zona de Protectorado Espafiol en Marraccos. Published fort- 
nightly by the Foreign Office, Madrid. 

2. Non-Offioial Publications. 

Annuaire Q6n6ral du Maroc. Annual. Casablauca. 

Aflalo (M.), The Truth About Morocco. London, 1904. 

Amic (Henri), Le Maroc, hler et aujourd’hui. Paris, 1925. 

AndrewB (0. E.), Old Morocco. London, 1923. 

Bernard (Augustin), Le Maroc. 6th ed. Paris, 1921.— La Prance au Maroc. Paris, 1917. 

Bernard (Een^ and Aymard (0.), L’oenvro franqaise an Maroc, Paris, 1914. 

Boneta (A de T,), Bstudios e Informo relatives a la Colouizaci()n Agricola dc la zona de 
Protectorado de Espafta en Marruccos. Madrid, 1922 

Srivee (A.), Voyages au Maroc (1901-7). Algiers, 1909. 
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Chatiniires (Dt. P.), Dansle Grand Atlas maxocain; Extrait du carnet de route d’un 
medecin d’assistance medicale indigene, 1912-1916, Plon, 1919. 

CMMiinrjhamc-Graha'iti (R. B ), MogreT>el-Acksa : a Journey in Morocco. London, 1921. 

Be Card (E. Buard), Les Traites de comm«ree eonclus par le Maroc avec les puissances 
etrangeres. lenjh edition. Paris, I919.--Le statut de Tangier d’aprfes la convention du 
IS decenibre, 1923. Paris, 1925. 

Be Foueauld (Vicointe Oh.), Reconnaissance au Maroc, 18B3-1884. Paris, 1888. 

Be Perigny {Comte M ), Au Muroc : Casablanca, Rabat, Meknfes. Pans, 1920. 

Besroehes (G.), Le Maroc son passe, son pr6bent, son avenir. Paris, 1913. 

E^pana (J. de), La A.ctuaciou de Espana en Marruecos; Eatudios sobre la Nueva 
Poliiica de Espana en Africa. Madrid, 1926. 

Forrest (A,, S.) and Bensuaan(b>. L ), Morocco. London, 1904. 

Fraser (J, Foster), The Land of Veiled Women. London. 1911. 

Centil (L.), Mission de Segonzac. Dans le Bled es Slba. Explorations au Maroc. 
Pans, 1906. 

Qeo;ffroy St, Hilaire (H ), L’elevage dans TAfrique du Nord. Paris, 1919. — L'elevage au 
Maroc. Paris, 1920. 

Georges-Gaulis (B.), La France au Maroc. Pans, 1920. 

Goulven (J.), Le Maroc. Pans, 1019. — ^Xrait4 de Legislation et d’economie marocaines. 
Paris, 1920. 

Harris {Vf. B.), Tafilet : the Narrative of a Journey of Exploration in the Atlas Moun- 
tains, *e. London, 1896.— Morocco that was. London, 1921.— France, tdpain and (lie 
Riff. London, 1927. 

Some (J ), Many Days in Morocco. London, 1925. 

Jackson (James Gre' ), Acc(»unt of the Empiie of Morocco. . . . London, 1809. 

Kann (R.), Le Proiectorat Morocaln. Paris, 1921. 

Keane (A. H.), Africa. Vol. [. North Africa. 2nd. ed. London, 1907. 

KerT(R.\ Morocco after Twenty- Five Years. London, 1912. 

Zcmnriere, A Tour from Gibraltar to Tangier. . . . London, 1791. 

Loti (Pierre), Morocco. London, 1914. 

Mackenzie (D.), The Khalltate of the West, being a General Description of Morocco. 
London, 1911. 

Magrini (L,), Maroeco. Milan, 1926. 

Martin (A G. D.), Qnatre siecles d’histoire Marocaine : Au Sahara de 1504 i 1902 ; au 
Maroc do 1894 a 1912, d’apres Archives et documentations indigenes. Paris, 1923, 

Ma/rtinibre (H. M. P, de la), Morocco : Journeys to the Kingdom of Fez and to the Court 
of Mulai-Hassan, with a Bibliography of Morocco from 1844 to 1887. London, 1889. 
— Souvenirs du Maroc. Pans, 1919. 

Meakin (B.), The Moonsh Empire. London, 1899.— The Land of the Moors. London, 
1901. — ^The Moors. London, 1902. — Life in Morocco and Glimpses Beyond. London, 1905. 

Merry del Val (A.), ‘ The Spanish Zone in Morocco,’ in the Geographical Journal for 
May, 1920. 

Miqut^l (Roger), Le Maroc franqais. Joigny, 1926. 

Morel (E. D.), Morocco in Diplomacy. London, 1912. 

O'Connor (V. C. Scott), A Vision of Morocco, London, 1923. 

Odinot (Paul), Le Monde Marocain. Paris, 1926 

Osaendowski (P ), The Fire of Desert Polk : the account of a Journey through Morocco 
English Ttxt by Lewis Stanton Palen. London, 1926. 

Perest (A ), Zona espafiola del nnrte de Marruecos. Toledo, 1913. 

Piquet (V ), Le Maroc. (New edition.) Paris. 1920.- LePeuples Marocain. Paris. 1925. 

Playfair (Sir R L.) and Brown (R.), Bibliography of Morocco. London, 1892, 

Picard (P ), Fez et ses environs. Paris, 1920.— Le Maroc (Guides bleus). Paris, 192r#. 

Riviere (P. L.), Recueil general des traites, codes, et low du Maroc, 1912-1928. 4 vols 
ParK 1924-25. and annual supplements.— Precis de Legislation marocaine, avec r^f^rences 
auv legislations ctrang^ros et a la jurisprudence marocaine. Paris, 1927. 

Russo (P.), La terro Marocaine. Oudjda, 1921. 

Sadler (Q.), A travers le Maghreb. Paris, 1924, 

Segoraao (Marquis de), Voyages au Maroc 1899-1901. Paris, 1903.— Dans c Ulod cs 
Slba. Pans, 1906. 

SLoane (W M ), Greater France in Africa. New York, 1924 

Taillis (J. de), Le Nouveau Maroc. Paris, 1928. 

Touron (M.), Notre Protectorat Marocain. Paris, 1928. 

NEPAL. 

Asiudepeudeut Kingdom in the Himalayas, between 26° 26' and D0° 17' N. 
lat,, aad between. 80** 6' and 88“ 14' of E. long, j its greatest length. 600 miles 
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its greatest breadth about 150 ; bounded on the north by Tibet, on the east by 
Sikkim, on the south and west by British India. 

_ The sovereign is His Majesty Maharajadhiraja Tribhllbaiia Bir 
Bikram Jung Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shumshere Jung, who was born 
on June 30, 190rt, and succeeded his father on December 11, 1911. The 
Princt^-Royal and Heir-apparent was born on June 11, 1920, The 
government of Nepal is a military oligarchy. All power is in the hands 
of the Prime Minister, to whom it was permanently delegated by the 
Maharajadhiraja Surendra Bikram Shah under pressure of the Bharad^.rs 
or nobles of the State in 1867. The present Prime Minister is General His 
Highness Projiwal Nepdl Taradhiskh Mahdraja Sir Chandra Shumshere Jung, 
Bahddur Rana, G'.O.B., G.C.S.L, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., D.C.L., who was 
appointed on June 26, 1901. He holds the rank of General in the British 
army. The office of Prime Minister is always held by a member of his 
family, the succession being determined by special rules. 

The Gurkhas, a Rdjpdt race originally from Udaipur in Rajputana, who 
had settled in the province of Gurldia in Nepdl, overran the whole country 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century, and have maintained their 
supremacy ever since. A commercial treaty between India and Nepal was 
signed in 1792, and a British Resident was sent to reside at Katmandu, but 
was recalled two years later. A frontier outrage, in 1814, compelled the 
Indian Government to declare war ; and a Briti^ force advanced to within 
three marches of the capital. Peace wa.s concluded and tht* Treaty of SagauU 
signed in December 1815, Since then the relations of the British with Nepdl 
have been friendly. In 1854 hostilities broke out between the Nepalese 
and Tibetans, and in 1856 a Treaty was concluded between the Nepalese 
and Tibetan Governments by which the Tibetans bound themselves to pay 
an annual sura of Rs. 10,000 to Nepal, to encourage trade between the two 
countries, and to receive a Representative of Nepal at Lhasa. Besides, trade 
agents are maintained at Gyantse, Kuti, Kerrong, and other trade marts in 
Tibet. 

In accordance with the treaty of Saganli, which amongst other things 
provides that accredited ministers of each shall reside at the Court of the 
other, a British Envoy, with a small escort of Indian sepoys, lives at the 
capital ; hut he does not interfere in the internal atfairs of the State. 

A fresh treaty was signed on December 21, 1923. By it all previous 
treaties, agreements and engagements since and including the Treaty of 
Sagauli were confirmed, and the British and Nepalese Governments 
acknowledged one another’s independence, internal and external. 

Area and Population,— Area about 54,000 square miles ; population 
estimated at about 5,600,000. The estimated gross revenue is 15,000,000 
rupees. The races of Nepal, besides the dominant Gurkhas, include earlier 
inhabitants of Tartar origin, such as Magars, Gurungs, and Bhotias. The 
Newars, who came from Southern India, live in the valley or adjacent to it. 

Capital, Kdlmindu, 75 miles from the Indian frontier ; population about 
80,000, and of the surrounding valley 300,000. 

Religion. “"Hinduism of an early type is the religion of the Gurkhas, 
and is gradually but steadily overlaying the Buddhism of the primitiver 
' inhabitants. 

Defence. — The Army consist of about 45,000 men, mainly infantry, of 
whom about 20,000 are regulars. The armament comprises about 36,000* 
magazine *303 rifies, 25,000 Martini-Henry rifl»'S, 110 machine or Lewia^ 
guns, 30 modem, 12 fairly modem and about 240 old-fashioned guns. 
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Trade. — principal articles of export are cattle, bides and skins, opium 
and other drugs, gums, resins and dyes, jute, wheat, pulse, rice and other 
grains, clarified butter, oil seeds, spices, tobacco, timber, saltpetre. The chief 
imports are cattle, sheep and goats, salt, spices, sugar, tobacco, drugs and 
dyes, petroleum, leather, brass, iron and copper wares, raw cotton, twist and 
yam, silk, cotton and wooDen piece goods. Nepal possesses very valuable 
forests in the southern part of the country. 

Slavery was entirely abolished in tlie country by the Maharaja in 1&24-6. 

A telephone connects the capital with Birganj near the southern frontier. 
In February, 1927, the first raii way into Nepil (metie gauge). fr<»m Kaxaul 
on the Bt-ngal & bJorth-Westem Railway to Amltkh^anj. a distance of 25 
miles, was opened. A ropeway was opened at almut the ’same time for the 
carriage of goods over the last 14 miles of the roftd from Baxsul into the 
Kathmandu valley, A topographical survey of the country by Indian 
personnel of the Government of India was completed in 1927. 

The silver mohar is valued at 6 annas and 8 pies of British Indian currency. 
Copper pice, of which 50 go to a silver mohar, are also coined. The Indian 
rupee passes current throughout NepdL 

BritUh Envoy at the Court of N^Al^ Kdtm&ndu. — W. H. J. Wilkinson, 
C.I.E., I.O.S. 

Books of Beference. 

AitehUon (0. U.) (compiled by), A Collection of Tieaties, Engagements and Sanade 
relating to India and neighbouring Countries. Vol. TI. Calcutta, 1892. 

Ballantine (H.), On India’s jB^ontier liondon, 1896. 

Bell (Sir Charley, Tibet, Past apd Present. Oxford, 1024. 

Beiidctll (0.), A Journey in Nepal and Northern India. Cambridge, 1886. 

Boeels (K ), Durch Indien ins Verschlossene Land Nepal. Leipzig, 1003. [French 
Translation, Aux lades et au Nepal. Paris, 1907.] 

Bronm (Percy), Pictureeqne Nepal. London, 1912. 

Digby (W.), Nepal and India. London, 1890. 

Sdwardeg (Sir H. B.), Life of Sir Henry Lawrence (British Resident at Nepdl). 
London, 1875. 

Frahfield (D. W,), Round Kangcheuiunga. London, 1903. 

Hamilton (Francis) (formerly Buchanan), An Account of the Kingdom of Nendl. 
Loudon, 1819. 

jrodpffon(B.), Essays on the Languages, Literature, and RcUgiou of Nepaul and Tibet, 
Loudon, 1874, 

Hunter (Sir W. W.), Life of Brian Houghton Hodgson, British Resident at Nepal. 
London, 1S96. 

Hirkpatrick (Ool.), Account of the Kingdom of Nepaul. London, 1811. 

(S-). he Nepal. Etude Historique. 2 vol 8 . [In AnnalesduMus^e Gmmet.] Paris, 

Massieu, (Isabelle), Nepal et pays himalayens. Paris, 1914. 

OldJleld(ti. A.), Sketches from Nepal, 2 Vols. London, 1880. 

Vaneitiart (Lt.-CoL E.), Notes on Nepal. Calcutta, 1896,— Gurkhas [In Handbooks 
for the Indian Army.] Calcutta, 1906. 

Waddeli (L. A.), Among the Himalayas. London, 1898. 

Wright (Dr. D. > (translated by) History of Nepiul. Cambridge, 1877. 


NETHERLANDS (THE). 

(Koninkbijk der NbdbrlandbnO 

Eeigning SoTereign. 

Winielmiaa kelena Pauline Haria, born August 31 , I 88 O, 
dangUtBr of the late King 'Willejn III., an4 of his soconcf wife, Princess 
Emma, horn Angnjtt 2, 1858, daughter of Prince Qeoige Victor, of Waldeck : 
succeeded to the throne on the death of her father, November 23, 1890 ^ 
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came of age August 31, 1898, and was crowned September 6 of that 
year ; married to Piince Henry of Mecklenburg- Schwerin, February 7, 
1901 Otfwormg Princess Juliana Louise Emma Maiie Wilhelmina, bom 
April 30, 1909. 

The royal family of the Netherlands, known as the House of Orange, 
descends from a German Count Walram, who lived in the eleventh century. 
Through the marriage of Count Engelbrecht, of the branch oi Otto, Count of 
Nassau, with Jane oi Polanen, in 1404, the family acquired the barony of 
Breda, and thereby became settled in the Netherlands. The alliance with 
another heiress, only sister of the childless Prince of Orange and Count of 
Chalons, brought to the house a rich province in the south of France ; and a 
third matrimonial union, that of Prince Willem III. of Orange with a 
daughter of King James II., led to the transfer of the crown of Great Britain 
to that prince. Previous to this period, the members of the family had 
acquired great influence in the United Proviu<5es of the Netherlands under 
the name of ‘atadhouders,’ or governors. The dignity was formally declared 
to be hereditary in 1747, in Willem IV. ; hut his successor, Willem V., had 
to fly to England, in 1795, at the invasion of the French republican army. 
The family did not returu till November, 1813, when the United Provinces 
were fieed from French d'-inination After various diplomatic negotiations, 
the Belgian provinces, subject before the French revolution to the House of 
Austria, were ordered by the Congress of Vienna to be joined to the Northern 
Net ht-rlamls, and the whole to be erected into a kingdom, with the son of the last 
atad bonder, Willem V., as hereditary sovereign. In consequence, the latter 
was proclaimed King of the Netherlands at the Hague on the 16th Oi 
March, 1815, and recognised as sovereign by all the Powers of Europe 
The union thus established between the northern and southern Netherlands 
was dissolved by the Belgian revolution of 1880, and their political relations 
were not readjusted until the signingof the treaty of London, April 19, 1839, 
which constituted Belgium an indejjendent kingdom. King Willem L 
abdicated in 1840, bei^ueathing the crown to his son Willem II., who, 
after a reign of nine years, left it to his heir, Willem III. This king reigned 
41 years, and died in 1890 ; in default of male heirs, he was succeeded by 
his only daughter Wilhelmina. 

The wSovereign has a civil list of 1,200,000 guilders. There is also a large 
revenue from domains, and in addition an allowance of 100,000 guilders for 
the maintenance of the royal palaces. The family of Orange is, besides, 
in the possession of a very large private fortune, acquired in greater part by 
King Willem I. in the prosecution of vast enterprises tending to raise the 
commerce of the Netfierlauds. 

Government and Constitution. 

I. Central Government. 

The first Constitution of the Netherlands af“ter its reconstruction as a 
Sovereign State was promulgated in 1814, and was revised in 1816 (alter 
the addition of the Belgian provinces, and the assumption by the 
Sovereign of the title of King) ; in 1840 (after the secession of the 
Belgian provinces) ; in 1848, 1884, 1887, 1917, and 1922. According to this 
charter the Netherlands form a constitutional and hereditary monarchy. 
The royal succession is in the direct male line in the order of primo- 
geniture : in default of male heirs, the female line ascends the throne. 
In default of a legal heir, the successor to the throne is designated by 
the {Sovereign and a joint meeting of both the Houses of Parliament 
(each containing twice the usual number of members), and by this assembly 
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alone if the case occurs after the Soverei^’s death. The age of majority of 
the v'^orereign is 18 years. During his minority the royal power is vested in 
a R'gent — designated by law — and in some cases in the State ('ouiicil. 

The exetmtive power oi the State belongs exclusively to the Sovereipi, 
while the whole legislative authority rests conjoijitly in the Sovereign 
and Pariiament, the latter— called the States-General— consisting of two 
Chambers. The Opper or First Chamber is cnm]»osed of 60 meml)ers, elected 
by tue provincial States. Members of the First Chamber not residing in the 
Hague, where the Parliament meets, are allowed 10 guilders (16s. 8d.) a day 
during the Session of the States-General The Second Chamber of the 
States-General numbers 100 dejuities, who are elected directly. Members are 
allowed 6,000 florins (420/.) annually, with travelling expenses. Members 
of the States-General must be Dutch subjects, men or women, and recognised 
as such. 

First chamber (elected 192^^): 16 Catholics, 7 Anti-Revolntionists, 7 
Protestant Pai ty, 6 Liberty Union, 8 Democrats and 11 Social Democrats. 

Second chamber (elected 1926) : Catholics, 31 ; Social Democrats, 24 ; 
Anti-Re^'oTutionista. 13; Christian Historicals, 11; Liberty Union, 9; 
Democrats. 7 ; other parries, 5. 

The electoral refo«m act, passed December 12, 1917, provides for 
universal suffiage and proportional representation. The Members 
of the Second Chamber are, according to the Klectoral Reform Act, 
directly electeti by citizens of both sexes who are Dutch subjects not under 
26 years. Criminals, lunatics, and certain others are excluded : for certain 
crimes and misdemeanours there may be temporary exclusion. The electoral 
body numheied May 15, 1927, 3,671,952 voters, i,e. 98*3 per cent, of the 
number of citizens of 25 yeais and older 

The members of the Second Chtimber are elected for 4 years, and retire 
in a body, whereas ihe First ‘‘hamber is elected for 6 years, and every 
3 yearn one half retire by rotation. The Sovereign has the power to <li.ssolvo 
both Chambers of Parliament, or one of them, being bound only to order 
new elections within 40 days, and to convoke the new meeting within 
two months. 

The Government and the Second Chamber only may introduce new 
bills ; the functions of the Upper Chamber being restiicted to appro\ ing 
or rejecting them without the power of inserting amendments. The 
meetings of both Chambers are public, though each of them, by the decision 
of the majority, may torm itself into a private committee The ministers 
may attend at the meetings of both Chambers, but they have only a 
deliberative vote unless thev are members. Alterations in the Constitution 
can be made only by a bill declaring that there is reason for introducinry 
those alterations, followed by a diss lution of the Chambers and a seconS 
confirmation by the new States-General by two-thirds of the votes. Unless 
it is expressly declared, the laws concern only the realm in EuToi>e, and 
not the Colonies. The executive authority, belonging to the Sovereign, is 
exercised by a responsible Council of Ministers. The names of the members 
of the Ministry are : — 

1. PresTdrnf of the Ooniicil of MivisUrs^ Minister of Finance^ — Jonkheor 
Dr. D. J. de Gccr ; appointed March 8, 1926 

2. Th^ Minister of Foreign Ajfmrs.-^J onkheei F. 
appointed March 30, 1927. 

3. The Minister of the Interior and of AgncultUTe.--~'Dx, J. B. Kan; 
appointed Maich 8, 1926. 

4. The Mimster of t/wsto.— Dr. J. Konner; appointed March 8, 1926- 
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5. Th^ MinisteT of the CoZoTiies.— Dr. J. C. KoniTiQsherQeT : appointed 
March 8, 1926. 

6. The Minister of War, — J. M. J. H. Lamhooy ; appointed April 24, 1926. 

7. The Minister of Pnhlic Works (Waterstaat). — Dr, H. van der Vcgte; 
appointed March 8, 1926. 

8. The Minister of Marine, — M. J. H. Lamlooy (interim) ; appointed 
April 24, 1926 

9. The Minister of Lalour^ Commerce^ and Industry, — Dr. J. R. 
Slotomaker de Brulnc ; appointed March 8, 1926. 

10. The Miwst r of I'tistruction, Science, and Arts, — Dr. M. A. M. Was^ 
zink ; appointed March 8, 1926. 

Each of the above Mmistera has an annual salary of 16,000 guilders, or 1,SS3Z. The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs enjoys besides 10,000 guilders for representation. 

There is a State Council — * Raad van State * — of 1 4 members, appointed by the 
Sovereign, of which the Sovereign is president, and which is consulted on all 
legislative and a great number of executive matters, 

II. Local Government. 

The territory is divided into 11 provinces and 1,081 communes (January 1, 
1927 ). Each province has its own representative body, ‘ the Provincial States. ’ 
The members are elected for 4 years, directly from among the Dutch in- 
habitants of the province who are 25 years of age. Excejit thai they must 
bo inhabitants of the province, the electors are the same as for the Second 
Chamber. The members retire in a body and are subject to re-election. The 
number of members vanes according to the population ol the province, from 
82 for Holland (South) to 36 tor Drente. The Provincial States are entitled 
to make ordinances concerning the welfare ol the province, and to raise taxes 
according to legal precepts. All provincial ordinances must be approved by 
the Crown. The Provincial States exercise a right of control over the munici- 
palities. They also elect the members of the First Chamber of the States- 
General. They meet twice a year, as a rule in public. A f)ermanent commis- 
sion composed of 6 (in Drente 4) of their members called the ‘ Deputed States/ 
is charged with the executive power in the province and the daily administra- 
tion of its affairs. This oominittee has also to see the common law executed 
in the province. Roth the De^mted as well as the Provincial States are 
pre-sidea over by a Commissioner of the Sovereign, who in the former assembly 
has a deciding vote, but in the latter named only a deliberative vote. He 
is the chief magistrate in the province. The Commissioner and the 
members of the Deputed States leceive an allowance. 

Each of the communes forms a Corporation with its own interests and 
rights, subject to the general law. In each commune is a Council, elected 
for four years directly, by the same voters as for the Piovincial States, 
provided they inhabit the commune All the Dutch inhabitants 23 years of 
age are eligible, the number of members varying from 7 to 45, according to 
the poymlatiou. The Council has a right of making and enforcing bye-laws 
concerning the communal welfare The Council may raise taxes according 
to rules prescribed by common law ; besides, each commune receives from 
the State Treasury an allowance proportioned to the total number of its 
inhabitants and to the share which its non-contributing inhabitanis have 
failed to pay towards lot!nl taxes. All bye-laws may be vetoed by the 
Sovereign. The Municipal Budget and the resolutions to alienate municipal 
property rec(uire the approbation of the Deputed States of the province. 
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The Council meets in public as often aa may be necessary, and is presided over 
by a Mayor, appointed by the Sovereign for 6 years. The executive power 
is vested in a college formed by the Mayor and 2 — 6 Aldermen (wetUouders), 
elected by and trom the Council ; this college is also charged with the 
execution of the public law. The Municipal Police is under the authority 
of the Mayor ; as a State functionary the Mayor supervises the actions of the 
Council ; he may suspend their resolutions for 30 days, but is bound to inform 
the Deputed States of the province. 


Area and Population. 

I. Progkess and Present Condition. 

Population at various census periods : — 

1829. . 2,613 487 I 1869 3,579,629 I 1909 . 6,858.175 

1849. . 8,050,879 | 18^9 . 4,511,416 1 1920 . 0,865,314 

Area (excluding water) and the population, according to the communal 
population lists for December 31, 1926 and the Census of 1920 


Provinces 

Area 
English 
square miles 
(Dec. 31, 1926) 

Population 

Dec. 81, 1926 

Oensns 1920 

Per sq, mile 
(Doc. 31, 1926) 

North Brabant 

1,920 

823,863 

783,930 

429-1 

Quelders , , , . 

1,940 

798,580 

729,850 

411-0 

South Holland 

1,133 

1,8 '4,630 

l,67h,670 

1,028-0 

North Holland 

1,065 

1,420,098 

1,298,051 

1,833-4 

Zealand .... 

707 

249,991 

246, U7 

'863-0 

Utrecht .... 

626 

384,674 

342,322 

7H1-1 

Friesland . . 

1 , 2-18 

401,888 

882,67(J 

321-0 

Overyael .... 

1,295 

488, Ih5 

488,818 

873-1 

Groningen 

8SS 

3x8,846 

3x5.686 

44" -4 

Drente , , , . 

1,028 

222,785 

209,718 

2I6‘7 

Limburg .... 

847 

5u8,760 

440,364 

000 7 

Total. 

12,693 

7,526,606 

6.865,814 

507*7 


Of the total on December 31, 1920, 3,410,262 wore males and 3,455,052 
females. 

The wea, ineluding the interior waters, amounted in 1926 to 13,210 
square miles, whilst the total area, including gulfs and bays, amounted in 
1920 to 16,760 S(juare miles. 

On June 14, 1918, a law was passed for the purpo.so of forming anew 
province by the draining of the Zuiderzee to the extent of 523,000 acres. 
The work, which was conimenced m 1924, is expected to take 16 years, and 
the total outlay for the first htage is calculated at 66,250,000 florins. 

Urban and rural popuiati -n was as follows 


Year 

Population of 
the i»rincii'al 
Towns 1 

Percentage 
oT the whole 
PopulatioD 

Rural 

Population 

Percentage 
of the whole 
Population 

Dec. 31, 1889 

1,874 474 

87- U 

i 2,H3'i,941 

02*89 

» „ 1909 . 

2,562,023 

43-73 

1 3,920,152 

t>0*27 

„ „ 1920. 

3,133,084 

45 08 

8,73-2 002. 

54-87 

„ „ 1925 . 

8,436,667 

46-.S4 

3,979,851 

53*60 

„ „ 1926. 

3,489,190 

46*86 

4,0,>»7,416 

68»64 


1 The towns with a popnlation of more than 20,000 inhabitants at the census of 1920. 
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II. Movement op the Population, 


Tears 

Total Births 
Registered as 
Living 

Illegiti- 

mate 

Deaths 

1 

Marriages 

Surplus of 
Births over 
Deaths 

Stillborn 

1923 

192,4 

1925 

1920 

187.512 

182,430 

178.545 

177,493 

3,447 

3 277 
3,1'2 
8,344 

72,809 

71,167 

72,121 

73,H57 

57,167 
56,4 iS 
54,768 
55,299 

114 703 
111,263 
106,424 
104,136 

SjS.'ie 

4,876 

4,661 

4,520 


The emigration has been as follows, mostly to North. America: 1922, 
2,168; 1923, 5,648; 1924, 3,137 ; 1925, 3,020; 1926, 3,166. 

The total number of emigrants, Dutch an«i foreigners, who sailed from 
Dutch ports was, in in 1922, 12,685, in 1923, 22,529, in 1924, 19,245, in 1926, 
20,420, and in 1926, 18,036. 


III. Peincipal Towns. 


Arasterdam 

Rotterdam 

The Hague 

Utrecht . 

Groningen 

Haarlem . 

Arnhem . 

Nimuegcn 

Tilburg 

Leiden 

Eindhoven 

Maestricht 

Aiieldoovn 

Dordrecht 

Delft 

Hilversum 


ion 

on December 31, 1926 : — 



. 726,527 

Enschede . 

46,748 


. 562,091 

Leeuivardeu 

46.6"G 


. 40S,634 

Scluedatu 

43,263 


. 151,056 

Eiiituen . 

42,245 


. 99,587 

’sHertogenbosch 

41,273 


. 89,502 

Heerlen . 

40,719 


. 76,808 

Zwolle 

39 004 


. 7f),069 

Araersfoort 

. 35,9 '.0 


. 71,387 

D- venter . 

. 84,580 


. 09,718 

Velzen 

. 84,216 


. 65,88 

Kerkrade . 

. 32,401 


. 58,f29 

Zaandaiu 

. 31,035 


. 56, .507 

Bre<la 

. 30,670 


. 54,820 

Henyelo . 

, 30,0.86 


. 49 800 

Helder 

. 29 897 


. 47,610 

Aliuelo 

. 28,743 


Ede . 

Gouda 
Alkniaar . 
Vlaardincen 
Haai leinmermeer 
Lonneker . 
Bnssnm . 
Helmond . 
Rheden 
Venlo 
Flushing . 
Rozendaal . 

Zeist . 

Bergen op Zoom 
Bchoten . 


. 27,864 
. 27,847 
. 27,304 
. 27,236 
. 25,«86 
. 23,718 
. 28,342 
. 22,924 
. 22,745 
. 22,422 
. 21,742 
. 21 888 
. 21,057 
. 20,980 
. 20,400 


Religion, 

Entire liberty of conscience is granted to the members of all religious 
confessions. The royal family and the tnajority of the inhabitants belong 
to the lie formed Church. The State Budget (1928) contains allowances for 
the (liti’erent churches; for Protestant Churches, about 1,411,000 guilders; 
for Roman Catholics, about 579,000 ; for Jansemsts, about 12, OoO ; and for 
Jews, about 15,000 

The number of adherents ofthedififerent Churches in the various provinces, 
according to the census of 1920 was : Dutch Reformed Church, 2,826,633 ; 
Other Protestants, 832,164 ; Catholics, 2,444,683 ; Jansenists, 10,461 ; 
Jews, 115,223 ; and other creeds or those of none, 635,240 ; unknown, 1,010. 

The government of the Reformed Church is Presbyterian. At the end 
of 1927 the Dutch Reformed, Walloon, English Presbyterian, and Scotch 
Churches had 1 Synod, 10 proviurial districts, 44 classes, and 1,348 parishes. 
Their clergy numbered about 1,648. The Roman Catholic Churtih had one 
archbishop (of Utrecht), 4 bishops, and 1,295 parishes. The Old Oath* dies 
had 1 archbishop, 2 bishops, and 27 parishes. The Jews had 146 communities. 
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Instruction. 

Public instruction (primary) is given in all places where needed, 
religious convictions being respected. Instruction was made obligatory by 
the Act of 1900 ; the school age is from 7-18. 

In 1806, and more ex^nessly in 1848, secular instruction was separated 
from religious or sectarian instmetion. The law on the point of the year 
1879 is frtill in foice. By a modification of the Act of 1887 public instmetion 
is diminished and a greater share in education is left to private instmetion, 
if approved as efficient by the State, in which case it is paid for out of public 
funds. The cost ot public primary instruction is borne jointly by the State and 
the communes, the State contributing to the salaries of the teach eis and being 
responsible for 25 per cent of the costs of founding or purchasing schools. 

The Secondary Education Act dates trom the year 1863, but 
it has rep'atedh been modified since. Superior instruction is given in the 
larger communities in public or private schools. Private schools may be 
endowed by the State, private professional school^ also by the province and 
the community. The Higher Education A«*t dates from the year 1876, but 
it has repeatedly been motiified since. Higher education is given at Univer- 
sities, in high schools, and grammar schools, either ]»ublic or private. 
Private institutions may be endowed by the State. Tuition in Kinder- 
gariens has not been regulated by law 

The following table is taken from the Government returns for 1924-25 : 


Institutions 

- 

Number 

Teaching Staff 

Pupils or Students 

Total 

Female 

Universities (public) i , 

4 

SsO 

0.491 

1,380 

Technical University. 

1 

90 

1,964 

72 

Private Universities 

2 

55 

589 

82 

High School of Uouiraerce 2 

1 

27 

404 

12 

Classical (public) schools 

36 

659 

4,125 

1,708 

Schools for the working peoiile. 

641 

4,9723 

103,052 

49,756 

Navigation schools .... 

12 

162 

1 248 

Middle cl ss S(‘hools .... 
Elementary Schools : 

192 

8,738 

82,527 

10,260 

l^hlic ...... 

3,751 1 

10.3.30 

500,708 

220,480 

Private 1 

Infant Schools : 

8,601 j 

18,126 

677, IM 

294,941 

Public ! 

229 ' 

1,001 

36,808 

10,830 

Private | 

1,277 

2,887 

114,104 

56,675 


t Leiden (f.^unded ISTii), Utrecht (lb36) Groningen (1614), AniKterrlani (1082). In 1918 
the veterinary School at Utrecht and the Agricultural Bciiool at Wageningen were created 
Universiti^'s. 

2 Rotterdam, 3 Figure for the year 1920-21. 

Besides the schools named in the table, there is a great number of special 
schools, mostly technical. Since 1908 there is also a Government school to 
timn funenonanes ot the colonial service for superior posts. 

In 1924 the State spent on education 122,637,000 guilders; the provinces, 
800,000 guilders ; the Communes, 46,877,000 guilders. 

Ot the conscripts called out in 1926, 0*17 per cent, could neither read nor 
write, the percentage being highest in Limburg, 0*75. Of the peisons married 
in 1918, 0*22 pt-r cent, ot the males and 0‘4i percent, ot the females could 
not sign the marriage certificate. Of the convicts in 1911, 4 per ctmt. could 
neither read m.r write. Of the total number ol children from 7 to 13 yeai’S 
(s choo l age) on January 1, 1922, 4*29 per cent, received no elementary 
mstruction* 
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Justice and Crime. 

Justice is administered by the High Court of the Netherlands (Court of 
Cassation), by 6 courts of justice (Courts of Appeal), by 23 district tribunals, 
and by 101 cantonal courts; trial by jury is unknown in Holland. The 
Cantonal Court, which deals with minor off» nees, is formed by a single judge ; 
the more serious cases are tried by the district tribunals, formed as a rule by 
3 jinlges (in some cases one judge is sufficient) ; the courts are constituted of 
3 and the High Court of 5 judges. All Judges are appointed for life by the 
Sovereign (the Judges of the High Court from a list pre]>ared by the Second 
Chamber). They can he removed only by a decision of the High Court. 

Juvenile courts have recently been called into existence. The juvenile 
court IS formed by a single ju<lge srecially appointed to try children’s civil 
cases, at the same time charged with the administration of justice for criminal 
actions committed by y«»ung persona vho are not yet 18 years old, unless 
imprisonment of more than a year ought to be inflicted, in which case the 
judge of the juvenile court acts as judge-examiner. 

The number of persons convicted was ; — 


Year 

By the Cantonal Courts | 

By the District Tribunals 

Male 

Female 

Male 1 

Female 

19‘i3 

131,834 

17,796 

15,544 

1,807 

19-J4 

ISO 7m2 

16,481 

16,598 

1,866 

im 

102,572 

24,171 

16,442 

1,869 

102o 

172,504 

10,1«2 

16,908 

1 909 


The number of inmates in the 28 prisons during the years 1^24, 1925, 
and 192(5 was respectively, 8, SOS, 7,720, and 7,126 males, and 360, 323, and 
804 females; in the 27 houses of detention, 16,711, 16,296, and 16,756 
males, and 965, 815, and 752 females There are also 5 State-work 
establishments ; the numbers of inmates of these establishments were 
respectively iu the years 1924, 1925, and 1926, 2,910, 2,868, and 2,915 
males, and 38, 30, and 33 females. 

In 1901 an Act was passed reforming State reformatories for the^ educa- 
tion of juvenile criminals and establishing disciplinary schools for juvenile 
criminals and for children admitted by request of parents or guardians 
{corr/'ctioTh patrmelh'). The number of inmates during the years 1924, 
1925, and li*26 in the State reformatories was: 1,026, 896, and 773 
boys, and 113, 93, and 101 girls ; in the disciplinary schools : 427, 465, 
and 407 boys, and 66, 86, and 104 girls. 

There are both State and communal police. The State police consists of field- 
constables and cavalry. The former are spread over the countiy, the latter guard 
the frontiers (eastern and southern). The cavalry police (marechaimse) 
numWs about 24 officers and about 1,118 men. There are about 1,339 ti eld- 
constables— appointed and paid by the Government — divided into numerous 
brigades. Besides each commune has its own field-constables or police force. 

Pauperism and Social Insurance. 

The statistics of the poor relief in the Netheilands have been reorganised 
and do not yet cover all forms of relief. The following data for the year 
192.0 101 ‘te exclusively to what may be called normal poor relief (not including 
relief of any kind to the unemployed). 


0 o2 
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Kind of relief 

Number of 
Persons 

Net cost, 
(guihiers) 

Dutdoor relief (heads of families) 

117,873\ 

22,652,155 

. ,, (ot her persons) . 

89.972 J 

,, ,, (gifts) . . . • • 

79,204 

— 

Dasuais 

31,714 \ 

93,499 

-tefnges to homeless persons .... 

78,067/ 


Boai-ding out in families ..... 

6,922 

1,002,208 

,, ,, homes and hospitals 

58,049 

8.185,711 

Lunatics and idiots 

18 000 

11,964,596 

Homes for the aged, children, etc. . 

28,046 

9.498,X36 

Mmshnuses 

7,116 

1,169,020 

tVorkshops and workhouses .... 

2,931 

574.251 


Total (1925) . , 56 139,776 

(1924) . . 55,146,308 


On September 19, 1916, a Government scheme for unemployment 
.nsurance was set up in Holland. 


Finance* 

The revenue and expenditure in five years were in thousands of 
guilders : — 


Revbntjb. 


Year 

Ordinary 

Extraordinary 

Loan Fund 

Total * 

1924 

613,814 

30,779 

97.657 

737,103 

1925 

641,151 

39,600 

102.144 

778,782 

1926 

671,782 

37,495 

106,117 

812,140 

1927^ 

608,902 

7,907 

107 415 

714,728 

1928^ 

595,240 

66,341 

82,553 

729,634 


* Estimates. 

* Exclusive of the eontrihutioa of the loan fund to the ordinary accounts. 


EXPBNDlTTinE. 


Tear 

Ordinary 

Extraord. 

Loan Fund 

Total* 

of which for 

Debt 

Defence 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1927 » 

1928 1 

612,768 
696,871 
615 229 
692,985 
591,823 

90,064 

Ti.osrs 

78,672 

57 093 
229,657 

83,207 

82,882 

82 061 
83,616 1 

83,625 1 

780,892 
746,14.5 
772,708 
729 074 
900,6(i6 

184,411 

182.960 

210,454 

190,^85 

868,002 

08,162 

94.629 

93,400 

03 714 
92,703 


^ Estimates. 

• Bydusive of the contribution of the loan fund to the ordinary accounts. 


Budget voted for the year 1927 and estimates for 1^2$ were as follows 
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Brandies of Ex- 
penditure 

1927 

1928 

Civil list 

Gnilders 

Gudrler'. 

1,783 iS89 

1,850,000 

Legislative body 

an<l Royal oatuiiet 

1,998,762 

1.9.')8,423 

Deparr.uient of Fo- 

reign A-rtairs 

4,469,307 

4,031,935 

Department of J us- 

tice 

28,016,515 

28,101,042 

Department of In- 
terior and Agri- 

culture 

20,745,800 

21,178,247 

De]»artiuent of In- 

structiou, etc 
Department of Ma- 

144,933,525 

149,337,265 

rine 

40,993,316 

40,555,610 

Department of Fi- 

nance . 

08,S06.929 

9fl,165.P66 

Department of War 

58,972.221 

58,346,040 

Departmental Pub- 

lic Works, etc, . 

58,124,241 

63,629,301 

D e p a r t on* n t of 

Labour, etc. 

70,617.804 

71,478,618 

Department of Oolo- 

nies 

5,583,027 

5 900,164 

Public Debt . 

111, MO, 024 

279,898,751 

Unforeseen expen- 

diture . 

60,000 

60,000 

Toral evpenditnrel 

C-6,8Q6,850 

821, .80,252 


Sources of Revenue 

1927 

1928 

Direct taxes 

Guilders 

Guilders 

Land tax 

20,2' ‘5 600 

21.000,000 

PerMunal 

28,3<K3 i)(M) 

22 50u,000 

Taxon capital . 

11,700,000 

13,500,000 

tax on incomes 



from trades, pro- 



ressiuub, Ac. 

98,000,000 

86,000,000 

Tax on dividends 

16,000,000 

21 000,(00 

Excise duties 

132,990,000 

I40.00u.000 

Tax on BiCNcles . 

b, 250,000 

76,j;60,000 

Indirect taxes 

88,500,000 

90,0o0,000 

Import and export 



duties 

61,500,000 

61,000,000 

Tax on gold & silver 

951.001) 

9 .0,000 

Domains 

4,184 000 

4,080,000 

State lottery . 

665 000 

600,000 

Pilot dues 

4,0n0,000 

6,40u 000 

State railways 

4,285,940 

4,286,940 

Pan paid by the 



Bast Indies in the 



interest und sink- 



it g fund tit public 



debt 

8,855,200 

3,858,600 

Share in the profits 



of the Bank of 



the Netherlands 

4,'iOO.OvlO 

4,850,000 

Misc. receipts 

126 881.605 

172,871,709 

Total revenue ' . 

611.808,306 

651,581,149 


1 Bxfliiaive ot aad. ex|» nditurw ot tue loan fund. 

■ Ot which 5,026,000 guilders for the special fund of the maintenance of roads. 


The amonnt ot the taxes per head ot the population was, m 1927, 76*47 
guilders. ^ ^ 

The expenditure of the * Department for the Colonies * entered in the 
budget eatimatt^s only refers to the central administration. There is a 
separate budg^-t for the great colonial possessions in the East Indies, voted 
as 8U«h l»y the rttates-General. The financial eatimutes foi the year 1928 
are distributed between the colonies and the mother country in the following 
proiiortious — 

Guilders Guilders 

Expenditure in the colonies 610,«08,068 Revenues In the mother 

Home Government expendi- countir . . . 13,854,000 

twe . . . , 176 162,738 Revenues in the colonies . 734,190.315 

Total expenditure . 798,06«>.t> 96 Total revenue . . 747,54^811^ 


In the Budget for 1928 the national debt is given as follows — 


. 

Noiuinal Capital 

Annual Interest 
and Smkiu? Fund 

Funded Debt 

2i per cent, debt .... 

8 „ „ debt of 1895, 1898, 1899 and 1905 

3i „ „ debt of 1910 

4 „ „ debt of 1916 . ... 

„ „ debtor 1916 and 1917 . 

5 „ „ debtor 191s and 1919 . 

® »* ♦> debt of 1922 and 1928 ... 

Floating debt 

Annuities , , 

Sinking ^md ....... 

Unforesoen expenditure , . . , , 

Guilders 

588.492.000 

400.781.000 
40,59.1,000 

121.190.000 
565,92 ',000 

492.096.000 

650.798.000 1 

251.464.000 ^ 



Guilders 

13,462,318 

12,023,446 

1,420,986 

4,847 600 
26,466,625 
24,497,280 
, 31,«10,000 

8 400,090 
626,250 
236,9h2,787 
67.000 

P«tal dr‘bt . , 

2,091,840,000 , 

858.92 ,23n 
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During the years 1850-1927, 827,696,644 guilders have been devoted 
to tlie reilemption of the public debt. ^ ^ 

The- rateable annual value of buildiupi was given at. 286,318,860 
guilders in 1926, and of land, 99,249.151 guilders. 

The various provinces and communes have their own separate budgets ; 
the provincial expenditure for 1927 was 85.566,000 guilders; the revenue 
86,477,000 guilders ; debts January 1, 179,586,000 guilders ; the communal 
revenues, expenses, and debts weie (in thousands of guildeis) tor the year 
1926: — ordinary revenue, 551,518; oidinary expenditure, 551,859, extra- 
ordinary expenditure, 396,581 ; debts on January 1, 1,961,168* 

Defence* 

I. Frontier, 

The Ketherlands are bordered on the south by Belgium, on the east 
by Germany. On the former side the country is quite level, on the latter 
more hilly ; the land frontier is open all round. The frontiers are defended 
by few fortresses. The scheme of defence adopted in 1874 contemplated 
the concentration of the defensive forces in a restricted area, known as the 
‘Holland Fortress.’ This comprise.s the provinces of North and South 
Holland, with parts of Zeeland and Utrecht. Two-thirds of the area is 
surrounded by the sea. On the laud side, to the East and South, are lines 
of more or less permanent works, which can be rendered very dithcult of 
attack by inundations. There are also strong works on the coast, notably 
the Holder group, barring access to the Zuiderzee, and the Hollandsch IMep 
and Volkerak position, while the entrances to the Amsterdam and Rotterdam 
ship canals aie defended by poweiful forts. The citadel of the whole is 
AmKterdam, which is well fortified. Here also inundations would almost 
preclude a successful attack. Tlie coast defences are in guod order and aro^ ro 
be further streijgiheued, bat the defences on the land side, except iho po.sitioii 
of Amsterdam, have of late years been neylected. Moreover, the control of 
the inundations is not entirely in military hands. 

Apart from the Holland Fortre.ss are the works on the Western Scholdc. 
These have hitherto been nuimportant, but a plan has been adopted to 
augment them by entirely new woiks at Flushing. 

II. Army. 

According to an Act of 1922, service in the army is partly voluntary and 
partly compulsory ; the voluntary enlistments bear a small proportion to 
the compulsory. Every Dutch citizet* and, in certain circumstances, every 
other resident in the NetheTland.s, is liable to personal service in the 
army (or navy) from the age of 19 up to 40. The maximum strength of the 
annual contingent is fixed at 19, .500 (including 1,000 for the sea service). 
The strength of the army on April 1, 1927, was 8,368 officers and 348*202 
men. Military budget for 1928, 58,345 040 florims. 

The first training lasts for: (a) 5^ rn«»nths at the longest for men not 
belongiTjg to the mounted corps, with the exception of those under (6) 
and (c) ; (6) 9 months at the brngnst for nmn noi belonging to the mounted 
corps who after ♦‘uUstnient are being trained subalterns ; (c) 12 months 
at the longest for men not belonging to the mounred corps who afrer 
enlistment are being trained as officers, for infinnary men, for conscri}>ts of 
the air service, and for men of the mounted artillery tioops ; (d) 15 months 
at the longest for the cavalry ; (e) 8 months at the longest for the navy. 
The time for further training is at the lowest 40 cays for all conscripts, with 
the exception of infinnary men and air-service men, who are exempted. 
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The army is organised as follows : — 




Divisions 

Brigades 

to 

1 

s 

& 

Battalions 

CO 

1 

1 

a§ 

5| 

o 

Batteries 

Squadrons 

Infnntry . 


4 

8 

25 

_ 

96 

5 




Cavalry 




2 





10 

Artillery . 

Field 



4 

8 




24 


Horse 










2 

— 

Fortress . 


— 



1 



8 



— 

— 

Ceast 






1 


5 




— 

Enmneers , 






1 

4 

6 



— 

— 

Air Force . 







2 



— 

— 

Medical service . 


— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

— 

— 

— 


The Dut-h garrison of the East Ii dies is organis^-d in 2 divisions with a 
strength in November, 1927, ot 1,097 officers and 80,031 other ranks. 

The Netherlands infantry is armed with the Manniicher magazine rifle, 
model 95. Cavalry and engineers carry the Manniicher carbine. The field 
artillery, including the horse batteries, is armed with a shielded Q.F. Krnpp 
gun of 7 ‘5 cm. 


III. Navy. 

The Navy is mamUined for a double purpose— viz. the protection of the 
Dutch waters and coast, and the defence of the East Indian possessions. 
These latter contribute to the maintenance of that division of it known as 
the Indian Marine, The maj ority of the vessels recently added to the 
Navy are intended mainly for the defence of the Dutch East Indies. 
Following is a list ol the princii)ai ships of the Dutch Navy. 


Name 

Displace- 
ment, Tons 

Armonr 
water line 

• b S 

ill 

"Ii 

Principal Armament 

Torpedo 

Tubes 

Indicated 

Horse- 

power 

Nominal 

Speed 

Snots 

Laid down | 

COAST DElTENCE SHIPS 

indies 

inches 






Jacob van Heenis- 

1 







'05 

kerck . 

6,000 

6 

n 

2 9'4-in., 6 6-in. 

2 

6,400 

17 

Herlog Hendrik . 

6,080 

6 


X 9‘4-in., 4 6-in. 

3 

6,Sl)0 

17 

'00 

Troiup . 

5.800 

6 


2 9‘4-in., 4 b-m. 

3 

6,400 

17 

'03 

Zeven ProvinciSn . 

.6,680 

6 

o| 

2 11-m., 4 6-in. 


8,600 

16 

'OS 

oamsKBs 









Java . . .1 

Siniiatra . ./ 

7,050 

3 

shields 

10 0-in., 4 S-in. A. A. . 

— 

.5,000 

31 

'16 


There are also 3 armoured gunboats ; 4 sloops ; 6 destroyers of 610 tons, 
and 4 of 1,620 tons; 8 seagoing torpedo boats ; 24 submarines; 2 submarine 
dep6t ships and 12 mine layers. 2 more destroyers are under construciion. 
Th«‘ Z&mn Provincieji and the cruisers Jma and Sumatra aie assigned to the 
East Indies Fleet, as are the destroyers, 4 older torpedo-boats, and 18 of the 
submarines, and many of the other ve.>sels m< ntioned. 

The naval budget for 1928 is 40,555,610 florins. 
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Production and Industry. 

I Aorioultiteb. 

The surface of the Netherlands was divided in 1926 as follows (in hectares : 
1 hectare = 2 -47 acres) —Uncultivated land (heath) 426,610’ water and 
morass, 129,451 ; dvkes and roads, 63.238; untaxed land, 77,871 Imilding 
land, houses, &c., 59,905 Total, 767,075. Cultivated land arable land, 
891,761 ; pasture, 1,266,502 ; gardens and orchards, 103,660 ; forest, 249,107. 
Total, 2,511,030. 

Large estates prevail in the provinces of Zealand, South Holland, 
Groningen, and North Holland; small estates in North Brabant, Guelders, 
Limburg, and Overvssel. 

The areas under the principal crops, in acres, were as follows * — 


Products. 

1924 

1925 

926 

Products. 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Winter wheat . 

ACT^h 

107 620 

Afres 
125, MO 

A<'Tes 

123,878 

Beans 

Acres 

1R,8GS 

Acres 

19, 

Acres 

10,444 

Summer wheat 

10,688 

6,444 

7.872 

Brown mustard seed 

736 

890 

973 

Winter rve 

Summer lye . 

|488,S20 

495,739 

487 S26 

W- ite mustard seed 
( 'arraway seed 

4,0>1 

22,100 

4,i27 

22,680 

13,681 
14 624 

Winter barley . 

20 118 

28,096 

23,514 

Flax 

31, 02 

37, <87 

34 2 2 

Summer barley , 

42,499 

50 260 

43 805 

Tobacco . 

385 

Brt- 

336 

Oats 

376,3-1 

36*\,690 

380 449 1 

Pot«toes . 

413 616 

42 ■ 728 

420,730 

Buckwheat 

6,1 5 

4,v09 

3,8^0 

t<U)iar beets 

182 6"7 

163,074 

152.063 

Horse beaus . 

40 841 

85,827 

35,076| 

90,207 

Chicory . 

2,207 

2,114 

2,117 

Peas .... 

105,206 

92,620 

Onions 

7,771 

8,240 

9.492 


The yield of the m<‘re imnonant products for 8 vears was follows 


Crop 

Produce 

Crop 

Produce 

i 1934 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1026 

1926 

Wheat , 
Barley . 
Oats 

Eye 

Quarters 

509,066 

422,482 

2,265.040 

1,913,716 

Quarters 
686,490 i 
422.s‘26 
2,2<'3,506 1 
I 2,016.501 

Quarters 

676,419 

423,620 

2,443,848 

1,677,966 

Sugar beet. 
Flax . 

Tons 

2,426,409 

9,304 

Tons 
2,223, ‘<2.3 
10,852 

Tons 
2,110, S46 
10,456 


According to the live-stock i-ensus oi May-June, 1921, Holland possessed 
363,668 horses, ^,062,771 cattle, 668, 2U sheep, and 1,519,246 pigs, 


II. Mining and Manxtpaoturbs, 

A few coal-mines are found in the province of Limburg ; some of them belong 
to the State. The quantity of coal extracted in 192n was 8,607,561 pietric 
tons nomp»red with 6,848 667 metric tons in 1925 and 6,^82,000 in 1924. 
In 1926 the private mines produced 3.411,716 tons, and the St^te rnmes, 
5,195,845 tons. There is one salt mine at Boekelo, output 1926, 34,505 
tons. 

There are no official returns of all the manufacturing industries. According 
to the last re] »nrts there were, in 1926; 309 distilleries, 10 sugar refineries, 
18 beet-sugar refineries, 13 salt works, 213 breweries, and 3,276 tobacco 
factories. 

m. Fisheeies, 

In 1926, 5,194 vessels of all kinds were engaged in the fisheries, The 
produce of the herring fishery in the North Sea was valued at 10,407,138 
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guilders in 1926 ; and that of fresh fish, 12,353,000 guilders ; tho weight of 
the catch was, heriings, 68,130 toi.s; fresh fish, 43,745 «ons. The quantity 
oi oysters produced in 1926 amounted to 1,366,760 kilos. 

Comnierce. 


The following are the returns of the imports (exclusive of gold and silver 
coins and bullion } for home consumption and the export of home produce 
for six years (in thousands of guilders) : — 


Year 

Imports 1 

Exports 1 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

1P22 

2,027,509 

1,221,231 

1925 

2,454 991 

1,807,697 

3023 

2,009,226 

1,803,221 

1926 

2,441,003 

1,749,174 

1024 

2,363,532 

1,600,656 

1027 

2,548,913 

1,899,711 


The values of the leading articles of import and export in the last 
two years were (in thousands of guilders) : — 





Imports 

Exports 




1926 

1927 

1920 

1927 

Iron and steel of all kinds . 



129,697 

150,055 

36,700 

43,311 

Textiles, raw and uianufactuied 


323.182 

840,211 

216,527 

235.428 

Cereals and Hour 



264,975 

307,576 

14,615 

ls,930 

Coal 



147,128 

128.570 

106 246 

78,509 

Rice and flour thereof. 



41,3i)7 

28,770 

29,880 

20,1-38 

Mineral oil . 



59,456 

63,Gi>2 

3,099 

8,825 

Coifeo 



63,4h0 

55,130 

28,352 

20,286 

Butter .... 



2,488 

3,037 

80,070 

85,809 

Mar'.ariiie (raw and eatable) 



5,492 

4,284 

61,^35 

57,863 

Sugar 


. 

54,091 

45,680 

58,791 

6^,794 

Clioeso 



441 

532 

69,964 

76,732 

Gold and silver . 



2", 826 

27,143 

10,4 <2 

42,562 

Wood ..... 



110,528 

139,977 

8,160 

10,622 

SUlTlS 



32,036 

41,772 

27,427 

36,375 

Copper 



12,676 

13 817 

4,611 

8,830 

Paiier 



35,115 

37,771 

43.276 

43,732 

Soot, grease, tallow, suet . 



3%692 

84.081 

22,331 

24,168 

Zinc 



6,965 

5,242 

11,799 

10,426 

Tobacco (unmannflactured) 



37, .552 

86,163 

2,218 

2,179 

Tin 



3,«79 

4,102 

628 

256 

Colours (painters' wares) . 



13,931 

15,680 

20,807 

22,776 

Seeds (colsa, linseed, «cc.) . 



72,591 

77,825 

17 030 

14,598 

Manures (all sorts) . 



59,441 

59,498 

21,045 

23,940 


Value of the trade (excluding gohi and silver coins and bullion) with the 
leading countries tor two yeais in thousands ot guilders 


Imports 

1920 

1927 

Exports 

1926 

1927 

Gerliianv 

607,700 

054,19.5 

Genuany 

.380 764 

466,824 

Great Britain 

231 131 

246,199 

Gr*^at Britain 

4-3,148 

462,655 

Belgium 

270,532 

267,41s 

Belgium 

143,. 578 

154,776 

Dutch East Indies 

144,417 

110,515 

Unit*-d States . 

79,604 

65,(>83 

Urn ten States 

2.57,968 

268,444 

Dutch East Indies 

127,847 

136, .387 

France . 

118,148 

124,036 

France . 

82,8u3 

129,839 


The principal articles of trade between tho United Kingdom and the 
Netherlands (Board of Trade Returns) in two years were 
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Imports into U.K. 
from Netherlands 

1925 

1926 

Exports of produce 
and luanuf of U. K. 
to Netherlands 

1926 

1926 

Flax .... 

& 

161,613 

£ 

182,891 

Cottons . 

£ 

2,234 693 

£ 

1,406,612 

Fish .... 

412,^6■' 

515.900 

Cotton yarn . 

4,703,4)99 

2,765,811 

Cheese . ' . 

688,870 

849,279 

Coal .... 

1.311,159 

4h9,027 

Butter 

719,203 

l,3A2sl 

Iron and Steel . 

1,814 872 

1,308, .18 

Margarine . 

4,642,52n 

4 490,684 

Machinery 

1,770,485 

1,682,598 

Paper, Strawhoard . 

1,526,266 

1,559,30* 

Boots and Shoes 

115,741 

1 3,536 

Sugar . 

4,185,067 

3,679,663 

Woollens 

880,149 

015,133 

Eggs . . . . i 

Condensed milk. 

1,409,4)47 

2,664,780 

1*595.902 

2,691,217 

Palm kernel oil 
(Mirefined) , 

82,118 

24,468 


Cottonseed oil (re- ! 
fi-ed) . 

453,107 

308,994 


Much of the trade here entered as with the Netherlands consists of goods 
on transit from and to Germany, notably the imports of silk goods and 
metal goods. 

Total trade between the Netherlands and the United Kingdom (in 
thousands of pounds sterling) for 5 years (Board of Trade Retun^R) : — 


- 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Imports from Netherlands to U.K. 
Exports to Netherlands from U.K, 

£ 

37,061 

29 499 

£ 

42,785 1 
2.5.220 1 

£ 

4.5,697 i 
1 24,808 

£ 

50 299 
17.934 

£ 

44,^83 

21.220 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The number of vessels in the mercantile navy at the end of 1926 was : — 
Sailing vessels 149, of 14,829 English tons; steamers, etc., 768, of 1,309,816 
register tons. 

The following table gives the number and tonnage (in English measuro* 
ment) of vessels which entered and cleared the ports of the Netherlands 


Entered 


Tear 

With Cargoes 

In Ballast 

Total 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

1923 

1024 

1925 

1926 

14,908 

15, 2W 
16,918 
16,830 

18,028,000 

20.6144.000 

28.089.000 

24.082.000 

1,756 

8,630 

4,087 

12,016 

1,301,00) 

3,260,900 

4,223,0t'0 

12,520,000 

16,059 

18 870 
21,005 
28,852 

19,320 000 

23.770.000 

27.898.000 

36.002.000 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

9,866 1 

18,849 1 

15,482 
22,988 

12.033.000 

16.520.000 
19,402,4)00 

28.116.000 

Cleared, 

0,862 

5,578 

5,536 

6,029 

7.200.000 
7,202, 00 

7.727.000 

8.473.000 

16,728 

18,927 

21,018 

29,017 

1 

19.238.000 
28,728,900 

27.129.000 

80.580.000 


Of the total number in 192ti, 5,870 Dutch vessels entered with a 
22,982 foreign vessels with a tonnage of 
Duteh vessels cleared, with a tonnage of 7,977,000^, and 
23, W foreign vessels with a tonnage of 28,614,000. 

ports were as 
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Entered 


Port 

1925 

1920 

Number 

Registered 

Tons 

per 

cent. 

Number | 

1 

Registered 

Tons 

per 

cent. 

Rotterdam . 

8,657 

14,032,000 

60-8 

1 8,273 ; 

14,296,000 

59-4 

Amsterdam . 

2,754 

3,717,000 

16-1 

1 2,640 

3 765,000 

15*6 

Vlaai'dmgen . 

],2S7 

1,881,000 

8-1 


2,289,000 

9-6 

Flushing 

390 

446,000 

19 

1 379 

416, OoO 

1*7 

Hook of Holland . 

470 

474,000 

2-1 

408 

426,000 

1-8 




Cleared, 



Rotterdam . . ' 

8,474 1 

11,868,000 

61-2 

12,107 

10,650,000 

59*2 

Amsterdam . 

2,091 

8,14 ,000 

16-2 

2.531 

3, 524, OoO 

1*2 *5 

Vlaardinaen . 

1,424 

1,840,000 

9-5 

8,194 

4,38r> 000 

15-G 

Pluabinc 

389 

4H8 000 

2-8 

425 

423 OOO 

1*5 

Hook of Holland . 

875 

412,000 

2-1 

877 

404,000 

1*4 


Internal Communications. 

I. Canals and Railways. 

The total extent of canals is about 2,000 miles ; of roads about 3,000 
miles. 

In 1926 the total length of the principal tramway lines was 1,863 miles ; 

324.687.000 passengers were carried, and 2,486,899,000 kilogrammes of goods. 
Their revenue amounted to 43,791,000 guilders. 

Tn 1926 the 2 ])riiicipal railways had a length of 2,265 miles. The 
breadth of the railway gauge is 1'60 metres, or 4 ft. 11 in. In 1926 

48.132.000 passengers were carried on the railways. The lot-il revenue was 

159.807.000 guilders. All railway companies are private; there is a State 
railway company, only so named because the road is owned by the State. 
A project is on foot for bringing the four railway companies under one 
control. 

II. Post and Telegraphs. 


The postal traffic was as follows in 2 years 


- 

Letters 

Post Cards 

Newspapers and 
Printed Matter 

Parcels 

Letters with 
Money Orders 

1926 

Internal . i 
Foreign . 
1926 

Internal . 
Foreign , 

177.482.000 

72.297.000 

179.467.000 

73.684.000 

86,406,958 

16,069,400 

84,683,118 

16,037,578 

397.907.000 

45.640.000 

404.795.000 

42.956.000 

5,643,272 ' 
1,851,174 

6,908,677 

1,774,110 

364,502 

301,008 

322,743 

254,842 


The recoi])is ol the Post Office in 1926 were 51,277,000 guilders, the 
expenditure in 1926, 44,741,000 guilders. 

There are several private telegraph lines, but most of the lines are owned 
by tlie State. The length of State lines on Dec. 31, 1921, was 5,617 miles, the 
length of wires on December 31, 1926, 29, 242 miles. The number of State offices 
was, on December 31 1926, 1,837 The number of paid messages by State 
and private lines in 1926 was 8,442,900. The receipts of the State amounted 
in the same year to 7,342,000 guilders, and the ordinary expenses in 1926 to 
10,639,000 guilders, 
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In lfl21 tlie intenirban telephone system had 2,618 miles of line and ott 
Deot*m^er 31, 192»i, 180.933 niles of wire, and is administered by the State ; 
15,839,19t) intenirban and 1,636,773 international conversations were held 
in 1926 The rerei]>is were in the same year for interurban and mternational 
intercourse 20,790,000 guilders, and the total expenses 15,639,000 guilders. 

II • Aie 'Ieaffic. 

There is an aeroplane service sub^idiNed by the Government between 
Amsterdam and London, Amsterdam, Brussels and Paris, Amsterdam and 
Hamburg, Amsterdam and Dortmund, and between Rotterdam and Copen- 
hagen. In 192-), 8 tons of postal matter, 2551 tons of goods and 6,276 
passengers were carried; in 1927, re'^p, 85 tons, 401*9 tons and 12,916 
pas.'sengHis. 

Money and Credit* 

The money in general circulation is chiefly silver. Before 1875 the 
Netherlands had the silver standard ; but a bill which passed the States- 
General in the session of 1875 allowed an unrestricted coinage of ten-guilder 
pieces in gold, whereas the coinage of silver was suspended for an unlimited 
time. 

Value of money minted during the following years (in thousands of 
guilders) — 


Year 

Gold 

1 Silver 

1 

Copper 

and 

Nicfeel 

For the Bast 
and 

West India 
Colonies 

Total 

value 

Total number 
of pieces 

1881-1900 
1901-1920 
1921-1925 
1926 j 

8,564 

95,023 

11,000 

34,000 

13,710 

108,370 

85,220 

550 

1,310 

'4,362 

1,011 

70 

10,834 

68,152 

15,062 

100 

34,418 
265,9' 7 
62,298 
34,720 

452,342,090 

1,370,652,000 

344,620,000 

22,900,000 


The Bank of the Netherlands is a private institution, but it is the only 
one which has the right of issuing bank-notes. This right, granted in 1863 
for 25 years, was prolonged in 1888 for 15 years, and prolonged again for 
the same term in 1903, with some alterations in the conditions : e,q. all 
the paper money is to be issued by the Bank. In 1918 the Charter was 
once more frolon^ed for a further 15 years. The Bank does the same 
business as other banks, only with more guarantees Two-fifths of the 
paper money in circulation must be covered. It has agencies in all 
places of importance. 


Year 

Value of til 0 notes 
in Circulation, 
March 31 

Total Bxcuanges 
years ending 
March 31 

Stock of Gold, 
March 81 

Stock of Silver, 
March 81 

1925 

1926 

19 i7 

Gnil-iers 

914.990.000 
851,. 54 6. 000 

819.188.000 

Ginldsre 

1,770,503.940 

1,795.446,2.50 

1,706,857,640 

1,000 guilders 
604,822 

4 9,105 
419.329 

1,000 guilders 

20,706 

25,716 

27,812 


The capita) amounts to 20,000,000 guilders, the reserve fund on March 31, 
1927 7,027,840 guilders. The Bank keeps the State-Treastit> and the cash 

of the State Postal Savings-Bank and of other institutions It receives 8^ per 
cent, of the clear gains; the remainder is divided between the State and 
the Bank in proportion of 2 : 1. 
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There are many savings-banks, all private. Besides these there is a State 
postal savings-bank, established in 1881. The following table gives some 
particulars of tin* latter — 


Tear 

Number of 
Saving*. 
Bauks 

Amount 
deitositfid 
(in 1,000 
gldrs.) 

Amount 
withdraw? 
(in 1.000 
gldrs.) 

Total De- 
posits at 
end of yeai 
(in 1,000 
gldrs.) 

Number of 
Depositors at 
end of year 

Amount 
per inhabi- 
tant. 
Gldrs. 

1923 







State P. 8 B. 

19J4 

— 

U9.403 

119,654 

805,819 

1,947,214 

42-33 

State P. S. B. 

1925 


123,709 

129,809 

806,9113 

1,961,148 

41*96 

State P. S B. 

1926 

- 

120,^82 

124,037 

311,536 

1,978,158 

42*01 

State P, S B. 



125, 69^ 

124,199 

820,997 

2,007 902 

42*65 

Private Bauks 

310 

141,964 

125,582 

306,222 

807,010 

40-69 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

Money. 

The standard coin is the 10-fl.orin piece weighing 6*720 grammes, *900 fine, 
and thus containing 6*048 grammes of fine gold. The unit of the silver 
coinage is the gulden or Horin, weighing 10 grammes, *945 fine aad containing 
9 ‘45 grammes of tine silver. 

Gold is legal tender, and the silver coins issued before 1876, 

The pnncipal coins are ; — 

The gnldeut qmlder ox, Horin of 100 cents =s is. 8d. ; or 12 g. -£1. 

The rijh}tdaaH(vrzsi2\ guilders. 

The gold-pieces are of ten guilders and of five guilders ; silver, of 10, 25 
50, 100 and 260 (’entK ; hronze, i cent, 1 cent and 2^ cents ; nickel, 5 cents. 
Treasury notes of 1 and 2^ florins are also in circulation. 

Weights and Measures. 

The metric system of weights and measures, and, with trifling changes, 
the metric denominations are adopted in the Netherlands. 

Piplomatio and Cousalar Kepresentatives. 

1. Op the Netherlands in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister . — Jonkheer Dr. R. de Marees van Swinderen (Octo- 
ber 1, 1913). 

OoutiseUor.’-^'Dv. J. B Hubrecht. 

First Secretary. J. B Bosch, 

Commercial Attach, i F. B.*s Jacob. 

JJirecUiT uf the Chanerry. — H. N Brouwer. 

Honicxtltmal Adviser. — B. Gerritzen. 

ComaMeneral %n AowoEon.— -T. H. de Meester. 

2. Op Great Britain in the Netherlands, 

Envoy and Minister.— The Hon. Sir Odo Russell, K.C.V.O., K.C.M.G, 
Appointed March 17, 19 

Seconti R. 0. oteTenson, 

Military Ool J. W. Saudilands, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

J4toM*--^0aptain J* M. Pipon, O.M.G., M.V.O., O.B.E., R.N. 
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Gommercial Secretary. — R. Y. Laming, 0 B.E. 

Cormil General ai Rotterdam. — R. Erskine. 

There are consular representatives at Amsterdam (O.G.), Dordrecht, 
Flushing, The Hague, Harlingen, Leeuwarden, and Ymuiden. 


Colonies. 

The colonial possessions of the Netherlands, situated in the East Indies 
and the West Indies, embrace an area of about 788,000 English square miles. 
The total population, accordins; to the last returns was 49,534,618, or 
nearly seven times as large as that of the mother-country. 

nXTTCH EAST INDIES. 

The Dutch possessions in Asia, forming the territory of Neth 0 rlan<ls India 
(Nederlandsch Indie), are situated between 6® N. and 11® S. latitude, and 
between 95® and 141® E. longitude. 

In 1602 the Dutch created their East India Company. This Company 
conquered successively the Dutch East Indies, and ruled them during nearly 
two centuries. After the dissolution of the Company in 1798 the Dutch 
possessions were governed by the mother-country. 

Govenunent and Constitution. 

Politically, the tenitory, which is under the sovereignty of the Netherlands, 
is divided into (1) Lands under direct government ; (2) Object native States, 

With regard to administration, the Dutch possessions in the East Indies 
are divided into provinces, g »vernments, residencies, divisions, regencies, 
districts, and dessas (villages). They are also very often divided into : (1) Java 
and M.adura ; (2) Sumatra, Borneo, Riau-Liugga Archipelago, Bangka, 
Belltoeng, Selebes, Molucca Archipelago, the small Sunda Islands, and a 
part of New GumA 

The system of administration has been reformed by the organising of the 
who e territory into large provinces with local government, each of them 
inoludiijg a number of the present residencies. Some of them, i.e the three 
provinces of Java, have their own provincial councils, presided over by a 
Governor. So tar the province of West-lava has been organised on these 
lines, and the ‘Government of the Moluccoes' has now bt^en lomied. 

Apart from the above mentioned pro\ince of Weat-Java (which includes 
four tormer residencies — Bantam, Batavia, Preanger, and Ohenbon), the 
territory of Java and Madoera is divided 'into thirteen residencies, each 
governed by a Resident, aadsted by Neveral Assistant- Residents and a number 
of subordinate officials, called Controleurs. The Resident and his assistants 
exercise almost ansolute control over th«* province in their charge ; not, how- 
ever, directly, hut bv means of a vast hierarchy of native officials. The Outer 
Provinces are administered by functionaries with the titles of ‘Governor,* 
* Resident,* ‘ Assistant- Resident,* ‘ Controleur, * &c. 

The superior administration and executive authority of Dutch East India 
rest in the hands of a Governor-General. He is assisted by a Council of live 
members, partly of a legislative, partly of an advisory character. The 
members ot the Couucil, however, have no share in the executive. The 
Guvemor-General and the members of the Couucil are nomiuaied by the 
Queen. In 1917 a * Volksraad ' was installed to discuss the budget, and to 
advise the Government on matters of general importance as a nrst step 
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towards the development of self-government in the colony. Some of the 
members are appoint fd by the Government, some are elected by the docal 
conijcils, and the Chairman is appointed by the Crown It inclndHS Enio- 
peans, natives and foreign Orientals fC'hmese, Arabs). By the Netherlands 
India Con-titntion of 1925, the Dutch East Indies are granted a iiieasure of 
sell-government in internal atfairs und-^r supervision of the Home 
Government, the legislative powers being shared between the Volksraad 
and the Governor- General. 

Governor-General. — Jhr. Dr. A. C. D. de Graeff, appointed March 26, 
1926. 


Area and Population. 



- 

Area: 
EJn^lish 
square miles 

Population 
31 Dec. 1925 

Population 
Nov. 1920 
(Census) 

Population 
per sq. mile 
1925 

Java and Madura 

50,746 

36,403,833 

<4,984,171 

717-3 


Sumatra, West Coast 

18,029 

1,576 317 

1,522,240 

87-4 


Tapan'ieli 

14,760 

896,862 

843 685 

60-0 


Sumatra, East Coast 
Benkoelen 

36,100 

1,039,392 

1,197,564 

28-7 

Island of 

9,995 

262,539 

257,140 

26-2 

Sumatra 

Lainpongs 

10,914 

233,012 

233,903 

21 3 


Palembang 

33,173 

\ 830,522 

828,004 

25-0 


Djambi . 

18,719 

/ 180,584 
740,;<40 

233,844 

9 6 


Atieh 

21,448 

736,365 

34-6 

Riau-Lingga Archipelago . 

12,506 

235,819 

223,122 

18-8 

Bangha .... 

4,549 

160,368 

154,141 

35*2 

Billiton .... 

1,873 

62,979 

68,682 

33-6 

Borneo, West District. 
Borneo, South and East 
Districts .... 

66,838 

680,443 

605,402 

11-9 

149,972 

1,077,520 

1,020,599 

7*1 

Island of 

/ Seiches . 

48,051 

2,374,397 

2,347,645 

49-4 

Celebes 

\ Manado . 

24,618 

939,947 

760,692 

38-2 

Molucca 

rAinboiua 

1 17.372 

358,250 

277,965 

20-6 

-! Ternate . 

\ 12,796 

250,466 

149,245 

19-6 

Lslands 

1 New Guin(i 

J 160,692 

— 

195, ‘601 

1-2® 

Timor Archipelago 

26,410 

1,164,367 

1,146,660 

44*0 

Bali and Lombok 

4,072 

1,545,981 

1,565.014 

379 6 

Ap]>roximate total 

733,642 

51,013,878 

49,850,834 

69-5 


1 Approximate. 2 1920 


The population of Java and Madura on December 31, 1926, was 
36,902,727, with 18,123,490 males and 18.779,287 females; 169,208 were 
Eurnpcans, 36,235.637 na ivcs, and 497.882 oth-r Orientals, chhfly Chinese 
and Arabs ^461,101 Chinese and 25,191 Arabs). On December 31, m5, 
25,429,314 were males and 25,584,564 were females; 209,934 were Euio- 
peans, 49,848,661 natives, and 956,283 other Orientals, chiefly Chinese and 
Arabs. 

Marriages, births, and deaths among Europeans and persons assimilated 
to them * 
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1 Marriages 

Divorces 

Births 

Deaths 

— 

j Bet w een 

1 Eurooeaus 

Mteed 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 ! 1924 

1923 

iu24 

1923 

1924 

Java and Madura . 

Outer Pin vinces 

1,071 

l&i9 

1,081 

159 

370 

85 

446 

78 

262 

15 

4 5- SI 
1,5.0 

4 961 

1 449 

l,bl7 

406 

1,878 

439 


Natives and foreigo Orieutals. The former generally live under the same 
laws as the inhabi cants ot the mother-country, while in the government 
of the latter the Indian customs and institutions are considei'ed. The 
6<»vernur-General, however, is, in agreement with the Council, authorised 
to make individual exceptions to this rule. 


EeligioR. 

Entire liberty is granted to all religious denominations. The Reformed 
Church countrd, in 1927, 39 ministers and 25 assistants, the Roman Catholic 
37 curates and 178 piiests, not salaried out ol the public hinds. In 1927, 
about 400 missionaries ol various societies were at work. 

The bulk ot thr* natives are Mohammedans ; there are also some millions 
of converted Christians and Animists, and. a small number of Buddhists. 


Instruction. 

There are public (Govemnient) priiuarj schools, where instruction is given through the 
menium ot ttie Initi-h langu^gt for (1) Europeans ami persons assimilaiod with thorn 
(a 7 yrars’ course) (2) Ohiiies«- (‘ Dutch-Chiuese scho- lb,* with a 7 lears* courso) , (S) 
Natives (• Dmcii-Natue schools,* with a 7 vears' course); and (4) link-sclirxdB (with 
a 5 vear«<’ cnurKe) Public schools where instruction is uiveii through the modi' in of a 
native tongue are (1) the ‘second class’ schools (with a 8, 4, or 5 years' course); and 
(2) village school N (with a 3 years’ couise ot extremely eleiiieutarj in.*?! ruction). Hei-idcs, 
there are scliools witli an extei dea priman instmciion (in the Dutch language) wit'' a 

5 yearh’ course (Mulo-achools) oj>eii to all, without distm< tion of race. Si<ie by side 
with the public s<dkoois, there are vanons private 8<*hool8. 

For seoomiarv edncntion there are publi* secondaii schools with 5 and Syearenurs* sin 
conneetjou witri the primary schools, nnd aleo with 6 yw r courses in connect on with 
the extended priman school. In addition to the Govemnient institutions there are 

6 private see •iidari schnols for girls with a S years’ course and 1 with a 5 years’ course 
Higner education is given at the Technical High School ot Bandoeuu, ert-cted in 1920. 
Funheriiiure, a High School for Law opened m 1924, and a Medical High S hool, erected 
in 1927, both at Baiavia. 

Th*- following table shows the number of schools, the school attendance, the teaching 
staff, and the exiiencimre on ednoatiori m 1927: — 


Schools 

Number 

Teaching 

Statr 

Pupils 

CoNt (in 
guilders) 

Public European primary schoo 
Private „ „ „ 

Public Dutch-Chlnese „ 

Private „ „ „ 

Public Dtitch- Vernacular « 

Private , „ ,, 

Pnldic vernacular for Natives l 
Private solioots for Natives 
Village schools 

Pub icMulo-schools 

Private „ „ 

Public secondaiy schools 
Priteate... „ 

Is 


184 

73 

45 

30 

302 

111 

2,278 

2,988 

11,402 

28 

21 

1 ^ 

7 

SS2 

506 

286 

105 

1,086 

678 

8,394 

6,8t8 

16,192 

993 

113 

174 

8L 

26,101 
16,096 
10,99 ^ 
7,498 
87,968 
23,818 

20 .,9n2 
187.744 
787,976 
6,716 
1,980 
2,138 
761 

14,270.000 

|u.810,000 

2,716,400 
430,000 
1,7M 600 
3o0 000 


* Provisiuaal figures. 
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Furthermore, there were in 1927 the followinc training schools Four public se h a ftW 
for training in engnieerinj?, architecture, elepniral engmeerine, and mining (4 years’ 
courst ), t< urtem snnilnr schools for natives (3 three yeais’ course and 11 two years* 
conrae), with 113 teachers and 1,511 ]'Upils and one trading vchoo] (5 \ ears' course), with 
20 teachers and 269 pupils; one private trade school {3 years’ course), with 15 teachers 
a» d I 2 pui'ils; one 2 years’ and thiee Siears’ coninmial s«hools; one 1 year’s navga- 
tion course with 9 piiinls; two training scln ola for x»h\sicians (10 \ ears’ course) with 54 
tea<'hersand OOS pupils; a tiai in nij school f»»r native joiists(S years' • ourse) with 7 teachers 
and 50 pupils; a training school foj cit il-service officers, a training school for police 
office rs, f' training scPoola for native officials (5 years’ course) with 55 teacliers and 597 
pupils; 5 training schools for Europeati teachers with 267 pupils, and 19 private schools 
with 743 pnjnla. 

For native teachers there are the following schools with instnaction in the Dutch 
language 12 (1 for girls) public training schools (4 tears’ course), and two higher training 
schools (8 years’ course) with 1,098 \ upils (129 gins) with instruction in the native 
tongue : 20 (5 for girls) normal schools (4 years course, 1,074 pupils, 304 being girls), 117 
normal classes (2 years’ course) foi native teachers for Village-schools. Besides, there are 
3 private training schools with the Dntfh language (6 years’ course, 806 pupils), and 9 
Witli a native tongue (4 years’ foiirse, 3J-8 pujdls). 

For Chinese teachtrs there is aschool with instruction In the Dutch language (llSpupils). 

For km<iergarten teachers (Frhbel) there are 8 training schools (4 years’ course, 
1 public and two piime). 

Justice and Crime. 

The administration of justice for Euro})eans is entrusted to European 
judges, while for natives their own chiefs have a large share in the trial of 
cases. There is a High Court of Justice at Batavia — courts of justice at 
Batavia, Samarang, Soerabaya, Padang, Medan and Makassar — Resident 
couits and police courts for Europeans ; native courts, magistrate courts, 
police courts, Regent courts, district courts, and courts of priests for natives. 

Finance. 


Revenue and expenditure : — 


Tear 

Bevenue 

Expenditure 

Surplus or Deficit 


Guilders 

Guilders 

Guilders 

1926 

792,556,879 

747,174,702 

+ 45,379,177 

1927 

702,899,956 

765.971,589 

- 6.^071.633 

1928 

747,194,826 

798.110,5.’i0 

- 50,915,724 


Tht sources ot revenue m 1928 are stated as roiiows <in guilders;, nom 
direct and indirect taxes, 309,000,000 ; salt monopoly, 18,700,000; pawn- 
shops, 22,245,000; opium 39,702,000; railway service, SO 268 000 ; post, 
telegraph and telephone services, 28,991,000; harbour tenhe, 12,800 000 ; 
foreW, 18,175,000 ; rubber, 10,17h,000 , cinchona. 957,000 ; tin, i>3,225,000 
share ni the prodts of the Biliton Company, 7,500,000 ; coal. 17,3/6,000 , 
all other sources, 128,000,000. Public debt on December 31, 1927, was 
1,063,954,700 guilders, 

Defence. 

The Dutch forces in the East Indies constitute a colonial army which w 
entirely st^parate fn»m the home army. The colonial army in 1926 compnsed 
6 regiments of Held infantry, 12 gnrrison banalions and 2 garrison companies. 
There weie lunl er 2 depdt' baLtalh^ns of infantry, 7 machipe-gnn comiiHiiies, 
1 company of cydist-soldiers, 6 squadrons, 1 dep6t squadion oj cavalry, 5 held 
batteries, 6 mountaiii batteries, 2 motor batteries, 1 fortress and coast company 
of artillery, 2 Held companies of sapi ers and miner', 1 motor-car company, i 
technical company und 1 dep6t <»ompany ol engmeenng troops: end a flying 
J^r^Uh 39U^rs and 48 aeroplanes. In ^918 compulsory 
introduced in the militia for Europeans between 19 and 32 years of age, 
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w B i i tl in tlie landstorm between the ages of 33 and 46. On December 31, 1926, 
there were 12,326 militia-men. ^ . r t-i 

In most battalions there are 3 companies composed either of Eurof^eans or 
of Natives ; the greater ])art of the officers, and a proportion ot the non- 
oommisainned officers, are Europeans. The artillery has European and Native 
gunners and Native drivers. The Europeans (except the militia) and Natives 
are recruited by volunteers. The strength of the colonial army in 1926 uas 
1,143 officers, 32.137 volunteers, of whom 6,137 were Europeans and 25 977 
natives. Besides the Army there are diflerent armed troops, viz. : (1) The 
Legion of the Native Prince Mangkoe Negara, consisting of infantry, 
numbering about 930 men. In case of war this Legion would be placed at 
the disposal of the Oovernment. (2) The Barisan, being a native intautry of 
Hadoera, 1,630 men, designed to maintain peace in the island and to par- 
ticipate in campaigns in case of war. 

The expenditure for defence (army and navy) estimated for 1928 
amounts to about 95,406,631 guilders 

The Netherland Navy in the East Indies numbers 806 officers and 1,551 
European and 1,845 native nou-*'ommiHsioned officers and sailors and 139 
militia, and consists of 33 men-of-war, inelnding 13 submarines, 7 minelay ers 
4 destroyers and 2 surveying vessels. There is. besides, a flying corps with 
30 hydroplanes, and the Colonial Navy, consisting of 18 smaller ships of no 
naval value, with 176 Europeans and b32 natives, employed for civil service 
duties. 

Production and Industry. 

The greater part of the soil of Java is claimed as Government property, 
and it is principally in the residencies in the western part of Java that there are 
private estates, chiefly owned by Europeans and by Chinese. The bulk ot the 
people are agricultural labourers. Formerly the Government or private 
landowners could enforce one day’s gratuitous work out ot seven, or more, 
from all the labourers on their estates ; in 1882 the greatjer ^lart of those 
eniorced services for the Government was abolished, in return for the pay- 
ment of one guilder per head yearly, and the remainder were abolibhed in 
1914 in return tor an inernased poll tax. 

The harvested area under various ‘native’ cultures in Java and Madura 
were in 1926 as follows, in acres : — Irrigated rice, 7,287,448 ; non-inigatod 
rice, 1,102,853; maize, 4, ® 47 355 ; cassava, 1,679,992; sweet po atoes, 
420.244 ; groundnuts, 484,197 ; soya beans, 420,984 ; other pulses, 522,869 ; 
tobacco (native), 346,640; other secondary crops, 1,461,151; total, 
18,673,733. 

In 1926, the harvested areas of ‘other secondary crops’ were potatoe.s, 
46,005 acres ; native sugar-esne, 37,722 acres ; indigo, 11, 648 acres ; and capsi- 
cum, 139,912 acies. Stparate from this area native tea was planted on 69,527 
acres. 

Owing to the ‘agrarian law’ (1870), which has afforded opportunity to 
private ener^ for obtaining waste lands on hereditary lease (emphyteusis) 
for seventy-live years, private agriculture has greatly increased, as well 
in Java as in the Outer Piovinees. The total area in use for agriculture in 
Netherlands- India in 1926 was 6,680,614 acres, of which 61 8l7 acres were 
Government-estates, 1,221,507 acres were private lands, and 2.571,303 acres 
lands hired from native induces in Java ami M.adura, 2,168,545 a<jrrt8 lands 
hired on long-lease from self-governing communities or the Government (in- 
cluding a number of acres held by empiiyteusis) in the Outer Provinces, 
493,382 acres lauds hired on short-lease from natives. Of the total only 
2,456,107 acres were planted. 
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The folio wiDg table gives a comparison of the production of sugarfbr 
5 years *. — - 


- 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

19*^6 

narvo.vted aiea . 
Total production . 
Factones 

. acres . 

. tons . 
niimher . 

400,236 

1,809,391 

182 

404,079 

11,796,837 

1 180 

423 902 
l,997,0i>8 
181 

435,595 

2,299,875 

179 

444 019 
1,972,771 
178 


Other pioducta are shown (for 2 years) as follows 



1025 

1926 


1925 j 

1926 

Coffee (toTiH) . . , 
Rubber (kilos) » . . 
Cinchona (kilos) . . 
Tobacco (kilos) . . 

01,153 

]06,10h,0n0 

10.719.000 

56.682.000 

38,978 
122.923,000 
10,643,000 
59 059,000 

Tea (kilos) . . . 
Cacao (kilos). . . 
Oil palms (kilos)® . 

52,682,000 

74.'i,000 

8,739,000 

62,920,000 
775, < 00 
9,507,000 


1 Hevea au<l ficus. 2 oil. 


The tin mines of Bangka are worked by the Government ; those of Billiton by a com- 
bined Govern n eiital and private nnrt* rt^king ; ai.d those of Riau by private enterprise. 
Tbeir tot^il yield was, in piculs {133i lb.) 1922, 470,934 ; 1928, 492,380; 1924, 506,933; 
1926, 528,500 

Tlie yield of the principal coal mines in Java, Sumatra and Borneo was, in metric tons: 
1923, 1,150,625; 1924, 1,470,362; 1926, 1,400,725; 1926, 1,466,359, 

The production of the principal mineral oil enterprises was, in thousands 
of kilogrammes : 1923, 2,833,048; 1924, 2,925,768; 1926, 3,066,161 ; 1926, 
8,017,915. 

Commerce. 

No difference is made between Dutch and foreign imports and vessels. 
There is a tariff on certain goods ; on some articles there is a small export duty. 
Imports and exports in thousand guilders. 


Imports 



Government 


Private 


Grand 

Year 

Merchan- 

dise 

Specie 

Total 

Merchan- 

dise 

Specie 

Total 

Total 

1922 

108,718 

11,062 

119,705 

1,116,843 

66,156 

1,181,999 

1.801,764 

1923 

27,722 

1 

1 27.722 

617.782 

6,127 

623,909 

i 651 ,631 
703, 8S6 

1024 

19,909 

— 

19,909 

679,993 1 

3.4M 

683 477 

1925 

21,161 

- 

1 21,161 

824,119 1 
Exports 

17,814 

841,438 

1 862,584 

1922 1 

3,137 



3,137 

2,224.999 

4,425 1 

2,229,424 

2,282,561 

1923 

8,274 

100 

8, ,374 

1,377,861 

1,963 i 

1,379,814 

1,388,188 

1924 

14,511 

477 

14.988 

l,589,9d6 

2,335 

1,642,320 

1,6.' 7,308 

1925 

18,657 

COO 

19,157 

1,793,004 

1,097 

1,794,191 

1,813,848 


The princi]>al exports in 1926 were: Sugar, 1,741,050 tons; coffee, 
74,085 tons ; tea, 71,360 tons; cinchona, 6,974 tons ; tobacco, 74,486 ous. 

The i)riuc*ipal impoits from Java to IJ.K. in 1^26 were (according to 
Board of Tiade Ketums) : Spii-es, 340,13U. ; tea, 3,651,08U. ; tapioca, 
311,196iJ. ; rubber, 2,904, 096^:. ; tin, 676,913/. The principal exports from 
U.K. to Java were; ammonia sulphate, 248,558/. ; cotton piece goods, 
2,914,777/. ; iron and steel, 467,605/. ; machinery, 70,600/, 
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trade between the United Kingdom and Java (Board of Trade figures) 
lor five years : — 



1923 

1924 

1D25 

1926 

1927 

Imports from Java to U.K. . 
Exports 10 Java from U.K. . 

£ 

11,028 P51 
6,997,083 

£ 

8,865,727 

6,884,684 

£ 

9,382,108 
«, 41(1, 53.3 

£ 

9,050.922 

5,727,567 

£ 

10,113.690 

6,058,914 


Shipping and Gornmnnications. 


Year 


Entered 

Whereof, under British 
Flag: 


Number 

Tons 

Number 

Tons 


1924 ■[ 

1925 / 

1926 1 

I 

Steamers 

Sailing v'essels 
Steattiers 

Saiimg vessels 
Steamers 

Sailing vessels 

10,198 

7.741 

10,953 

0,021 

11,506 

8.940 

7,280,755 
482.012 
7,853.441 
536,103 
! 8,694,206 

526, b90 

6,105 

5,197 

6.566 

5,792 

6,602 

5,969 

2,386,418 

200.-39 

2,564,479 

3(),3,2s5 

2,916,430 

319,220 


At the end of 1926 the total length of rail and tramways (State and private) 
was about 3,870 miles (2,930 in Java, 916 in Sumatra, and 26 in Selebos) ; 
the gross rt-cei^ts (1926) about 118,176,000 guilaers ; working expenses (1026), 
70,876,000 guilders; number of passengers about 136,093,000 

The Government telegraphs extended in 1 926 over 7, 638 miles, the Govern- 
ment telegraph cables over 6,621 miles, together over 14,169 miles. The 
number of post and telegraph stations in 1926 was (including both State and 
private) 716 for Java and Madura, and 825 for the other islands. Tliere 
are also 289 post etations on Java and Madui’a and 261 on the other islands, 
whh'h deal only with correspondt'm e, 1 ladio telegraph station for scivice 
with Holland and other countries, 16 government radio t<*lcgraph atati ns 
for puhli*. service (amongst which 11 coast stations), 2 radio telephone stations 
and 4 private radio telegraph stations (amongst which 2 for coastal public 
service). The numbers of telegiams were 1,299 900 (internal) and 894,600 
(foreign). Internal htters and postcards carried in 1926, 29,066,000, while 
there were 17 589.000 newspapers, &c., for the interior. 

The Government telephone aferial lines extended in 1926 over 13,798 
miles, the Government telephone cables over 732 miles. At the eUd of 
1926 there were 808 telephone exchanges and 39,355 telephones. 


Money and Credit. 

The ‘Java Bank, ’.established in 1828, has a capital of 9,000,000 guilders. 

OD March 81, 1927, of 13.800,000 guilders and a apeoia! roKerve 
n ^ Government has control over the adniinisti-ation. 

Qne-fifth of the amount of the notes, assignats, and credits must ho 
covered by specie or bullion. 

In Mar^, 1927, the value of the notes in circulation was 816,014,000 
g^deta ; statistics of the bank’s operations are no longer published. There 
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Weights and Measures. 


The AiYUiterdaTnsch Pond 
j j PiJcol • , 

,, Catty 
, , Tje.nu'kal . 

,, Paal (Java) 
f, Paal (Sumatra) 

,, Square Paal . 

5 , Boim 


= 1 *09 lb. avoirdupois. 

== 133J „ 

I'H >i i> 

5= 4 yards 
= 1,507 metres 
= 1,862 metres 
5= 227 beotares =s 591*18 acres 
== 17537 acres 


The legal coins of 10. 6, 2^, 1 and J guilder, as well as the weights 
and measures, ol Dutct India, are those of the Netherlands, But the country 
has coins ot its own, viz,, 25, 10, 6, 2^, 1, and J cent pieces. 


Consular Representatives. 

BrUish OonmX- General at Batama. — J. Crosby. 

There are also consular officers at Samaiang, Sourabaya, Makasser, 
Medan, BaJikpai)an, and Padang. 


DUTCH WEST INDIES. 

The Dutch possessions in the West Indies are {a) Surinamj or Butch 
Quima, and (&) the colony Curasao. 

Surinam or Dutch Guiaua. 

Dutch Guiana or Surinam is situated on the north coast of S. America 
between 2 and 6® N latitude, and 53® 50' and 58® 20' E. longitude, and bounded 
on the north by the Atlantic Ocean, on the east by the river Marowijne, which 
separates it from French Guiana, on the west by the river Corantyn, which 
separates it from British Guiana, and on the south by inaccessible forests and 
savannas to tlie Tuinuo-Humac Mountains. 

At the i>eace of Breda, in 1667, between England and the United Nether- 
lands, Surinam was assured to the Netherlands in exchange for the colony 
of New Netherlands in North America, and this was conhrmed by the treaty 
of Westminster ot February, 1674. Since then Surinam has been twice 
in the power of England, 1799 till 1802, when it was restored at the peace 
of Amiens, and in 1804 to 1816, when it was returned according to the 
Oonveution ot London ot August 13, 1814, contirmed at the peace of Paris of 
November 20, 1815, with the other Dutch colonies, except Berhice, Demerara, 
Esseiiuibo, and the Cape of Good Hope 

The administration and executive authority is in the hands of a governor 
assisted by an ad'if'Ory council consisting ot the governor as president, a 
vice-president and three members, all nominated by the ^neeu. The OoloniaJ 
St»»tes term the representative body of the colony. The members (13) are 

chosen tor 6 yoaix ^ ^ j iiir no 

Gmmrmr. Baron Dr. A. X A. A. van Heeirntra. Appointed May 23, 1921. 

Dutch Guiana is divided into six distnets. , 0 , 

Area, 54,291 English square miles;^ population (December S3, 1926) 
142,896 inclusive of the negroes and Indians living in the forests. Gapitai, 
Paramaribo, 45,703 inhabitants. 
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and deaths for 8 years : — 



1 Births 1 

Deaths 


1924 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Males .... 

1,907 

2 015 

1.975 

1,086 

971 

1,231 

Females 

1,929 

1,916 

1,947 

870 

SOI 

992 

Total . . 

3,836 

3,931 

3,922 

1,906 

1,772 

2,220 


Number of marriages in 1924, 40iS ; in 1925, 895 ; in 1926, 365 

There is entire religions liberty. At the end ol 1926 the numbers of 
the different religious bodies were Reformed and Lutheran, 11,556; Mora- 
vian Brethren, 29,170 ; Roman Catholic, 24,062 ; Jews, 750 ; Mohammedans, 
34,536 ; Hindus, 20,719. 

There were, in 1926, 35 public schools with 5,268 pupils, and 58 private 
schools with 10,108 pupils. There is a Government normal school with 97 
pupils (1926). 

There is a court of justice, whose members are nominated by the Sovereign. 
There are four cantonal courts and two circuit courts. 

For relieving pauperism the Government not only subventions orphan* 
houses and other religious or philanthropical institutions, but itself main- 
tains an almshrmse. 

The expenditure, the local revenue (derived from import, export, and 
excise duties, taxes on houses and estates, personal imposts, and some 
indirect taxes), and the Scare subvention are shown as follows for 4 years in 
thousands of guOders 


- 

[Expenditure 

1 

Local 

Revenue 

Subvention 

- 

Expenditm-e 

Local 

Revenue 

tiubvcntion 

1025 

1026 

8,07s 

8,051 

4,721 ! 

6,624 

2,528 

2,527 






The Dutch ^ forces in Surinam consist of a civic guard and infantry, 
the latter containing, in 1926, 11 officers and 180 non-commissioned officers 
and men. 


Principal products for 2 years:— 



1925 

1926 


1925 

1920 

Sugar (kilos) 

Ca ao(ktlos) 
Bananas ^ bunch.) 
Coffee (kilos) 

16,62^838 

696,589 

527,019 

2.492,853 

18,964.900 

140,400 

377,600 

1,761,100 

Rice (kilos) 
JMaize(kilo.s) , 
Rum (litre!*) . 
Molass* s (litres) 

18, 2!'!, 671 

1 2,678.370 

721,201 
288,003 

21,680,300 

1,717.800 

660,300 

820,000 


Gold production in 1926 was 258, 6o8 grammes, and that of balata 663,000 
kilos. 

Jn 1926 there were 16,316 head of cattle, 6,533 goats and 5,904 pigs. 
Imports and exports for 6 years : — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

1921 1 

1922 , 

1923 

Guilders 

18,160,205 

10,563,579 

7,885,101 

Guilders 

6,662,014 

6, 688, .S70 
8,888,838 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Guilders 

7,490,468 

9,474,161 

10,020,516 

Guilders 

7,409,441 

0,932.300 

7.680,686 
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Principal exports in 1926 : Su^ar, 10.226,620 kilos; rum, 202,076 litres ; 
cacao, 129.*-i:2l kilos ; colFee, 2.072.688 kik^s. 

111 1926 there entered 175 vessels ol 421,410 register tons, and cleared 178 
ves.st'ls ot 428,699 register tons. 

The comniimication between several districts of the colony is carried on by 
vessels and small steamers. A Colonial steamship service extends to British 
Guiana. 

Ouracao. 

The colony of Qxwai^ao consists of two groups of islands about 600 
miles apart. One group is made up of the first three islands in the following 
list ; the other of the last three : — 



Square 

Population 


Miles 

Dec. 81. 1926 

CuraQao . 

210 

38,781 

Boiiairo 

95 

6,216 

Aruba 

69 

9,206 

St. Martin i 

. . 17 

2,312 

St. Bustatius . • 

7 

1,048 

Saba . . . . 

5 

1,599 


403 

68,162 


1 ()nl\ tiHo Hontihern part beloap;u to tUe Netherlands, the uortltem to PVance. 

Governor.— "Dv, N. J. L- Bvantjes. Appointed October 13, 1921. 

The Governor is assisted by a Council composed ol a vice-president 
and three members, nominated by the Sovereign There is also a Colonial 
Council consisting of thirteen members nominated by the Sovereign. The 
(jiiyof Willemstad (pojmlation 17,889), on Cura 9 ao, is the seat of government. 
The ditferent islands, except Cura 9 ao, are under officials called ‘ Gezaghebbers, ’ 
nominated by the Governor. In 1926 there were 51,520 Roman Catholics, 
5,978 Protestants, 649 Jews. Schools in 1926 numbered 43 with 8,813 
pupils. In 1926, 1,746 biitlis were registered, 455 marriages and 1 ,539 deaths, 

The revenue is derived from import, export, and excise duties, taxes on 
income, on land, and some other taxes. In the Budget for 1928 the 
revenue is estimated at 3,597,600 guilders, and the expenditure at 3,535,824 
guilders. 

The gaiTison of the Isle of Curasao consisted at the end of 1926 of 4 
officers and 71 men. 

The imports of Cura 9 ao and the other islands in 1926 were valued at 
107,178,462 guilders; the exports of Curacao and the other islands at 
95,487 238 guilders The chiei products are maize, beans, pulse, cattle, 
salt, and phosphate of lime. The chief industry is oil-retining 

There entered the ports of the different islands in 1926, 6,817 vessels 
of 17,895,686 tons net. 

Vice-Goiiml at Curagao. — D. 0. Powell, 

Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning the 
Netherlands and its Colonies. 

1, Official Publications, 

(1) The Netherlmds. 

Jaarciifers voor het Koninlcrijk der Nederlanden (Statistical Annual of the 
Nethi rlands). The Hague, AdhumI. ^ ^ ^ , j 

O iierpubhcatjouhol the Central Bureau of Statistics Revue du Bureau central de 
Statistiquo; Revue mensuelle du Bureau central de atatistique; atatustique du Commerce 
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des Pays-Bas avec les pays etrangers ; Bulletin mensuel du commerce des Pays-Bas avec 
Ann .i y i .1 etrangers ; also statistics as to suipping, libraries, education, etc. Petit nianuel 
statistique. 

Other I'fficiai publications 

Staais Almanak voor bet Koninknjk der Nederlanden (State Calendar for the Kingdom 
of Net era*ibs). Animal. T e HaKiie. 

Sta.iisl»*grooiuig (Bu-’g* T). Animal. The Hague 
Staatseourant I State (gazette) Annual The H.igue. 

Biilagen bij de Handidingen van ‘le Tweede Kan-er der Staten Generaal (Annex to the 
Proceedings ol th» Second Chamber of the States-Geueral). Parliaiuentarj Papers. Annual 
The Hague 

Holland (Handbook prepared by the Historical Section of the Foreign Offlce.) 
London, 1921. 

A Greneidl View of the Netherlands (A series of 25 pamphlets ) Issued under the 
direition of the Oomraereial Department of the Minister of Agriculture, Industry aud 
Oominerce. The Hague. 1915. 

Handiioek voor ue Ktnnis van Nederland en Kolonien (Handbook for the Netherlands 
and colonies, The Hague, 1922), 

(2) Colonies. 

Annual Seribs. 


Statistisch Jaaroverzicht voor Ned. IndiS (Statistical abstract for the Netherlands East 
Indies). Annual. 

Koloniaal Verslag (Colonial Report). Annual. Tlie HagUe 

Regee^ing^-almauak voor .Nederl.-Indie (Government Almanack for the Netherlands 
East Indies). Annual. 

Algrmeen VerslaL' van den staat van het Middelbaar en Lager Onderwijs voor Euro)ieanen 
in Nederiandsib-Indie (Rejiort of Secondary aud Primary Education for Europeans in 
the Dutch East Indies) Annual. Batavia. 

Algemeen Verslag van het Inlaudsch Ondervijs in Nederlandsch-Indie (Report of 
Bdncation for Nath es in the Dutch East Indies). Annual. Batavia 

Verslau van de Btirgerlyke Openbare Werken in Noderlaudach-Iudie (Report of the Civil 
Public Works m the Dutch East Indit-s>). Annual. Batavia 

Jaaroverricht van den liieu TJitvoer van Nederlandsch Indie (Trade Statistics). 

Jaarhoek van het Departeuient van Lundbou«v, Nijverheid eu Handel (Year Book of 
the Depaitmem of Agriculture). Annual. Batavia. 

Verslag oiotrent Handel, Nijv*rhei<l i-n Landbouw van Nederlandsch-lndib (Report 
on Agriculture, Industry, and I’ommercein the Dutch Indies) Annual. 

Verslag omtrent deo Post- Tel egraaf- en Telefoondicnst m Nedcilandsch-Indi^ (Report 
or Post Teli'giaphy, and Telephony in the Dutch Ba‘'t Indies). Annnsl. Batavia. 

Verhandelingei van ondevzoek naar de Mindert Welvasi-t dcr Inlandsclie Bevolking, 
Lanobouw, Veetceli, Handei en Nijverhe'd. Imgatie. Hechten, Politic, Kcojioimc van 
ded'ssaenz Batavia, 190.V-1914 (Reports on the Reasons of tiie Decreasing Prosperity 
of the Native Population, Auricnlture, et< .) 

Algemeen Ove'ziehi van de t'ltkomsten van het Welvaart-onderzoek. Opgernaakt 
ingevidg. opdrachi van Z Exi-i^d^-n Min. van Kob nien, door C J Haa^ellnan ’sGravonhage 
1914 (Genera aumniarv of th« Results of the Researches concerning Piospentv) Bv 
Older of the Minieo r of the (’olonies. ^ ^ 


De BuitenbeziTtingen 1904-1914. Batavia, 1915 (The Foreign Possessions, 1914-1917). 

■r* van de K loniale Postpaarhauk (Suriname), Paramaribo (Report of the Colonial 

Post Oin* e Saviiigs Bank (Si. rinam), Paiauianhn. \nnusil. 

Handbook van Nederlandsch Indie (Handbook of the Netherland Indies). 


2, Non-Official Pttblioationb. 


( 1 ) The NetherldTuis. 

Lo^o^lfllO Holland, including the Grand-Duchy of Luxembourg. 15th ed, 

Bmouw (A. J.), Holland under Queen Wilhelmina. London. 1923. 

RMwA: (Dr. H.). Nederland en ziine Bewonera (The Netherlands and their Poople. 
« Aiiiaterdain, lb92. — O^koinst van Neoerland als Econoinische-Geogranbiscli 

Gebu d van ..e Oudste T Jden tot Hcden. Au sterriam. 1925. wcograpniscn 

Blofc (P J.), Geschiedenis van het Nederlandsi ne Volk Vols. I.-IV 2nded The 
Hajgie, 1900. [Eng Trans. Parts I -IV. L<»udon, 1898-1912 ] 

Boulper(l>, C.). Holland and the Dutch London, 1913. 

Bowen (Marjorie), The Netheila- d^ Di-played. London, 1927 

Aardrljkskuiuie. Nederlands W- Ivareu. Rotterdam, 1910, 
Mekardt (W. R ), Das Konigreic* d^-r NiederlHude Berlin 1910 ’ 

.gdniMnd»(m((L), History of Holland. London, 1922. 

Mdaeardt (G. W.), HoUand of To-day. Phdadeliihia, 1919. 
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Misfeld (0,), Das Kioderlandisclie Bankwesen. The Hague, 1916. 

(R.), The Traveiler’a Handbook to Hollaad. London 1920. 

Evermjn (J C. A ). Beseluyvmg van Handel en Nijverbeiri in Nederland. The 
nai,nie, JDia (An abstract of cos book has been pub ished in English, entitled, “A 
Gen* ra) View of TitKie and Industry in the Netherlands.") 

jW. K.), Yonuji People’s History of Holland. New ed. New York, 19U.— 
The American in Holland. New York 1910. 

Ha)'T(ir (G. G.), On iho Road in Holland Loudon, 1922. 

Bough (p. M ), Dutch Life in Town and Country London, 1901 

Lentivg (L, B.), iSchets van bet Nedeilandscb Staatsbestunr en dat der overzeesche 
bezittiuu'en 7th od. 19U 

Lucas (K. V.), A W'*.nderer in H»)lland. London, 1923. 

Mcldrum ( D. Holland and the Hollanders. 2ud ed. London 1899. — Home Life 
in Holland. Lo don, 1911 

(A.), Pays-Baset Belgique. In *Histoire 66n4rale/ edited by E. Lavisse and 
A. Ram baud. Vol, XI Pans, 1899 

Moore (B.), Economic aspects of the commerce and industry of the Netherlands 1912- 
1918. Waaluiigton, 1919. . 

Motley (.1 L.), The Rise of the Dutch Republic. 3 vols. London, 1868. — History of the 
United Netherlands 4 vols. London, 1869. 

OppenhHm (Dr. J.), Elet Neiierlandsche Gemeentereeht. Groningen, 1918. 

Petit (Max), La Hollande illostref. Pan^, 1909. 

Netb‘rlaiidsohe Staatsalnianak, Annual 

Itengers (van Weldoreii, Baron), Sehets eener parlementalre geschiodenis van Nederland. 
2 vols.' 's rtravenhage, 1896. 

Ro«;crs(J. B. T.), Holland. In “Story of the Nation” Series. London, 1886. 

Bcignohos (C.), Hmtoire politique de I’Burope contemporame. Paris. 1897. (Eng. 
Trans. Limdon, 1900.1 i ^ . 4 . 

SmtsBOArt (H.), Nederland in den aanvang van de SXate eeuw. (The Netherlands at 
the Bwnmning of the 20th Century.) Lieiden, 1914. 

SmiMoert (H ), Ovorzioht van het Nederlandsoh armwezen, 1901. 

Wharton (G.), Holland of To-day. London, 1912. 


(2) Colonies, 

liannar (H. K. ). Bowautic Java as it was end is. London. 1927. 
liemam'M (H D.) and Unelkaiawn (J. P.), Encyclop?edie van Nederlandsch WesWndie. 
The Hague, 1914-1917, 

/#«nian/(P.), A travors Sumatra. Paris. 1910. ^ 

J?w«mcr(T.J.), Door Nederlandsch Oost-Indie. Groningen, 1906. 

B})lmr (H J.), Nova Guinea. Anthropological result* of the Scientific Expedition of 
1020. Ijeyuou, 1928, , 

Blink ( H . ), Nederlandsch Ooat en West Indio. Leiden, 1907 . 

BrOTon (J. Macmillan), The Dutch hast. London, 1914 ion 

Cahaton (A.), Java, Sumatra, and the other lands of the Dutch East Indies. London, 1911. 
Cawiptflf' (Donald), Java Past and Present. 2 vols. London, 1915. lone 

CappeUe (H. van), Au travers des Forets vierges de la Guyane 

Carpent^ Altxng (J. H.), Grondslagen der rechtsbedeeling m Nederlandseh-India, 

(J.), Java et aes Habitants. Paris, 1914. 

OWton (Violtii), Ihlaiidh pf Queen WUbelmena. London, 1927. 

Collet (O. 0 . A), Teires ♦ t Poupies de Sumatra, .^steidam, l^S. 

Colyn (IL), Neilerlandach-Indie, Land en Volk. Amsterdam, 1910. , . .ino 

DaIawW(U.), et'F«n der Undent,), Histoire dei colonialp despeuplea 

Ned.^lnIhA ^s Gravenhago, 1914 . -Handbook van het Staats- en Administratief recht 

van Nederlandsch-Indio. The Hague, 1914. anK-rornTnlssie voor de 

GegQvons betrctfemle Suriname, verzamold door de Nederl, SubrCommlssie vooi ae 

WereldtenteonHtclhng te Brussel. Auisterdam, 1910, 

BurgrofUe (Dr. 0. Snouck), The Achenese. Leyden. 1906. 

KUintm (Dr. Ph.). Het Staatsrecht van Nederl Inaie Amsterdani. 1911. 

Koi (IL van), Gogoveus over Land en Volk van Suriname. 1910 

Labperton (D. van Iliuloopen;, Hand ioek van ift 05 ’ 

Mcersden (W. ), History of Sumatra 8rd editiu^ London, 1811, 

(M.). A Johrnei to Java. London, 1W6. 1904-07 

W.)-Q«ur durch Borneo. L and IL Leiden, 1904-07. 

Palgrave (W. Q.), Dutcl Guiana. London, 1876. 

Paulas (Dr.), Wnojclopaedie van Nedcrlandsch-^die. 

Preyer (X), ludo Malayische Sta-eifzhge, Leipzig, 1908. 
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Raffles (Sir T. S ), History of Java. 2 vols. London, 1S17.— Life of Sir Stamford 
Srs. Bv his Widow. London, 1880. 

Becft/8(Elis6e), Universal Geojjaphy. Vol. XIV. _ 

ScWwir^CBhza B.), Java the Garden of the East. New 

Stibbe (D. G.) editor, Encvchip tedie van Nederlandsch-Indie. The Hap;ne, 1022. 
Bydiageii van het Konmkliik lustituut voor taal-, land- en volkenkuude van Nodor- 
landsch-Iiidie. 's Gravenhaije, 1865-1916. . . ^ , ..v , ..ic 

FefftCProf. P. J.), Java; geotfraphisch, ethnologisch, historisch. 4. vols, Haarlem, 
1896-1907 ^ ^ 

Walcott (A. S.) Java and her Neighbours. London, 1914. 

Wit (Augusta de), Java: Pacts and Fancies. London, 1906. — Island-India, Nowhaven, 
1923. 


NICARAGUA. 

(Republioa db Nicaragua.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Constitution of the Republic of Nicaragua came into operation on 
April 5th, 1913. This is the same as was promulgated on March 12, 1912, 
with the exception of Articles 168 and 170. Previous constitution was 
that of March 30, 1905. The present one vests the legislative power in a 
Congress of two houses consisting of 40 deputies, elected for 4 years 
by universal suffrage, and 13 Senators elected fox 6 years. The Executive 
power is with a President appointed for 4 years. 

President . — Sehor Adolfo Diaz (November 14, 1926). 

The President exercises his functions through a council of responsible 
mmisters, composed of the heads of the departments. Sehor Diaz has been 
recognised by the United States, but Mexico has recognised his rival, Dr. 
Sacasa. Civil war, which had apparently been ended m May, 1927, broke 
out again in D« cember of that year. 

The Republic is divided into 13 departments and 2 comarcas, each of 
which is under a political head, who has supervision of finance, instruction 
and other matters, and is also military commandant. ^ The Mosquito 
R,eserve now forms a department named Bluefields. The Indians in this region 
were long under the protection of Great Britain ; but under the treaty of 
April 19, 1906 (ratified August 24, 1906), the treaty of 1860 was abrogated, 
and Great Britain agreed to recognise the absolute sovereignty of N icaragua 
over the territory. 

The judicial power is vested in a supreme Court of Justice, three chambers 
of second instance, and judges of inferior tribunals. 

On Febmary 18, 1916, the Bryau-Cbamarro treaty between Nicaragua 
and the United States was signed, under which the United States in return 
for 3 million dollars acquired the option for a canal route through Nicaragua 
and also a naval base in the Bay of Fonseca on the Pacific coast and 0<»rn 
Island on the Atlantic coast. It was ratified by Nicaragua on April 7, 1916, 
and by the United States on June 24, 1926. 

Area and Population. 

Area estimated at 61,660 English square miles, with a coastline of 
about 300 miles on the Atlantic and 200 miles on the Pacific. The 
population according to the census of 1920, was 638,119. At least 76 per 
cent, of the inhabitants live in the western half of the country. The two 
halves of the Republic differ greatly in many respects and there is little 
communication between them, the journey by trail and river being so slow 
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and cliflicult that passengers usually go by way of Costa Rica, while the 
small amounts of morchandise shipped from one side to the other areL^gi^ 
mainly by way of Panama. 

The people of the western half of the Republic are principally of mixed 
Spanish and Indian extraction, though there are a considerable number of 
j)Ui’e Spanish descent and many Indians. The population of the eastern 
hali is composed mainly of Mosquito and Zambo Indians and Negroes from 
Jamaica and other islands of the Caribbean, with some Americans and a 
comparatively small number of Nicaraguans from the western part of the 
Republic. 

There are within the Republic 106 municipalities of which 28 have from 
2,000 to 30,000 inhabitants. The capital of the Republic and seat of 
government is the town of Managua, situated on the southern border of the 
lake of the same name, with (1926) 32,636 inhabitants. Leon, formerly the 
capital, has a population of 23,565 ; Granada, 18,066 ; Matagalpa, 10,271; 
Masaya, 13,763 ; Jinotega, 6,990 ; Chinandega, 10,807 ; Rivas, 4,081 ; Esteli, 
4,583 ; Matapa, 4,661; Somoto, 6,182; Boaco, 4,342 ; Jinotepe, 6,317; 
Diriamba, 6,151 ; Bluefields, 4,706. Other towns are Corinto, 2,807 ; and 
San Juan del Sur on the Pacific. 

Religrion and Instruction. 

The prevailing form of religion is Roman Catholic. In 1914 the Republic 
constituted one archbishopric and ecclesiastical province (Nicaragua). The 
Seat of the Archbishop is Managua. There are three bishoprics, Leon, 
Granada and Matagalpa, the Bishop of Matagalpa being coadjutor to the 
Archbishop at Managua. 

There are 402 state elementary schools, with 788 teachers and 24,800 
pupils, and 3 secondary schools, with 37 teachers and 260 pi.pils, 6 pro- 
fessional schools with 219 students, 3 nonnal schools with 35 teachers 
and 2,500 stmlents. There exist, besides, 76 private elementary schools 
with 6,557 pupils. It is estimated that at least 50 per cent of the population 
are illiterate. Secondary education is neither obligatory nor free, the 
secondary schools being carried on not by the state, but by private indi- 
viduals. Nicai'agua has three universities, in the cities of Managua, Ledn, 
and Granada, called respectively, Uuiversidad Central (Central University), 
Uuiversidad de Ocoidente y Septentrion (Western and Northern University), 
and Uuiversidad de Orient© y Mediodia (Eastern and Sonthern University). 

A national Industrial, Commercial, and scientific Museum has been estab- 
lished at Managua. 

Piuauce. 


Revenue and expenditure for 5 years (4.86 cordobas =* £1 ; 1 cordoba = 1 
U.S. dollar) 



1921 

1922 

1928 

1924 

1926 

1 

Revenue . 
Expenditure . 

& 

848,999 

30e,C09 

& 

322,898 

311,281 

& 

431,540 

327,160 

& 1 
455,084 1 

827,160 

£ 

896,752 

891,921 


A five (formerly six) per cent, loan for 1,250,OOOZ. was issued in 1909 for 
the construction of railways, &c. , and for conversion purposes. On March 31, 
1927, 723, 520^. was outstandiug. Total public debt on March 31, 1927, 
was estimated at 10,183,010 cordobas or dollars, divided into: Bonds of 
1909 outstanding, 8,521,010 dollars; guaranteed customs bonds of 1918, 
2,682,000 dollars ; bords of 1904 not due, 30,000 dollars ; claims arising 
out of 1926-27 revolution (estimated), 4,000,000 dollars. 
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Defence. 

— e army was disbanded on May 10, 1927. With few exceptions, all 
arms, etc., have been delivered into the custody of the National ^ Guard of 
400 which IS being trained by XJ.S marine officers. Period of enlistment, 3 
years. There are at present over 2,000 U.S. marines iii Ni<-aragua ; the 
number will probably be decreased to 1,200, who will remain in the country 
to keep order until after the Presidential elections of October 1928. 

Production and Industry, 

The agricultural, timber and mining industries are the principal sources 
of national wealth. The area of cultivation in Nicaragua has extended in 
recent 3 "ears and would probably extend still further but for the scarcity of 
labour The banana, grown on 41,000 acres, is the principal agricultural 
product of the eastern part of the Republic. Oocoanuts are also of some 
importance, and a few plantains, oranges, and pineapples, and some 3 aicca 
are raised Rice is grown to a small extent, and some wheat in the hilly 
Nueva Segovia district, while tobacco is cultivated round Masaya. The 
products of the western half are much more varied, the most important 
being coffee, sugar cane, cacao, com, and beans. The annual average 
coffee crop, from 104,000 acres, is estimated at 36,000,000 Ib.s. With the 
exception of bananas, plantains, and yucca or cassava, the greater part of 
the food supply of the eastern section is imported from the United States. 
The western half of the counipy produces much of its own food, and occa- 
sionally exports small quantities of beans, com, cheese, lard, and sugar to 
the neighbouring Republics. 

The forests contain mahogany and cedar, which are largely exported 
(19, .802^000 board feet of m^ogany, valued at 1,567,000 dollars, exported 
m 1925), many valuable timber trees, rose-woods, coeobolo, guayacan 
{ligmjm dye-woods, gums, and medicinal plants. They are worked 

both from the Atlantic and Pacific. 

There are several gold mines, worked by American and British companies, 
one having also silver. Operations are at present considerably curtailed 
and two mines only are in active operation. Copper and precious stones aro 
also found. 



Viiusuuius reueipLs in were ; in 1925, 483,5112. 

In p26 the value of the pnncipal imports (in dollars) was t— Cotton 
steel, 843,664 ; chemicals, diugs, and medicines, 
- Taa? ' products, 1,440,751. The princiiial countries of imT)ort 

in 1926 were (values in dollars) United States, 7,116,715 (70 per cent ) ; 
Great Bntmn, 1.127,637 (10 per cent) ; Rrance, 253,788 (2 per cent) ; and 
Germany, 726,880 (7 per cent). ^ 

fi dollars) was Coffee, 

i ^.225, 660 ; sugar, 876,228 ; timber, 1,342,237; gold, 

86,264 ; hides and skins, 164,512. The principal countries of export, in 
^^ited States, 53 per cent. ; , Trance, 28 per cent f 
Germany, 5 ; Spam, 5 ; Holland, 4 ; and Great Britain, 2 per cent 
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Total trade between Nicaragua and United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
RetiirnH) for 6 years : — 


- 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 


£ 

£ ! 

£ 1 

1 ^ 

£ 

£ 

Tmp<*rts from Nicaragua 





to U.K, . 

75,110 

82,728 

99,905 I 

119,600 

68,919 

196,007 

Exports to Nicara-^ua 

from U. K . 

114,425 

235,773 

348.581 

238,988 

233,095 ^ 

256,742 


Shipping and Conimnnications. 

Western Nicaragua has two seaports, Coiinto and San Juan del Sur, 
through wliich pass approximately 70 per cent, of the imports and exports 
of the Republic. The eastern ])orts are Bluefields, 0.^pe Gracias a Dios, 
Puerto Cabezas, and San Juan del Norte (Greytowu). In 1926, 1,490 vessels 
of 765,312 tons entered the ports of Nicaragua, and 1,493 vessels of 742,329 
tons cleared. 

Most of the roads of the country are mere tracks over which ox-carts 
alone can travel in the wet season, but highways are being constructed 
between the following places: Manngua-Matagalpa-Jinotega, 104 miles; 
Mauagua-Diriauiba, 35 miles; Leon-Matigalpa, 80 miles: Puerto Diaz- 
Juig!il])a-La Libcrtad,^ 50 uulos. The road from Managua to Diriamba is 
cotnpleti'd and is in fairly go< .d condition. The streets of Managua are being 
leaved, but owing to lack of funds construction is carried on in a somewhat 
spasmodic manner, and progres.s, in consequence, is slow 

The Pacilirt Railroad of Nicaragua, owned by the Government and the 
princiinil lino in the republic, has a total length of 159 miles. The line runs 
from Coriuto to Loon, Managua, Granada, and Diriamba. There are 20 
miles of ])rivate railway on the Atlantic coast near the Rio Grande, and, on 
the west side of I^ake Nicaragua, between the port of San Gorge and Rivas, 
a atoain tramway 3 miles iu length. In all there are hve railroads with a 
total railway mileage of 203. There are 150 miles of motor roads and 200 
miles of cart roads, but the east coast is, practically sliut off from the west 
coast. 

Oil August 1, 1924, the Government re-purchased the 51 per cent, of 
the stock of ihe national railways, which in 1913 it had handed over to two 
American banking firms. 

There are 2,500 miles of telegraph wire, and 103 offices ; also 1,240 miles 
of telephone wire and 40 telephone stations. 

The Government have contracted with the Tropical Radio Go. for the 
installation of wireless stations at Managua, Oape Gracias a Dios, and Blue- 
liclds ; also El Gallo and Bragmann'a Bluff. The station at Managua is 
completed. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

Tlio National Bank of Nicaragua, incorporated under the laws of the State 
of Maine with a nominal capital of 300,000 doIlar.s, was established in Managua 
in 1912 ; it is owned by the Republic of Nicaragua. It has branches at 
BUietiolds and Cape Gracias. Other banks are the Anglo-South American 
Bank, Ltd., and fin* Anglo Central American Commercial Bank, Ltd 

In November, 1927, the State Department of ihe United States, by 
agrooinent with both parties iu Nicaragua, sent Dr. "William W. Cumberland, 
formerly financial adviser to Peru and JHaiti, toNicHragua to make a financial 
survey of the countiy, especially as to the advisability of a loan. 
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Tti 1912 a new monetary unit was introduced, the gold cordoba^ equi- 
valent to the American dollar, containing 1*672 gr. of gold nine-tenths fine, 
and divided into 100 equal parts. Other gold coins provided for by the 
monetary law of 1912 are 10, 5 and 2^ cordobas, but no gold coins have 
ever been struck. No statements are published either by the Bank or by 
the Government. The country again has an unconvertible paper currency, 
and exchange keeps at 2 per cent on account of general shortage of currency. 
TJniteii States notes and silver also circulate. 

The silver coins are the silver coriloba, containing 25 grammes of silver 
nine-tenths fine ; the half and quarter cordoba ; 10 cents, a coin containing 
2^ grammes of silver eight-tenths fine ; 5 cents, a com three-ijuarters of 
copper and one of nickel ; 1 cent, ninety-five parts of copper and 5 of zinc ; 
J cent, in same proportion. 

Since Januaiy 7, 1893, the metric system of weights and measures has 
been in use. 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Nioae-agita in Great Britain. 

MitihUr Eduardo Perez-Triana. 

There are Consular Eepresentatives in London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Oardiif, Southampton, an*! Nottingham. 

2. Of Great Britain in Nicaragua. 

Consul and Chargi d' Affaires in Micaragita, — H. Patteson (resident at 
Manai'ua). 

Theie is a Consul atBluefields; Vice-Consuls at Managua, Matagalpa, 
Corinto and Leon ; and a Consular Agent at Gian ad a. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Nicaragua. 

1. Official Publications. 

Department of Overseas Tr.i 1e Reports. Annual tieries. London. 

Niuaratfua Bulletins of the Burea< of the A.nencan Rttpnidics. Washington. 

Boletlit de Esradishi'a «ie la Repiihhca de Nicarngua Maiiak^ua, 1919 
Coiistitm-ion Polnica de la Repubbea de Nicarak^ua (lO Dec., 189S). Managua 
Bep rt of the Collt‘Ct<<tr.<T«U' ral ot Cnstoins, Ma a^na. Annual. 

Report of the High Gommission. Managua. AnnuaL 

2. Non-Offioial Publications. 

Bell (C. N. ), Tangweera : Life and Adventures among the Gentle Indians. (Mosquito 
Coast.) London, 1899. 

Beit (Thomas), The Naturalist in Nicaragua: a Narrative of a Residence at the Gold 
Mines of Chontales, &;c. London, 1873. 

Gol(jiuhoun{A^ R.), Tlie Key of the Pacific. London, 1895. 

Corporation of Foreign Bondholders, Report otCoiumittee. Appendix. London, 1004. 
gimez (JoB^ D.), Hiet 'na de Nicaragua. Managua, 18S9. 

Lfvy (P.), Notas geograheas y eeondmicas .sobre la reinlblica de Nicaragua. Paris, 1878. 
Nied^rlHn (G ). The Slate of Nii-aragua Philadelphia, 1898. 

Palmar Central A inerioa and its Problems New York, 1910. 

Peetor (Desire) ^tude Ecouomiquesurla R^pobliquede Nicaragua. Neuchatel, 180S.— 
Les Riehesses de I'Amenque Cemrale. Paris, 1909 

Port »f*(B J. Bernard ) Ckmipei dm de U hiHt(»ria de Nicaragua Mansgoa, 1918. 

Roberta (Orlando W.), Na-rative of Voyages and Exeursioiis. Edinburgh, 1827. 

SUmaon ( H.L.), Amenci.n Poliey in ^icarugua. N« w York, 1927. 

Squter (JB. G.), Nicaragua, its People. Sceneiy, Monuments, and the proposed In ter- 
oceanie Canal. 2 vols. London, 1852. 
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NORWAY. 

(Norge.) 


Eeigning King. 

Haakon VII, born August 3, 1872 ; the second son, Carl, of Frederik, 
King of Denmark, elected King of Norway by the Storting, November 18, 
1905 ; accepted the crown through his grandfather, the late King Christian 
of Denmark, November 18, 1905 ; landed in Norway November 25, 1905 ; 
married, July 22, 1896, to Princess i/aiti?, born November 26, 1869, the 
third daughter of the late Edward VII, King of Great Britain and Ireland, 
So7i . — Prince Olav^ Crown Prince, born July 2, 1903. 


According to the Constitution, Norway is a constitutional and hereditary 
monarchy. The royal succession is in direct male line in the order of primo- 
geniture. In default of male heirs the King may propose a successor to the 
Storting, but this assembly has the right to nominate another, if it does not 
agree wth the proposal. 

By Treaty of January 14, 1814, Norway was ceded to the King of Sweden 
by the King of Denmark, but the Norwegian people declared themselves 
iiidepondent and elected Prince Christian Frederick of Denmark as their 
King. The foreign Powers refused to recognise this election, and on August 
Ha convention was made proclaiming the iude])endence of Norway in union 
with Sweden. This was followed on November 4 by the election of 
Karl XIII. as King of Norway. Norway declared this union dissolved, 
Juno 7, 1905, and after some months" negotiation, a mutual agreement for 
the repeal of the union was signed, October 26, 1905. The throne of Norway 
was ohbrod to a prince of the reigning house of Sweden, hut declined, and, 
aft<*r a pUbisritfi, Prince Carl of Denmark was formally elected King. In 
November, 1907, a treaty guaranteeing the integrity of Norwegian territory was 
signed at Kristiania (Oslo) by the representatives of Nonvay, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and Russia, aud on January 8, 1908. received the unani- 
mous apyu’oval of the Stoiting. The treaty vas denounced January 8, 1924. 

The following is a list of the Sovereigns of Norway since the year 1204, 
with the date of their accession. 


Inge Baai‘ds^<^»n .... 1204 
Haakon Haakoiisa<^ii . . . 1217 

Magnu.s I^igalx^ter . . . .1208 

EriU Magmi88<tn .... 1280 
H»akon V. Magnu8s<#>n . . . 1299 

Magiiu.s T!)nk88<i)n .... 1319 
Haakon VI Magnas8<^n . . . 1365 

Olav IlnakonsB^n .... 1381 
Margreta . .... 1388 


The King has a civil list of 700, 


Erik af Pommern .... 1389 
Ejri.stofer af Bayern .... 1442 
Karl Knuts8<tn . . . 1449 

Same Sovereigns as in Denmark 

1450-1814 

Kristian Predrik .... 1814 
Same Sovereigns as m Sweden 

1814-1905 

Haakon VII. 1905 

kroner, the Crown Prince 50,000 kroner. 


Constitution and Government. 

The Constitution of Noiway, called the Grundlov, bears date May 17, 
1814, with several raodiheations passed at various times It vests the 
legislative power of the realm in the Storting, the representative of the 
sovereijzn people. The royal veto may he exercised twice ; but if the same 
bill pass three Stortings foimied by separate and subsequent elections, it 
becomes the law of the land without the assent of the sovereign. The King 
has the command of the land and sea forces, and makes all appointments, but 
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excep t in a few cases, is not allowed to nominate any but Norwegians to public 
omces under the crown. 

The Storting assembles every year. Tbe meetings take place mo jure, 
and not by any writ from tbe King or tbe executive. They begin on tbe 
lirst weekday after January 10 eacb year, and the Storting remains assembled 
as long as it may find it necessary. Every Norwegian citizen ol twenty- 
three years of age (provided that be resides and has resided for five years 
in tbe country) is entitled to elect, unless he is disqualified from a special 
cause. Women are, since 1913, entitled to vote under the same conditions 
as men, and since 1915 are eligible as members of the Cabinet. The mode 
of election is direct, and tbe method of election is proportional. Kvery 
third year the people choose their representatives, the total number being 
150. The country is divided into districts, each electing irom three to eight 
representatives Representatives must not be less than thirty years of ago, 
must have resided in Norway for ten years, and be voters in the district from 
which they are chosen. Eormer members of the Cabinet can be elected 
representatives of any district of the Kingdom without regard to their 
esidence. 

At the elections for the Storting held in November, 1927, the following 
parties were elected for the period 1928-1930 : Labour Party 59, Conservatives 
and Moderate Liberals 31, Liberals 31, Communists 3, Agncultuial Party 26. 

The Storting, when assembled, divides itself into two sections, the 
‘Lagting’ and the ‘Odelsting.* The former is composed of one-fourth of 
the members of the Storting, and the other of the remaining throe-fourths. 
The Ting nominates its own presidents. Questions relating to laws must 
be considered by each section separately. The inspection of public accounts 
and the revision of the Government, and impeachment before the Rigsret, 
belong exclusively to the Odelsting. All other matters are settled by both 
sections in common sitting. The Storting elects five delegates, whoso duty it 
is to revise the public accounts. All new laws must first be laid bolbrc 
the Odelsting, from which they pass into the Lagtiug to be eitlior accepted 
or rejected. If tbe Odelsting and Lagting do not agree, the two sections 
assemble in common sitting to deliberate, and the final decision is given 
by a majority of two-thirds of the voters. The same majority is recpiired 
for alterations of the Constitution. The Lagting and the ordinary mom)»ers 
of the supreme court of justice {Hdiesteret) form a High Court of the Realm 
the^ Migsret) for the impeachment and trial of Ministers, members of the 
Hbiesteret, and members of the Storting. Every member of the Storting 
has a salary of six thousand kroner per annum, besides travelling expenses. 

The executive is represented by the King, who exercises his authority 
through a Cabinet called a Council of State (i>tatsraacf), composed of a Prime 
Minister or Minister of State [Statsmi'nister)^ and at least seven ministers 
{StcUsraader). The ministers are entitled to be present in the Storting and 
to take part in the discussions, but without a vote. The following are 
the members of the Cabinet, appointed Eebruary 13, 1928. 

Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs. — J. L. MoioinchcL 

Minister for Education and Ecclesiastical Affairs.— -S, M. Easmid. 

Minister of Justice. — H. M. Ei^evih, 

Minister of Agriculture. — 11. J, Aarstad. 

Minister for Public Works. — 0. M. Mjeldc. 

Minister for Social Affairs. — T. Vserland. 

Minister for Finance.^P. Limd, 

Minister for Defence. — T. Anderssen-Pysst, ■ 

Minister for Commerce and Industry. — L. Oftedah 
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II. Local Govbenment. 

The administrative division of the country is into twenty districts, each 
governed by a chief executive functionary {Fylkesmann), viz., the town of 
Kristiauia and Bergen, and 18 Fylker (counties). There are 43 towns, 24 
* Ladosteder ’ (ports), and 672 rural communes {Berrcder), mostly parishes or 
snb-parisJies (wards). The government of the Herred is vested in a body of 
representatives (from 12 to 48), and a council {F rmannskap), elected by and 
from among the representatives, who are four times the number of the ‘ For- 
mannskap. * The representatives elect conjointly every third year from among 
the ‘ Formanuskap’ a chairman and a deputy chairman. All the chairmen 
ot the rural communes of a Fylke form with the Fylkesmann the Fylkesting 
(county diet), which meets yearly to settle the budget of the Fylke. The towns 
and the ports form 65 communes, also governed by a council (5 to 21), and 
representatives (four times the size of the council). The members of the 
local governing bodies are elec*, ted under the same conditions as those of the 
Storting. Since 1910 women are entitled to vote and to be elected, under 
the same conditions as men. 


Area and Population. 

1. PnOGUESS AND PRESENT CONDITION. 


Fylkflr 

Area: English 
square miles 

Census 
Population 
Dec. 1, 1920 

Population 
Dec. 1, 1910 

Pop, per 
square mile 
1920 

Oslo (town) . 

6 ’3 

268,483 

241,834 

41,029*04 

Akershus 

2,0.58*9 

179,962 

128,042 

87*41 

Ostfold . 

1,614*1 

160,128 

152,306 

99-20 

Hedmark 

10,635*7 

149,619 

134,555 

14*07 

Opland . 

9,751*9 

129,149 

119,236 

13*24 

Buskenid 

5,717-7 

137,249 

123,648 

24 00 

Vostfold 

901*8 

124,060 

109,076 

137*57 

Telemark 

5,803-8 

125,246 

108,084 

21 36 

Aust-Agdor . 

3,608*2 

74,700 

76,456 

20*70 

Vest-Agder . 

2,804*7 

82,807 ' 

82,067 

29 *.52 

llogaland 

3,526*9 1 

166,423 

141,040 

47*19 

Ho rd aland . 

6,991*6 ! 

156,218 

146,006 

26*07 

Bergen (town) 

13*6 

91,443 

76,867 

6,773*66 

Sogn og Fjordane . 

7,132*3 

90,114 

90,040 

12*63 

More 

6,811*5 

159,891 

144,622 

27*43 

Sbr-Trdndelag 

7,211*6 

166,797 

148,806 

23*13 

Nord Trbndolag . 

8,662*9 

89,221 

84,948 

10*31 

Nordland 

14,700*3 

173,826 

164,687 

11 82 

Troms . 

10,420*8 

90,760 

81,902 

8*71 

Finmark 

18.539*9 

44.190 

38,065 

2*38 

Total , 

124,964*3 


2,391,782 

21 •■26 


Estimated jjopulation, January 1, 1927 : 2,788,893. In 1920, 1,864,371 
wore domiciled in rural districts, and 786,404 in towns ; there were 1,290,469 
males, and 1,869,306 I'emales, and of the total population, 2,575,010 were 
bom in Norway, 47,216 in Sweden, 1,992 in Finland, 4,937 in Germany. 
The number ol Lnp»s was 19,328, of Fins, 7,809, of Lap-Fins, 2,814. 

Conjugal condition of the domiciled population, 1920 
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Unmarried 

Married | 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Not stated 

Males . 

809,663 

427,616 

49,433 

3,543 

314 

Females 

1 820,152 

428,141 

105,655 

5,157 

201 


II. Movement of the Population. 


Births^ Deaths^ and Marriages, 


Year 

1 

Marriages 

Births 
(exc. still- 
born) 

Stillborn 

Illegiti- 

mate, 

living 

Deaths 
(exc. still- 
born) 

Excess of 
Births 

1922 

1 17,186 

62,461 

1,311 

4,288 

32,484 

29,977 

1023 

16,963 

61,818 

1,288 

4,022 

31,543 

20.77r» 

1924 

• 16,.')86 

57 719 

1.429 

3,760 

80.850 

26,860 

19251 

1 16,292 1 

55,254 

1,251 

3.687 

30,228 

25,026 

19261 

i 15.886 

54,693 

1,180 

3,649 

29, £.03 

25,009 


1 Provisional figures. 


Number of emigrants in 1926 : — 9,326 (6,497 to the United States and 
2,570 to Canada). 

III. Principal Towns. 


At the census taken December 1, 1920, the number of towns with a 
population of above 100,000 was one, above 20,000 five, above 10,000 eighteen, 
above 5,000 — twenty -six in all. The population of the principal towns was : — 


Oslo . . 258,483 

Bergen . . 91,443 

Trondhjem . 55,030 

Stavanyer . 48,778 

Brammen . 26,204 

Haugesund . 16.565 


Alesund . . 16,412 

Kristiansand . 16,605 

Skien . . 16,526 

Frednkstad . 15,563 

Knstiansund . 15.198 

Tbnsberg . 12,568 


Larvik , . 11.302 

Predilkshald . 11,149 

Sarpsborg , 10 947 

Horten . . 10,388 

Arendal . . 1U.2G9 

Tromsii . . 10,071 


As from January 1, 1925, the name of the capital, Kristiania, was 
changed to Oslo. 


Eeligion and Instruction. 

The evangelical Lutheran religion is the national Church and the only one 
endowed by the State, Its clergy are nominated by the King. All religions 
(except Jesuits) axe tolerated. Ecclesiastically Norway is divided into 
7 Bisped^mmer (bishoprics), 91 Frostier (provostships, or archdeaconries), 
514 PrestegjeU (clerical districts). In 1920 there were 71.062 dissenters, 
including 2,612 Roman Catholics, 11,455 Methodists, 7,214 Baptists, 464 
Mormons, 78 Quakers. The Roman Catholics are under a Vicar Apostolic 
resident at O.^lo. 


Education is compulsory, the school age being from six and a half in towns 
and seven in the country to fourteen. In 1924-25 (the latest date for which 
there are statistics) there were in the country 6,^75 public elementary schools 
with 294,830 pupils, and in towns 3,409 classes with 99,723 pupils: 
the amount expended on both being 74,167,056 kroner, of which 36,497,000 
kroner were granted by the State, the rest being provided locally. The 13 
normal schools (Teachers’ Snminaries) had in 1924-26. 2,165 students, of 
whom 1,858 were from the couniry, 297 fiom the towns. There are 225 
seconiary schools— 17 public, 98 communal, and 10 private entitled to 
private not having this right, with roapectivelv 
5,803, 17,110 2^289, and 3,682 pupils in April, 1925. Most of the 
seconda^ schools are mixed. Norway has one University, viz. at Oslo 
(founded 1811), attended in 1924 by 2,800 students. There is a technical 
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high school at Trondhjera, attended in 1924-26 by 551 students, one 
agricultural high school in Aas, with 200 students, and a Teachers’ 

College at Lade. There are also several special schools, j»articularly 
continuation schools for young people between 15 and 18, and industrial, 
crafts, technical, and arts schooL for both sexes 

There are 9 schools for detective children, deaf, blind, feeble-minded, and 
crippled, also 10 reformatory schools for neglected children. The number of 
children in reformatories in 1924 was ^90 boys and 117 girls. There are, 
besides, 6 communal comjmlsory schools, established mainly for children 
neglecting the ordinary school (97 boys, 32 girls). 

Norwegian is an independent language side by aide with Danish and 
Swedish. As to the written language, there exist two idioms (‘riksmaal’ 
and ‘ landsmaal ’) and both may be officially used. 

Justice aud Crime. 

For civil justice Norway is divided into 110 districts, each with an 
inferior court. There are 3 superior courts, having each one chief justice 
and two other justices, and one supreme court for the whole kingdom 
consisting of 1 president and 21 other justices. There is 
a court of mediation {Forhhsraad) in each towm and fftirrad (district), 
consisting of three men chosen by the electors, before whichj as a rule, civil 
cases must first be brought. 

According to the law of criminal procedure of July 1, 1887, all criminal 
cases (not military, oi coming under the Riysret — the court for impeachments) 
shall bo tried either by jury (Lagmandsret), or Mftddovmret. The Lagmandaret 
consists of three judges and 10 jurors. The Kingdom is divided into 4 jury 
districts {Laydbrnmer), each having its chief judge. Each district is divided 
into circuits, in which courts are held at fixed times. The Meddomsret 
consists of the judge and is held in the district of the inferior court, and 
2 as.sistant judges (not professional) summoned for each case. The 
Lagma7idxrei takes cognisance of the higher classes of offences, anti is also a 
court of aj)j)eal. The Meddomsret is for the trial of otlier offences, and 
is also a court of first instance. 

There are three convict prisons ; inmates, June 30, 1927, 468 males and 
16 females. There are 128 local prisons, in which were detained, June 80, 
1927, 683 males and 46 females. 

Pauperism. 

The relief of the poor is mostly provided for by local taxation by the 
Communes, The number of persons receiving relief amounted to 85,283 
in 1925. 

Pinance 


Revenue aud expenditure for five years : — 


Year ouding 

June SO 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Current 

Prom Diminu- 
tion of State 
Capital 

Current 

For Increase 
of State 
Capital 

1928-24 

1924-25 

1926-26 

1926-27* 

1027-28* 

1,000 kr. 
313,481 

378, ms 
871,823 
801,146 
878,677 

1,000 kr. 
7,016 

18,608 

9,m 

1,081 

1,528 

1,000 kr. 

808, 4&0 

3^7 2L5 
373,671 
336,913 ! 

363,288 

1,000 kr. 
79,290 
89,024 
77.809 
60,314 
49,812 


^ Esfimstes. 


p r 2 
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Budget for the financial year, July 1 to June 30, 1927-28 : 


Sources of Revenue 

1027-28 

Branches of Expenditure 

1037-28 

Current nremu : 

Incoiiie Tax 

Customs .... 
Excise on spirits. 

„ „ beer . 

„ „ tobacco 

Succession duties 

Excise on chocolate aud 
sugar .... 

Restaurant excise 

Tax on luxuries . 

Judicial tees 

Other taxes and excises 
Balance of State under- 
takings .... 
Miscell^eous . 

1.000 kr. 

105.000 

113.000 
8,000 

17,000 

15,500 

5.000 

6.000 
8,500 
3,200 
6,126 

17,535 

8,588 

65,128 

Current expendilu) e 

Civil list, the Storting and 
Cauinet .... 
Foreign affairs . . * 

Defence .... 
Justice .... 
Church, education, arts . 
Social affairs . 

Public health . 
Agriculture 

Trade, navigation, in- 
dust lies .... 
Finance and customs . 

Pensions to public func- 
tionaries 

Interest of debt . . I 

Miscellaneous . 

1 

1 1,000 kr. 

1 

4,360 

3,520 

43,778 

10,701 

50.042 

15,40H 

21,483 

22 082 

IS, 178 
20,078 

1 4,803 

1 01,855 

1 41,192 

Total . 

378,577 

Total . 

303.288 

From State capital . 
Diminution of State capital 
Loans 

1,525 

33,000 

For ino’ease of State capntal : 
Construction of railways . 
Construction of telegraph 
lines .... 
Wai er-power developments 
Redemption of debt . 

Other capital items . 

16,170 

4,500 



10,000 

15,142 

5,000 

Total . 

34,528 

Total , . 

49,812 

Grand Total . 

413,100 

Grand Total . 

413,100 


The public* deot of^forway has been incurred in patt by annual deficits of 
late years and in part by railway undertakings and construction of telegraph 
lines and water-power developments. The following gives the national 
liabilities for six years: 


Tear ending 
June 30 

Total debti' 

Year ending 
June 80 

Total debti 


Kroner 


Kronor 

1922 

1,282,07.3,282 

1925 

1,731,6^5,702 

1923 

1,894,007,378 

1926 

1,610,667,972 

1924 

1,649,993,682 

1927 

1,668,419,982 


1 At the rate of par on foreign loans. 


Of the total on June 30, 1927, 760>356,610 kr. were foreign debt ; 
818,064.322 kr. internal debt. 

The value of income in 192.5 and property at the end of 1925 assessed for 
taxes in the fiscal year 1926-27 was ; — 

. . luconie. rropeity. 

The towns 1,855*5 millions of kroner 8,756*3 millions of kronor 

The rural districts 1,410*9 „ „ 5,704*8 ,, ,, 


a 


The whole kingdom 2,766 '4 


9,461*1 
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Defence. 

The most important foiiireases of Norway are Oscarsborg, Tonsberg, 
Kristiansanil, Bergen, and Agd*"iies ; the old fortresses Karyohansvaem, 
Akcrslnis in Oslo, Bergonhus in Bergen, Munkholmen near Trondhjem, and 
Vardoyhus, are of no importance. 

Aemy. 

The ariuy of Norway is a national militia. Service is universal and com- 
pulsory, liability commencing at the age of 18, and continuing till the age 
oi 55, The men are call-'d out at 21, and for the first 12 years belong to 
tile line. Men from 18 to 21 and from 45 to 55 belong to the landstorm, 
which can be called out in a national emeigency, and Irom 33 to 43 to the 
landvacru. ^ I'he. initial training is carried out in rec» nits' schools ; it lasts 
for 48 days in the infantry and garrison artillery, 62 in the mountain batteries, 
72 in the engineers, 92 in the field artillery, and 102 in the cavalry. As 
soon as their courses are finished the men are passed to the units to which 
they will perniauently belong, and wdth them go through a further training 
of 24 days Subsequent training consists of 24 days in the second, third 
and sevtuiih years of service. The strength of the permanent forces in 1927 
were 1,165 officers and 3,405 other ranks ; the numbrs trained in that year 
were approximately 9,700, 

The army is organised as follows : 
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The Norwegian infantry is aimed with the Kr.sg-Jorgensen rifle of 6 '5 mm. 
The field artillery has Erhardt Q.F. guns of 7*5 em. 

The budget of the army for 1927-28 is 30,230,800 kroner. 


Navy. 


The navy is administered under the Minister of Defence by a Commander- 
in -Chief. The principal ve.ssels are : — 
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jJJ^one of the abo 7 e posfjesses any other than local value. The whole navy 
is designed for coast- defence duties. 

There are also 1 large gunboat, 3 destroyers, 3 first-class torpedo boats 
and 23 oihers, 10 subinannes and 3 mine-layers. There are now about 36 
seaplanes and 20 other plaiics. 

The navy numbers about 1,000 ofBcers, warrant ofiScers and men, on the 
permanent establi>hnient, and 600 to 750 men conscripted annually. All 
seafaring men between the ages of 20 and 44 are enrolled «>n the lists of the 
active fleet, and are lialde to the maritime conscription. The conscripts have 
to go throujih a training of at least 6 months. 

The naval expenditure, 1927-28, amounts to 11,720,782 kroner. 


Production and Industry. 

I. Agriculture. 

As Norway is a barren and mountainous country, there is little op})or- 
tunity for agrhultuie. The arable soil is found in comparatively narrow 
strips, gathered in deep and narrow valleys and around fjords and lakes. 
Large continuous tracts tit for cultivation do not exist. Of the total area, 
72 6 per cent, is unproductive, 24*2 per cent, forest, and S'2 per cent, under 
cultivation. 

The acreage and products of the principal crops for 3 vears were as follows : 


Crops 

[ Acreatje 

PriMiuce (quarters) 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1925 1 

1926 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats . 

R\e . 

Mixed Com 
Potatoes . 
Hat . 

21,8H6 
18(5.237 
280, (»2S 
25, .-583 

19 60S 
116,770 

22.027 
188,«01 
240,553 
22,1.31 
18,778 
116 634 
l,6.H9 177 

22,0t>2 
148,1* 9 
241 178 

23 37rt 
17,974 
119.056 
1,716,657 

5u,929 
540 143 
1.105,969 

77 205 1 
89,086 
23,740 7971 
2,5' 9 20 '.2 

69,669 
596,. HSO 
1.2:>2,248 
74,414 
100,031 
3«.0'*5,t)l01 

2 428 ,391* 

71 247 
590,043 
l,3b.'),(.88 
7>'.fl46 
97,014 
36.206,9471 
2, '(25, .566 8 


I Busnels. 2 Tons. 


On June 20, 1926, the country possessed live-stock as follows: — 
Horses, 183,342; cattle, 1,200,279; sheep, 1,596,237 ; goats, 290,279 ; 
swine, 303,412. 

II. Forestry. 

The forests are one of the chief natural sources of wealth. The total 
area covered with forests is estimated at 28,966 .square miles, of which 70 
percent, is under pine trees. The State forests occupy about 4,100 square 
miles The value of unwrought or partly wrought timi-ei exported from 
Norway in 1925 and 1926 was respectively 73,701,957 and 49,466 184 
kroner, and of wood pulp and paper 812,966,720 kroner in 1926 and 
225,764,016 kroner in 1926. 


III. Mines and Minerals. 

The pyrite is the most important mineral product for both its sulphur 
and copper couteut. Iron-oie deposits occur in many places, but there i.s a 
shoitege of c«'al for smelting. The total value of mineral pioducts in 1926 
was 2*2,976. 0<*0 kroner. The chief mineral products are silver ore, 531,000 
tooner ^ \?26; copper ore, 284 000 kroner; pyrites, 17,562,000 kroner; 
iron ore, 9,558,000 kroner. The most important metals produced in Norway 
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are silver, electrolyte pig iron, ferro-alloys, alnminimn and zinc. The value 
of these products in 1926 wass silver, 819,000 kroner : electiolyte 

317.000 kioner ; ferro-alloys, 27,024,000 kroner; aluminium, 46,907,000 
kroner ; zinc, 3,700,000 kroner. 

IV. Fisheries. 

Fish and fish-products comprised in 1926, 22*9 per cent of Norway’s 
total export valu«*s. The number of persons in 1925 engaged in cod hsliery 
was 81,246; in summer-herring fishery, 20,488 ; and in mackerel fishery, 

about 7,000. ^ vis 

The value of the sea fisheries (ba^^ed on the prices paid at the fishing places) 
in kroner in 1925 was: Cod, 66,424,032; bernng, 32,006,770 ; mackerel, 
2,895,272 ; salmon and sea trout, 3,310,322; other fisheries, 23,677,525 ; 
lobsters, 1,172,769 ; total, 129,486,690. 

Other fisheries are the whale, walrus, seal, and shark fisheries, wnicn 
in 1925 produced a total of about 101,700,000 kroner. ^ 

haJe-oil production : 273.090 bairels in 1921 ; 342,290 barrels in 1922 ; 
439,147 barrels in 1923; 377,553 barrels in 1924 ; 597,690 barrels in 1925 ; 

642.000 barrels in 1926. 


V. MAHUPAOTtrEES. 

Although some coal is pr('duced in Svalbaid, tbe chief source of energy in 
Norway iswaier power, of which the countiy possesses an enormous amount, 
which pi'oduces motive p«»wtr for mauutacturing industry. Norway s ^atej 
power lias been estimated at 12,290,000 horse-power, of which 
horse-powor are in uso. The chief manufacturing use ot this power h. s been 
for the production of pulp and paper and of electro-chemn a| and eiectro- 
metallui'tiical products, which are important Norwegian indusnies. Jne 
principal products of the clectro-e.hemical and the electro-metallurgical 
industry are anmionium nitrate, calcium nitrate, sodium nitrate, calcium 
carbide, Icrro-alloys, aluminium and zmc. . . t 

Tlio numbers oi establishments and workers, etc., in the pnncipal maustnes 


in 1926 were a.s follow.s: — 


Bstab- 

Industries bsh- 

meiits 

Number of 1 

Hours 

of 

Work 

(1,000’b) 

Force 
en ph»yed 

(H.P.) 

Function- 

aries 

Workers 

Mltiiiiii (iuohidiug oloctro-metall urgy) ^69 
Quarries an<l ceraiuies . • * , ^7? 
Maclmu*ry and metal work. . . IJW 

Chemicals Jftn 

Oils, Hosps, etc. . . . • *1 

Klcctrinty and gas works , . j js j 



Paper and pulp . . . • * 1 

beat her and rubber . * . * *72 



Clothing, etc J'® 

Kood products j 

Prhitiug . . . , . • . 1 448 

741 

620 

S,447 

655 

866 

1,722 

1,067 

m 

187 

890 

3,048 

2,868 

816 

7,310 

8,829 

29,023 

4,455 

2,605 

4,- 62 
15,488 
17,073 
2,032 
10,326 
9.674 
20,494 
4,s7l 

16,917 

17 609 
65,697 
9,812 
6,160 
11,379 
82.926 1 
41,205 
4,849 
21,207 
20,b67 
46,412 
11,4?G 

269,666 
81,152 
101 568 
424,644 

21 5,4 
14,296 
SO 634 
257,894 
5,892 
27,287 
4,000 
65,980 
6.441 

Total 10 512 

j 15,219 

186,4371 

1 806,246 

1,818,424 


1 Average number employed lu the ytsar. 
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Commerce. 


imports and exports in five years : — 


j 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

Imports (foreign) 
Exports (Norwegian) . 

,, (foreign) 

Kroner 

1,S18,9S0,200 

705,404,370 

21,925,459 

Kroner 

1,342,869,750 

bl2,m2,8ot} 

lb,S42,6b4 

Kroner 

1,530,687,880 

1,041,624,857 

24,120,878 

Kronor 

1,378,504,430 

1,029,147,240 

19,184,093 

Kroner 

1,003,101,600 

798,900,(»95 

18,005,368 


Trade with ditierent countries in 1925 and 1926, including indirect as well 
as direct trade, but not direct transit goods : — 


Country 


Sweden .... 
Denmark, Iceland, and Faeroe 
Russia . 

Germany 
Switzerland 
Netherlands. 

Belgium 

Great Britain and Ireland 
France . 

Portugal A Madeira 
Spain . 

Italy . 

Poland and Danzig 
Ozeckoslovakia . 

Finland 

British Bast India 
.Canada and Newfoundland, 
United States of America 
A.Tgf nrind . 

Australia and New Zealand 

Total (including all items) 


1 1925 

1920 

Import 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Kroner 
93,009,190 
91,014,100 
12,472,700 
280,117,680 
7,685,120 
75,0ii4,900 
43,245,630 
311,542,080 
36,817,460 
12,541,500 
20,158,990 
18,142,670 
8,719,200 
7,094,980 
4,2U8,600 
28,0 <7,700 
41,496,240 
194, .512,140 
S9,8i'2,100 
4,400,400 

Kroner 
61,998,597 
66,216,729 
11,82 .,?03 
101,039,128 
1,523,777 
27,791,891 
35, “17, 175 
306,004,098 
72,020.041 
19,349,958 
21,458,348 
80,813 035 
1,775,288 
1,68b, 184 
6,210,396 
12,978,947 
3,381,890 
110,553,983 
17,742,510 
27,280,733 

Kroner 

83,238,840 

87,082,700 

11,852,300 

222,9^8,500 

5,078,710 

53,836,070 

313,395,890 

213,270,800 

42.924.200 
8,436,600 

10,750,100 
11,487,110 
15,449,340 
9,190,370 
6, 121,(520 
17,858,460 
23,543,560 
156,172,740 

25.319.200 
1,900,400 

Kroner 

52, 440, (550 
36,423,431 
11,387,184 
81,05)0,1)28 
875), 372 
15,890.804 
83,555,075 
281,(506,261 
48,5(54,557 
14, .192,429 
16,653,786 
18,0(57,542 
2,235,976 
1,035,428 
5,9(l‘‘,(525 
14,007,145 
4,043,(58(5 
95,U9,232 
9,784,552 
18,932,545 

1,378,504,430 

1,048,281,939 

Mi)3, 1(51, 000 

811,00(5,008 


The total amount of the import duties collected in 1926 was 113 *6 millions 
of kroner. The value of imports subject to duty in 1926 and 1926 was 
respeoti7ely612,128,030aiid 496,626,900 kroner and of duty-free 766,376,400 
and 596,644,700 kroner. 

Values ot imports and exports, divided into classes, for 1926 - 



1926 ] 


1920 

Classes of Goods 

Imports 
of Foreign 
Goods 

Baports 

Norwegian 

Goods 

Classes of Goods 

Imports 
of Foreign 
Goods 

1 Exports 
Norwegian 
Goods 

Animals, living . 
Animal produce 

Kroner 

Kroner 


Kroner 

Kroner 

688,100 

286,929 

Hair, skins, A;c. . 
Tallow, oils, tar, i 

27,408,170 

20,044,758 

(malty food) . 

36,297,600 

186,071,709 

&c. . . i ' 

90,407,810 

70,120,520 

Breadatuffa . 

125,236,200 

644,887 

Timber A wooden 

Groceries . 

90,971,300 

573, 6bl 

goods 

19,560,820 

63,324,783 

Fruits, plants, icc. 

45,184,100 

828,877 

Dye stulfs , 

8,666,800 

2,655,542 

Spirits, Ac. . 
Spinahtg maten- 
als, yam, rope, 
&c. . 

Textile manufac- 

14,u60,200 

40,692,100 

412,607 

8,203,883 

F. edmg stnifs ; 
diliereut vege- 
table produce . 
Wood-pulp, paper 
and paper manu- 

28,909,100 

10,338,188 

tures Ac. 

116,193,400 

2,108,086 

factures . 

12,393,000 

225,764,016 
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1926 

(.Masses of Goods 

Imports 
of >’oriMgn 
[ Goods 

Exports 

Norwegian 

Goods 

Glasses of Goods 

Imports 
of Foreign 
Goods 

Exports 

Norwegian 

Goods 

Minerals, un- 

wrougUt . 

Minerals, inann- 
faetiirod . 

Mot»als, nn- 

wrongUt or 

Kroner 

122,603,700 

38,106,200 

Kroner 

28,707,015 

67,591,024 

86,713,705 

5,847,015 

Vessels, carriages, 
machinery, &c. 

Total . . 

Re-exports . 

Kroner 

192,098,140 

Kroner 

27,703.240 

1,093,161,600 

798,900,695 

13,005,368 

partly wrought 
Metals, inauu- 
factured . 

32,825,900 

44,913,060 

1 Grand Total . 


811,906,063 


Thft principal articles of import from Norway to the United Kingdom 
ill 192() wore, according to the Board of Trade returns: Planed wood, 
985,113/. ; sawn, 507,289/. ; wood-pulp, 3,108,932/. ; fish, 1,498,979Z. ; and 
paper, 807,108/. The principal exports from United Kingdom to Norway 
We: Ships and boats, 1,237,924/. ; coal, 598,312/. ; cotton piece goods, 
5)93,974/. ; iron and steel and manufactures, 547,821/. 

Total trade between Norway and United Kingdom for 5 years (Jooara 
of Trade Returns) : — 


- 

1923 1 

1924 

1925 j 

1926 

1927 

Imports from Norway to XJ.K. 
Exports to Norway from U.K. 

£ 

11,120,753 

8,591,107 

£, 

11,605,238 

8.721,046 

£ 

12,978,471 

8,113,048 

£ 

12,103,312 
G.91 6,324 

& 

12,920,868 

7,456,465 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The total registered Norwegian mercantile marine on January 1, 1927, was 
as follows Ming: 216 vessels, 30,195 net tons ; ° et 

3,503 vessels, 1,664,776 net tons; total: 3,719 vessels, 1,694,971 ne 

^^^'^The vessels entered from and cleared for foreign countries in 1926 were 



With Cargoes 

In Ballast 

Total 

1925 

No. 

Net 

Tonnage 

No. 

Net 

Tonnage 

No. 

Net 

Tonnage 

Entered 

Norwegian .... 

Voreigu 

2,875 

2,466 

2,106,671 

(1,027,103 

1,209 

l,60i) 

896,945 

1,893,088 

4,084 

4,066 

8,063,616 

2,920,251 

ToUl entered 

5,341 

3,198,834 

2,809 

2,790,033 

8,160 

5,983,867 

Cleared 

Norwegian 

Foreign 

8,407 

2,881 

2,474,471 

2,495,064 

745 

1,252 

604,398 

415,686 

4,152 

4.083 

3,078,864 

2,910,750 

Total cleared 

6,238 

4,969,535 

1,997 

1,020.079 

8,235 

6,989,614 


following porta 
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ikl92G 

Number 

Nnt 

Tonnage 

1926 

Number 

Net 

Tonnage 

Oslo 

Entered . 

2,082 

1,635 394 

Trondl\Jem 

Entered . 

326 

329,202 

Cleared . 

1,512 

1,851.073 

Cleared . 

383 

272,850 

Bergen 

Entered . 

792 

672 637 

Fredrikstad 

Entered . 

382 

125,797 

Cleared . 

601 

482,511 

CleHied . 

478 

201,102 


Internal Oonununications. 

The length of State Railways on June 30» 1926, was 1,903 miles J 
of private com])anies 216 miles; total 2,119 miles. 1,476 miles have a 
gauge of 4ft. SJin. ; 579 miles, 3ft. 6in.; 15 miles, 3ft. 3Jin ; 49 miles, 
2ft. 5^in. Total receipts year ending June 30, 1926 ; State railways, 
88,40l,«'00 kroner; companies, 16,336,000 kroner. Total expenses: State 
railways, 85,569,000 kroner ; companies, 14,984,000 kroner. Goods carried ; 
State railways, 9,000,518 tons (of 1,000 kilogs.) ; companies, 922,426. 
Passengers carried : State railways, 18,837,158; companies, 3,975,574. The 
State railways have been constructed partly by subscription in the districts 
interested and partly at the expense of Government On 72 miles of State 
and 26 miles of private railways electric power is installed. 

The following are the postal .statistics : — 


— 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1020 

Letters ^ . . . 

104,996,400 

103,328 SOO 

102,689,900 

111,250,000 

105,028,000 

Post-cards . 

12,732,900 

12,451,400 

12.899,900 

11,482,000 

11,534,000 

Letters with declara- 






tion of value . 

5,250,800 

5,256,800 

5,249,000 

5,066,000 

4,492,000 

Registered letters 

4,494,300 

4, 45-, 200 

4,.S04,0u0 

4,478,000 

4,3.W,0(it) 

Journals 

175,208 400 

178,204 5"0 

176,000.000 

172,200,000 

166,351,1)00 

Other printed matter . 

19 249 700 

17,994,200 

17,914,500 

21,487,000 

21,795,000 

Samples aud parcels . 

4,765,100 

4,525,900 

4,341,100 

4,460,000 

4,503,000 


^ Included registered letters. 


Len^h of telegraph and inter-urban telephone lines and wires, Juno 30, 
1926 : 25,830 miles of line, 856,389 miles of wires. Number of paid messages 
on the State lines, 4,836,216. Number of telephone conversations on trunk 
lines, 13,397,858. State telegraph offices, 2,790 ; receipts, 33,076,622 
kroner ; expenses, 26,870,994 kmner. 

The Government possesses 1 7 wireless telegraph stations in Norway of 
which one is at Svalbard. 

Currency, Credit and Banking. 

On June SO, 1926, the nominal value of the coin minted (the coinage 
after the monetary reform deducting the coins melted down) was : Gold coin 
22,639,850 kroner ; silver coin, 9,779,768 kroner; nickel coin, 24,445,867 
kroner ; bronze and iron coin, 2,558,016 kroner ; total, 69,423,191 kroner. 

There is no Government paper money. 

The ‘ Norges Bank ’ is a joint-stock bank, of which, however, a considerable 
part is owned by the State. The bank is, besides, governed by laws enacted 
by the State, and its directors are elected by the Storting except the presi- 
dent and vice-president of the head office, who are nominated by the King. 
It is the only bank in Norway that is authorised to issue bank notes for 
circulation. The balance-sheets of the bank for 1926 show the followin<^ 
figures Assets at the end of the year— bullion, 147,225,000 kroner ; out^ 
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standinfif capital, 445,580,000 kroner, other assets, 119,812,000 krcnueiu 
total, 712,507,000 kroner. Liabilities— notes in circulation, 337,lffi7000 
kronor (the issue of notes allowed was 422,227,000 kroner); deposits, 
80d,846,000 kroner; other liabilities, 68,522 000 kroner, net income 

12.094.000 kronor; dividends payable for the j^ear, 2,800,000 kroner, 8 per 
cent. 

The * kongcriget Norges Hypothekbank * was established in 1862 by the 
State to meet the demand for loans on mortgage. The capital of the bank 
is mostly furnished by the State, and amounted to 52, 000, 000 kroner in 1926. 
At the end of 1926 the total amount of bonds issued was 382,071,000 
kronor. The loans on mortgage amounted to 395,067,000 kroner. 

The Norwegian ‘ Arbeiderbruk og Boligbank’ was estab ished in 1903 
by the State to meet the demand for loans on mortgage from labourers 
and small proprietors. The capital of the bank is furnished by the State, 
and amounttd to 7,200,000 kroner in 1926. On June 30, 1926, the total 
amount ol bonds issued was 31,078,000 kroner. The loans on mortgage 
amounted to 32,930,000 kroner This bank has been replaced by the 
* Nt)rskc Stats Smfthriik og Boligbank,’ which was estaolished in 1917, Its 
capital amountrd to 18,000,000 kroner in 1926 ; on June 30, 1926, the total 
amount of boinls issued was 97,000,000 kroner. The loans on mortgage 
amounted to 145,787,000 kronor. 

Kurtliei’, several private credit associations areauthorisod to meet the demand 
for loams on mortgage. lu 1925, there were 5 sucl^ associations in operation. 
The total amount of bonds issued by these credit associations at the end of 
1925 was 46,768,000 kroner, and the total amount of loans on mortgage was 

45.851.000 kronor. 

In the year 1922, Den Norske Stats Fisherbank (established bylaw 1919) 
started with the purpose of making loans to fishermen tor fishing vessels and 
fishing outfits, etc. The capital of the bank is furnished by the State and 
anmnmtod to 6,500,000 kroner in 19211* On June 30, 1926, the total amount 
of bonds issued was 15,000,000 kroner, and the total amount of loans was 
8,883,0(10 kroner. 

In the year 1926, the Norges Kommunalbank was established by law for 
the purpose of making joans to communities. The bank began its ot)erations 
on Septi'mber 1, 1927. The capitalof the bank is 23,000,000 kroner furnished 
by the State 

At the end of 1926, there were 162 private joint-stock hanks reported, 
of which, however, 2*2 were under administration by the State and 17 in 
liquidation. The severe deflation period of 1921-23 caused several joint-stock 
banks to suspend their payments. In 1923, therefore, a new law was passed 
whereby banks iu diflieultios could continue their operations under administra- 
tion by the Stale. The total amount of capital and funds possessed by j*dnt- 
stock hnnk*' was 331,100,000 kroner (capifed 210,200,000, funds 120,900,000), 
of which 323,400,000 kroner belonged to banks in free operation Deposits 
amounted to 1,993,400,000 kroner, of which 173.300,000 kroner were 
d(tpo.sitH on demand, and 1,820,100.000 krone’ deposits on time ; 1,141,783,000 
kroner of the total amount of deposits were deposited at banks in free 
operation. 

The number of savings-banks at the end of 1926 was 601, of which 9 
smaller banka were under administration by the State and 4 in liquidation. 
The total amount of the funds of the savings-banks amounted to 179 997,000 
kronor, and total deposits 2,-523,900 000 kroner, of which 21,100,000 kroner 
were on demand, and 2,502,800,000 kroner on time. The number of 
depositors was 2,005,016. 

The operations of savings-banks have been regulated by law and con- 
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JljgJljgd by the Ministry of Finance since 1887. Since January 1, 1925, the 
control has been made more stringent. 

As from January 1, 1925, ail private joint-stock banks must be chartered 
by royal licence. Their operations are regulated, to a considerable extent, 
by the law, and controlled by the Ministry of Finance. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

By a treaty signed October 16, 1875, Norway adopted the same monetary 
system as Sweden and Denmark. The Norwegian krone, of 100 ore, is of 
the value of Is. l^rf. at par, or about 18 kroner to the pound sterling. The 
gold 20-kroner piece weighs 8*960572 grammes, *900 fine containing 8 0645 
grammes of fine gold, and the silver krone weighs 7*5 grammes, *800 fine, 
containing 6 grammes of fine silver. The standard of value is gold. National 
Bank notes for 5, 10, 60, 100, 500, and 1,000 kroner are legal means of 
payment, and the Bank is ordinarily bound to exchange them for gold on 
presentation. The duty of the bank to pay the notes in gold was temporarily 
suspended from August, 1914, to March, 1916, and again from November, 
1920, up to date. 

The metric system of weights and measures is obligatory. 


SPITSBEEGEN, BEAR ISIAND, ANB ADJACENT ISLANDS 
(SVALBAKD). 

An archipelago situated between 10° and 36° longitude east of Greenwich 
and between 74® and 81® latitude north. The distance from Norway to Bear 
Island is 240 miles, and to Spitsbergen (South Cape) 360 miles. 

It is claimed that in all xu'obabiUty the archip^^lago was discovered by 
Norwegians in 1194 and re-discovered by the Dutch navigator Barents in 
1596. The English explorer Henry Hudson visited Spitsbergen in 1607. 
In the 17th century a veiy lucrative whale-hunting was started and for 
sometime there were Dutch, British, and Norwegian claims to sovcroignty 
and quarrels about the hunting-places. But when in the 18th century the 
whale-hunting ended, the question of the sovereignty of Spitsbergen lost its 
actuality, and it was not until the beginning of this century that theciuestion 
was again raised, owing to the diac(*very and exploitation of rich coalfields 
It was settled by a Treaty, signed on February 9, 1920, at Paris, in which 
Norway’s sovereignty over the Archipelago was recognised. On August 
14, 1925, the Archipelago was officially taken possession of by Norway. 

Total area about 25,000 square miles. The chief islands are West 
Spitsbergen or Mainland, North East Land (about half the fomer), Prince 
Charles Foreland, Edge Island, Barents Land, King Karl’s Land, Hope Island, 
and Bear Island. The climate is essentially arctic, temporecl by the Gulf 
Stream. 

Coal is the principal product. There are six mining camps inhabited all 
the year round. The largest is Longyearbyen in Advent Bay with 629 
inhabitants. In 1926, 291,211 tons of coal were exported. 


Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Norway in Great Britain. 


Eiwooy and Minister in London , — P. Benjamin Vogt, 
1910,) 

Gounstllor , — Daniel Steen. 

-K. 1. B. Skylstad, 


(Appointed June 2, 
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Nam, I ami Air Attache. — Commdr. IL ¥. Dons, (R.N.N.). 
Co)inU General, — 0. K. Conraili, 


2. Op Great Britain in Norway, 

Envoy and Minister. -^Tho Hon. Sir Francis 0. Lindley, K.O.M.G., C.B,, 
C, B.E. (Appointed October, 1923.) 

Fhyt lSec7'cta'nj. — T. A. Slione. 

Military Attaoh^. — Lt.-Col. C. J, B, Danbeny. 

AWfiZ Commander G. S. F. Nash, D.S.O., R.N. 

Co'nimcraial tSecretary, — C. L. Pans, G.B E. 

AcUntj Con, sill at Oslo. — C. L. Pans, C.B.E. 

There are consular ropresentativea at Bergen, Skien, Stavanger, Tromsb, 
Tronclhjom, Larvik, and other places. 
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PANAMA. 

(Republic A de Panama.) 

Govemmeilt. — Panama, formerly a department of the EepuhJic of 
Colombia, asserted its independenre on November 3, 1903, and the de facto 
Covemnient was on November 13 rHcojmised bv the Ooveniinent of the 
United States, and soon afterwards by the other Powers. In 1914 Colombia, 
in vir^e of the Treaty of Bogota entered into with the United States 
(ms under Colombia), nudertook to agree to recognise the inde]>eiidence 
of Panama. This Treaty wa- ratified by the United Stat< s and Colombia in 
1921. On May 8, 1924, a Protocol was signed at Washington by the 
P^ma and Colombian Plenipotentiaries by which diplomatic relations 
between the two countries were established, and on May 15, 1924, each 
coni'try nominated its representatives to the other. 

T. Constitution, ado]ited February 18, 1904, and amended on Docera- 
ber 26, 1918, provides for a Chamber of Deputies of 46 members (one for 
^ery 15.000 inhabitants), which meets biennially on September 1, and for a 
rresment of the Re]»ublic, elected by direct vote for 4 years, and not oHgihlo 
for the suc( ceding term. The President who has been called to exercise the 
executive power oi^ng to the d« ath or resigna ion of a President is not 
migiDle for re-election if. he has exercised the power during any of that time. 

IS the President eligible for re-election if he has been called to exercise 
tbe exemitive power on account of the accidental or tempoiary absence of the 
remains in power during any part of the six months 
of election for the new President. Beginning 
with 1924, elections of deputies are to be held every four years. 
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Ptvsidetii of the TiejMtJKc.— Rodolfo Chian. Assumed office, OctotfiL L. 
1924. 

There are three Vice-Presidents, and a Cabinet of five Ministers. 

A treat) for the demarcation of the houndary line between Panama and 
Costa Kica was '^igne^l on behalf of the respective Governments on March 17, 
1910, and has been ratified by the congreh^es of both oonntnes. By this 
treaty tiie question of what is the true boundary line was submitted to 
the arbitration of the Chief Justice of the Supieme Court of the United 
States, who gave his decision in 1914. Panama, however, refused to 
a(!Cept the awa d. The United States Governmeut has insisted upon the 
acce]>tanoe of the White Award, witii the result that in September, 1921, 
the dis[>ute(l region was occupied by Costa Rica. Panama, however, has 
protested against the decision, and does not recognise the occupation, as a 
result of which diplomatic relations between the two countries have been 
broken olf since 1921. 

Area and Population.— Extreme length is about 480 miles ; breadth 
betwoc.n 37 and 110 miles ,* total area is 32,380 square miles ; population 
according to the census of 1923 (excluding the Canal Zone), 442,522, including 
52,069 whites, 86,970 Negroes, 33,425 liuUans, 3,061 OiienUls, anl 267,961 
Mestizos. The inhatdtants are of a mixed race, comprising Si^auish, Indian, 
and Negro elements, with a small number of temporary immigrants from the 
United States and European countries. There are apnroxiiuately 40,000 
British subjects in the Hepnhlic, chiefly from the West Indies. There are 9 
provinces as follows (the capitals in brackets) : — Bocas del Toro (Bocas del 
Toro), 22 239 iuhahitHUts ; Oocl4 (l*euonome), 42,219 inhahitants ; Colon 
(Colon), 41,206 inhabitants ; Chiiiquf (David), 76,434 inhabitants ; Darien 
(La Palma), formed April 13, 1923, out of the Eastern portion of Panama 
}>rovince, 10 72.'^ inhahiiants; Herrera ((’hitre), 28,984 inhahitants; Los 
Buntos (Las Tahlasj, 34,638 inhabitants ; Panama ( Panama), 103,876 inhabi- 
ants ; and Vernguas (Santiago), 82,162 inhabitants. The capital, Panama, 
founded in 1518, on the Parific coast has (1920) 69,468 inhabitants, and 
Color on the Atlantic coast (1920), 31,203 inhabitants. Smaller ports on the 
Pacific are Ajiuadulce, Pedregal, Mootijo. and Puerto Mntis ; on the Atlantic 
Bocas del 'I’oro, Portobello, and Mandinga (opened September 26, 1916), 
Some parts of th*- interior of Panama are unexplored. 


Movement of population for three years : — 


Year 

Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Ijegitimale 

illemtimate 



5,421 

6,235 

8,204 

7.462 

637 

6,436 


18.910 

T.'/H 

0.690 

8,851 

10.059 

704 

11.406 

1925 

12,013 

G,186 

6,877 

8.396 

8,017 

589 

6,020 


Belig’iou- — The religion of the country is Catholicism, but other de- 
nominations axe represented ami have a fair following. Jn the Canal Zone 
Protestantism chieHy prevails. There are 71 C‘atholic churches and 68 
parishes, served by 70 pih-sts of various nationalities (20 are }*antmanians, 
27 Spania'd'*, 6 Italians. 4 French, 1 English, 3 North Americans, 3 Germans, 
4 Colombians, 2 Venezuelans, and 1 Swiss). 
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— Elementary education is obligatory for all children from 
7 to l^pars of age. The Government maintains 446 public schools through- 
out the nine provinces and 54,214 children (excluding children enrolled in 
the Canal Zone public schools) received free instmction in 1926 trom 1,492 
teachers. The co- educational system has been adopied in all the schools 
of the Republic Panama has a University (Inatituio Naoional), with 1,573 
students, a normal s«‘hool for girls (696 pupils), and a school of arts and 
crafts or trades for hoys from 14 years of age. In addition there are about 
7l private institutions. Many young men and women are being educated 
in Europe and the United States at the cost nf the Panama Gove i ument. 
Panama city is the site of the Bolivarian University, foumled June 22, 1926, 
an expression of Pan-American solidarity and supported by contributions 
from Colombia, Ecuador, Panama, Peru, and others. 


Justice. —The laws have been codified and took effect on October 1, 
1917, with the exception of the Administrative Code which was brought into 
force on November 15, 1918. These codes — civil, penal, commercial, judicial, 
administrative, fivscal, and mining — are designed to meet national needs and 
modern conditions, and will replace the old Colombian laws that have been in 
use since the separation of Panama. The death penalty has been abolished. 

Pinance.— All the revenue collected on importations into the Republic 
belongs to the Panama Government, but the United States reserve the right 
to import supplies of all desoriptious required for canal construction and for 
the use of their employees free of all taxes. 

A fiscal agent, detailed from the canal service, reorganised the budget 
system in 1920 ; expenditures and revenues are ou a biennial basis. 

The national revenue and expenditure for recent years were as follows 
for year ending June 80 (1/. = 4*80 dollars) 



1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1926-26 » 

3927-29* 

Eevenue , 
Expenditure 

£ 

1,104,166 

1,498,940 

£ 

1,100.783 

1,2.57,426 

£ 

2,124,836» 

1,676,692 

£ 

2.568.895 

2.668.896 

£ 

2,979, 6K2 
2,979,082 


2 Budget %nres° dollars, flouted in New York, 1928, for road construction. 


Bio reveime inolndes an annnal subsidy of 250,000 dollars from the 
unmed States so long as the latter maintains and operates the canal. 

XT has 127,6712. in United States banks, 195,6162. in the 

National I^nk, and 437,5002. in the International Bank of Panama. The 
ox the value of 2,204,166Z. issued in the 

amiimts to 5^66^086?'^"^^^ construction, &c. The internal debt 

support. The National Police 

iforce numbers 60 officers and 680 men. 


Produotion. The soil of Panama is of great fertility. Of the whole 
about ave-eighths are unoccupied, and of the remainder only a small 
?at of European settlers is enoonragod, 

is “ot recommended. The most 

WOOOof to tto value of 

4BU.0002. Other products exported are cocoa, 71,000^ ; coconuts, 48,0001. ; 
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ivory imts, 4t:J,600/. Caoutchouc (about 180 tons annually) is collected by 
the Indians ot the Cordillera, or is obtained from trees planted by Eu ropean s 
near the coast. Collco (about 600,000 bushes) is grown in the pro’^mcT’oT 
Chiriqui, near the Costa Rican frontier. In the province of Cocl6 (Atlantic 
coast) there is one large agricultural undertaking, begun in 1894 with 
Gorman capital. Here about 75,000 cocoa trees, 50,000 coffee bushes, and 
25,000 caoutchouc trees have been planted and are now beginning to yield 
returns Other products of the soil of Panama are coconuts, mahogany and 
other woods, cojMiiba, sarsaparilla and i})ecacuanha. Sugar and tobacco 
growing aiv assuming iiuportam-e. I’he country has great timber resoui’ces. 
Cattle rearing is carried on successfully, and hides form an important article 
of export. 

^ ^ Pearl fishing is carried on at the Pearl Islands in the Gulf of Panama. 
Tuitle-slioll is also exported to a considerable amount. During the year a 
concession was granted to a local concern to fish for sponges. It is asserted 
that Panama possesses numerous common minerals. 


OomixLerce, Shipping', Gommunicatioiis. — The imports and exports 
(excluding the Canal Zone) for 6 years are shown as follows (IZ. = 4*85 
dollars : — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 


ii 

£, 



& 

& 

1020 

3,000,073 

780,078 


1928 

2,040,494 

497,860 

1021 

2,3».0 244 

510.876 


1024 

2,833,129 

618,030 

1022 ! 

2,130,280 ' 

518,225 


1925 

3,011,639 

730,742 


Of the total imports in 1925, 65*5 per cent, came from the United States 
(oxchisive of canal materials) and 9*5 per cent, from Great Britain. The 
principal exjiorts in 1925 were bananas (2,166,150 dollars), coconuts, coffee, 
balata, hides, mother of pearl, ivory nuts (214,233 dollars), gum, tortoise 
sliell, and timber. 

Total trade between l^anama and the United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
Returns) for 5 years : — 



1928 

1924 

1925 

1 1920 

1927 

Imports from Panama to 17. K. 

Exports to Panama from U.K. . 

£ 

87,687 

354,026 

£ 

71,545 

416,148 

£> 

64,209 

388,158 

£ 

719,298 

371,155 

£ 

66,868 

402,665 


The Isthmus on both sides is in communication with European and American 
countries by several lines of steamers. All the maritime traffic (International 
commerce) for Ooldn and Panama now runs through the Canal Zone ports of 
Cristobal and Balboa ; Boca^ del Toro remains for the provincial trade. The 
new port of Mandinga, about 80 miles from the city of Col6n, was opened on 
September 26, 1916. 

The Panama Railroad, which connects Panama City on the Pacific with 
Colon on the Atlantic is the principal railway in the country. It is 47 61 
miles long and, ■with the exception of the termini at Panama and Colon, 
passes through Canal Zone territory. As there is no road across the Isthmus, 
and as most vessels unload their cargo at Cristobal (Colon), the peater 
portion of the merchandise destined for Panama City is brought by the 
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Panama Railroad. In the Proyince of Chiriqni there is a narrow gausfe 
32 miles loii^^ conJitotinf? the port (t Pe* Legal yith D^vhi, the 
capitaf Ti.ere is a branch line, 7 miles loi*g, to the town of Potrerillos, 
which may be extended when lunds are available. Between David and 
Concep*-ion there is a line 18 miles long. There is a project to extend this 
line to Puerto Armuelles. The proposed extension will add another 36 miles 
to the length of the State-owned railway. 

There are telegraph cables from Panama to North Amorican and South 
American ports, and from Coldn to the United States and Europe. Poads 
are being coiistructed throughout the country. There are 96 post-oiHces, 
33 telegraph ofiSces, and seven radio stations, six of which are operated by 
the Navy Department of tiie United States. 

Money and Credit.— The monetary unit is the gold Balboa weighing 
1*672 mnime *900 fine, to which the United States gold dollar is legally 
eq^uivalent Silver coins are the peso (of 25 grammes 900 hne}, and the half, 
fifth, tenth and twentieth peso pieces and nickel coins ol 2^ cents. There is 
no paper money other than United States notes. Two silver pesos of Panama 
currency are taken as equivalent tc one U.8. gold dollar. Altogether four 
millions of silver dollars ot the new currency have been coined and placed 
in circulation. 

Part of the 10,000,000 dollars (canal money) paid by the United States 
has been apidied to the establishment of a real estate loan bank, part to 
public improvements in the several provinces, and 6,000.000 dollars have been 
invested in the United States, particularly in New York real estate. 

English weights and measures are in general use as well as those of the 
metric system. 

The Panama Canal and the Canal Zone. 

On November 18, 1903, a treaty between the United States and Panama 
was signed, providing facilities for the construction and maintenance of the 
inter-oceanic Canal. In this treaty, Panama granted in peiq»etnity the uao of a 
zone (OanahZone) five miles wide on each side of the Canal route* and within 
this zone the exclusive control for police, judicial, sanitary and other purposes. 
For subsidiary canals other territory was ceded and, for the defence of the 
Canal, the coastline of the zone and the islands in Panama Bay were also coded. 
The cities of Panama and Colon remain under the authority of Panama, 
but complete jurisdiction was granted to the United States in both the cities 
and in their harbours in all that relates to sanitation and quarantine. In 
return for these grants the United States paid 10,000,000 dollars on the 
ratification of the treaty* and is paying 250,000 dollars yearly, beginning 
after nine years. The treaty was ratified on February 26, 1904, and in July, 
1904, the agreement for the provisional delimitation of the boundaries 
of the United States terntory on the Isthmus was signed. According 
to this agreement the city of Panama is, for all practical pui-poses, left 
without a seaport for foreign commerce, as the anchorage of vessels at 
Flamenco Island and the wharves at Balboa both lie within the territory 
of the zone. A similar port was opened on the Atlantic entrance to the 
Canal, called Cristobal. 

Qtmmor of Oatial Brigadier-General Meriwether L. Walker 

(XT.S. Army). Appointed October 15, 1924. 

The area of the Canal zone, including land and water, but not including 
the area within the 3-mile limit from the Atlantic and Pacific ends, is 653*8 
square miles. This area includes the original grant of five miles on either 
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side of the centre line of the canal, the shores of Gatun Lake between the 
85 foot and 100 foot contours, certain lands taken over for foitificatio®*? 'cuid 
21*8 s(inaro inih'S in the valley of the Oha^res river and its tiibutaries above 
Alhajucla, whicli were transferred from Panama to the United States on 
Kcbi'uary 1, 1924, in antici])atiou of the construction of a dam at Alhajuela 
for the storapje of inoro water to maintain the summit level of the canal during 
the dry season. The area of Gatun Lake, when its surface is at its normal 
elevation of 85 feet above sea level, is 163*4 square miles. The civil 
population of the Canal Zone on June 30, 1927, was 27,624, of whom 
7,461 were Americans. Of this population, 2,111 American men, and 349 
American women, and 4,166 men and 103 women of other nationalities 
(chiefly British West Indian negroes) were employed by The Panama Canal 
and Kailvoad. There are in the Canal Zone 2,501 American women and 
2,585 American children, and 4,464 women and 8,938 children of other 
nationalities. No land in the Zone is privately owned and the Zone is, in 
effect, a Government owned reservation dedicated to the operation, main- 
tenance and protection of the Canal and its appurtenances. However, 
building sites can be obtained on license by steamship companies, fuel oil 
dealers, and otliora with legitimate business interests depending on the Canal, 
and agric.irltnral lands can be licensed in tracts not exceeding 50 hectares. 

The Canal has a summit elevation of 85 feet above the sea. It is 44*08 
nauti(‘.al miles in length from deep water in the Caribbean Sea to deep water 
in the Pacific Ocean. Tlie distance from deep water to the shore line in Limon 
Bay Is about 4 miles, and from the Pacific shore line to deep water is about 4i 
miics ; hcuco the length of the Canal from shore to shore is approximately 
35;\ miles The channel ranges in width from 300 to 1,000 feet. The average 
bottom width of the channel in this project is 649 feet, and minimum 
width i.s 300 foot. The Canal has a minimum depth of 41 feet. The average 
time of passage through the Canal is from 7 to 8 hours. The record passage 
is 4 hours 10 minutes. The maximum traffic capacity of the Canal is esti« 
mated at 48 sliips of usual size in a day or about 17,000 in a yea^ 

Tlui Gatun diiiu along the crest is 8,400 feet long, including spillway, 
or over miles, and 4 mile wide at its gi'eatest width. The cre.st ot 
the dam is at an elevation of 105 feet above sea level, or 20 feet above the 
normal level of Gatun Lake, and 100 feet wide. The width of the dam at the 
normal water level of the lake, i.e., 85 feet above soa level, is about 388 ieet. 
The length of the cut through the Continental divide (Culebra, now 
Gaillard Cut), is 6*97 nautical miles. The minimum bottom width of the 
cut is 300 feet. The bottom is 40 feet above sea level, giving a normal 


depth of 45 fi*et. . . • j. ^ ^ 

The aripropriations for the construction, operation and maintenance oi 
the Canal to June 30, 1927, totalled 487,567,627 dollars, and the revenues 
from tolls and other sources since it was opened to navigation have totalJea 
175,031,520 dolltu’s. The current expenses of operation and maintenance, 
oxclmsivo of depreciation and amortisations during the year 1926-27 
wore 8,049,074 dollars, and the gross revenue was 25,485,345 dohars. 

The Canal was informally opened to <*oinmerce by the p^aage of the 9,000 
ton steamer Ancon on August 15th, 1914, with speciadly 
The journey was made without mishap in ton hours. 
in use since, except that owing to landslides in the Gaillard Out traffic 
was interrupted fi.r various periods in 1915, and 

1916, to April 15, 1916, the channel was entirely blocked, onice April 15, 
1916, traffic has moved with only slight delays, save only that in the latter 
part of August, 1916, Cucaracha slide became active, causing a su.'uiension for 
six days, and Culebra slide caused a stoppage on January 10 and ll, lyx/. 
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Si nce t hat time the channel has been, mainiained, and there has been no 
*“inteHlption of traffic. 

President of the United States proclaimed the official and formal 
opening^ of the Canal on July 12, 1920. 

Particulars of the traffic through the Canal for the last 6 years are given 
as follows : — 


Fiscal year 
ending 

June 80 

Northbound 
(Pacific to Atlantic) 

Southbound 
(Atlantic to Pacific) 

Total 

Tolls 
levied 
(in dollars) 

Vessel si 

Cargo, 

tons 

Vessels 

Cargo, 1 
tons 

Vessehs 

Cargo, 

tuns 

1922 

1,227 

5,388,976 

1,.509 

6,495,984 

2,736 

10,88-1,910 

11,197,832 

1923 

1,842 

12,481,616 

2,125 

7,080,250 

3,967 

7,019,875 

17,507,030 

1924 

2,490 

19,134,610 

2,740 

7.800,100 

6,230 

26,904,710 

24,289 003 

1925 

2,200 

'6.560,439 

2.413 

7,398,397 

4.673 

2.8,958,836 

21,400,523 

1920 

2,437 

18,000,351 

2,760 

8,037,097 

5,197 

20,037,448 

22,931,0.56 

1927 

2,587 

10,164,888 

2,888 

8,683,827 

5,476 

27,748,215 

24,228,830 


1 i.e. Ocean-going cuinmercial vessels, excluding Canal vessels and launches, and U■.^S. 
Government vessels. 


Of the total number of eommercial transits of the Canal during the year 
ended Jnne 30, 1927, 2,685 were American, 1,351 British, 266 Norwegian, 
212 German, 165 Japanese, 116 French, 106 Swedish, 105 Dutch, 105 
Patman, 74 Italian, 63 Peruvian, 52 Colombian, 46 Danish, 30 Spaniali, 
29 Danzig, 27 Chilean, 16 Belgian, 14 Jugoslav, and 14 of 7 other nation- 
alities. Total, 5,476. 

The (Hay-Pauncefote) treaty between Great Britain and the United 
States signed November 19, and ratified by the United States Senate 
December 16, 1901, provides for the use of the Canal on equal terms by vessels 
of all nations. On August 24, 1912, the United States Congress passed the 
Panama Canal Act whereby privileges were given to certain clas.sc.s of 
American shipping using the canal. The British Government lodged a 
protest against some of the provisions which it regarded as involving 
violation of Hay-Pauncefote treaty. After much discussion and many 
suggestions, President Wilson, on March 5, 1914, requested Congress to 
repeal that provision of the Act which discriminates between American and 
other vessels, holding that the exemption was ‘in plain contravention of 
IQ 1 Britain concerning the Canal concluded on November 

ly, 1901. The repealing Bill was signed on June 16, 1914. 

P IK Canal administration is The Panama Canal, 

Balboa Heights, Canal Zone. • 


Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Op Paitama in Geeat Beitain. 

Emoy E^raordinary and Minister Plenipotesitiary, — Dr. Octavio Mendez 
lereira. (July 21, 1925.) 

ad mtcrvni.-viu Don R. A. Amador 

Stcretary.^, G. do Paredes. 

AUacU.^BetiQr Marco A. Kobles. 

Co'muhQemsral (in London).— 0. A. Lopez. 


2. Of Gebat Britain in Panama, . 
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Naval AttacU, — Capt. the Hon. A. Stopford, C.M.G., ILN. 
Co'nml for the Republic.— 0 A. Edmond, 

Vice-Comnh at Panama. — W. H. Oxley ; E. S. Humber, M.B.E. 
Vice-Consul at Colon. — R. G. Goldie. 

There is also a Yice-Oonsul at Bocas del Toro. 


Books of Eeference. 

1. Panama. 

Boletin de Bstadistica. Half-yearly Panama. 

Oenso doniogrdfico «te la xiroviiici.4 de Panama, 1920. Panama, 1922. 

Tlio l.eyal C<'dt^ (irj Si)anisli). 6 vols. Panama, 1917. 

Annunl Keportb on tlie Panama Canal, by the Governor of tbe Canal zone. 
jiijutUra (Kndolf*), Documentos hiatKjricos relatives ala tundaoion de la Repilblica 
do Panama Panama, 1904. 

Biwbour(^, S.), Historj of William Paterson and the Darien Company. Edinburgh, 1907. 
Church {Or. B.j^ The Republic ot Panama. In Geographical Journal for December, 1903. 
London. 

Etlwardi (A ), Panama, tbe Canal, the Conntrj' and the People. Revised edition. 
London, 1914, 

Ftanck (II. A.), Things as they are in Panama. London, 1913. 

Keane (A. H.), Central and South America. In Stanford's Compendium. London, 1901. 
Liwisay (Foibes), Panama and the Canal To-day. London, 1912. 

Mallet (Lndy), Sketches of Spanish Colonial Life m Panama. New York, 1915. 

Penm (H.), La Repuhlique et le Canal de Panama. Pans, 1906. 

Stieitherg (T.), La Kepublique de Panama. Brussels, 1913. 


2. The Panama Canal, 


Official Handbook of the Panama Canal 1918. Washington, 1913. 

Treaties and Acta of Congi*ess Relating to the Panama Canal. Mount Hope (C.Z.), 1922. 
The Panama Canal Record. Official Publicatiuu of the Panama Canal. Balboa Heights. 
O.Z. Weekly. 

Rules and Regulations Governing Navigation of the Panama Canal. Balboa Heights, 
C.Z. Washington D.O., 1926. 

Panama Canal Ports. War Department. Washington, D.C., 1926. 

Adminlstrativo Eatahlishment of the Panama Canal. Department of Governmental 
Research. Washington, D.O., 1920. 

Annual Report of the Isthmian Canal Commission and the Panama Canal for the 
Fmaiicial Year ended June 80. Annual. Washington. 

Abbot (H, L.), Problems of the Panama Canal. London, 1905. 

Arias (H ), The Panama Canal ; A Study in International Law and Diplomacy. London, 
1911. 

Backenhus {B.. E.), Knapp {"R. S.), and Jonson(B. R ), The Panama Canal, London, 1916. 
jBarreii (John), The Panama Canal What it is ; what it means. Washington, 1912. 
BeUet {X> ), La Nouvello Voie Maritime : le Canal de Panama. Paris, 1914. 

Biffhop (J. B.), The Panama Gateway. New York, 1918. 

Bunau-Vmilla (P.), Panama: Its Creation, Destruction and Besurreotion. London, 
1013, — The Groat Adventure of Panama. New York, 1920. 


Collins (J. 0.), The Panama Guide. Ancon, C.Z., 1912. 

Cornish (V.), The Panama Canal and xte Makers. London, 1909. 

jPVftStT (J ohn Posti-r), Panama and What it Means. London, 1918. 

Frechojff (Joseph C.), America y el titulo del Canal, un exam«n, anAlisis e inter- 
pretai'idii de datos y hochos referontes al arrehato del Departamenbo de Panami en la 
Reptlb lea de Oolnm'bia por la Admimstracion Roosevelt de 1903, con el fin de asegnrar el 
titulo de la zona del Canal. Bogota, 1916. 

CoethaU (14. W.) Government of the Canal Zone. Oxford, I915.—The Panama CanaL 

New y<*rk, 1916. 

JIaskin (P. J.). The Panama CanaL London, 1914 

Hutchinson (Lincoln), The Panama Canal and International Trade Competition. 
London, 1916. 

Johnson (W. F.), Four Centuries of the Panama Canal London, 1907. 

Lomonaco (Alfonso) II Osnale de Panama. Rome, 1908. 

MacDonald (Donald Francis), Contributions to the geology and paleontology of the 
Canal Zone, Panama, and geologically related areas in Centi»l America^ and the West 
Indies : The sodlmentary formations of the Panama Canal Zone, with special reference to 
the stratigraphic relations of the fossiliferous beds. Washington, 1919. 

Mills (J. Baron), The Panama CanaL London, 1913. 
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OppenJieim (L.), Th» Panama Conflict between Great Britain and the United Stales of 
Cambridge and London, 1913. 

Penn^U (Joseph), Pictures of the Panama Canal. London, 1912. 

Pepi'crman ('W L.), Who Built the F'anaina Canal? London, 1916. 
f>er Panama Kanal. Halle, 1909. 

Richards (S’r H. L ), The Panama Canal Controversy. Oxford and London, lOlSi 
Smith (D. H ), Tlie Panama Canal. Baltimore, 1927. 

Sosa (Juan A.), Compendio de histona de Panama. Panama, 19x1. 

Valdes (Eaoion M.), G*ograna de Panama. Panama, 1914. 

Villegas (Saba^ A.), Republic of Panama. Panama, 1017. 

Waldo (F. L.)i The Panama Canal Work and the Workers. New York, 1907. Recent 
Progress at Panama, in the Engineering Magazine for October, 1910. New York. 
Williams (Mary W.) Anglo-American Isthmian Diplomacy, Washington, 1910. 


PARAGUAY. 


(Republioa del Paraguay.) 


Constitution and Government. 


The Republic of Paraguay gained its independence from Spanisli rule in 
1811, and after a short government by two consuls, the supreme power was 
seized, in 1815, by Dr. Jose Gaspar Rodriguez Francia, who exercised autocratic 
sway as dictator till his death, September 20, 1840. Dr. Prancia’s reign was 
followed by an interregnum, which lasted till 1842, when a National Congress, 
meeting at the capital, Asuncion, elected Don Mariano Roque Alonso 
and Don Carlos Antonio Lopez joint consuls of the Republic. Another 
Congress voted, March 13, 1844, a new Constitution, and, March 14, elected 
Don Carlos Antonio Lopez sole President; he was continued by another 
election, March 14, 1857. At the death of Don Carlos, September 10, 1862, 
his son, Don Francisco Solano Lopez, born 1827, succeeded to the supreme 
power. President Lopez, in 1864, began a dispute with the Government of 
Brazil, the consequence of which was the entry of a Brazilian army, united 
with forces of the Argentine Confederation and Uruguay, into the Republic, 
June, 1865. After a struggle of five years, in whic^h Paraguay lost probably 

500.000 men, Lopez was defeated and killed at the battle of Corro Cora, 
March 1, 1870. 

A new Constitution was proclaimed on November 26, 1870, whereby the 
legislative authority is vested in a Congress of two Houses, a Senate and a 
(mamber oi Deputies, the executive being entrusted to a President, elected for 
the term of four years, with five ministers. There is also a non -active Vice- 
President, who is at the same time President of the Senate. The Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies are elected directly by the people, the former in the 
ratio of one representative to 12,000 inhabitants, and the latter one to 6,000 
inhabitants, though in the case of the sparsely populated divisions a greater 
ratio is permitted. The electoral law of November SO, 1916, provides for 
Deputies. The Senators and Deputies receive each 

6.000 paper dollars per month. 


, r Dr. Eligio (Assumed office on August 

16, 1924.) 

^ The President exercises his functions through a cabinet of responsible 
ministers, five in number, presiding over the departments of the Interior : of 
Finance ; of Jiwtice, Worship and Public Instruction ; of War end Marine ; and 
ot foreign Afiaixs. The President receives a salary of 30,000 pesos per 
month, and each of the ministers 15.000 pesos. The total administrative 

*901 August 31, 1928) at 1,379,358 pesos 

gold and 201,259,240 pesos paper. 
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The country is divided into 2 sections : the ‘ Oriental,’ east of Paraguay 
river, and the ‘ Oouidental,’ west of the same river. The Oiiental sealwon is 
divided into 12de]*artnients, subdivided into 104 ‘}»artidos’ ; the Occidental 
section (the t’haco) is divided into 3 * coinandancias militaies. ’ 

The 12 dcpiirtnieiits are; Ooncepcidn, San lV(iro. C''araguatay, Villarrica, 
Yhu, Ca.izapa, Kncaniaciun, San Ignacio, Quiyndy, Yill^ta, Paragnaii and 
Pilar. The ca]dtal, Asuncion, forms a district sulidivided into ‘stcciones 
policialCwS.' Tlu* civil aiilhont\ is exercised by 2^. jefe poVuiro in each of the 
former, who is subject to the control of Government ddegacloSi or comiaiO'nadoSf 
12 in number, among whom are included the military commanders of the 
five military zones. 

Area and Population. 

The approximate area of Paraguay proper or ‘oriental section,’ which is 
situated lietwcon the rivers Paiajiuay and Alto Parana, is estimated at 
lf>9,8J14 sijuare kilometres, or 61,647 square uiiles. An area oflicially stated 
to be 100. OdO square miles m extoni, lying between the rivers Paraguay and 
Pilcomayo, km'wu as the Chaco, is claimed by Paraguay, whose lights, 
however, arc disputed hy Bfdiviu. In 1926 the total population Wfis esti- 
matt‘d at 708,909 (not including the Obaco Indians, roughly estimated at 
30,000), with a deiifsity of 5 pei stjuar* mile. The population of Paraguay 
(oriental seclitui) t on.^ists of P'Ople of Mestizo Indian, Europeeii (chiehy 
Spanish) and Negro blood, tlie Meetizo largely prt dominating. On June 30, 
1926, the population of the capital, Ahuncion (founded 1537), was 113,684 ; 
other towns, as estimated in 1926, are Villarrica. 26,000 ; Conce]>cion, 

11.000 ; ISiicarnacion, 7,500 ; San Petiro, 8,700 : Lnque, 18,000 ; Cara]»eguii, 

12.000 ; Paraguarl, lo,000 ; Villa del Pilar, 6,000 Those figures include 
the surmunding tlisirict*' in each case, and are csiiniateii. 

In 1918 tiio immigrants a.sHistcd by Govornmmt numbered 1,512; in 
1923, 124; in 1924, 451; in 1925, 8*10; in 1926, 317 ((Germans 196, 
Russians 36). The imnngrution fkures for 1927 and, ^.robably, lor a fiw 
yoats, will be increased by the arrival of Menn(»nitcs fiom Canada, fainiers 
who enjoying under a government concession certain exeniptieiis and privi- 
leges in the conduct of their own affairs, are taking up consitferable aieas of 
laud in tho Chaco, A census taken in August, *1921, of the 27 National 
Colonies in the Ueiniblic gives them a total population of 13,808 (7,755 
males). Very little land is now national property, most of it having been 
transferred to private ownership, much of it in very largo tracts. 

Religion, Instruction, and Justice. 

The Roman Catholic Church is the established religion of the State, but 
the free exercise of other religions is permitted. Asuncion, Sutiragan to 
Buenos Aires, is the only Paraguayan Epii-copal See. The law of civil 
marriage camn into force on August 1, 1899. Ri man Catholic and other 
religious maiTiago ceremonies aie allowed, but the civil ceremony alone gives 
validity to a marriage, 

Education is tree and nominally compulsoi^, but .sc})ools are not every* 
where available. In 1926 there were 576 goveinment prin aiy schools 
with 90,133 [lupils (51,400 f>oys and 38,733 girls). The teachers num- 
bered 1,984 (463 men a d 1,521 women). Total expcndiuirua for these 
schoo's in 1926-27 wore 30,393,994 pesos papi'r. Theie were also 21 private 
schools, with 3,201 pupils (1,820 boys amt 1,381 girls). There are National 
OoUegos high scholia) at Asuncion, Villarrica, and Pilar. ^ 'fhe 

aggregate number of students is 800 and of teachers 66. There is also 
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a University which had in 1926, 869 students and 60 professow. Tliero are 
also .toprmal schools (Asuncion, Villariica, ConcepcioD, Encarnsicion, narrero 
Grande, a id San Juan Baptista), with 77 male and 405 female students. The 
School of Commerce has 4 32 studems and 20 professors. A national library, 
the national archives, and a natural history mus. ura and liotuuio zoological 
garden are under the nare of the department of Public Instruction. 

Ju«»tice is administered by a Sujireme Court, two courts ot a]n»eal (one for 
civil causes and another for commercial and criminal camses), a court of 
jurymen, 10 judges of First Instance, and (at the capital) 3 police magis- 
trates. The functions of magistiates are exercised in the provinces by up- 
wards of IQOjueces de paz (all laymen), who are at the same time registrars 
of births, deaths, and marriages. 

Finance. 


The estimated revenue and expenditure for six years are given as 
follows : — 


Tear 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

& 

1,140,542 

707,032 

0(55,426 

£ 

1,260,274 

601,817 

005,800 

1924- 25 

1925- 20 
1920-27 

£ 

1,103,250 

1,110,150 

1,220,508 

£ 

802,500 

l,lc3.810 

1,220, .050 


On June 30, 1927, the public debt of Paraguay was given as 6, {>65,783 
pesos gold, and 26,804,494 pesos paper. 


Defence, 

The small army of Paraguay is entrusted to a French military com- 
mission. Establishment (1926), 85 officers and 2,286 men, distributed at 5 
centres. In the event of war the National Guard is called to the colours. 
Service is compulsory in the ranks for 2 years, The tcrritoiy of the Ilepublic 
is divided into 5 mditaiy zones. 

The navy consists at present of a flotilla of 3 small couvortt'd merchant 
vessels, river craft armed with modern guns. The largest is about 200 
toms gross register. 

Production and Industry. 

The soil of Paraguay is productive and the climatic conditions favourable 
to the cultivation of many sub-tropical products. But in its present con- 
dition much of the country is admirably suited to pastoral ruirposos. 
Excellent grazing land is abundant in Paraguay proper and in tlie (Jhaco 
region. There are three packing plants. The meat packing and curing 
industry^ is encouraged by Government ; hides, jerked beei, and other animal 
products are exported. Yerba mate, or Paraguay tea, which is a natural 
product of the virgin forests, is one of the chief articles of export. Tobacco 
is alao an injportant product ; 9,670 tons were produced in 1926, Paraguay 
produces quebracho extract. F»uit'growing, especially oranges, is general. 
The total area devoted to sugar cultivation Oargoly for the manutaoturo of 
spirit) is about 11,120 acres; sugar pioduction in 1925, 2,250 tons ; in 1926, 
2,000 tons. There aie 10 sugar factories in Paraguay, the most important 
of which is at Tebicuari. Roots (chiefly mandif)oa, sweet potatoes, and 
ground -nttts), maize, beans, rice, &c., are grown for local oonsomption, but 
agriculture is primitive. The cultivation of cotton is encouraged by the 
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anthoriii(iS. hi li)23 the acreage under cotton was 8,712; in 1924 about 
2 o /.)00 ; and in 192G, 30,380 acres. Estimated yield for 1925-20, 9,93^,200 
kilos. 

Iron, inangaupso, copper, and other minerals are encountered in abund- 
anc('. The Diicui iron mines wore worked as early as 1863. The Qnnjuid 
and I))i(!ui niungaueso mines contain ore deposits estimated at 60,000,000 
tons, t.'oppcr has also been found at San Miguel and Quiquio, 

Commerce. 


The following is the value of the imports and exports (5 dollars = £1) : — 




1 

10123 

1924 

1926 

1 1026 

Imjiorts . 
Kxjtuns . 

. , . . 1 

i 1 

i,i3i5,!)r>r) 

1,1)70,227 

£ 

1,714,242 
2,40 t, 311 

£ 

3,138,882 

1 782,802 

£ 

3, .'■>30, 569 
3,133,236 

1 ^ 

1 2,441,050 
3,090,500 


The chi<*f exports in 3926 were hides (365,301), verba (8,118 tons), 
oranges (17,903 416 doxens), mandarines (lO, 000,000), tobacco (6,096 tons), 
iucat» exlra(‘.t (970 tons), tiuehraeho logs (34,380 tons), canned and preserved 
beef (*H4 tens), ])etit grain oil, the essential oil from the leaf of the bitter 
nrangtj (90,176 kgs,), cotton (2,006 tons), cotton'Seed (8,601 tons), and 
rpicbrjicho extract ( 57, 550 tuns). Of the imports in 1926, the moat important 
wove cotton textiles, valued at 2,634,704 gold pesos, flour, and wheat. Of the 
total exports in 1926, goods to the value of 819,892Z. wont to Argentina, 
wlioiKic the hulk was re* exported. In 1926 Great Britain imported from 
J'aragnay 97,759^. worth of tinned meat, and ex])orteJ to Paraguay 89,828^. 
of <;ot.ton i>ie(5« goods. 

Thu tratlo between Paraguay and the United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
rctunis) for 6 years 



1923 

1924 

1925 

1920 

1927 

Imi)ort8 from Piiraguay to U.K, . 
‘JSxports to Turagnay from U.K . 

£ 

11 528 
136,797 

£ 

64,705 

153,043 

£ 

1-26,784 

10^,983 

ii 

164,441 

135,340 

£ 

103,368. 

112,482 


OommimlcatioES. 

In 1926, 2,836 vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 323,687 tons, entered 
at the port of Asuncion, and 3,027 with a tonnage of 341,933 cleared. These 
figures include sailing vessels. The principal company engaged in the 
river servic,o on the Paraguay and the Alto Parana is the Argentine 
Navigation Company, Ltd., the controlling interest in which is British. 

There is a nritish-ownod railway (the Paraguay Central Railway) from 
Asuncion to Em-arnacion, on the Hio Alto Parana. This railway has a total 
main- track length of 232 miles, with 26 miles of side-track. The change of 
gauge from 5^ ft. to the standard 4 ft. 84 ins., was effcitted in 1910 and a 
through train sorvico without break of bulk from Asuncion to Buenos Aires 
was opetiod in 1911. Opposite Kncarnacion is Posadas, to which an Argen- 
tine line is extendetl, and the two linos are connected by a train ferry 
(opened October 10, 1913). El Forrocairil del Norte, owned by a Paraguayan 
‘iioanpany, runs frtjm Concepcion as far as Honiuota, a distance of 48 kilo- 
meters (33 inilni-). This road is projected to run as fai' as Pedro Juan 
Caballero on the Brazilian border. The Azucarcra Paraguaya, in the 
Department of Ihytymi, has 22 kilometres (15 miles) of its line open to the 
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public. Total length of railways 517 miles. ^ The country roads are in 
gen^l mere bullock tracks, and transport is difficult. 

There is a line of telejzraph at the side of the railway. The national 
telegraph (1,200 niilfs of line and 1,770 miles of wire) connects Asuncion 
with Corrientes and Posadas in the Argentine Republic, and thus with the 
outside world ; there were 986 miles of telegraph line and 77 telegraph offices 
in 1923. Number of messages in 1926: transmitted, 85,974; received, 
96,576. The telephone at Asuncion was destroyed by fire in 1913. Wireless 
telegraph stations have been erected at Asuncion, Concepcion, and Paragiiari. 
They are said to have a radius of 600 kilom. by day and 1,000 kilom. by 
night. Paraguay joined the postal union in 1881; in 1924 the number of 
post offices was 154. In 1926 the total number of pieces of mail matter 
handled was 5,080,000. 

Money and Credit. 

The principal banks in Paraguay are the Bank of the Republic (capital 
four million dollars gold); a branch of the Bank of London and South 
America, Ltd. ; the Banco Germanico de la America del Sud and the Banco 
Agricola. The last mentioned is practically a department of the Government, 
charged with agricultural development. 

There is no gold or silver current, and paper is the only circulating 
medium with the exception of nickel coins of which (in pieces of fifty cents, 
one peso and two pesos) two and a half million pesos (of the total of 
10,500,000 pesos) were in circulation on December 31, 1926. The total 
paper currency in circulation on November 30, 1926, was 192,660,637 pesos. 

Reserves, retained by the Exchange Office or deposited in various banks, 
and amounting on the same date to 2,200,571 pesos gold, guaranteed the 
total paper in circulation to the extent ot 48 71 per cent. 

Since 1923 the Exchange Office (Oficina de Cambios) has maintained tins 
exchange at $18 75 Paraguayan currency to the Argentine paper peso.s and 
$42 *61 Paraguayan currei'cy to the gold peso. 

On the last days of March, June, September and December 1927 the 
variable exchange value of the gold peso gave, respectively, $212*49. 
$210 91, $212*49 and $213*05 Paraguayan pesos to the 1?. 

Transactions in Argentine pesos, gold or paper, arc not unusual in 
Paraguay. 

Weig^lits and Measures. 

The metric system was officially adopted on January 1, 1901. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Paraguay in Great Britain. 

Charge d' Affaires, — Mr. Yenancio B. Galeano. 

There are Consuls at Glasgow, Birmingham, Manchester, Cardiff, Liver- 
pool, Bradford, and Southampton. 

2. Of Great Britain in Paraguay. 

Consul and Charge Affaires^^—K, A. 0. Cummins, O.M,G., O.H.E. 

Books of Reference. 

Anuario Estadistico de la Reptiblica del Paraguay. Asuncion Annual 

the Republic npon opening of Congress on April 1. 

JHcfHo Oficial (Official Gazette). 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual Series. Loudon. 

Report of the Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders. Annual. London. 
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Uucsti<'iii «U) liiiiilos coil Bolivia. Negof.iaciones diplomaticaa, 1015-1917. Voia. 1 «fc y. 
Asuncion, 1017. ^ 

A'ldfbert (A.), Qn(‘stion do Limitos entre ol Paraguay y Bolivia. ABUiicion, 1901. 

), Lft l*uiaguay. I*ar s, 1927. 

ndniont (AiidivH dc), 8it.uacion mternacnmal del Paraguay. Asuncion, 1912. 

Jjollnnd (E,), Exjiloracioiies praoUcadas on el Alto Paraguay y en la Laguna Gaiba 
Buenos Aires, 1001. 

Deeoud (A L ), AlVnmi Ovafico del Paraguay. Asuncion, 1912. 

D('cou(l (ll.), (Jeogralia <le la Uepdblica del Paraguay. Leipzig, 1911. 

Demtrmy (L. A.), llisi^ire physique, economique ot iiolitiquo du Paraguay et des etab- 
lisseiupiiTs dcs JAsuiti'S. 2vols. Paris, 18(55. 

Fiichcr-Treuen/f'ld (R. von), Paraguay in Wort und Bild. Berlin, 1906. 

Graham (It. U. Cuniiuighaiue), A Vanished Arcadia. London, 1901. 

Oriibh (W. B.), Among the Indians of tlie Paraguayan Chaco [Missionary work). 
London, 1901.— An Unknown I’eoplo of an Unknown Land London, 1911. -The Para- 
guayan I’liaco an<l its future possibilities, in the Oeopraphtcal Journal tor September, 1919. 

/filfit (.1 ^V,), and limhar (I.), The Golden River. Sport and Travel in Paraguay. 
London. 1922. 

Jourdan (K. C.), Guerra do Paraguay. Rio de Janeiro, 1890. 

Korbel{\y. 11.), Paraguay. London, 1917. 

La I>ardye(K, De U.), Paraguay . The Land and the People, Natural Wealth and Com- 
mercial Capabilities. English Edition. Edited by E. O. Raven.stcin, P.R.G.S. London, 1892. 
Mardonold^X, K.), PicUirestino Paraguay. London, 1911. 

Uanyrh (U.), Wirt.HchaftIi(die, naturgoBchichtliche, und Kliniatologische Abhandlun- 
gon uus Paiaguay. Munchen, ]9()4. 

Oiaitcoapa (R. de), Paraguay. [Translation from Reclus’ ‘ Qoographio Universelle,' with 
prolegomena and notes.] Asuncion, 180(5. 

(Coniuiauder Thomas G.), La Plata, the Argentine Confederation, and Paraguay. 
Narrative of the Exidoration of the Tributaries of the River La Plata and adiacent Countries 
during the yi'ars 1859, 1854, 1855, ami 1856, under the orders of the United States Govern- 
ment. Now York, 18(57. 

P«rAi<r(W.), Paraguayans of To-day. Buonos Aires, 3920. 

Hrhiir: (W. L.), Paraguay. A Commercial rianclbuok Washington, 1921. 

(W.), Paraguay: das Land dor Guai'anis. Berlin, 1907. 

Washburn (Charles A.), The History of Paraguay. With notes of personal observations. 
Boston and New York, 187). 


PERSIA. 

(Iran.) 

Eeigningp King (Shah). 

On October 31, 1925, the Majlis, ‘in the name of tlie national welfare, 
proclaimed the deposition of the Shah, Sultan Ahmad, and the overthrow 
of the Kajar dyna.sty. On December 13 the ( 'onstituont Assembly elected 
Riza Khan Pahlevi Shah of Persia, and made the Crown of Darius hereditary- 
in his family. On Doci mber 15 the now Shah took the oath to defend the 
Constitution, and on December 16 be was publicly proolaimcd. On Fob. 25, 
1920, he appointed his eldest son, Shahpur Mohammed Eiza, Valiahd 
(Crown I’rinco) of Torsia. itizaShah was crowned on April 26, 1926. 

CoRStitiition and Government. 

The form of government in Persia up to the year 1906 was, in its most 
imi>ortant features, similar to that of Turkey. The Shah, within the limita- 
tions imposed by tlie Moslem religion, was an absolute ruler, but had to 
reckon with the power of the leading doctors of law {Mujtahid), who 
rosulod at Najaf and Kerbela in Mesopotamia. Unlike the Sultan of Turkey 
ho had no rtdigious .standing. In 1906, the Persian peoido demanded repro- 
sentativo institutions, and in January, 1906, the Shah gave his consent to 
the establishment of a National Assembly, or ‘Majlis,’ which sat from 
October, 1906, to Juno, 1908, and drew up a ‘Constitution* which received 
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the ShaVs approval on December 30, 1906. The 6th * Majlis^ 'vas oponed 
by Shah in July 1926. ^ i . 

The government of the country is in the hands of the Cabinet, which in 
June, 1927, was as follows : — 

Prime Minister, — Mehdigholi Khan Eedayat (Mokhber es Saltaneh). 

Minister for Foreign Agairs.—KM Gholi Khan Amari (Moshaver-el- 
Mamaiek). 

Minuter of Interior. — Mirza Hussein Khan Saw/hji (Adib-es-Saltanoh). 

Minister of Finance. — Prince Firouz Mirza Firouz (Niisrot-ed-Dowleh). 

Minister of War. — Jaafar Gholi Khan Assad. 

Minister of Justice. — Mirza Ali Akbar Klian Damr. 

Minister of Public Works. — Abdullak Khan Tahmaspi (Amir Laslikar). 

Minister of Edaeation. — Yaha Khan Cliaragozloo (Jan. 1928). 

Minister of Post and Telegraphs. — Mirza Ghassem Khan Bar. 

The country is divided into thirty-three provinces, which are governed 
by govemors-general, who are directly responsible to the central Government, 
and can as a rule nominate the lieutenant-governors of the districts com- 
prised in their own governments. Some of the governments are very 
small, and do not bear subdivision into districts, &c. ; others are very 
large, and comprise several provinces. Governors-general and governors are 
generally called Hiikim, but the former usually have the title of Wdli. 
Each quarter of a town or parish, and every village, has a chief who is 
called Katkhuda. These officers are generally appointed by the govornors, 
but sometimes elected by the citizens. The chiefs of nomad tribes are 
called Ilkhinl, Ilbegi, Wdll, Sird0.r, Sheikh ; they are responsible for the 
collection of the revenues to the governors of the province in which their 
tribes reside. 

Towns generally have a municipality, the director of which is nominated 
by the Central Government. 

Area and Population. 

Persia, which has an area of about 628,000 square miles, lies between 
25® and 40® north latitude and between 4^® and 68®30' oast longitude. 
A vast portion of this area is an absolute desert, and the population is evory- 
whwe so scanty as not to exceed, on the average, 18-14 inhabitants to the 
square mile. 

The population is estimated at 10 millions, but all figures are largely 
conjectural. It is estimated that the country contains some three million 
nomads. Of these, 260 000 are Arabs, 720,000 Turks, 675,000 Kurds and 
Iieks, 20,700 Baluchis and Gipsies, 234,000 Lurs. These figures, however, 
are merely round numbers, and estimates vary. 

The principal cities of Persia are : — Teheran and district, with 350,000 
inhabitants; Tabriz, 180,000; Isfahan, 100,000; Meshed, 85,000; Kesht, 
80,000; Kerman, 40,000; Kermanshah, 40,000; Shiraz, 35,000 ; Yezd, 
80,000; Parfurush, 30,000; Hamadan, 30,000; Kazvin, 80,000; Kum, 
25,000 ; Sultanabad, 2Q,000; Kashan, 15,000; and Mphamraorab, 10^000. 

Religion. 

Of the population about 7J millions are Moslems of the Shi^a sect, aiul 
of that Itfahon of it known as the Ithnd- Ashariyya^ who recognise twelve 
Im4ms or spiritual successors of the Prophet Mahomet; 860,000 are 
qf the Sun^i sect; 10,0Q0 are Parsls (Gabrs'), 40,000 Jews, 60,000 
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Anneniawfi, and 30,000 Nostorians ; there are also many ‘ Bahais ' and some 
Obristiaiis, whose number cannot, however, bo estimated. ^ 

The ilosloniH of tho sect (jailed Shi’a didor to some extent in 
rolifjions doctrine, and more in historic, al belief, from the Moslems of the 
Timkish Empire, who are called Huunt. Tho Persian priesthood (ulemft) is 
very powerful. Any person capable of reading the Koran and interpreting 
its law.smay <act as a priast (tnnlla). As soon as .such a pnest becomes known 
for his jnst interpretation of the divine law, and for his knowledge of the 
traditions and articles of faith, u.snally gained by many years of study at 
Najaf and Kcrluda, ho is called a nmjtahid, or doctor of law. There are many 
mnjlahids in Persia, soniotimcs several in one town ; there are, however, only 
four or five wliosc decisions are acce])todas final. Tho highest authority, the 
chief prit^st of all, is the, loading mnjtahid, who resides at Najaf or Kerbela, 
near Baghdad, and some consider liim tho vicegerent of tho Prophet, the 
representative of tho I into. Tho Shah and the Government have no voice 
in the matter of appointing the mnjtahids, but the Imto-i-Jama, chief of the 
groat mos(iue (Masjid-i'Jaina) of a city, are appointed by Government. Under 
the Imjiui-i-Jann are the pish nanifiz or khatib (leader of public prayers and 
reader of tho Khutha, tho Fiiday oration), tho nm'azzin (crier for prayers), 
and Hometim(\M the niutnvali (guardian of the mosque) ; this latter, as well as 
tho miPazzin, need not, lujccssarily ho apriast. All mosques and shrines have 
•some endowments (wakl*), and out of the proceeds of the.se are provided the 
funds for the salaries of the pnost.s attached to them. Tho shrines of some 
favourite saints are so richly endowed as to be able to keep an immense 
staff of priests, s(urant.s, and hangers-on. 

Tho Gregorian National Armenians form two dioceses, each under a 
bishop. One bi.Mliop resides at Tabriz, tho other at Isfahan. There are also 
a few thomsand Homan CatlioUc Annenians in Persia who have a bishop of 
their own rite at Isfahan, tho bishop of tho Latin rite residing at Urumia. 
ITiero Is a wide tolerance oxorcisod towards Armenians and Nestorians, Jews, 
and Parsis in cities where Europeans reside ; in other places, however, they 
occasionally suffer oppression from Moslems belonging^® i^he lower classes. 

Instruction. 

In recent years Public Instruction ha.s made rapid strides in advancement, 
and the old system of instruction, which was generally religious, has been 
practically entirely cfianged, and at present a good broad education can be 
obtained in general knowhdgo from native ]>rofc8Sors who have studied 
abroad, although, of course, the purely religious schools are still maintained 
in the M"S(pios, and tho o <1 ‘ Mak tab ’—street schools for the very young at 
which the more rudiinonts of reading and writing ai’e taught— still abound. 
The latest available figures from the Ministry of Public Inetructjon show 
that in 105J7 there were in the country 298 Government Schools, 272 
Natbmal Schools, 112 Private Schools 46 Foreign Schoeds, 279 Religious 
Schools (Mosques), and 2,257 * Maktab’ Schools, or a total of 3,263 establieh- 
monts. In tfio first four categories (non-Roligious SchoolK) a total of 66,991 
boys, and 18,050 girls weiro being instructed. In Religious Schools and 
Maktabs there were 134,987 students of both sexes* 

The Government pays the whole budget of Government^ Schools and 
grants are paid to tho public, private and foieign schools. Religious Schools 
arc maintauK'd from endowments* In 1926-'27, the Government paid out 
a total of 17,006,610 Krans for public education, 1, 600,000 Kians have been 
set aside for (^poning new Hchooh in 1927-28, and this sum will be increased 
to 6,000,000 yearly within three years. High Schools on European lineg 
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maintabed in Persia are as follows. School of Medicine School of Fine 
Arts^chool of Pedagogy, Technical School (lilaiiutacture of Machinery and 
Higher Chemistry), Shool of haw and Political Science, School of Engineering, 

School for training Military Officers. . , , v , i 

The Foreign Schools are maintained by funds liom abroad supplied tiy 
The American Presbyterian Mission, The Church Missionajy Society , 
Alliance Francaise, The Alliance Israelite, and The French Rj.man Catholics 
Mission, and there are also schools run by the German and Russian boveru- 
ments ; all the above have schools for boys and for girls. 

Justice. 

The judicial system of Persia is modelled on that of France, ^ There are 
justices of the peace iu villages and small towns, higher courts in the laigor 
towns, police magistrates in all important places, courts of appeal in 
Teheran, Tabriz, Shiraz, Hainadan, Ispahan and Meshed, and a court ot 
cassation, or supreme court, in Teheran. The (jonrts aie supervised by the 
Ministry of Justice. New Civil, ('riminal and Commercial c< des Ijascil on 
French and Swiss codes are being introduced into the Courts of Justme. 

There are in every town of Persia police magistrates, and in big towns 
tribunals which deal with cases coming within the sphere of public nnd 
criminal laws. There are also courts of appeal in big tt>wns and a High 
Court of Appeal in Teheran which is similar to the Cour do OaasatUm iu 
France. 

FinaEce. 

From the autumn of 1922 until August 4, 1927, the entire finances of the 
country were under the control and charge of the American Financial 
Mission headed by Dr. Millspaugh. Th^* M-ijlis has passed a bill to engage 
a German in liis place ; until the latter arrives the Prime Minister is acting 
as Treasurer Genei-al. The remaining American advisers will probably 
remain till their contracts expiie. The 1926-27 Budget gave a suijdus 
of 15,000,000 Krans. 

The most productive items of revenue in order of importance arc Customs 
Receipts, Tea and Sugar monopoly, Land Tax and Anglo Persian Oil (lo. 
Royalties. The incidence of taxation, which is mainly indirect, weighs most 
heavily on the labouring classes. 

Approximate gross Customs receipts for three years (£1=42 Kraus in 
1924-26 ; £1 = 43*50 Krans in 1925-26; and £1 = 48*60 Kraus in 1926-27): — 


- 

1924-25 

1025-26 

1926-27 

litorthern Zone 

£ 

& 

£ 

Azerbaiiiin (Tabnz) . , 

160.S09 

208,816 

187.290 

Abtara 

27,696 

30,756 

22,872 

Guilan (Bnzeli) .... 

168,906 

218,643 

269,490 

M*»zatideraii ..... 

22,288 

30,002 

35, US2 

Astarwbad 

9.064 

24 974 

18 320 

KborassHS attd Sistan . 

303,369 

82,768 

94,040 

Soutll^ rn Zone 




Buzdap 

— 

185,291 

103,283 

Kermanshali .... 

638.966 

519 426 

366,174 

Busbixe 

432 409 

398,375 

400,792 

Bondar Abbas 

172,610 

140,502 

114,570 

Khuyiatan 

827,555 

292.542 

245,958 

Teheran ...... 

19,612 

24,932 

‘ 25.304 

Total .... 

2,173,274 i 

2,152,087 

1,888,202 
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In I)isceuiber, 1926 the recoguised foreign debts of Persia were : — 


Loans 

xtiiiount 


Outstanding 

1. lii'lian 5 per cent, loan 

U) 

314,281 10 

4 

35,828 10 4 

li Inipenal Biuik of Persia . 

(^) 

1,250,01)0 0 

0 

1,161,207 11 7 

;i. British AC vaneos 1912-14 

i£) 

490,000 0 

0 

490,000 0 0 


Tlu^ in(iniTed Lo Oicat Pirilaiii during and immediately after the war, 
which has been placeti at 2,00O,OOOL, has not yet been funded. 


Defence. 

The army has been im]trovfd in all its branches sin^e 1921, and now con- 
sists of 40,000 men of all rank'-, exclusive of ibe ‘ Amnieh’ (Gendarmerie) 
For the siir v(dlluii'’o of roads. The combined SGr\ie*s (amiy and navy) 
cost some 2,000,000/?. per annum. There are five divisions with centres 
at Teheran, 'riibii/., ICermanshah, Sheiaz and Meshed. 1. utterly the 
Minislrv for “War acquired 4 armoured cars (Ihdls Royce) together with 13 
aoio[dan<‘s (7 Krenoh, 4 Russian, 2 German). Me» hanical transport has also 
been started, and at present consists of some 60 lorries, 12 Citroen caterpillars 
and a variety of othor machines. With the exception of 5 European pilots 
for the pres<*nt Air foivo all othor Europeans have been dispensed with. 

The *Nazmieh’ (police) force consists of 8,700 men and 300 officers, 
with a >eariy budget of some 200, 000^. This loice is spread out in 64 
towns in the country. There is also a force of Municipal Guards utilised as 
jjuards for Legations and houses of officials. 

Military service became compulsory by royal decree in November, 1920. 

Tile navy is (^uito uiiiriiportant. The three gun-boats of which it consists 
are normally used for Customs puri>oses 

Production and Industry. 

Persia produces oil, wool, drugs, fruits, gjunis, rice, cotton, barley, wheat, 
&:c. ; great attention is being i)aid to the silk industry. Tobacco is now one of 
the principal products of tiio country ; the present annual >ield is estimated 
at 22,818,000 Ib.s., of which 11,023,000 lbs. are cigarette tobacco, and 
8,818,000 lbs. pipe tobacco. The wool of Khurasan is famous. The wool 
clip ibr 1926 i« estimated at 9,810.000 lbs. as agaiust 6,540,000 Ib.s. in 1925. 
Persian carpets, of wliich there are many kinds, are all made by hand. The 
]:>rinciy)al eeiitros of the industry are Tabriz, Hamadan, Sultanabad, and 
Kerman, Tiie ex]M»rt figures for opium, wliich in 1913-14 was 770,616 lbs., 
rose from 324,896 lbs. ni 1919-20 to 690,833 ibs. iu 1923-24, 1,138,124 in 
1925-26 and 1,«06,093 in 1926-27 according to customs figures, but a lot 
more is uiidoulitedly smuggled out, while the home consumption is very 
heavy. There is no inoaus of estimating total production. 

The miuoral deposits of Persia are considerable but undeveloped. They 
include iron, coal, copper, load, mangario.so, marble, borax, nickel, and cobalt. 
Oil is being developed wi Ii much success. The turquoise mines of iJisbapur 
are worked in a most jiriinitive fashion hut with profit, as also are the iron 
ochre and rock salt in the Persian Gulf. 

The production of the Anglo-Porsian Oil Company, which holds a con- 
cession for the whole ot the country except the five northern provinces, was ; 
1921-22,2,327,221 tons; 1922-23, 2,969,028 tons; 1928-24, 3,714,216 tons; 
1924-25, 4,333,933 tons; 1926-26,^ 4,600,000 tons ; 1926-27,^ 4,760,000 tons. 

^ Estimaies. ' 
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Commerce. 

tS? principal centres of oommerce are Tabiiz, Teheran, Hauiadan, Meshed, 
and Isfahan ; the principal ports. Bandar Abbas, Molianierali, and Btisliiro 
on the Persian Gulf, and Astara, Enzeli, Meshed-i-sar, and Bandar Gaz on the 
Caspian. On March 21, 1899, the Government abolished tlie farni system in 
Azerbaijan and Kermanshah, and one later in all other provinces, OvStab- 
lishing at the same time a uniform duty of 5 per cent, ad mXor&w on imports 
and exports. At present, after several revisions, the ^ Customs Tariff 
dijfferentiates on all classes of goods ; the present tariff is of 1921. Till 
re-ently the 1903 Tariff was in force for Rnsda, and the 1921 for all other 
countries. In November, 1927, Russia concluded a new trade agreoiuont and 
Customs Tariff with Persia. 

According to the statistics published by the Minister of Finance the values 
of the imports and exports for six years were as follows : — 


Years 

Imports 

Exports 

Years 

Imports 

Exports 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

jg 

11.506,195 

11,057,161 

14,771,000 

£ 

947,253 

13,106,836 

16,349,000 

1924-25 

1926-2G 

1926-27 

& 

18,308,000 

20,253,448 

16,189,300 

£ 

23,814,000 

24,853.793 

22.716,040 


The following table shows the distribution of trade in 1925-26 according 
to categories ; — 



Imports 

Exports 


Weight 

(batman) 

Value 

(krans) 

Weight 

(batman) 

Value 

(krans) 

Live animals 

Food stuffs , . . , 

Raw materials , 
Manufactured articles 
Precious metals . 

700,000 
64 365,894 
29,094,270 
24,120,959 
71,843 

3,852,197 

284,121,080 

55,485,031 

491,456,980 

46,180,119 

68,000 
55,641,164 
1,808,490,795 
2,577,335 
11,522 1 

408,940 

180,467.806 

760,004,4.34 

140,723,796 

8,704,046 

Total . 

107,350,966 

881,026,407 

1,361,688,816 

1,060,880,022 


The following table shows (in thousands of Krans : 4 3 '60 Kraus = It in 
1925-26 and 48'60 Krans = 11. in 1926-27) the values of the chief imports 
into, and exports from Persia : — 


Imports 


1925-26 


1920-27 


Exports 


1026-20 


1020-27 


Cotton piece goods 
Sugar 

Tea .... 
GoW ami silver coin 
Petroleum , 
Cotton yam , 

Jlour 

Tissues of pure wool 
Indigo and kermes 
Hab^astiery 
Bice 

Spices . 

Animals . 


1000 

Krans 

259,969 

1S8,10S 

es.ss? 

28,874 

25,043 

22,133 

12,909 

14,n8t> 

8,222 

14,887 

18,028 

0,606 

8,852 


luOO 
Krans 
218, Sro 
128 0O'» 
69.740 
7,560 
31,440 
28,5^0 

20,420 

17,7i0 


Fruits 

Carpets of wool 
Cotton .... 

Tea 

Kice . . . , , 

G»»ld and silver coins . 
Gums .... 
^ium .... 
Wool . . , . 

BawSilk, 

Skms, raw and prepared 

Intestines 

Silk stuff 


1000 

Kraus 

7‘>,294 

117,577 

61,950 

10,641 

48,220 

8,710 

7,8‘'6 

70,480 

21,708 

1,617 

27,191 

15,778 

2,888 


1000 

Krans 

32.020 

122,530 

6^,402 

20,300 

8,204 

14,014 

96,110 

23,800 

20,795 

5,500 
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In the years ending March 20, 1925 and 1926, the distribution of the 
trade of Persia was as follows : — ^ 



tuijiorts 

Exports 

From or to 

1024-26 

1026-20 

1924-25 

1926-36 


£. 

“ £ ■ 

£ 

£ 

AfRhjniiHt.an 

198,028 

175,361 

40,108 

80,477 

Germany .... 

6 10,267 

751,6.8.8 

45,430 

42,566 

AuHtna .... 

18,700 

22,371 

0,165 

14,804 

Belgium .... 

l,041,r'ai 

sm,zm 

2,046 

5,934 

China .... 

62,SK8 

125,443 

244,080 

43,080 

WRypt .... 

70,S1« 

5, .860 

3,836 332 

8,760,998 

tJnitod States 

148,427 

236 758 

1,274,970 

1,603,262 

British Kiuiiirts . . . | 

10,600,078 

10,750,313 

10,787,438 

10,091,284 

France ami Colonics . 

770, .670 

561,0^9 

192,960 

620,188 

Italy . . . . , 

280,608 

468,245 

1,331 

60,673 

Nethorlands and Colonies . : 

oar., 127 

426,417 

810 

601 

EuKsia . . . . ' 

2,002, lao 

4,868,144 

6,825,460 

6,468,032 

Switzerland 

22,175 

22,002 

22 887 

1 3,884 

Turkey . . . . 

480,484 

350,034 

705,086 

712,222 

Muscat . . . . 1 

:108 

2,465 

8,008 

2,406 

Oman : 

45,013 

.80,181 

180.625 

149,593 

Japnn ..... 1 

186,240 

226,4.67 

295,166 

143,883 

MesopotHinia . . . 1 

176.810 

240,103 

841,446 

669,997 


The chief imports from Persia to United Kingdom in 1926 were, accord- 
ing to Board of Ttade returns : Motor spirit, 822,828/., and crude 
petroleum, 6,199,784^. The chief exports to Persia were iron and steel, 
540,380/* ; inneldnery, 298,657/. ; and cotton piece goods, 442,765/, 

Total trade between Persia and United Kingdom (Board of Trade returns) 
for 6 years 


- 

1023 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Tniports from Pcr.sia to U.K. 
Exports to l^rrsia from U. K. 

£ 

7,082,80 1 
1,743,019 

£ 

8,003,270 

1,880,240 

£ 

7,242,14.5 

2,463,734 

£ 

7,8.55 m 
2,001,850 

£ 

0,448,686 

2,246,586 


Banking* and Credit, 

The Shah in 1889 granted a concossidn to Baron Julius de Reuter for the 
formation of a State Bank of Persia, with head office at Teheran ami branches in 
the chief cities. The bank was formed in the autumn ol the same year, with 
the title *The Imperial Bank of Persia,* and incorporated by Royal Charter, 
dated September 2, 1889. The authorised capital is 4 millions sterling, which 
may be increasod. The bank started with a capital of one million sterling, of 
Which the greater part was remitted to Persia at the then reigning exchange 
of 32“34. In cousecpiencre of the great fall in silver and the rise in the 
exchange, to 50 or more, the capital was reduced in December, 1894, to 
660,000/, The bank has the exclusive right of issuing bank-notes — not 
exceeding 800,000/. without the assent of the Persian (Sorertiment. The 
issue of notes is ori the basis of the silver kriln. In virtue of One of the 
articles of the concession the cash reserve for the first two years was 60 pet 
coni, and afterwards 88 per cent. There is also established at Teheran 
the Russian ‘ Banque d’Escompte,* formerly ‘ Banque deis Pr6ts de Perse.’ 
This Bank, with all its Ooncessiona, was in March, 1921, hknded over td 
the Persian Gorothment by the Soviet authorities, and id noW * The Bank of 
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Iran/ and forms part of the Ministry of Finance. The Ottoman Bank has 
also ^tablished branches in Teheran, Hamadan, and Kermanshah. Latterly 
the^ Russians started a bank, under the auspices of the Soviet Government, 
which has branches in the northern provinces. The Persian Government 
is also contemplating the establishment of a National Bank. A Goveriinient 
Pawnbroking Establishment uas founded in January, 1927. 


Communications. 

Tonnage entered at Bushire, Lingah, Bandar Abbas, Mohammera, and 
several smaller ports was: in 1925-26, 7,835,204 tons, of which 7,460,379 
tons were British and 114,502 German ; at Caspian Sea ]>orts in 1926-26, 
473,126 tons, of which 44,399 tons (steam) were Russian and 758 tons (sticani) 
Persian, and 18,937 tons (sail) Russian and 9,432 tons (sail) Persian. The 
total number of vessels entered and cleai*ed at Persian poits in 1926 was 
23,321 compared with 26,025 in 1925. 

Taking Teheran, the Capital, as the centre, there arc the following 
available road communications for tiade, post and travellers To the 
"West: ( 1 ) Teberan-Razvin-Hamadan-Kermanshah-Klianildii-Raiaitu. ( 2 ) 
Teheran- Kum-Sultanabad-Kermanshah (direct or via Hamadan) to Khanikiii, 
where is the railhead for the railway to Baghdad, whence via Basrah to 
the East or by the desert route to Beirout for the West, the latter 
route being served by the Nairn Transport Company. Road No. 1 is metalled 
throughout; it is available tor all forms of transport, but it becomes diilKmlt 
for a lew days at a time in winter owing to snow on the Avon and Assadabad 
passes. This is the most used route at present. Road No. 2 is a made road 
up to Sultanabad only, but it is also carriageable for its entire length. 
Tnere IS a subsidiary caravan road, used only in good seasons, connecting 
Hamadan with Teheran by way of Kobat Kerim (nearly desert). Transit for 
travellers by route No. 1, by motor transport, to Baghdad uaimlly takes 4 to 
5 days in good weather. (3) Teheran-Kazvin-Z.*njan-Tabriz-Jul fa (Russian 
frontier), and Teheran-Kazvin-Zenjan-Tabriz-Avadjik (Tnibish frontier). 
The fii'st named connects with the railway from Tabriz to Julf., and tlionce to 
Envan, Tiflis, ^c. This railway has connection bo ween Sofian and Sharaf- 
khaueh on the Urumiah Lake The second route leads to Trebizond Both 
can be traversed by carriages or motois. There are subsidiary conncrlions 
with this road j (a) Tabnz-Khoy-XJrumiah and Julfa-Khoy; (b) Tabriz- 
T (both are carriageable) ; and (c) Tabriz-Himadan direct. 

Dizful, thence to 

troubles with the Lra tubes, was re-opened in 1924. There is prac.ticallv 
no traffic thereon at present owing to want of accommodation and fodder 
but It may become the principal highway and artery for trade, ns it will 
mean oommumoation dn-ect with a noted Persian sea port. A road for 
motor tran-pon is now being constructed from Bnrnjird to Ahwaz .and 
Mohamnierah. Burwird is connected with Hamadan by a good road, and 
Isfahan and Hamadan. both Tehicniar. 

oTn-f-Twof^ l^'t! (5) Teheran-Kazvin-Reshfc-Enzeli (metalled, 

^teble for nearly all sorts of transport, apt to hecomo difficult in a sovei’i 
winterdne to h gh passes ; (6) Teheran-Demavond-Barfarush, and thence to 

Tvaflabu } ?n the Other 

Barfarnsh : (7) Teheran-Sabzevar- 
^rthe M for alJ traffic. From Meahed there 

j^o^tchan-Askbabad (yehicular) : (b) to 
Douehakj (c) to Khakester; (d) to Koutchan-Deregoz; (e) to Oh^ighahe • 
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(f) to Sarakhs (v»‘lucular) ; (^) to Kariz-Torhat, thenco to Herat (vehicular); 
(li) t(.> Dnzdab (railhead to Quetta, veliicular passsAde for 

mutorb) ; (i) U) Ihrjaud; (j) u v<jail Trom Kontchan to Sahzevar (vehicular'). 

To till' South: ^8) Tchcrau-Kum-Kaslian-Isfahan--Sliiraz--Bushire, 
Mlthou*i;h at present somewhat diSieult from Shiraz for a short distance, this 
road is available for mechanical transport in all its length. Isfahan has the 
lollovviiig (‘oiincotions : (a) to Ahwaz direct caravan route only, to Ahwaz 
via IJovaMjun and Oaiiaveh passable ha* motors ; (b) to Ahwaz via Burujird 
(st ‘0 No, 4) ; (cj to Yezd-Kcrmau- Bander Abbas. Other existing roads are 
tlicso oouiKM-ting (a) y< zd with Torbat Haidari ; (b) Bander Abbas with Lar ; 
(c) Ihnjdcr Abbas with 8hiraz ; (d) Mohaiumerah with Abadan (vehicular) ; 
((‘) Hohammerah with Basrah ; (f) Mohammerah with the oil fields (vehicular) ; 
and (g) Kerman with Buzdab passable for motors. 

Tlic cluof railway in Persia is from Tabriz to Julfa. This line was built 
by Ilussia during the occupation of 1909-1918 and handed over to the Persian 
(lovcrnnuiiit, whi(di now controls it, as part compensation for damage done in 
the )>at.tlc area of Azerbaijan during the wmrld war. At the close of 1926 the 
length of this line totalled I7l miles, of which 126 miles were main line, 35 
miles branch liin- (from Soli/in to Lake Urnmiah), and 11 miles sidings. 

Operating nivcnucs aimnmtod to 3,805,421 krans and operating expenses 
w<src 2,4'M,.*»92 krans. There were also about 43 miles of railroad in the 
cxi.i'tmni iiorili -western corner of Persia, in bad condition, but this system 
bas now beem pulled up and no longer exists. 

Kavigalicn on tiic Lake of Urnmiah, from Sharafkhaneh to Danalou, 
is served by some live tugs ami 15 barges for the transport of goods and 
liusscMgcrs. Tii(‘r(‘ is a w^ickly service. On the River Karan likewise, from 
Mobamnn«rah to Abwnz(NnsKrri), a fortnightly .'‘ervico both ways is run by the 
Mnsopotatnia Persia (Jorp., Ltd., and some native linns, run daily trips by 
motor lioti I, lor paHS(‘ng(}rH and merchandise. By changing into lighter draught 
boats at Nass(‘n botli riui bo taken up to Shalhli neai Shushtar. 

Atuiording to Persian figures for 1925-6 the system controlled by the 
Oovennnent altaiiis a length of 7,964 miles with 13,829 miles of 
wire. Ill virtue of several couveutioiis, dating from 1863, between tho 
British and Persian Govoniineiits, the Indian Government constructed, 
and at present mainlaiiiH and works with its own stalls ; (a) The Indo- 
Buropean Ttdegraph Department liuo from Teheran-Kuni-Kashan-Isfahan- 
Shiraz to Bushire, and thonce to Fao and also Karachi. This line is 
669 inilos in length with 2,292 miles of wire and 7 stations; and (b) 
the Central Persia Tclograidis from Teheran via Kashan-Yezd-Kennan- 
Bam to the Hehichistau frontier and thence to India with a mileage 
of 1,467 line and 4,183 wire and 10 stations. Subdivisions on this section 
exist bidweeii Kerman ami Bander Abbas; Baft to Sirjan; and from Sistan to 
Duzdab. By' its conc-cssion of 1 868 tho lndo-jEuroi>ean Telegraph Company, 
Limited, constructed its line, and still maintains its upkeep with its own 
stair, from Toheran to Julfa on tho Riissiau frontier, with 450 miles of line, 
1,797 miles of wire ami 6 station.^ situated at Toborau, Kazvin, Zenjan, 
Mianeb, Tabriz and Julfa. 'Pho exchanges of telegrams during tho year 
1022-23 amouxitcMl to nearly ono million. 

Wireless has be«m installed at Teheran, Tabriz, Moshea, Kermansliah, 
and Shiraz, and wirc*h*s.s stations are being completed in Kerman and Ahwaz. 

Tho t«lof*hono system throughout the greater iiart of Persia is leased to 
the **Soci6w Auonymo des telt'iphouos Persans,” There arc a number of 
small private compaiiios ns well. 

During the y ear ending March 31, 1925, there were 1 94 post ofiDices and 
38 postal agencies with 918 employes. 

Q Q 2 
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Money, Weights, and Measures, 

Pe?5ia has a silver monetary standard The monetary unit is the kran, 
a silver coin weighing only 24 nakhods (71 grains) or somewhat less. 
The proportion of pure silver was before the new coinage (commenced 
1877) 92 to 95 per cent.; it was then fixed at 90, but occasionally coins 
with only 89^ have been turned out from the Mint. In 1874 a kran had 
the value of a franc, 25 being equal to 1^. A gold standard is now under 
consideration by the Ministry of Finance. 

The coins in circulation, with their values calculated at exchange 1^, = 
50 kran, are : — 


Silver. 


Nickel coins. 


Three ShdMs , 

•nd. 

One Shdhi^-^(f Kran 

•24A 

Five ShdMs = J A ran 

l'2d. 

Two ShdM=~i^i Kran 

•48rf. 

Ten Shdhis=^ Kran 

2‘4Qd. 



One Kran 20 ShdMs 

4‘80d. 



Two Krcm 

9*60d. 



Five Kran 

. 2s. 0*00d. 




Copper is out of circulation. In consequence of an excess of coinage by 
a former mint-master the copper money greatly depreciated in value since 
1896 and was circulating at less than its price of co])per, viz. 80 to 83 copper 
shahis (weighing about | lb.) to one silver kran (4jfi.). The Govcinment 
then decided to introduce a nickel coinage instead ; great quantities of five 
aud ten centime pieces, of same size and weight as those current in 
Belgium, and of the nominal value of stiid ^ kran, were coined at 
Brussels and put into circulation in the autumn of 1900. Nickel coin has 
since then been minted at the Birmingham Mint. 

Gold coins are : ^ Toman^ i Toman, 1 Toman, and 2 Tomans, but 
they are not in circulation as current money, because of their ever- varying 
value in Kran (silver) and no coins of the higher values have been struck 
for some years. They are a commodity and are used for presents and 
hoarding. A Toman in silver is the equivalent of 10 Jerans (now worth 
46. ), but a gold Toman is now worth about 16 Krans (6s. 6d.). 

Accounts are reckoned in dtn5.rs, an imaginary coin, the ten -thousandth 
part of a toman of ten krans. A krln therefore =1,000 dinars ; one shfi<M= 
50 dinars. 

The unit of weight is the miskS.1 (71*6 grains), subdivided into 24 nakhods 
(2*96 grains) of 4 gandum (*74 grain) each. Sixteen misk^ls make a .str, 
and 40 sirs* 1 batman (Tabriz). Most articles are bought and sold by a weight 
called batman or man. The mans most frequently in use are : — 


Ma7i-i^Tabrt2s=8 Jbbdsis . . . = 640 MisMls 

Man4-Kbh Abbdst=i9 Abbdsis . . = 720 ,, 

Man-i-Kohneh (the old vasLn) . . . =1,000 ,, 

Tabriz Mans , . , =1,280 ,, 

Man-v-Bey 4 Tabrijz Moms . . . =2,560 ,, 

Man-i-Bmuiar Ahbdsi . . . . = 840 ,, 

Man-i^Edshemirr^lO Mams oi. . . 720 ,, 

Com, straw, coal, &c., are sold by Kharvdr ^100 Tabriz Mans 
SJ J^arvdr^lOOZ 92 lbs.— 1 short ton (very nearly). 


= 6-5464lb. 
= 7-30 
- 1014 „ 
« 12*98 „ 
= 25*96 „ 
= 8*62 „ 
= 116*80 „ 
= 664*64 „ 


Great attempts are being made to bring these to a decimal syatem. 

The unit of measure is the zar or gaz ; of this standard several are in use. 
The most common is the one of 40*95 inches ; another, used in Azerbayan, 
equals 44 *09 inches. A farsakh theoretically = 6, 000 zar of 40 '96 inches = 8 *87 
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miles. Some calculate the farsakh at 6,000 zar of 44*09 iiichea=4*17 miles. 
It is about miles in South Persia and about 4 miles in the North. ^ 

The measure of surface is jerib=l,000 to 1,066 square zar of 40*95 
inches — 1,29 4 to 1,379 square yards. 

Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Persia in Great Britain. 

Enw]( Ejutraordinary and Mimst<cr Eknipotentiary . — Ilovhatmos Khan, 
Mossaecl 

(Umisdlor . — Mirza Mohammed Khan Nabavi 
First Secretary. — hVuzti Ahmad Khan Ardeshir. 

Third Secretary , — Mirza Ah Mohammad Khan Schoybany. 

Financial .//rfvu'srtr.-^Mirza Eissa Khan Fayz. 

2. Op Great Britain in Persia. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, — Sir Robert Olive, 
K.O.M.O. Appointed October 7, 1926. 

Comsellor , — It. C. Parr. 

Sreretanes.—O. F. A. Warner and J. Thynne Henderson. 

Milif/iry Attaehd , — Major W. A. K. Fraser, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.O. 

Oriental Seeretary , — G. T. Havard, O.M.G. 

Th(sre are Consular representatives at Teheran, Tabriz (C.), Resht, 
Hunhiro (0. G.), Bandar Abbas, Meshed (C.-G.), Isfahan (0,-0.), Soistan, 
Kerman, Mohammeva, Shiraz, Kormanshah, Hamadan, Yezd, Ahwaz, 
Sultanabad, and Liugah. 

Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning Persia, 

1. Official Publications. 

Jilue Boofci.— Aft’aitH of Pernia, Docombor 190C, to November, 1908, 1909, 1010, 1911, 
1012, 1918, and 1914. 

Kostorn Persia : an Account of the Journeys of the Persian Boundary Commission, 
1870-72, 2V0lN. 1870. 

Bo|iartniout of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual Series. London. 

Persia No. 1 Aisreomout between Il.B.M. Qovernmont and the Persian Govern- 

ment, August 9, 1919, 

2. Non-Opfioial Publications. 

JSal/ 0 ur(J, M.), Recent Happenings in Persia. London, 1922. 

Browns (E. G.), A H oar amongst tlie PersiauH. Now ed. London, 1920.-- The Revolution 
in Persia. Umdon, 1910, 

C/birol (dir Valontmo), The Middle Eastern Question. London, 1904. 

Curson (Lord), Persia and the Persian Question [Chn}«. 1. contains an account of 
Buroi>eaii literature relating to Persia (iiOO-lffill) and there are bibliographical footnotes 
throngliout the volumes. 1 2 vols. London, 1892. 

A’»i:£/i.(Moustafa Klian), The Kjconomic Position of Persia. London, 1926. 

AVmKT (David), Persia and Turkey in Revolt, London, 1910. 

(Jrothe (H.), Wandenittgon In Persieu. Berlin, 1910.— Zur Natur und Wirtschaffc von 
Vorderasien. 1. Ptirsien. Frankfurt, 1911. 

Sale (F,), From Persian Uplands. London, 1020. 

Hifdin (Dr- Sven), Overland to India. 2 V«)ls. Jjondon, 1910.— Eine Routenauftialime 
durch Ost Porslon. Vol. 1. Stoo.kliohm 1918, 

lytma (A. L), Journey to the Nortli Persian Kurdistan. (In Russian ) Peti*ograd, 1915. 
Jachtort (A. V.W ), Persia, Past and Present a Book of Travel and Research. London, 1906, 
Junff (K.), Die Wirtsi'haftllohen Verhkltnisso Persians. Berlin, 1910. 

Xtavard (tiir H. A.), Early Adventures in Persia, *c. New ed. 2 vols. London, 1894. 
Litim (Wilhelm), Persion. Berlin, 3020. 

Malfioim (N.). Five Years in a Persiai- Town (Yezd). London, 1905. 

MiU$yaugh (A. C.), The Aiiierlean Task in Persia. London, 1926* 

Moor** (A.), The Oiient ETproas, LKipdon, 1914. 
i7ewman (k W. P.), The Mfrirtlo London, 1926. 

Foidebmi (A.), Au ctwrotouT de» jl® F«rse. PariSi 1928. 
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Pumpelly (B.)i Explorations in Turlcestan, [with Eastern Persia and Sistaii], Washing- 
ton, 190^ 

JJosenxFriedrich), Persien in Wort und Bild. Berlin, 1026. 

S/wciter (W- M.), Tlie Sti angling of Persia. London, '1012. 

Strange (G, Le), The Lands of the Eastern Cali'idiate. Camhridge, 1005. 

Syfces (Ella C ), Persia nnd its People. London, 1010. , 

Sj/fces (Sir Perei M.), Ten Thou.sand Mile.s in Persia. London, 1002.— The Glory of the 
Shia World London, 1010.— A History of Persia, i vols (New edition) London, li^il. 
Warsee (Dorothy de, Baroness d'Hei malle), Peeps into Persia. London, 10 IS. 

YaU (C. B.), Khurasan and Sistan. London, 1900. 


PERU. 

(PtEPUBLICA DEL PeEU.) 

Constitution and Government, 

The Republic of Pera, formerly the most important of the Spanish 
Viceroyalties in South America, issued its declaration of iiulcfieiideuce on 
July 2*8, 1821 ; but it was not till after a war, protracted till 1824, that the 
country gained its actual Ireedom from Spanish rule The Republic* is poli- 
tically divided into departments, and the departments into provinces. Accoi'd- 
ing to the (Constitution of January 18, 1920, the legislative power is vested 
in a Senate (35 members) and a House of Representatives (110 members), and 
renewed totally every tive years. The number of senators and dopuUc'S can 
only be altered by reform of the Constitution. An oiganic law designs the 
departmental and provincial electoral districts, and tlie number of senators 
and deputies which corresi)onds to each of them. Both senators and dcpntioH 
are elected by a direct vote. Congress meets annually on July 28, and sits 
for 90 to 120 days. It may be summoned as often as necessary, but no extra- 
ordinary session may last more than 45 days. 

The executive power is entrusted to a President, elected for 5 yctivs 
and re-eligible lor election indefinitely (nuder a change in the constitution 
authorized in 1927). He receives 30,000 soles (3,000?.) a year and an 
amount for administration expenses fixed hy Congress each year. 

President — Senor Augusto B. LegtUa (1924-1929). 

President Leguia seized the presidency by a coup-d'etat July 4, 1919 ; 
this was legalized by Congress and he took the oath of oflico October 16, 
1919, for fu 1 term of 5 years. He \vas re-elected in 1924. 

The President exercises his executive functions through a Cal)iin‘.t 
of seven ministers, holding office at his pleasure. The ministers are those 
of the Interior, "VVar, Marine, Foreign Affairs, Justice, with Worshi}> and 
Instruction, Finance and Public Works Each minister receives 16,800 
soles (1,680?.) a year. Hone of the President’s acts has any validity without 
the signature of a minister. 

The departments are divided into provinces (113 in all), and those aro 
subdivided into districts (949 in 1925). Each department is administered by 
a Prefect, and each province by a Sub-Prefect There are throe regional 
congresses in the country, one in the north, a second in the centre, and the 
third in the south. Deputies to these legislatures are chosen hy the ]U’oviiiccs. 
Municipal councillors are elected by direct vote, and foreigners are eligible. 

By a decree issued by President Leguia in 1927, the Indians wore freed 
from the peonage system which existed in some regions. 

Area and Population. 

There has been no enumeration of the population in recent years. The 
census returns of 1862 showed a total population of 2,487,916; that 
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1870 ]iut the liuinhor at 2,660,881, of whom about 13*8 per cent, weie 
whitf, V9 ])er (iout. negroes, 57 ‘6 per cent Indian, 24*8 per cent Mestizos 
(Cholos and Zanil) 0 H), and 1*9 per cent. Asiatic, chiefly Chinese. An 
(‘stiuiato in 1921 gives the i>opiiiation in that year as 5,650,000. 

The population of the capital, Lima, according to the official census 
of Doccinbor 17, 1920, w^a.s 176,467 and of Ctillao 62,848. The estimated 
])opul{ttioii ill 1925 of the principal cities was as follows: Lima city 220,000 ; 
liiiiia niid suburbs 260,000 ; Cailuo 66,000 ; Arequipa 58,000 ; Cuzco 37,000 ; 
tfliicla^o 30,000; Ica 25,000 : Tru)ill(> 25,000 ; Chiiiclia 20,000 ; Huancayo 
20,000 ; Aya»*uclio 20,000 ; Itpiitos 20,000 ; Huaraz 18,000 ; Piura 15,000. 

The Republic (iiiclmling 'Pacna) is divided into 19 departments and 3 
provinces (Callao, 'J'unibcs and M(/quogna), the areas of which, according to 
siqifdicd by the tjima Googriiphical Society (1915), are given below 
with the population, according to the census returns of 1876 (the latest official 
one) ami an estimate for 1896. Tlic estimate, however, is not to be 
accepted as hiitisiactory, grave doubts being entertained wWher the popu- 
hition is iuoreasing. The chief towns are shown in brackets : — 


I>e]>artnient,H and Province 


XfvpartmcntiH : 

Aniuzonas (f^un Carlos) . 

.Kiuiuahs (Huilra/,) . 

Apnrun.'uj (Abancfty) 

Aivspnpa (Areqnip.a) 

.Vyaeucho (Ay.u*ucho) . 

Oajainavca (( iiijaiiiarca) . 

Ouzco (Cuzco) 

llusincavtihca (Huancavelica) 
llnanuco (lluaniico) 
lea (Ica). 

Junin (Cl(‘rr<) Pasco) . 

LainbayftJiiU' (Chlclayo) 
rjibeniad (Tnyillo). 
lAtna ^ (Liuiu) 

TjOrttU) (Iiiuitos) 

Wadro <lo Dios - (MaldoTiado] 

Piuru(l*inra) . 

Pimo (Ptmo) , 

Ban Martin . 

Tacna ('facua) 

Totrfil Deparlineuls 

Provincett : 

Callao (OaUao)^ 

Moquogua(Mo<inesua) . 

Tumbos (Tumbea) . 

'Potal Provinces 

Grand Tf>Ul 

1 Province of Lima, po]). (1920) 228,740, Created in 1912. 

» Proviiujc of Callao, i)oi>. (1920) 52,848. 

There are, besides, many uncivilised Indians, but their numbers are 
absolutely unknown. The Penman Government encourages immigration 
of pro}»erly <|ualified persons, but would-be settlers entirely destitute of 
capital are moutioued as undesirable. 

As a result of the war with Chile, the latter country annexed the 
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province of Tarapaca. The Chileans also, under the Treaty of Ancon 
of Mat^ 8, 1884, occupied the provinces of Tacna and Anca since 1883. 
A popular vote should in 1894 have decided to which countiy they are to 
belong, but owing to the failure of negotiations for arriving at a modus 
operandi, the decision was deferred. In December, 1921, the Oliiloan 
Governuient invited the Government of Peru to concur in the holding of the 
plebiscite. The Government of Peru, however, snggt-sted a settlement by 
arbitration, and in January, 1922, the Governmt^nt of the United States 
invited Peruvian and Chilean delegates to Washington to dtscuss the Tacna- 
Arioa controversy. The Tacna an<l Arica Plebiscitary Coniniishion sitting 
at Arica awarded the return of the Province of Tarata, not included in the 
Treaty of Ancon, to the jurisdiction of Pern (1926) It lailed ol any other 
decision. Eventually in 1927, after many negotiiitions, the United States 
Government propo^e'id that the Tacna-Arica xeiritoiy should bo ceded to 
Bolivia on the payment by the latter of certain sums, but this was not 
agreed to by Peru. 

As to the boundary dispute with Bolivia an arrangement has been como 
to by direct negotiati'ms between Bolivia and Pent The frontier line 
between them was fixed from the mouth of the Heath to that of tlie 
Yaverija (1912), and finally demarcated by a joint commisHion. Those with 
Colombia and Ecuador (for the possession of over 100.000 square miles of 
land rich in rubber, timber, and probably gold lying about the head 
waters of the Amazon) were ultimaMy referred to the mediation of the 
United States, Argentina, an-l Brazil. A definite arrangement has been 
made with Brazil as to boundarv, favourable, on the whole, to Peru, and 
this was finally demarcated in 1927 by a joint commission A Treaty estab- 
lishing the boundary between Peru and Colombia was ratified by the former 
on December 22, 1927. 

The region north of the Marafion from the Pongo do Manseriche is 
claimed by Ecuador and Colombia and Peru. This region formed iu the 
Spanish Colonial days the Comandancia General de Maynas, and was 
allocated to the Tirreynato of Santa F6, then to the Audiencia of Quito, 
and for religious and ecclesiastical purposes subject to the Archbishop of 
Lima, Peru contends that it was definitely handed over to the Vice-royalty 
of Peru by royal decree of July 15, 1802. 

"Religion* 

By the terms of the new Constitution (January 18, 1920) there exists 
absolute political and religious liberty. The Koman Catholic religion is tho 
religion of the State. There is a Boman Catholic archbishopric (Lima, 
dating from 1646), 9 bishoprics, 2 Apostolic Vicarages, and 2 Apostolic 
Prefectures. The ecclesiaNtioal division of the country is (1924) into 107 
vicarages, 152 rectories, 569 parishes and 325 sub-parishes. The churches 
and convents are the property of the State. In 1925, 26,087Z. was voted 
for public worship, and 1,633/, for missions. In 1897 ah Act was passed 
enablmg non-Catholics to contract civil marriages. In 1903 an Act was 
passed giving still greater facilities for the marriage of non-Catholics. 


Instruction— Justice. 

By the law of February 6, 1921, elementary education is compulsory for 
hoto sexes between the ages of 7 and 14, and is free. In 1926, there were 
in Pe^ 3,830 primary schools with 6,487 teachers and 262,267 pupils, Special 
schools for the Indiana enrolled 1,780 in 1926. There were also 30 travelling 
schools. There are 29 secondary schools with 583 teachers and 6,326 
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]>upils. There aro ( 1926) 7 normal schools, with a registration of 1,950. 
Higher e<Iucatiou is provided at the centi'al university in Lim£fr called 
‘ Universidad do Sau Marcos,’ founded by Charles Y. in 1651 ; it had in 
19li5, 1,717 siudouts in six faculties and two institutes. There are also 
universities at Arequipa (founded in 1827), with 216 students, Cuzco with 
196 students in 1925 but now temporarily clo.sed pending reorganization, 
and Trujillo (51 htudeuts in 1925) ; the Education Law of Kebruavy 6, 1921, 
created the Univei'sity of Teeimical Schools, which comprises advanced 
scdimds of eiignieerini', agriculture, comuiHrco, industrial arts, and a school 
of pedagogy. There are also State Colleges of Agriculture, Ai*ts and Trades, 
and Mnginuen'iig in Lima. 

Justice is administered in the Supremo Court at Lima composed of 11 
jmlgos and 8 ftscals, and in Superior and Minor Courts at Lima and 11 other 
judicial districts. The judges of the Supremo Court are chosen by Congress 
from lists ot names pre.sonted by the Government ; those of the Superior 
Courts and of tlio Minor Courts are chosen by the Government fium lists of 
name.s pve.sented by the Supreme and Superior Courts, respectively. 

Finance. 


The mvonuo and expenditure for 5 years (ended April 30) were as 
follows (10 soles = IZ.) : — 


- 

1924 

1925 1 

1926 1 

19271 

1928 1 

Ilevonno* 

Kxpeiiditiire 

F/p. 

9,974,497 

10,4S1,»29 

bo. 

9,903, 38^ 1 
n,4.')ri,0.50 

Lp. 

10,298,470 

14,428,720 

10,371,542 
10, 371, .'342 

Lp. 

10,219,547 

10,219,547 


• e.siinmios. 

* Nut inolmliijg the iucumo from bond issues, etc., pledged to public works. 


The foreign debt of Peru was made up of two loans, contracted in England 
in 1870 and 1872, amounting to 32,688,8201!. In 1876 Peru was forced to 
suspend }>ayinentH on its external debt, and in 1889 the debt, including 
arrears of {ntore.st, amounted to 56,209, 133^. In January, 1890, by the 
signing of the Graco-Donoughmore contract, the Committee of Peruvian 
IJondholdors assumed all responsibility for the foreign debt of Peru, and 
in return the Peruvian Oovornment granted that organisation certain 
conceasions (rights over guano depo.sits, mines, and lands) and the control 
of all Bttito railways, for a period of 66 years. The Peruvian Corporation 
was then created by tbo C^onunittee of Peruvian Bondholders to administer 
these concessions. In 1907 a new contract was effected between the Peruvian 
Corporation and the Peruvian Government by which certain disputes were 
adju.sted and under which the railway lease was extended for an additional 
17 years, during which time the Govorumont was to receive 60 per cent of 
the not profits resulting from the operation of tho railways after the service 
of tho corporation’s railway bonds had been met. The Government extended 
the oontra(*.t with tho Peruvian Corporation for 10 years from September 11, 
1911. 

The total debt of Peru (December 31, 1926) amounted to Lp.l7,247,609, 
of which the consolidated internal debt amounted to Lp. 4, 238, 830, the 
floating ainl short term debt to Lp. 2,666, 773, and the foreign debt to 
Lp,10,841,900. 

Defence. 

Abmy. 

Military service is compulsory and universal, though only a limited 
mxmber of the annual quota of conscripts is called up for active duty with 
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the colonrs, the remainder "being formed into local battalions, who receive 
instruiidoii one day in the week (Sundays). The term of service is 2 years 
in the active army, 5 years in the first reserve, 5 in the second reserve, and 
20 years in the National Guard. 

The country is divided into 5 military districts, each furnishing^ a 
complete division. The division is made up of 2 regiments of infantry of 2 
battalions each, with 1 machine gun company ; 1 topographical section, 1 
medical section, 1 commissariat section, 1 or 2 regiments of cavalry (2 squad- 
rons), 1 regiment of mountain artillery. 

The army at present is organized as follows: of infantry there are 
20 regiments, of artillery 6 regiments, 6 mounted infantry coni])anics, 5 
battalions of engineers, and an independent commissariat cori>s. 

The peace establishment of the army in 1926 was fi7l officers and 8774 
other ranks. Police and gendarmerie amount also to about 8,000 including 
civil guards and mounted police. The civil guard lias been reorganised into 
11 cavalry regiments, 1 infantry regiment of 4 battalions, 1 iiulcpcuideiit 
battalion and 1 machine gun battalion. Rifle instruction is also given in 
Peruvian schools. There is a military academy and war college at Ohorillos, 
nep Lima. Since May, 1927, the Peruvian army win h for some years 
prior to 1924 was in the hands of a French Military Mission, lias heeii 
entrusted to the technical direction of an ex-German general. 

The infantry is armed with the 1912 Peruvian model of the Mauser rifle, 
cavalry with carbine of the same type and model, artillery with tlic 
Schneider-Canet gun and machine gun battalion with fiat guns. 

Aviation is controlled by a Director-General of Aviation. 

Navt. 

The Peruvian Navy, which since 1922 has been under the siiper'^ision of 
a United States Naval Mission, consists of the following units: — 2 (old) 
light cruisers, Almirante Grau and the Coronel Bologmn, 3,200 tons, 24 
knots speed, each with 2 '6 inch and smaller guns, built in 1906, and rc- 
boilered and adapted for oil fuel in 1928—25; 2 submarines; 1 submarine 
tender, La Lima and 1 destroyer. In addition there is a river flotilla on 
the Amazon consisting of five vessels. Two more submarines are under 
construction in the United States and are now practically completed. There 
IS a naval school for cadets at La Punta, nesr Callao, and a submarine base 
on San Lorenzo Island, opposite Callao. 

Agriculture aud Industry. 

The country may be divided into three zones : the coast strip, with an 
average width of 30 miles ; the Sierra, or Uplands, lying between the coast 
ran^ of mountains and the Andes proper ; and the forest or wooded 
regxom called the Montrffia. In the arid coast region the government has 
brought under irrigation 28,000 hectares during the last few years; a 
gigantic irrigation project now imder coustiuction in the Olmos desert near 
Pimentel in northern Peru, will bring 170,000 hectares under irrigation 
during the next few years. Lp 2,292,762 has been spent by the Government 
in irrigation in the past decade. The chief agricultural productions of Peru 
are sugar, cotton, coffee, wool, hides, and .skins. The chief coffe<i- 
growmg districts are those of Chanchamayo, Per6n6 and Paucartambo in 
Central Peru, where the Peruvian Corporation has done much useful colonis- 
ing work. Coffee is also grown in the Huanuco district. The concession to 
c^pnses about 2,750,000 acres, but the labour and transport 
difficulties in the tropical foiest region are serious ; much less than lialf tiie 
area conceded for colomsation is as yet occupied. The sugar industry, the 
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most important in the country, is carried on chiefly in the coast region. 
In ilic area under cnltivation was 131,449 acres, and the production 
37r),tu»3 t(»uB. Cotton likewise is important; production in 1926 reached 
ri6,028 Ions. Cocoa cultivation is extending, about 200,000 cocoa trees 
hav'ing been recently planted in the Perene Vegion. Rice is extensively 
grown ; the ((iiality is excellent, but the quantity is insnflScient to meet 
local wants. There are about 60 rico mills in the country, only 10 of 
which are of any importance. Tobacco, wines and spirits, olives, ramie, 
rubber, and maize are also ]>rodueed. In 1909 the G-overnment created a 
tobac(5o monopoly for the maimlaoture, importation and sale of tobacco, 
'rids imlnsiry is conducted by an organisation known as the Caja de 
Depiisitos y (’oiisignacioucs, Estauco del Tabaco, at Lima. Silk culture 
is being Irii'd in the coast region. The most important coca growing 
district is in tlie province of Otuzco in the department of La Libertad, 
wlj(‘ie IboK* are several coca estates. Cocaine is manufactured in Lima, 
Oluzco, and sovi.ral otlier towns. In addition there are in the country dyes, 
cinchona, and other niedicinal plants- There is a large export of alpaca, 
.sheep, ami llama wool A government model sheep farm, under the 
diicc.tion of a Ilntish Mission of Animal Husbandry has been in existence 
at (llniijuibaiiibiliii, near Puna in southern Peru, since 1921 and is doing 
much to improve tiio native breed of sheep by ciossing, selection, and other 
moilorn methods. 

Th(^ guano dp]»o.sits on Huanillos, Punta Lobes, and Pabellonde Pica, 
amounting to *10 or 60 thousand tou.s, which had been granted to the 
Peruvian (lorjmration, reverted to the Chilean Government on February 
2, 1901 ; but those on the island of Lobos de Afuera, and at some 
places on tlie coast, still remain in possession of the Corporation. In 
1919a new company was set up by the Government for the administration 
of guano. In 1025, the i>rodiiotion was 186,951 metric tons ; in 1926, 
87,;}9f) mciric. tmi.s. 

The following table .shows the mineral production for two years : — 


il»26 




Mntric tons 

Quantity 

30,863 

Value 

Lp. 

2,850,328 

Quantity 

42,940 

Value 

Lp.* 

3,508,017 

Petroleum . 


Kilos. 


9,087,308 

1,421,804 

11,290,133 

Rtlvc.r 


645,316 

3,578,871 

668,734 

3,687,959 




3,420 

.040, .52(5 

2,910 

490,409 

Ooiil . 


Metric tons 

101,740 

121,007 

16(),609 

182,237 

Van.idium . 



246,006 

454,778 

858,327 

1,762,274 

Lead . 


Metric tons 

3,484 

173,028 

8,479 

422,749 


10261 


1 Prehminaiy. 


Commerce. 

The value of the trade of Peru in five years (including the Department 
of Loroto) has been as follows : — 



1922 

1923 

1924 1 

1025 

1026 

Imports 

Kjcport-s 

LP. 

10,502,564 

18,602,780 

Lp 

14,182,307 ' 
23,050,987 

Lp. 

18.020,418 

25,114,377 

Lp. 

17,075,311 

21,218,708 

Lp. 

10,5.59,498 

28,074,699 


(Jnstoms receipts for 1926, were Lp. 2,803,700 against Lp. 2,862,746 
in 1925. 
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The values of the principal imports and exports for 2 years are shown 
by the^llowing table — 


Imports 

1925 

1926 

Exports 

1925 

1920 


Lp. ! 

Lp. 

1,677,405 


Up. 

Lp. 

Cotton goods . . 

1,61P,G71 

Sugar .... 

2,15^,651 

3,004,99.5 

Wool goods . . 

676,267 

519,404 

Cotton . . 

6,208.542 

4,59;; [W 

Silk goods . . . 

134,345 

131,208 

Copper .... 

4,029 271 

4,2^7,9^S0 

Jute 

436,610 

.502,003 

Petroleum . . 

r),02t),139 

7,421,128 

Food and drink . 

4,115,912 

4,312,893 

Wool . . , 

734 997 

618,192 

Iron and steel 
manufactures . 
Electrical 
machinery . . 
Agricultural and 
mininut 

machinery . . 
Unclassified 

Silver . . . 

703,060 

711,204 

1,414,280 

1,695,429 


873,784 

334,282 

622,140 

759,674 


machinery . , 
Implements,tools, 

3,282,180 

8,231,235 




etc 

300,857 

847,506 





The distribution of the trade was mainly as follows : — 


From or to 

Imports 

Exports 

1925 

1926 

1935 

1926 

United States .... 
United Kingdom , 

German\ 

Argentina 

Italy 

Prance 

Chile 

Lp. 

7,068,593 
3,446 418 
2,009.680 
106,388 
804,029 
667,529 
651,162 

Lp. 

9,037,094 
8.0:>2,752 
1,9 7,319 
95,761 
766,785 
730,208 
427,460 

Lp. 

7,50%901 

7,405,455 

302,080 

1,075,490 

00,039 

121,990 

1,702,201 

Lp. 

8,2fivS,00l) 

0,841,240 

384,700 

2,041.401 

24,621 

376,647 

1,992,206 


In 1926 the priuoipal articles imported by the United Kiiig(l<u)i from 
Peru were (according to Board of Trade Returns): Sugar (unrefined), 
1,616,044^. ;cotton, 4,188, 064^* ; alpaca, 2t>6,477^. ; and the principal exports 
to Peru were : Cotton piece goods, 481, 62*^^.; woollen piece goods, 201,106iJ* ; 
and iron and steel manufactures, 862, 648?. 

Total trade between Peru and United Kingdom in thousands of pounds 
for 6 years (Board of Trade returns) : — 



1923 

1924 

1 

1925 

1920 

1037 

Imports from Peru to United Kingdom 
Exports to Peru from United Kingdom 

£ 

8,607 

2,531 

£ 

9,764 

2,784 

£ 

8,583 

2,881 

£ 

7,214 

2.850 

£ 

8,210 

2,088 


Shipping and Navigation. 

O theie enteied, in the foieign trade, in 1926, 768 ateaniore of 

2,470,606 tons, and cleared 761 of 2,489,218 tons. Since 1886, foreiun 
sailing vessels nay not engage in Peruvian coasting trade ; but foreign 
steamers, with special authorisation, may. 
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Internal Communications. 

In 10i2(J t.hcrc vvcro in the country 4,500 miles of road suitable for motor 
trallio, 470 iinluH under uouslruction, and 670 miles planned making a total 
ol‘ .5,640 miles. All reiulH aio national. Great strides are being made in 
road construction, and then* is a »oad conscriiitl'n law under wtilc-h every- 
body must contribute to t.he upkeep oF roads in Peru. There are n 'W two 
])!ivrd concrete' highways nndm construction, one between Lima and the port 
of ('allao, and tbo other between Luna and Ohosica. 

In 102t) the total working length ot the Peruvian railways was 2,118 miles, 
1,486 inilus being St, ate railways under the control of the Peruvian Cor- 
poration. Those imdnde (1) the Peruvian Central (Oroya) Railway, from Callao 
and Lima to Hinimciyo, 250 miles; (2) the Southern Railway of Peru, h‘oiu 
Mollcudo to Ihino, 326 miU^s ; from Juliaea, 30 miles from Puno, the Ouzeo 
section strikes o(V northward for 210 miles; (3) the Paita to Piura Rail- 
way, 60 miles ^ (4) the Pacasinayo to Ohileti‘ Railway, 82 miles; (0) the 
PisCi) to lea Railway, 46 miles. All the Hues arc stau'dard gauge railways 
(4 ft 84 in.), with the oxceptioii of the ‘rnijillo Railway (65 miles long) 
bctwcon'^Salavcrry and Ascope, and the Cliimbote Railway (36 miles) bc- 
twctui (diimhote and ’rablones. wliich are 3 ft. gauge. A small Government 
line con uc« ting up Lima with a short distance south of Callao is being 
worke<l by the Peruvian Oorpoiation. The North-Westom Railway, Lima to 
Ilnacho aiid »S lyan, M2 miles, is owned and n »w opcrtit^dby the Govenunont. 
Rutii aic. 3 ft. gauge. Als«» the railway from Uuani'avo-Huanoaveli’ia, coni- 
plcied in 1926, 90 mib s long ; this is now being continued to Oastrovirroyna. 

By an agreenuuit (March, 1921) between tlio Peruvian Govornment 
and the Marconi (Jomi>aiiy, tho latter undortakos the administration of the 
posts, tidcgraphs, ami wireless servieos for a }»fTiotl of 25 years from 
May 1, 1921. In 1926, ilic OoTn]>aiiy handled 37,042,573 pieces ot corro- 
spondenci', and in 1925, 35,263,246 pieces. There wore 345 telegraph 
.stalions in 1926. Tlie Icngtli of State telegraph lines on December 31, 1926, 
was 10,010 miles, NumU'.r of telegraphic and wireless messages (1926), 
3,030,007 I'hree siilmiarine telegraph etiblc.H connect^ Peru and Chile, and 
one connects Peru and the R(»]mhlic.s to tho north. Wireless conmuinication 
between Linitos and Masisoa, and between Itjuitos and Puerto Bermudez 
was inauunrated July 8, 1908. In 1927 there existed 27 wireless stations m 
Peru, and 23 more are at present under construction. Very shortly on 
aerial postal service between ditforont points in the Republic will bo intro- 
duced. 

Money and Credit, 


A decree was issued by tho President of the Ropublio on January 10, 
1898, to give oifeot to tho law of December 29, 1897, establishing a gold 
currency. By Act of December 14, 1901, gold became tho only standarcl. 
The national gold coin, the in of the same standard and weight as 

the pound sterling ; 10 8oles« IL sterling at ]iar of exchange. 

Tho Peruvian gold lih'f* is not in circulation at present because tho goia 
sitanduril liasis wliich was suspoiidod during the War has not yet been 


Peruvian tioimd’B exchange value in 1927, ranged between 3'56 and 
3*96 dollars (U.S.) against par value of 4'86 dollars. Silver tender 

up to 100 soles. Silver coins are the sol, and half-sol, 6/lOths nn^ 
Copper coins arc 2 uud 1 cent. ; and nickel coins 20, 10, and 6 cents. 1 
has a paper currency issued by the Government of Lp. 
denomination. The total note circulation on December 31, 1926, was Dp. 
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6,104,018. The amount of nickel and silver coins in circulution at that 
time was approximately Lp. 1,810,942. The amount of gold held in 
deposit on December 31, 1926, by the Reserve Bank and various private 
banks was Lp. 4,532,167. 

On October 10, 1921, a Bill was inti’oduccd into the Senate for the 
establishment of a Government bank, to be known as tbe Banco de Beserva 
del Peni. The Bill became law on March 9, 1922. The. Ivcserve, Bank is 
bound to hold not less than 50 percent oi gold cover for the amount of notes 
in ciiculation, the balance being provided by commercial paper lu-aring tbe 
endorsement oi the principal Lima banka. On June 30 11<27, the gold cover 
was 84 ’21 per cent as compared with 69*63 im cent in June 30, 1926. 

A Government Central Agricultural Bank is now under i)iocess of 
formation to extend credit to farmers at reasonable rates. 

On May 31, 1927, the paid-up capital of all banks amounted to Lp. 
2,275,000, the reserves to Lp. 813,914. 

Savings deposits on the same date amounted to Lp. 2,152,970. 

Weights and Measures. 

The metric system of weights and measures was establislunl by law 
m 1869, and is coining into general use, except for the customs tarilY. It 
came into force in Lima and Callao on September 1, 1916. Spanish 
measures are still in use. 

The OuTice . . . . = 1 '014 ounce avoirdupois. 

„ Libra . . . . = l'014lb. „ 

,, Quintal . . . . = 101 *44 lb. ,, 

^rroSa/ . = 25'36 „ „ 

” \ of wine or spirits = 6 '70 imperial gallons. 

,, Gallon . . . . = 0*74 ,, gallon. 

,, Vara . . . . = 0'927 yard. 

,, Square Fara . . . = 0 '835 square yard. 

Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Peru ik Great Britain. 

Lnvoy Extraordinary and Minister FlcnipoteMiary, — Manuel do Proyjrc y 
Santander (Appointed in November 1926}. 

Eirst Secretaries. — E. del Solar and Carlos Holguin de Laval le. 

Second Secreiary . — Jos4 Francisco Mariategui. 

Attach^. — Carlos A. Mackchenie. 

Military Attache . — Lieut. -Col. J. Francisco de la Torre. 

Naml Capitdn de Fragata Manuel D. Faura. 

Air AttaehS . — Captain Juan Leguia. 

There are Consular representatives at Belfast, Cardiff, Edinluir^di, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, Southampton, and other places. 

2. Of Great Britain in Peru. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotertmry. — Lord Herbert 
A. R. Hervey. (October, 1923.) 

Mmal AUachi.’-^Qz'pi. St. A. B. Wake, R.N. (1927). 

Consul at Callao. — J P. Trant. (July, 1923.) 

Vice-Consu.1 at Lima,— 1. E, V. Dible (1927.) 

There is also a Consul at Iquitos, and Vice-Consuls at Arequim 
MoUendo, Salaverry and Paita. ’ 
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Statistical and other Books of Beference concerning: Fern. 

1. Official Publications. 

atisl, leal Alislriidt of Porn. Annual. Luna 
Tb(^ publicatnnis of the various Govcnnuorit Departments. 

Dopaitmenf of Ovorsoas Trade floport on tlie Trade of Peru. Oetober, 192tJ London. 
Pcru-i>ohviu Pouiid,ar> Cou<ini.s«u>u, J9I1-1013. Deports of the British Ufificors of the 
P(*ruviau Coin mission, jC)i]>lomatie Memoranda, and Mujis of the Boundary Zone. 
KditiMl for tiio Govt'rumont ol Peru hy the Royal Geographical Society of Loudon. 
London, 3910. 

2. Non-Offioial Publications. 

Onni Lasoano. (Oonnnercial Directory). Lima, 1927. 

JUin<ii'lier (A. P ), The Islainis of Titicaca and Koati. New York, 1910. 

Itosworth (T. 0.), Geology of the Tertiary and Quaternary Periods in the North-West 
l*art of IVn:. Lorn Ion, 1922. 

llowniaii (I.), Th<i Andes f»f Sout.herri Peru, New York, 1916. 

/liViv/iT (Dr. 0.), Peru. Leipzig, 1923. 

(0. B.), and Garaa (B. K.), B1 Peru en Europa. Lima, 1900.— Geografla 
Comcrcial de la America dol Hud. 3 vols. Lima. — Guiadel Callao, Lima y sus Alrededores. 
Lima, 1S9S.— Moiiografia del Departauionto d(< la Lihertad. Luna, 1900.— Moiiografia 
googrutica, estailistica del DopartainenLo de Lima. [The same authors, together or 
soparal.cly, have piihlislied several other works on the commerce, products, wnd industries 
of Peru, uoiahly ClH/n’To** (0. B.), Siiuqisis KsUdistica del Peru. Lima, 1912.] 

Dell (A ), Ijlama Ijiind : East and West of the Andes in Peru. London, 1927. 

Dnocii (R, C.), TUo Andes and tlio Amazon : Life and Travel in Peru. London, 1907.— 
Peru. Litiidon, 1908. „ ,, 

(larotn OnlderoniV.), Le Pdrnu Oontemporaiu. Paris, 1907.— Oonstitucion Codigos y 
Loyes del 1‘e.ru. Lima, 19211. 

(freuUch (()), I’oru. Zurich, lOlft. .... 

Gutnrus (Geraldine), Peru: Ms Story, People, and Religion. Loudon, 1009. 

(T. ), DcHcrlpcUin del Peru. Lima, 1901. 

Lavnlhiiil. A.), De Agroriomia Nacional. Lima, 1918.— Los caracteres agrologicos do 
las lierras cnltivadas on la oo.sia <lel Pdru, Liiua, 

LZ/i/o'/f/t (\V„ miitor), Tin Art of Old Peru. Loudon, 1924. ~ . 

Mnrichn'ni (0 R.), Travels in Peru and India. London, 1862.— Cuzco and Lima. London, 
1868. ■ Perti. London, 1881.— The War between Peru and Chili, 1879-81. Loudon, 1888.— 
Tlu* IiuiiiH of Peru, London, 3910. 

.il/ar/im (P.), Pern of the rweutieth Century. London, 1911. . 

Jl/tturtwo (V. M.),TIie Question of the Paci(lc[onboundar\ disputes]. Pmladelphia, 1901. 
Mendihurn (M. <le), Iliccionario lIiKi 4 >riC(»-Biograllcodol Poiu. 8 vols Callao, 1874-1890. 
AJeytmdorjf (Conrad dc). L‘Em]dro du Holeil : Pdrou ot Bolivie. Paris, 1909. 

Mirltf'iirr (c, K,), Heir of the Incas. London, 1926. 

.3/e"/i////(U.C.), Bird Islands of Pern. London, 1026. * 

OfatrhM (CJ. U.), Conslituddn del I'crd dada por la asambloa imcional de 1919, 
i'nnumtaiia, anotada y eoneortbula con las loyes plcbiscitarias y docretoaquotiouon fuerza 
<bi ley, Loyes orgiiiiicas, docretos, rogliuuontos y roHolucioncs ruferentos a oUas hasta 
1022. Lima, 1922. 

i'arZrr (W. Belmont). Peruvians of To-day. Lima, 1910. ^ 

Paz Boldan (Mariano Felipe), tllstona dol Peril Independente. 3 vols. 1868 et w^.— 
Dicoionario GeogrAtlco Bstadlstioo dol Peru. 1877. 

IL), Adventures in IVru. Loudon, 1924. ^ 

Vi ado (,r ), Estado Hocial del P<5ru durante la dominacion espaftola. Lirna, 1594. 
PreiieoU (W. fl.), History of thf- Conquest of Peru. London. Many editions. 
Vrvu\ne<-BperUfr (O.), Peiu. Eiuo Skizzo seines wirtsehafthehen und staatiichen 
Lebens Frankfiul, 191.8. i 
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POLAND. 

(Ezeozpohpolita Polska.) 

PoLAin> was an independent State until the end of the eighteenth century. 
The Poles are Slavonic in race and Roman Catholic in religion. 

During the seventeenth century the position of Poland rapidly declined, 
and eventually, by the three partitions of 1772, 1793, and 1795, the Polish 
Commonwealth, as it was then called, was divided between Prussia, Russia 
and Austiia. 

In 1807, Napoleon formed a part of the Old Commonwealth into a semi- 
independent State under the title of the Duchy of Warsaw and endowed it 
with a very liberal constitution, but in 1815, at the Congress of Vienna, this 
was undone, and Poland was re -partitioned between Prussia, Austria and 
Russia, except the small district of ('racow, which was constituted an indepen- 
dent republic and remained such until 1885, when it was annexed by Austria, 
despite a guarantee of neutrality by Prussia, Austria and Russia. 

At the outbreak of the Great War in 1914, only Austrian Poland enjoyed 
autonomous government. It was governed by the Galician Diet at Lwow 
(Lemberg), under the control of the Central Government in Vienna. 

During the war Russian-Poland was invaded by the Gormans and 
Austrians, and by the end of 1916 the^ whole country was occupied hy tho 
Auatro-Gennan forces. 

On November 6, 1916, the German and Austrian Emperors, in a joint 
manifesto, pro«*laimed the independence of Poland, but neither the boundaries 
nor the constitution of the State were defined. Shortly afterwards a 
Provisional Council of State, consisting of 25 members, all Poles, was 
summoned in order to draft the constitution of the new State, but this body 
did not exist for long In September, 1917, a new Supreme Authority, the 
Regency Council, consisting of three members, was appointed, and under their 
auspices a Ministry was formed and a new Council of State summoned. It 
was composed partly of elected and partly of appointed members, 110 in all. 
In October, 1918, this Council of State was dissolved by the Regency Council 
and the convocation proclaimed a Constituent Assembly to determine tho 
constitution of the Polish State and take over the supreme authority. 

On November 9, 1918, the Independence of Poland was solemnly pro- 
claimed. On November 14, General Pilsudski returned to Poland, asHunied 
Supreme Power and convoked the Constituent Assembly [tlejm Ustmjoo^ 
dawezy), which confirmed him in his office. On June 28, 1919,' the Treaty 
of Versailles recognised the Independence of Poland. The same Treaty 
determined the western frontier of Poland from the sea to Upper Silesia. 
The fixing of the Polish-German frontier took place after the plebiscite in 
Upper Silesia and the territory east of the Vistula, according to the resoluiioii 
of the Council of Ambassadors of August 12, 1920, and October 20, 1921, 
A resolution of the Council of AmbaBsadors has also fixed tho PoHsh- 
Czechoslovakian frontier. Poland’s eastern frontiers wei’c determined by 
the Treaty of Riga, of March 18, 1921 ; the Allied Powers have acknow- 
ledged those tronriers, as also the frontiers with Lithuania fixed by tho 
resolution of the Council of Ambassadors of March 15, 1023. 

Pmw^ni.—Ignace MosdcH, bom on December 1, 1867, in Mierzandw, 
near Plook, elected third President of the Polish. Republic on June 1926. 
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Constitution and Government. ^ 

The Constitution of the Polish Republic adopted by the Sejm {Pai’lia- 
mont) on March 17, 1921, contains the following fundamental principles: 
The franchise is universal for both so3:es, the voting age being 21 
for the Si‘jm and 30 for the Senate. There are two chambers, a 
Diet (vSejin) and a Senate, both elected hy general suffrage on the system 
of proportional representation. The President {Prezydent B::ecz^ospoUtej) 
convencM, opens, prorogues and closes the Sejm. By an amendment to the 
Constitution introduced in July 1926, the Piesident is empowered to dissolve 
the Sejm on the advice of the Cabinet, and to issue decrees with the force of 
law heiwocu the <lissolution of one Parliament and the meeting of the next, 
the cUictions for which must be held within ninety days, it is the President's 
dut*y to convene the Sejm for an ordinary session each year before the 
month of November. By the revised Constitution of July 1926, the Budget 
can only be discussed in the .Sejm from September to January, and if it is not 
])assed by the latter date, the proposals ol the Government come auto- 
matically into force. The President is the Supreme Conimancler of the 
army, except in time of war. He is olccted for a term of seven years by 
the Diet and Senate united in a National Assembly, He can make treaties 
with foreign Powers. In the case of the President's death, his duties are 
to bo fL3,sum(id by the Speaker of the House. Any Polish citizen of 41 years 
of age may he elected President. The President is not responsible either 
X>olitic.ally or ijorsonally, and therefore all bis acts must be countersigned by 
a Minister. Freedom of conscience is granted to all citizens ; and all 
citizens are equal before the law Every citizen also has the right of 
preserving his nationality and developing his mother tongue. 

The law of July 28, 1922, divides Poland into 64 electoral districts, 
returning altogether 444 deputies for the Sejm, and 111 for the Senate. At 
the elections hold on March 4 and 13, 1928, the following parties were 
roi.urued; — Lower House; Government Lists, 111; Right Block, 80; 
Christian Democrats and Piast, 28 ; Korfanty (Silesia), 8 ; National Labour, 
8; Socialists, 61 ; Radical Peasant Parties, 65; Communists, 7 ; National 
Minorities, 72 ; Unclassified, 7. 

Senate : Government Lists, 49 ; Eight Block, 9 ; OhTistiau Democrats 
(Piast), 6 ; Korfanti (Silesia) 1 ; National Labour, 2 ; Socialists, 10 ; Radical 
l?easant Parties, 10; National Minorities, 24. 

The Executive, called the Council of Ministers {MaM Mimstr6w)^ consists 
(October 2, 1926) of the following departments : — . 

Premur and Minister of Wwt . — Joseph PilsudsJcL 
Deputy Prime Ministar , — Oasimir Bmtcl, 

M%niste^r of Forciph August ZaleskL 

Minister of Gabriel Ossechmoicz. 

Mini'itcr —Alexander Meyaztomicz. 

Minister of the Interior. -^tSlawoj ShladkowsH. 

Mmister if QtmtMrae and Eugene Kvfiatkowsld, 

Minister of Ayrimlturc . — Charles MiezabfdomJci. 

Minister of Agrarian iZc/onn.— Witold Stmiewicsi, 

Minister of GoinmmmaUom* — Viucnit JUrtmclci. 

Minister ^ md. Social Affairs, —Dr. JurJcictoiez. 

Minister ^ PuUio Andrew Mmtezewski, 

Mi7hister of ffkiVication,‘-^Dt, Gustaw Doktreki, 

Minister of and TeUp'affhs , — Bogustaw Micdzkiski, 
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Local Goternment. 

Thff^Polisli Constitution provides for the granting of a wide measure of 
autonomy to County Councils. The County of SUesia received a largo 
measure of autonomy by the constitutional law of July 15, 1920. The 
Silesian Sejm (Diet), elected in November, 1922, consists of 48 deputies, 
34 Polish and 14 German. The autonomous rights oi the Counties ot 
Lwdw, Tarnopol and Stanistawdw, were formulated in the law of September 
26, 1922. A uniform system for all the remaining Counties of Poland is in 
course of elaboration. . ™ .. 

By a law of July 31, 1924, the language rights of the Ruthcniaii, White 
Ruthenian and Lithuanian minorities were guaranteed. 


Area and Population. 

The territory of Poland comprises Congress Poland {i.e. Poland as de- 
limited and handed over to Russia by the Congress of Vienna, 1815), Galicia, 
the former Prussian Poland, Upper Silesia, and a portion of the Wilno (Vilna) 
territory. 

The Republic is divided into the City of Warsaw and 16 counties 
{wojewddztwo), subdivided into 277 districts {poidafy), and self-governing 
cities {miasta wydzielonc). It comprises an area of 388,390 sq. kilometres (or 
149,958 sq. miles), and a total population of 29,589,000. 

The Counties of the Polish Republic are divided into the following 
groups : (1) Central Counties, i.e, the ancient Congress Kingdom and the 
district of Bialystok (capital town Warsaw; oouutios . Warsaw, Lodz, 
Kielce, Lublin, and &alystok) ; (2) Eastern Counties (Wolyii, Polosio, 
Nowogrodek, and Wilno); these two groups of counties belonged to Russia ; 
(3) Meiidional Counties (Krakow, Lwow, Stanislawdw, and Tarnopol), 
which belonged to Austria ; (4) Western Ooitnties (Poznan, Pomorze, ami 
Silesia), whidi belonged to Germany, with the exception of TescJicn Silesia 
(Slash Cieszynski), which is a part of the County of Silesia, and till 1918 
belonged to Austria. 

The first census was taken in Poland on September 30, 1921, and the 
following table shows the area and population of the counties : — 


CoTiiity 

Area in sq. 
miles 

. 

Population 

(Census 

1921) 

County 

Area in sq. 
miles 

Population 

(COUHUH 

1921) 

City of Warsaw 

47 

986,713 

Pomorze . 

6,327 

935,643 

Warsaw . 

11,316 

2,112,798 

Cracow . 

6,737 

■1,992,8)0 

Lodz . 

7,349 

2,252,769 

liWUW 

10,434 

2,718,014 

Kielce 

9,987 

2,535,781 

StanislHwow . 

7,092 

1,339,191 

Lublin . 

12,031 

12,648 

2,087,951 

larnopol. 

0,270 

1,428,520 

Bialystok . 

l,301,sD8 

Silesia . 

1,633 

1,124,907 

Wilno 

JTowogrddek . 
Wolyn 

10,814 

9,065 

11,694 

1,005,565 

800,761 

1,437,569 

Census taken by 
military authori- 
ties . 


$18,525 

Polesie . 
Poznan . 

16,327 

10,242 

879,417 

1,967,865 

Total 

149,958 

27,176,717 


Population of principal towns (1921) : — 
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The following; table shows the distribution of the population (census 1 921) 
according to nationality — 


I 

Nal-ioualit-y j 

Oouiitics 

Central Plastorn Mon<lional 

Population 
ipi/istered 
by military 1 
Western anthonti(‘,s 

Total (in dud* 
ing pojtula- 
tion registered 
by military 
authorities) 

1 

Per 

cent. 

Polish 

l,4fi3,443 4,337,617 

3,187,044 285,812 

18,814,239 

69-2 

Hutheuian , 

65, S81) 1,140,047 3,670,750 

I 564 12,231 

3,808,431 

14-3 

Wluto-Uut.hf’T'um 

132,33.') 936,,'>.")0 103 

104 1,066 

1,060,237 

.3*0 

(joruiau 

170,307 36,107 :i0,47t) 

822,403 8il 

1,059,104 

3-9 

Jewish 

1,3112,600 370,10.3 436, «i0 

6,3.33 5,4Sl) 

3,110,448 

7*8 

<)t.h(‘r , 

83,204 173,004 4,634 

1 11,127 13,110 

236,281 

0-9 

Total 

1 

11,233,838 4,117,344 7,478,586 

4,028,47.5 318,525 

27,176,717 

100-0 


The population on January 1, 1927, was estimated at 29,589,000. 

^riio (lensity of population is 182 to the square mile. Ratio of males 
to fenialoa (1921) 100 to 107. Of the total population 25 per cent, is urban ; 
in agricultiiro and forestry, 64*3 per cent. ; in mining and industry, 14*9 
per coni,. ; in trade- and transportation, 9*5 per cent. ; in public service and 
other occupations, IJ *3 per cent. 

Kmigiution in 192(1, 167,509 including: to France, 68,704 ; to the TTnited 
Statc.s, 8,249 ; to Argentina, 11,435 ; to Canada, 15,810 ; to Palestine, 6,840. 
The Folifili pfqmlation in America is estimated to bo 3,000,000. 

Eeligion. 

The great majority of the population profess the Roman Catholic faith, but 
there is no cstablishc'd church in Poland and all denoniinatious enjoy equal 
rights, though Article 117 of the Constitution declares Roman Catholicism 
to bo the dominant religion. 

According to the Census of 1921 there were in Poland 17,365,350 (63*8 
])or cent.) Roman Catholics: 3,031,059 (11 2 per cent.) Greek Catholics; 
2,846,855 (10*5 i>cr cent.) Russian Orthodox; 2,845,364 (10*5 per cent.) 
Jews; 1,0(12,216 (3*7 per cent.) Protestants; and 85,873 (0 3 percent.) 
others. 

According to the Concordat between Poland and the Vatican, concluded 
in 1924, Poland is divided into 22 Dioceses, with 2 cardinals, 4 archbishops, 
14 bishops, and 16 sulfragan bishops. Tho Archbishop of Gneson is the first 
0(‘.clcsiastic in Poland. 'Pho Greek Catholic Church has an Archbishopric in 
Lemberg and two Hisho pries, Przomysl and Stanislawow. Since 1^22 there 
is an Exarchate of the Russian Ortlmdox Church in "Warsaw. The Armenian 
Catholic. Ohurcli has an Arcdibiahoprie in Lwow. 

Tho Roman Catholic (Jhurch has 5,965 (duirchos and 8,373 priests ; the 
Greek Catholic ('hurcdi, 3,270 churches and 2,144 priests; the Greek 
Orthodox Ohur<*.h, 494 churches ; tho Armenian Church, 12 cliurchos and 27 
priests ; the Protestants, 604 churches and 590 ministois. 

Instruction. 

All education is free, and elementary education is comxmlsory. The follow- 
ing statistics are for the Ropublio Elementary schools (1926-27), 26,775, 
with 69,360 teachers and 3,365,235 pupils. Secondary schools (1926-26), 
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780, with 14,733 teachers and 216,552 pupils. There were also 195 colleges 
for teafters with 1,931 teachers and 34,437 pupils, and 860 technical and 

professional schools with 110,000 pupils. , . ... 

The following table gives particulars as to the various Polish universities 
and high schools during the year 1925-26 : — 



Number of Tea- 

Number of Students 

University & year of foundation. 

cliers, Lecturers 
not included 





Men 

Women 

Total 

University of Warsaw (1816) 

106 

6,400 

3,137 

8,r):i7 

University of Cracow (1364) 

107 

4,276 

1,481 

5,706 

University of Lwow (1661) . 

92 

4,407 

1,645 

(5,062 

University of Posen (1903) . 

102 

2,985 

2,45; » 

640 

University of Wilno (1678) . 

82 

1,735 

i V I 

2,60(> 

University of Lublin (1919) . 

172 

209 

10(5 

315 

Polytechnic of Warsaw (1824) . 

01 

3,601 

198 

3,799 

Polytefhnic of Lwow (1844) . 

64 

2,010 

91 

2,101 

Agricultural Academy (1919) 

23 

669 

180 

889 

Mining Abademy in Cracow (1919) 

22 

470 

— 

470 

Academy of Arts (1818) 

14 

138 

39 

177 

Veterinary Academy (1818) . 

11 

295 

3 

208 

Dental Academy (1918) 

2 

56 

284 

840 

Academy of Commerce in Warsaw 

(1906) 

Academ^ of Commerce in Lwow 

16 

1,216 

344 

1,669 

109 

(1922) 

— 

197 

‘2 

707 

Pree University (1905) . 

76 

449 

25S 

Total 

960 

27,571 

9,019 

86,690 


Justice and Crime. 

Each of the three component parts of Poland still has its sepamte 
judiciary organisations. The unification of the courts of justice is heing 
worked out by the Codification. Commis'i»ion appointed in November, 1919. 

The highest court in Poland, with 4 judges sitting, is the Supreme Court 
in Warsaw, divided into 4 chambers : 1. Civil ; 2. Criminal (both for Con- 
gress Poland) ; 3. Civil and Criminal for Galicia ; and 4. Civil and Criminal 
for former Prussian Poland. It has 54 judges and 21 public prosecutors. 

The lowest courts in Poland are District Courts [Sady ^owiatoioe) and 
Courts of Peace (Sady jookoju) Courts of the second instance are the County 
Courts [tiady okregowe), and of the third instance Ooiu’ts of Appeal {ISady 
apelaoyjne). 

In 1925 there were eight circuits, each with a Court of Appeal (in 
Warsaw,^ Lublin, Wilno, Cracow, Lemberg, Posen, Katowice, and Thorn). 
In the eight Appeal Courts there were 156 judges and 35 public prosecutors, 
in the 61 County Courts there were 1,027 judges and 320 public prosecutors, 
and in the 679 Courts of Peace (District Courts) there were 1,681 judges. 

Pauperism and Old Age Pemsions. 

In the respective provinces of the Polish Republic there are still the same 
regulations and the same institutions as before the war in Russia, Prussia 
and Austria. 

Them are numerous private charitable institutions, such as asylumfe 
for aged and infirm, creches for children, workhouses, eating houses fot 
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poor, etc. , all ov(*r tlie «‘ouu Lvy. In the Grand Dnchy of Poson, West Prussia, 
East Prussia and Silesia every inhabitant m distress must be f^lieved 

by the couiinuno in which lie becomes destitute ; the costs are defrayed from 
the tunds of the CAonniuno to which he belongs. Tn Galicia the funds for 
the HU])f>ort/of the poor arc derived IVoiii ondowmentH, voluntary contributions, 
etc.; if tliese funds are iiisutliciciit the conmmnc to which the destitute belongs 
must make provision, lu the King^loin ot Poland the care for the poor is left 
entindy to private charity ; in tias^js of hospital treatment the commune to 
which the patient belonged was obliged to rofuucl the costs. 

Insuruiu’o in (!as<*. of sickness has been widened and unified by the law of 
May 39, 1920. It extends the obligathm of insurance to all persons 
bidonging to the wagu-carniiig classes and establishes a uniform oiganisation 
of Sickness-] nauramje Oilicois in every distiict. 

On July 1, 1927, there were 283 insurance funds, with 2,260.700 
obligatorily insured persons, 2,320 voluntarily insured, and 2,933j200 
inonibcrs of lainilies obligatorily insured. 1’ho contributions amounted in 
1926 to 101,785,000 zlotys ; ot tfiat sum 95,267,000 zlotys wure ex}>ended on 
medi<ial assistance an<l 38,650,090 zlotys on the inonelaTy grants. Insurthce 
against accidents is not yet unific«l. The total number ot insured persons 
amounted in 1926 to 2,600,000. In 192(>, 65,000 pensiotis were paid, with a 
total of 18,000,000 zlotys. Unemployment inautanco was unified by the 
law of July 38, 3924. In June 1927, 24,758 persons obtained unem- 
ployment benefit and 62,404 immeniate assistance. Invalidity, old age 
and survivors insurance in 1926, \vil3i 129,400 pensions, and the insurance 
of non -manual workers in private omplovments with 75,600 are not yet 
unified, and schemes exist only iu parts of the State. 

Finance. 


Uudgot estimates for five years, in millions of zlotys. 


- 

1024 

wzr, \ 

1025 

1927-281 

1928-29 a 

Rovonuo • • 

lilxpoudituro 

1,703*0 

1,806*2 

l,90fi*7 

1,990*5 

2635*0 

1,55S*3 

1,973*4 

1,802*0 

1,978*4 

2476*0 


3 JEfitimatvB. 3 Ro vised EBtlinatos. 


The principal items of expenditure for 1928-29 are (in thousand zlotys) : 
Ministry of War, 689,439; education, 841,848 ; debt semce, 204,796 ; 
Health Insurance, 111,618. 

'Phe national indebtedness of Poland consists of internal and external 
debts. On .lanuary 1, 1928, the total internal debt amounted to 293,900,000 
zlotys, and the external debt to 3,587,078,060 zlotys. The external debt 
oomt'tised (in zlotys) • United StaWs, 2,654,018,000 ; Great Britain, 
206,678 000 ; France, 377,876,000 ; Italy, 207,971,000 ; Norway, 46,606.000 ; 
other countries, 44,035,000. At the same date obligations due to the 
execution of the Protocol of Insbnick amounted to 825, 186, 000 zlotys. 


Defence. 

Every able-bodied Polish subject is, according to the law of May 2$, 1924, 
liable to serve in the army between the ages of 21 and 40. The duration 
of service is twenty years. Service in the active army is for two years. 
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The nieu then pass to the reserve, in which they remain for 18 years. At the 
age ofTorty they join the territorial army, in which they remain for 10 years. 

In times of pea.-e the Chief Command of the armed forces is exercised by 
the President of the Republic through the Minister of Military Adairs. 
The permanent collaborator of the latter is, in conformity with the I.aw of 
August 6, 1926, the Inspector General of the armed forces, who in ca.se of 
war takes over the Chief Command General questions ivlating to prepara- 
tions tor the defence of the country are examined by the Committee ot 
National Defence, which, in virtue of the Law of October 25, 1920, is pre- 
sided over by the President of the Republic. Membci’s of this Committeo 
are, the Prime Minister, the Minister of Military Affairs, the Minister ol the 
Interior, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Minister of Finances and the 
Inspector General of the armed force. 

The country is divided into 1 0 General Military Districts : AVarsaw, Lublin, 
Torun, Lodz, Cracow, Lemberg, Posen, Grodno, Brzesc, and l^rzcmysl. The 
strength of the army in 1927 was 18,292 officers and 272,308 other ranks 
organised as follows : — 


- 

Divisions 

Brigades 

Cfi 

i 

tX) 

a> 

Battalions 

Groups 

tn 

a 

1 

1 

m 

V 

O' 

g 

1 

m 

M 

V 

tl 

CIS 

In fin try . 

30 


H 

270 

■ 

— 

1,080 

. 

Tanks . 

— 

— 


8 


_ 

0 

— 

Cavalry , 

4 

17 

40 



200 

— 

— 

Artillery:— 

Field . 




40 

■ 

lliO 

■■ 

. 

300 

Horse . 

— 


— 


13 


.... 

3l> 

Heavy . 

— 

— 

1 


3 



2-1 

Anti Air-Craft , 

— 


— 


.... 

... 

_ 

10 

Engineers . 

— 

— 

15 

28 

— 


84 

« 

Menii’al . 

— 

— 


10 

— 


20 


Aviation , . ! 

— 

— 

C 

— . 

18 

30 

— 1 

— 

Train 

— 


— 


10 

10 

— 



The air personnel consists of 6,510 officers and men, and the number of 
aeroplanes in 1926 was 660. There are, in addition, police and custonis 
forces amounting to 52,640 men. The mobilisable strci gtli of the araiy is 
approximately 1,200,000 men. The military budget for 1926 was 84*3 
million zlotys. 

There are the following fortresses in Poland : in the west, Thoni and 
Posen ; in the south, Cracow and Przemysl and armed camps ; in the east, 
Brest Litowsk, Grodno, Osowiec ; in the interior, Warsaw, MotUin, Dci>lin. 

Poland maintains on the Vistula 12 small gunboats, and two sca-gc.ing 
gunboats, Pilsudski and Bailer, 500 tons, have been built in Finland, 'rhere 
are also 1 surveying vessel, 1 armed transport, 4 niine-swecpors, and 6 ex- 
German torpedo-boats for polio#* service. Two destroyers and 3 submariuoH 
are under construction in French yards. 


Production and Industry. 

AgriciiZtuTe,—Po\BJidi is essentially an agricultural country. The follow- 
ing table shows the area and yield of the principal crops for two years 
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Area (acres). 

Yield (metric ^ns). 

Orops. 




-- - 


19-Jt) 

1027 

1020 

1927 

Wheat 

2,718,0‘‘7 

2,812,527 

1,281,310 

1,078,300 

Hye 

n,l) 12,175 

12 , 070 , ms 

5,011,420 

5,711,200 

ISiivley 

:i,o-n>,844 

3,01)1 .208 

1,554,590 

1,489,000 

< )fU s 


0,471,805 

3,040,700 

2,814.300 

VotaUv'S 

,*>,881,070 

5,042,983 

24,878,020 

24,789,900 

iSugar IkM't 

450,990 

490,103 

3,724,880 

4,113,300 


Oilier important evops arc licmp, hops ami chicory. 

On July il), 1020. a law was passed by the Sejm limiting the size of the 
larger estates ami of holdings situated in the ncighhoiirhood of large to'wns. 
Tlio inaxiimmi has been fixed at tJO hectares (about 150 acres) for estates 
situated inimlustrial districts, at 400 lioctares (about 1,000 acres) for Posen, 
Podolia, Volhynia, &c., and at 180 hoc.tares (about 450 acres) for the other 
parts of the Polish Republic. In 1927, 2,567 properties with an area of 
1,2111,205 hcctiircs acres), wore ]>arcellcil out. 

The forest area of Poland is 8.043,762 hectares (2*2,323,630 acres), of 
which 2,833.406 hectares (7,058,516 acres) hchmg to the State, and 
4,199,3;)7 hectares (10,498,34*2 acres) to private owners. 

On O(d,ohcr 1, 1921, Poland possessed 3,201,166 horses, 7,894,586 cattle, 
2,178,216 shoq), and 5,170,612 pigs. 

There arc eigl-t. industrial centres in Poland, viz., "Warsaw, 
Lodz, (Irncow, Dabrowa, Katowice, Bialystock, Cze.stochowa and Drohobyez. 

Ill the textile industry on October 1, 1927, there were 2,473,192 spindles 
and 39,703 looms in the inanufactnro of cotton, and 732.368 spindles and 
2,752 looms in the mamifacturo of w'ool. Other important indusmes are 
paper manufactures of various kinds, chemicals, timber, iron and oil 
refining. This latter industry is of increasing importance. In 1926, there 
wore 29 robtieries employing on an average 5,750 workmen, and producing 
709,963 tons of refined products, of wdiich kerosene amounted to 233,596 
toms, and lubricating oils, to 103,379 tons. There were in 1925-26, 72 sugar 
relinorios in Poland, producing 521,000 tons of sugar, and in 1926-27, 71 
rotinories producing 517,000 tons. 

— 'I'lio following table shows the outimfc of the more important 
minerals for three years (in metric tons) : — 


I’rcxlnct 

1924 

1925 

1026 

BitummouH coal 

32,280 482 

20,081,327 

35,747,318 

hipnto 

88, 038 

05,675 

7H,02C) 

Crude petrolouin ... * 

770,792 

811,928 

790,082 

Naniral gns 

437,043 1 

535 0101 

481,3071 

iSalt . 

275,2<)tJ 

330,029 

339,418 

Pei, ash ...... 

81,420 

178,803 

207,089 

Iron ore 

,334.341 

314,060 

327,471 

iStccl . .... 

079,284 

702.303 

788,423 

>IlllO . ‘ 

93 08H 

114,330 

123,741 


i 111 thouaan(l.s of cubic metres. 


The supply of salt is said to be neaidy inexhaustible. 
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Commerce. 


Traae for five years {in 1,000 gold-zlotvs) 



1923 1 

1 1924 I 

1925 

1026 

1927 

Imports . * • 
Exports . . . 

1,116 482 

1 1,478,631 ’ 

1,602,823 

1 800,220 

1,0*0,530 

1,195,587 

1,265,805 

1,272,072 

1 l,Sn0,0l7 

1,450,379 


The principal articles of trade in 1927 were as Follows;— 


Imports 

Metric 

tuns 

1,000 fciOld- 
zlotys 

Exports 

Metric 

tons 

1,000 gtild- 
zlotys 

Com . . . 


586,656 

148,675 

Barley . 

63,085 

15,525 

Rice 


69,518 

28,086 

Sugar 

202,27f> 

75,821 

Tea. coffee and cocoa 

14,492 

88,730 

Sldfltii 9 • • 

27,614 

38,014 

Fish and herrings 


82,724 

31,777 

Butter . 

7,370 

22,900 

Edihle oils 


20,010 

34,340 

Eggs . 

05,590 

97,271 

Tobacco . 


15,289 

19,468 

Hops 

1,740 

10,875 

Hides and leather 


27.421 

88,490 

1- odder , 

285,572 

.39,989 

Ores. 


1,015,590 

54,174 

Pigs 

771,418 = 

97,532 

R» bber . . 

* 

3,8 1 S 

25,466 

Other animals 

1,032,852 

13,820 

Chemicals 


648,885 

15S;40G 

Timber 

0,420,4 <9 

308,412 

Metals and metal 



PJatits and seeds 

87,111 

,89,303 

goods . • 


542,488 

108,311 

Coal and coke 

11,22(1,040 

201.938 

Machinery • 


60,666 

130,990 

Petroleum products. 

278,432 

55,344 

Blecincal wares 


16,270 

42,636 

Cheuiicals , 

124,243 

23,488 

Vehicles • • 


n,141 

88,849 

Zinc and zinc sheets 

140,008 

105,548 

Paper • 


81,788 

44,551 

Other metals' • 

199,970 

68,924 

Jute , 


22,569 

18,890 

Textiles . 

30,011 

80,082 

Cotton . 


79,895 

170,687 




"Vf ool ■ • 


19,834 

116,291 




Textile yams , 


6,048 

66.616 




Textile fabrics , 


2,806 

49,215 





^ luclading (lacliiuery, veliicles, electrical wares and appliances. 
2 Number of pigs. 


The trade was distributed in the main, in the 2 years shown, as follows 
(in 1,000 gold-zlotys) : — 


Country 

Imports from 

Expoits to 

1920 

1927 

1920 

330,525 

8,664 

2i'3,338 

134,076 

115,451 

47,140 

25,696 

34,993 

41,004 

41,931 

1927 

Germany , . . , 

Ilnited States 

TJniteil Kingdom and Ireland 
Austria .... 

Czechoslovakia , 

France .... 

Italy ..... 
Belidum .... 
Netherlands 

Human ra .... 

211,632 

155,766 

98,364 

60,901 

44,746 

66,572 

42,293 

13,139 

40,002 

7,814 

381,501 

193,090 

143,418 

101,364 

88,025 

114,,H63 

43,880 

23,095 

64,252 

38,018 

425,879 

9,646 

105,171 

146, oor 
132,025 
23,157 
28,785 
81,840 
43,053 
38,018 


Total trade between Poland (including Danzig) and the United Kingdom 
for four years (according to Board of Trade Returns) were: — 



1924 

1925 

1026 

11)27 

Imports flrom Poland into the United 
Kingdom • . . ’ . 

Imports to Poland from the United 

& 

£ 


£, 

8,319,739 

6,164,920 

8,626,262 

8,009,537 

Kingdom • . , . , 

3,500,429 ! 

3,711,600 

_^2,471,430 

5,815,508 
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Internal Commumoations. 

P(»ln,n(l has 30,070 miles of road. Of navipjable waterways Polffnd has 

I, 375 miles, of which 298 miles are accessible for vessels of over 400 tons. 

On December 31, 192(», there were 16,709 miles of railways open for traffic 
in th(‘ Republic. Of ibis total, 10,658 miles were main line, 4,587 miles 
branch line, and 1,4(M miles Opciatinj; revenue was 1,118,401,102 

zloty, and expemsos 997,843,814 zloty. All the lines are property of the 
tSt.ate. 

At the end of 1926 there wore in Poland 1,671 post offices, and 2,326 
postal a'r(*noi<*,.s, 3,876 tcl<‘.gra])h stations, and 1,967 telephone exchanges 
with 131,957 instruments, 'i'ho length of telegraph lines was 20,459 
miles, of telephone lines 12,353 miles local, and 27,999 miles inter-urban. 
In 1926 the following iiostal deliveries were ellected : 736,121,948 letters, 

II, 424.574 parcels, 184,817,052 newsjiapers, and 17,029,898 money orders. 
33,213,718 telegrams wore sent, and there were 577,688,653 telephone calls. 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The Free City of Danzig is Poland’s chief seaport. A groat harbour is 
also being built in (hlyuia. 

The prograniiuo for Poland’s commercial doet as approved by Parliament, 
provi(l(^s for 220,000 gross tons, including 20 vessids of 8,000 tons each and 
io vessels of 3,000 tons cac.h, besides other smaller vessels for coast traffic. 
Five <*!irgo vessels were ac<piired in 1926 to form the nucleus of a merchant 
marine. ' 


Money and Credit. 

The Polish national currency is the zloty^ sxxbdividod into 100 grosz. 
This currency was put into circulation on May i, 1924, being then equivalept, 
to the gold franc. The monetary reform of October 13, 1927, changed the 
gold contents, defining 1 Ulg. line gold 5= 6, 924 '44 zlotys. Gold coins, of 
the m5W coinage (October, 1927), are of 100, 50, and 25 zloty (called a 
dukat) ; silver coins of 5 and 2 zloty ; nickel coins of 1 zloty, 60, 20 and 
10 grosz ; and bronze coins of 5, 2 and 1 grosz. 

The Bank of Poland, created by Act of Parliament, opened its doors on 
April 28, 1924. The Hank is a joint stock company with a capital of 
160,000,000 zlotys. The Bank enjoys for a period, to Dec. 31, 1944, the sole 
privilege of iiott*. issue. Bank notes in denominations of 10, 20, 60, 100 
and 600 zlotys are in circulation. The notes issued by the Bank, and the 
deposits must be covered by 40 per esewt. In case of a lower cover, the Bank 
luis to pay a «pe<jial tax, which rises in proportion as tho cover falls. At 
present the Bank is obliged to redeem banknotes in gold coin or in foreign 
currencies convertible into gold, where tho sum presented for exchange 
eatcepds 20 000 zlotys. 

The amount of money in circulation (Deeembor 81, 1927) was 1,312,457,42!2 
zlotys, consisting of 1,003,027,699 zlotys in the Bank of Poland notes, 
142,823,626 zlotys in metallic cmrency, and 167,006,207 zlotys in treasury 
notes. In accordance with the Act of October 13, 1927, the Ti’easury notes 
are totally withdrawn from oiniulation and arc replaced by the Bank of 
Poland notes and motani(‘. currency. 

On July 1, 1926, there wore 82 lirincipal banks in Poland,, with a capital 
of 178,612,000 zlotys, and deposits amounting to 386,874,000 zloty. 

The weight.s and measures are those of the metric system. 
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Biplomatic and Consular Bepresentatives. 

• 1. Of Poland in Great Britain. 

Enwy and Minister. — Constantine Skirmunt. (Appointed October 18, 
1922.) 

Counsellor. — Count Stanislas Loi^. 

First Secretary. — Jan Wszelaki. 

Second Secretary. — Boleslas Bie^a. 

hUlitary Attache. — Commandant Count Roman Michalowski. 

Commercial Counsellor. — Alphonse Poklewski-Koziell. 

CoTurul- General. — Casimir Komierowski. 

2. Of Great Britain in Poland. 

Enroy and Minister. — The Hon. Sir William A. P. Erskino, K.C. M.G., 
M.V.O. Appointed (January 1, 1928.) 

Secretaries. — R. W. A. Deeper, C.B. E , and H. A. Clarke. 

Naval Attachi. — Commander G. S. P. Nash, D.S.O., R.N. 

Military AitachL — Major 0. E. D. Bridge, D.S.O., M.C. 

Commercial Secretary. — Richard Kimens, C.M.G. 

Consul at IVarsaw. — F. Savery, O.B.E. 

There are consular representatives at Lemberg, Borislav, Katowice, Lodz 
and Posen. 


Statistical and other Books of Beference concerning Poland. 

Official Publications. 

Annuaire Statisqvie de la Republique Polonaise. (First year, 1921.) Warsaw, Annual. 
Statystyka Polski (Statistiqae de la Pologne). Warsaw. 

Miesiecznik ^tatystyezny (Revue Mensuelle de Statistique). Warsaw. 

Statystyka Pracy (Statistique du Travail) Warsaw. 

Miesieezne sprawozdauia nandlu zagraniezne^o (Rapports Monsucls du (Juinnuiicu 
Etranger). Warsaw 

Monitor Po/afci (Official Daily). Warsaw. Official Joxumals of each of the MmistriCH. 
Poland; Russian Poland; Prussian Poland; Austrian Poland, (Handbooks prepared 
under the dirf-ction of the Historical Section of the For^^ign Office.) London, 1920. 

Polska w Cyfrach. Statistical sketch of Poland. Lemberg 1927. 


Non-Official, 


Periodic Reports of the Department of Overseas Trade. On the Industrial, Oonimercial 
and Financial situation. 

The Polisn Handbook. London, 1926. 

Ethnographischer Bilderatlas von Polen. (Illustrations.) Berlin, 1918. 

The Polish Cartographical Quarterly Review (m Polish). Lwow. 

Baerl&in (H.), Over the Hills of Ruthenia London, 1928. 

BortobzewiGz (J.), La Pologne. Pans, 1918. 

Baaewicz (J. M.), Atlas Historyczny Polski. Warsaw, 1920. 

Benson (B. F.), The White Eagle of Poland. Loudon, 1919. 

Boswell (A. Bruce), Poland and the Poles. London, 1920. 

Brandes (Q,), Poland: A Study of the Land, People, and Literature. London, 1908. 
Buyiels (Vlodimir), La Pologne et les Polonais. Paris, 1920. 

Bujak (Francis), Poland's Economic Development (translated from the Polish). Cracow. 

1 ClOfi ' * 


CwikHnsH (L.), Das Kdnigreich Polen vox dem Kriege, 1815-1014 Vienna, 1917. 
DybosU (R,), Outlines of Polish History. London, 1925.-“Poland, Old and New, 
London, 192Q. 

BversUy (Lord), The Partitions of Poland. London, 1916. 

FreHich lita bases de I’lnddpendance 6conomiquede la Pologne. Paris. 1017— ' 
Structure natlonale de la Pologne. Neufchatel, 1918 

Gardner (M.), Poland. A Study in National Idealism. London, 1916. 

Otappin (H.), Histoire de Pologne de ses origines i 1922. Paris, 1924 
Goodhart (Arthur L.), Poland and the Minority Races. London, 1920, 

Barley (J. H ), Poland Past and Present. London, 1917. 

HiZl (Ninian), Poland and the Polish Question. London, 1916. 
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Kozicki (S.), La PoloKno depuis le Congros de Vienna. Paris, 1916. 

Krzi/sanoniBki A).), and Kummanieeki (K.), Statystyka PolskL Cracow, 1915. 
Z«aa#T(B.), ba Question Polono-Juive. Paris, 1916. 

Ljoml (G.) and Ik^J) iulf*'s (P.), La Pologne au Travail, Paris, 1925. 

((}.), Polo;-;ne. Pans, 1925. 

Lrtoimkt- Kot'win (II. E.), The Political History of Poland. New York, 1917. 

E. A.), Sketches in Poland. London, 1915. 

Lord (R. 11 ), The Second Partition of Poland. London, 1916. 

MorfiU (W. U.), Poland. In Story of the Nations Series. London, 1893. 

Nalk 0 mki (W.), La Pologne, entite gdographiqiio. Paris, 1926. 

Oriowiez (Dr. M.), Poland and its Curiosities. (A Tourist’s Guide.) Warsaw, 1927. 
Orim, (dulia S.), A Brief History of Poland. London, 1919. 
rtuHipit (Charles), The New Poland, London. 1922. 

PfD«(E.), Editor, Poland (au authorised English version of ' Petite Encyclop6die po- 
lonaise’). London, 1919. 

Poaner (StAntslas), La Pologne d'Hier et do Domain. Paris, 1918. 

Potocki(A.), La Pologne contemporairo. Pajis, 1910. 

Komtr (E. von), Goograi>lu.sch-8lati8ti8cho.s Atlas von Polen. Cracow, 1016. 
noth (Paul), Dio EntHtohung doa polnischen Staates. Berlin, 1026. 

/'„?/»«/ i (A.), Poland and Peace. London, 1928. 
i^hirinAki (Ij.), Die wirtachattliche Lage und Ziukunft der Bepublik Polen. Berlin, 1022 
Tcnvaiit (A. E.), Studios in Polish Life and History. London, 1924. 

Thomas (W. J.), and ZnaniocJci (F.), The Polish Peasant in Europe and America : Mono* 

n di of an Immigrant Group. Vols. I.-V. London, 1918. 

Valmzemki(K.)t Poland the Unknown. London, 1919. 

Whitt on (F. E,), A History of Poland. London, 1917. 

Wmtlerlxch (E,), Handbuch von Polen. Berlin, 1918.— Geographij^cher Bildatlason 
von Polen. Berlin, 1917 

Zivier (K,), Polen, Gotha, 1917. 


PORTUGAL. 

(Republic A Pobtuguesa.) 

Portugal has boon an independent State since the twelfth century ; until 
1910 it. was a monarchy. The last King was Manoel II. of the house of 
Bragam^a-Oohurg, born November 15, 1889, younger son of King Carlos I. 
and Queen Mary Am61io, daughter of Philippe Count of Paris. Manoel II. 
HUccoodod to the throne on the assassination of his father and elder brother, 
Prince Luiz Philip, February 1, 1908. On October 6, 1910, the republic 
was proclaimed, after a short revolution, and a provisional government 
establislied with Dr. Thoophilo Braga as the Provisional President (October 
6, 1910, to Augihst 24, 1911). The first President of the Republic was Dr. 
Manoel do Amaga (August 24, 1911, to May 27, 1916). 

On August 20th, 1911, a now constitution was adopted, piis provides 
that there shall bo two Chambers. In the first, which is called the 
National Council, the members (164) shall bo elected by dii’ect suffrage 
for three years. The Second or Uiiper Chamber (71 members) shall bo 
olectod by all tho Municipal Councils, and shall be renewable half at a 
time every throe years. The President of the Republic is elected by both 
Chanibors with a mandate for four years, but ho cannob be rc-elocted. Tho 
President must lie at least 35 years of ago. He appoints . Ministers, but 
these arc rc.sponaible to Parliament. The President may not be present 
in the Chambers at debates. He is to receive a yearly salary of 4,000^., 
with 1,300^. for allowances, or a total of 6,8002. yearly. The Constitution 
may bo revised every ten years. 

The Powers formally recognised the Republic on September 11, 1911. 

PTCsident of the JRepuhlio "Genoml Antonio Oscar de Fragoao 

Otmnonc^, (Appointed December, 1926). 
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State of Parties at the elections held on November 8, 1925 : 

Senate. — 41 Democrats ; 9 Nationalists ; 20 others ; total 70. 

Deputies.— 84 Democrats ; 23 Nationalists ; 63 others ; total 160. 

The Cabinet, which was formed on July 9, 1926, and reconstructed on 
August 26, 1927, is as follows : — 

Prime Mimster, — Grcneral Antonio Oscar de Fragoso CarmoiM, 

Minister of the Interior. — Jose Vicente de Freitas, 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. — Antonio Maria de PeUe^iroiirt llodngnvs. 
Minister o/ —General Joao Jose Sinel t?c! Oordes. 

Minister of Justice. — Dr. Manuel Bodrigues^ Junior. 

Minister of War. — Abilio Augusto Valdez de Passes t Smtsa. 

Minister of Marine. — Commander Agnolo Portcla. 

Minister for the Colonies. — Artur Ivens Ferraz, 

Minister of Instruction. — Jose Alfredo Mendcs de Magalhdcs. 

Minister of Commerce and Communicatiom.'^AMxQ^o Augusto de Oliveira 
Machade e Costa. 

Minister of Agrieulture.-^Gcon&c^X Felisberto Alves Pedrosa, 

Area and Population. 

Area and population at the Census of December 1, 1920. The Azores 
(3 districts) and Madeira (1 district), are regarded as an integral part of th(» 
Republic. 



Area in 
sq. miles 

Population 

Per 

Provinces and Districts 

1911 

1920 

sq. mile 
1920 

Entre Minho-e-Douro 

Viana do Oastelo .... 

Braga 

P6rto 

867 

1,040 

803 

227,420 

882,461 

679,978 

226,0il> 

376,141 

702,274 

263 ’S 
301 *7 
780'4 

Tras-os-Montes : — 

Vila Real 

Bragan^'a 

2,790 

1,289,859 

1,304,461 

4(57 ‘6 

1,660 

2,518 

246,687 

192,183 

285,409 

170,302 

142-8 

07*7 

Beira 

Aveiro 

Viseu 

Coimbra 

Guarda ...... 

Oastelo Branco .... 

4,163 

487,820 

405,801 

97-5 

1,065 

1,937 

1,508 

2,116 

2,682 

880,248 

416,860 

860,056 

271,816 

241,609 

344,178 

404,864 

363,121 

266,243 

239,167 

323-2 

209-0 

234-2 

121-1 

92-6 

Bstremadura 

Leiria 

Santar6m 

Lisbon 

9,208 

1,626,484 

1,697,573 

173-5 

1,817 

2,655 

8,065 

262,658 1 

322,753 

863,416 

. 279,124 
332,012 
088,568 

211-9 

129-9 

304*6 

AlemteJo ?— 

Portalegre 

Evora 

Beja 

6,937 

2,406 

2,856 

3,958 

1,438,726 

141,778 

144,307 

192,400 

1,644,704 

147,398 

153,239 

200,616 

222-7 

61-3 

63*9 

60-6 


9,219 

478,584 

601,262 

64-6 
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Prn via cen anil Districts 

Aiea in 
KU. miles 

Population 


1011 

1020 

sq, mile 
1020 

Algarve (Karo) 

1,937 

274,122 

268,294 

138*6 

Total Continent , 
l.slands 

34,254 

5,645,596 

6,621,077 

164*3 

Azores 

922 

243,61 3 

232,012 1 

251*6 

Madeira (Funchal) . . . . | 

314 ! 

160,777 

179,002 

570*0 

Total Islands ... 

1,23G 

413,300 

411,014 

33*2*6 

Grand total .... 

3,S400 

5,957,985 

6,032,901 

169 •{) 


In 1920 the pO])ulation consisted of 2,855,818 males and 3,177,173 
females, cv 111 females to every hundred males. Of the total population 
in 1920, 29,070 were foreigners. In 1924, the latest year for which vital 
statistics arc available, the movement of tho poi>ulation was : births, 210,830 
(108,045 males and 102,785 females); deaths, I27,li»8 (65,367 nialos and 
(U,77l femab'.a) ; stiU-born, 8,753. 

At a special census held in 1925, the pojmlation of Lisbon was 529,524 
and that of Oporto 215,625. Other jnincipal towns with their population in 
1920 (census) were: Hctubal, 37,074 ; Braga, 21,970; Coimbra, 20,841 ; 
Kvora, 16, M8 ; Covilhri, 14,049 ; Earo, 12,925 ; Tavira, 11,043 ; Portalegro, 
11,171; Avoiro, 10,357 ; Klvas, 11,747; Oaatelo Bianco, 10,486; Beja, 
10,521 ; Angra, do fforoismo (Azores), 10,057. 

The number of eiuigrants in 1924 was 29,710, of whom 14,964 went to 
Brazil, 1,058 to North Ainorica and 12,003 to European countries. 


Beligiozik 

There is fVecdom of worshin in Portugal ; tlio predominant faith is 
tho Roman Catholic. ^ Portugal, including tho Azoi-es and Madeira, is 
divided into tlirce ecclesiastical provinces, with their sees severally at Lisbon, 
Braga and Evora. The Archbishop of Lisbon (Patriarch since 1736) has seven 
suifra^ns, of %vhom only two are on the European mainland ; while tho 
Arcdibishop of Braga (the oldest see in Portugal) has live, and tho Archbishop 
of Evora two. The Azores, Madeira, and tho Portuguese colonial possessions 
of West Africa, continental and insular, with five episco])al sees, constitute 
part of the eccl(<siastical province of Lisbon. In East Africa tlioro is also 
the province of Mozambique. In Asia there is a province of Goa witlx four 
suffragan sees (Macao included). 

The total income of the upper hierarchy of tho Church is calculated to 
amount to 300,000 milreis. In 1900 the number of Protestants in Portugal 
was 4,491, and that of Jews 481. The liopubliean government has 
separated the Church from tho State, and State payments for the maintenance 
and expenses of worsliip have now ceased. The. conventual establishments 
of Portugal were suppressed by decree of May 28, 1834, and their property was 
confiscated for the benefit of the State, Notwithstanding, several estab- 
lishments of this nature were formed in later years ; they were suppressed 
by the provisional government, which enforced the law of 1884. 
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Instruction, 

Ac^rdinff to the census of 1920, 60*8 per cent, of the Portuguese nation 
are still unable to read or write. Primary education is compulsory, and is 
rigorously enforced by a decree of the Provisional Government of March 29, 
1911 In 1924-25 there were 6,850 public elementary schools, 33 secondary 
schools (with 11,304 pupils and 756 teachers, and 5 primary normal schools 
with 926 pupils and 89 teachers. For higher education there are 3 
Universities : at Lisbon (founded in 1858), Coimbra (founded 1290), and 
Oporto. In 1924-26 the number of students at the universities was: 
Lisbon, 1,699 ; Coimbra, 1,334 ; and Oporto, 976. The Technical School 
at Lisbon provides instruction in engineering, chemistry, &c. There are 
also special colleges for music and art (Lisbon and Oporto), commercial, 
agricultural and veterinary schools, a military academy at Lisbon, an\l a 

naval school. , i ^ 

In 1925 there were 471 newspapers and periodicals published in Portugal 
— 47 daily, 289 weekly and 135 monthly. 


Justice and Grime. 

The Republic is divided for judicial purposes into 194 comarcas ; in every 
comarca there is a court of first instance. There are three courts of a])])cal 
(Tribunaes deRelagSo) at Lisbon, Coimbra, and Oporto, and a Supreme Court 
in Lisbon. There are also 7 municipal and 936 district courts. 


Finance. 

The estimated revenue and expenditure for four years are shown as 
follows (in escudos) 



1924-25 

1925-20 

1926-27 

1927-28 

Revenue 

1,237,986,167 

1,306,193,612 

1,289,032,232 

1,421,093,1)21 

Expenditure 

1,824,188,863 

1,869,758,749 

1,665,804,830 

1,614,821,660 


On July 1, 1926, the external debt of Portugal was as follows New 
external 3 per cent, converted debt of 1902, 32,404,5342. ; ii per cent. 
State railway loan of 1912, 620,9602. ; total 83,026,4942. 

The internal debt on July 1, 1926, amounted to 4,330,020,296 escudos. 

Defence. 

Military service is compulsory for every citizen from 17 years of ago to 
45. The terms of service are 4 years in the Active Service, 16 years in tluj 
Active Reserve, and 5 years in the Territorial Reserve. The period for 
training in the army is 17 months. The recruits are enlisted twice a year, 
in May and November, 

Portugal and the adjacent islands are divided into 4 Military Regions ; 
Porto, Coimbra, Tomar and Evora, and 3 Military Governments : Lisbon, 
Azores and Madeira, including 22 recniiting and reserve distiicts. 

The total peace strength in 1927 was 4,768 officers and 31,778 other 
ranks, as follo’ws : — 
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Tlio Kujnthlicftii Guard conflista of 6 Infantry Battalions and 1 Cavalry 
the total number of men being 5,407. 

'fhe Fiacal Guard consists of 3 Battalions in the Continent and 4 
CompaiiieH in the Islands, and its strength is 5,486 men. 

The l^ort ugupse Army is armed with rillos, Manser- Vergueiro, 6*5 mm. 
and liOt'-KnrKdd ; Cavalry, Mannolioher, 6*6 mm. carbine ; Artillery, 7*5 cm. 
Schneid(‘r-( Anet. gun, 7*5 cm. Krnppsgun, 7 cm. Mountain Schneider- Cauet 
gun, 11*4 cm. Knglisli howitzer, 16’2 cm. Vickers howitzer and 16 cm. 
Schncidnr-nauot <lu Bocago. 

Tim navy of Portugal compri.ses 4 so-callod cruisers, Faaco da Oatm 
(<*,x-{ma8t detenco ironclad of 3,000 tons), Admnastor (1,757 tons) ; Mey^Mica 
and (Jarvalho Artmjo (1,200 tons — ox-Britiah sloops); a variety of gun- 
boats (mainly employed in Colonial waters), a mine-layer, 4 transports, the 
surveying vessel, 6 dc Outuhro (1,365 tons), 5 destroyers, 5 torpedo boats, 
4 submarines, 1 steamer for torpedo and mine service, a salvage vessel, and 
a sailing training ship. A naval flying service has been established. 

The naval pcrttOTmel is about 6,000. 

Production and Industry. 

Of the whole area of continental Portugal 26 *2 pox cent, is annually 
cultivated under cereals, pulso, pasture, etc. ; 3*6 per cent, is under vineyards ; 
3 *9 per cent under fruit trees ; 17*3 per cent, under forest ; 49*1 per cent, is 
waste* 

In 1025 the wheat crop was estimated at 1,411,902 bushels; maize, 
1,433,422 bushels; oats, 662,235 bushels; rye, 689,299 bushels; barley, 
271,314 bushels; broad beans, 161,586 bushels; French beans, 134,176 
bushels. Other products are rice and potatoes (264,000 metric tons in 
1926). Wino (12,167,325 gallons in 1925) and olive oil (699,031 gallons in 
1926) arc also produced. 

The live stock iu Portugal in 1026 consisted of 80,078 horses, 286,800 
asses, 88,410 mules, 767,904 cattle, 3,683,828 sheep, 1,667,743 goats, and 
1,117,364 ings. 

The forests cover 17 per cent, of the total area of the country ; pine 
extending to 1,909,663 acres; oak, 898,838 acres; cork, 817,081 acres; 
chestnut, 210,346 acres ; Pyrenean oak, 169,160 acres : total, 4,006,072 acres, 
Cork is one of the principal sources of wealth ; the production in 1925 
was 42,000 tons. 
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Portugal possesses considerable mineral wealth, but for want of lucl and 
cheap Transport, valuable mines remain unworked. The total iniuoral pro- 
duction in 1925, amounted to 352,771 metric tons. Coal deposits (5xist, but- 
production is so unimportant that heavy imports arc loqiiirod. Tin, t ungsicui, 
copper pyrites, radium, arsenical pyrites, lead, zinc and manganese art's 
among the minerals known to exist, but the extent of their deposits is 
unknown and production is light. 

The fishing industry is of importance. In 1925 there were ISdiSfi men 
and boys employed, with 14,687 boats of 44,904 tons. In 1925, tint value of 
the sardine catch was 13,544,319 escudos, and of tunny fisli 3,51)2,113 
escudos. The centre of the sardine industry is at lSetu]>al, about 10 miles 
south of Lisbon. 

The principal manufacturing industry is the ])ro(luctiou of te.xtil(*.s, 
which employed (1924) some 45,000 operatives— 25,000 in cottons, and the 
remainder in woollens, silks and linen goods. 

A characteristic industry of Portugal is the manufacture of azulcjoft or 
porcelain tiles. This was inherited from the Moors, and tiles are used 
extensively for interior and exterior decoration of public and private 
buildings. At Sacavem, near Lisbon, a large factory tuukiss tiles and cliiiia^ 
ware. In Peniche, an old fishing village on the coast nortli of Lisbon, t}u*re 
is a local pillow lace industry, and at Guimaraes famous embroidery is made. 


Gommerce. 


Imports for consumption and exports (exclusive of coin and bullion lunl 
re-exports) for six years : — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Year 

Jmporls 

Exports 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Escudos 

690,997,900 

932,729,000 

1,247,752,343 

Escudos 

222,150,500 

224,478,000 

442,811,804 

192H 

1924 

1925 

Kactidos 

2, 222, 7vS 1,610 

2, 958, 070,685 
2,474,819,292 

ICHC.UtloS 
«7!t,K(;8,186 
948,630.662 
862, W1 ,602 


The principal articles of impoit and export in 1924 and 1925 wore 


Article 

Imports 

Artlcio 

[ Exports 

1924 

1926 

1924 

1925 

Coal . 

Petroleum, crude 
and refined 
Chemicals . 
Cotton and cotton \ 
goods . . 1 

Kice . 

Wheat . 

Coffee . 

Machinery . 

Motor vehicles . 
Pish . . . 

Escudos 

189,064,198 

64,943,606 

68,408)353 

146,872,574 

112,446,682 

128,820,470 

28,102,008 

196,787,132 

35,230,320 

234,883,971 

Escudos 

182,403,660 

50,628,608 

66,693,101 

128,720,690 

71,050,835 

211,522,993 

34,773,413 

143,112,838 

71,927,762 

170,214,583 

Hides 

Cork, raw anti 
manufactured . 
Chemicals . 

Wanes 

Sardines . 

Fruits 

Copper 

Timber 

Raw wool . 
Cotton gootls . 

Escudos 

4,911,005 

68, 766, <130 
n,239,tM)9 
310,655,931 
6,126,945 
5y,r»14,458 
3,120,651 
8,529,032 
2,173,577 
62,417,913 

i 

ESClUtt>M 

6,913,029 

63,890,352 
8,790,463 
80li,K9t),l61 
5,256,675 
^ 67,163,205 
2,709,095 
8,133,725 
I4,6i)«,877 
47,247,782 

1 


1 I4fcres. 


a.T staple artide of import &om Portugal into the United Kingdoav 

the (ii^tity amounting in 1926 to 7,844,698 gallons, valued at 2,6f)7,66!«. 
The other pnnoipal imports were canned fish, 443,6967. ; cork, unmauu- 
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250,022Z., and inanufactiirod, 328,2362. Tlio chief exports of the 
United Kin^nloiu to Portii^^al in 1021) were (Board of Trade returns;^ Coal, 
lU 4,508/, ; cotton ])iece ^oods, 568,0402. ; iron, wrought and unwrought 
116,605/. ; machinery 271,8082. 

Total trade between Portugal and the United Kingdom In thousands of 
jionnds for five years (Hoard of Trade Returns) 


- 1 

19‘J3 I 

1024 

1925 

1020 

1927 

Iiiipoits fnHri PortUKal into IT. K. 
Kxi»oriK to Purtn^jal from U. K. 

:i,nr>3 

4,807 

4,601 

4,510 

4,767 

4,170 

4,49S 

3,864 

4,710 

3,S90 


Shipping, Navigation, and Internal Commnnications. 

In 1925, 7,891 vessels of 21,264,718 tons entered, and 7,S73 vessels of 
21,486,967 tons cloare(l the iiorts of Portugal. Of those entering, 2,945 
(2,148,440 tons) wore Portugneso, 1,612 (7,281,096 tons) British, and 
1,021 (3,985,039 tons) German. In 1925 the merchant marine of Portugal 
(ionsistod of 635 steam vessels and 20,381’ sailing vessels of 161,275,586 tons 
and 188,838,917 tons Kispirhively. 

Portugal has 824 miles of State-owned railway, 735 miles h^ng normal 
gauge and 89 miles narrow gauge. There are also six jnivately owned lines 
1,177 niihss in length, 882 luiles normal and 295 miles narrow gauge. On 
January 1, 1926, total i-ailway mileage was 2,001 miles. There were at that 
date 8,313 miles of road. 

Banking, Money, Weights and Measures. 

The Oovennnont llnancial institution is the Bank of Portugal. The cash 
on hainl of th(^ bank on January 18, 1928, was: gold, 8,577,180 escudos, 
nifikel and copper, 541,000 escudos. The notes in circulation amounted 
to 1,849,928,000 oscudos. 

There are 22 other banks registered in the Republic with a capital of 
169,029,444 escudos, and total deposits on December 81, 1925, of 871,482,626 
esendos, and cash in hand, 342,297,803 escudos. The deposits in the 
Portuguese savings bank on December 31, 1925, amounted to 626,602,912 
escudos, and those in the Post Office Savings Bank on the same date to 
3,333,611 escudos. 

The gold coinage of Portugal issued since 1864 amounts to the nominal 
value of 7,967,002 e.scudoa, and the silver coinage to 37,934,523 escudos. 

The Decree of the Provisional Government of May 22, 1911, established 
a n<^w monetary syst(*.m. Tlie unit is the gold esewefo, of 100 centavos, which 
is (uiuivahiiit to the 1-milrcis gold piece, and is worth normally about 
4s. 5.H. (but the rate of exchange lus fallon considerably : March, 1928, 

; 1.000 oHCirdos are called o. canto. Gold coins are 2, 6, and 10-esoudo 
pieces ; silver coins are 1-escudo (0’836 fine) and 50, 20, and 10-centavos 
pieces ; there are livonze and nickel coins of 4, 2, 1, and J-oontavo. The 
gold coins and the silver esendos are *900 fine ; the other silver coins are 
‘835 fme. 

Owing to the disappearance of practically all gold and silver in Portugal, 
the currency is on a paper basis. New notes of 6, 10, and 60 centavos have 
been issued by the Bank of Portugal. Small coins of 1 and 4 centavos have 
been placed in circulation to relieve the scarcity of small change. 

The metric system of weights and measures is the legal standard. The 
chief old measures still in use are : — 
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The Lilra 
„ Almude 

,, Algueire 
,, Moio 


f of Lisbon 
\ ,, Oporto 


= 1*012 lb. avoirdupois. 
= 3*7 imperial gallons. 
= 5*6 

= 0*36 ,, bushel. 

= 2*78 ,, quarters. 


Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 


1. Op Portttoal in Great Britain. 


Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary.-— I’honiax 
Antonio Garcia Rosado, K.O.M.G. (appointed July, 1926). 

Counsellor .— Quartin de Oliveira Bastos. 

Second V’alentino Augusto da Silva. 

Attachi . — Antonio Potier. 

Co^nmercial Counsellor md Consul-General . — Joaquini Pedro.so. 

There are Consular representatives at Cardiff, Newcastle, Liverpool, 
and Consular agents at Cork, Dublin, Dundee, Leith, Glasgow, Hull,’ 
Southampton. 

2. Of Great Britain in Portugal. 


Ambassador .— Colville Adrian de Rune Barclay, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
C.B.E., M'. Y.O, (appointed March 3, 1928). ’ 

Counsellor. — H. A. Grant- Watson. 


Secretaries.—'^. Dunbar, M.C. and W. E. Houston-Boswall, M.C. 
Military AttacM . — Brevet Major W. W. T. Torr, D.S.O., M.O, 

Naml AttacM— OQ.pt. J. M. Pipon, C.M.G., M.V.O., O.B.E R N 
Conmlat Lisbon .— ‘ * 

There are Consular representatives at Lisbon (C.), Portimao, Villa Real 
Earo, Setnbal, Figneira, Oporto, &c. ; Funchal (Madeira), St. MichaePs 
(Azores), St. Vincent (Cape Verde). 


Consul-General at Louren 9 o Marques. — Joseph Pyke. 

T Vice-Consuls at Mozambique, Tete, Quelimano, nu.l 

Lobito, Consul at Marmagao (G6a). 


Dependencies. 

The colonial possessions of Portugal, situated in Africa and Asia, arc 
as Toilows : — ’ 


Oolonial Possessions 


Possessions in Africa: 
Oape Verde Islands 
0912) . 

Guinea . 

Principe and St 
Thomas' Islands 
. ( 1914 ) . . . 

Angola . 

Mosambique . , 

Total Africa 


Area: 
English 
sq. miles 


1,480 

18,940 


484,800 

426,712 


927,292 


Popula- 

tion 


149,793 

289,000 


68,907 

4.119.000 

3.120.000 


7,730,700 


Oolonial Possessions 


Possessions in Asia : 
In India— Goa (1910) 
DamSo, Din (1910) . 
Timor (1916) . 
China: Macao, &c. 
(1910) . . . 


Total, Asia . 
Total, Colonies 


Area: 
English 
sq. miles 


1.409 

109 

7,380 


8,972 

930,264 


Popula- 

tion 


616,772 
32,70(1 
377, H16 

74,800 


1,001,163 

8.737,863 


Augi^t 15, 1914, partial autonomy was granted by the Home 
Government to all Portuguese colonies, giving each the right to establish ifja 
owu code of kws for Oirl aud finauoiai ® 
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Cape Verde Islands oonaist of ten islands and four islets 
are lulininistered hy a Governor, whoso seat is at Praia, the capitJ^i* The 
islands are <iiviclecl into two groups, named Barlavonto (windward) and 
Sotavonto (leeward). The former is constituted by the islands of S- 
S. Anta6, S. Nicolan, Santa Luzia, Sal and B5a Vista, and the small islands 
naiuod Branco and Raso. The latter is constituted by the islands ol oao 
Tiago, hlaio, Fogo ami Brava, and the small islands named Rei and 
S. Vicente is a coaling station which supplies all navigation to boutn 
America. The total area is 3,02S stpiaro kilometres (1,475 square mdes;. 
Tho ])opu]ation according to the census of 1926, is 131,147 (69,031 
and 72,116 females), including Europeans and foreigners. There ate 146 
])riinary schooLs, one secondary school in the Island of Sfio Vicente and one 
Institute in the BjIo Nicolan Island. For judicial imrposes the Islands are 
divi<led into three comaveas: Sao Tiago, Santo Aniao and Sao Vicente. 
Military force is not less than 264 men ^68 natives). The chief products 
arc sizal, castor oil, coffee, mustard, brandy, oranges and hides. Other 
prodmtts arc maize, manioc, hcans, tobacco, cano sugar, sweet potatoes. 
Estimated public revenue in 1926-27, 17,504,815 escudos (1®, 604, 81& ordi- 
nary, 1,000,000 extraordinary) ; expenditure, 17,111,699 escudos (12,43l,Djy 
ordinary, 4,080,000 extraordinary) ; imports in 1926, 46,588,361 esojidos ; 
exports, 2,820,158 escudos. Banking operations are realised by^ the Banco 
Nacional Ultramarino through their branch at Praia and their Ageot in 
Mindelo. 

Porluguuso Q-uinea, on the coast of Senegambia, is bounded hy^ the 
limits fixed by tho convention of May 12, 1886, with France, and is entirely 
onclos(*d on tho land side by French possessions. It includes the adjacent 
arclupolago of Bijagoz, with tlie island of Bo lama, in which tho capital ox 
the same name is .situated. It is divided for administrative purposes into 
14 districts (Oircnn.sencoos Oivis). The population, according to tho census 
of 1924, is 770,791. Tho chief commercial products are ^ 

seeds, ivory, liidcs. Estimated public revenue for 1926-27, 
escudos, and expenditure, 19, 68.'), 239 escudos (17,955,239 ordinary, 
extraordinary). Military force not loss than 247 (143 natives). \ 

1925, 50,337,648 OvSeudos ; exports, 45,600,992 escudos. Tho ®Bief port i 
}Ms.sau. Other ports ; Bolama, Cacheu and Biibaque. There are lOO miio 
of telegraph lines and 1,242 miles of roads, 

Tho ialonds of S. ThomS and Principe, which arc ahoot 125 
off the coast of Africa, in tho Gulf of Guinea, wore discovered 
now constitute a province under a Governor. Area of the 
miles. According to tho census of 1921 tho population of tho two jsianu 
was 69,056 j 52,160 in S. TomeS and 6,905 in Principe, and the distrioutio 
was as follows; whites, 1,116; natives, 67,123, 817 others, The wiana 
are hilly, tho soil is volcanic, and the vegetation rich and various. 
commercial products are cacao, coffeo, nibbor and cinchona. Area ^ 

plantations, 125,000 acres; production about 700,000 bags (of * 

to 140 pounds). Revenue, 1926-27, 10,573,347 escudos; 

1 0, 573, 347 escudos. Military force consists of 146 men (135 natives). Dnpor 
at S. Thomd and Principe (1927), 86,271,746 esendos; 
escudos. On S.Thom4 a railway of 310 miles is open for traffic. Thor© are 
miles in course of comsiruction. 

Angola (Portuguese West Africa), with a coast-lino 
1,000 miles, is separated from French Congo by tho boundaries assign 

ii n » 
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by tbe convention of May 12, 1886 ; from the Congo by those tixcd 
by tii^ convention of May 26, 1891 ; from British South Africa in 
accordance with the convention of June 11, 1891, and from South-west 
Africa in accordance with that of December 30, 1886. The colony lias 
belonged to the Portuguese since 1575, with the exception of the years 
1641 to 1648, when it was held by the Dutch. It is under a High Com- 
missioner, who resides at Loanda, and is vested with large powers, I»y 
the Charter of October 15, 1926, it is divided into 12 ailnunistrativo 
districts : Zaiie, Congo, Cuanza-Norte, Malange, Lunda, Loanda, Ouanza- 
Sul, Benguela, Mexico, Mossamedes, and Huila. The eai»iUl is S. 
Paiilo de Loanda, other important towns being Oabinda, Ambriz, Novo 
Redondo, Bengnella, Mossamedes, and Porto Alexandre, Tlie indigenous 
population numbered about 5,000,000 in 1920, There are 62 Govennnent 
schools, and 7 municipal and 2 private schools, with altogether about 
2,410 pupils. Yarious missions are at work in the country. I’lio niililary 
force varies between 2,721 men (1,976 natives) and 4,731 (3,602 natives). 
Estimated revenue in 1926-27, 186,218,863 escudos, and expenditure 
198,187,692 escudos. The chief products axe coffee, rubber, w'^ax, sugar, 
vegetable oils, coco-nuts, ivory, oxen and fish. Cotton-growing, formerly 
remunerative, has been neglected, but is now increasing ; tobacco is 
grown and manufactured for local consumiition ; petroleum and asphalt 
are worked by a British syndicate. The province contains largo quantities 
of malachite and copper, iron, petroleum, and salt. Gold and diamonds 
have also been found. Imports, 1926, 225,569,000 csoudos ; oxjiortH, 

188.459.000 escudos; 1925, imports, 263,146,000 escudos; exports, 

233.638.000 escudos. The chief imports of the province are toxtilas, and 
the chief exports are coffee, maize, diamonds and oil-seeds. Dried lish are 
exported in considerable quantities. The trade is largely with Portugal. 
The Portuguese National Navigation Company has most of the carrying 
tode to and from Europe ; the steamers of 8 British linos and one German 
line visit ports of the Colony. The length of railways open for trafUc is 818 
miles, made up as follows : Loanda-Lucalla line, 226 miles (metro gauge) ; 
Lucalla-Malanje line, 149 miles (metre gauge) ; Canhoca-Golungo Alto, 
9 miles ; Lobito-Chinguar, 323 miles ; and Mossamodos-Oliela Mountains, 
111 miles. In July, 1918, the Government purchased the Trans- African 
railway. Angola is connected by cable with East, West, and Soutli African 
telegraph systems. There are 2,420 miles of roads and 7,462 miles of 
telegi'aph lines. 


Mozainbiq^uo (Portuguese Past Africa) is soparatod from nritiHh 
Centml and ^uth Africa by the limits of the arrangement between Great 
Britmn and Portugal in June, 1891. It is separated from Tanganyika 
Temtory, according to agreements of October and December; 1886, 
and July, 1890, by a line running from Cape Delgado at 10° 40' S. lat. till 
It meets the course of the Rovuma, which it follows to the point of its 
confiuence with the Msinie, the boundary thence to Lake Nyasa being the 
parallel of latode of this point. In accordance with the Treaty of 
Yersaxlles the Peace Conference on September 23, 1919, allotted to Portugal 
as the onginaJ and i^htful owner' the territory south of Iho Rovuma 
^ (formerly part of German East Africa). 

t'ortu^ese Bast Afnca, with an area of 428,132 square miles, eomnrises 
chree dm^nct entities : (1) the Province of Mozambique, administered by the 
State (295,000 sqn^ miles), (2) the territory under the Oomponhm do 
Mo^mbiqne (69 840 square miles), and (3) the territory under the <3ompanl a 
do Wyassa (78,292 square miles). The hrst is divided into B dStet 
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Loureu(jo Iklarques, luliambaue, Qnelimano, Tete and Kozambique, each with 
its own Oovornur. Louroinjo Marques (population 13,164 in 1912^ is the 
capital of the Province. ^ There is a Government Council composed of officios 
and (dected representatives of the commercial, industrial and agricultural 
cdasHos, and also an Executive Council. The existing organisation of the 
ProvijK'.c is that whicdi was established by decree of May 23, 1907, with some 
niodilications introduced by the Law of October 9, 1922. The population of 
this area is 3,057,008. Revenue and expenditure for 1927-28 were estimated 
at 390,701,811 escudos. The chief products of the Province are sugar, 
maiw, <^otton and mining luoduets. In 1923 there were 54,199 oxen, 25,106 
goats, .and 12,387 pigs. The principal ports are Mozambique, Beira, Porto 
Anudia, Qvudimauc, Chindc, Inhambane and Louion^o Marques. Imports 
in 1920 anaounted i.o 254,141,000 escudos, and exports to 248,479,000 
e8(Judos. The chief imports are cereals, foodstulfs, cement, cotton, alcoholic 
Ih^uors and animals. The chief exports are sugar, raw cotton, maize, ores 
and ivory. At tlie port of Lounuigo Marques there entered in 1926, 677 
vessels of 3,337,454 tons. 

The military force of the Colony varies between 2,250 men (1,379 
nativ(iH) and 3,904 men (2,468 natives). 

The Mauica and Sofala region is administered by the Mozambique 
Company, which ha.s a royal charter granting sovereign rights for 60 years 
from 1891. Under the Com])any’s administration the counti-y on either side 
of the Beira Railway has become settled, there is convenient transport by 
rail and river, aiid facilities are granted for securing titles and working 
mines. The census po[ailatiou of the Mozambique Company’s territory 
(1925) w.as 298,vS59 natives, 3,187 whites, 1,372 Asiatics, and 1,748 half- 
(ta.stes ; total, 305,166. Imports into this territory amounted in 1924 to 
1,061,1767.. and in 1925 to 1,253,0947. ; exports, 1924, to 1,057,8847. ; 1925, to 
61*1,4477. Tr.an.sit trallic through the port of Bcdra to and from Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia, Nyasalund and the Belgian Congo was valued at 
9,19(5,9977. in 1924, and 0,775,9497. in 1926. The production of maize in 
1923-24 was 40,286 tons; in 1924-26, 16,345 tons. Production of sugar, 

1924, 35,822 tons; 1925, 21,845 tons. In 1925 there were 43,020 oxen, 
19, ‘167 goats, 4,269 sheep and 12,401 pigs. Gold production, 1923, 10,533 
ounces; 1924, 11,468 ounces ; silver, 1923, 1,000 ounces; 1924, 1,064 
ounces. The port of this territory is Beira, There entered at Beira in 

1925, 478 vessels with 6,928 passengers and 185,758 tons of cargo; and 
departed, 474 vessels with 5,109 passengers and 314,182 tons of cargo. 

The Nya.ssa Company, with a royal charter, administers the region 
between the Rovnma, Lake Nyasa, and the Lurio. 

The Dclngoa Bay railway has a length of 57 miles in Portuguese tendtory, 
and is continued for 290 miles to Pretoria. Till recently the commercial 
relations and transit of goods, by this railway between the Portuguese and 
British possossioJis were regulated by the agreement signed April 1, 1909. 
A now agreement is to bo negotiated. A railway was constructed before 
the war to a point near the Swaziland border, 44 miles being open for 
traifjc, but the linking up of this section with the South African Rail- 
ways to ]>rovide a direct route from Louren^o Marques to Johannesburg has 
not yot boon ari'anged. The Gaza railway (2 ft. 6 in. gauge) from Chai-Chai 
to Ouikomo has 51 miles open for traffic. 

The Beira railway has a length of 200 miles in the territory ad- 
ministered by the Mozambi<iue Co., and links up at the frontier with the 
Rhodesian Railway system. The Trans-55ambesia Railway, 156 miles in 
Ituigth, from Dondo, on the Beira Junction Railway, to Murra 9 a, on the 
southern bank of the Zambesi, was opened for traffic on July 1, 1922. On 
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the northern bank of the Zambesi, the Central Africa Railway (61 miles 
long, »f which 45 miles are in Portuguese territory), connects at Port 
Herald with the Shir4 Highlands Railway. When a bridge is construct(‘tl 
over the Zambesi these three railways will give a continuous connection 
between British Hyasaland and the port of Bcira. 

The Grovernment has been working on a definite plan, and the finished 
scheme for the Province south of parallel 22, the southern boundary ol the 
Mozambique Oo.'s territories, embraces the following lines: Moamba to 
Xinavane, 65 miles (completed) ; Xinavane via Chissano to Oliai'Chai, 
or via OhiWo to Chigomo, 70 miles (not yet begun) ; Chai-Ohai via 
Manjacasse to Chigomo, 51 miles (completed) ; Chigomo via Jinagai t o 
Inharrime, 61 miles (projected) ; Inharrime to Iiihainl)anc, 55 miles (com- 
pleted). Activities north of the Mozambique Co. are represented by two 
lines of penetration, one from the port of Quelimnno, wliicb taps what is 
said to be the richest region on the whole coast and now extends to Mocuba 
on the river Lujella, and the other from Lumbo, on the mainland opposite 
the island and port of Mozambique, capital of the district oi that name aud 
formerly capital of the Province, to IVLconta. The extousioii of this lino 
westwards towards the Namnli highlands is about to be begun. 

Beira is connected by telegraph with Salisbury in Mashonaland, and 
Louren^o Marques with the Transvaal system. Quelimane has telegraphic com - 
munication with Chiromo. In 1925 there were 7,452 miles of tolegra]>h line. 
There are 12,400 miles of roads. 

Since September 1, 1922, the escudo cun'cnoy has been in vogue in 
Portuguese East Africa, but at Louremjo Marques and Boira, Iihm etaterfina 
(sterling) notes used still to be issued by the local banks This riglit was 
rescinded in 1926, and the sterling notes are to be withdrawn from circulation 
within ten years. ^ 

Portugese India consists of Goa, containing the capital, Pangin, orNova- 
G6a, on the Malabar coast; DarnSLo, on the coast about 100 miles north of 
Bcjmbay ; and Diu, a small island about 140 miles west of Damao. In 1915 
there were 142 schools with 9,546 pupils (6,066 boy.sand 3,480 girls). Iti Goa 
there are 601 salt works employing 1,968 men, the annual production amount- 
ing to about 12,200 tons. In DamSo there are 11 salt work.s, and in Diu 5. 
In 1906 deposits of manganese were discovered near Mormugilo and abotit 6 
concerns with about 20 mines are at work. The military force consists of not 
less than 1,082 men (786 natives). The Mormugfio railway (61 miles) connects 
this port with the lines of British India. The estimated revimno 
and expenditure of G8a, &c., in 1926-27 was 4,872,324 ruiioos. The trade 
is largely transit. In 1925 the imports by sea and laud amounted to 
16,253, 378 rapees, the exports to 3, 949,247 rupees. Chief exports are ; coco- 
nuts, fish (fresh and salted), spices, caju-nuts, salt, and copra. Thoro aro 
in Portuguese India 18 telegraph offices and 167 miles of tolcgi-aph line. 

lUCacaOjiB China, situated on an island of the same name at tlio mouth 
of the Canton River, forms with the two small adjacent islands of Taipa and 
Ooldane, a province, the city being_ divided into two wards, one inhabited by 
Chinese and the other by non-Chinese, each having its own administrator, 
The population, according to the census of December 31, 1920, is 83,984 
(46,007 males and 37,977 females). There are 3,816 Portuguese and 80,168 
of various nationalities. Estimated revenue in 1926-27, 3,029,210 escudos, 
and expenditure 3,321,742 escudos. The military force contains at least 
488 men (164 natives). The trade, mostly transit, is in the hands of 
Chinese. Imports in 1925, 29,570,526 patacas ; exports, 16,068,878 patmm 

Poriraguese Timor consists of the^ eastern portion of the island of that 
name in the Malay Archipelago, with the territory of Ambeno and tbo 
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lu'iighljouring islo of Fulo Cambmg, a total area of 7 ^ square miles. By 
treaty of April 1859, ratified August 18, 1860, the island was divided 
hetwtJiMi Portugal aud Holland ; by convention of October 1, 1904,®ratified 
in 1908, a bnuiniarj^ arrangemont was made between the two Governments, 
certain enr.layes being exchanged and the possession of other territories 
s<‘ttlcid. This possession, formerly administratively joined to Macao, was 
in 1896 made an iiidej^endent province. Population in 1926, 442,261 
(287,946 males aud 204,515 females). Estimated public revenue and ex- 
pendituro. for 1926-27, 1,882,627 escudos. Military force not less than 
525 men (212 natives). Imports (1925) 604,123 escudos ; exports, 711,757 
osemloH. Chief exports are ; coffee, sandal-wood, sandal-root, copra, and 
wax. The port is Dilly, the capital. 
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ROME, SEE AND CHURCH OP. 

For many ages until Pius IX. ’s reign, with some compaiatividy short 
breaks, the Popes or Roman Pontiffs bore temporal sway over a territory stretch- 
ing across Mid-Italy from sea to sea and comprising an area of some 16,000 
square miles, with a population finally of some 3,125,000 souls. Of this 
dominion the whole has been incorporated with the Italian JCiTigdoni. 
Furthermore, hy an Italian law dated May IS, 1871, there was guarautecd 
to His Holiness and his successors for ever, besides possession of the Vatican 
and Lateran palaces and the villa of Castel Gandolfo, a yearly iucouio of 
3,225,000 lire, which allowance still remains unclaimed and unpaid 

Su^^eme JPontiff . — Pius XI. (Achilles Ratti), born atDosio, May 01, 1857 ; 
Archbishop of Milan, September 1921 ; Cardinal, June 13, 1921 ; clectetl 
Supreme Pontiff, as successor of Benedict XV., February 6, 1922. 

^ The election of a Pope ordinarily is hyscfitiiny. Each Cardinal in conclave 
writes on a ticket his own name with that of the Cardinal whom ho chooses. 
These tickets, folded and sealed, are laid in a chalice which stands on the 
conclave altar ; and each elector approaching the altar roj)eats a jirescribed 
form of oath. Thereupon the tickets are taken from the chalice by scnitators 
appointed ad hoc from tiie electing body ; the tickets arc compared with 
the number of Cardinals present, and when it is found that any Cardinal lias 
two-thirds of the votes in his favour he is declared elected. 


Fwm the accession of Innocent IX., 232nd in the usual list of Roman 
Pontiffs, to Pius XL, 261st, the Popes (all Italian) have been as foUows. — 


Name and Family of Pontiff 

Tear of 
Election 

Name and Family of X^ontilT 

Tear of 
Election 

Innocent IX. (FaccMnetti) . ' 
ClementVIII. {Aldohrandini) 
Leo XI. {Medici) 

Paul V. {Borgheae) 

Gregory XV. (Ludo'oisi) 
Urban VIII. {Barherini) 
Innocent X. {BampTiily) 
Alexander VII. {Ohigi) 
Clement IX. {Rospigliosi) . 
Clement X. {Altieri) 
Innocent XI. {Odescalchi) . 
Alexander VI J I. . 

Innocent XII. • 1 

Clement XI. (Albani) 
Innocent XIIL {Conti) 

1591 

1592 

1605 

1606 
1621 
1623 
1644 
1655 
1667 
1670 
1676 
1689 
1691 
1700 
1721 

Benedict XIII. (Ornni) 
Clement XII. (Oorsini) 
Benedict XIV. (BamheHmi) 
Clement XIIL (Bezmi ico) . 
Clement XIV. {QanganeUi) 
Pius VL {BraacH) , 

Pius VII. {Climramonti) . 
Leo XII. {della, Gcnga) 

Pius VIII. {Oastiglioni) 
Gregory XVI. (Oappellari) . 
Pius IX. {Mmtai-FerreUi) * 
Leo XIII. (JPeeci) 

Pius X, (Sarto) , . , 1 

Benedict XV. {della Chiesa) \ 
Pius XL (Haiti) 

1724 

1730 

1740 

1758 

1769 

1775 

1800 

1823 

3 829 
1831 
1846 
1878 
1903 
1914 
1922 
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The Roman Pontiff (in orders a Bishop, but in jurisdiction held to be 
by divine right _ the centre of all Catholic unity, and consequently Pastor 
and Teacher of all Christians) has for advisers and coadjutors the Sacred 
College of Cardinals, consisting, when complete, of 70 members, namely, 6 
(■ai’di lull -Bishops (holders of tlxe suburbieary sees), 60 Cardinal-Priests, and 
14 (i.'ii'tUnal-Deacons, but hardly ever coni])risiiig the full number. In 
March, 1028, the Sacred College consisted of 6 Cardinal-Bishops, 51 Cardinal- 
Priests, and 9 Canlinal-Doacons.^ The following list gives the names, 
dates, and offices of these 6(5 Cardinals; — 


Name 

Office or Dignity 

Nationality 

Year of 
Birth 

Year of 
Crea- 
tion 

Canlinai'Iiiitkopii : — f 

Bishop of Ostia and Pales-^ 




V lucouso Vannnt el H . •! 

J 1 

tviiia, Arclipnest of the 1 
Patriarchal Liberian Basil- j 
ica, Datary of Uis Holiness 
Bisho)! of Sabina ; Secretary 4 
of the Holy Coiigi egation J- 
Coiii'htm'ialii . . .j 

Italian 

1830 

1880 

Oaeiaiio do Lai . A 

( 

” 

1853 

1907 

Bishoii of i*orto and Hanta4 
Rutina; Prefect of the Holy J 

Antonio Vico . 


1847 

1911 

(jongreg.atiou of the Rites .j 




Oeunaro Granite Pi-l 
gnatelli di Belmonte 1 

Bishop of Alhano . 

» 

1851 

1911 

PaHllio Ponipiy 

Michele fjoga . . 

CfvrdinaUPrtestit 

V iciir CJ (*neral of II is H ohn css 1 
Gardinal Bishop of Vclletri j 
Bishop of Frascati. Prefects 
of tlie Holy Cougrogatiou j 
of the i)t(cr(nm’n ts . . J 

M 

1858 

1911 

Italian . 

1860 

1914 


Giuseppe Frnucica-i 
Nava <U Uoutif('< . i 

Archhishoi) of Catania . 

Sicilian . 

1840 

1899 

Ijoo von akvhonsky . 

— 

AtistTian . 

1803 

1901 


Se.cre1.ary of the Congrega-'\ 




Rafael Morry del Val 

tion of the Holy Office, ( 
Archpriest of the Vatican j 

Spanish . 

1805 

1903 


Basilica . . . .j 




Joaqulm Arcoverdo de 





Allmquorquo Caval- ■ 
oauti . 

Pietro Main . 

Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro 

Brazilian . 

1850 

1906 

1907 

Archbishop of Pisa 

Caiuorleugo of the Holy^ 

Italian . 

1858 

/■ 


[ 

Boiiinn Ohnreh. Pontifical I 




Pietro Gasparri . . < 

Secretary of State, i^refcot > 
of the Congregation of Ex- j 


1852 

lOOT 

1 

traordinaty EocleHiastical j 
AU’au's .... 




Xiouis Ucuri Linjon 

Archbishop of Reims . 

Pronch . 

1842 

3907 

Paulin Pierre Amlric.n 

Archbishop of Bordeaux 

»» 

1849 

1007 

Auttoniu Mmidos Bollo 

Patriarch of Lisbon 

Portuguese 

im 

3911 

FranciH Bourne . 

Archbishop of Westminster . 

English . 

1861 

1911 

William O'Oomiell . 

„ Boston . 

American. 

1850 

1911 

Willom van Uossuui . ^ 

Prefect of tlie Holy Congro- \ 
gation of VropapmiiJa FUie } 

Dutch 

1854 

3911 

(iuHtav Piffl' 

Archbishop of Vienna . 

Austrian , 

1804 

1914 

Francis Aldan Oasqnot 


English . 

184G 

1914 

Andrew Francis FrUU- \ 
wirth . . . J 

Ohanoellor of the HolyX 
Roman Church . . . j 

Austrian . 

1845 

3915 


I TUo terms Cardinal- Priest and Oardinal-Doaeon have for centuries ceased to imply 
severally the particular orders of priest or doaeon. Nowadays in the Sacred College 
a presbjdoral title is freely given to one in episcopal or diaconal orders, and a doaconry to 
a priest or oven to a simple clerk. 
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Name 


CardinaUJMeats — cent. 
Alfonso Maria Mi- \ 
strangelo . , . j 

Raphael Scapinelli dil 
Legnlgno . . . j 

Pietro Lafontaine 

Donato Sbarretti . . | 

Louis Rmest Dubois . 
Tommaso Pio Boggiani 
Alessio Ascalesi 
Louis Joseph Maurin . 
Alexander Kakowski 
Adolph Bertram 
Francesco Ragonesi . 
Michael Paulhabor 
Dennis Dougherty 
Francisco de Assis 1 


Office or Dignity 


Vidal y Barraquer 
Karl J osef Schulte 
Giovanni Tacci . 
Achille Locatelli . 
Alexius Oiiarost . 
Eugenio Tosi 
Giovanni Baptist 
Nasalli Rocca . 
Patrick Joseph Hayes . 
George William \ 
Mundelein / 
Bonaventura Cerretti , 
Enrico Qasparri . 
Eustjachio Ilundain y\ 
Esteban . . . / 

Vincenzo Casanova y\ 
Marzol , . . / 

Luigi Capotosti , 

Giuseppe Gamba 
Lorenzo Lauri . , 

Giuseppe Enrico van\ 
I^oey . . , / 

Auguste Hlond 




■{ 


Justinian Szeredyi 

Alexis Lepicier . 
Raymond Rouleau 
Charles J. H. Binet . 

Pedro Segura y Saenz . | 
Oa/rdinal-'Veaeons : — 
Gaetano Bisletl . 

Cpimo Laui-enti . -[ 
Giuseppe Mori . 

Franz Ehrle. 

Luigi Sincero 


Archbishop of Florence 


Patriarch of Venice 
Prefect of the Holy Congre-) 
gation of the Conrilio . . j 

Archbishop of Paris 

Archbishop of Naples . 
Archbishop of Lyons . 
Archbishop of Warsaw . 
Bishop of Breslau . 

Archbishop of Munich . 
Archbishop of Philadelphia 
Archbishop of Tarragona 
Archbishop of Cologne > 

Archbishop of Rennes . 
Archbishop of Milan 

Archbishop of Bologna . 
Archbishop of New York 
Archbishop of Chicago . 


Archbishop of Seville • 
Archbishop of Granada 

Archbishop of Turin . 
Pehitenziere Maggiore , 
Archbishop of Malines . 

Archbishop of PoznAn and I 
Onlezno . , . . J 

Archbishop of Bsztergoui 
(Qrau) and Primate 
Hungary , 


* J 

:om \ 


Archbishop of Quebec . 
Archbishop of Besanqoii 
Archbishop of Toledo andi 
Primate of Spam . . j 


Commendatory Grand Prior ^ 
of the Sovereign Order of 1 
Malta in Rome and Prefect | 
of the Holy Congregation of , 
the Seminarii and of the 
Univeraita degli Btndi , J 

Prefect of the Ho iyCongroca- i 

tion of the ReligioH , ,, ] 


Nationality 

_ Year o 
Birth 

Italian 

1852 

,, 

185S 


1800 

,, 

1850 

French . 

1S50 

Italian 

1803 


1872 

French . 

1850 

Polish 

1803 

German , 

ISsO 

Italian . 

IS50 

German . 

181)0 

American. 

].s<;5 

Spanish . 

1808 

Gorman . 

1871 

Italian . 

1803 


1851 i 

French . 

I8t!0 

Italian . 

3803 

Italian . 

1872 

Anioriciin. 

3S07 

>1 

1872 

Italian , 

1872 

» 

1871 

Spanish . 

1802 

Spanish . 

1854 

Italian 

18»53 

n 

1857 

t) 

LSOt 

Belgian . 

1874 

Polish , 

1881 

Huiiganuu 

1881 

French 

1803 

Canadian 

1800 

French . 

1800 

Spanish . 

’880 

Italian . 

1850 


1802 

Oeniian 

18&0 

1845 

Italian , 

1870 


Year of 
Crea- 
tion 


10 If) 
101 n 
10 Ui 
ioi<; 

10 ii’. 
1010 
toio 
loirt 
1010 
1010 
i"iJi 
10‘J1 
lOUX 

1021 

I0‘ll 

lotn 

1022 

1022 

1022 

102;{ 

1024 

1024 

I02f) 

JOilft 

Ul2f. 

102f> 

1021 J 
1020 
1020 

1027 

1027 


1027 

1027 

1027 

1027 

1027 


1011 


1021 

1022 

1022 

1923 
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Name 

OlHce or Dignity 

Nationality 

Year «f 
Birth 

Year of 
Crea- 
tion 

('((I'dhutl-Detironit — cont. 

Evaristo Liu'idi , . 

Atirolio Galli 

Mccreiary of the Holy Con-) 
grogation of the Oriental > 

Italian 

1866 

1923 

Church . . . . ) 


1866 

1923 

Ak'ssaudro V(irdo. 

— 


1865 

1925 

Carlo Perosi . 

—* 

59 

1868 

1926 


Thougli })riiiiarily belonging to the local Roman Church, the Cardinals, 
drawn From every nation oF Christendora, are now regarded as Princes of the 
Church at largo. Originally they were simply the parish rectors of Rome, 
or the deacou'^H of Roman dcacoiirie.s. In 1586 their number was finally 
settled by Sixtus V. at seventy. The Cardinals compose the Pope’s Senate or 
Council and the various Sacred Congregations, govern the Church while the 
Apostolic See is vacant, and elect the decesised PontijBTs successor. 
They received the distinction of the red hat under Innocent lY. , during 
the first General Council of Lyons, in 1246 ; and the title of Eminence 
from Urban YIII,, in 1630. 

The central a(lininisti'ation of the Roman Catholic Church is carried on 
by a number of permanent committees called Sacred Congregations, composed 
of Cardinals, with ConsuUors and Oflicials. There are now eleven Sacred 
Congregations, viz., Holy Office, Consistorial, Discipline of the Sacraments, 
Coumfil, Koligious, rroi>aganda Fide, Rites, Ceremonial, Extraordinary 
E(jcle.sia8tical Affairs, Seminaries and Universities, for the Oriental Church. 
Besides tliese there are several permanent Commissions, for example, one for 
iiiblical Studies, another for Historical Studies, another for Preservation of the 
Faith in Rome, another for Codification of Canon Law. Fui’therniore, the 
Roman Curia contains three tribunals, to wit, the Apostolic Penitentiary, the 
Supreme Tribunal ot the Apo.stolic Signature, and the Sacred Roman Rota ; 
ana, lastly, various offices, as the Apostolic Chancery, the Apostolic Datary, 
the Apostolic Chamber, the Secretariate of State, etc. 

The States wherewith the Holy See maintains diplomatic relations are 
Austria, Bavaria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Hungarjr, 
Yugoslavia, Monaco, the Netherlands, Poland, Portueal, Rumania, Russia, 
SpEun, and the United Kingdom (1914), together with most of the American 
Republics, except the United States and Mexico. 

Withm tho British Empire the present number of Roman Catholic residential sees is 
*241, viz., 40 archbishoprics and 122 bishoprics, besides 63 apostolic vicariates (mostly 
hold by Bishops of titu&r sees), and 20 apostolic prefectures : while the Roman Caxholic 
poinzlation subject to King Goorgo V. is estimated at 16,280,060 souls, of whom 
e, 137,066 are in Europe; 2,006,064 in Asia; 088,731 in Africa; 4,070,651 in British 
Aitiorica: and 1,428,367 in Australasia. Throughout the world tho Roman Catholic 
population IB rcckonod (1927) at 334,064,701 souls, of whom 328,158,020 are of tho Latin 
Rite (OathoUc Directory, London). ^ , it 

JSrituh JSnvoy Extrmrmnary cml Minister Plenipotentiary* — U. U. 
Chilton, C.M.G. (Appointed March 24, 1928.) 

Secretary* — A. YT. G. Randall, O.B.E. 

Books of Eeference. 

Acta Apostolicju HocUs Rouruc. Utnno. Konsual. 

Aunuurlo Poutihoio lloiuauo. Ruitio, Annual 

The Catholic Directory. London, Annual ^ ^ 

Orbls Oatholiens. A Year Book of tho Catholic World. Leamington. Ist year, 1916. 
Catholic Eiioyclopacaia. 16 vols. Now York, 1907. ^ « 

Codex Juris Canonlci Pii X Poni.ittris Maximi mssu digestus Benedictl Papse XV 
auotoritate promulgatus (Praefatione Emi Petri Card, Gasparri). 
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Jddts(Will E.) and Arnold (Tbos.), A Catholic Dictionary. 7th ed., revised by T. B. 
Scannell, D.D. London, 1905. t. 

Allies (Thomas), The Formation of Christendom. 4th ed, 5 vols. London, 1904, cc. 
Armellini (Cav. Manano), Le Chiese di Boma dal Sccolo IV. al XIX. «nd cd, 
Eoma, 1801.— Gli antichi ciiniten cnstiani di Roma e dltalia. Boma, 1803. 

Assemanus (Joseph Aloysins), Codex Liturgicns Ecclesiae Univerhac. IS vols, Bomae, 
W59-66. New edition, Paris, 1002 


Sell (Mary, I. M.), A SUozi: History of the Papacy. Londom insi 


1S6 7-1872. 24 vols , Avith continuation (from Clement XIII to 1855). Home, 1855 ^(pi, 
19 vols. Bullarium of Benedict XIV, issued at Rome, 1746-1757, 4 vols. 

Cardella (Lorenzo), Memorie Storiohe de* Gardinali della Santa Roniana Chiesa. 9 vols. 
Boma, 1792-97. ^ 

Cnstofori (Conte Francesco), Storia dei Cardinal! di Santa Romana Olilesa dal Secolo V. 
air Anno del Signore MDCCCLXXXVIII. Eoma. 1888. 

Dictionnaire des Oardmaux and Dietionnaire des Papes, forming vols. xxxi. and xxxii. of 


Migne's Nouvelle Bneyclopedie Th6ologiqne. 

, Duchesne (Mgr. L.), Liber Pontificahs. 2 vols. Paris, 1 88G -92.— Les premiers toin]»s do 
I’Etat jpontifical. Pans, 1898 [English translation by A. H. Mathew. London, 1908], — 
Les Ori^nes du culte chretien. 3rd ed. Paris, 1902. 

Slirle (Fr ), Histona bibliothecae Roraanoruni Pontiflcum. Romo, 1890. 

Subel (C ), Hierarcliia catholica medii aevi (1198-1600). 2 ed. 3 vols. MUnster, 1918. 

Gregorovius (Ferd.), Geschichte der Stadt Rom an Mittelalior. 4th cd. 8 vols. 
Stuttgart, 1S80-96. New edition by Dr. P. Schillmann. 2 vols. Dressden, 1920. [English 
translation by Annie Hamilton. 8 vols. London, 1902.]— Die Grabdcnkinaler iler Pupsto. 
2nd and enlarged edition. Leipzig, 1881. [English translation by R. W. Seton-WatKou. 
Westminster, 1903.] 

0n‘«ar (Hartmann, S J.), Geschichte Roms nnd der Papste am Mittolalter. Frcibnrg-im- 
Breisgan, 1898 (In progress.) [English transl. ed. by Luigi Cappadolta. London, 1011. 1 

Selyot (P. Pierre), Histoire des Ordres Monastiqnes, Religicux et MilitaireK. 8 v«>l.s 
Paris, 1714-21 ; new ed., 1792 ; latest ed., 8 vols., 1838. (FortUia work, recast lu dictionary 
form and brought up to date by Badiche, see Migne’s Bneyclopedie Thdologiquo.) 

jffenriei (H.), Dus Gesetzbuch des Katliolisclien Kirche. Basel, 1918. 

Hergenrbthcr (Card. Joseph), Die katholische Kirche und der chnstlicho Staat in ihrer 
geschichtlichen Entwickelung. Preiburg-im-Breisgau, 1872.— HandbucU dor allgenioinon 
Kirehengesclnchte (Revised by Kirsch^ J. P.), 6tli ed. 4 vols. Froiburg-im-lSreiHgau* 
1924-1925 e b » 


MueUstx (0 ), Lc Chiese di Roma nel medio evo. Florence, 1927. 

Jaf& (Philippus), Regesta Pontiflcum Eoraanorum ab condita Ecclesia ad annum 
1898. 2 vols, 2nd ed. Lipsiae, 1880 and 1888. 

Ldbbeus (Phil.) and Oossartius (Gabnel) (S.J.), Sacronim Conciliomm Nova et AmpHs- 
sima Collectio. Mansi's edition, 63 vols. Florentine, 1769-98, and Pans- Arnhem, 1901-27. 

Loomis (Louise R.), The Book of the Popes. New York and London, 1917. 

Milman (Henry Hart, D.D.), History of Latin Christianity ; including that of the Popes 
to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. 4th ed, 9 vols. London, 1867. 

Moroni (Gaetano), Dizionario di Brudizione Stonco-Bcclesiastica da S. Pietro sino ai 
nostri giomi. 108 vols., with 6 index vols. Venezia, 1840-61. 

Muntz (Bug.), Les arts j), la cour des Papes. Publications 4, 9, and 28 of the 
Bibliotheque des ecoles frangaises d’ Athenes et de Rome. 

Novaes (Giuseppe de), Eleinenti della storia de’ Sommi Poutefici co' loro ritratti in raine. 
2nd* enlarged ed., the portraits broughtdown tothat ofPmsVI. 16 vols. Siena, 1802-16, 

Pastor (Ludwig), Geschichte der Papste seit dem Ausgang des Mittelalters. 2n<i ed. 
Preibur^m-Breisgau, 1886, &o. (In progress.) [English translation in part od. by Fred, 
Ign. Antrobus, in part made by Ralph P. Kerr. 12 vols. London, 1001-13.] 

1926^’’^^^ Le Saint Siige, I’Bglise Oatholiquo^et la Politique Mondiale. I'aris, 


SaniK (Leopold von). Die Romischen Papste in den letzten vier Jahrhnnderton. ,8 vols., 
VIZ., vol. i., 8th ed., Leipzig, 1885; vois. ii. and lli., 6th ed., Leipzig, 1874. [EngliHlJ 
tr^laiuon by Sarah Austin, 4th ed., 3 vols., London, 1886. Another by E. Fo.ster, 7 
vols., London, 1853-56.] * 

TT of vario^ Roman PontifiTs, viz., Gregory IX., Innocent IV., Alexander IV., 

urlwn IV., Honqrius TV., &c., by divers French Scholars. Paris, (In progress.) 

1 Battista de), La Boma sotterranea descrltla ed illustrata, Roma, 

1864-97. [^gh^ compilation by J. S. Northoota, D.D., and W. R. Brownlow. D.D 
New and enlarged ed. 2 vols. London, 1879.] t x/.w. 

C^iotorJ.DieKatacomben; Die altchristlichen Grabstiitten : Thre Geschichte 
tmd ihie Monumente, Leipzig, 1882, 
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i^rltintlcr (I.)j Tim Kaorainc)il.;ir 7 . Tianslatod from tho ILalian by A. Levolis-Markc. 
Vol. 1. IjOikIoh, 

Stlvapni (David), La (Jortc e la flooiaU Roitiana nei sceoli XVIII. e XlS? 2iid ed. 
.*? vola. Kir(*n5co, 1882-85 [i']nj'liKh translation by Fanny Maclanyhlin entitled, Romo, its 
l^nnoes, PriestH and Ib'oplo 3 vols. London, 1885-87,3 

St)rit (Darolns, S. V. 1) ), Atlas Ifierarclncus . Doseriptio Qoographica ot WLatistica 
totius Mcclcmae Oatholicae (“t Onentis <‘t Oecidentis. Tadcrbom, 1913. 

Tu/irr (M. A. H.), Handbook to Christian and Mcelesiahtical Rome, 22nd od. London, 
1925. 

(Hoinru’h Joseph), and (licnedikt), Knehonloxicon. 2nd edition. Begun 
by Card. Joseph Uergfjurot.hcr and continued 1>> Dr. Franz Kanlen. Froiburg-im-Breisgau, 
1882-1901 12 vol.s. and an index volume. 

irifftrrf (Ginseppu), Die Malereieii tier Ivatakoinbeii Uonis. 2 vol.s. Frcibiirg-im- 
BuMsgau, 1898 (Uahaii translation. 2 vols Itonio, 1893) —Dio rdmisohen Mosaikon und 
Mah'.riMoiuder Kuvhhelien liauten von IV. bis XUI Jahibuiidert. 4 vols. Freibnrg-im- 
Ilieisgau, 1910. 


RUMANIA. 

(RomA.nia) 

Eeigning King. 

Mihai (Michael) I., King of Rtimauia, born October 25, 1921, son ot 
Carol (now known a.s (’arol ('araiman) and Princess Helen of Greece, 
rroclaiiiated King «ii July 21, 1927, after the death of King Ferdinand 1. 
(his grandfather). Aa tho King is a minor, there is a Regency Oonucil, 
coni]>osod of Prince Nichohi.M, tho yonng King’s uncle, the I’atriarch Miron 
and M. Bnzdugan, Prosidont of the Court of Appeal. 

l^hiher of the. Kiiitj : — Carol, horn October 15, 1893, married March 10, 
1921, to Prinecas Helen of Greece (now known as the Princess of Rtxmania). 

Annts ai\tl nudes of the k'inir — (1) Elisaboth, born October 31, 1894:; 
(2) Marie, lioru January 8, 1900, married to Alexander, King of the Sorb, 
CJroat, and Slovene State, June 8, 1922 ; (3) Nicholas, born August 18, 
1903 ; (<1) llcana, born January 5, 1909. 

Tho Civil lint, as a]>proved on August 2, 1927, provides for 66 million loi 
annually, i, IS million loi for King Michael, 4 million Ici for tbo Council 
of Regency, 20 million b?'i for the Queen Dowager, and 7 million lei each for 
Prince Nicholas and tho Princess of Rumania (mother of the King). 

Tho union of tho two Principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia was 
publicly proclaimed at Bucharest and Jassy on Dec. 23, 1861, tho present 
namolieiug given to tho united provinces. Tho first ruler of Rumania was 
Colonel Cuxa, who had been elected ‘Hospodar,'or Lord, of Wallaohiaand of 
Moldavia in 1859, and who assumed tho government under tho title of Prince 
Aloxandru Joan I. A revolution which broke out in Februaiy 1866 forced 
Prince Aloxandru Joan to abdicate, andlod to tho olccUou of Prince Carol I. 
The representatives of the pooplc, asHcmblcd at Bucharest, proclaimed 
Rixmania’a independence from Turkey, May 21, 1877, which was confirmed 
by Art. 43 of tho Congress of Berlin, signed July 13, 1878. King Carol I. 
reigned as Trinco from 1866 to 1881, and as King from 1881 to 1914. In 
March, 1918, Bessarabia was joined to Rumania ; Bukoviua in November, 
1918 ; and Transylvania in December, 1918. 

Constitution and Government. 

The Constitution of Rumania was adopted on March 28, 1923. Accord- 
ing to this the subsoil and the forests are nationalized. The Senate consists 
of 170 members (Old Kingdom, 82 Transylvania, 45 ; Bessarabia, 24 ; and 
Bukoviua, 19), including 4 for the Universities and 19 Bishops. Tho Heir 
to the Crown is also a Senator. There are also life senators — former 
Premiers who held olhee for at least 4 years ; former Presidents of the High 
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Court of Justice wIlo held ofiBce for at least 5 years ; former Commandors-in- 
Chief of 4;he army who have held office (in peace time) for at least 4 years. 
The Chamber of Deputies consists of S47 members (Old Kingdom, 168 ; 
Transylvania, 112 ; Bessarabia, 51 ; and Bukovina, 16). A Senator must 
be 40 years of age, and a Deputy 25. Members of either House must 
be Rumanians by birth or naturalisation, in full enjoyment of civil and 
political rights, and domiciled in the country. All citmous of 21 years, 
paying taxes, are electors. Both Senators and Deputies receive 500 loi 
per each day of actual attendance, besides 2000 loi per mouth and free 
railway passes. The King has a suspensive veto over all laws passed by 
the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate. The executive is vested in a 
council of Ministers. 

The elections held in June, 1927, resulted in the return of the lollowing 
parties : — Lower House ; Ministerialists, 328 ; Peasants Party, 46 ; MiiioriUes, 
13. Senate (July 1927) : Liberals, 96 ; Peasants Party, 15 ; Minorities, 2. 

The Cabinet (appointed June 22, 1927, and re-constituiod on Novtmibor 
24, 1927) is composed as follows : — 

Prime Minister and Finance, — M. Vintila Bratianu, 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. — M. N. Titulescu. 

Minister of Interior, — M. I. G-. Duca. 

Minister of Agriculture. — M. C. Argetoiamt. 

Minister of Public Instruction. — Dr. C. Angclescu. 

Minister of Public Worship. — M. A. Lapedatu. 

Minister of Justice, — M. I. Nistor. 

Minister of Public Health and Social Welfare. — M. I. InevUk, 

Minister of Labour. — Dr. N. Lupu. 

Minister of Communications. — M. C. D. Vimitriu, 

Minister of War. — General P. Anghclescu. 

Mimster of Industry and Commerce. — M. L. Mra'itec. 

Local Government, 

For purposes of local government Wall aebia is divided into 17 districts, 
Moldavia into 13, the Dobrudja into 4, Bessaiabia into 9, Bukovina into 5, 
and Transylvania (with Banat, Orisana and Maramureah) into 23 districts, 
each of which has a prefect, a receiver of taxes, and a civil tribunal. In 
Rumania (1919) there are 71 districts and 8,854: communes, 165 urban and 
8,689 rural. In the rural communes there are 11,622 villages and 1,048 
hamlets. The appellations ‘urban’ and ‘rural’ do not depend on the 
number of inhabitants, but are given by law. 


Area and Population. 

As a result of the Treaties of Peace of 1919 Rumania was enlarged, and 
tbo area and population of the New Kingdom is shown as follows 


Country 

Area in sq. 


Population 


miles 

Males 

Pomales 

Total 

Old Rumania 

Bessarabia ...... 

Bukovina 

Transylvania 

Orisana 

Maramureab. 

Banat 

63,489 

17,146 

4,030 

22,812 

8,038 

6,268 

11,009 

8,0S0.Gfi6 
1,198,000 
395,008 
1,360 480 
650,886 
378,206 
780,102 

3,014,498 

1, 145,000 
404,186 
1,327,887 
667,145 
388,401 
703,031 

7,004,1041 

2,344,800 

800,008 

2,078,867 

1,316,081 

766,666 

1,682,183 

Total 

122,282 

8,762,092 

8,631,067 

17,808,149 


^ Estimate for 1915. 
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Hy tlic Treaty of Bucharest (August 7, 1913) "between Bulgaria and 
Rtimania, the, former ceded to the latter 2,969 sq. miles of torritoijr, with a 
yio]mlation of 273,090, mostly Turks, The new land was formed into two 
dc^parfcnients, Duroator and Caliacra. 

The nuni])(ir of births, deaths, and marriages, with surplus of births 
over deaths, was as follows for three years 


YeavH 

Births 

Beaihs 

Marriages 

Surplus of Births 
over Deaths 


(50.S7i»,1 

:C2,480 

105,216 

286, 288 

U»3*l 


3812,91 r» 

lf)4,17S 

239,065 


(ior»,058 

303.0:4 

158, 480 

241,999 


The principal towns in Greater Rumania are (population 1914) : — Bu- 
charest, the capital and s(Mit of Govornmont, 345,628 (on Januaiy 6, 1917, 
308,987—119,958 males and 189,029 females) ; Chisinau, 114,100 ; Cornauti, 
87,128; Ismail, 85,600 ; Iasi (Jassy), 76,120 ; Galatz, 73,512 ; Timisioara, 
72,223 ; Braila, 65,911 ; Oradea Mar<‘, 64,169 ; Arad, 68,166 ; Cluj, 60,808 ; 
Ploiiati, 57,376; Craiova, 51,877 ; Brasov, 41,056; Tughina, 36,400; Satul 
Maro, 34.892 ; Cctatca Alba, 33,600; Sibiu, 33,419; Botosani, 32,874; 
Bujjou, 29,483 ; Coiishiiitea, 27,662 ; Berlad, 25,367 ; Foesani, 26,287. 


Religion, Instruction, Justice, &c. 

Of the total population of lliunauia (in 1918) 9,695,714 belonged to the 
Orthodox Ohurc.li, 1.456,147 were Greek Catholics, 1,483,929 wore Homan 
Ciitholics, 1,344,970 Protestants, 17,596 Armenians, 834,344 Jews and 44,087 
Mahoim^tans. The government of the Orthodox Church rests with the 
four arch))iHliops, the hrst of them styled the Primate of Rumania, the 
HCCiond iJio Archbishop of Moldavia, the third of Transylvania, and the fourth 
of Bnkovina. liesidos, there are ten bishops of the National Church. In 
February 1925, a P.itriHrchatt* of Kiimania was created by the Holy Synod, 
In Transylvania there is a Greek Catholic archbishop and three bishops. In 
Rumania tlierc are thnio Roman Catholic Bishops, two Protestant and one 
Unitarian. The clergy of tlie National Orthodox Church are paid by the 
State. The e.lergy of the other denominations are subventioned by the 
State. Full liberty of ndigion is tissurcd to every creed or .sect. 

Education is free and compulsory ‘wherever there are schools,* and it is 
improving from year to year. In 1918-19 there were 6,764 elementary 
schools with 11,088 teachers and 692,896 ympils. 

The secondary schools in 1920-21 wore, for hoys, 230 lyceums, 17 
gymnasiums and 10 sominaric.H, these 257 institutions having 3,624 teachers 
attd 81,254 pupils ; for girls 210 high schools with 2,880 teachers and 

34,096 j)uj)ils; 82 normal schools for men with 589 teachers and 10,841 

students, and 22 for women with 381 teachers and 4,797 students; 84 

profes.sional schools for boys with 475 teachers and 4,876 students ; 25 

commercial schools witlr 2i6 teachers and 4,656 pupils; 25 agricultural 
schools with 59 teachers and 669 pupils ; 11 schools of domestic economy for 
girls with 35 teachers and 201 pupils. There are 4 universities : at Bucharest, 
founded in 1864 (499 profe.ssoi's and 7,532 students), Iasi (Jassy), founded in 
1860 (172 professors and 3,584 students), Cluj (Kolozsvar), in Transylvania, 
founded in 1919 (1_,980 students in 1920), and Cornauti (Czemowitz), in 
Bukovina, founded in 1920. 
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Justice is administered by a court of cassation, 11 appeal courts, 64 
tribunal^ and 494 justices of the peace. The prison population in 1920 
numbered 15,536 (11,699 men, 1,618 women, 2,160 boys, and 69 ^^irls). 
Assistance is given to the sick in 168 hospitals and hospices (departmental, 
communal, rural, and private). 


Finance. 

The following table shows (in thousands of lei) the revenue and 
expenditure for years ending March 31 (old style) 


- 

1924 

19251 

19261 

1927 1 

19281 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 

26,579,921 

23,492,1881 

31,750,000 

28,540,458 

28,200,000 

23,510,842 

33, .390, 000 
33,890,000 

.38, .3.50, 000 
38,350,000 


Estimate. 


The main items of the Budget for 1928 were as follows : — 


Revenue 


Lei 


Expenditure 


Loi 


Direct taxes 
Indirect taxes 
Stamps and fees . 

State monopolies 
Ministry of Communications 
State domains 
Subventions 
Ministry of Finance . 


7.282.000. 000 
1/1,297,000,000 

3.000. 000.000 
7,401,850,000 

720,500.000 

935,000.000 

84,880,000 

1,486,414,244 


Total (including all 
Items). 


38,350,000,000 


Ministry of War 

„ „ Finance . 

„ „ Education • . 

„ „ the Interior . 

„ „ Public Works. 

„ ,, Justice . 

,, „ Agriculture . 

„ „ Oomnierce and 

Industry . 
„ ,, Foreign Affairs 

„ ,, Public Health 

,, „ Labour . 

„ „ Commumca- 

tions . 

,, ,, PnidicWorship 

For the State Employees 
Supplementary Credit 


7,830, niMJ, 000 
14,73(1.17(5,000 

4.732.289.000 

2.081.300.000 
354.8(59,000 

1.007.440.000 
1,380.(100,000 

610.073.000 
98,105,000 

1.181.341.000 
240,100,1)00 

712.040.000 

1.205.970.000 

280,000, ()i>0 
1,000,000,000 


Total (including 
items) , 


all 


138,350,000,000 


The internal debt of Rumania amounted on January 1, 1927 to 
14,835,800,000 lei was the consolidated debt, 
floating (iebt. On January 1, 1927, the external 
debt (consolidated) was composed as follows 44,590,000 dollars, 243,396 300 
lire, 49,626,643 pounds sterling, 694,086,000 French francs, * 


Defence. 

service in Rumania is compulsory and universal from the ages of 
21 to 50. The n ormal terms of service are 2 years in the active army, 1 8 
years lu the regular army reserve, and 9 years in the militia. Young men 
epmp^d from service in the ranks, and those surplus to the annual con- 
tingent, are posted to a supplementary reserve. 

The peace establishment of the army in 1927 was 12,203 officers, 128,483 
other ranks organised as follows 
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Tho infantry is armed with tho Maiinlicdicr riilo ; the Kumaniau artillery 
is still largcljr armed with ^uns of the Krup]) type, but a consulerahlo num- 
ber of batt(*rioH have the b’rcnch typo of 75 luiu. liold guns and Prenoh 
nuMlium and light howitzers, liie military budget for 1926 was 
4,278,529,000 lei. 

In the black Sea are 2 flotilla leaders, 6 torpedo boats and 4 motor 
gunboats, formerly French, 2 llotilhi leaders, 2 hubniarincs and a depot 
ship ar# being built in Italy. Tlio Danulx^ force now comprises 7 monitors 
(HOO tons), armed with 4*7-in. guns, 7 vedettes and sonic small craft. A 
naval base has betm eslablishud at Sulina, on the Dlack Sea. Tho naval 
school itf in Calatz. 

Production and Industry. 

According to a statistical estimate, the distribution of tho soil of 
Rumania with respect to agriculture in 1919 was as follows ; — Plougliod land, 
30,715,634 acres ; meadows, 4,580,267 acres ; viuoyards, 393,533 acres ; 
forests, 16,918,964 acres; pastures, 7,218,605 acres ; other lands, 12,884,387 
a(*res. Total, 72, 711,490 .acres. 

For 2 years the chief agricultural crops for Greatoi' Rumania were 
as follows 


Crop 


Area cultivated 

Production 


3020 

3037 

1020 

3037 

9 


Acres 

3,372, 1S4 
734,010 
3,357,300 

1 2,680,960 

Acres 

7,753,883 

703,1.87 

4,410,050 

3,711,020 

i0,M8,557 

Metric 

Tons 

3,510,174 

20S,001> 

1,0()4,4«4 

1,247,348 

Metric 

Tons 

3,634,465 

342,644 

1,240,016 

851,861 

3,00.5,208 


Beet cultivation is of importance, tho production for three years is as 
follows:- 1924, 873,113 ions (134,280 acres); 1925, 987,804 tons (160,750 
acres; 1926 1,284,826 tons (306,976 acres). 

The forests of Rumania have an aggregate area of 16,918,964 acres, 
of which 6,820,000 acres are in the Old Kingdom, 6,600,000 acres in Trans- 
sylvania, 1,700,000 acres in Maramuresh, and 1,600,000 acres in the Banat. 

In 192/, Rumania had 1,877,286 horses, 4,798,364 cattle, 13,681,869 
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sheep, 476,760 goats, 193,286 buffaloes, and 3,167,722 swine, and 10,602 
donkeys. 

The catch offish averages 25,057 metric tons yearly. 

The principal minerals are salt, lignite, iron and copper ores, lead 
and antimony, and petroleum. Petroleum springs, both government and 
private, are worked at Prahova, Dambovitza, Bacau, and Buzau. The total 
output of crude reached in 1900, 260,000 metric tons ; in 1923, 1,515,637 ; 
in 1924, 1,861,231; in 1925, 2,316,979 ; in 1926, 3,241,329 metric tons. 
The salt mines are situated in the region of the lower Carpathians, from 
Bukovina to the west of Oltenic, a stretch of over 250 square niiles. Salt 
mining has been a state monopoly since 1863 (production in 1925, 330,365 
tons). Output of coal (lignite), 1923, 2,229,410 tons ; 1924, 2,479,083 tons ; 
1925, 2,615,278 tons. 

Industries of some importance are flour mBling, brewing, and distilling. 
In 1926 there were 3,445 industrial establishments, with a capital^ of 
769,020,300 lei gold, and employing 208,683 workmen, and producing 
goods to the value of 34,723,328,725 lei. 


Commerce. 

The values of the imports into and exports from Rumania, exclusive 
of gold and silver (in 1000 lei) were : — 


Years 

Imports 

Exports 

Tears 

Imports 

Exports 

192S 

1924 

19,712,914 

26,192,449 

24,872,675 

27,823,601 

1926 

1926 

80,097,931 

37,166,214 

29,024,056 

222,875 


In 1926 the chief imports and exports were as follows 


Classes 


Live<stock 

Alimentary animal products 
Non-alimentary animal products . 
Hides, articles thereof 

Purs 

Wool and hair, and manufactures thereof 
Animal waste and various animal sub- 
stances 

Bilk and manufactures thereof 
Cereals and cereal by-products 
Vegetables, flours, seeds, and plants 
Vegetable oils .... 

^Beverages 

Colonial fruits and foodstuffs 
Sugar and manufactures thereof • 
Trees, timber, and manufactures thereof 
Vegetable fibres, and manufactures 

thereof 

Beady-made clothes 

Paper 

Celluloid ...... 

Bubber, gutta-percha, vegetable juices 
Mineral water and salt. 

Barth, stones, and products thereof 

Class 

Petroleum and bitumen 
Metals, manufactures thereof, and 
mineral products 
Machines ..... 
Vehicles 


Imports 


Tons 


485 

12,818 

730 

4,504 

92 

6,728 

I, 413 
492 

20,632 

9,307 

2,838 

34 

30,075 

549 

28,843 

40,939 

8,435 

II. 999 
179 

7,383 

1,851 

68,294 

7,017 

4,881 

548,199 

36,980 

24,514 


Lei 


62,926,010 

309,814,701 

27,017,630 

1,178,092,680 

188,924,750 

2,729,978,602' 

137,406,167 

709,671,070 

461,365,600 

529,489,150 

157,112,782 

1,739,845 

1,068,462,737 

13,648,398 

636,021,808 

9, 581, 832*821 
1,079,601,886 
443,692,291 
72,389,540 
1,119,094,402 
11,206,774 
603,075,360 
480,617,788 
128,830,768 

7,891,766,057 

3,752,171,202 

2,262,640,684 


Exports 


Tons 

65,700 

31,630 

4 

683 

864 

1,061 

2,905 

5 

I, 791,707 
139,230 

2,720 

1)22 

36,920 

\)l 

|2, 220, 870 

79 

24 

715 

7 

79,247 
106,475 
01,060 
, 1,860 

II, 601,911 

28,081 

423 

125 


JjOI 

3,070,247,015 

1.074.1) 7:1,872 
486,210 

166,201,645 

160,689,500 

132,179,180 

353,910,503 
1,928,000 
14,090,216,038 
1,402,951 ,4»3 
95,108,930 
17,483,091 
614,476,718 
3,t)08,48’7 
5,899,869,201 

0,309,0.30 

22,884,860 

17,127,137 

3,577,120 

481,199,072 

135,517,800 

08,250,704 

31,507,69<i 

9.480.1) 22,193 

114,938,246 

3 : 1 , 907,234 

6,734,570 
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ClasKos 

Imports 

Experts 

Tons 

Lei 

Tons 

Lej 

Shore boats 

ClockH and watches .... 
Musical inKtruments .... 

Toys 

Cheitiical products and drugs 

Perfumery 

Paints and varnish .... 
Kxplosivea 

3 

102 

4.55 

130 

23,503 

SI 

5,447 

1,040 

73.210 

90,043,080 

in, 062 , 5(50 

.33,130,200 
764,038,632 
130,821,828 
409,44fi,813 
84,703, .571 

7 

19 

1 

27,453 

240 

30,000 

323,510 

5,731,340 

300,500 

222,525,203 

099,425 

20,745,168 

4,300 

Total 

917,863 

37,156,214,002 

6, 103,079 

38,222.875,848 


The chief iini)orts into the United Kingdom from Uumania in 192(J were 
(according to tho Board of Tnido returns): Barley, 108,394.?. ; maize, 
860,933/. ; petroloimi, 1,217,239/. I’ho chief exports from the United Kingdom 
to Kuinania were, cotton piece goods, 633,861/. ; iron, wrouglit and un* 
wrought, 230,664/. ; woollen piece goods, 201,182/. 

Total trade hetwooii Rumania and United Kingdom for live years (Board 
of Trade Returns) in sterling : — 


- 

1923 

1924 

1925 1 

I 1926 

1927 

Imports from Uumaiiia to U. Kingdom . 
lOxports to Rumania from U. Kingdom . 

.C 

2,353,885 

2,772,404 

£ 

2,20‘<,010 

2,857,170 

£ 

2,283,972 

3,072,818 

£ 

2,1)73,310 

2,012,153 

£ 

2,875,705 

2,081,707 


Shipping and Communications. 

Tho Knropcan Coiuuhhhjou of tho Damiho, callo<l into boiug in I8r»6, conKistod before the 
war of « dolojhitOH. otio ropreKonting each of tlio followtrig powers : Austria- Hungary, Prance, 
Germany, Great Britain, lt4ily, Ilumauia, linsHia, and Turkey. By article 846 of the 
Treaty of VorsailloH, only representativeH of Great Britain, France, Italy and Rumania 
constitute the Commisaion at iiroKcnt. It. has its seat at Galat.z. Since November 24, 
1004, It lias eacist.ed, or will exist, for Ruccossivo periods of 3 years unless denounced by one 
of the contracting powers a year before the conclusion of any such period. By tho 
operations of the Ooimnission tlie Danube lielow Bralla and along tho Sullna branch has 
been dooponed and corrected, no that at Suliua the depth hits boon incroasod from 0 ft. 
to 24 ffc., and of tho Sulina hmich the minimum depth has been increased from 8 ft. to 
18J ft., while by canalisation and other workB the navigation has boon shortened from 45 
to 38^ nautical inilcH. Tho income of tho OoiiimisHion hs doHved entirely from taxes 
levied on shipyiing leaving tho river. Roooints in 1020, 35, 089, 540 French rranoSN. (paper) ; 
expenditure 34,800,100 Kmi<*h fmiuis (i«iper); liulance from X!>25, 4,i)90,(J22 francs, balance 
nt December SI, 1920 5,774,002 francs. 

Tho tonnage clearing from tlio Danube ports in 1926 was 1,662,932 as 
oomparod with 1,403,317 in 1925 and 1,882,498 in 3924. 3n 1926, 782 ships 
of 1,614,684 tons and in 3926, 646 slui)s of 1,216,174 tons cleared at the sea- 
port of Ofmstanza. 

Railway history in Rumania commenced in 1860. All tho main railway 
lines are owned and operated hy the Htato, but ihoro arc also several 
privately owned lines, mainly in Transylvania. Tho length of lUinianian 
State Railways at the close of 1926 wa.s 6,414 miles, of which 3,869 miles 
were main lino and 2,546 miles w'ere branches. Jn addition, tho State 
Railways own and operate 421 miles of narrow-gauge railways. Operating 
iwonttos amonntod to 11,386,214,428 lei and other rovenuos to 488,688,162 
leV while operating expenses reaclied 31,788,271,406 lei' and other expenses 
12,819,094,076 le’i, thus creating un excess of expenditures over revenues 
amounting to 444,196,496 lei, Tho State has, besides, under the general 
railway direction, a commercial navigation service on tlio Danube a^d Blgck 
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Sea. Several additional lines are projected or in course of construction to 
the exteist of 460 miles. 

Within Rumania there were 54,648 miles of roads in 1927, of which 
32,292 miles are of macadam. 

The Compagnie Internationale de navigation Aerieune runs a daily air 
service from April to October between Paris, Bucharest and Constantinople, 

In 1926 there were 4,225 post-offices, through which there passed 

170.760.000 letters, 57,682,000 post-cards, and 112,136,000 newspapers, 
samples, &c. In 1924 there were 8,865 miles of telegraph linos, and 
46,813 miles of wire, on which 9,944,553 messages were forwarded. The 
number of offices was 3,826. In 1924 the telephone systems had 2,120 
miles of line and 79,862 miles of wire. Number of conversations, 59,624,029. 

Banking, Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The National Bank of Rumania has a capital and reserves of 7,026,022,176 
lei ; its notes in circulation on February 19, 1927, were of the value of 

20.995.750.000 lei. The privilege of the National Bank to issue currency 
notes was prolonged to December 31, 1960, according to a convention sigmul 
in May 1925. The capital of the bank was at the same time raised to 100 
million lei. Other public credit institutions are a Savings Bank, a Deposit 
and Consignment Bank, an Agricultural Loan Bank, 1,849 Pojmlar Banks, 
a Rural Credit Fonder^ 2 Urban Gridit Fonder s (at Bucharest and .Tassi), 
an Agricultural Bank, and a G(ma> Buraia^ an institution whose purpose 
is to buy properties and sell them in lots to peasants. There are also 
three private banking institutions. 

A unified paper currency came into use for the whole of Rumania on 
Aumist 1, 1920, 

The metric system for weights and measures was introduced into 
Rumania in 1876. The unit of the monetary system was made the Uu 
(of 100 lani^ equivalent to the franc. Silver is legal tender up to 50 lex 
only. Gold coins are 20-, 10-, and 5-lei pieces. Nickel is coined in 5-, 10-, 
and 20-centime (bani) pieces. 

Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1, Of Rumania in Geeat Britain. 

Fmoy and Minister, — Vacant. 

Counsellor and Charg4 d' Affaires ad interim, — 0. M. Laptew. 

Second Secretaries, — ^Dimi Hiott and D. Buzdugan. 

Militcury Attachi, — Col. N. Radeseu. 

Acting Commerdal Attachi, — I. C, Miclescu-Pr'ajoscu. 

Qonsxvl General, — ^Marcu Beza, 

2. Of Great Britain in Rumania. 

Enmy and Minister, — ^Robert Hyde Greg. (Appointed May 20, 1926.) 

Secretaries, — E. G. Howe and R. I. Baird, 

Miliicoi^ AUachi.---lit,-OQ\, R. B. Goodden, O.B.L. 

Naval AttacM.—Qsrgx, 0. D. Burke, R.N. 

Commercial Secretary, — R. J. E. Humphreys. 

GonsuhGeTteral at Galatz, — L. M. Robinson. 

There is a Consul at Cluj ; and Yice-Oonsuls at Braila, Oonsfcantza, 
Bucharest, Timisoara, and Sulina, 
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Statistical and other Books of Beference concerning Rumania 

1. Ofc’FIUIAIi PUBI^IOATIONS. 

Anuiim Statistic ftl Iloinaniei. (Statistical Auimal.) Bucliarcsti. Annual. 

J>iclionanil UStatisUe al Rnmitntci, Vol. 1. i014. With Introduction by Dr. L. CoIokcu. 
Department of Overseas Trade Uciiorts. Annual Horics. London. 

BullHvi stdhntiqve do la Houmanie, imbli^ par la direction do la statistique g6n6rale 
doimis 1000. Bucarost. 

Cot rape iida)m Hooncmlque. Organ offlcielduIiimist6re do ITiidnstrlo etdu Oouimerce. 
Bucarcst, 

I^a iionmanU Economiqiic. Bucarest, 1021. 

Bitli'dHiU liuiusti'ki, piibliA par la diiectlon gendralo de I’indnstrio. Bucarost, 1920. 
Utatistitjvf. mitikir dc la Jtommntv, pubbd par la direction geii6ralo de la statistique. 
Bucarebt, 1022. 


2. Non-Official Publications. 

Anghdescu (J. N,), Avutia Nationala a Romaniei (The national wealth of Rumania). 
Bucaroat, IDlfs— llisUnre Keononuque des llomnains, Vol. I. (Geneva, 1020. 
llahd (A), Tja Bes.sarabie. Paris, 1027. 

Ji<id’alt\wi (Y. V.), Lcs Finances pubbquos do la Roumanlo. l^a^is, 1(>24. 
Balkan-Cotnpass : Siatistisch-Unauzielles JahrbucU fiir Ruuianion und die Balkan- 
staaten. Vienna, annual. 

Bssai emupare sur les institutions et los lois do la Boumanio depuis 
les teniTiH les plus rccules jusqu’ i\ nos .lours. Bucarost, 18SG. 

Eoldur (A.), La Uessarabic ot Ins Ridations UusBO-ltouniaines. Paris, 1927. 

CaliOi (J. M.)t The Ra<*.ial CoidUot in Transylvania. Boston, 1920. 

Clark (V.), Oroaler Uuniania. New York, 1922. 

Colrwa (L.), GuscUiclite des rumanischon atouerwesens, in dor Bpoche dor Panarfoten. 
Mduchon, 1897.— Population do la Uoumanie. RdsuniA dfemographiquo. Bucarest, 1903. 
—Introduction A I’KiiquOt^ industriello. Bucarost, 1904.— titatistique dloctoralo. 1906 
and JOIL— ProgruH (5conoml(ineH do la Uoumanie, realises sous le regno de 8, Majeste lo 
Roi Oar(d I. Bucarost, 1907.— Btatistiquo agncolo do la Rouinanie. Bucarest, 1918. 
Onanpa (0. 1).), Qivmdbesitzvertoilung und Bauonifrago in Rumanien. Munich, 1907. 
Dunffirn (0. von), Kunianion. Gotha, 1910. 

Eranif (*L L.), The Agrarian liovolutioii in Honmania. London, 1924. 

Eischcr (T.), Humiumm und die Sudeuropaischen llalbiubuln. Leipzig, 1909. 

Gillard (M.), Iju Rouinainlc Nouvollc. Paris, 1922. 

Gordon (Mrs. W.), Roumanla Yesterday and To-day. London, 1918. 

JoneiPU (D, B.), Die Agrarveifassuug liumUinons, ihre Geschichte und ihre Reform. 
Munich, 1909. 

Jorga <N.), Hialoirc des lloumains et do lour civilisation. l'ari.s, 1920, English trans- 
lation. London, 1925.— lU.stoiro des JKtats Balcaniques juseju’A, 1024. Paris, 1926. 

KirJu (Dorothea), Domestic Life m Rumania. London, 1010. 

Lahovari <G. JF.), Marcia Dictionar Goograttc al RomAuiei. Vole. I.— V. Bucuresgi, 
1899-1902. 

Ifcea (0, 0 ,), Formation et De voloppeiuent du Pays ot des Ktuts Ronmains, Paris, 1022. 
JimUgear'a (v.), ^iur industrloUen Kntwiekelmig Rmminiens. ‘ Leipzig, 1910. 

Jfi2Z<r (W,), The Balkans, In ‘ Btory of the Nations ' series. London, 1022. 

Mraxfe (L.), L*I«dustrio du I*6trole an Roumanio. Bucarest, 1910. 

Oneiul (A.), Wirtschaftspolitisches Handhuch von Rumanien. Gotha, 1917. 

Pantazsi (JWthel O.), Roumanla in Ijight and Hhwlow. London, 1021, 

Pdrkhiton (Maudo), Twenty Years in Roumania, London, 1921, 

Pittard (K,), La Uoumanie. Paris, 1920, 

B«?Ztt«(WustV), NouvellcGdographie Universelle. Vol. I. Paris, 1886. 

Hommanhodkr (0. G0» La Grande Ruiimnio. Tlic Hague, 192(>, 

Echnwlz(f\)i Grossnimiinien wlrlschaftlich, polltisch und Uulturoll. Gotha, J921. 
Ber6an(M.), Rumdniens AgrarvorliiiltnlsHO, Berlin, 1916. 

Sincerud (E.), Los Juifs en Roumania depuis le Trait6 de Berlin (1878) jusqu’A ee 
Jour. London, 1901. 

Sfahd do Capitaai (IT.), UUmanion. Enrich, 1926. 

Toodorcdcn (J.), OomertuI do corealo in Romania. Bucarest, 1916,— AlcAtuirea 
hilanturilor in sooiettUilo }>e actiuni. Bucarest, 1916, 

X<!iiopoi(A. D.), IstoiiaRemilnilor. Cvols. Jassy, 1889. [An abridged edition in 
French. 2 vole, Paris, 18060 
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^NION OP SOCIALIST SOVIET 
REPUBLICS 

(Russia.) 


On March. 12, 1917, a revolution broke out in Russia, as a result of which 
the Emperor Kicholas II abdicated. A Provisional Government under I'rnico 
George Lvoff was set up by the Duma, which held office until May 16, 1917, 
when it was reorganised. On August 6, 1917, a new Cabinet under M. 
Alexander Kerensky was formed. This too was reorganised on October 8, 
1917, and maintained itself until Kovembor 7, 1917, when the Military 
Revolutionary Committee of the Petrograd Soviet seized the government 
authority, and handed it over the next day to the All-Russian CongroHS of 
Soviets. 


The Constitution of the new State was adopted at the fifth All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets, on July 10, 1918, and additions or alterations were 
made at subsequent Soviet Congresses (December, 1920-23). On l)eecinb(',r 
30, 1922, delegates from the four principal Soviet Republics met at Moscow 
and concluded a Treaty of Union, setting up a Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics, covering Russia (R.S.F.S.R.), Ukraine (U.S.S R.), ‘White Russia 
(W.R.S.S.R.), and the Transcaucasian Federation (T.S.P.S.R.). In Sep- 
tember, 1924, the Uzbek S.S.R. and the Turcoman S.S.R. wore formed 
and joined the Union. The Constitution of tbo Union was ratified by the 
Second Union Congress of Soviets, which met in January and February, 1 924. 

The Government of the Union consists of a Union Central Kxo(*.utivo 
Committee and a Union Council of People^s Commissaries. The former is 
elected by the Union Congress of Soviets, the supreme authority of the 
Union, and between Confesses is the sovereign legislative, administra- 
tive, and judicial^ authority of the Union. It is convened three times 
a year, and consists of two chambers— -the Union Council, con.si.sting 
of i50 members elected on the principle of proportional roju'osentation 
01 the six constituent Republics, and the Council of Nationalities of 135 
members, elected on the basis of 5 members for every independent and 
autonomous republic, and 1 member for every autonomous region. All 
mgislatmn mi^ be adopted by both chambers. The Prosidiuin, or Standing 
Committee, which transacts current business, is composed of 27 members, 
y irom each chamber and 9 elected at a joint meeting. 


rt CT'moTi Gmtral JSxmitivc , Committee . Kalinin 
Petrovsky (Ukraine), Cherviakov (White Russia), Mnsabekov 
(Iran^aucapa), Aitakov (Turcoman S.S. Republic), Faizula-Khodz- 


rmSi “4 e^outivo authority is vested in the Union 

rtX./ f T® ? Commissanes, or Cabinet Each Peoide’s Commissary is 
or Board responrihle for the work of the i'eoplo’s 
laioistry under its care. Decisions of the Union Council of 
SeWve ^® "r^®? 1^® Presidium of the Union Central 

”slit of making war, ratifying 
5^® ^**®®’ ^ooorations, receiving the credentials of foreign 

^pJomatic representetives, etc. The Council of People’s Commissaries is 

Executive Committee and to the Union 
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The following in the constitution of the Union Council of People^s Oom- 
niissariea (Marcli, 1928) r — 

Presiderti, — A* I. Bykov, 

V D. Tmrupa, 

G. K, Ordzlionikid'M. 

Foreigti Affairs.-— Gc, V. Vhicherin, 

War and Marine. — K. E. Voroshihv. 

Foreign and Home. Trade.--A., I. Mikoyan. 

Transport. — V. E. Jludmlak. 

Posts and Telegraphs. — j, K. Smirivov. 

Workers* and PcasanUi* Infpccfion.^-O. Iv. Ordzhonikidze. 

Supreme Economic Gouncil. — V. V. Kuhyshev. 

Labour. — V. V. Schmidt. 

Fmance, — N. P. Brnikhanov. 

JDirecter of the Central StalHieal Departmmit. — V. V. Osinsky. 

In addition, the Procureiir-Genoral of tlio Republic enters the Council 
with a consultative voice, as does also the chairman of the State Political 
Dcpartxnout. 

Each of the six constituent States of tlio Union — R.S.F.S.R., Ukraine, 
White Russia, Transcaucasia, Uzbek, and Turcoman — retains its own Central 
Executive Committee and Council of People’s Commissaries. Certain of 
the <loi>artnients mentioned above are the exclusive prerogative of the Union 
Govemmont. Others exist both in the Union Government and in the individual 
Republics (au]»roiiie economic council, labour, finance, and workers’ and 
peasants’ inspection). Finally, a number exist only in the individual 
Rojuiblics (agricult^uro, interior, jxistico, education, health, social welfare). 

The British Government recognised the Government of the U.S.S.R. 
dejure on February 1, 1924. Similar recognition has been given by Afghan- 
istan, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, Germany, 
Greece, IJungary, Italy, Latvia, Lithuania, Norway, Persia, Poland, Sweden, 
Turkey, France, .Tuiian, Mexico, and China. 

Constitutioix and Government of the R.S.F.S.B- (Bussia Proper) 

The greater part of the former Russian Empire is under the rule of the 
Soviet Govennnont. Rut a number of States have gradually evolved and 
are maintaining themselves on the borders of the old Empire. Five have 
received formal recognition by the Western Powers, viz. > Finland, Poland, 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. A number of other independent Republics, 
which have adopted the Soviet form of Government, are federated with the 
Government of Uusaia. Those include : White Russia, the Ukraine, Uzbek 
and Turcoman, Armenia, Georgia, Azerbaijan. (The last three constituting 
the Transcaucasian Federation of Soviet Republics.) All the remaining 
territory of the former Russian Entire constitutes the Russian Socialist 
Federal Soviet Republic (R.S.F.S.K.). This contains the provinces of 
Russia proiier, autonomous Republics (Kirghiz, Tartar, Bashkir, Dagestan, 
Yaktitsk, Crimea, Karelia, the German Republic on the Volga, Cuvashian 
Republic, Beviento -Mongolia and Katakskaia), and autonomous regions or 
areas (Komi, Mariiskaia, Votskaia, the Region of the Kalmyks, Karatchaevo- 
CherkesHkaia, Chech (makaia, Kabadiuo.Balkarskaia, Northern Osetia, 
IngOHhntia, Adygoiskaia, Oivatskaia, Kara-Kalpakskaia). The autonomous 
ropublhjs are governed by their own Central Executive Committee and 
Coxnicil of People's Commissaries: the regions and areas are governed by 
executive committees elected by the local Congress of Soviets, like the 
ordinary provinces (gubornii). 
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So far as the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic is ooncerued, a 
Constitution was adopted by the fifth All-Russian Soviet Congress, tlio text ot 
which wa'S published on July 19, 1918, and amended and amplified 1919-1 ^>28. 
Further amendments have been introduced (1925) in order to bring the 
Constitution into line with the Constitution of the XJ.S.S.R. It remains, 
however, the constitutional model for the other States of the Union. 
According to the Constitution, which has been declared a ' fundanuMital 
law ’ of the Republic, Russia is a Republic of Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’, 
and Peasants’ Deputies ; and all central and local authority is vested in 
these Soviets. Private property in land is abolished, all land being tho 
common property of the people ; all forests, mines, waters having a national 
importance and all livestock and fixtures, model estates and agricniltural con- 
cerns are all national property. The State owns all factories, mines, railways, 
and other means of production and transport, but may, according to recent 
legislation, lease them to private individuals, corporations, or State trusts. 

The R.S.F.S.R. is a free Socialist community of all tlie labouring 
masses of Russia. Freedom of conscience, of opinion, of the press, and of 
meeting are guaranteed by the Constitution. In order to ]>rotect the 
oonq^ueats of the revolution, universal military service is incumbent on all 
citizens. The privilege of defending the Revolution with arms is, however, 
reserved for the labouring classes only ; the non-labouring sections of the 
population will discharge other military duties. The ^^olitical rights of 
Russian citizenship will be granted without any formalities to foreigners 
residing on the territory of the Russian Republic for purposes of labour. 

The highest authority in the State is the All-Russian Cougross of 
Soviets, which consists of representatives of town Soviets on tlio basis of 
one delegate for every 25,000 inhabitants, and of Provincial Oongressoa of 
Soviets on the basis of one delegate for every 125,000 inhabitants. The Con- 
gress elects an AU-Russian Central Executive Committee, consisting of 700 
members, which constitute the supreme legislative, administrative, and con- 
trolling body in the Republic, and meets not less freq^ucntly than onco in 
three months, current affairs being administered by a Standing Committee 
(Presidium). The Central Executive Committee also forms a Council of 
People’s Commissaries for the general administration of the affairs of tho 
Republic, to consist of 12 People’s Commissariats (see list above). Each 
People’s Commissary has a Board attached to him under his chairmanship. 

The franchise is enjoyed irrespective of religion, nationality, roKidence, 
sex, etc., by all citizens over 18 years of age who earn their livelihood by 
productive labour, and soldiers and sailors in the Red Army and Navy. 

The following classes are deprived of tho franchise: Those employing 
others for profit, or living on unearned income, monks and priests of all 
religions, agents and employees of the former police, secret service, etc., 
members of the former reigning dynasty, imbeciles and wards, and persons 
deprived of civic rights by the criminal courts. 

In accordance with the latest decrees, however, persons employing hired 
labour, or enjoying unearned incomes or engaged in trade, may bo granted 
the right to vote by the provincial election commissions, providing they can 
present a certificate from the local factory workshop committee, a local 
working peasant organisation, or local trade union committee, testifying 
that at the t>me of the election the given individual lives on an income 
derived from his own labour and does not exploit the labour of others. 

Individuals engaged in agriculture and employing hired labour within 
the limits specified in the agricultural codes of the Constituent Republics of 
the Union are not deprived of their vote if they are otherwise eligible. 
Similarly the vote is enjoyed by people who are in receipt of interest frotvi 
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df'posits ill workors’ savings banks, or from Government or municipal loan 
scrip, providing they arc otherwise eligible. • 

rrovision is also made in the Constitution for Local Government by means 
oflocal Hoviets in villages and towns, with district, provincial and regional Oon- 
gn*.sses, whi(di meet aiiimally. Each Congress elects an Executive Committee, 
which adniinisUu's the territoiy under its control until the next Congress. 
(Jhadnnaii ttf J.H.C.jE,C. — M. Kalinin, 
kie-cn iary . — M . Khchv, 

Ooinicilof Pmplt^s Commissaries, 

Chttirma')i.-‘ k, 1. Rylcov, Educaiion.-^k, Y. LunacharsTcy, 

KgrieuUurc, — (Yac.aut, March Health, — K. A. Se'nmshko, 

Social Welfare.— 1. A. Kagovitzyn. 

EinantT.—l. A. Mihdtin Workers^ a7id Peasants’ iTispection,— 

Ltthoar.—k.Pal'hutov. H. I. IUi^» 

Hitorior. — A. PtclohorodoD. Eco^ioTnic Cowiicil. — S. S. Lobov. 

1). I. K^mJey. Trade aird Commerce,--!. B, Eisimnt, 

Area and Population 

rilOGRlflSS AND PllKHKNT CONDITION. 

The old Empire of Kussia comprised ono-seventh of the land-surface of 
the globe. Its area, without internal waters, was, since the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth, 8,417,118 English siiuare miles (19, 15f), 587 *7 square versts). 

The total area of the Soviet Union in 1927 was given as 21,352,672 sq. 
Kiloinotros, or 8,241,910 square miles, with a population of 147,013,609, 
made U]) as follows (capitals in brackets) 


Constitiuut Hopublics of the Union 

Area in 
Sq. Milos 
(Jan. 1, 
1027) 

I’otal 

poiKilatiou 

(Dec 17, 
1026) 

Urban 
Population 
(Dec. 17, 
1926) 

Rural 

Population 
, (Dec. 17, 

1 1926) 

J1.8.F.H.R, (Moscow) .... 
White BuHHift (Minsk). 

Ukraine (Kharkov) .... 
Transcaucasia (Tiuls) .... 
Turcoman (henins3{,fonuerJyCJhar<lz1m) 
Usbek (Bamarkand) .... 

7,020,717 

48,751 

174,201 

71,26.5 

180,003 

131,804 

100,857,085 

4,083,884 

20,020,304 

6,850,602 

1,030,549 

5,270,105 

17,440,478 

840.657 
5,374,047* 
1,407,400 

126.657 
1,100,160 

83,417,507 

4,135,827 

28,646,267 

4,443,228 

203,002 

4,170,035 

Total in U.8.H.R. . 

8,241,021 

147,013,609 

20,207,208 

120,716,841 


In Transcaucasia, Georgia has 2,660,963 inhabitants ; Armenia, 876,667 ; 
and Azerbaijan, 2,313,172. ^ 

The K.S.F.H.IL contains 11 autonomous Ropubhes and 12 autonomous 
regions. The Ukraine contains 1 autonomous Republic (Moldavia). The 
11 autonomous Republics of the R.S.P.S.R. are shown as foUows (the 
capitals are in brackets) ; — . 

A\iton<m<ms Republia 

Bwhklr (UfoX M^rclx 33, ' Onmo»^(Stoteropol). Octo- 
Tartar (Ka»«). May 27, Yakutrf (Takutak), Ai.tll 

Kirghiz (Pishpek), Nov. Karalla (Kalininsk), July (KayhOzdO 

ll2« 27, 1223 

Dtigestan (Makbaoh-Kala), Chuvash (Oheboksara), April 
Tau. 26, 1922 21, 1925 
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The principal towns of the U,S.S.R. with their population (on Dcconiber 
17, 19261 are:— 


Moscow . . . 2,019,453 Stalin. 

Leningrad 1 . . . 1,616,118 Vladivostok 

Kiev .... 493,873 Samarkand 

Baku .... 440,832 Nicolaev . 

Odessa .... 411,410 Irkutsk 

Kharkov . . 409,505 Ufa . 

Tashkent . . . 320,865 Kursk. 

Rostov-on-Don (with Tomsk. 

Nakhichevan) . . 304,812 Vitebsk 

Titlis .... 282,918 Penta . 

Saratov. . . . 211,766 Poltava 

Dnepropetrovsk . , 187,870 Simferopol. 

Nijni-Novgorod (with Taganrog . 

Kanavin) . . . 181,189 Perm . 

Astrakhan . . . 176,386 Gomel 

Ka2aii .... 174,731!-' Oriol . 

Samara. . . . 171,962 Armavir . 

Krasnodar . . , 161,847 Barnaul . 

Omsk .... 161,475 Tambov . 

Tula .... 150,182 Vladikavkaz 

Stalingrad . . . 147,184 Namangan . 

Sverdlovsk . . . 136,404 Smolensk . 

Minsk .... 123,618 Andijan . 

Orenhura . . . 121,975 Kostroma . 

Novo-Sibirsk . , 120,611 Krasnoyarsk 

Yoroniesh . . . 116,576 Archangel . 

Taroslavlj . . , 112.103 Lugansk . 

Ivanovo- Viznesensk . 111,168 Ulyanovsk. 

Tver .... 106,021 Sliitomir . 


. 105,739 Kokand . . 69,101 

. 102,464 Grozny . . 08, COS 

. 101,328 Novoiossisk . (57,774 

. 101,182 Sebastopol . . 67,412 

. 98,440 Zmovievsk . . (51,662 

. 97,444 Ishevsk . . b.'J,(iSK 

. 97,089 Orekhovo-Zuovo (52,782 

92,485 Krivan . . (52,18(1 

91-201 Viatka . . (51,009 

91,151 Cheliabiiisk . 59,203 

. 89,391 Chita . . . 67,731 

. 86,145 Blagoveshtchousk 57,6(10 

. 85,308 Stavropol . . 67,488 

84,701 Kherson . . 67,376 

82,952 Kroraenchug . 57,33! 

75,698 Vologda . . 57,081 

. 74,377 Novocherkassk . 50,'50S 

73,798 Serpukhov . . 56,501 

. 73,714 Sennpolatinsk , 66,134 

78,603 Gandja , . 65,010 

73,374 Zaporoshie . . 55,260 

73,100 Rybinsk . . 53,s70 

. 72,858 Piatigorsk . . 58,487 

72,320 Kozlov . . 53,318 

72,102 Vinmtza . . 52,454 

. 71,091 Maikop . . 62,320 

. 71,006 Dmitnevsk . . 51,486 

. 70,194 Berditchov . . 51,436 

. 69,465 


1 The new designation of Petrograd (March, 1024). 


Eeligion, 

By decree of Jan, 23, 1918, the Soviet Government disostahliehed the 
Church and appropriated certain categories of its property. Since tlio 
revolution of March, 1917) all religions may be freely professed in tho Union, 
TJe prevailing religion of the country is the Grseco-Russian, officially called 
the Orthodox Faith. It has its own independent synod, but maintains tho 
relations of a sister Church with the four Orthodox patriarchates of 
Oonstantoople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. Tho Holy Synod, 
the board of government of the Russian Church, was established in 1721 ; to 
It was committed the superintendence of the religious affairs of the Empire. 
H is composed of the three^ metropolitans (Leningrad, Moscow, and 
the archbishop of Georgia (Caucasus), and several bishops sitting in 


It IS estimated that there are more than 12,000,000 diasentoi's in <3rToat 
Russia alone. The affairs of the Roman Catholic Church are entiiistod to a 
Collegium, and those of the Lutheran Church to a Consistory, both settled 
m Lenmgiad. Roman Catholics are most numerous in the former Polish 
rrovince^ Lu^eiana in ^^ose of the Baltic, and Mohammedans in Eastern 
and Southern Russia, while the Jews are almost entii'oly sottloci in tlie towns 
and larger viHages of the western and south-western provinces. The Soviet 
authorities are now endeavouring to settle Jews who have lost their businesK 
or occupation as a result of the wars and revolution on the land — particularly 
in the Crimea. In 1914, 53,000 Jews were engaged in agriculture; in 1924. 
grown to 76,000, and in July, 1925, to 130,000. 

All churches may be leased from the State free by not less than 20 cili:imi8 
constotmg part of the congregation. The teaching of i-eligion in State and 
Private Schools is prohibited; for persons above the ago of 18 special 
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roligioxia cIjirhcs luay 1)6 orgaiii/icd. Roligious instruction may be given to 
childrciii in their homes if their parents so desire. ^ 

Instruction, 

Kduejitioii in the Union uf Sovici. Socialist Republics is conducted by the 
CJominihsariats lor Edin-aliou of the coiistinient snd autonomous Uepuhlios of 
the Union. The Ooininissariats for Kdueation of the Constituent liepubliea 
(K S. ) Ukraine, WhiUj Uiissia, Traiis-Oaiicasia, Turkmenistan, and 

Uzb(dv are ooinpleti'ly indopendent of one another. With regard to tlio 
autononums repuhlicis,^ tho higher educational institutions aini also the 
s<*iontifi(’. institutions situated in their territory arc sulioidinated to the Com- 
missariat for Kduoation of llm Union llopublio of which they form an 
uutonoinoiiH part. 

Tho Cornnii'Kariat for Education of tho R.fci. F.S.R. consists of tho 
following departments: — Tho Administrative Organising Board ; The State 
Seicnliltc (^l^neil ; The Chief Department for General and Technical 
Education ; The Cliicf Dcjmrtinent tor Trade and Tochiii al Education ; Tho 
Chief I'mitical Educational Committee of the Keimblic; The ( hint Board for 
Scicntilio Art and Music Institutions; ^'ho Chief Board for litoraturc and 
Publication ; and Tlie Ciuitral Council for tlio Education of Nationalities 
other than Russian. 

The Stale PuhliHliiing Agimcy, which is an independent commercial 
undertaking, also fornisa imnstitnent part for the Commissariat for Education, 
as does also the State Musical Trust, lu addition the Commissariat for 
Education is the largcsl. shareholder of the companies, Bovotskoye Kino 
(Soviet Cinema) and the company for tho construction and supply of 
educational ai>pavatus and cipiipnumt. 

Education is obligatory, and certain chissos of private schools (under 
State coJitrol) are permitted. Co-education has hi^en adopted in all schools. 
Tho principle of * lahotir * edtuiat.ion is apjdied ditforontly in tho schools of 
each grade ; in taking part in the self-government of tho schools, tho pupils 
are taught the art of self-goviumment as citizens. Technical work is 
coiulucted as a part of tho general industrial life of tho country. 

Tho Commissariat for Education ha.s local iIo|>.*irtmnnt8 for ]>eoplo’s 
education attached to tho Executive Committees of tho Workers, I’easants, 
and Red Army Oonncils throughout the Republic. 

'I'ho following table sliows tho nunihor of educational institutions and 
pninls on Decombor 1, 1926, throughout tho Soviet Union : — 


rnstitutioiis 


A. XmtHutionft for Urtwml IkincalUm 

Kitidergarions, ami Creches .... 

Primary »Selu»olH 

Schools, Seven Year Course. ...... 

^Je^on(^ar^ fSchools ........ 

Hchools f<tr Poawaitt JuvemlcH 

tSclioolR, Kine Year Course 

Bchool Ooiumunsft ......... 

Hchools for Defectives 

Ch)idreu'H Tlomosaiid Colonics 

C lit Wren's Homos for Doh'Cti VOS 

Receiving Btatluns, Isolation and DlPtrihutton O^ntres , 
B. InHtiUitioixft for Trade and Technical Mucaiion 
[Schools for Juvenile Workers . . . . , 

Hchool Workshops, 


Nuud>er of 

No. Of 

Institutions 

I'upllH 

1,809 

7a,i$U0 

Of), 907 

7.75)9,200 

4,814 

1,579,700 

970 

276,900 


85,200 

714 

438,700 

KiC 

19,700 

m 

10,100 

8,025 

200,800 

8^6 

28,000 

287 

18,200 

927 

96,400 

280 

17,600 


S R 
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Institutions 


B. Institutions for Trade and Technical Educationr^^oni. 

Trade Schools 

Trade Courses . . , 

Technical Schools 

Higher Educational Institutions 

WoThers’ Faculties . . * 


Number of I No. of 
Institutions | Pupils 


1,113 

1,080 

970 

151 

108 


Ilf), OIK) 
121,000 
180.500 
109,000 
47,100 


C. Folitical-Educaiional Institutions 


Schools for illiterates and seiui-literates . 
Adult Schools of more Advanced Types 
Schools for Political Education . 

Soviet Party Schools 

Cottage Reading Rooms .... 

Folk's Houses 

Clubs 

Libraries 


50,925 

614 

! C,510 

I 242 

! 24,924 

1,778 
5,853 
21,529 


1,035,400 

70.400 
210,(100 

29.400 


The following table shows the number of schools and })upils in the variouH 
typea of schools during the last two yeais, as compared with 1914-15. 



1914-15 

1925-26 

1020-27 

Type of School 

No. of 
Schools 

No. of 
Pupils 

No. of 
Schools 

No. of 
Pupils 

No of 
Schools 

No. Of 
Pupils 

General Elementary . 

104,610 

7,235,988 

101,193 

' 9,487,000 

108,424 

9,903,000 

General Secondary 
Elementary and Second- 
ary, Technical Educa- 

1,790 

564,618 

1,040 

707,000 

1,708 

785,000 

tion .... 

2,817 

266,982 

4,835 

529,000 

5,002 

588,000 

Higher Education . 

91 

125,000 

1 

158 

162,000 

124 

1(50,000 


Previous to the revolution universities existed in the following places 
in the territory now included in the R’.S.F.S.ll. and administerod by the 
People’s Commissariat for Education; Moscow (2), lieningmd, Kamil, 
Saratov, Tomsk, Perm, Irkutsk. The Universities of Dorpat and Warsaw, 
evacuated during the war, were reorganised in 1918 as the' Voronozli anti 
Don Universities, and. in the same year another was set up at Nisshni- 
novgorod. In 1919 universities were established at Yaroslav, SinoViisk, 
Kostroma, Tambov, Astrakhan, Tashkent, Samara, Simbirsk, Orel ; in 1020, 
at Ekaterinburg, Ekaterinodar, and Veliki Ustiug. 


Justice and Crime. 

The basis of the Judiciary System is the same throughout the whole of 
the Soviet Union, but the Constituent Republics have the right to introduce 
modifications and to make their own rules for the application of the i;ode of 
laws.. The. supervision of the Legal System of the separate Republi<%fi 
entrusted to the People’s Commissariat for Justice of each Republic. The 
Supreme Court qf the U.S.S.R. is the chief. Court and Supervising Organ for 
all Union Republics. 

In, accordance with the declaration by the OentraJ Exaouittivo Committee, 
of tbf- U S.S.R. on October 29, 1924, the fundamental , objects ofi the* 
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Judiciary System of the U.S.S.R. are to safcf^uard the oom[m'st of the 
prololariaii revolution and to protect the Workers’ and Peasants’ 4lovern- 
ineiit and the laws laid ilown hy the latter. 

Ill the main, theio is very little din'ennnaj hetw<*on the code of laws and 
their ajip ieatioii m the sei»aiate re public, a. The le^^l s)st.(*ni of the 
US K.ivli., theiefoic, can bo taken as an example of that in lorce in all the 
other R(‘.publies ol the Union. 

Tlie Law (‘ourtsof th*' R.8 K S.R. are divided into People's (^^urts and 
Special t’ourts. The I'ooplo’s (Jour s coiwist of the People’s .ludj^;* atid two 
Assessors, and their fumaiou to t xandne as the Mrst lustanoe, most of tlie 
Civil ami Criminal eases, except the more important, ones, some of which are 
tried at the Provincial Comt, and thos«*. of the hif^hest. imj)<»rtane.o at the 
Supreme Court, The Provincial Courts supervise the activities of the 
People’s Courts and also act us Couits of Appeal from the deeisious of the 
People’s Court. The Supreme (’ourt exercises xSupei vi.*-ion <»ver all the (.’ourts 
of the llepuhlie, and forms an Appeal Couit from the Ih'ovim ial (’ourt. 

The Jud^jjfCH of the Poojde’s <;ourta and the Pre.sidents and Members of 
the Proviueiiil Courts ate. selected f(»r cm* ycxir by the Provincial Exerutive 
Committee^ from indiuduabs who enjoy electoral rif^lits ami who have the 
necessary <iualitieatioua with re<,';ar<l to tlieir public or le^^al work. 

The })0oplo’s asscx^sois are called upon lor <lut> for six <lay.s in a year from 
lists of electors drawn up in the Rural Disrih'ts, Tudustri il Kiileriirises ami 
Army Corps 'flie People’s AH.s(‘s.sorH lor the Provineial Court mitst. have 
had at least two years’ experience in Public or Trade Union work. 'I’lie list 
of Assessors tor the Supreme Court is drawn up by the Central Executive 
Oouiuiiltee of ibe Republic. 

In addition to the IVople’s ( Jourts there are the. Ibllowinn Sfieeial OourLs 
(1) the Labour S(>etiou of the Peo|di‘’.s (N>urt, whose duty iti is to supervise the 
regulations relating to the working conditu»u.s and the protection of labour 
as well as to give decisions on eonllmbs arising beiwiam employers and 
employees, the violation of regiilatioms ; (2) Uur.d Commissions, which 
settle disputes concendiig agrari.m mritter.s, such a^s (daims relaUng to 
the use ot the laud. etc. : (2) Arbination (kmunittees, which settle tHsputes 
arising betwocu separate Static organs concerning projeu tv rights, witli certain 
uxcepMons , (“1) Milimry ’rrihunals, whi*di ih^il with military olVemie.s, 
oHinoiiagc, and other clas'^os of crime, wdmn tl ore is no other Lsiiv (lourt on 
the spot but a niilii ary tribunal ; (fO Disciplinary Coiiris, wddrh deal with 
olFenccs and neglei-t of otlicial dutie.s committed by mciubers of the Central 
Executive Committee and similar State org.ni.'a. 

The People's t ormins.s(ny for Justice is tin* State (MiirF Pru.secutor, and 
in every rovimvi and distima there is a Provineial Prose(‘iitor who is 
immediately subordinate to ilic (■hiid Publio Prosecutor ot tin* Repuldio.s. 
The duties of the Public Prosecutors are the supervision of tbo concct 
applies tion of the law by all State organs. 

Tliere is also a College of Solieitors which ilecides the rpiestions as to the 
]»rovision of friui legal assi.stauee for impemmions p(»rsons and as to guarding 
against the imposition ol excessive (h*fenco fees for worker.-'. In other cases, 
solicitor's fees arc fixed hy anang^'inent. 

During 1025 and 1926 a variety of altoratitms wore introduced in the 
Civil and Criminal (lode and in Ibo ib'oceKsunl Co(h‘S. 

Among tbtt cbiof amendments to the Criminal Code iutroduciul in 1D?0 was 
the rodn tion, in a large variety of ea-*eM of the maximum tvrm of imprisjui- 
meiit from ten years, as luiil dowm in the Orimiiml Codo of 1922, 1o only fivo 
yoais, ami the r*dnetlon of the minimum term from six (1922) to 

only ouo day in certain case-s. 
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Finance. 

Th^ revenue and expenditure for five years are shown as follows (in 
millions of roubles) : — _______ 


1 

1928-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 1 

1026-27 J 1 

_ i 

1027-28 1 

Revenue . . 

Exiienditure 

2100 3 
2286-6 

296G-3 

2945*2 

3986-, 1 j 
Sy70-5 1 

6061 -.5 ‘ 

40.M '6 1 

6016-u 

1 :.'‘16-6 

Deficits 01 Surplus 

- 126*3 

+ 11-0 

+ 15-8 i 

-H 100-0 



1 Estiinateb 

2 Tiie delicit incl' des tlie revenue from note issuing ; lltfi actiiul state loans, being 
issued for productive purposes, are not used as c»iVering of biulgol (iefints. 

The budget estimates f-r 19'27-28 are an follows: 


Revenue 


Direct Taxes 

Utuned AjjTlcultaral Tax . 
lndvatn«l Tax . , , 

Income Tax . , 

Exces- Profit . . , 

Otlier Direct Taxes . 

Total Direct Taxes 

Indirect Taxes 
Exeise . • • . 

Customs .... 

Total Indirect Taxes 

Duties other than those 
spei-itied above 

Total of State Taxes and 
Dues .... 


Revenue other than Taxes 
and Dues 

Reeeipis from Post and 
Telr-gr»ij»h 

Receipis from Transport . 
Receipts from State Trade 
an' Industry , , 

Banks .... 
Stale Forests , 

Working of Mineral 
Resources 

Otliei State Properties 
Rent ipte ir< ni Conce-aious 
Vannus other Rei elpts 

Total Revenue other 
than Taxes and Dues . 

Total Ordinary Revenue . 

Revenue from State Loans 
Balance of the fiscal Tear 
1926-26 .... 

Total Revenue (all items) 


Roubles 

Expenditure 

345,000,000 
3.>0, 00,000 
283,401) 000 

7.000. 000 

1.000. 000 

937,200 000 

Union Dopartinonts of Stato 
Depis. othm ti anmihtary, 
niival, irauspoi't. etc. . 
Military and Naval Coui- 
missanat 

Posts nnd 'rclcgraplis 
Couimi-.‘*ar at . , 

Transpon ConimiHsarial . 

1,851,000,000 

2-25,0{)n,000 

L 570,000,000 

230,000,000 

Total ^biion Di'partnu'iit.^^ 
Dnompluyuu'iit 

Press .... 

Other Special Funds . 

Debt Soi vice . 

Subsidies for tlio National 
Economy 

Agriciilturo . • , 

•2.748,200,000 

Industry • > . • 

Elvotnlicatiou , 
Co-operation and State 
Trade .... 
Communal Credit .. . 

168 500,000 
l,693,C 0,162 

281,100,000 

7.8.200.000 
280,400,000 

65.600.000 
80, 200, (HO 

4,500,000 
9U,2' 0,000 

Total Subsidies , 
Grants to Lotia) Budgets . 
Total Expenditure (all 
items) .... 
Formation of a State Grain 
Stock .... 
Sp' « ial State Uesevve 
Pundof U.S.H.K. , 

2,642,3< 0,000 


5,885,500,000 


500,000,000 


80,000,000 


6,915,500,000 



Iloulib's 


t7.'5,:inu,(i0() 
i.hol.. 10(1.(100 

ll 000 ()0I> 
1 0,1 00, him 
loiS.jb '0.000 
2<H,(l0O,(K»0 


170 , 000,000 
fiSO 000,000 
11(0,000,000 

117,800,000 

00,700.000 

i,uio, (ioo.ooo 

670,800,000 

n 813,600,000 

22,000,000 

80,000,000 

f»,0 1 6,100,000 
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On Sej)tombor 1, 1917, the total indebtedness of Russia amounted to 
32,300 million roubles, made up as follows : — Pre-war debt, 8,8«>0«inillion 
roubles ; seven internal war loans, 10,500 million roubles ; loans contracted 
abroad, 8,000 million roubles; short'(iated loans, 6,000 million roubles. On 
March 31, 1921, the iiidebtodness of Rufisiato Oicat l-lritaiii was£5dl,402,000 
(exclmliiifr interest siiieo De.r.onibei* 31, 1918). All these debts were cancelled 
by decree of January *28, 1018. 

On I), (‘emboi 1, 1927, the internal debt amouiitpd to 1,163,900 roubles, of 
winch ?s82, 200,000 loublos were loans issued bv the State and 281,700,000 
roubles loans f^uarant o<l by the State. Of the (former total 389 millions 
wore Hul'Hcribed liy otlici.il institutions and 493 milHous by private individuals 
totalliii*; aliout millions. 


Defence. 

L Army. 

The military system of the Union of Soviet Republics was reorganized 
in 1925. ^ ” 

The Kc.il Army is now organised on a b.asis of universal military service. 
Service is dividetl into (a) preparatory; (b) service with the colours; (c) 
reserve service. Pr-paraiorv training is ou a militia b.isis and begins at the 
age ol 19 it consists of a ]irclimina'*y ceumcof 90 hours, lasting l]j| months, 
and a sup plenum tsuy course of 280 hours, lasting 28 days, the whole spread 
over 2 years. Tin? uumbir of men availahln for military service ea<*)i year is 
{utproxhaaicly l,0<t0,000, but only a jiortion of tliis umber i.s called to servo. 
In 1927 the approxiinutc iiiimbcr to receive training was 800,000, Service 
with the (adoiuH bi'.^^ins at the ago of 21 and Is for 5 years, one of which is 
sjiciit on leave. During the first year tiMining is for 3 months, and in suliHe- 
(jiumt ycais lev 2 months, in 1927, the apiuoximato strength ot the regular 
army was 5*10,900. 

The whole territory of the U S.S.R. is divided, for the purposes of the 
J\nny, into 10 imliiary dlstricLs. 

Tim lied Army is organised as follows: Infantry, consist ing of 21 Rifle 
(’orps, 27 Uifle Divisions, 43 Territorial Divisions, and 210 R*'ginuiuts, 
or <510 Hatlalions in all. Cavalry, conslstiog of 13 Cavalry Divisions, 
3 nngade.s, and 98 Rcgiimmls ; Arlilhry, 175 Oroups and 626 Batteries; 
Enginceis, 29 Hat.talions. 

The arm. d fortvs ^army, navy and air) are controlled by the Military 
Soviet ol the ITnion, Tlie army is directed by the Revolutionary War 
Council with the People’s Oomuns.sary as President. It is commaiulul by a 
(/ 0 mniau«ler«iu-ohief,^ with a Chief of the Stall at the head of the army atalf. 
The army in peiu'e time is organised in - - 

(1) Fiebi troo{>H, which luchido fortress garrisons, and comprise the 

regular army 

(2) Instrimtiomii detachments, 

(3) AiUKiiiary troops for .service behind the front Hue, 

(4) iSpci'iai tioop.s for ami frontier guard service* 

Those oxi active service both in the stmdiug Army and the Territorial 
rorces, in the Navy, etc., whilst subject to the Rules and Heguaiions and 
Mihtary Disciplme, at the same time, eidoy all the civic rights of Soviet 
cUizetis. 

11. Navy 

The proposed reconstruction of the Kusaiau Navy has been retarded, 
though it has been ofilcially stated on juore than one occasion that arcoonsti* 
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tution of the forces ia contemplated. So far it has takeii the form of re- 
naniiD^thp existing vessels of the fleet. There are hut two battleships, 
the Jllaj'ai and Fari:7ifshna’JConim'una, now service able in the Baltic, the 
sister ships Gangnf. and HoHciva no longer being eflective. 

In the Black Bea the forcH is inconsiderable. Part of General Wrangel’s 
force, comprising one Dieadnoiis-ht, 10 destiojers, 4 submarines and other 
vessels are still at Bizerta under French protection, and have ceased to have any 
effective value as fighting units. 

State dockyards were at Kevsky, New Admiralty and Galernyi Oatrov, 
Leningrad ; Kronstadt, Sevastopol, and Vladivostok. Guns were made at 
the Putiloff steel works, 3 or 4 subraarinns are reported to be under con- 
structi'ju at Petrograd, but otherwise very little woik appears to be in hand. 

The following table gives the principal ships remaining ot the Baltic and 
the Black Sea Fleets, the new names being inserted. 


Baltic Fleet. 


i 

Date of 1 1 

Launch i 

1 1 

1 

Displace- 

ment 

Horse- 

power 

Speed 

Officers 
and Men 

Mam armament 

, fParizlic^oia’ ] 
1011 ; '! Koitiuiv,aa . V 

1 \yiCLVCtt « J 1 

113,000 

Battlesl 
42,000 j 

vips, 

23 j 

1 59—1,060 

1 

j I212in.;16 4 7m. 


These sidps are the former Sevastopol and Fetropavlovsk. 


Cruisers^ 


1915 

Somarkoni 

7,600 

50,000 

ao 



15 51in.; 4 3*9m. 

1900 

S.S.S.R . 

6,830 

11,600 

20 

578 

10 Cin. 

1906 

Propitern 

15,190 

1 20,675 

21.6 

900 

4 10m.; 8 Sin.; 204.7in. 


T)iere remain now in the Baltic about 13 destroyers of any fighting value. The modem 
snbnjannes are about 8 ui number. There are also 2gunboais. several uine-layeis and 
mine-sweeping trawlers motor-boats, and survejing and train ng ships Uie filing 
service includes 50 or 60 planes. A small destroTer and suhnianue force is in tlie “Whito 
Sea, The training sloop Vorovsky (ex-yacht Lysistrata) recently proceeded to Vladivostok. 

Black Sea Fleet. 

CrvM&r, 

1915 7.600 [ 55,000 | 30 | - | 16 6ta. 


The above is the only one out of 4 cruisers laid down in 1913 which has been com- 
pleted There are 3 de^troyeTS m il.e Black r*ea and 8 torpfdu boats. There are also about 
4 modern submarines. A number of useful auxiliaries are in the Black Sea, and the flying 
service inch das about 40 various planes. There is a flotilla on the Dnieper, and a small 
force is in the Casidan. 


Production and Industry. 

^ The I'ouutry is mainly agricultural in character. The total area sown 
with grain, potatoes,, flas, and other industrial plants, kstehen garden 
produce, etc., uas, for the years mentioned, in millions ol dessiatines (S2 *7 
acres) as follows 1913, 1067 ; 1923, 66 2 ; 1924. 92'8 ; 1925, 98 '5 ; 1926, 
102 8 ; 1927, 105*5 (88 *8 &own with grain, 67 with industrial plants, and 10 
with other kinds of produce). 

The following table shows the acreage' and yield of the principal crops for 
three yeajs;— 
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Crop 

Area 

(millions of acres) 

Harvest * 

(millions of ton^ 

1921 

1925 

1926 

1911-15 

(Average) 

1925 

1U2G 

iiye 

(j5*0 

71*8 

71-3 

19-8 

23*1 

22-9 

Winter Wheat 
uni 111 er Wheat . 

14*0 

81-2 

j- 61*2 

72-6 

21*5 

13-2 

] 19*9 

2*3*3 

Barley . 

IG‘7 

15-9 

18*6 

12-4 

G-1 

5*5 

Oats 

28-0 

32-1 

SS*3 

8*2 

11*6 

ia*3 

Buckwheat . 

()*5 

7-3 

7 8 ; 

9*7 

1 7 

1*9 

Millet . 

11-9 

15*7 

13*2 

2*17 

4*6 

3*3 

Maize . 

6*1 

8*4 

7-3 

1*07 

4*5 

8*0 


. lu 1927, the production of the principal cereals was, in millions of metric 
tons : wheat 20*4, rye 24 6 ; barley 47 and oats 13. 

Other important crops (with figures for 1924, 1925 and 1926) were as 
follows : — 


1 


Area 



(thousands of aores) 

- 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Cotton 

1,24G 

1,616 

1,742 

Flax 

2,427 

S,186 

3,16S 

Hemp 1 

1,725 

2.015 

1,908 

Sunllowor 

6,636 

7,9S5 

6,691 

Sat;ar beet 

803 

1,307 

1,336 

Tobacco 

140 

207 

2l7 

Potatoes, beans peas, grasses, etc. 

31,000 

82,500 

98,600 


The following table shows the yield of some of the principal crops in 
thousands of tons at pre-war value: — 



1924-25 

1926-26 


Thou^aIld 

G’oiis 

Vrtliie 

Million 

Roubles 

Thou ■'and 
Tons 

Value 

Million 

Roubles 

Gram 

Potatoes .... 
Ray and Glasses 

Baw Cutton 

Flax Fibre .... 
Homp Fibre 

Oil Seeds .... 
Sugar Beet .... 
Yellow Tobacco . 

Malchorka .... 

60, *280 
34,900 
58,449 

370 

241 

300 

2,393 

3,245 

24*6 

75*4 

2,522 

.->09*3 

1,082 

91*1 

70*1 

02*6 

167*9 

19*0 

1S*6 

6-0 

74.000 

44 852 

60.000 

548 

308 

459 

3,827 1 

8,007 

45-9 

132*7 

8,740 

656*6 

1,290*5 

'220-8 

89*3 

93*8 

268.6 

68*2 

34*7 

10 5 


For 1926-27, thb yield of grain cr()})8 was (in millions of roubles), 3,802 ; 
of industHal plants, 605; and of other products, 3,765 ; maldag a total of 
8,192. 

The number of animals (million heads) in the Soviet Union is shown as 
follows for four years 
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m — 

1924 

1925 

1926 

3927 

Horses, of all kinds . 

25-3 

20-8 

29*1 

31-3 

Horses, working larm, alone 

19 '8 

20-1 

21 7 

2.S-1 

Cattle 1 

55-9 

60 '6 

04 •! 

07*8 

Sheep and Goats . 

87-8 

111*5 

121’0 

134-3 



1 18-2 

18-8 

lS-1 

20*0 


There wert- in addition, in 1926, about 1,318,400 htads of Camels. 

Of the whole of the forest land of the U.S.S. R., a large portion is 
adminis'tered and woiked, or let out as concessions, by the State, and the 
other is granted for use to the Peasantry free of charge, the latter being 
72,900,000 acres in extent. 

The Foi'est Lands of the U.S S.R. are estimated to cover 2,040,330,000 
acres, of which 1,984,647,500 acres are situated in the 11. S F.S.R. and 
55,782,500 in the other Cf nstituent Republics of the Union. In European 
Russia alone, there are 405 mi. lion acies ol Forest Land, most ot it being in 
the North, some in the Centre, but very little in the South. 

A large propo tiou of the Forest Lands of the U.S. S R. lies in Asiatic Russia 
(some 3i-0,0^0 000 acre.s in extent) where, owing to the absence ot roads it 
is not accessible for w orking. The fore.vs of the Caucasus, on the other hand, 
are capable of fuinkhirtg the world’s market, with an inexhaustible supply of 
many valuable varieties of timber. A total of 18,600,000 acies in the 
Caucasus are covered by Forest Lands. 

The Soviet Union k rich in minerals. The output of some of the principal 
ores during the last two years was as fo]low.s ■ — 


Ores 

1925-26 

1926-27 


Tons 

Tons 

Iron 

3,128,013 

4,772,28.3 

Manganese * 

461,277 

472,090 

Chrome 

26 680 

17,930 

Copper 

352,175 

478,924 

Total value in Roubles (at pre-war prices) 

86,927,000 



* Not mcUidnig tlie Oliiottira region. 

The total gross output of coal in 1926>27 was 30,940,000 tons. 

The number of coal miners increased from an average of 134,700 in 
1921-22 to 213,786 in 1925-26. 

The output of the oil industry during the last two years was as follows ; — 


- 

1935-20 

1920*27 


Tons 

Tons 

Balcu 

5,613,628 

0,790.500 

Giozny 

2,411,935 

3 034,500 

Binba . . . 1 . ! i 

n8,H4 

253,900 

Knban 

72,414 

82,000 


8,216,084 1 

10,166 0001 

Total value in RouHea, at pr -war prices 

175,509 499 

227,932,420 


‘ Exclusive of small quantities obtained (some 70,000 tons) by private contract labou:p 
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The organisation of industry in Soviet Russia is based on State owner- 
ship and cuntiol, and is administered in accordance with the De^r^ of April 
10, 1^23, and subsequent slight moditi. ations, by State Trusts and Combines. 
The 1 rusts in the large scale and middle sized State industries number 
over 600, but there are 291 big Trusts and these covei about 80 
per cent, of the total State industiies. A smdll number of Trusts, called 
Monopoly Trusts, combine all the enterprises ot a given branch of industry 
in the whole Union. Such are, for instance, the Rubber Trust, Silk Tiust, 
Tea Trust, Urals Asbestos Tiust, etc. In some industries theie are several 
trusts Thus the Electrical, Oil, Cement and a few other industries have four 
trusts each, but in the vast majority of industries in the Soviet Union there 
are a number of separate Trusts in the various parts of the Union, 

The^ Combines are trusts which cover a vaiiety of interconnected 
industries, e.g. the Southern Steel Combine, the Southern Chemical Combine, 
etc. In order to co-ordinaie the work of the various Trusts, Syndicates have 
been formed. Amongst the most important syndicates may be mentioned 
the Textile Syndicate which combines the cotton, wool, linen, silk and some 
of tlie hemp Trusts. The Oil Syndicate co-ordinates the work of the 
Azeihaijar, Grozny and Emba Oil Trusts, and so on. 

The loliowing figures show the value (measured in pre-war prices) of the 
output of Soviet large scale State industry during the last five years : — 


Year 

Value milhoTi roTible& 
at 1913 ])rices 

Per cent, of 1913 

1021-22 

860 *0 

20*8 

1022 23 

1,239-0 

80-3 

lf<23-24 . . ’ 

1,621 0 

39-6 

1921-2,') 

2,643-9 

64-C 

1025-26 

3,772-1 

02*2 

30:0-27 

4,421 

108 0 


Commerce. 

The foreign trade of the U.S.S.R. is organized as a state monopoly. 
Importation and Ex]iortation of goods is efft-cted by special licences issued 
by the Commissariat for Foreign and Home Trade and its respective depart- 
iiients in pursuance of a plan annually sanctioned by the Government. The 
right of purchavsing goods for Importation, and that of selling Russian 
exports abroad is vested in the Trade Delegations of the IJ.S.S.R. in foreign 
couL tries. By special decrees respeedve Government Depaitments select 
those state and co-operative organizations which are authorized, under the 
control of the Trade Delegation, to engage in foreign trade. 

For the purpose of encouraging the paitioipation of foreign capital in the 
foreign liade of the coumry there have been formed in the IJ.S.S R. ‘Mixed 
Companies" in which shares are held by the Soviet Government and foreign 
concoms The largest organizations through which the export and import 
trade is carried on are the Gostovy, the Exportkhlel (Cereals Export 
Comi»any), ExpoiTles (Timber Export Company), Textilimport (Textiles, 
Import Company), and others. The Co-operative Organizations which are 
granted the right of ‘exit to the foreign markets" are the Centrosoyuz 
(Central Union of Co-operative Societies), the Selskosoyuz and several other 
organizations. 

The following table gives the value of imports and exports over the 
European frontiers, for four years, in thousands of roubles at 1913 prices; — 

s 8 2 
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Year 1 

• ! 

Imports 

Exports 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

1923- 24 . 1 

1924- 25 . 1 

1 

200,533 

415,549 

330,6S'9 

365,169 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

465,153 

497,434 

470,648 

558,011 


ImpoTts and exports for 1926-27, over the European frontiers, weie shown 

fnllnTTO / fho va inuo I'omaouii'f. . Y»m/>nc3\ • 


Imports 


Herring 

Tea 

Hides . 

Coal . 

Tannint; materials 
Dyes and Dyestuffs 
Iron and steel 
ITonferrous inotals 
Machines and appli- 
ances , 

Agricultural machinery 
Tractors , 
Atitomohiles 
W<K3d pulp , 

Paper and board 
Cotton . , 

Wool , 


1026-27 


1026-27 

1,000 

metric 

Tous 

1,000 

roubles 

Exports 

1,000 

metric 

Tons 

1,000 

roubles 

36*5 

3,130 

Gram and products , 

2,226*8 

204,970 

14 '4 

20,552 

Poultry and game 

0 3 

7.112 

50-2 

37,h50 

Butter 

30-3 

34,224 

471-6 

6,212 

Eggs 

586,480 

28, {154 

60-5 

11,678 

Caviar 

1-2 

3,r>02 

3-S 

10,189 

Oilcake 

345‘9 

22,251 

77 5 

10,742 

Tirnher products 

2,133-2 

70 263 

85*8 

44,522 

Seeds , , , , 

31-1 

4,1.52 


Furs .... 

2*7 

80,310 

66 8 

69,676 

Oiisings 

2 8 

9,664 

2S-5 

12,-55 

Bristles , . , 

1-2 

0,700 

9*8 

8 074 

Plav and tow . , 

41*8 

19,266 

4*4 

6,220 

Hemp and tow , 

V3 

■'58 

S6‘5 

8 5-28 

Matigaiiese ore , , 

784*7 

24,090 

103*3 

17,3U 

Porroleum products , 

2,005*1 

82,813 

148-1 

120,651 

Sugar 

CO'6 

9,114 

11*7 

35,323 



The trade was distTilmt»*d as follows (in millions of roubles) ; — 


Countrv of Origin or 
Destination 


Australia , 
United Kingdom 
BeLii m , 
Germany * 
Netherlands 
Denmark , 
Bgjpt . 

Italy . 

Lai^via , « 

Poland, 

United States 
Fiidand , 
France. , 
QzechoslovaMa 
Switzerland 
B3t(in<a , 
Others . 


Total . 


1925-26 

1026 '27 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

— 

30*8 


15-6 

187*1 

125*4 

197*6 

97-1 

18*6 

1*9 

13-2 

*1 

111*0 

172*2 

167-8 

157*7 

21*1 

6-8 

23-2 

4*9 

10*4 

1-7 

9-9 

•9 

2*9 

26-6 

5*9 

20-8 

33*5 

23*2 

37-7 

8*2 

63*5 

4*4 

57*4 

1*6 

3-1 

9*2 

19-5 

13*1 

25*1 

119*9 

17-8 

148*4 

4-6 

14*7 

10*5 

37*7 

39*8 

19 0 

54-1 

21*7 

•5 

]8‘1, 

2*2 

10*8 

3*3 

20*4 

G-2 

11*8 

17-0 

6-5 

6*9 

3*6 

47*7 

86 -0 

40*4 

90*3 

689'! 

073 7 

678-2 

623 ’8 


The chief articles of import from Russia into the United Kingdom and of 
:port (domestic produce aord manufactures) from the United Kingdom to 
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Russia in 1926 were, according to th.e Board of Trade returns : — Imports ; 
Hides and skins, 2,474,741Z. ; platinum 3,001, 563Z. ; flax, 155,904/. ; 
manganese ore, 133,096/.; petroleum, 3,182,126/.; sawn ^oft timber, 
inoK 1,957,933/. Exports: Macliinpry, 2 387,654/. ; coal, 

10,852/ ; cotton yarns. 696,466/. : chemicals, 93,374/ ; iron and steel, 
244,5.58/. ; woolvn yam, 76,9^9/. 

Total trade between Kussia and the United Kingdom in thousands of 
pounds f(»r 5 years (Hoaid of Trade returns): — 


- 

im 

1924 ' 

1 

1925 

1920 

1927 

Imports from Russia into U. Kingdom 

Exports to Russia from U. Kingdom . , 

9.266 

2,491 

19,774 

3,800 

' 25,322 
: C,240 

24,130 

5,SjS 

21,057 

4,513 


Shipping. 

On January 1, 1926, the mercantile marine consisted of 578 steamers of 
361,810 net tons, 41 motor vessels of 18,002 net tons, and 769 sailing ships 
of 26,497 net tons. 

There were also on the inland waterways 3,245 vessels of 530,278 tons, 
of which 464,789 tons were State-owned. 


Internal Conununications. 

In 1927 the total length of inland waterways of the U.S.S.R. was 
228,572 miles, of which 54,501 miles were navigable for steamers, 109,978 
miles for rafts. 

The amount of goods transported (in tons) in 1923 was 1,979,380 ; in 

1924, 1,957,867 ; in 1925, 2,419.110 . and in 1926, 3,337,237. The number 
of pussen«er.s carried in 19^3 wa^ 8,951,000; in 1924, 13,022,000 ; in 1926, 
16,067,000 ; in 1926, 16,067,000. 

The length of railioa«is in us*-, wide aitd narrow gauge (in miles) was, in 
1913, 36, -^71 ; in 19 l 2-23, 43,176 ; in 1923-24, 46,791 ; in 1924-25, 46,186 ; 
in 1925-26, 46,255. 

Civil Aviation only started in the U.S.S R. in 1923, and the distance 
of Air Lilli'S was in 1924, 3,035 miles; in 1925, 2,817 miles ; in 1926, 3,706 
miles. The flights made in 1924 covered a distance ot 287,067 miles ; in 

1925, 683,201 luib s, and in 1926, 815,926 miles. The number of flights 
made in 1926 was 1,741 (with only one accident) ; the number of f»assengers 
carried, 4,035 ; the goods and pi»stal packets, 84 561 kilograms In addition, 
1,824 .'•pocial fiight^ weie made, covering a distance of 116,676 miles. In 
1926 there were the folio wing regular flight s^-rviees : — (1) M.OtaCow-Kbiiig.'^berg, 
Deruluit Co., 733 miles ; (2) Rag m— Ktavaf-Tashauz, Dobmlet Co., 332 miles ; 
(3) Kagan-Termez— Duishambe, Dobrolet Co , 454 milejs ; (4) Veikhneti- 
dinsk-Urga, Dobrolet Oo., 373 miles ; (5) Moscow-Kharkoff-Odessa-Miner- 
alnye-Vody-Baku-Tifi'S Ukrain Air Line), 1,802 miles. 

On October 1, 1926, there were 68,768 miles of inter-urban telephone 
wires, and 18,166 miles of line. 

The length of telegraph lines in 1924—25 was 84,226 miles ; in 1925-26, 
112,387 miles. ' 
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Banking. 

The State Bank began operations ou November 16, 1921. The following 
is the statement of accounts of the Note Issuing Department of the State 
Bank otj January 1, ]927. — 

(N.B.— 1 cheivoiietz coutaius 7*74234 grains of fine gold and = roubles 
10 gold = IZ. l 5 . l|c^. at current rates; 1 zolotnik = 96 dolvas = 65‘82S9 
grains troy ; 1 doJya = 0 *6857 grains troy. The 8tate Bank notes are issued 
in chervonetz.) 


ASSET.S. 


Cliprvontsi 

Gold (com and bullion) . . . 1(5,441,171 

Platinum (>>ullion) .... i't.rSs.HLtf 

Fojei'Mn cijirejicy .... 6,05 *,(545 

Foreign drafts 260,490 

Ru.ssian bills 65,10^471 


Securities covering advances . 85,867 


Liabilities. 

Chervontsi 

Notes transferred to State 

Bank 88,516,1(52 

Bulance to which notes can 

still be issued 2,483,838 


Total 91,000,000 


Total 


91,000,000 


On October 1, 1927, there were 419 credit institutions in the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Eepublies, with 1,191 branches and agencies, distributed as 
follows : — 


Denomination of Institutions 

Kuiaher of 
Institutions 

Number of Offices, 
Branches, »ncl Agencm-s 

State Bank 

1 

418 

Coiuiiifri* lal and Industrial Bank 

1 

35 

Bank for Foreign Trade .... 

1 

4 

All Ro>iS’an Co.opvrative Bank . 

1 

46 

Bank f»*r Eleotnlicai ion .... 

1 

1 

Central A«n<*ult iral Banu 

] 

3 

Agrlnultuial Banks of The Allied Repuhlica 

6 

17 

Agricultural Credit Associ tions 

08 

187 

Central Bank for Municipal Economy and 
Building 

1 

i 3 

Mobcow City Bank 

1 

89 

Provincial Municipal Banks 

49 

106 

Ukrainian Co-operaiiv*- Bank . 

1 

31 

Provincial Oomiuercial Banks (Bank of 
Central Asia and Par- Eastern Bank) 

2 

IS 

Mutual Credit Associations 

285 

28f> 

Total , . , , 

419 

1,191 


Mouey, Weights and fileasiires. 

Monet. 

The legal unit of money is the Rouble of 100 Kopecks. 

The currency in circulation are (1) Chervontsi notes in denominations of 1, 3, 
5, 10, and 25, issued by the dtate Bank against g<tld cover, but inconvertible 
at pre-sent ; (2) Treasury Notes in denominations of 1, 3, and 5 gold roubles; 
(3) silver cinns: either bank silver (90 per cent, silver and 10 p(-r cent, 
copper) in denominations of 1 rouble and 50 kopecks ; or change silver (60 
per vent, silver and 50 per cent, copper) in denominations of 20, 15, and 10 
kopecks; (4) cooper coins in denominations of 1, 2, 3, and 6 kopecks and 
half kopecks. On October 1, 1927, there were in circulation 483 million 
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roubles worth of treasury notes, 171*5 million roubles silver coins, and 12*7 
million roubles copper and bronze coins ; total 667 *4 million roublei^ There 
wore also 1013*4 million roubles of chervonetz notes in circulation. 

Weights and Measures 

The metric system of weights and measures have been in use since 
Januaiy 1, 1927. 

The old Russian weights and measures are as follows 

1 F’ersi {500 sa^dnes) . . = 3,500 ft., or two-thirds of a statute 

mile (0*662879). 

1 Sajhm (3 arsKvtis) . . = 7 feet English. 

1 Arshin (16 vershoks) . . = 28 inches. 

1 Square verst . . . = 0*439408 square mile == 281*221 

acres. 

1 Dessiatine . . . . = 2*69972 English acres. 

1 Found (96 = 32 lots) = ^ of a pound English (0*90283 lb.). 

( = 36 lbs. English. 

1 Food {^0 pounds ) . . • { = 0*32243578 cwt. 

= 0*016121789 tons. 

1 Vedro {\0 shtoffs) . . . = 2^ imperial gallons (2*7066). 

1 Ghetvert (8 Qhkverihs) . . = 5*7719 imperial bushels. 

The Soviet Government issued a decree adopting the Gregorian Calendar 
as from February 14, 1918. 

liplomatic Eepresentatives* 

Diplomatic relations between Russia and the United Kingdom were 
broken oh on May 26, 1927. 
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SOVIET CENTEAL ASIA. 


Soviet Central Asia embraces tbe Uzbek Socialist Soviet Republic, the 
Turkoman Socialist Soviet Republic, the Tajik Autonomous Republic, the 
Autonomous Regions ot Kara- Kalpakia and Kirj^hizia (Kara- Kirghizia) as well 
as the r^-gions to the noith of Tashkent, peopled by Kaizaks (Kirghiz), and 
which are now included in the Auttmomous Kaizak Republic. 

Tuikcstau was conquered by the Russians about HO years ago. In 1866 
Tashkent was occupied and in 1868 Samarkand, and subsequently further 
terntory was conquered and united with Russian Turkestan. In the 70’s 
Bokhara was subjugated, the Emir, by the agreement of 1873 recognising the 
suzerainty of Russia. In the same, year Khiva became a Vassal State to 
Russia. Unm 1917, Russian Central Asia was divided politically into the 
^ Turke t ^ Emirate of Bukhara, and the Governor-GeneraLahip 


After the outbreak of the Revolution various political parties contended 
for power in Turkestan. In the summer of 1919 the authority of the Soviet 
^vernment became definitely established iu these regions, and subsequently 
the native dynasties in Khiva and Bukhara were expelled. The Aan of 
Khiva was deposed in February 1920, and a PeopVs So^ iet Republic was setup, 
^e mediiEval name of Korezm being revived. In August 1920 the Emir of 
mth^ara snared the ^nie fate, and a similar regime was set up in Bukhara. 
The former (?overnor-Gener^-hip of Turkestan was formally constituted an 
Autonomous ^cialist Soviet Republic within theE S.F.S.R. on April 11, 1921. 
[n the autumn, 1924, a decision was accepted by the Congres.ses of the 

ftepublicR to redUtribute tbe 
liepTil) 103 on 'a national basis ; at the same time Bokhara 
^puidics. As a result of the redistiibntion 
TaB^ls^ Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan and 

Autonomous Regions were established. The remaining 
Turkestan populated by Kaizaks (Kirghiz) were reunited to 



TURKMENISTAN 


iZDO 


The Autonomoas Kirghiz Socialist Soviet Republic (sometimes called 
Kaizakistau), coruprising the Governirients of Uralsk, Turgai, Akmoliusk 
anb Semipalatmsk, had alieady been created within the R.S F S R<‘(August 
26, 1920), To this Republic weie added the parts of the iormer Governorship 
of Turkestan inhabited by a majority of Kirghiz, and com prising the greater 
parts of the old Provinces of Sir Daria and ^emirechinsk, together with the 
eastern part of Feighana and the foothills of the Pamits. Aiea, 94,956 sq. 
miles. Within this Autonomous Kirghiz Republic, two Autonomous Regions 
were established, in the interests of distinct sub groups of Kirghiz tribesmen, 
that of Kara-Kalpakia, extending south-east of the Sea of Aral, and Kara- 
Kirghizia, covering mo^t of the old Seinirechinsk Province. The remaining 
parts of Russian Turkestan, with the territories of the old native states 
of Khiva and Bukhara and the Trans-Ha'.pian Province, constitute the two 
Socialist Soviet Republics of Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan. In October 
1924, the Central Executive Committee of the U.S.S R. decided to admit 
these two Republics to membership of the Union, a decision which was 
confirmed by the Third Union Congress of Soviets in May 1925. 

TURKMENISTAN. 

(Turkoman Soviet Sohalist Republic.) 

The Tutkoman Soviet Socialist Republic was formed in February 1925 
and covers the territory of the former Trans-Caspian Region of Tuikestan, 
the Charjiui vilayet of Bokhara, and a part of Khiva situated on the 
right bank of the Oxua In May 1925 the Turkoman Republic entered 
the Soviet Union as one of its Constituent Republics It is bounded on 
the north by the Autonomous Kaizak Republic (Kirghizia), by Persia and 
Afghanistan on the south, by the Uzbek Republic on the east and the 
Casjuan Sea on the west. 

The principal Turkoman tribes are the Tekkes of Merv, and the Tekkes 
of the Attok, the Ersaris, Yotuuds and Goklans. All speak closely related 
vaneties of Jagatai Turkish, and they are Sunni Molummedans. The 
country passed under Russian control in 1881, after the fall of the Turkoman 
stronghold of Gok-Tep4. 

The area of Turkmenistan is 491,200 square kilometres (189,603 sq. 
miles), and its population 1, 030,549. The Turcomans form about 70 per cent, 
of the population and the Uzbeks about 16 per cerit. 

The capital is Ashkabad (Poltaratsk), and other large towns are Merv, 
Char] mi, Kerki, Tashauz. 

The main occupation of the people is agriculture, based mainly on 
irrigation. Turkmenistan produces cotton, wool, Astrakan fur, etc It is also 
famous for its carpets, and produces a certain special breed of Turkoman 
hors<^s. It is fairly rich in mineral resources, producing ozokerite, oil, 
sul}>hates, common salt, sulphur, etc. 

There are 1,541 kilometres (956 miles) of railwajr lino. Tashkent is 
connected with the main Russian railway system via Orenburg. From 
Tashkent the railway is carried south, until it branches westward to 
Bukhara, Merv, Ashkabad and Krasnovqdsk, and eastward to Kokand, 
with extensions to Namamgan and Andijan. ^ At Krasnovodsk, on the 
Caspian, the railway line cemaects by boat-service with Baku and the main 
Russian and Trans-Caucasian syhtems. At Merv it branches south, along the 
valley of tlie Murghak, to Roushk on the Afghan frontier. 

Motor communication has been established between Ashkabad to Meshed 
(Persia), and an air line runs between Charjiui and Tashauz. Turkmenistan 
(particularly the territory along the railway line) is connected by telegraph 
with the rest of the Union. 
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UZBEKISTAN. 

^ (Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic.) 

The Uzbekistan Soviet Socialist Republic was formed in February 1925, 
from lands formerly included in Turkestan, Bokhara and Khorezm. It 
includes a lar^e part of the Samarkand region, the southern part of the 
Sir- Daria, Wti-itern Pergiua, the Wesiern Plains of Bokhara, the Uzbek 
regions of Khoresm and the Autonom>iU'» Republic of Tadjikistan In May 
1925. Uzbekistan, by the decision of the Congress of Soviets of the U.S.S.R. 
was accepted as an equal member into the Soviet Union. 

Uzbekwtan lies between 36® 40 N. latitude and 59'’60-75° E. longitude. It 
is bordered on the north by the Kaizak Autonomous Republic, on the east by 
the Kirghis Autonomous Repnbliii and Chinese Turkestan,^ on the south by 
Afghanistan, and on the west by the Turkoman Soviet Socialist Republic. 

The Uzbeks, who form the majority of the population over the area of 
the old States of Khiva and Bukhara, and the Provinces of Samarkand and 
Fergh.ina, were the ruling race in Central Asia, until the arrival of the 
Russians dniing the third quirter of the nineteenth century The several 
native States over which Uzbek dynasties formerly ruled were founded in 
the fifteenth century upon the ruins of Tamerlane’s empire. The Uzbeks 
speak Jagitai Turkish, which is clearly uLited to Osmanli and Azeibaijan 
Turki'^h, and are Sunni Mohammedans. The term ‘S-irt,’ which is in use 
in Central Asia, has a social rather than an ethnical nieauing, and is apfdied 
to th»^ settled population of the towns and villages in contrast to the nomads. 

The areas is 340,400 square kilometres (131.394 sq. miles); population 
5,270,196, Tf.e Uzbeks form about 63 percent, of the total; the Tadjiks 
about 15 per cent. ; the Russians about 7 per cent. The capital of the 
Republic is Samarkand (population 101,000): other important cities are 
Tashkent, Bokhara, Khiva, Andijan, Kokand, Namanghan. 

Uzbekistan is a land of intensive farming, based on artificial irrigation. 
Cotton growing has been developed ; about 9 million poods were produced 
in 1926-27. Uzbekistan al .«!0 produces fruits wool, and silk. Its industry 
consists of cotton spinning (51 factories), oil and coal-mining. 

The total length of railway ia 1 721 kilometres (1,067 miles), of which 734 
kilometres (455 mile«) form that ])art of the line which connects central Asia 
with Russia, From this mam line branches lefld to Karshe- Kitab, Kerki-Termez, 
Bjelalabiid, Namanchan, Andijan and other centres. On the territory of the 
Kepnblie there are 113 postal telegraph iiistitutif>n‘j, an air-line which serves 
all of Central Asia, and this air-line is most developed in Uzbekistan. The 
existing air-1 ines are: (1) Kagan, Chardjiii, Khiva, Chimbai ; (2) Kagan, 
Termes, Dushambe. 

TAJIKISTAN. 

The Tajikistan Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic was formed from 
the former regions of Bokhara and Turkestun where the population consisted 
mainly ol Tajiks. 

Tajikistan is situated between 39®40 and 36“40 N. latitude and 67®20 and 
76® E longitude, north of the Oxus. On the west and north it is bordered 
by Uzbekistan and by the autonomous Republic of the Kirghiz ; on the east 
by Chinese Turkestan and on the south by Afghanistan. 

The Tajiks speak an Iranian dialect, liitle diliereut from Persian, and 
they are considered to be the dest'emlants of the origin «! Aryan population 
of Tutkeatau. Unbke the Persians, the Tajiks are mostly Bunnis. 

area of the territory is 135,000 square kilometres (52,110 sq. miles) 
and the population about 824,000. The capital is Uushambe. 
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The occupations of the population are mainly farming and cattle-breeding. 
Gold, oil and coal are being prodiwod, V>ut by veiy priiiiitive-nniethods. 
IiTigation is being developed and cotton growing introiiuced. 

In. legard to roads, it is the poorest region in Central Asia. The only 
means ol communication up to the time of the foimation of the Republic 
were camel-tracks. A railway line is now being built between Termez and 
Dushambe (about 200 kilometres — 124 miles). Automobile transport mads 
are also being built. A steamship line on the Oxn^ runs between Terniez 
and Saraya. Dushambe is connected b\ an air line with Termas and Kagan. 
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Aec?tis(E.), No velle G6ographie universelle. L'Asie Rnsse, 1881. 

Rickm^rsiW. R.), The Duab of T rkestan. Oati.bridk>e, 1018. 

Soktoara (F. von), Turkestan, Berlin and Preibfrg, 1900. 

Vaniberi ( v.), Bistor\ ot Bokhara. ].,ondon, 1873. 

Woeikof(A.), Le Turkestan Russe. Paris, 1914. 

THE TBANS-CATJCASIAN SOCIALIST SOVIET REPUBLIC. 

The Trans-Caucasia has as ua-tural boundaries — on the north, the 
Caucasian Mountains, separating it from Northern Caucasia; on the west, 
the black Sra; on the so ith, mountains, steppes and rivers which divide 
it from Persia ; and on the east the Caspian Sea. The area ot the Trans- 
Caucasian Republic is 184,600 square kilometres (71,256 sq. miles). After 
the November revolution Trans-Caucasia be'*anie sepaiated from the rest of 
Russia and split up into three separate Republics: Georgia, Aimenia and 
Azerbaijan, In April 1920, Azerbaijan became a Soviet Republic. Towards 
the end ot the same year, Armenia al.so became a Soviet Republic, and in 
1921 a Soviet Government was established in Georgia. The three Republics, 
on Match 12, 1922, con* hided an kgreement whreby they f«<rmed a Trans- 
Caucasian Federation, thus establishing the Trans-Caucasian Soviet Socialist 
Republic. Total population, 6,810,000, made up as lollows: Georgians, 
33*4 per cent. ; Armenians, 24*1 per cent. ; Turko-Tartars, 23*1 ]>er cent. ; 
Russians, 4*6 per cent. ; Ossetins, 1*7 per cent. ; Abkhazians, 0 8 per cent. ; 
others. 12 3 jier cent. 

On January 1, 1924, the total length of railways was 1,860 miles, 
41*7 per cent, of which wue in Georgia, 39*8 percent, in Azerbaijan, and 
18 6 per cent, in Armenia. The main lines run from batoum, through 
Tiflis to Baku and along the Caspian Sea through Derbent to the 
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E.vS.F.S.R. There is also a railway running from Tiflis to the south in ■ 
Armenia.^ This line passes through the Allaverd copper mines and through 
Leninkan and Erivan to Persia. The railways in Transcaucasia, as in the 
rest ot the Union, belong to the S bate. 

Books of Eeferenee concerning Trans-Caucasia. 

1, Official Publications in Russian. 

Doc''imfmts and ifat»-nais coacerning; the Poreign Policy of Trans-Caucasia and 
Georgia (i ubjished the Georgia P< rHgn Office) Tiflis, iHiS. 

Zu'Htbufizc^ Con -litij lion d the T.^ F.b.R. Tiflis, 19:;S. 

Luai&te,' aad Chursin, A Geography of the Caucasus —The Country and its Peoples. 
Tiflis, 924. 

Trans-Cancasia, A Statistical-Economic Compilation. Tiflis, 1925. 

Infonuanoner (ht. Spravodmik) for the T.S.F.S.K. Tiflis, 1926. 

2. Scientific Publications in Russian, 

MiansaroVi (M.), Bibiiojraphia Gaucasica et Trans-eaucasica. (Volume I., only, 
published in two pdrts, S.P.B., l>t74--6) 

‘ Izvestn a ’ and * Dokladi ’ of the Rus'*ian (I mpenal) Academy of Sciences. 

‘Collection of Materials for the Description of the Tribes and Locahties of the 
Caucasus ’ (Tiflis. 45 volumes, i>iibli.'*h«-d between 1881 and 1915). 

‘Akhti of the Caucasian Archaeog aphic Commission. (18 volumes. Tiflis. Various 
dates from IS^O.) 

‘Kavkaz.«ki Sbornik ’ (20 volumes. Tiflis, 1876-1899.) 

‘EavKaZbki Calendar’ (published in Tiflis by the Caucasian Statistical Committee 
from 1878), 

*25apiski’ and ‘Izvestiya’ of the Caucasian Section of the (Imperial) Russian Geo- 
graphiccl Sociay (publohed irrej.ulaily from 1852 and 1872 respectively). 

Materials foi the Arci aeoh gy of the Caucasus (published in Moscow by the Imperial 
Moscow Archaeological Soci^ti ; from 1888 About 10 volumes. 

Novie Vostok (New East) published by ihe All-Russian Scientific Association for 
Eastern Studies Moscow. 1921 to date. 15 volumes. 

3. Gb.neral Publications in English, French and German. 

Foreign Office Booklers. No 64. Caucasia. 

Ahxcn (H.;, Aus kaukasischen Landerxi. 2 vols. 1896. 

Saddelej/ iJ P.), The ftustuau Conquest of the Caucasus. 2 vols. London, 1909. 

Bryce (James*) [Lord Bryce), Tran»-Cai casia and Ararat. London, 1896. 

Buchan {ZohJi) and Gleichen (Lord Eduard), editors, The Baltic and Caucasian States. 
(Secli ns on Georgia and A 2 rr)iaijrf,u by W. E D. Allen.) 

Buxton (Rev. HaroM), Trans-Cauca-ia. London. 1926. 

Cheenais (F. G de Id). Les Peojiles de la Trans-Caucasie. Paris, 1921. 

Decuy (M. \on ), Eaukasus-Keiseu und Forschungen im Kaukasischen Hochgebirge, 
8 vols. in 2. Berlin, 1905-7. 

Freihjldd (Dougins). Ti»e Exploration of the Caucasus. London, 1902. 

GJufi^atkxdxeiliT, D.), Mineral Resources of Georgia and Caucasia. London, 1919. 

Hahn (C.), Kaukasische Beisen und Studien. Leipsic, 1896. 

LvJee (H. C.). Anatolica. London. 1924. 

Merzboeheo (G.), Aus den Hochregionen des Kaukasus. 2 vols. Leipzig, 1901. 

Morgan (Jacques de), Mission Scieniiflque aa Caucase. 2 tomes. Paris, 1889. 

Moxtrier (J.), L’Art an Can ase. Bruxelles, 1912. 

Phillips Price (M ), War and Revolution m Asiatic Russia. London, 1918. 

Radde (G.) and others, Grundzuge der Pflanzenverbreitnng im dem Kaukasusl&ndem. 
Acc. S Parts. Leipzig, 1899. 

Natur-und Kidturbilder aus den Kaukasuslandem und Hochannenien (von 
Teitneluuem der Schweizenachen uaturwissenschaftliciien Studienreise. Sommer 1912) 
Zurich, 1914. 

Tdjer (J. B.), The Crimea and Tians-Caucasia. 2 vols. London, 1876. 

VUlari (Luigi), Fire and Sword in the Oaneasus. London, 1906. 

ABMEKIA. 

(Socialist Soviet Republic of Armenia.) 

In Hovember 1917, the Trans-Oaaeasian districts of the former Russian 
Empir^ having relused to recognise the Bolsheviks, set up a Trans- 
Caucasian Oommisbion as the supreme authoritv in +'ho t„ 
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Febraary 1918, the Seym or Diet of Traiis-Cauca<(ia, convoked in Tiflis, set 
up a Provisional Government. On April 22, 1918, the Tran'.-paiicasian 
Seym declared its dn jure independence of Russia, and esta^libhed ttie 
IVderal D mocratic Re,.ublic of Traii^-Caucasia. The three main nation- 
alities in Trans-Caucasia, the Armenians, the Georgian.^ and the Tartars, 
were parties to this Frderadou, each htddmg their own respective territories. 
This Federal Repaoho lasted only live weeks, owing mainly to the diverg»-nt 
political ten iencies of the thr^e constituent peoples. On May 26, 1918, the 
Trans-Caucasian Republic was dissolved, and the three peoples respectively 
declared their mdcpendence. An Armenian Republic was estabii-hed at 
Erivan under the coutiol of the Dashuak (Social Demociatic) Party. The 
teirrory of the Republic comprised, from Novembf^r 1918 to January 1921, 
the wh *le of the iormer Governments of Kara and Eiivan and part of that of 
Elizabetopol. Its de lacto ludep nder»ce was recognised by the Allies in 
January 1920, and its dc jure recognition was embodied in the Treaty of 
Sevres, signed in August 1920 between the Allied Powers and Turkey. The 
Armenians laihd to secure the union of the Tniki^h-Armenian districts. 
In December 1920, the Turks occopied the wh le of the former Government 
of Kars. On April 2, 1921, Armenia was proclaimed a Soviet Republic. 
The Armenian Soviet Governmer-t, with the Russian Soviet Government, was 
a party to the Treaty of Kars March 1921) which conlirmed the Turkish 
possession of the former Government of Kars and of the Surmali District of 
the Government of Erivan. 

Armenia (capital Envan) which covers an area of 80,260 square kilometres 
(11,680 sq. miles), adopted to Soviet Constitution in November 1920. In 
1925, the population of Armenia numbered 876.657, 85 '9 per cent, of whom 
were Armenians, 9*8 per rent. Tuiko-Tartars, 2*4 per cent. Russsians, and 
1*8 per cent other nationalities. Only 16*6 per cent, of the population live 
in towns. In 1926, the population was 867,671. Armenia is essentially 
an agricultural country; iu 1925, 256.900 dessiatines was cultivated; 
84*7 percent, of the cultivated land was under gram and 5*9 jier cent, 
under industrial plants. The area under cotton was 15,108 dessiatines, the 
yieli being 862, a90 poods of raw cotton. Since the establishment of the 
Soviet Government irrigation works have been ro.stored or constructed to a 
total length of 350 kilometres (187 miles). The principal of these is the 
Shirak L^nin Canal, 22 kilometres (13 miles) long, commenced in 1922 and 
completed iu 1925. 

In 1923 there were 1,376 industrial enterpri.ses in the towns of Armenia, 
amongst them being textile shed.s, quarries, conserving factories, breweries, 
spirit distilleries, wine-presses, etc. 

In 1926 a new electric station was erected at Erivan and the con- 
struction of a nu 'll her of powerful electric stations was started. 

In 1925 there were 81,000 pupils in the schools of Armenia. In addition 
there are a number ot Trade Te**hiiical Schools, a State University, a 
Mushial Ac idem V and two Workers’ Faculties. 

On October 22, 1926, Leninakhan suffered a severe earthquake, which 
destroyed the grt-iater part of the town and 40 of the surrounding villages. 
Efforts are being made to make good the damage and restore the town 
and villages. 

Books of Reference concerning Armenia- 

1. Official Publications. 

Baldwin (Oliver), Six Prisons and Two Revohitions. London, 1025. 

£echofer(0» B.), In Denikin's Russia and i-i** Canoasus, London, 1021. 

(The above two hooks contain some account of recent events in the Armenian Republic. 
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(Noel and Harold), Travel and Politics in Armenia, London, 1914. _ 

Cl ibn iIe<boeval History. Vol. HI. Armenia, by P, Maclor (contains an 

Bankunst tier .Armemer nnd Buropa, 2 Vois. Vienna, 1910. 
(N. Ter), Hi,stoi 7 of Armenia. London, 1S97. 

Haapr(beliii,ai-n), Ar.ueiiien Eiiist nnd Jetzt Berlin, 1910. 

(H. F. B.), Armenia. Travels and Studies. Loudon, 1901 (contains a full 


fJa- ques de), Hi'toiie du Peuple Ami^nien. Paris, 1919. 

Tch,fi(k>iOv chidfi (G ) Le Libre Hon e, Paris, 1919. 

(T ‘t An.. en’-in version .f event e at. Baku n 1918.) 

VarindtCLii^ (M) Le • Vr.n6uo-Georgjen et la Guerre du Cancase. Pans, 1010 

tshe Geo go Aniieii an War «>f i9lo). 

WUhariit ( W. LI.), Armenia Pa^t and Present. London, 1916, 


AZERBAIJAN. 

(Azerbaijan Socialist Soviet Republic.) 


The 'Mnssavet’ (Nationalist) party who dominated the National Council 
or Couhtiturnt Assembly of the Tartars, declared the independence of 
Azerbaijan on May 28, 1918. wirh a capital, fiist at Gaiija (Elizabetopol) 
and later at Baku. A Government of 12 ministers was lorined, wliich 
the British Government recognised as a cfe administration in ^eLruaiy 
1920. On Aj'iil 28, 1920, the ‘Hummet* cr Bohht-vik Party ovei threw the 
existing Govenm-ent, and admitted Russian tr ops to Baku On SepreiuLer 
30, lv20, a military and ecnnomic treaty was concluded between Azerbaijan 
and Rua^ia, and in the following year Azerbaijan was declared a Soviet 
Republic. 

Azerbaijan covers an area of 85,363 square kilometres (32,950 sq. miles) 
atd has a populati n (1926) of 2 313,172. Its capital is Baku, population 
447,000. Azeibaijaii includes ihe Nakhichevan Socialist Soviet R. public 
and the Nag<uiii Karubakh Autonomous Region. It has a tempeiate 
climate throughout the year. Most of the mlaahitants are Turko-Tatars. 
It also contains a fair number of Armenians, comjiaratively lew Georgians, 
and Russians, most of whom live m the towns, particularly in Baku and 
emp oy»d piiii(ip«ll> in the oilfields. 77*6 per cent, of the total population 
live in the country districts. 


Azerbaijan is in the main an agncultural country, the chief products 
being gram, cotton, vine, kitchen and garden produce, and to some extmt, 
abo tobacco and sdk. In the nioiintani regions the occupation of ho 
people is ca* tle-brteding. Over the whole of Azerbaijan, there are 7,283,000 
des^i^^tiIles of land ot which over 75 per cent is suitable for cultivation. 
The area under cotton in 1925 was 97,700 dessiatines, or very nearly that of 
pre-war. The average yield was 45 to 50 poods per dessiatine and the total 
harvest of raw n was 4,500,000 poods. 

The most important industry is the oil industry, especially in the Baku 
Region. The total output of oil in 1926-27 was 625,500,000 poods, and in 
192.*i--26 336,000,000 poods. The number of men employed is .38,678 All 
the oilfield- have been electrified and are now connecter with tbi- town of 
Baku ami, for the most part, with the new workers’ settlements whieh have 
been constructed more ot less on the American tvpe. Amon^t the other 
industriee in Azerbaiian are copper, salt, textiles, and -fishing industries. 

In 1925-26 134,855 pupils attended the primary and secondary si hnols 
There is aho a State University, a Polyte -huic Institute, a Stat.- Conserva* 
toire, a H'gher Arts School, a number of Teachers" Tmining Centres 14 
Technioa^l Institutes and 6 Workers* Eaeulties, * 
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Books of Reference concerning Azerbaijan. 

Publication of the Central Asian Society : Toynbee (A.)) Islam In Russia since tbf. 
Revolutiun. Vol. 5, 1918. 

Claims of the Peace Delegation of Ihe Republic of the Azerbayan. Pans (1919)^ 'With 
maj>. 

ZiatHian (Adil Khan), AperQii snr Tbistoire, la lilt6rature et la politique de I’Azerbai 
jan. Bwku. 39i9. 

La Premifeie R6publique Musulinane ; PAzerb-ujan. Pans, 1919. 

Een>y (J. D.), Baku: am Eventful Hi-tt»ry Lon.lon, 1906. 

Diimtervilie (Maj.-Qen. L. 0.), Adventuies of the Dunstoilorce. London, 1920. 

GBOBaiA. 

(Georgian Socialist Soviet Republic.) 

The indepondence of the Georgian Social Democratic Republic was 
declared at Tiflis <>n May 26, 1918, by the repreaeniative boily, the National 
Cotincil, elected by the National Assembly ot Gt^oigia on November 22, 1917, 
The Act of Independence of Georgia was confiimed on Match 12, 1919, by the 
Constituent Assembly, which had been elected on a basis of universal sutlrage. 

The (Toveriiment, winch was controlled by the Mei shevik Party, received. 
de jitrc rei ognition by the Allies on January 27, 1921. In February, 
however, a Soviet Government was set up. The territory ol Geoigia conil 
prises most ot the former Government of Tiflis and »be whole of that of 
Kutais. Some small frontier districts were ceded to Turkey by the Treaty of 
Kars (March, 1921 ). 

Georgia occupies the whole of the western part of Trans-Caucasia and 
covers an ar^a of 39,000 sq. miles Iis population in 19ii6 was 2,660,953, 
Georgia embraces the Abkhasian Socialist Sovit-t Republic, the Ajaristan 
Autonomous Soviet Republic and the Autonomous Region of Southern 
Ossetia. The majority of the population (68 per cent.) consists of Georgiirjg, 
There are also in Georgia a fair number of Armenians, Tartais, Russians and 
a large number of <ither nationalities. In 1925, the number of pupils in 
the schools of Georgia was 211,210, including 1,600 students. in the higher 
education institutions. There is a State University, a polj technic instituceu 
a Trans-Caucasian Communist University, an Academy of Art and a Conser- 
vatoire. 

Tiflis (population 283,000) is not only the capital of Georgia, it is also 
the capital of Tians- Caucasia. It is one of the oldest towns of Georgia, hut 
it is now being to a certain extent rebuilt and modernised. All the ( 'entral 
Government Departments of Trans-Caucai^ia and of Georgia are in TiHis, 

Agriculture is important ; much work has been done in the drainage of 
land, and in the construction of irrigation works. Georgia is very rich in 
forest lands where time varieties of Umber are grown The most important 
mining industry of (Teorgia is the exploitation of the manganese deposits 
the richest of which lie in the Chiatura rrgion. The annual export of 
manganese from Georgia before the war was 36,000,900 poods. The Civil 
"War wrought enormous damage to the Manganese Mines, but the^'O are being 
restored, and already 44 per cent, of the pre-war exports have been reached. 
The manganese defioaics in G orgia are calculatrd to amount to 5 to 9 
milliard poods (fr^m 80 to 160 million tons). In the Kutais Country and in 
AbkliHsia, there are coal; deposits estimated at 80 milliard poods (about 
1,300 million tons). The most powerful electric aiation in Trans-Caucasia is 
in Georgia on the River Kura, the Zemo-Avchal iiydro-elo'*.trio station of 
36,000 horse power. The second mo''t powerful station is the Abash Hyuro 
Electrical Station ; a number of. other stations are either in the course of 
construction or are to be constructed shortly. . . 
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CommnnicatioilS. — Tte railway system of Georgia extends to 570 
miles. Yhe trunk line leading from Batum through Tifiis to Baku on the 
Caspian Sea has several narrow gauge branches on Georgian territory to 
the coal mines of Tkhibuli, to the port of Poti, to the manganese mines of 
Chiaturi, to the mineral springs of Borjom and the health report Bakuriani, 
to the towns Signukh and Telavi, in Kakheria, and to the Armenian frontier, 
across the coal mine district of Alver«ii The last branch divides in Armenia, 
going on the cne side to Tabriz in Pei*sia, and on the other to Erzennu in 
Anatolia. All the railway lines on the teriitory of Georgia belong to the State. 

A railway line from Akhal-Senaki along the Black Sea coast, through 
Sukhum to Tuapse, is being constructed. 

Books of Eeferenee concerning Georgia. 

Brmci (M F.), Histoire de la Georgie. 5 vols. St. Petersburg, 1849-58. 

Gc/itiroTi (P.), La Resurrection G6orgienne. Pans, 1921. 

Ohartibamlndze (D.), The Caucasus, its People, History, &c. London, 1918. — Mineral 
Resourees of Geor:;ia and Caucasia London, 1919. 

Knutshi (Karl) Georgia : A Social Democratic* Peasant Republic. London, 1921. 

Khakhanoff (M ), Histoire de Georjiie. Pams 1900. 

Euhve ifi inanuel), La Georgie Libre. Geneva, 1920. 

Tehtrkesqff (V.), La Georgie. Pans, 1919. 

Taeretellt (Irakly), -Separation de la Transcaucasie et de la Russia et Independance de 
laGeorgit*. Pans, 1919. 

Wanirop (Oliver), Tne Kingdom of Georgia. London, 1888. 

Woytinsky (W.), La D6mocratie G6orgienne. Pans, 1921. 


UKRAINE. 

(Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Eeptjblio.) 

The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic was formed after the Soviet 
Revolution of November 7, 1917. In December 1920, the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic concluded a military and economic alliance with the 
RussidU Socialist Federal Soviet Republic and the following united People^s 
Commisaamts were formed : — For military and naval affairs, the Supreme 
Economic Council, Foreign Trade, Finance, Labour, Transport and Posts 
and Telegraphs. 

On July 6, 1923, the Ukrainian Socialist Soviet Republic formed 
together with the other Soviet Socialist Republics in Rus.*,ia, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The Ukrainian S.S.R. covers an area of 451,300 sq. kilometres (174,201 
sq, miles) and includes the Autonomous Moldavian Republic. 

The population in 1926 was 29,020,304. 

EeligiOR.— The population of the Ukraine belongs to a variety of 
churches, the chief being the Orthodox Greek Church, and the Catholic 
church. There are also some Protestants, and adherents of other Christian 
beets, as well as Jews and others. 


EduCRtioil* On January 1, 1926, there was a total of 17,832 
elementary and secondary schools with 2,122,100 pupils; 166 kindor- 
gaitsn (8, (00 pupils) ; 83 schools for defective rhQdren (1,600 pupils) • 404 
Ws for normal children (47,000 pupils). The Republic has 1,032 i&nom 
tade, technical medical and similar schools and courses with 178,100 pupils 
^ere were also 14, 086 Higher Educational Insritutionswith 589,000 stmieiits! 

Science is one of the most important institutions 
I or -aie spread of the national culture of the U kraine. 


Eh13iXLC 6> The Budget of the U.S.S.R, in 1925—26 was 182; 594 836 
roubles. ’ 
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Agricillture. — ^The total land capable of being cultivated is 38,395,000 
dessiatines. Most of this land (about 29,000,000 dessiatines) (j&nsists of 
peasant farms, about 600,000 dessiatines is worked by aitels and communes. 
Soviet farms and experimental iustitn lions have about 1,000,000 dessiatines, 
and the reserve for colonisation and concession is about 1,000,000 dessiatines. 
In 1925 there were a total of 4,904,500 peasant farms, the land at their 
disposal being 10,000,000 dessiatines more than they had before 1917. 
There were also in 1925, 6,300 peasant artels, communes and land 
associations. 

Industry* — Some of the industries of the Ukraine are amongst the 
most important in the whole of the U.S S.R. The Ukraine accounts for 
80 per cent, of the coal output of the Union, 70 per cent, of the pig iron, 
50 per cent, steel, 60 per cent, of the iron ores, 86 per cent, of sugar, 66 
per cent, to 70 per cent, of agricultural machineiy,95 per cent, of manganese 
ores. 

Railways* — The total length of Railways of the U.S. S.R. at the end of 
1925 was 10,180 miles. 


Books of Reference. 

1. In Ukrainian. 

Mesaager d'ttaU 1917, 1918, 1910. 

Dzinhevitch (Chef du Bureau offlciel de statistique), Production du Sol en Ukraine* 
Kiew, 1918 

FestelienkO’Tehopimhi, Les richesses de 1’ Ukraine Kiew, 1918. 

In Other Languages. 

L’Ukraine Sovietihte. Bxtraits des (locuinents diplomatiqnes. Kharkoff, 1922. 

* Oktiabr.skaya Revolutsia ’ (a Five Years’ Review). Kljaikoff, 1922. 

Chronologie des principaux 6veneinents en Ukraine de 1017 ^ 1919 publide par le 
Bureau Ukrainien de Pi esse. Paris 1919. 

L’Ukraine, Un apergu sur son tenitoiro, son people, ses conditions culturelles, 
ethiiographi(|Uf‘S, polithiues et 4ccnuniiques, avec une carte. Berne, 1919. 

Choulguine (A.), L’Ukraine, la Rushih et les Puissances de 1’ Entente. Berne, 1918.— 
Les Pro lollies de P Ukraine. Paris, 1919 (An English edition has also been issued.) 

Gershnnov, (M.) The Land Code of the Ukraine. 1926. 

Kordouba (Dr Myron), Le Territoire et la Population de PUkraine, contribution 
g6ograi»hique et 'itatistiqne. Berne, 1919. 

Maslov, (I.) Modem System of Agrioiiltuie. 1920. 

Nold- (Baron Borm), L'Ukraine sous le protectorat russe. Lausanne, 1912. 

Rudintsfky (Stephen), Ukraine, the Land and its people. New York, 1918. 

Sands (B ), The Ukraine. London, 1914. 

Savtchenko (T.), L’Ukraine et la question Ukrainienne. Paris, 1918. 

Shafarenko (I.), The Natural Resources of the Ukraine. London, 1920. 

Shutffin, (Prof. A), History of Land Re'ationslups in Russia and the Ukraine. 1026. 

Slavchenho. The Orgauisatmn of the National Economy of the Ukraine, 6 vols. 
(Ukraine Stato Publishing Agency.) 1926. 

Stebnitsky (.P.), L' Ukraine ct los Ukrainiens. Berne, 1919. 

SvJchov (A ), Tne Economic Oeogruphy of the Ukraine. (Ukraine State Publishing 
Agency), 1920. 

Tyszkiewiaa (Comte Michel), Documents histoilques sur PUkraine et se.s relations aveo 
la Pologue. la Biissle ct la Su('*de (1509-1764). Lausanne, 1919.— La Litteratiire Ukraini- 
enne. Berne, 1910. 


WHITE RUSSIA. 

(White Russian Soviet Socialist Republic.) 

The White Russian Soviet Socialist Republic was fomed on January 1 
1919. At present, its teiritory covers 126,300 square miles (48,761 square 
miles), and includes the former provinces of Minsk, Vitepsk, Mogiloy, and a 
section of the Grodno provinces as well as the Gomel province. The most 
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important towns of White Russia are Minsk, Vitepsk and Oomel. In 1926, 
the popniition of White Russia was 4,983,884, ot whom 82*2 per cent, were 
White Russians, 3*4 per cent. Russians and Ukrainians, 10 6 per cent. Jews, 
ii’O per cent. Poles and 1‘1 p<-r cent, others. About 10 per cent, of the 
popniation live in towns. White Russia iornis one of the constituent 
Repnhlics of the IJ.S.S.R. Its constitution is similar to that of the 
R.S.F.S.R. 

Education.— There are 4,533 elementary schools with 325,200 pupils; 
292 secondary schools with 96,900 pupils; 24 Technical Scshools wdth 
11,500 piipns; and 162 institutes for children with 8,700 inmates. 

In addition there are 3 Workers' Faculties with 882 students, and 4 
higher educational institutions in which the number of students on January 
1,'’ 1927, was 4,094 The 4 institutions are the White Russian State 
University, the Communist Fniversity, the Agricultural Acad'emy and the 
Veterinary Institution. In addition, there is a Science Research Institute 
known as the Institute for White Russian culture and containing 83 
members and 224 Research workers. 

Agriculture. — The area under cultivation (in dessiatines) in 1926 was 
about 2,900,000 including about 110,000 flax and about 370 , OdO potatoes. 
The total number of heads of farm stock was 8,113,400, including 1,052,300 
horses, 2,067,700 cattle, 2,937,700 sheep, and 2,055,500 pigs. 

Industry. — Over the whole of the territory of White Russia, there were, 
at the eni of 1925-26, 337 large scale industrial enterjirises employing 30,213 
workers and with a gross value of output in 1925-26 of 115,300,000 roubles. 


SALVADOR. 

(Republioa db El Salvadok.) 

Constitution and Government.— In 1839 the Central American 
Federation, which had comprised the States of Guatemala, Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, was dissolved, and Salvador became 
an independent Republic. Its Constitution, proclaimed in 1824 under the 
Federation, and modified in 1859, 1864, 1871, 1872, 1880, 1883, and 1886, 
vests the legislative power in a Congress of 42 Deputies, 3 for each department. 
The election is for one year, and by universal suflrage. The executive is in 
the hands of a President, whose tenure of office is limited to four years. 

President of the RepuhliG. — Dr. Pio Romero Bosque. Term ot ofece, from 
March 1, 1927, to March 1, 1931. 

Vice-President .-— Ghstavo Vides. 

administrative affairs of the Republic are carried on, under the 
President, by a ministry of four members, having charge of the department, 
of: — Foreign relations, Justice, and Instruction ; War and Marine ; Interiors 
Government and Agriculture ; Finance, Charities, and Public Credit. 

Area and Population.— The area of the Republic is 34,126 square 
kilometres, or 13,176 English square miles, divided into 14 departments. 
Estimated population (Jan. 1, 1927), 1,657,000. Aboriginal and mixed races 
constitute the bulk of the population, Ijadinos or Mestizos being returned 
as num^r^ 1 307,200, and Indians 826,800. The capital is San Salvador* 

^ with 87,000 inhabitants. Other towns are Santa Ana, population 74*200 ; 
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San Miguel, 37,000 ; Santa Tecla, 28.000 ; San Vicente, 33,000 ; Sonsonate, 
16,300. 

The number of births in 1926 was 60,391 ; the number of deaths 37,405. 
Of the deaths, 19,315 were males and 18,090 temales. 

Beligion, Instruction and Justice. — The dominant religion is 
Roman Catholicism, ^’here is an archbishop in San Salvador and a bi.^hop at 
Santa Ana and San Miguel respectively. Education is free and obligatory. 
There were in Salvadoi, in 1926, 849 public primary schools, with 1,565 
teachers and 51,933 enrolled pupils (average attendance, 35,063). There 
were also 37 private primary schools and 61 municipal schools. There^ are 
10 travelling teaclieis for the rural districts. Secondary education is given 
(1922) at the National Institute (free) and at 16 ])ri\ate Lyceums. There 
are also commercial schools, and there are two normal schools, one for men 
(83 students) and one for women (77). There is a National University with 
facnltio.s of jurisprudence, medicine, pharmacy, dentistry, and engineering. 
Exjienditnre on public instruction in 1926, 1,870,000 colones. 

Justice is administered by the Supreme Court of Juhticie, one court of 
third msiance (in the ca])ital) and several crmrts of first and second instance, 
besides a number of nimor courts. All judges of second and third instance 
are elected by the National Assembly for a term of 2 years, while the judges 
of first instance are appointed by the Supreme Court for a similar period. In 
1922, 1,917 crimes of all kinds were committed in the Republic. 


riuauce.— Revenue and expenditure for five years 



1923-24 

1924-25 I 

1923-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

Revenue .... 
Expenditure . • . 

Ifi 

1,373,655 

1,360,682 

£ 

1,851,555 

1,823,000 

& 

2,022.888 

2,018,555 

2.067.000 

2.056.000 

£ 

2,225,100 

2,222,800 


The total outstanding debt on December 31, 1926, was 48,059,000 colones, 
of which 88 per cent, was internal debt, and 12 per cent, external debt. 

Defence. —The army may be divided into three parts : (1) available force, 
78 officers, 612 petty officers, and 15,564 men ; (2) forces that can be made 
available at short notice, 49 officers, 356 petty officers, and 4,000 men ; 
(S) reserve force, 251 officers, 1,743 petty officers, and 56,151 men. Total, 378 
officers, ^613 petty officers, and 75,705 men. Tfie army is organised in 
8 divisions of 12 infantry, 2 cavalry and 4 artillery regiments. In case of 
war, military service is compulsory from 18 to 50 years of age. The 
permanent armed force for 1926 was 3,000 men. 

Production and Commerce.- The population of Salvador is largely 
engaged in agriculture. The chief product is cofiee, under which in 1923 
there wore about 140 000 acres, with some 100,000.000 trees, producing 60,000 
tons. In value colfee alone forni.s 80 per cent, of the exports, Germany is 
the principal buyer. Other agricultural ptwlncts sre maize (26o,000 tons), 
cacao, rubber 30,000 kilos expoited in 1926), toba<'CO, hcne<tu4 (14,000 
tons), sugar f production 1926, 21,000 tons). In the national forests arc 
found dye woods and such hard woods as innh«»gany, ceda , and walnut. 
Balsam trees also abound. The mineral wealth of the Reimblic includes 
gold, silver, copper, iron and mercury, but mining operations languish. 

The imports (subject to duty) and the exports have been as follows 
in five years (in pounds sterling) : — 
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j 1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

% 

Iicports . 

Exports . 

! & 

. . 1,527,859 
; 3,2-12.761 ! 

£ 

2,060,795 
2,34b, 25S 

£ 

2 324,111 1 
5i4l6,000 

£ 

3.419.000 

3.474.000 

1 

£ 

8,374,434 

6,(»7‘*,611 


Customs ivcfipts, 1926, 13,462,000 colones. tt j vr* a 

The trade is chietiy with the United States, the United Kingdoin, ana 
France. Imports from the United States, France, Germany, Italv, Spain, 
Be'ffinni and Switzerland mjoy preferential treatment under most-iavonreu- 
nation treaties with Salvador. The chief imports are cottons, hardware, 
flour, drugs and chemical products. The chief exports are coffee, lienequ6n, 
and rubber ; the sugar surjdus is exported hut it is small. 

Total trade between Salvador and the U.K. (Board of Trade Betums) for 


5 years 



1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Imports from Salvador to U. K. . 
Exports to Salvador from U. K. 

£ 

16,264 

426,985 

£ 

36,267 

603,696 

£ 

172,737 

628,682 

£ 

40,279 

615.026 

£ 

47,264 

376,319 


Shippin g * and ConiinilllicatioilS. — 1926, 658 steamers entered at 
the ports ot the Republic, with a tonnage of 1,405,000^ 

A British-owned railway connects the port of Acajutla with Santa Ana 
and La Ceiba j with this system San Salvador, the capital, is connected — a 
distance of 65 miles Another line (the American-owned International 
Railways of Central America) runs trom the eastern to the western boundary 
of Salvador. Tlie line from Mega to the capital with its extension has a 
total length of 156 miles. Another shoit railway connects the capital with 
Santa Tecla. Total length of railway open (1927), 330 miles, aR of narrow 
gauge. There are 1,476 miles of national road in the Republic, including 
a fine highway completed in 1926 between San Salvador and La Libertad. 
Of these, 853 miles are suitable for mf*tors. 

In 1927, there were 192 post offices, which handled nearly 10 million 
pieces of mil matter. In 1926 there were 254 telegraph offices, 1,520 miles 
of telegraph wire and 2,650 miles of telephone wire. There are 275 
telephone -exc)»ang^*s and 2,777 telephones. A radio transmitting and 
receiving station at San Salvador maintains communications with Latin 
America. The All America Cables maintain a station at San Salvador. 


Money, Weights and Measures. 

Money. 

There are 3 banks of issue, the Banco Salvadoreho (paid-up capital, 
4,000.000 pesos silver), Banco Occidental (paid-up capital, 6,000,000 pesos 
silver), and Banco Agricola Commercial (paid-up capital, 1,540,000 pesos 
silver). On December 31, 1926, they had notes in cu'culation to the value 
of 16,904,868 colones, with a gold cover amounting to 65 per cent. 

According to the law of July 16, 1920, the theoretical monetary unit of 
Salvador is the cvlott, a coin containing 886 milligrams of gold 900 milesimos 
fine, and equal in value to 50 cents. (United States currency). The colon, 
which represents 100 centavos, is issued in denominations of 5, 10, 20, and 
40 colones. Auxiliarv silver coins are minted in denominations of 20, 50, 
and 100 centavos each, and nickel coins in denominations of 1, 8, 5, and 
10 centavos each. 
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National pld coins and gold coins of the United States of all denomina- 
tions are uniindted legal tender, the United States coins having a fixed value 
of 2 colones to the dollar. National and United States silver roi»<i> are legal 
tender in an amount representing up to 10 per cent, of each payment, and 
national nickel coins in amounts up to 2 per cent, of each payment. 

The coinage of silver must not exceed 10 j»er cent of the total fidiicia^ 
circulation .»nd that of nickel must not be in exc* ss of 6 per cent, of said 
circulation, and in no case shall nickel be coined in an amount exceeding 
1,000,000 colones. 

With the exception of United States gold and silver coin, foreign money 
is not a L gal tender in the Republic, and payments contracted for in such 
money shall be liquidated by the equivalent of the money in question 
tendered in United Stales gold, or in colones, at the rate of exchange of the 
place of payment on the date of settlement. 

Weights and Meastjues. 

On January 1, 1886, the metric system of weights and measures was made 
obligatory. But other units are still commonly in use, of which the principal 
are as follows : — 

Itibra . . = 1 ‘043 lb. av. I Arroha . . = 25 ‘35 lb. av. 

Qmntnl , = 104 '3 lb. av. | Fanega . . = 1*5745 bushel. 

Diplomatic Bepresentatives. 

1. Of Salvador in Great Britain. 

Chargi cV Affaires and Cowil GenemZ.—Dr. Antonio Reyes-Guerra. 

There are consular agents at London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Southampton, 
Newport, Brighton, Birmingham, and Abeideen. 

2. Of Great Britain in Salvador, 

Minister,— k. K. Clark Kerr (February, 1926), stationed in Guatemala. 

Consul. — G . Harrington. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Salvador. 

Annuario Bstadistico. First year, 1911. San Saivador. Annual. 

The puhlM'atious issued hy the vainous Departments of Government San Salvador, 
Constitucion politica de la Repi'iblica del Salvador decretada por el Gongreso Naciona 
Constitu.i ente el 13 de Agosto de 1886. 

Depart, ment ot Overaeaf? Trade Reports. Annual Senes. London. 

Salvador. No 58 of the Bulletins of the Bureau of the American Republics. Washing- 
ton, 1892 

The Republic of El Salvador. (Issued by the Bnreaii of Statistics). Salvador. 1924, 
Corporation of foreign Bondholders. Annual Report of Council. London. 

Qavidia (P.), Hnstnria moderna de El Haivador. ?4an Salvador, 1917. 

GonzaUz (Dr. D.), Dates sobre la fiepublica de El Salvador. San Salvador, 1001. 
0uzman (D.), Apuntamientos sobre la topografia fisica de la rep. del Salvador, San 
Salvador, 1888. 

Lfvoa (J.), The Republic of El Salvador. Liverpool, 1918. 

Morfin (P. P.), Salvador of the 20tli Century. London, 1912. 

QuinoTiei (Dr. Lucio), La cuesiidn econdimca. San Salvador, 1910. 

Reyes (Rafael), Noclones de hist6ria.del Salvador. San Salvador, 1886. 

8quier(E. G.), The States of Central America, London 1868, 
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SAN MARINO. 

The mdependent Republic of San Marmo, which claims to be the oldest 
State in Europe, is embraced in the area ot Italy. A new treaty of friend- 
ship with the Kingdom ol Italy was concluded .June 28, 1907, revised in 
1908 and u> 1914. The Republic has extradition treaties wiih England, 
Belgium, Holland and Duiti'd State's. The legislative power of the Republic 
is vested in the Grand Council ot 60 members eiei ted by popular vote, a third 
of whom are renewable every three years, and two of whom are appointed 
every ^ix months to act as Regents (Capitani reggenti). The regents 
exercise executive power, assisted by various nominated congresses, viz., 
Oougresao Eamomico di Stato^ CongreSHO dei Leyai% Conyreftso dugli Studio 
CongreSKO 7mlitare. The administration of justice is under magistrates,, 
who are Italian citizens. There are several elementary schools and one 
high school, the diplomas of which are recognized by Italian universities. 

The frontier line is 24 miles in length, area is 38 square miles, and 
population (December 1925 1 12,952. 

The revenue ami expenditure lor 1926-27 balanced at 4,145,179 lire, 
and for 1925-26 at 4,529,296 lire. There is no public debt. The militia 
consists of all able-lioilied citizens between the ages of 16 and 55, with the 
exception of teachers and students. The chief exports are wine, cattle, and 
the building stone quarri^-d on Mount Titano- Dalian currency is m general 
use, but the Republ c issues se]»arate postage stamps. An electric railway 
from Rimini to the city ot San Marino is under construction. 

CotisuUG' neral of i:ia% Marvm in Loridon. — Oommendatore Melvill Allan 
Jamieson, F.H.G.S. 

Consul-General of Great Britain in San Marino,^^'^. Carmichael (Resides 
at Leghorn). 

Books of Eeference concerning San Marino* 

a«n/ (J. Th.), A Freak of Freedom London. 1879. 

Boyer de Saiate Suzann^ (R. de) La Reimblique de Saint-Marin Paris. 1883. 

Bruc (C. de), Smut Mann Se.s «on Histoire. Paris, 1876. 

Deljieo (MelcJiiorre), MemoriesJtoiiche della Repubblica di San Marino 3rd ed. 8 vols 
Florence 1843-44 

Futrori (M.), Ricordi Stonci della Repubblica di San Marino. Quinta eoizione 
Rivwluta ed accT^^sciuta di note ed tigmnntp t'ohjzno, 1911 

<Hannini(T E ), La Verity snlla costituzione e sulla Legislazione attuale della Repub- 
bliea di Saii Marino Naples, 1899 

Franetosi (P.), Garilialdi e la Repubblica di San Marmo. Bologna 1891. 

J* ?Mwon <v Two Quaint Republics, Andorra and San Marmo, Boston, 1913. 

Montalho (Count de), Diamnano bibliografieo ieonograilco della Repubblica di San 
Marino. Pans, 1898. 

Pndiplinne (C ), Dizionano bibliografico e storico della Repubblica di San Marino 
Naples, 1872 

(C.), La Repubblica di San Marino. [Vol. V. of Italia Artistica.] Milano, 1904 

Tucker (W. W.), The Republic of San Marino. Boston, 1888. 

Valdauaa (Marchese De Liveri Di), Libro D Oro della Repubblica di San Marino 
Foligno, 1914. 


SERB, CROAT, AND SLOVENE STATE. 

(KSAUJiMKA Srba, HbTATA, I SliOVENAOA.) 

Keigning' Xing. 

Mexaader I, bom December 17, lc88, son of King Peter I and 
Duchess Zorka. daughter of the late Nioho'as I, ex-King of Montenegro : 

D ^“rn January 9, 1899, daughter 

King Ferdinand I of Rumania ; Prmce Regent from June 24, 1914 to 
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August 16, 1921, when his father died. On November 6, 1921, he swore 
to the constitution and received full royal rights. 

Sons of tho King . — Prince Peter, born September 6, 1923^; Prince 
Tomislav, born January 19, 1928. 

Brother of the King : — Prince George, born September 8, 1887 ; on 
March 27, 1909, he renounced his right of succession to the throne. 

Sister of the King . — Princess Eelene, born November 4, 1884 ; married, 
September 9, 1911 to Prince Ivan Constantinoviteh, sou of the Grand Duke 
Constantine Constantinoviteh of Russia. 

The founder of the dynasty was Kara-George (f.e. Black George) Petrovitch, 
who, in 1804, was proclaimed Gominander-in-Chief in Serbia, but was 
murdered in 1817, leaving two sons — Alexis, born 1801, and Alexander, 
born 1806. In 1842 Alexander was chosen reigning Prince by the Skupshtina 
or National Assembly, and the title ivas contirmed by the Porte, but the 
dignity was not hereditary. In 1858 Alexander had to abdicate and 
banished, and in 1885 he died in exile. King Peter was the third of his 
house who have ruled in Serbia. He succeeded to the thione on the murder 
of King Alexander of the Obrenovitch dynasty ; was elected King by the 
Skupshtina June 2 (O.S.), and assumed royal rights and duties June 12 
(O.S.), 1903. 

The independence of Serbia from Turkey was established by Article 
34 of the Treaty of Berlin, signed July 13, 1878, and was proclaimed 
by Prince (afterwards King) Milan at his capital, August 22, 1878. 
The King’s civil list amounts to 18,000,000 dinars, plus 6,000,000 French 
francs. 

After tho Revolution in Austria-Hungary, Slovenia, Croatia, Dalmatia, 
and Bosnia declared their independence, and a movement commenced for the 
formation of the State of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes (Yugoslavia) by the 
union of tlie Austi'o-Serbian, Croatian, and Slovenian parts of the former 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy with Serbia. The union with the Croats and 
Slovenes was proclaimed on December 1, 1918. In regard to Montenegro there 
was some doubt as, to her position, but on the death of King Nicholas on 
March 1, 1921, the country was definitely joined to Greater Serbia. 

On December 29, 1918, the first Ministry of the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes was formed, representing all the Yugoslav provin(*es, 
and the Allied Governments were informed of the creation of the new State, 
which has received recognition. By the Treaty of Rapallo the boundaries 
of the new State on the side of Italy were definitely determined, except as 
regards Fiume,, an agreement on which was not reached till January 1924, 
Fiuo>e going to Italy and Baros to Yugoslavia. On December 6, 1923, 
Serbia obtained from, Greece a free zone in the harbour of Salonica, 

Constitution and Government. 

The Constitution of the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Siovonesi 
adopted on June 28, 1921, provides for a single chamber called Narodna* 
SkupStina (National Assembly) consisting of 315 representatives. The' King 
is Comrnander-in-Chief of the Forces, and can declare war should the country 
be attacked or war be declared against it ; he can also make peace. He 
summons Parliament and has the right of dissolving it. Parlianienfc is elected 
for four years on the basis of one deptity for every 40,000 inhabitants. 

The elections for the Constituent Assembly, held on September 11, 1927, 
resulted as follows ; — 111 Radicals, 23 Independent Democrats, Cl Demo- 
crats, 62 National Agrarian Party (Raditch Party), 9 Agrarians, 18 Mahomo- 
dans, 21 Yugoslavian People’s Party, and 10 members’ of other pasTtiek.- 
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The Cabinet, formed on February 23, 1928 (the tbii-d Vukitelievitoh 
Cabinet}, was as follows : — 

Prhn^ Minister. — M. Velja VuTcitclievitclim 
Minister oj Finance.-^li ^ogdLQ.uMaTkovitch. 

of Foreign AJfairs. — M. Vojislav Maririkomteh. 

M buster oj the Inter hr. — Father Anton Koroshet::. 

Mimatr'r of «/ws^/ee.— Milorai Vuitchitch. 

Minihtcr of PiihJic Worship. — Simonoviich, ^ 

M mister of Posts and Telegraphs, — M. Vlajko KotitcJi. 

MtnUter of Education. — Dr. Milan Groll. 

Minister of Public Health . — Velimir Popovitch. 

M buster of Fortsts and Mbies . — M. Alcksanolar 
Minister of Agrarian Reform . — Vladimir Andnitch. 

Minister for the Unification of Laics . — Ilia Shumenlcovitch. 

Mimstir of Agriculture. — M. Svetszar Stankomteh. 

Minister of Public Works. — Pqislv 2Iarkov itch. 

Minister of Social Affairs. — Chedo Radovitch. 

Minister of War — General Stevan HadzUch. 

MiukUr of Communications . — General Svetislav Alilosaoljemtck, 

Minister of Cotninerce and Industry. — ^JS^Iehmed Spaho^ 

Area and Population. 


According to the eensus taken January 31, 1921, the ai*ea and population 
of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes are shown as follows :~ 



Area in 
sq. miles 

Males 

B'emales. 

Total 

Per sq. 
mile. 

North Serbia . 

19,280 

1,278,167 

1,881,911 

2,056,078 

137*6 

South Serbu . . , 

17,651 

784,104 

740,396 

1,474,660 

83*5 

lloutenegro . . , 

8,783 

99,022 

100,285 

199,867 

53*5 

Bosnia and Herzegovina . 

19,76S 

965,894 

1 924,085 

1,889,929 

95*5 

Dalmatia . . . 

Croatia and Slavonia, Med-^ 

4,916 

809,012 

1 312,417 i 

623,420 

126*4 

jnuinije, and the Wand 1 
of Krk (Veglia) and j 

16,920 

1,834,548 

1,406,060 i 

2,780,593 

161*9 

the Comajuriity of Kastav J 
Slovenia 

6,263 

503,045 

552 819 

1,056,464 

108*9 

Voyvodina 

7,007 

073,600 

706,913 

1,880,418 

181 *4 

Total 

96,134 

5,893,647 

6,123,776 

12,017,823 

125*0 


The principal towns according to the census of January 81, 1921, are : 
Belgrade (Beograd) (the capital) with 111,740 inhabitants (estimated popula- 
tion on January 1, 1927, 260,000) ; Zagreb (Agram), with 108,338 inhabitants 
(130,000 end of 1925) ; Subodca, 101,857 ; Sarajevo, 66,317 ; Ljubljana, 
53,306 ; Skoplje, 14,066 ; Novi Sad, 39,147 ; OsijeV, 34,412 ; Sombor, 
31,332 ; Senta, 30,697 ; Maribor, 30,641 ; Bitolj, 28,418 ; Veliki Bebkerek, 
27,511; Vrsac, 26,975 ; Velika Kikinda, 25,809; Ni§, 25,096 ; Split, 
25,042 ; Pancevo, 19,394; Zemun, 18,524; Mostar, 18,176; Stara Kanjiza, 
18,060 ; Karlovac, 16,827 ; Prizren. 16,433 ; Kragujevao, 15,664 ; PriStina, 
14,290; VaraHin, 13,646; Tuzla, 13,354; Snsak 13,239; Novi Pazar, 
11,207 ; Pirot, 10,462 ; .abac, 9,224 ; Ohrid, 9,603 ; Debar, 7,060. 

Eeligion. 

By Article 12 of the Constitution, all religions recognised by law enjoy 
the same rights. According to the census of 1921 there were of the total 
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population :—Greek.Orthodox, 6,602,227 (47 per cent.) ; Roman Catholics, 
4,735jl54 (39 per cent.)j Greek Catholics, 41,597; Protestants^^ 21o,o47 
(2 per cent.) ; MahomeJans, 1,337,687 (11 per cent.) ; 64,159. 

In the new territories are a large number of Roman Catholics ; there are 
Roman Catholic bishops in Prizren and Skoplje. In Jui^, 1914, Serbia 
concluded a concordat with Rome. Under the concordat a^ Roman Catholic 
Archbishopric of Belgrade is established, with jurisdiction over Roman 
Catholics within the old frontiers of Serbia After the^ union of all the 
Orthodox Serbs in the kingdom, the Church became a Patriarchate under the 
rule of the Patriarch and Holy Synod for ecclesiastical purposes. ^ 

The Serbian Orthodox Church is governed by the Synod of Bishop^ All 
the ecclesiastical officials are under the control of the Minister of Public 
Worship. 

Instruction. 

Elementary education is compulsory, and, in all the primary schools under 
the Ministry of Education, it is free. In 1925-26 there were 7, 208 elementary 
schools with 17,676 teachers and 786,324 pupils. The number of secondary 
schools was 173 with 3,595 teachers and 83,399 pupils. There were also 
44 training colleges for elementary school teachers with 454 instructors and 
7.549 students. Of civil schools there were 155, with 1,423 teachers and 26, 635 
pupils. There were also 16 commercial schools with 159 teachers and 2,535 
pupils. In Zagreb (Agram) there was 1 veterinary school (founded in 1919), 
with 4 teachers and 62 pupils; an engineering school with 17 teachers and 
340 pupils ; and 3 naval academies with 26 teachers and 163 pupils. ^ 

There are three Universities in the Kingdom ; At Belgi’ade, founded in 
1838, with (1925-26) 143 professors and 6,114 students ; at Zagreb (Agram), 
with 145 professors and 3,176 students ; and at Ljubljana, foundj^d 
with 72 professors and 1,031 students; a Law School at Subotica \yith 13 
professors and 806 students ; a Philosophical Faculty at Skoplje with 10 
professors and 120 students; and an Economic-commercial Academy at 
Zagreb with 8 professors and 460 students. 

According to the census of 1921, 8,918,423 of the inhabitants spoke 
Serbian and Croatian ; 1,024,761 Slovene; 202,398 other Slav languages; 
229,398 Rumanian; 513,472 German; 472,409 Hungarian, and 441,740 
Albanian. 

Justice and Crime. 

For the present justice is administered as of old in each of the areas of 
the new kingdom, viz. Serbia, Montenegro, Croatia and Slavonia, Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, the Banat with Backa and Baranja, and Slovenia and 
Dalmatia, 

The judges are appointed by the king and are in*emovable. There is 
a court of cassation in Zagreb. 

rinance. 


State receipts and expenditure for 6 years as follows *.• 



Eovenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year j 

1023- 24 » ' 

1024- 25 > 
1925-26 » 

1000 dinars 

10.344.000 

10.405.000 
12,531 OOO 

1000 dinars 

10.344.000 

10.405.000 

12.280.000 

1926-27 » 
1027-2S » 
1928-29 1 

1000 dinars 

12.604.000 

11.690.000 
11,555.794 

1000 dinars 

12.604.000 

11.690.000 
11,592,794 


» Estimates. 


The budget estimates for 1927-28 arc shown as follows in thousands of 
dinars : — 
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^Revenue, 

Dinars. 

(tlionsands) 

Expenditure. 

Dinars. 

(thousands) 

Direct taxes 
iTidirect taxes . 
ytate uuaertakiEga . 
Monopolies 

Varions . 

1,828,309 

3,531,080 

3,847,663 

2,361,242 

120,716 

Department of Education . 
Treasuiy 

War and Navy . 

Public works . 
Communications 

Post and telegraphs . 

Forests and mines . 

873,120 

959,362 

2,350,486 

387,000 

2,530,445 

436,287 

874,702 

Total (inciading all items) . 

11,690,000 

Total (including all items) . 

11,690,000 


On July 1, 1926, the public debt of Yugoslavia was as follows: — 
Pre-war debt of Serbia, 788,109,600 francs; war debts—to Great Britain, 
35,779,127^., to France, 1,486,681,250 francs; to^ U.S.A., 62,450,000 
dollars; interior debt of Yugoslavia, 4,824,046,000 dinars ; foreign debt of 
Yugoslavia, 340,577,996 francs, 45,250,000 dollars, 216,340^., and obligations 
resulting from public debts of former Austro-Hungary according to 
Innsbruck (1923) arrangement, 7,114,678 francs, 113,702,192 florins in 
gold, 129,264,212 crowns in gold, 738,111,207 paper crowns. ^ Moreover, 
about 260, 000, 000 crowns provincial debts (loans) Bosnia- Herzegovina, Croatia 
and Slavonia, Dalmatia, and Slovenia. In May, 1926, the Yugoslavian war 
debt to D.S.A. was funded at 51 million dollars. 

Defence. 

The organisation of the army of tlie Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes is based on the law of 1923. Compulsory service is in force for men 
between the ages of 21 and 45, and, as a last defence, men can be taken as fit 
to carry arms from the ages of 18 to 21 years and from 45 to 50 years. 
Service in the active army is for 10 years, of which 18 months are with the 
colours, the remainder of the service being spent on leave subject to recall 
for training. From 31 to 38, service is with the 2nd base of the reserve, 
from 38 to 45 with the 3rd base. 

The kingdom is divided into five army commands subdivided into 
divisional and regimental districts. 

In 1927, the peace strength of the active army was 6,433 oflicers and 
109,609 men organised as follows : 



Divisions. 

Brigades. 

Begiments. 

Battalions. 

Companies. 

93 

P4 

a 

o 

O 

d 

Squadrons. 

. 

1 

-I 

1 

ca 

o 

Flights. 

Batteries. 

Infantry . 

16 

16 

6S 

174 

402 

58 





Cavalry . 

Artillery 

2 

4 

7 



— 

26 

0 


— 

Field . 

— 

7 

22 

— 


— 

— 


— 

66 

ICouutsin . 

— 

8 

12 

— 


— 

— 


— 

47 

Heavy 

— 


1 

— 

— 





32 

Air Force . 


— 



— 


— 


5 


Engineers . 

— 

— 

— 

9 



— 

— 

— 

— 

Medical , 

— 


— 

— 

lU 

— 





Train 

— 

— 

__ 

— 

— 


10 




Mechanical Transport 




4 

10 


— 

— 

— 

— 
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The strength on mobilisation is approximately 1,000,000. Military 
education is provided by the Military Academy at Belgrade for tliB training 
of cadets for officers of all arms and by the superior course of the Academy for 
the training of staff officers and commanders. 

The infantry is armed with quick-firing rifles of French pattern and 
those taken as booty from Austria-Hungary ; the artillery with French 
quick-firing guns (Schneider-Canet system) and those taken as booty from 
Austria-Hungaiy, which are of various models. 

The Royal Yugoslav navy is under the command of a Vice-Admiral, a 
special Naval Department being maintained at the War Office for technical 
and administrative purposes. Tlie organisation comprises the seagoing 
squadron; the river flotilla; the air service. The seagoing squadron, com- 
posed of 12 torpedo-boats, 6 mine-layers, 2 submarines, and a number of 
smaller vessels, is used mainly for training purposes. A small ex-German 
Cruiser, Dalmacija^ is being refitted and re- armed to serve as flagship. Two 
more submarines are being built in France. The main base is at Kotor 
(Oattaro), where there are facilities for repairs and docking, and a naval 
engineering college. There are training establishments at Gruz (Gravosa) 
(for officers) and Sibenik (Sebenieo) (for warrant and petty officers). 
The river flotilla includes 4 monitors, armed with 4*7 inch guns, besides 
patrol vessels, motor boats, mining launches, and other small craft. The 
air service consists of sea-plane detachments attached to the seagoing 
squadron and to the river flotilla. The total active service personnel of 
the navy is in the neighbourhood of 2,600 officers and men, with a further 
700 in reserve. 

Production and Industry. 

Yugoslavia, with a total area of 24,848,829 hectares, has a cultivated 
area of 11,364,405 hectares (1926) distributed as follows (in hectares) : — crop 
lands, 6,111,691 (54 per cent.) ; gardens, 123,914 (1*1 per cent.) ; grass lands, 
1,681,568 (16 per cent.) ; pastures, 2,866,630 (26 per cent.) ; vines, 176,016 
(1*54 per cent). 

The area and production of the principal crops for 2 years were : — 


Crop. 

Acreage. 

Yield. 

10525 

1926 

1925 

1926 

Wheat . 

4,410,240 

4,440,036 

tons 

2,140,430 

tons 

1,048,951 

Barley . . . ! 

900,722 

907,883 

395,052 

876,106 

Rye 

407,270 

522,221 

199,752 

189,342 

Oats 

869,978 

910,333 

346,044 

357,726 

Maize . 

5,802,090 

5,366,751 

3,790,666 

3,410.106 

Vines . 

439,760 

432,138 

90,251,866 » 

64,188,4361 


1 Imperial gallons. 


There were in 1926, 60,852,151 plum trees in the whole kingdom (average 
yield of each 19-35 kilos), 6,772,739 apple trees (average yield 28 '83 kilos), 
8,619,670 pear trees (average yield 26*72 kilos), 4,222,428 olive trees (chiefly 
in Dalmatia). Tobacco production of Yugoslavia in 1926, 14,821 tons. 
Silk culture is of importance ; cocoon production in 1927, 970 metric tons ; 
number of silk growers, 44,000. In 1926-27 the output of sugar was 70,018 
metric tons. 

The catch of sea-fish in 1925 was 8,986,862 kilos, valued at 36,355,136 
dinars. 
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In January, 1927, tliore were in Yugoslavia 1,227,707 horses, mules, 
and asse»; 3,737,533 head of cattle ; 7,932,875 sheep ; 2,806,182 pigs ; and 
1,721,263 goats. 

The forest area of Yugoslavia is 18,186,427 acres (1926). The largest 
forest area is in Bosnia and Herzegovina (6,380,800 acres). The forests 
consist largely of beech, oak, and fir, but are less profitable than, with proper 
managment, they might be. The normal timber out is about 530 million 
cubic feet per annum. 

Yugoslavia has considerable mineral resources, including coal and 
lignite, iron, copper ore, gold, lead, chrome, antimony and cement. The 
total output of coal was 4,140,752 tons in 1926 ; 4,152,126 tons in 1925 ; 
and 4,185,240 tons in 19*24. The most important iron mines are at Varesh 
and Ljubija in Bosnia and there are also considerable siderite and limonite 
iron ores between Prljedor and Sanski Most. Copper ore is exploited chiefly 
at Bor (Serbia) ; output in 1926, 220,005 tons ; in 1925, 176,058 tons. The 
principal lead mines are at Mezica (Slovenia); production of lead ore in 
1926, 79,531 tons ; in 1925, 78,649. Chrome mines are found in the 
southern part of Serbia and more especially in the neighbourhood of Skoplje 
(XJskub) ; output of chrome ore in 1926, 15,983 tons ; in 1925, 12,160 tons. 
There are^ 2 antimony mines in western Serbia (Podrinje) which produced 
740 tons in 1926 ; and in 1925, 519 tons of antimony ore; 54,816 tons of 
salt were produced in 1924, 58,632 in 1925, and 59,949 in 1926 ; bauxite 
in 1926, 181,828, (79,032 in 1925), manganese 1,244, (2,716, in 1925), 
pyrites 63,376 tons (38,988 tons in 1925). 

Oil-boring opeiations are in progress at several places in Croatia. 

Of the industries, flour milling is one of the most important, especially 
in Backa ; there are 50 large flour mills in the country ; brewing and distilling 
are extensively carried on, as are also cotton spinning and weaving, tanning, 
boot- making, pottery, and iron-working. Carpet weaving is one of the oldest 
industries in Serbia. The product is manufactured principally at Pirot, 
in south-eastern Serbia, and the carpets are named after that place. The 
chief characteristics of these carpets are that they are made of pure wool, 
dyed with natui'al colours by local dyers, who pride themselves tiiat the pro- 
cess of dyeing and colour mixing is a secret transmitted by father to son, and 
is known only to the inhabitants of Pirot. Meat-packing is also becoming 
important, and there is also an important cardboard and paper-makine 
industry. 

Commerce. 

Commerce for 5 years 



1022 1 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1 1926 

Imports. 
Exports . 

Dinars 1 
6,441,876,189 j 
3,fi91,l6e,163 1 

Dinars 

8,309,635,472 

8,048,843,930 

Dinars 

8,211,743,552 

9,528,774.482 

Dinars 
8,762,878,739 
'8,904,589, 82 X 

Dinars 

7,631,779,270 

7,818,180,094 


Principal Imports and Exports for 2 years (in thousands of dinars) 



Imports 


Exports 


1926 

1926 


1925 

1926 

Agrlcnltural products . 
Animal products . 
Chemicals 

Metals and machinerv . I 
Ci»al . . . , 

Mineral oils 

Cotton and cotton goods 

954,351 
341, S6« 
449 230 
1,611,664 
269,200 
296,100 
1,900,900 

78S,120 

881,600 

435,764 

1,855,166 

199,200 

283,400 

1,608,000 

Maize , . . , 

Wheat 

Oattle 

Horses 

Swine 

Prunes 

Timber 

2,066,662 

501,465 

45/0,206 

122,444 

123,541 

204,699 

11,118,721 

1,338,653 

846,094 

836,344 

106,883 

8s9,814 

252,180 

802,678 
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Customs receipts, 1926, 1,702,534,475 dinars. 
In 1926 tlie trade was distributed as follows 


Imports 

Dinars 

Per 

centage 

1 

1 Exports 

Dinars 

For 

centago 

Austria . 
Czechoslovakia 

Italy 

Germany 

Great Britain , 
Hungary. 

France . 

Kumania. 

United States 

Greece . 

Other countries 

1,532,686,475 

1,427,367,723 

1,054,315,542 

918,313,954 

438,931,613 

354.554.295 
353,505,158 
332,172,753 

309.217.296 
147,812,953 
762,901,514 

20-08 

18 70 
13-82 
12-03 
5-75 
4-65 
4-63 
4-35 
4-05 
1-94 

10 00 

' Italy 
' Austria . 

1 Czechoslovakia 

1 Rumania 

1 Germany 

Greece . 

Hungary 
Switzerland . 
France . 

Great Britain 

Other countries . 

1,960,178 690 
1,609,485.080 
938,742.828 
783,288,295 
724,716,668 
578,029,258 
370,392,219 
296,158,983 
188.776,4-27 
67,686,185 
301,027,560 

25-07 

20-59 

12-01 

10-00 

9-27 

7-39 

4-74 

1 8-79 

2- 41 
0-87 

3- 66 

Total . 

7,031,779,276 

100 00 

Total 

7, SIS 180,094 

100*00 


In, 1926 the chief imports from Yugoslavia into the United Kingdom 
(according to Board of Trade Returns) were : chemicals, 95,959Z. ; oak 
wood, 81.956Z. The chief exports from the United Kingdom to Yugoslavia 
were cotton piece goods, 232,117Z. ; cotton yarns 149,815Z. 

Total trade between Yugoslavia and the United Kingdom for five years 
(Board of Trade Returns) : — 



1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Iinpoits from Yugoslavia into 

U. K. . . 

Exports to Yugoslavia from 
U. K. . . . . . 

£ 

695,510 

913,591 

£ 

489,384 

il, 129, 473 

£ 

397,661 

1,291,074 

£ 

404,524 

800,910 

£ 

485.831 

1,273,125 


Shipping and Communications. 

Yugoslavia in 1925 possessed 147 steamers of 97,597 (net) tons and 65C 
sailing vessels of 8,282 (net) tons. 

In 1925, 11,301 sailing vessels of 442,227 net tons and 12,642 steamships 
of 18,494,067 net tons enten-'d and cleared the ports of the kingdom, 

Yugoslavia has (1926) 9,940 miles of railway, of which 6,725 miles arc 
of normal gauge, and 8,215 miles of narrow gauge. With the exception of 
about 351 miles belonging to a private company, all the lines are State 
owned. 

The first Yugoslav air-line for passengers between Belgrade and 55agreb 
was opened in February, 1928. 

Of highways there are (1925) 21,139 miles, many of them in a ruinous 
condition. Total length of waterways, principally the Danube, the Save, 
the Drave, and tho Tisa, 1,697 miles. The navigation on the Danube and 
Save is in the hands of the Navigation Syndicate of the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. 

There were (1926) 15,130 miles of telegraph line and 11,590 miles of 
telephone line. 

There were 910 State post-offices and 1,482 communal post-offices in 
1926. In 1926 Yugoslavia had 1,108 telegraph stations, 1,007 telephone 
stations, and 1 5C railway telegraph stations. 
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Banking and Credit 

The ^ncipal bank is the National Bank of the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes, in Belgrade, with the nominal capital of dinais 50, 000,000 
in coined gold, of which 28,229,100 dinars are paid up. To cover the 
issue of new bank notes the State has pledged with the Bank its domains 
estimated at 2,000,000,000 dinars. The Bank may issue notes equal _ to 
three times tie amount of the metallic deposits it holds. Notes in circulation 
on February 22, 192S, 5,339,760,090 dinars; gold, 89,176,342 dinars; 
silver, 17,5/5,398 dinars. The Export Bank, with agencies abroad, assists 
in the exportation of Yugoslav produce. The Drzavna Hipotekarna Banka 
or State Mortgage Bank, the only large State institution of the kind in 
Yugoslavia, makes advances to a large amount for agricultural operations. 
On December 31, 1927, there were 703 banks in Yugoslavia, with a total 
capital of 1,863,000,000 dinars, and reserves of 593,000,000 dinais. The 
deposits totsdled 7,474,000,000 dinars. 

Money, Weiglits and Measures. 

Yugoslavia has the decimal sy.stem for its weights, and measures. The 
dinar, the unit of currency, is equal to the French franc. In circulation 
are bank-notes of 5, 10, 100, and 1000 dinars ; 100 paras = 1 dinar ; metallic 
coins of 0'50 dinar, 1 dinar, and 2 dinars. 

The metric weights and measures have been in practical use since the 
commencement of 1883. The loagom of 10 metric tons is frequently used 
as a unit of measure for coal, roots and com. 

Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Of tue Kingdom of the Seeds, Croats, and Slovenes in 

Great Britain. 

Envoy emtd Minister , — Georges Diouiitch. 

Oounsollor. — Dr. Pavle Karovitcli. 

Secretaries. — Voukachin Givotitch and Pavle M Georgevitcli. 

Atiachis . — Vidosav Andjelkovitch and Sima Staitch. 

Militairy Attache, — General M. Yovanovitch, 

Consul-General in London, — Y. V. Yonanovitch. 

There are Consular representatives in Manchester, Bristol, Bradford, and 
Glasgow. 

2. Of Great Britain in the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 

AND Slovenes. 

Envoy and Minister. — Howard William Kennard, C.M.G C V 0 
appointed May 25, 1925. ’’ 

Secretaries.^Y. M. Eoberts and Hugh E. L. Montgomery. 

Military AUachi.---'Lt.~Oo\. F. L. N. Giles, D.S.O., O.B.E. 

MavaZ AttacM, — Capt. 0. J). Burke, R.N. 

Oomniercial Secretary. Murray Harvey, O.B.E. , M.O. 
o officers at Belgrade, Zagreb, Sarajevo, Skoplje, Gru;^, 

Split, Vis and SuSak. 


Statistical and other Books of B^eference concerning Serbia. 

1. Official Publications. 


(Official Gazette), Statistidki godlsnjak Krayevine 
StallstiqiM du Boyaume de Serbie), and the publications issued by th< 
mentsof Govenuaent. Belgrade. 


Srbye (Annuaire 
various Depart- 
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Croatia-Slavonia and Fiume ; Dalmatia Bosnia and Herzegovina ; the Slovenes ; the 
Yugoslav Movement ; Montenegro; Serbia. (Volumes in the series of “Handbooks Pre- 
pared under the Direction of the Historical Section of the Foreign Office.”) 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Almanac of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. Zagreb. Annual. 

JRanieia (H.), A Difficult Frontier (Yugoslavs and Albanians). London, 11)22.— The 
Birth of Yugoslavia. 2 Vols. London, 1922. 

Brown (H. F.) and Tyadale (W.), Dalmatia (Paintings). London, 1925. 

Buchan (J.), Editor, Y'ligoslavia (Nations of To-day). Loudon, 1923. 

Church (L. F ), The Story of Serbia London, 1914. 

Compass : Pinanzielles-Jahrbuch (Vol. 3 deals with Yugoslavia). Vienna. Annual. 
Crawfurd (H ), The Balkan Cockpit. London, 1915. 

CviHisa (F t&ro), Les Yoiigoslaves. Paris, 1921. 

Cvijid (Jovan), Naselja srpskih Zeraalja (Population of Serbia). Belgrade, 1909,— 
L’annexion de la Bosnie et la question Serbe. Paris, 1909.— Questions Balkaniques. 
Vol. I. Pans, 1916.— La Peninsule Balkanique, gdogiaphie humaine. Paris, 191S. 

Denis (B,), La Grande Serbie. Paris, 1915. 

Durham (M. Edith), Through the Lands of the Serb. London, 1904.— The Burden of the 
Balkans. London, 1905.— Twenty Years of Balkan Tangle. London, 1920. 

Forbes (N ) and others, The Balkans. London, 1915. 

Qravier (G.), Les Froutiires Historiques de la Serbie. Paris, 1919. 

Gubei natis (Comte A. de), La Serbie et les Serbes. Paris, 1S9S. 

Jircek (K..), and (Aleksa), Gesehichte der Serben. 2 vols. Berlin, 1918. 
Kanitz(F,), Serbien ; Histonsch-etbnographischeEeisestudien aus den Jahren‘1859-CS. 
Leipzig, 1868.— Das Konigreich Serbien und das Sorbenvolk vender Bomerzeit bis zur 
Gegenwart. 3 vols. Leipzig, 1909. 

Brehs (N.), Beitrhge zur Geographie Serbiens and Easciens. Stuttgart, 1922. 

Lajffan (E. G. D.), The Guardians of the Gate. Historical Lectures on the Serbs. 
London, 1918. , 

Leger (L.), Serbes, Creates et Bulgares. Etude historiques, politiqnes et litt6raires. 
Paris, 1918, 

Mareovitch (L ), editor, Serbia and Europe, 1914-18. London, 1920. 

Mfjafovitflh (Elodie Lawton), The Hi.story of Modem Serbia. London, 1872. Serbian 
Folk-Lore. (Translated from tlie Serbian). London, 1899. 

Mijatovich (Chads.), Servia of the Servians. London, 1908. New edition, 1911. 
Montague^Bdl (0. T.), The Near East Year Book and Who's Who. London, 1927. 
Moumt (Alfred), La Yougoslavie. Paris, 1921.— Le Eoyaiime Serbe-Croate-Slovene : 
son Organisation, sa vie iiolitique et ses Institutions. Paris, 1926. 

Murray (W. S.), The Making of the Balkan States. London, 1912. 

Muzet (A.), Aux Pays Balkaniques (Montenegro, Servia and Bulgaria), Paris, 1912. 
Petrovitch (V. M.), Serbia: Her History and her Customs. London, 1915. 

Schurman (J. G.), The Balkan Wars, 1912-13. Princetown and London, 1015, 

Seignohos (G.), Histoire politique de I'Europe contemporaine. Paris, 1897. [Eng. Trans. 
London, 1901.] 

Seton Watson (E. W.) Absolutism in Croatia. London, 1912.— The Southern Slav 
Question and the Hapshurg Monarchy. Loudon, 1911. 

Skerllv (Z.), Istorija nove srpske krijiSevnosti (History of new Serbian Literature). 
Belgrad, 1913. 

Stanoyeviich (M. S.), Early Yugoslav Literature. New York, 1921. 

Stead (Alfred), Serbia and the Serbians. London, 1911. 

Steiner (W.), Die Volkswirtschaft der Konigreiche Kroatien und Slawonien. Agram, 
1917. 

Stoyanovitch (0.) and others, The Kingdom of the Serbians, Croatians and Slovenes. 
Pari.s, 1919. 

Temperley (H, W. V.), A History of Serbia. London, 1917. 

Velimirovitch (N.), Serbia in Light and Darkness. London, 1916. 

Waring (L. F.), Serbia. London, 1917. 

Wendel (H. ) Der Kampf der Sftdslawen urn Freiheit und Einhoit. Frankfort, 1025, 
Wilson (Francesca M.), Portraits and Sketches of Serbia. London, 1920. 

Woods (H. Charles), The Danger Zone of Europe London, 1911. 

Wray (D. Alexander), The Geology and Mineral Eesources of the Serh-Oroat-Slovene 
State, London, 1921, 

Fovanovitoh (V. M.), An English Bibliography on the New Eastern Question (1481-1906). 
Belgrade, 1909, 

ZeUtch (Milorade), La Serbie Agricole et sa D^moerntie. Paris, 1917. 

Zivanovitch (Z.), Politicka Istorija Srbijl n Drugoj Polo-^ni Devetnaestog Veka. 
Belgrade, 1924. (The first two volumes of a four-volume work on the political history 
of Serbia. 
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^ SIAM. 

(Sayam, or Muang-Tha!.) 

Beigning Bing. 

Prajadhipok, of yuklioclaya, born November 8, 1893, succeeded to the 
throne on the death of his brother, Kama VL, on November 26, 1925, being 
the seventh monarch of the present reigning dynasty. 

Government, 

The executive power is exercised by the King advised by a Council 
of State consisting of four elder statesmen of the Royal House. Th(‘ro is also, 
by the Royal Decree of January 10, 1895, a Legislative Council composed of 
the Ministers of State (Senabodi) and others, not less than 12 in number, 
appointed by the Crown. The total membership is now 40. In the preamble 
of the Royal Decree it is stated that the object of this body is to revise, amend, 
and complete the legislation of the kingdom. It is to meet at least once a W'eok, 
and it may appoint committees of 3 or 4 members, with the addition of 
competent outsiders who must not outnumber the members. An important 
article gives the Legislative Council power to promulgate laws without the 
Royal assent in the event of any temporary disability of the Crown. At 
other times the Royal signature is indispensable. This Council has shown 
considerable legislative activity. 

The Siamese dominions are divided, as from April 1, 1926, into 14 circles 
(Monthons), of which 13 have each a Lord-Lieutenant, deriving authority 
direct from the King, and having under Mm subordinate governors over the 
various parts of his circle. These Lords-Lieutenant and their subordinate 
governors and other officials have now complete administrative control oven 
in the North and South-West where local hereditary chiefs formerly held 
sway. The circle of Bangkok (which includes the capital) is under the 
control of a Lord Prefect, The 14 circles are subdivided into 79 provinces 
(Changwats), 413 districts (Ampurs), and 5,109 communes (Tambons), 

Area and Population. 

Siam is called by its inhabitants Thai, or Muang-Thai, which means 
‘free,’ or ‘the kingdom of the free.’ The word Siam is probably identical 
with Shan, applied in Burma to the Lao race, as well as to ‘the Shan 
proper and the Siamese. 

The limits of the Kingdom of Siam have varied much at different periods 
of its history. The boundary between Burma and N. W. Siam was delimited 
in 1891. By the Anglo-French Convention of April, 1904, the agreement 
of 1896 was confirmed, and its provisions more clearly defined, the terri- 
tories to the west of the Menam and the Gulf of Siam being recognised as 
in the British sphere, and those to the east in the French. In 1904, the 
Luang Prabang territory to the west of the Mekong was acknowledged by 
Siam to belong to France, and the provinces of Maluprey and Barsak (west 
of the Mekong) were also transferred to French rule, so that an area of about 
7,300 square miles passed from Siamese possession. On March 28, 1907 

whereby the provinces 

wBattambong, (Siamese, Pratabong) Siem Rap, andSisophon were ceded to 
France, while the strip of coast to the south with the port of Krat returned 
to Sxann At the ^me time a rectification of the boundary was made in the 
Luang Prabang region, whereby a tract of the Laos country was restored 
to Siam. By these arrangements the territory of Cambodia is increased by 
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about 7,000 square miles. The treaty also provides for the future jurisdictiou 
of the Siamese courts over all French Asiatic subjects and proteges^ iSiam, 
under certain conditions. 

A treaty for a moditi cation of British extra-territorial rights in Siam and 
for the cession of the Siamese tributary States of Kelantan, Trengannu and 
Kedah to (^reat Britain was signed at Bangkok on March 10, 1909. A new 
general and a new commercial treaty between Great Britain and Siam were 
signed on July 14, 1925, aud ratified May 10, 1926, giving Siam full juris- 
dictional and fi.-cal autonomy, subject to certain limitations. The three 
states have an area of about 15,000 square miles, and a population estimated 
at over 600,000, of whom about 300,000 are in Kelantan. 

The area of Siam is 200,148 s<iuare miles, about 45,000 being in the 
Malay Peninsula. The first detailed census in Siam was taken in 1906, 
but included only 12 of the circles or Monthons. The first census of the 
whole country was taken in 1 909 

The census figures for 1911-12 gave a population of 8,266, 408. According 
to the revised cemstis figures for 1919-20 the population was 9,207,355, of 
whom 4,599,662 were males, and 4,607,693 females. The following table 
gives the details for each rire’e i — 
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were also (1923-24), 65 special (technical) departments in Government 
schoolafwith 1,101 pupils, principally for the training of teachers. Local 
schools, nm by the local authority but under Departmental inspection, num- 
bered in 1924-25 4,707 with 527,603 pupils (of whom over 37 per cent, were 
gills) and 9,872 teachers. Private schools numbered 573, with 27,435 pupils 
and 1,446 teachers, includii}g schools connected with American, French 
and English Missions. Over 90 per cent^ of local schools and 60 per 
cent, of the G-overnment schools are situated in Temples. 

The Chulankarana University was inaugurated at Bangkok, in 1917, for 
medicine, political science, literature, engineering and natural science. 

The Hospital service under the Red Cross Society of Siam includes a 
Pasteur Institute. 

Finance. 


Revenue and Expenditure for four years : — 


Year, | 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

|1 Year. 

Revenue 

Exi^onditure. 

i 

£ 

1 £ 

ll i 

& 

£ 

1924-251 1 

7,663,079 

7,854,009 

! 1926-27 » 

7,827,618 

7,808,362 

1925-26 2 1 

8,810,115 

8,886,717 

i| 1027-28* 1 

9,140,947 

9,002,376 


1 jSI =! 12 lacala. 2 Budget estimates & = 11 ticals. 


The principal sources of revenue were as follows :• 


- 

1925-20 

1026-27 

- 

1025-26 

1026-27 

Land Tax . • 

Capitation Tax • 

Opium . . 

Customs « 

£ 

848,160 

586,855 

1,517,768 

947,431 

£ 

911,459 

868,636 

1,483,071 

930,118 

Excise • 

Railways , , 

Mines and Fc»rests 

£ 

872,510 

1,343,100 

001,962 

£ 

901,197 

046,800 

041,818 


On March 31, 1927, the hTationai Debt amounted to 12,117,660?. 
(12,823,094?. on March 31, 1926), made up as follows; — 

£096,400 of the £1,000,000 stg. 4 ^ 0 /^ loan 1905. 

£2,234,960 „ £8,000,000 &tg. 4i% loan 1007. 

£4,180,800 „ £4,630,000 “F.M.S.” 4% loan 1909. 

£2,000,000 „ £2,000, OCO stg. 7% loan 1922. 

ies,000,000 „ £3,000,000 Btg. 6% loan 1924, 

Up to March 31, 1926, the amount spent on works of development w^as ; 
construction of railways, £14,054,821 ; irrigation, £1,804,921 j Bangkok 
waterworks, £394,344. 

A British officer occupies the position of Financial Adviser, and there 
are other British officers holding advisory positions under the Government, 
more especially in the Forests, Survey, Justice, Customs, Mining, and 
Education departments. There are also a number of Europeans of other 
nationalities in various Departments. 

Defence. 

Under the Military Service Act of 1917 every able-bodied man is liable 
to serve (a) two years with the colours ; (6) seven years in the first reserve, 
with a maximum service of two months per annum ; (c) ten years in the 
second reserve, with a maximum service of 30 days per annum ; (d) five 
years in the third r^erve, with a maximum service of 16 days per annum. 

^ The army is divided into 10 Divisions, grouped into 3 Army Corps, and 
1 independent division. Each division consists of 2 regiments of infantry, 
1 regiment of either cavalry or chasseurs, 1 group of artillery, 1 company of 
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machine guns, and 1 Ambulance Corps. The engineers are grouped into 
special regiments and are employed mainly in railway construction^and the 
cadastral survey of Siam. Aviation schools were started in 1914, and a 
Flying Corps has been formed. It is chiefly employed in the development of 
civil aviation. 

Siam maintains a small naval force, 'ivhich consists of five gunboats, three 
destroyers (including the ex- British destroyer Radiant^ renamed Plira 
Ruang), four torpedo-boats, the Royal yacht Maha ChaJeri, and various small 
craft ; the ex- British sloop Havant, renamed Choiv Rkryya, serves as a sea- 
going ti'aining ship. There are 1,000 men available for service afloat and 
1,000 marines, besides a reserve of 20,000. 

At the mouth of the Men am River are the Paknam forts. The bar 
prevents ships of more than 13 feet draught from ascending to Bangkok, 
The naval arsenal dock has recently been reconstructed. 

Production and Industry. 

Forced labour is still exacted from the rural population, but recent 
enactments have made calls for it far less frequent, and a poll-tax, varying in 
amounts in the different districts, is now levied on all adult males with 
practically no exemptions. The cost of labour is probably higher than in 
any other Oriental country. Chinese coolies do the chief part of both skilled 
and unskilled labour in the south, especially in the mills and in mining ; 
while in the north forest work is confined almost entirely to Laos, Burmese, 
Karens, and Khamus. 

To the north of Bangkok, large tracts of land, formerly lying waste, have 
been opened up by the Royal Irrigation Department, which has connected by 
a canal the Menam and Bangpakong rivers, and has constructed^ numbers 
of smaller canals. In 1916 the Government, acting on the advice of an 
irrigation expert lent by the Government of India, started work on the 
Prasak South Canal Project. Actual irrigation from these works commenced 
in 1922, The area to be protected is estimated at 100,000 hectares. 

The chief produce of the country is rice, which forms the national food 
and the staple article of export. The figures of the rice crop for the last four 
years are as follows; 1923-24, area, 3,863,200 acres, yield, 2,191,600 tons ; 
1924-25, area, 4,064,600 acres, yield, 2,845,000 tons; 1925-26, area, 
4,076,900 acres, yield, 2,209,900 tons; 1926-27, area, 4,076,800 acres, 
yield (of paddy), 5,184,560 tons. In Bangkok and district there are some 
80 rice mills. 

The live-stock on March 31, 1926, consisted of 8,389 elephants, 247,158 
horses and ponies, 4,013,882 bullocks, and 4,216,127 buffaloes. 

Much of Upper Siam is dense forest, and the cutting of teak is an important 
industry, almost entirely in British hands. Siam teak wood is mainly 
produced in the north of Siam, the dry logs being floated by river to 
Bangkok during the rainy months of the year. In 1926-27 the exports 
of teak amounted to 59,339 tons, valued at 747,1447. The forests are under 
the control of a Siamese conservator, aided by several British officers. The 
export of rubber is now negligible, but planting of rubber trees is procede- 
ing in the Malay Peninsula. 

The mineral resources of Siam are extensive and varied, including tin, 
tungsten, wolfram, coal and iron, zinc, manganese, antimony, probably 
quicksilver. Tin mining on a considerable scale is pursued on the island ol 
Biket (or Junk Ceylon) and also in the northern portion of the province 
of Puket at Renong on the mainland, and the ore is found in ever-increasing 
quantities in other parts of the Siamese portion of the Malay Peninsula; 
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where also wolfram is now being extracted in considerable quantity. The 
total ou^ut of metallic tin in 19*24-25 was 133,588 piculs (7,952 tons) ; in 
1925-26 was 132,461 piculs (7,8b5 tons); in 1926-27 was 170,348 piculs 
(10,140 tons). 

Commerce. 


The foreign trade of the Kingdom for the past four years is as follows 


Tear. | 

1 Importb. 

Exports. 

Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1923- 24 . . 1 

1924- 25 . . ; 

i £ 

1 13,761297 
: 15,552.784 

£ 

18,508,011 

18,64^,288 

1925- 26 . 

1926- 27 . 

£ 

16, 747, 683 
17,865,493 

£ 

22,697,530 

21,751,4.53 


Over 85 p^^r cent, of all Siam’s foreign trade passes through the capital. 
The following figures refer only to the port of Bangkok. 

Imports and exports for five vears : — 



I 1922-23 

1 1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

Imports 

Exports , 

) £ 
13,479 224 
15,126,884 

£ 

12.611801 

15,741,609 

£ 

14,050 191 
16,287,052 

£ 

' 14,8^8,643 
18,161,616 

£ 

16,986,121 

17,903,042 


1 Exptjrt ol rice prohibited 


The distribution of trade by principal countries was as follows : 


Countries. 


Belgium. . 

Burma . 

China 
Denmark . 

France . 

Germany . 

Hong Kone 
India. British . 

India. Netherlands . 
Indo-China 
Italy 
Japan 
Netherlands 

Norv ay 

Straits Settlemeni’s and\ 
Federated Malay Slates / 
(Singapore) , 

Switzerland 
United Ejncdom . 

Unitied Stntes of j&merica 
West Indies . * 


Imports. 


1925-26 


£i 

222,476 
46, .SOS 
1,393,726 
106,260 
367, OSS 
615,839 
8,2H‘J,6Sl 
1,6^9,061 
788,760 
127,h65 
128.151 
764, 2n5 
192,749 
6,837 
2,235,645 

(2,200.939) 

140,222 

2,221.295 


1926-27 


& 

286,597 

1,623,298 
96,603 
218,404 
754,876 
3,614, 1»^0 
1,552,798 
942,850 
117,255 
175,871 
888,456 
251,400 

2,310,143 

116,960 

2,250,1«4 

493,498 

383 


Exports. 


1925-26 


£ 

108,476 
13,220 
1,394,101 
35,968 
16,342 
4'{2,662 
4,579 668 
82,889 
928,235 
61,258 
69,''] 3 
864,527 
336,569 
75 

7,177,872 

(6,090,072) 

59,121 

206,704 

152,643 

725,926 


1926-27 


£ 

64,242 

1,583,723 
26,785 
9,011 
885,220 
8,413,729 
99.716 
666,488 
84,394 
105,699 
1,314 420 
268,948 

8,231,613 

6,220 

250.570 

68,5«0 

688,806 


The piincipal imports in 1926-27 were: cotton goods, 2,292. 638? • 

2,292.203?.: metal manufactures! 
967,224?. ; tobacco, cigarettes, etc., 706,460?. ; kerosene oil, 414,626? • 
maehmery, 326,219?. ; beer, wine ai<d spirits. 289,390?. The principal 
were : nee, 14,795,041?., and teak, 747,144?, ^ 

TneTO is a coMiderable trade on the northern frontiers with the British 
onan States and Yunnan, carried on by hawkers. 
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Total trade between Siam and United Kingdom for 5 years (Board of 
Trade Returns) ; — ^ 

1923 1924 1 1926 I 1926 I 1927 


£ £ £ £ £ 
400,374 189,648 380,041 252,112 322,991 

1 , 645,952 1 , 845,767 2 , 017,169 1 , 941,698 2 , 086,524 

Shipping: and Communications. 

In 1926-27, 1,042 vessels of 1,131,105 tons entered and 1,041 of 1,127,984 
tons cleared the port of Bangkok. Of those entering 245 of 317,024 tons 
and of those clearing 244 of 316,161 tons were British. 

On June 30, 1926, 1,631 miles of State Railways were open to traffic 
and 281 miles were under construction. The Northern Line runs through 
Nakom Lampang to Chienymai, the extreme northern terminus. The 
Southern Line runs from Bangkok down the Peninsula to the frontier station 
of Padang Besar, where it connects with the Federated Malay States Railway 
from Penang, and to Singapore. Another line branching off from Haad 
Yai runs along the East Coast of the Peninsula to Sungei Golok, where it 
connects with the Federated Malay States Line. There are branches to 
Singora, Nakom, Sritamaraj and Kantang. The North-Eastern Line is 
being extended from Korat to Khonkaen. The Korat-lTbol line has now 
been opened to traffic as far as Buriram. Both these lines should be com- 
pleted by 1928-1929. The extension from Krabinburi, the present terminus 
of the Ea«>tern Line, to Aranya Pradesa on the Cambodian frontier was 
completed in 1927. Since January 1922, a through express service between 
Bangkok and Penang has been intr* duced, the distance being travers-ed in 34 
hours. A similar service between Bangkok and Chiengmai on the Northern 
Line was inaugurated in November, 1922, the journey being accomplished in 
26 hours. Arrangements have been made, and the work is proceeding, 
for the constraction of a railway bridge across the Menam Chao Phrya, 
whereby the system on the east bank of the river and the Southern Rail- 
way system will be linked together. All State Railways are under one 
management. 

Private lines of an aggregate length of 66 miles include those (worked 
by companies) from Bangkok to Paknam at the mouth of the Menam, 
and from Bangkok to Tachin and Meklong on the coast to the west of 
the Menam, also fiom Thouburi to Bang Bua Thong, together with a tram- 
way connecting the Northern Line (Northern branch) with Phrabat. 

In 1925-26 there were 456 post offices and agencies. The inland mail 
matter received at the different offices for delivery consisted of 6,764,183 
letters, 2,479,230 post cards, 3,553,719 pieces of printed matter, and 396,873 
pieces of other postal matter. For foreign countries the returns of mails 
dispatched were 512,252 letters, 35,676 post cards, 109,161 printed matter, 
22,603 other postal matter, For«*ign letters received 981,459, post cards 
93,756, printed matter 772,642, other postal matter 153,751. 

There were (1925—26) 318 telegraph offices. Number of inland telegrams 
136,575, of foreign telegrams, 106,478 dispatched and 154,603 received. 
Length of line, 4,390 miles; length of wiie, 7,536 miles. 

There were (1926) seven telephone exchanges, and 1,935 instruments. A 
complete set of new instniments from Sweden for the telephone exchange in 
Bangkok were installed in 1919. 

Three wireless stations on the Telofunken system have been erected, one 


Imports from Siam into U. Kingdom . 
Exports to Siam from U. Kingdom . 
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a'o Bangkok, one at Siugoraj and one at Koh-Klian. Tlie two former are 
under tl^ control of the Siamese naval authorities^ the third under that of 
the Post and Telegraph Department. 

A new high-powered station, also on the Telefun ken system, is at present 
in course of erection at Bangkok. It is expected that it will he open in the 
course of the year 1928. 

Money, Weights and Measures. 

In Bangkok there are branches of the Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Bank, the Chartered Bank of India, the Banque de Tlndo-Chine, the 
Mercantile Bank of India, and the Bank of Canton. A number of Chinese 
Banks have established branches here during recent years. There is 
also a branch of the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China at 
Puket. A Siamese bank, formerly with a German but now with a British 
manager, was established under Boyal Charter in 1906, with the name of 
the Siam Commercial Bank, Limited. The Government in 1902 began to 
issue currency notes (5, 10, 20, 100 and 1,000 ticals, and since October, 1918, 

1 tical notes). On March SI, 1903, there was 181,203Z. worth of currency 
notes in circulation; on March 31, 1925, 10,736, 305Z. The currency notes 
axe temporarily inconvertible. 

On April 1, 1913, the Siamese Treasury Savings Bank was opened with 629 
depositors. By March 31, 1926, the number was 12,985, with a total deposit 
of 195,074Z. 

The silver tical (officially called haTil), weighs 15 grams, *900 line. By 
an amendment to the Gold Standard Act, dated Sept. 4, 1919, the value of 
the tical has been fixed at la. 8cZ., or 12 ticals = IZ. sterling, the gold 
value of the tical being equal to 61 centigrammes of pure gold. The currency 
actually in use is mainly in the form of notes, of various denominations of 
from one to 1,000 ticals. In addition to the tical, the following coins 
are now actually in use (silvei’), the JSalung = :|-tical ; the %-Balung piece 
5= i- tical ; (nickel), the V^-Batang piece, = iVtj of a tical ; the t)-Batang 
piece, = of a tical; and (bronze) the Satung^ = of a tical. The 
fineness of the subsidiary silver coins {2'Sahmg and l-SaUmg pieces) was, 
by the Gold Standard Act, fixed at *800, but in July, 1919, the fineness was 
reduced to *650, 

In 1924 a law was passed for the introduction of the metric system as 
optional in 1925, to become compulsory in 1930, The metric system has 
already been adopted in many of the Government departments and on 
State Railways. The customary measures of weight are : — 1 Tical = 
15 grams or approximately *53 oz. ; 4 Ticals = 1 Tamhmg (60 grams 
or 2*1 oz.); 20 Tamlungs = 1 Chang (1*2 kilograms or 2 lb. 10*3 oz.) ; 

1 Tical or ^4^= 60*48 kilograms = 138 J lb. = 100 Catties of IJ lb., 
which is the catty usually used in commerce. 

The unit of length is the Wah. The measures of length are ; — 1 JWew?= 
•83 inches ; 12 Niu = 1 Keub (10 inches) ; 2 Kmp = 1 Sawh (20 inches) ; 

4 Bawlc =1 Wah (80 inches) : 20 Wah ^ I Sm (133 feet) ; 400 Bm = 1 
ToU (lOmiles, roughly). For square meaaurethe unit isthe Rai =s *89 acres, 
and for capacity the kanahn ss ^ Uti’o. 


Diplomatic and Consular Kepresentatives. 

1. Of Siam in Gkbat Britain. 

Snvoy Mstraordinarg and Minister Plenwotentiary.^lI,B,B, Prince 
Vamyaidya (appointed 1926). 

Fir^ Becretary of Legation . — Luang Jamni Kolakam. 

Fhird Secretaries of H.S.H, Prince Tongtor, Luang Svasti 

V arasasna and Luang Prakong Tijasman. 
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AUach4s . — Nai Wongsa Svetaleklia, Nai Cliuer Vachanagupta, and Nai 
Eang Mulankura. 

2. Op Gbpat Britain m Siam. ** 

Envoy ExtrcLordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — S. P. P. Waterlow, 
C.B.E. (appointed May 20, 1926). 

Consul-General at Bangholc. — J. F. Johns. 

There are consular representatives at Chiengmai, Senggora, and Nakawn- 
Lampang. 

Statistical and Other Books of Reference concerning Siam. 

1. Official Publications. 

Statistical Tear Book of the Kingdom of Siam. Bangkok. Annual. (First issue, 1916. 
Report of the Financial Adviser on the Budget of Siam. Annual. Bangkok. 

Statistical Abstract of Foreign Trade, published by H.M. Customs. Annual. 

The Record (the organ of the Board of Commercial Development). Quarterly. Bangkok. 
Department of Overseas Trade Reports on the Trade of Bangkok, of Chiengmai and 
of the Mouthon, of Nakon Sriinarat and Patani. Annual Senes. London. 

Siam (Handbooks* prepared under the Direction of the Historical Section of the Forftign 
Office). London, 1930. 

Reports on the Operations of the Royal Survey Department. Bangkok, 

2. Non-official Publications. 

Directory of Bangkok and Siam (Bangkok Times). Bangkok. Annual. 

Besso (S.), Siam and China. Loudon, 1914. 

Bownng (John), The Kingdom and People of Siam. 2 vols. London, 1867. 

Campbell (J. G. D.), Siam in the XXth Century. London, 1002. 

Carter (A. 0.), The Kingdom of Siam. [Louisiana Purchase Exhibition.] New York 
and London, 1904. 

Colquhoun (A. R.), Among the Shans. London, 1885. 

Graham (W. A.) Siam : A Handbook of Practical, Commercial and Political Information, 
New edition. 2 vols. London, 1024, 

Jottrand (M. et Mme ), Au Siam. Paris, 1905. 

Lemire (Oh.), La France et le Siam (1662-1908). Pai’is, 1903. 

Le May (R.), An Asian Arcady,— Tlie Land and Peoples of Northern Siam. Cambridge, 
1926. 

Loll (Pierre), Siam. London, 1923 , 

Morgentcder (H. 0.), Matahari : Impressions of the Siamese-Malayan Jungle. London, 
1922. 

JkTowftof (Henry), Travels in the Central Parts of Indo-China(Siam), Cambodia and Laos 
during the years 1858-1860, 2 vols. London, 1864. 

Pallegoix (D. J.), Description du royaume de Thai on Siam. 2 vols. Paris, 1854. 

RecZws (Elisee), Nouvelle geographie universelle. Vol. VIII. LTnde etl'Indo-Chine. 
Pans, 1883. 

Satow (E. M.), Ea.say towards a Bibliography of Siam. Singapore, 1886. 

Smyf/i (H. W.), Five Years in Siam. *2 vols. London, 1898. 

SommervfUe (M.), Siam on the Meinam. London, 1897. 

Thompson (P. A.), Lotns Land. London, 1906. 

l^ineent (Frank), The Land of the White Elephant. New York, 1900. 

Whitney (0.), Jungle Trails and Jungle People. London, 1906. 
irood (W. A. R.), A History of Siam, London, 1020. 

Young (E.), The Kingdom of the Yellow Robe. 3rd ed. London, 1907. 


SPAIN. 

(Espana.) 

Reigmng Sovereign, 

Alfonso XIII.) son of tko late Eing Alfonso XII. and Maria 
Christina, daughter of the late Earl Ferdinand, Archduke of Austria ; 
born after his father’s death, May 17, 1886, succeeding by his birth, 
being a male, bis eldest sister ; married, May 31 1906,** to Princess 
Victoria Etig4nie, daughter of the late Prince Henry of Battonberg and 
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Princess Beatrice (daughter of the late Queen Victoria) of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

Olul^rcn of t7ie King. — (1) Prince Alfonso^ born May 10, 1907 ; (2) Prince 
Jaiimt born June 23, 1908 ; (3) Princess born June 22, 1909 ; 

(4) Princess Mana Gristiim^ born December 12, 1911 ; (5) Prince Juan, 
born June 20, 1913 ; (6) Prince GomznXo, born October 24, 1914. 

Sisters of the King. — I. MaHa-de-las- Mercedes, Queen till the 'birth of 
her brother, bom September 11, 1880 ; married February 14, 1901, to Prince 
Carlos of Bourbon, son of the Count of Caserta ; died October 17, 1904 ; 
offspring, Alfonso, born November 30, 1901 ; Isabel, born October 16, 1904 ; 
II. MakfL Teresa, born November 12, 1882; married January 12, 1906, to 
Prince Ferdinand of Bavaria ; died September 23, 1912 ; offspring, Luis 
Alfonso, bom December 12, 1906 ; Josd Eugenio, born March 26, 1909 ; 
Mana de las Mercedes, born October 3, 1911. 

Aunts of the King. — 1. Infanta /safteZ, born December 20, 1861; married 
May 13, 1868, to Gaetan, Count de Girgenti ; widow, November 26, 1871. 
II. Infanta Maria-de-la-Paz, born June 23, 1862 ; married, April 2, 1883, to 
Prince Ludwig, eldest son of the late Prince Adalbert of Bavaria ; ofiFsyiring, 
FemaTido Maria, born May 10, 1884 ; married January 12, 1906, the Infanta 
Maria Teresa {bps ahove\ married again, October 1, 1914, the Infanta Luisa de 
Silva y Fernandez de Henestrosa (Duchess of Tahvera de la Reina); Adalberto 
Alfonso, hom June 3, 1886 ; Maria del Pilar, bom March 13, 1891. III. 
Infanta Eulalia, born February 12, 1864 ; married to Prince Antoine, 
son of Prince Antoine d’Orleans, Due de Montpensier, March 6, 1886 ; 
the marriage ,was dissolved July, 1900 ; offspring, Alfonso Maria, born 
November 12, 1886 ; married July 15, 1909. Princess Beatrice of Saxe- 
Ooburg Gotha ; Luis Fernando Maria, born November 5, 1888. (All sisters of 
the late King, ) 

The King, Alfonso XIIL, has a civil list, fixed by the Cortes, 1886, of 
7,000,000 pesetas, or 280,000Z., exclusive of allowances to members of the 
royal family. The annual grant to the Queen is fixed at 460,000 pesetas 
(18,000Z.), and, should the King predecease her, 250,000 pesetas (10,000Z. ) 
during widowhood. The annual grant to the mother of the King was fixed 
at 250,000 pesetas. To the Prinde of the Asturias, heir to the throne, 600,000 
pesetas have been assigned, and the rest of the Infantes 150,000 pesetas 
each. The Infantas, the King’s aunts, receive 560,000 pesetas : the Infanta 
Isabel 250,000 pesetas, and each of the other two aunts 150,000 pesetas. 

The following is a list of the sovereigns and rulers of Spain, with dates 
of their accession, since the foundation of the Spanish Monarchy by the union 
of the crowns of Aragon and Castile. 

House of Aragon. 

Ferdinand V., ‘The Catholic’ 

House of Hahshurg. 

Charles I 

Philip II 

Philip III 

Philip IT 

Charles II 

House of Bourdon. 

PhiUp Y . . . . 

Ferdinand VI. 

Charles TIL .... 

Charles lY 

Ferdinand VII. 


House of Bonaparte. 

1479 Joseph Bonaparte . . . 1808 

House of Bourbon, 

1516 Ferdinand YII., restored . 1814 

1556 Isabella II 1833 

1598 Provisional Government . 1868 

1621 Marshal Serrano, Regent . 1869 

1665 • House of Savoy. 

Amadeo .... 1870 

1700 Eepuhlic 1873-75. 

1746 House of Bourbmi. 

1769 Alfonso XTI. , . . 1875 

1788 Maria Cristina (nro Zem. ) , 1886 

1808 Alfonso XIII. , . .1886 
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Govenunent and Constitution. 

I, Central Government. ^ 

The present Constitution of Spain, drawn up hy the Government 
and laid before a Cortes Constituyentes, elected for its ratification, 
March 27, 1876, was proclaimed June 30, 1876. It enacts that Spain 
shall be a constitutional monarchy, the executive resting in the Bang, 
and the power to make laws ‘in the Cortes with the King.* The Cortes 
are composed of a Senate and Congress, equal in authority. There are 
three classes of senator’s — first, senators by their own right, or ScTUidores 
por derecho propio ; secondly, life senators nominated by the Crown — 
these two categories not to exceed 180 ; and thirdly, 180 senators, elected 
by the Corporations of State — that is, the communal and provincial 
States, the church, the universities, academies, &c. — and by the largest 
payers of contributions. Senators in their own right are the sons, if 
any, of the King and of the immediate heir to the throne, who have 
attained their majority ; Grandees who are so in their own right and 
who can prove an annual renta of 60.000 pesetas, or 2,400Z. ; captain- 
generals of the army ; admirals of the navy ; the Primate of Spain ; 
the Patrictrca de las Indias (the ‘Patriarch of West Indies’), i.e., the 
Bishop of Sion (head chaplain of the Boyal Household) and the arch- 
bishops ; the presidents of the Council of State, of the Supreme Tribunal, 
and of the Supreme Council of War and of the Navy after two years of 
office. The elective senators must be renewed by one*half every five years, 
and by totality every time the Monarch dissolves that part of the Cortes. 
The Congress is formed by deputies ‘named in the electoral Juntas in 
the form the law determines,* in the propoi’tion of one to every 50,000 
souls of the population. According to a law of August 8, 1907, voting 
is compulsory for all males over the ' age of 25 : with a few unimportant 
exceptions. This law further enacts that all such voters mm«t be registered 
on the voting list, possess full civil rights, and must have been residents 
of a Municipal district for at least 2 years. Members of Congress must be 25 
years of age ; they are re-eligible indefinitely, the elections being for five years. 
Deputies to the number of 98 are elected by scnUin de lists in 28 large districts 
in which minorities may be duly represented. There are in all 417 
deputies. The deputies cannot take State office, pensions, and salaries; 
but the ministers and State officials of a salary higher than 15,000 
pesetas are exempted from this law. Since April 1, 1920, senators and 
deputies are paid 6,000 pesetas (240Z.) a year. A law was voted in July 
1922, increasing this allowance to 12,000 pesetas (480Z.) a year ; this law 
was subsequently withdrawn by Congress owing to the protests made all over 
the country. Both Congress and Senate meet every year. The Monarch has 
the power of convoking them, suspending them, or dissolving them : but in 
the latter case a new Cortes must sit within three months. The Monarch 
appoints the president and vice-presidents of the Senate from members of the 
Senate only ; the Congress elects its own officials. The Monarch and each of 
the legislative chambers can take the initiative in the laws. The Congress 
has the right of impeaching the ministers before the Senate. 

The Constitution of June 30, 1876, further enacts that the Monarch is 
inviolable, but his ministers are responsible, and that all his decrees must 
be countersigned by one of them. The Cortes must approve his marriage 
before he can contract it, and the King cannot marry any one excluded by 
law from the succession to the crown. Should the lines of the legitimate 
descendants of the late Alphonso XII. become extinct, the succession shall 
be in this order — first, to his sisters ; next to his aunt and her legitimate 
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escendantis ; and nest to those of his uncles, the brothers of Fernando YIL, 
unless fhgy have been excluded.* If all the lines become extinct, * the 
lation will elect its Monarch.’ 

The executive is vested, under the Monarch, in a Council of Ministers. 

On September 15, 1923, as a result of the action taken by Lieut. -General 
3on iliguel Prime de Rivera y Orbaueja, Maiquis de Estella, a Royal 
decree was published ai>pointing Marq^uis de Estella Chief of the Government 
iud President of a ^lilitary Directory, charged with the government of the 
State. 

On December 3, 1925, the Military Directory was superseded by a Civil 
lovernment, under the presidency of Lieut. -General Primo de Rivera, and 
omposed of members of the new political party, the ‘Union Patriotica.* 
U1 the former Ministerial Departments have been set up again. 

The Government is constituted as follows : — 

Presidedi of the Council,— PTimo dellivey'a. 

Mmister of Foreign Affairs. — Primo de Uivera (February 27, 1927). 

Minister of Justice and Worship.— Galo Ponte. 

Minister of War. — Gen. Luhe of Tetuan. 

Minister of Marine. — Vice- Admiral Cornejo. 

Minister of Finance . — Sehor Calvo Sotelo. 

Minister of the Interior. — Gen. Martinez Anido. 

Mmister of Pifblic Instruction.— Sehor Callejo. 

Minister of Fublic Works. — Benjumea. 

Minister of Labour . — Sehor Aunos. 

Parliament was dissolved by a Royal Decree of September 16, 1923, but a 
National Assembly, w’hich is not a legislative but a consultative body, was 
convoked by Royal Decree of September 12, 1927, and sat for the first time 
Dn October 10. It is composed of 375 members, including 16 women, and is 
divided into 18 special committees. The Assembly consists of 49 municipal 
representatives, 49 provincial representatives, 49 members of the Patriotic 
Union, 170 representatives of the State, 95 of whom are appointed by the 
Government from all branches of administrative bodies and corporations, and 
75 by virtue of their office (such as Archbishops and Bishops, Captains- 
General, Presidents of the Couneil of State and of the Law Courts, and 
Governors of Banks). The remaining members up to 376 — that is, 68 — are 
directly choseu by the Government from among the industries, trades, 
agriculture, and all branches of national activities. The mandate of the 
Assembly is for three years. 

II. Local Goveknment, 

Since January 1, 1918, every commune has its own elected Ayunta- 
miento, consisting of from five to fifty Begidores, or Goncejales^ and 
presided over by the Alcalde, at whose side stand, in the larger towns, 
several Tenientes Alcaldes. The entire municipal government, with power 
of taxation, is vested in the Ayuntamientos. Half the members are 
elected every two years, and they appoint the Alcalde, the executive 
functionary, from their own body. Members cannot be re-elected until after 
two years. Each province of S^ain has its own Assembly, the Bvpvlacion 
Pr^ncial, the members of which are elected by the constituencies. The 
Dipviadmes Frovindales^ meet in annual session, and are permanently 
represented by^ the CoTtvmon Provincial, a committee appointed every year. 
The Constitution of 1876 secures to the BiputadoTies Proviruyiales the 
Ayuntamientos the government and administration of the respective pro- 
vinces and communes. Neither the national executive nor the Cortes have 
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the right to interfere in the established municipal and provincial admini- 
stration except in the case of the action of the Di'pitacioTies J^romnciaUa 
and Ayuntamientos going beyond the locally limited sphere to the injury of 
general and permanent interests. In the Basque provinces self-government 
has been almost abolished since the last civil war, and they are ruled as 
the rest of Spain but, unlike the rest of the provinces, certain * fneros,^ or 
exemptions, are granted to them. In 1925 a new statute of exemptions 
came into force. 

By a Royal Decree of September 30, 1923, all the Mayors and Municipal 
Councils in Spain were dismissed from their posts, and replaced by Members 
of the Associated Councils of Householders. 

An important innovation introduced in Municipal Administration is the 
Royal Decree of May 8, 1924, by which a law was passed establishing the 
Estatuto Miinici^pali governing the organisation and administration of 
Municipalities in future. 

The new Statute tends to give to Municipalities their maximum inde- 
pendence. By its moans the different Ayunta^nientos are now authorised to 
determine the organisation that will best suit them. 

Female suffrage has been granted, and all women householders are allowed 
to vote and to be elected. The voting age has been reduced to 23 years for 
both males and females. A special corporative vote has also been established 
for Guilds and other corporations. 

Area and Population. 

Continental Spain has an area of 190,050 square miles, but including 
the Balearic and Canary Islands and the Spanish possessions on the 
north and west coast of Africa, the total area is 194,800 square miles. 
The growth of the population has been as follows : — 


Census year 

Population 

Increase 

Rate of annual 
increase 

1867 

16,464.340 

— 


1860 

15,655,467 

191,127 

0*44 

1877 

16,631,869 

976,402 

0 37 

1887 

17,560,852 

928,483 

0*56 

1897 

18,121,472 

561,120 

0*32 

1900 

18,607,674 

486,202 

0-89 

1910 

19,950,817 

1,343,148 

0*72 

1920 

21,338,881 

1,387,564 

0*65 


For the last Census Population, see Statesman’s Yeau Book 1923 
page 1330. ’ * 

Area and population of the forty-nine provinces 


Province 

Area in' 
square 
miles 

Estimated 

Popula- 

tion, 

Dec 31, 
1926 

Pop. 
per sq* 
mile 

Alaava . 

1,176 

99,156 

84-3 

Albcete . 

5,737 

811,167 

64*2 

Alicante . 

2,186 

629,934 

242*5 

Almeria . 

8,360 

370,831 

110*3 

Avila 

3,042 

214,638 

70*6 


Piovince 

Area in 
square 
zniles 

Estimated 
Ropula- 
tion, 
Rec. 31, 
1926 

Pop. 
per sq. 
mile 

Badajo^ . 
Baleares . 
Barcelona 
Burgos . 
Oiceres . * 

8,461 

1,935 

2,968 

5,480 

7,667 

607,456 

848,186 

1.415,156 

841,137 

433,760 

82*5 

179*9 

476*7 

63*2 

66*6 
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Province 

Area in 
square 
miles 

Estimated 
Popula- 
tion, 
Dec. 31, 
1926 

Pop. 
per sq. 
mile 

Province 


Area in 
square 
miles 

E stimated 
Popula- 
tion, 
Dec. 31, 
1926 

Pop. 
per s(i. 
mile 

Cadiz & Ceuta. 

2,SS4 

500,391 

197*7 

Navan’a . 


4,056 

332,803 

82*0 

Canar ias . 


2, 807 

520,291 

185*3 

Orense . 


2 694 

416,882 

154*7 

CastellVm. 


2,405 

313,582 

125*6 1 

Oviedo . 


4,205 

784,310 

186*5 

Ciudad-Beal 


7,620 

472,141 

61*9 1 

Palencia . 


3,256 

198,818 

59*5 

Cordoba . 


5,299 

5961620 

112-6 

Pontevedra 


1,695 

559,046 

330*1 

Cornfia . 


3,051 

723,618 

237*1 

Salamanca 


4,829 

329,736 

68*2 

Cuenca . 


6,6SG 

294,913 

44*4 

Santander 


2,108 

346,609 

164*3 

Gerona . 


2,264 

338,755 

140*6 

Segovia . 


2,635 

172,375 

66*2 

Granada . 


4,928 , 

594,502 

120 6 

Sevilla . 


5,428 

735,0^6 

135*4 

Guadalajara 


, 4,076 

1 206,928 

44**2 

Sona 


8,983 

156,128 

88*9 

G^iipuzcoa 


728 ^ 

' 282,262 

387*7 

Tarragona 


2,505 

365,478 

257,888 

141*8 

Hnelva . 


3,913 1 

1 306,354 

93*7 

Temel . 


5,720 

46*0 

Hneaca . 


, 5,848 , 

252,584 

43*2 

Toledo . 


5,919 

468,133 

79*0 

Jaen 


5,203 1 

630.595 

121*1 

Valencia . 


4,150 

979,031 

235*9 

Leon 


> 5,936 

418,170 

70*4 

Valladolid 


2,922 

284,494 

9’*3 

Lerida . 


1 4,690 i 

321,754 

68*6 

Vizcaya (Biscay] 

S36 

430,269 

523*0 

Logro2o . 


1 1,046 

193,646 

09*5 

Zamora . 

. 

4,097 

267,714 

65*3 

Lugo 

Madrid . 
Malaga . 


1 3,814 

I 3,084 
; 2,812 

474,279 

1.151,112 

561,688 

124*3 

373*2 

199*7 

Zaragoza . 


6,726 

513,411 

76*3 

Murcia . 


j 4,453 

662,939 

148*8 

Total 


194,800 

22,290,162 

114*4 


The population of Ceuta (37,076) is included in that of Cadiz. Besides 
Ceuta, Spain has, on the African Coast, the Alhucema isles (pop. 322), the 
Chafarinas (320), Melilla (58,376), Pehon de la Gomera (398), Rio de Oro 
(253), and Nador (3,958). The North African possessions are no longer 
■used as convict stations, the centuries old ‘ Presidios^ having been suppressed 
hy a recent Decree and the prisoners brought back to the Peninsula. The 
Basques in the North, numbering some 400,000, differ in race and language 
from the rest of Spain ; there are 50,000 gipsies. 

The follo'wdng were the estimated populations of the principal towns on 
December 81, 1926, viz. : — 


To'wn 

■» 1 
Pop. 1 

. 1 

Town 

Pop. 

Town 

Pop. 

Madrid . . . 

799.S94 

Cadiz . 

78,222 

Hnelva . 

41,425 

Barcelona 

762,094 

Lorca* . 

74,696 

Badaioz , 

40,941 

Valencia . 

264,986 

Oviedo . 

73 754 

Mierea* 

40.560 

Sevilla . . . 

213,712 

San Sebas'tdau 

72,174 

Linares * 

40,168 

M^aga . 

157,990 

Alicante. 

67,776 

Sabadell* . 

87,529 

Zaragoza . 

151,855 

Las Palmas^. 

67,122 

Alcoy » . 

86.463 

Murcia . . 

151.205 

Jerez* . 

67,076 

Vitoria . 

86,256 

Klbao . 

146,674 

ComSa . 

65.359 

Castellon 

36,095 

Granada . 

107, n91 

LaLinea* 

63,286 

Ja6n 

85.615 

Cartagenal > . 

90,981 

Giion* . . . ' 

57,673 

Salamanca . 

85,454 

Santander 

80,404 

Vigo * . . . 

63,091 

Albacete 

34,810 

Cdrdoba . 

80,022 

S. Cruz (Canaries). 

52,757 

Lngo . 

84,017 

Palma . 

1 80,010 

Almpria 

60,879 

Burgos . 

33,143 

Valladolid 

1 78,306 

Lerida . 

41,412 

Pamplona . 

38,081 


> Popnlation Census 1920. 


The movement of population for 3 years was as follows :■ 
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Years 

1 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Surplus of 
#>births 

1921 

158,316 

652,860 

430,474 

222,886 

1925 

158,849 

644,093 

657,229 

4.82,164 

212,529 

1920 

159,848 

421,702 

235,467 


Emigration figures for 4 years as follows : — 


Year 

Male 

Female 1 

Total 

1 Year 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1923 

1924 

* 80,375 
83,306 

37,429 1 
38,007 

123,804 

1 121,312 

1 1925 ’ 

1 1926 

00,670 

50,972 

33,276 

29,7(57 

93,94(5 

80,739 


Emigration from Spain is chiefly to Argentina, Cuba, Brazil, Uruguay, 
and Mexico. 


Eeligion. 

The national Church of Spain is the Roman Catholic, and the whole 
population of the kingdom adhere to that faith, except a small number 
of Protestants, Jews, Rationalists, etc. Liberty of worship is now allowed 
to Protestants and all other religious bodies. Within the Peninsula, apart 
from Portugal, there are 9 metropolitan sees and 51 suffragan sees, the chief 
being Toledo. The Constitution requires the nation to support the clergy and 
the buildings, etc. , of the Church, and for this purpose the State expended 
61,039,414 pesetas in 1925-26. The relations between Church and State are 
regulated by the Concordat of May 6, 1851, and although it is laid down in 
this that only the orders of Sail Vicente de Paul, and Felipe Neri, with one 
other to be subsequently named, should be permitted in Spain, many other 
orders have been allowed to establish themselves. The communities of the 
religious orders are numerous and influential in Spain. Many of them 
have schools, and about 9,000 of their members are engaged in teaching 
boys of the upper and middle classes, while, within many of their estab- 
lishments, industries of all kinds are carried on. The number of religious 
houses in Spain in 1926 was 4,637, of which 963 are for men and 3,674 for 
women. Of those for men, 543 are devoted to education, 107 to charity, 8 
to industries, 215 to the training of priests, and 90 to a contemplative 
life. The total number of monks is about 12,000 (including 1,510 foreigners). 
The orders for women comprise 1,446 for education, 1,339 for charity, and 
889 for a contemplative life. The number of nuns is about 42,000 (in- 
cluding 2,323 foreign women). In 1926 there were in Spain 66 cathedrals, 
22 collegiate churches, 20,247 parish churches, and 15,280 chapels and 
sanctuaries. 

Instruction. 

The latest census returns (1920) show that 46-28 percent, of the popula- 
tion could read and write, 0 94 could read only, and 45*46 per cent, could 
neither read nor write. The remaining 7*32 per cent, corresponds to the 
infant population urider 6 years. 

By a law of 1867 an elaborate system of primary education was ordained ; 
education was to be compulsory, there was to be a primary school for every 
600 inhabitants, and instruction was to be on a uniform plan. This system 
has not been rigidly enforced, but various improvements have been effected, 
especially by a law of June 9, 1909, which made education obligatory. 
The country is divided into eleven educational districts, with the universities 
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as centres. The public and primary scbools are since 1902 supported by 
the Goveriunent ; the total sum spent in 1925-26 was 104,406,650 pesetas. 
Most of the children are educated free. 

On Jan. 1, 1926, there were 28,870 public schools, and about 5,500 private 
schools, the total number of pupils being about 3, 000, 000. Secondary education 
is conducted in ' institutions,* or middle-class schools, and there must be at 
least one of them in every province. There are at present 60 institutions 
with 68,916 pupils. These institutions prepare for the universities, of which 
there are eleven, attended by 29,650 students. The universities are at 
Barcelona, Granada, Madrid, Murcia, Oviedo, Salamanca, Santiago, Sevilla, 
Valencia, Valladolid, and Zaragoza. There are, besides, a medical and 
science faculty at Cadiz in connection with the University of Seville, and 
in the Canary Islands an educational establishment dependent on the 
University of Seville. In 1925-26 the total sum expended on education 
and the fine arts was 169,667,571 pesetas. 

Justice and Crime. 

Justice is administered by Tribunalea and Jitzgados (Tribunals and Courts), 
which conjointly form the Poder Judicial (Judicial Power). Judges and 
Magistrates cannot be removed, suspended or transferred except as set forth 
by law. 

The Judicature is composed of: — 1 Tribunal Supremo (Supreme Pligh 
Court) ; 15 Audiencias Tenriioriales (Divisional High Courts) ; 50 

Audiencias Provinciales (Provincial High Courts) ; 522 Juzgados cle Prionera 
Jjwiancia (Courts of First Instance); and 9,310 Juzgados Mtcnicipales (Dis- 
trict Court, or Court of Lowest Jurisdiction held by Justices of ‘the Peace). 

The Tribunal Supremo consists of a President, three Courts of Justice and 
one for administrative purposes ; it is empowered with disciplinary faculties ; 
is Court of Cassation in civil and eriminm trials; decides in first and second 
instance disputes arising between private individuals and the State ; and 
hears criminal causes against Princes of the Royal Family, Cabinet Ministers, 
and Presidents of the Senate and Congress, 

The Audmicias Territoriales have power to try in second instance 
before the changes of 1923, sentences passed by judges in civil matters, and 
in first instance all criminal trials of the province. 

The AudieTicias Promimales are Courts competent to try and pass sentence 
in first instance on all cases filed for delinquency. In the most important, 
evidence was taken by a jury composed of twelve lay judges. But snice the 
advent of the Military Directorate, the jury system has been suppressed. 

The Juzga^s Municipales are constituted of a Judge and two Deputy 
Judges. This Court is competent to try small civil cases not exceeding 
500 pesetas (£20) in value, and petty offences. 

d^y I» 1925, the * Court of Minors* {Tribunal de Kinos) was estab- 
lished for trying cases of delinquency of boys and girls from 9 to 18 years 
of age. 

Old Age Pensions and Social Insnrance, 

By^ a law dated February 27th, 1908, the ‘Institute Naoional de 
Prevision* was created for the purpose of granting Old Age Pensions, and 
administering a system of social insurance. The funds of the Institution are 
made .up of an endowment, annual State subsidy, and private and public 
^nations. The maximum annual pension obtainable is 1,600 pesetas (£60). 

old-age pensions available up to December 31, 1926, was 
171, .>73, and 389,416 for infants, a total of 660,989 pensions. 
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Finance. 

Revenue and expenditure for five years : — 


— 

1921-22 1 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 ] 

1 1925-26 

1920-27 1 

Revenue . 
Bixpendituie 

1,000 

Pesetas 

4,379,022 

3,633,336 

1,000 

Pesetas 

2,976,842 

1 3,375,093 

1,000 

Pesetas 

3,604,629 

3,511,749 

1,000 1 
Pesetas 
3.030,877 
3,301,280 

1,000 

Pesetas 

3,335,790 

3,525,081 

1,000 

Pesetas 

3,073,378 

3,130,441 


^ Estimates. 


On June 30, 1926, the fiscal year was made to coincide with the calendar 
year. 

The budget for the fiscal year 1928 is made up as follows : — 


Revenue 

Pesetas 

Expenditure 

Pesetas 

Direct taxes 

1,182,720,000 

Royal household . 

9,600,000 

Indirect Taxes 

1,172,189,000 

Legislature .... 

1,642,069 

845,878,431 

Monopolies .... 

796,881,000 

Public Debt .... 

State i»ropertic.s— 


Pensions 

134,651,800 

Income .... 

52,598.604 

Supreme Court of Finance* 

1,239,600 

Sales .... 

1,826,000 

Presidency of the Conncil 

Resources of the Treasury . 

52,304,000 

of Ministers . 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
„ ,, Grace & Justice 

• • • 

1 „ ,, Marine 

' „ „ Public Works . 

[ ,, ,, Public Instruc- 

1 tion & Pine Alts 

j ,, ,, Labour 

,, ,, the Interior 

1 „ ,, Finance . 

1 Cost of collecting Revenue . 

, Spanish Possessions in the 
j Gulf of Guinea . 

1 Expenditure in Morocco . 
i Special Expenditures . 

29.161.544 
15,905,563 

100,223,608 

851,985,117 

164,166,063 

294,811,328 

166,005,649 

25,119,664 

250,975,408 

86,716,820 

510.815.544 

8,873,806 

287,160,663 

42,767,544 

Total .... 

3,258,618,604 
(130,340, 744Z.) 

Grand Total . 

3,267,690,079 

(130,303,603/.) 


^ A new department created in 3924. 


The National Debt of Spain on July 1, 1926, amounted to 11,847,677,701 
pesetas (478,903,1082.), composed as follows: — 


External Debt Pesetas. 

3 per cent, and 4 per cent, perpolnal exterior debt- 

scaled bonds 910,728,400 

Internal Debt 

4 per cent, perpetual internal debt ..... 3,400,097,618 

6 per cent, redeemable debt (1900) 1,325,237,500 

6 per cent, redeemable debt (1917) 979,562,600 

4 per cent, redeemable debt (1908) 135,002,600 

Non-interest bearing debt due to officials . . 1,006,596 

* Pagar^s ’ of tbe Ministry of the Colonies , . . 95,942,588 


(July 1, 1926) 11,847,677,701 


(Jan, 1, 1928) 17,803,994,197 
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Defence. 

Akmy, 

Military service in Spain is compulsory. The total term of service is 
for 18 years. The law in force (Decree of February 20, 1926) provides for 
active service in the army to be for 2 years, and the other standings are to be 
distributed over the remaining 16 years. Exemptions are more fretiuent than 
formerly. 

In January, 1916, a central general staff of the army was appointed. 
The country is divided into 8 territorial districts, each under a ‘ Oaptain- 
General,’ the area of the Balearic and Canary Islands, and the Moroccan 
area. The strength of the active army during 1927 was 13,625 of&cers and 
122,116 other ranks, and 32,000 gendarmerie, total 167,741, organised as 
follows 




Divisions 

Brigade*? 

Regts. 

Battalions 

Squadrons 

Butteries 

Infantry . 


16 


73 

124 

— 

— 

Cavalry 




27 


SI 

— 

Artillery 

Field 



H 

16 



4S 

Heavy . 




17 » 



51 

Mountain 




3 



9 

Horse 




1 



3 

Engineers , 




10 

30 


— 

Air Fnr<'e . 




3 

— 

9 


Intendance. 


WBrnm 

H9il 

8 

— 


— 


1 Includes S fortress and 3 coast regiments. 


For 1927, 184,636 men were called to the colours. 

For the ^ units of the second line, or reserve troops, there are at present 
116 battalion cadres, 14 squadron cadres, and 14 battery cadres. The 
second line troops are intended to provide 7 divisions of about 13,000 
combatants each. Total about 90,000. 

There are also the Guardia Civil and the Carabineros, The former is 
a constabulary, and the latter a military police used as Customs guard on 
the frontier. Both are recruited from the army and under militaiy discipline. 
The total strength of the Guardia Civil for 1926 is as follows ; — Infantry, 
21,027 ; cavalry, 5,197. Carabineros; Infantry, 14,994* cavalry, 460. 

The troops in the Balearic and Canary Islands are mostly recruited from 
the islanders. In Africa the troops are partly Spanish ana partly native, 
and are always on a war footing. At the close of the year 1927, the total 
pacification of the Spanish zone at Morocco was complete. The number of 
troops is at present 92,000 men, of which 16,000 are European volunteers 
and 27, 000 natives. 

The Spanish infentry is armed with the Mauser rifle, model 1893, Calibre 
*276. The cavalry have the Mauser carbine. The field artillery gun is a 
Schneider Canet 14 J pr. of 19*106. 

S^in has several fortresses which guard the frontiers and the coast. On 
the Western Pyrenees, Oyarzun and Pamplona ; on the central Pyrenees, 
Jaca ; and on the eastern Pyrenees, Gerona ; on the Portuguese side, 
IBadajoz (an old fortification) ; and finally on the coast, Ferrol, Cddiz, 
Cartagena, Mahon (Balearic Islands) and Ceuta (Mrica). 
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Navy. 



There are 1 flotilla leader, 7 destroyers, 22 modern torpedo boats, 14 
gunboats, and 14 submarines. 

The dockyard at Ferrol is worked by a British syndicate, employing 
Spanish workmen. A third cruiser of the I^rincipe Alfoiiso type {Miguel de 
Cervantes) is building here, and three more flotilla leaders are under con- 
struction at Cartagena. Four submarines are also in hand at the latter yard. 

A naval wireless telegraphic station, Telefunken system, with a range of 
300 miles, is situated at San Fernando (Cadiz). There are also wireless 
stations at Cartagena and Ferrol. A naval flying service is at woik. 

For 1928 the strength of the navy was fixed at 14,000 sailors and 
2,673 marines. Total number of officers in active service in the navy, in- 
cluding all departmental corps: 1,881. Reserve: 303. 


Production and Industry. 

Spain is a prepond eratingly agricultural country. The productive area 
was calculated at 45,595,000 hectares (113,987,500 acres) or 90*4 per cent., 
and the remainder, 4,866,688 hectares (12,141,720 acres) or 9 '6 per cent,, 
as being unproductive. A large part of the productive area is not under 
direct cultivation, hut in recent years modern methods and up-to-date 
machinery are being employed. 

Of the total area of Spain (60,461,688 hectares, or 126,129,220 acres), the 
area under production in 1924 was 22,429,323 hectares (or 56,073,307 acres), 
an increase of 726,443 hectares (1,816,107 acres) over the last census. The 
area devoted to pasture and mountains occupies 24,065,547 hectares 
(60,138,876 acres), as in the last census, while the area classed as unpro- 
ductive for agriculture is reduced to 3,969,618 hectares (9,924,045 acres), 
having decreased 633,643 hectares (1,584,107 acres) from the last census. 

In 1921, 1,622,122 hectares (4,055,305 acres) were devoted to olive 
culture (3'2 per cent.); 1,333,781 hectares (3,334,452 acres) to vineyards 
(2*6 per cent ) ; 433,711 hectares (1,084,277 acres) to fruit (0*86 per cent.) ; 
and 16,410,072 hectares (38,626,180 acres) to agriculture and gardens (30*64 
per cent. ). In 1920 the alienation of mral property was calculated at 431,002 
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estates representing a value of 793,482,625 pesetas ; and of urban property, 
120,143 estates of a value of 338,755,650 pesetas. 

The area under the principal crops and the yield (for 3 years) were as 
follows : — 



Area. | 


Yield. 



1925 

1026 

1927 

1925 

1926 

1927 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Wheat . 

10,717,760 

10,770,818 

10,953,117 

88.501,420 

79,79(5,490 

78,880,360 

Barley . 

4,411,9:i3 

4,470,917 

4,504,450 

43,077,260 

41,927,360 

40,157,666 

Oits ’ . 

1,707,054 

1,861,851 

1,931,845 

12,011,678 

10,940,912 

11,384,584 

Bye 

1,845, *153 

1,864,711 

1,839,770 

15,179,894 

11,940,876 

18,470,312 

Maize . 

1,169,819 

1,005,184 

1,160,195 

14,831,184 

8,731,004 

13,261,742 

Millet . ] 

4,900 

4,814 

4,715 

42,896 

41,408 

37,450 

Meslin . 

112,168 

112,375 

113,575 

595,448 

622,282 

670,804 

Bice 

120,289 

122,425 

121,720 

6,119,392 

6,396,622 

6,189,212 

Beans , 

I 532,670 

556,777 

554,787 

, 3,859,830 

3,624,536 

4,026,004 

Kidney Beans . 

707,939 

684,261 

710,515 

3,382,210 

2.509,012 

3,517,476 

Peas . . . ' 

143,301 

143,403 

140,782 

802,992 

723,934 

767,886 

Chick Peas 

t 028,247 

628,526 

644,177 

3,257,156 

2,688,290 

2,944,862 

Lentils . . ] 

1 86,242 1 

88,062 

84,547 

668,866 

637,102 

588,078 

Tares . . i 

1 489,495 

499,419 ' 

496,500 

2,718,882 

3,019,878 

2,601,862 

Vetches 

172,211 

174,604 ! 

178,010 

1,372,984 

1,224,008 

1,201,100 


In 1926, 3,453,755 acres were under vines (3,312^986 acres in 1924) 
and prodneed 6,094,350,900 pounds of p'apes (8,313,722,307 pounds in 
1924), yielding ordinary red and white wines to the extent of 416,060,938 
gallons (674,494,022 gallons in 1924). In 1926-26 there were 468,270 
orange tiees planted and 219,518 lemon trees, yielding 23,430,096 cwts. of 
oranges and 949,202 cwts. of lemons, showing an aggregate value of 
232,402,148 pesetas (oranges) and 9,092,955 pesetas (lemons). In 1926, 
178,406 acres of beet root sugar planted yielded 36,447,068 cwts., producing 
a value of 147,947,926 pesetas. Xn 1926, 741,306 acres of potatoes planted 
yielded 63,299,766 cwts., producing a value of 620,432,022 pesetas. lu 1926, 
56,965 acres of onions planted yielded 10,510,774 cwts., producing a value of 
61,345,546 pesetas. In 1926-27 there were 156,967,827 olive trees planted, 
covering an area of 4,184,676 acres, yielding 25,813,314 cwts. of olives and 
4,602,236 cwts. of oil. 7,036,614 almond trees planted in 1926-27, covering 
an area of 377,448 acres, produced 1,941,630 cwts. of almouds of a total 
value of 107,485,973 pesetas. Hazel nut trees planted in 1926-27 amounted 
to 2,287,322, covering an area of 29,988 acres, and produced 440,932 cwts. 
of nuts of a total value of 32,826,686 pesetas. Other products are esparto, 
flax, hemp, pulse ; oranges and hazel nuts are largely exported, and Spain 
has important industries connected with the preparation of wine and fruits. 
Silk culture is carried on in Yalencia, Murcia, and other provinces (843,424 
kilos were produced in 1926), There are 26 cane sugar factories and 48 
beet-root sugar factories in Spain. The production in 1925 of the former 
was 8,704 metric tons and of the latter 95,986 metric tons. In 1926, the 
total number of resinous pine-trees amounted to 8,687,679. The total 
number of alcohol factories in 1926 was 6,266, producing brandy and 
spirituous liquors to the extent of 25,873,992 gallons. Beer factories in 
operation amounted to 48 ; yielding 11,480,320 gallons. 

The number of farm animals in 1925 was estimated as follows : — Horses, 
697,678; mules, 1,286,860; asses, 1,077,377 ; cows, 3,794,029; sheep, 
20,067,209 ; ^oats, 4,749,463; pigs, 5, 267,328 ; camels (Canary Islands), 4, 268. 

Spain is rich in minerals. Iron is abundant in the provinces of Yizoaya, 
Santander, Oviedo, Navarra, Huelva, and Seville ; copper in the provinces 
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of Seville, Cordoba, and Huelva ; coal is found in Oviedo, Leon? Gerona, 
Valencia, and Cordoba ; zinc in Santander, Murcia, Guipdzcoa, and Vizcaya ; 
cobalt in Oviedo ; lead in Murcia, Jaen, and Almeria ; manganese ft. Oviedo, 
Huelva, ^ and Seville ; quicksilver in Ciudad Real and Oviedo ; silver in 
Guadalajara ; sulphate of soda in Burgos ; salt in Guadalajara ; sulphur 
in Murcia and Almeria ; phosphorus in Caceres and Huelva. Platinum is 
reported to have been discovered in Spain in 1915. 

In 1926 workers employed in connection with the mining industries were 
as follows: 136,408 men, 3,774 women, and 18,684 boys and girls under 18. 
The total value of the mineral output in 1926 was 476,598,411 pesetas at 
the pit mouth, there being 2,561 productive mining concessions covering 
an area of 302,102 hectares. Mining accidents caused 217 deaths. The 
number of factories engaged in the mining and metallurgical industries 
amounted to 701 in 1926 (536 in 1926), with a total output of 918,979,860 
pesetas (896,020,150 in 1925). The quantities and values of the more 
important minerals in 1926 were as follows : — 


Minerals 

Metric tons 

Value, 

Pesetas 

Minerals 

Metric tons 

Value, 

Pesetas 

Anthracite . 

402,857 

18,237,962 

Iron pyrites 

4,898 

39,582 

398,854,787 

Asphalt 

5,856 

91,629 

Goal . 

6,133,230 

Mercury 

30,008 

5,007,711 

Lignite . 

399,830 

8,930,115 

Sulphur 

64,867 

976,877 

Manganese 

44,947 

1,721,4X8 

Zinc . 

201,835 

17,771,292 

Silver 



Copper. . . 1 

3,937,033 ; 

58,086,020 

Lead Ore . . : 

216.043 

112,246,040 

Tin 

545 

411,880 

Salt . 

118,581 

1 1,734,525 

Phosphorite . 

Iron . . . 

6,656 

3,195,010 

169,680 

33,860,040 

Wolfram , 

148 

1 127,850 

1 


The total production of cement in 1925 amounted to 1,136, 767 metric tons, 
representing a value of 71,642,890 pesetas. There are 22 important cement 
factories. In 1926, there were 298 hydroelectric powmr stations, developing 
976,885 H.P. 

Spain has considerable manufactures of cotton goods, principally in 
Catalonia. In 1923 there were (in Catalonia) about 750 undertakings 
employing 56,000 looms, with 2,000,000 spindles ; in woollen manufactures 
there are 6,700 looms with 274,800 spindles. There are in Spain about 165 
paper mills (production in 1922 was 37,080 metric tons, likewise in Catalonia), 
making writing, printing, packing and cigarette paper. There are 29 glass- 
making factories. 

In the Spanish fisheries the total number of boats employed was, in 
1921, 17,878, of which 1,520 are steamers ; fishermen, about 130,000 ; 
and the value caught 344,438,920 pesetas, representing a total weight of 
427,263 metric tons. The most important catches are those of sardines, 
tunny fish, and cod. In Spain there are 505 factories, with about 24,000 
workmen, for the preparation of sardines and fish-preserves. The value of 
their output in 1923 was over 600 million pesetas. 

Commerce, 


Imports and exports in pounds sterling : — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

£ 

43,375,120 

67,714,486 

118,862,163 

121,474,999 

£ 

62,448,472 

40,994,690 

68,308,153 

58,180,588 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

£ 

117,696,261 

117,886,232 

89,982,025 

86,140,866 

£ 

61,071,209 

71,681,001 

63,389,466 

04,223,540 
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The foreigtt trade was distributed as follows in regard to classes of 
commodities : — 



j Imports 1 

Exports 


j 1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

Raw material 
Manufactured goods . 
Foodstuffs . 

All other . 

' Pesetas 
. t 822,894,160 

970,1^0,556 
. ; 426,842.476 

. j 29,683,437 

Pesetas 
781,370,950 
961,788,699 
364,291,623 
j 46,070,380 

Pesetas 

340,727,943 

456,413,950 

784,131,797 

3,462,969 

Pesetas 
297,336,470 
413,590,929 
891 504,978 
3,156,134 

Total 

. ; 2,249,550,629 

I 2,153,521,652 

1,684,736,649 

1,605,688,511 


The following table shows the various classes of imports and exports for 
two years : — 


Description 

Imports 

Exports 

1925 

1926 

1926 

1926 

Stone, minerals, glassware and 

pottery 

Metals and their manufactures 

Drugs and chemical products . 
Cotton and its manufactures . 

Other vegetable fibres and manu- 
factures 

Wool & hair h their manufactures 
Silk and its manufactures 

Paper and its applications 

Timber and its manufactures . 
Anixaa.ls and their products . 
Machinery, vehicles and vessels 
Alimentary substances, including 
grain, sugar, wine, &c. 

Various 

Gold (bar and coin) 

Silver 

Tobacco (special) .... 
Packing 

Pesetas 

228,410,288 

172,585,883 

251,682,626 

227,887,692 

39,428,104 
19,018, 24X 
64,874,948 
38,101,445 
150,936,659 
68,040,041 
306,232,328 

426,842,476 

51.199,249 

6,213,990: 

15,623 

172,614,850 

17,466,179 

Pesetas 

216,905,991 
136 982,729 
240,854,528 
253,930,405 

41,408,959 
30,183,855 
86 237,396 
40,786,333 
164,881,133 
95,874,825 
836,477,969 

364,291,623 

68,105,327 

6,633,788 

64,638 

1 63,270,810 

‘ 12,782,448 

Pesetas 

144,942,816 

174,640,264 

125,824,990 

91,281,478 

8,470,779 
49,564,024 
9,092,782 
23 004,701 
97,238,851 
46,304,685 
6,125,875 

784,131,797 

24,020,885 

2,485 

84,237 

Pesetas 

116,968,248 

104,172,323 

116,088,750 

61,765,885 

7,262,410 

89,900,600 

6,709,336 

21,810,053 

116,108,506 

87,578,478 

5,628,887 

891,604,978 

19,148,426 

29,820 

911,196 

Totals .... 

2,249,560,629j2,163,521,662 

1,684,736,649 

1,605,588,511 


In 1926 the total value of wine exjiorted was Pts. 131,278,000. 

The following table shows the distribution of the commerce of Spain 
(general and special imports, and general exports) in 1925 and 1926, in 
thousands of pesetas ; — 


Country 1 

Imports from 

Exports to 

1925 1 

1 1926 

1925 

1926 

United States . 

United Kingdom 

Prance 

Germany . 

Belgium .... 
Argentine Republic , 

1,000 Pesetas | 
431.972 
289,063 
280,656 ! 

1 180,384 

i 62,327 

! 173,836 

1 69,3(58 

1 

1,000 Pesetas 
401,069 
216,467 
344,125 
180.988 
52,940 
136,827 

1 51,954 

1,000 Pesetas 
163,545 
860,329 
255,650 
104,128 
59,378 
93,658 
3,622 

1,000 Pesetas 
212,028 
859,703 
266,423 
86,028 
09,192 
79,804 
5,225 
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Country 

Imports from 

Exports fiom 

1025 

192G 

1925 

' 1926 

Italy 

Holland .... 
Sweden .... 
Morocco 

Portui^al .... 
Cuba .... 

Other countries . 

1,000 Pesetas 
S6,1SI 
60,208 
79,976 
44,404 

0,307 

482,418 

1,000 Pesetas 
101,246 
55,812 
69,020 
39,563 
! 25,306 

9,573 
468,023 

1,000 Pesetas 
08,668 
85,351 
6,406 
26,127 

S2.68S 

280,188 

1,000 Pesetas 
93,680 
64,506 
6,933 
26,024 
40,798 
73,477 
221,708 


The customs receipts and post dues in 1924 amounted to Pts. 747,357,006 ; 
in 1925, Pts. 727,673,315 ; in 1926, Pts. 716,850,720. 

The quantity and value of wine imported into the United Kingdom 
from Spain were as follows in each of the last five years (Board of Trade 
Returns) : — 


- 

1922 

1928 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Quantity (gallons) . 
Value (£) . 

2,283,425 

641,133 

2,358,290 

606,711 

3,168,124 

767,067 

3,643,027 

834,019 

3,452,657 

792,432 


Besides wine, the following were the leading imports from Spain into the 
United Kingdom in the two years (Board of Trade Returns ; — 


- 

1925 

1926 

- 

1925 

1926 

Iron ore . 

Silver ore 

Pyrites . 

Copper ore 

Quicksilver . 

Lead 

£ 

1,961,442 
51,974 
429,355 
738, 706 

158.200 

094.201 

£ 

915,526 

46,574 

390,041 

633,616 

143,466 

943,369 

Oranges 
Raisins 
Esparto, &c. 
Onions 

Grapes . 

Rice 

£ 

5,838,818 

439,117 

235,923 

1,196,524 

1,240,878 

445,604 

£ 

5,060,750 

041,007 

154,399 

1,018,587 

558,642 

546,373 


The chief British exports to Spain in 1926 were machinery, of the value 
of 992, 643^. ; iron and steel manufactures, 809, 085^, ; coal, 825, 162^., 
ammonium sulphate, 314,663?. ; cotton piece goods, 635,654Z. ; woollen 
piece goods, 114,812Z. 

Total trade between Spain and the United Kingdom in thousands of 
pounds for five years (Board of Trade Returns) : — 



1 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Imports from Spain into U. Kingdom 
Exports to Spain from U. Kingdom . 

£ 

19,677 

10,522 

£ 

19,649 

10,479 

£ 

19,887 

10,278 

£ 

17,047 

7,219 

£ 

1 18,879 
10,216 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The merchant navy of the Kingdom contained on January 1, 1927, 1,763 
steamers of 1,232.805 tons net, and 529 sailing vessels of 83,685 tons net. 
Barcelona, Bilbao and Cadiz are the chief maritime centres. 

The shipping entered and cleared at Spanish ports in two years was as 
follows : — 
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— 

1924 ’ 

1925 

Entered : 

With cargoes . . . . | 

In ballast 

No. 

, 13,836 

1 6,801 

Tons 

10,044,130 

1 11,527,694 

No. 

14,886 

7,026 

Tons 

17,934,374 

12,227.566 

Total 

20,607 

27,671,824 

21,912 

30,161,940 

Cleared : 

With cargoes . 

In ballast 

15,110 1 

2,306 

19,506,846 

5,484,618 

16,208 

2,358 

19,975,517 

5,996,724 

Total .... 

17,416 

24,991,464 

17,606 

25,971,241 


Of the vessels entered in 1925, 10,^572 vessels of 10,872,067 tons (entered) 
were Spanish and 8,665 vessels of 8,044,265 tons (cleared) were Spanish, 


Internal Gommiinications. 

In 1925 the total length of highways and roads in Spain was 86,988 
kilometres (53,932 miles). 

The total length of the railways in Spain in 1925 was 16,118 kilometres 
(10,010 miles), of which 11,684 kilometres (7,256 miles) are of normal gauge 
(1'67 metres, or 5*48 feet), and 4,434 kilometres (2,754 miles) are of varying 
gauges, chiefly 1 metre (3*28 feet). There are 15 kilometres (9 miles) of 
cogwheel and funicular lines. In 1925, 117,883,215 passengers were carried 
on the different lines, and 41,489,060 tons of goods transported. In 
October, 1919, the first underground electric railway service in Spain (on the 
model of the London ‘tubes’) was inaugurated in Madrid, covering a 
distance of 6 kms. (3 miles). In June 1924 a second line was inaugurated 
covering a similar distance. Two more lines were opened in 1925. Barcelona 
inaugurated her first ‘tube’ on December 30, 1924. In 1926 the total 
length of electric tramways in Spain was 1,049 kilometres (650 miles). 

The whole of the Spanish railways belong to private companies, hut nearly 
all have obtained guarantees or subventions from the Government. These 
amounted in 1925 lor all the different lines to 6,950,843 pesetas. The State 
tax on tickets and merchandise for the year 1925 amounted to 67,196,420 
pesetas. There are 29 companies of normal gauge and 57 of narrow 
gauge, the most important being those in the North, with 3,681 kilo- 
metres (2,209 miles) ; Madrid-Saragossa- Alicante (system Antigua and 
Catalans), 3,664 kilometres (2,198 miles); Andaluces, 1,305 kilometres (783 
miles) ; Madrid-Caceres- Portugal and West, 777 kilometres (467 miles); 
South of Spain, 397 kilometres (238 miles) ; La Robla to Valmaseda and 
Luchana (naiTow gauge), 312 kilometres (187 miles) ; Medina-Zamora-Orense 
and Vigo, 299 kilometres (199 miles); and Calatayud-Teruel- Valencia (Central 
de Aragon), 299 kilometres (199 miles). The official gauge of the principal 
Spnish railways has hitherto, for strategical reasons, been purposely kept 
different from that of France, and in consequence of this passengers are 
obliged to cl^nge trains at the frontier stations. The attempt made in 1882 
to remedy this state of affairs was not successful. In Januaiy, 1914, however, 
a scheme was ordered to be drawn up for the construction of a stand^d- 
gauge railway with a double track from Madrid to the French frontier. 

Recent legislation provides for a measure of State control of railways, 
the extent of which will depend, however, upon individual decisions of the 
railway companies. At present (1925), with one or two exceptions of little 
importance, all the Spanish railways are under private ownership. Total 
length of line State^controUed is 162 kilometres (98 miles) of which 115 
kilometres (69 miles) are normal gauge and 47 kilometres (29 miles) narrow 
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gauge. In 1925 the ‘Consejo Superior Ferroviario’ (Supieme ©ounoil of 
Eailways) was created, a State Department under control of the Ministry of 
Public Works. • 

British railways in Spain are: Great Southern of Spain ( Lorca- Aguilas), 
104 miles; Zafra-Huelva, 112 miles; West Galicia (PonteTedra-Santiago), 
47 miles ; Alcoy-Gandia (narrow gauge), 34 miles. 

The Post Office carried ’in 1925, in the inland service, 482,950,061 
correspondence of all classes; in the international service, 106,051,843 
correspondence in general. There were 10,174 post-offices. Receipts, 
81,216,602 pesetas ; expenses, 57,006,282 pesetas. 

The length of lines of telegraphs in Spain in 1925 was 50,808 kms. ; 
the total number of interior messages sent and received was 20,717,285. 
International messages sent 1,285,168, received 1,242,097, transit 368,040. 
The number of telegraph offices was 2,944. 

In October, 1924, the entire telephone system of Spain was taken over 
hy the * International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation ’ of New York, 
and a Spanish Company constituted ‘ Compahia Telefonica Nacional de 
Espana,’ whose purpose will be to provide an automatic service throughout 
the urban system. On December 29, 1926, this service was inaugurated in 
Madrid, and the system is being rapidly installed all over the country. At 
the close of 1927 there were in service 1,612 centrals, employing over 120,000 
telephones. Number of urban calls in 1927, 215,000,000 ; interurbau oaUs, 
5,000,000. Number of telephone messages during the year, 3,400,000. 

The * Compania Nacional de Telegrafia sin Hilos * holds the Government 
concession for the Public Service with ships, and between the Peninsula and 
the Canary Islands, and the International Service with England, Italy, 
Austria, France, Switzerland, America and Germany, as well as various special 
Press Services. They have 10 wireless stations of the Marconi system. 

A royal decree ordains that all Spanish merchant vessels carrying 
passengers or mails, or subsidised by the Government, must be fitted with 
wireless telegraphy. Since February, 1917, wireless telegraphy has been 
made compulsory, by Royal Order, for all vessels from 500 tons upwards, 
excepting those in the coasting trade. All Spanish men-of-war built in 
Spain since 1911 are also fitted up with Marconi wireless. Lately the stations 
at Aranjuez and Barcelona have been equipped with a 15 kw. Valve Trans- 
mitter of the latest Marconi pattern and special receiving installations of the 
most sensitive and up-to-date design. 


Banking and Credit. 

On December 31, 1921, the existing contract between the Bank of Spain 
and the Government ended. On January 1, 1922, new regulations came into 
force, according to which the Government will participate in the net profits 
of the Bank, up to certain limits. The note issue was proiugued for another 
25 years, up to December 31, 1946. The capital of the Bank was increased 
from 160,000,000 pesetas to 177,000,000 pesetas. After 6 years the Bank is 
authorised further to increase the capital, up to the limit of 250,000,000 
pesetas. 

On February 18, 1928, the position of the Bank was as follows: — 


1,000 Pesetas 


fgold . , . 2,607,614 

Cash in hand -{ silver . . . 696,411 

V.bronze . . . 2,350 

Portfolio 2,082,892 

Pahlic Treasury .... 246,749 

Advances to Treasury . . . 160,000 


1,000 Pesetas 

Property 24,098 

Capital and reserve . . . 240,000 

Notes in circulation . . . 4,106,742 

Deposits and Accounts current . 1,070,744 
Discounts 464,405 
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Saving's bank deposits in Spain, December 31, 1925, 1,186,661,870 
pesetas, distributed over 1,389,460 accounts. Post Office Savings Banks, 
which wei-». created under the law of June 4, 1909, were opened on March 12, 
1916. In 1925 there were 1,026 offices in operation, covering a total of 
565,352 current accounts, representing 153,457,806 pesetas. 

The nominal value of the money coined in Spain from 1868 to 1907 was : 
gold, 920,613,935 pesetas; silver, 1,330,589,807 pesetas. In 1905-07 no 
gold was coined ; in 1906-07, no silver was coined. No coinage was struck 
during the years 1908 and 1909. In 1910, money coined to the value of 
1,976,180 pesetas in 50 centime pieces (silver) to replace money retii’ed from 
circulation. In 1911, 286,843 pesetas of 50 centime pieces were coined, 
as well as 60,286 pesetas of bronze centime pieces. In 1913, 1,429,149 pieces 
of 1 centime and 1,639,500 pieces of 2 centimes were coined. A new coin 
was put into circulation in 1925, consisting of a nickel piece representing 
25 centimes; 2,000,000 pesetas were struck, and 2,000,000 pesetas in 
50 centime pieces (silver) to replace money withdrawn from circulation. In 
1927 the 2 pesetas coin was withdrawn from circulation. 

Honey, Weights, and Measures. 

The Peseta of 100 Gcntesimos is of the value of a franc, or 27 to 28 
pesetas to the pound sterling, but the actual value is about 9^^. 

G-old coins in use are 25, 20, 10, and 6-peseta pieces. Silver coins are 5- 
peseta, 2-peseta, 1-peseta, and 60-centime pieces. 

Both gold and silver coins are of the same weight and fineness as the corre- 
sponding French coins. Under a law of July 29, 1908, the Government is 
withdrawing from circulation the spurious 5-peseta pieces which had become 
common. Gold coinage is not in general circulation. 

Theoretically, there is a double standard of value, gold and silver, the 
ratio being 15 J to 1. But of silver coins only the 5 -peseta piece is legal 
tender, and the coinage of this is restricted. 

On January 1, 1859, the metric system of weights and measures was 
introduced in Spain. But, besides these, the old weights and measures are 
still largely used. They are: — The Quintal = 220*4 lb. avoirdupois ; the 
Libra =1*014 lb. avoirdupois ; the Arroba, for wine = 3J imperial gallons ; 
for oil = 2f imperial gallons ; the Square Vara = 1 '09 vara = 1 yard ; the 
fanega =li imperial bushel. 

Diplomatic and Consular Bepresentatives. 

1. Of Spain in Gbbat Britain. 

Ambassador. — Alfonso Merry del Yal, G.O.V.O. (appointed March 16, 
1913). 

CoiinssUor . — Marques de Ayciueua. 

First Secretary, — Manuel Inclan y Garcia de la Easilla. 

Second Secretary. — Rafael Forns y Quadra, 

Third Secretary . — Roberto de Satorres. 

AttacTUs. — Eduardo M. Pefia, Marques de Murrieta, Xavier Beriiiejillo, 
and Pedro de Zulueta. 

Military Attache, — Lieut. -Colonel Fermin Espallargas. 

Naval AttacM. — Captain Fernando Navarro. 

A^cultwral Attache. — J. N. de Palencia. 

Consul-General in Zorcdcm.— Enrique Caspar (appointed November 29, 
1923). 

There are Consular representatives at Cardiff, Glasgow, Liverpool, New- 
castle, and Southampton ; and Consular agents in all the principal towns. 
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2. Of Geeat Beitain in Spain. 

Anibassador . — The Rt. Hon. Sir George Dixon Graham e, G.C.V.O., 
M.V.O. (appointed Mai’ch 8, 1928). 

CounsdloT, — R. W. M. Ramsay. 

First Secretary. — Hon. H. W. Brooks. 

Second Secfretary.-^L. D. F. GascoiKne. 

Military Attachi. — Brevet-Major W. W. T. Torr. , D.S.O., M.O. 

Naval Attach^ — Capt. J. M. Pipon, C.M.G., M.Y.O., O.B.E., R.N. 
Qommercial Secretary k. A. Adams. 

ConmUOmeral (at Barcelona). — N. King. 

There are Consular representatives at Bilbao, Cadiz, Coruna, Madrid* 
Seville, Malaga, Almeria, Valencia, and other places. 

Colonies. 


The area and population of the colonial possessions of Spain are ap- 
proximately as follows : — 


Colonial Possessions 

Area: English 
^square miles 

Population 

Possessions in Afnca : 

Kio de Oro and Adrar 

Ifni 

Spanish Guinea . . 

Fernando Po, Annobon, Corisco, Great Elobey, 

Little Elobey . . 

Spanish Morocco i ...... . 

109,200 

966 

10,080 

795 

7,700 

405 

20,000 

140.000 

23,846 

600.000 

Total, Afnca. .... 

128,696 

r 784,341 


1 Morocco. 


For administrative purposes the Canary Islands are considered part of 
Spain. The area of the islands is 2,810 square miles, and their population 
503,151, 

Rio de Oro and Adrar, stretching from the Wadi Draa 29® N. and 
11® 4' W, to Cape Blanco 20® 46' N. and 17® 3' W. Politically there are 
three zones:— (1) Colony of Rio de Oro, 26® N. to 20® 46' N., an area of 
65,600 square miles ; (2) the Protectorate, between 27® 40' N. and 26® N. 
bordered on the East by 8® 40' W , an area of 34,700 square miles ; (3) the 
occupied territory, between 27® 40' N. and the Wadi Draa, an area of about 
9,000 square miles, settled by various treaties, 1900 to 1912. The Colonies 
are under the governorship of the Canary Islands, with a sub-governor 
resident at Bio de Oro. The capital of this colony is Villa Cisneros (lat. 
23® 46' 65" N., long. 18° 11' 13' west of Paris). There is no town called Rio 
de Oro, the name being applied to the arm of the sea and the colony generally. 
The budget for 1927 amounted to 6,060,000 pesetas. There is little or no 
agiiculture. Fishing is the principal occupation of the inhabitants. 

Ifni was ceded to Spain by Morocco in 1860. By the Franco -Spanish 
agreement of 1912 it extends along the West Coast of Morocco to the north 
of Wadi Draa, from Wad Nun on the south to Wad Bu Sedra on the north, 
and a distance of 15 miles inland from the coast. The occupation is purely 
nominal. Area, 965 square miles, population, 20,000. There are several 
small harbours and villages ; the population is engaged in fishing, and in 
cultivating dates and garden produce. 

The Spanish territory on the Gulf of Guinea extends from the Muni 
to the Campo river and the Cameroons, its eastern boundary being 
on the meiidian of 11° 20' E. of Greenwich. The capital is Santa 
Isabel, in the Island of Fernando Po, with a population of 8,345. The 

V u 
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jirincipal mountain is known as the Pico de Santa Isabel, or Clarence 
Peak (9,1r85 feet). The island is considered one of the most fertile spots 
on the West Coast of Africa. The other possessions of Spain in ^ the 
Gulf of Guinea comprise the Islands of Annobon (7i square miles). Little 
Elobey (22 acres), Great Elobey(j square mile) and Corisco (5 J square miles), 
and the district of Rio Muni on the mainland (9,470 square miles), the prin- 
cipal town of which is Bata. The coast region is low and marshy and 
contains vast forests. The vegetation is luxuriant and at places along the 
coast there are Spanish, Erench, and English factories. But there are no 
harbours and the livers are all inaccessible to vessels. The population of 
Fernando Poo is 20,873. There are about 250 to 300 Europeans in the island, 
about 30 of these being British. The population of Little Elobey is 222. 
Great Elobey is covered with bush ; its population is 123. Corisco has a 
population of 1,438 and Annobon of 1,204, while the population of Rio Muni 
territory is estimated at 130 whites and 89,000 natives. All the colonies are 
under the control of a Governor-General, resident at Santa Isabel. A Sub- 
Governor is appointed to the district of Bata and another to the district of 
Elobey, which includes the Islands of Corisco and Annobon. The aborigines 
of Fernando Poo are called Buhis. Those of Elobey and Corisco are mostly 
of the Benga tribe, but like the people of Annobon they take the names of 
their respective islands. In Bata the Pamwes are the principal tribe. There 
are Catholic and American Presbyterian missions at work among the natives. 
Spain has given to France the right of pre-emption in case of the sale of any 
of these African colonies or the adjacent islands. 


Books of Beference oonceraiiig Spain and Colonies. 

1. OmciAL Publications. 

Antiario Estadistico de Bspana. First issue, 1914. Madrid. Annual. 

The publications of the Departments of Agriculture, Commerce and Public Works ; of 
Public Instruction ; of Marine ; of War ; of Finance ; of the Institute Geograheo y 
Estadistico (Census, &c ). 

NomencUtor de las ciudades, villas, lugares, aldeas, y demas entidades de poblaci6n de 
Espaiia, fonnado por la Direccion General del Institute Qeogr4flco y Estadistico con 
refcrencia al SI de Diciembre de 1920. 2 vols. Madrid, 1922. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports, Annual. London. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Altamira y Crevea (R.), Historia de Espafia y de la CiviliBacion Espafiola. 4 vols. 
Baredon^ 1902. 

Annario de la Vida Local. Madrid, 1925. 

Baedek^s Spain and Portugal. 4th ed, Leipzig and London, 1918. 

Sard (T.), Historia de Espafla. Barcelona, 3911. 

Barrio y Mier (M.), Historia del Derecho espaliol. 2 tom. Madrid, 1894. 

^ The Magic of Spain, London, 1912.— Spanish Galicia London, 1922.— 

A Pilgrmi in Spain. London, 192 i. 

Borrow (G.), The Bible in Spain, London.— The Zincali : an Account of the Gypsies of 
Spain. London, 1001. 

192?*^*^^" S.>, Madeira, Canary Islands, and Azores [Guide Book]. ISth od, London, 

BurJae (M. R.), History of Spain. 2nd ed. 2 vols. London, 1900. 

Oataho y Pagh (P.), La Espaiia judia. Barcelona, 1891. 

(^eceda (J. Dantin), Ensayo acerca de las Regiones Naturales de Espafia. Madrid, 1022. 
QMpjmtn (Abel), and Buck (W. J.X Unexplored Spain. London. 1920. 

OhapTuan (Charles E.), A History of Spain. New York, 1919 
legSdT^^Boston^n^ Espana pintoresca; The Life and Customs of Spain in story and 
Dwirin, (F. B.), Spain To-day. London, 1924, 

(By unEspafiol Neutral.) Madrid, 1926, 

Nuevo^^vS' Nuestro Sistema Politico y la Gestacidn de un R6gimen 

fameoW, M.), Historia Critica del Eeinado de D. Alfonso XIII. Barcelona. 1925 
G^ot L’Evolution politique et Soclale en Espagne. Paris, 1899. 

Siudalquirti. Its PersonaUty, ^People, and its Associations. 
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Hannay (D ), Spain. (The Nations’ Histories), London, 1917. 

Bare (A. J. C.), Wanderings in Spain. 8th ed. Londoh, 1904. 

CK.),!Picturesqn6 Spain, London, 1922. « 

Hall (Trowbridge), Spain in Silhouette. New York, 1923. 

Hume (M. A. S.), Spam, its Greatness and Decay. Srd ed. Cambridge, 1924.— History of 
Modern Spam, 1788 — 1918. New ed. London, 1923. 

Jacobs (J.), Inquiry mto the Sources of the History of the Jews in Spain. London, 1894. 
Jessen (Otto), Sudwest Andalusien. Gotha, 1924. 

Joanne (P.), Espagne et Portugal. Paris, 1909. 

Jolielere (E.), L’Bspagne Vivante. Paris, 1921. 

Jousset (P.), L’Espagne et le Portugal Illustres. Paris, 1907 

Lafuente (M.) and Valera (J.). Historia General de Espana. New ed. 25 vols. 
Barcelona, 1925. 

Lannoy De (0.) et Vander Linden (H.), Histoire de TExpansion Coloniale des Peuples 
Enrop^ens. VoL I. Spain and PortugaL Brussels, 1908. 

Lea (H. C.), History of the Inquisition of Spain. 4 vols., completed 1907. London. 
Lema (Marqu6s d^, Spain since 1815. Cambridge, 1921 
Madden (P. S.), Travels in Spain. London, 1909. 

Marvand (Angel), L’Espagne au Si^cle. Etude politique et economique. Paris, 1913, 

McBride (R. M.), Spanish Towns and People. London, 1926. 

Meraadal (J. Garcia), Espafia vista por los extranjeros. 2 vols. Madrid, 1919. 
Merriman, (R. B.), The Rise of the Spanish Empire In the Old World and in the New. 
2 vols. New York, 1918. 

Mingote Tarazona (P.), Compendio de Geografla de Bspaiia. Valladolid, 1909. 

Moore (T. B.), In the Heart of Spain. London, 1927. 

MoreZ-Fatio (A.), Espagne. 3 vols. Paris, 1899. 

Mousset (A.), L’Espagne dans la politique mondiale. Paris, 1928. 

MurTay*s Handbook for Spain. By R. Ford. 9th edition. 2 vols. London, 1906. 
Newbigin (Alice M. S.), A Wayfarer in Spain. London, 1926. 

Newell (H. A.), Footprints in Spain. London, 1022. 

Ortega y Gasset (Jos6), Espafia Invertebrada. Madrid, 1922. 

Bcixotto (E.), Through Spain and Poitugal. London, 1922. 

Periquet (D. R.), Anuario flnanciero y de Valores Mobilares. Madrid. Annual. (First 
issue 1916.) 

Poole (S. Lane), The Moors in Spain. In the Story of the Nations Series. London , 1886 
jBficZws(Elis6e),G6ographieuniverselle. Vol. I. Paris, 1879. 

Roof (W. J.), Spain and its Colonies. London, 1898. 

Rdhe (F.), Das Geldwesens Spaniens seit dem Jalire, 1772. Strasshurg, 1912. 

Salvani ( J. T.), Espafia i fines del siglo xix. Madrid, 189) . 

Sedgioick (H. D,), Spain : A Short History of its Politics, Literature and Art. London , 
1928. 

Seignobos (C.k Histoire politique de I'Burope contemporaine. Paris, 1897. [Eng, 
Trans. 2 vols. London, 1901.] 

Seymour (F. H. A.), Saunterings in Spain. London, 1906. 

Shmo (B.), Spain from Within. London, 1910. 

Trend (J. B ), A Picture of Modem Spain, Men and Music. London, 1921. 

Villaeseusa (M. H.), Las Provincias de Espafia. Barcelona, 1905. 

Villcvr (B. H, del). Arehivo Geografico de la Peninsula Ib6rica. No. 1. Barcelona, 1910. 
— Bi Valor Geogrdflco de Espafia, Madrid, 1922.— El Valor GeogrAttco de Bspaiia. 
Madrid, 1921. 

Vuillier Les lies Oubli^es. [Travel in the Balearic Isles, Ac.] Paris, 1893. Eng. 
Trans. London, 1896. 
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SWEDEN. 

(SVEEIGE.) 

Eeigrning' King. 

Gustaf V., born June 16, 1868. Succeeded to the throne on the death 
of his father, Oscar II., December 8, 1907. Married, Sept. 20, 1881, to Princess 
Victoria, born August 7, 1862, daughter of Friedrich, Grand Duke of Baden. 
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Ghildren of the Xing. 

I. Tile Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf Duke of Skane, born Nov. 11, 
1832, marixed ; 1. June 15, 1905, to Princess Margaret Victoria, born 
January 15, 1882, died May 1, 1920, daughter of Prince Arthur, Duke 
of Connaught; 2. November 3, 1923, to Louise, Princess of Battenberg, 
born July 13, 1889. Offspring (of the 1st marriage) : Prince Gustaf Adolf, 
born April 22, 1906 ; Prince Sigvard, bom June 7, 1907 ; Princess Ingrid, 
born March 28, 1910 ; Prince Bertil, bom Feb. 28, 1912 ; Prince Carl Johan, 
born Oct. 31, 1916. 

II. Prince Wilhelm, Duke of Sbdermanland, born June 17, 1884, 
married, Mav 3, 1908, to Grand Duchess Maria Pavlovna, bom April 
19, 1890, daughter of Grand Duke Paul Alexandrovitch of Russia, divorced 
March 17, 1914. Issue, Prince Lennart, bom May 8, 1909. 

Brothers of the King, 

I. Prince Oscar Bernadette, Count of Wisborg, born Nov. 16, 1859, Renounced 
his succession to the throne and married, March 15, 1888, Bbba Hunck of Polkila, 
born Oct. 24, 1S58. 

II. Prince Carl, Didee of Vastergotland, born Feb. 27, 1S61. Married August 27, 
1897, to Princess Ingeborg, bom Aug. 2, 1878, daughter of KingFrederik VIII. of Denmark. 
Issue, Princess Margaretha, bom J.tue 26, 1899 (married May 22, 1919. to Prince Axel 
of Denmark); Princess Martiia, born March 2s, 1901 ; Princess Astrid, born Nov. 17, 
1905 (married Nov. 4, 1926, to the Crown Prince Leopold of Belgium) ; and Prince Carl, 
boro Jan. 10, 1011. 

III. Prince Kugen, Duke of Ndrke, bom Aug. 1, 1865. 

King Gustaf V. is the fifth sovereign of the House of Ponte Corvo 
and great-grandson of Marshal Bernadette, Prince of Ponte Corvo, who 
was elected heir-apparent of the crown of Sweden by the Parliament 
of the Kingdom, Aug. 23, 1810, and ascended the throne Feb. 5, 1818, 
under the name of Carl XIV. Johan. He was succeeded at his death, 
March 8, 1844, bjr his only son Oscar. The latter died July 8, 1859, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son Carl XV., at whose premature death without 
male children, the crown fell to his next surviving brother, the. late King. 

The royal family of Sweden have a civil list of 1,345,000 kronor. 
The sovereign, besides, has an annuity of 300,000 kronor, or 16,5202., 
voted to King Carl XIV, Johan and his successors on the throne of Sweden, 

As to the dis-solntion of the Union with Norway, see under Nommy, 

The following is a list of the kings and queens of Sweden, with 
the dates of their accession, from the accession of the House of Vasa : — 


JXmise of Vasa, 


Gustaf 1 1521 

Eric XIV 1560 

Johan III 1568 

Sigismnnd . . . .1592 

Carl IX 1599 

Gnstaf. II. Adolf . . 1611 

Christina .... 1632 


Emm of Pfaltz, 

Carl X 1664 

Carl XI 1660 

Carl XII 1697 

Ulrika Eleonora . . .1718 


Eouse of Hesse, 

Fredrik I. . . , , 1720 

Eouse of Solstein-Ghttorp. 
Adolf Fredrik . . .1761 

Gustaf III 1771 

Gustaf IV. Adolf . 1792 

Carl XIII. . . . 1809 


Eouse of Ponte Qorvo, 

Carl XIV. Johan. 

Oscar I 

Carl XV 

Oscar II 

Gustaf V 


1818 

1844 

1859 

1872 

1907 
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Constitution and Government, 

The fondamental laws of the Kingdom of Sweden axe :»-l. The 
Constitution or Regermgs-formen of June 6, 1809 ; 2. The amended 
regulations for the formation of the Diet of June 22, 1866 (modified by 
acts passed in 1909-1925) ; 3. The law of royal succession of September 
26, 1810 ; and 4. The law on the liberty of the press of July 16, 1812. 
The King must be a member of the Lutheran Church. His Constitutional 
power is exercised in conjunction with the Council of State or (in legislation) 
in concert with the Diet, and every new law must have the assent^ of 
the crown. The right of imposing taxes is, however, vested in the Diet. 
This Diet, or Parliament of the realm, consists of two Chambers, both 
elected by the people. The First Chamber consists of 150 members. 
Their election takes place by the members of the ‘ Landstings,* or provincial 
representations, and electors of six towns, not represented in the * ^nds- 
tings.* The constituencies are 19, arranged in 8 groups, in one of which an 
election takes place in September every year. The manner of the election is 
proportional and regulated by a special election law. All members of the 
First Chamber must be above 35 years of age, and must have possessed for at 
least three years previous to the election either real propt^rty to the taxed 
value of 60,000 kronor (2,777^.), or an annual income of 3,000 kronor (166Z.). 
They are elected for the term of eight years. The Second Chamber consists 
of 230 members elected for 4 years by universal suffrage, every man and woman 
over 23 years of age, and not under legal disability, having the right to vote. 
The country is divided into 28 constituencies, in each of which one member 
is elected for every 230th part of the population of the Kingdom it 
contains. All men and women who are entitled to vote have the right to 
stand for election, but only in their own election areas. The method of 
election is proportional. The places to be given to the different groups of 
voting papers are decided according to the d’Hondt rule. The members 
of both Chambers obtain salaries, free of income tax, for their services, at 
the rate of 3,400 kr. (24 kr. a day) and 4,500 kr. (32 kr, a day) for members 
living in or outside the capital, for each ordinary session, or, in the case 
of an extra session, 24 or 82 kr. a day, besides travelling expenses. The 
salaries and travelling expenses of the deputies are paid out of the public 
purse. 

The executive power is in the hands of the King, who acts under the advice 
of a Council of State, the head of which is the Minister of State, The 
Ministry (Liberal Democratic), appointed on June 7, 1926, is composed as 
follows : — 

Minister of State {Premier). — Carl Gustaf Bkman. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. — Eliel Ldfgren. 

Minister of Justice. — Johan Thyrsi. 

Minister of Gustav Bos^i. 

Minister for Social Affairs. — Jakob PeUersson. 

Minister of Communications, — Carl Meurling. 

MinisUr of Finance. — Ernst Lyherg (Sept. 30, 3926). 

Minister of Educatimi and EcclesiasUcaL Af airs.— John AlwJc'cist. 

Mimster of Agriculture,— "Qo von Stockcnstri>m (July 12, 1927). 

Minister of Commerce. — Felix EamHn. 

Ministers without Portfolio. — Sigurd Ribhmg and Natanael Garde. 

All the members of the Council of State are responsible for the acts of 
the Government. 

The second chamber, elected 1924 ; 66 Moderates, 23 of the Agrarian Tarty, 
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30 Liberals and members of the Liberal Democratic Party, 105 Socialists and 
4 Commupists. The iipi>er chamber : 52 Moderates, 14 of the Agrarian 
Party, 31 Liberals anu members of the Liberal Democratic Party, 52 
Socialists, and 1 Communist, 

The provincial administration is entrusted in Stoclmolm to a 
Governor, and in each of the 24 counties to a prefect, who is nominated 
by the King. As executive officers of the prefects there are 491 
sub-bailifis. The right of the people to regulate their ovsm local affairs 
is based on the municipal laws of March 21, 1862. Each rural parish, 
and each town, forms a commune or municipality in which all men 
and women over 23 years of age, and not under legal disability, 
who have paid the local taxes for at least one of the preceding three 
years, are voters. In small communes and towns the ratepayers’ assembly 
may itself decide on all questions of administration, police and communal 
economy. It may, however, elect a parish or town council to decide on the 
questions, and all communes with 1,500 inhabitants and over have to do so. 
These councils are named Kommmalfulhyiakiige> in the country, and Stads^ 
fullmdkiige in the towns. Ecclesiastical affairs and questions relating to 
primary schools are dealt with by the parish assemblies, presided over 
by the pastor of the parish. Each county has a county council 
(Landsting) elected by men and women who enjoy municipal suffrage, and have 
completed their 27th year. Towns having a population of at least 1-1 50th 
of the total population of the realm, and towns already separated from the 
* Landstings,* and where the number of inhabitants is not fallen below that 
which caused their separation, are administered separately by their municipal 
councils: these towns are Stockholm, Goteborg, Malmo, Norrkoping, 
Halsingborg and Gavle. As in elections for the Diet, so in the elections of 
municipal representatives, of members of the ‘Landstings,’ &c., the method 
of election is proportional. Women are eligible for communal offices. 


Area and Population. 

I. Pkogbess and Present Condition. 

The first census took place in 1749, and it was repeated at first every 
third year, and subsequently, after 1775, every fifth year. At present, 
a gener^ census is taken every ten years, besides which there are annual 
calculations of the people. 

The area and population of Sweden, according to the census taken 
on December 31, 1920, and estimate for December 31, 1926, are as follows : — 


Governments (Lan) 


Stuokholm (city) , 
Stockholm (rural district) 
Uppsala 
Sfidennanland 
Ostergdtland 
Jdnkoping . 

Kronoberg . 

JBIalmar 
Gottland 
Blekinge 
Kristianstad 
Malmeihns . 

Halland 

Gdteboig and Bohus . 


Area: English 
square miles 

Population 
Dec. 81, 1920 

Population 
Dec. 31, 1926 

Pop. per 
square mile 
1926 

SB 

419,440 

453,332 

8,901*8 

2,988 

248,194 

268,043 

93*2 

2,051 

186,718 

140,030 

'69*9 

2,680 

190,478 

191,785 

80*8 

4,266 

805,743 

810,403 

80*2 

4,448 

227,629 

231,497 

67*0 

8,S26 

158,612 

167,702 

46*6 

4,466 

231,077 

281,456 

64*4 

1,220 

55,858 

t 56,967 

46*6 

1,178 

147,098 

147,961 1 

132*1 

2,493 

241,018 

246,579 

1010 

1,871 1 

487,459 

603,997 

274*6 

1,900 

148,712 

149,757 

80*8 

1,940 

424,788 

444,022 

285*7 
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Governments (Laii) 

Area: English 
sq^uare miles 

Population 
Dec. 31,1920 

Population 
Dec. 31,1926 

Pop. per 
square mile 
» 1926 

Alvsborg 

4,915 

300,371 

311,183 

69*9 

Skaraborg ..... 

3,274 

243,777 

245,428 

77*7 

Varmland 

7,427 

268,681 

270,846 

41*4 

Orebro 

3,561 

218,506 

222,071 

67*3 

Vastmanland .... 

2,608 

168,815 

164,487 

67-4 

Kopparberg 

11,589 

254,259 

252,805 

23*3 

Gavleborg ! 

7,617 

268,300 

278,523 

38*8 

Vastemorrland .... 

9,S5S 

265,227 

274,873 

28*5 

Jamtland 

19,976 

133,536 

186,507 

7*5 

Vasterbotten 

22,755 

182,246 

198,044 

9 3 

Norrbotten 

Lakes Vanern, Vattem, Malaren, 

40,742 

182,963 

192,441 

5-2 

Hjalmaren .... 

3,509 i 

— 


— 

Total 

173,154 

5,904,489 

6,074,368 

38'3 


In 1926 there were 2,982,625 males and 3,091,743 females. 
The growth of the popnlation has been as follows : — 


Tear 

Population 

Increase per ct. 
per annum 

Year 

Population 

Increase per ct. 
per 

1S80 

4,565,668 

0*95 

1910 

5,522,408 

0*73 

1900 

5,186,441 

0*71 

1920 

5,904,489 

0*69 


With the exception of 30,247 Finns, 7,162 Lapps, and some thousands 
others, the Swedish popnlation (1920) is entirely of the Scandinavian 
branch of the Aryan family. 

On December 31, 1920, there were 22,811 foreigners in Sweden, including 
subjects of Finland 5,897, Germany 4,532, Norway 2,996, Denmark 2,780, 
Russia 1,885, the United States 1,072, the United Kingdom and Ireland 
487, other states 3,212. 

The population was divided as follows in 1920 : — 



Male 

Female 

- 

Male 

Female 

Unmarried . 
Married . 

1,790,278 

986,286 

1,767,843 

992,934 

Widowed . 
Divorced . 

110,283 

5,409 

236,770 

9,686 


As to occupations, the population in 1920 was divided in the following 
groups : — 


Group of Occupation 

Occupied 

Wives 

(Unoccu- 

pied) 

Child! en 
and other 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Family 

Members 

Popnlation 

Agriculture, etc. . 

Industry .... 
Commerce, transportation . 
Public service and profession s 
Domestic service , 

Hetixed, widows, etc. • , 

807,729 

655,558 

261,213 

81,131 

8,119 

171,723 

250,622 

152,683 

110,078 

63,638 

191,239 

197,319 

889,099 

823,827 

123,015 

42,035 

1,595 

65,077 

819,325 

719,144 

263,637 

84,466 

28,431 

108,786 

2,266,775 

1,861,212 

767,948 

271,270 

219,884 

637,905 

Total . , , . 

1,980,478 

965,679 

944,648 

2,018,789 

6,904,489 

Rural 

1,407,299 

589,440 

083,420 

1,481,210 

4,161,878 

Urban . , 

573,174 

376,139 

261,219 

532,579 

1,743,111 
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Movement oe the Population. 

1. Births^ Deaths^ and Marriages. 


Tear 

^ Total living 

1 Births 

I Of which 1 
Illegitimate , 

' _ i 

' StiUbom 

1 

Marriages 

Deaths 
exclusive of 
Stillborn 

Surplus of 
Births over 
Deaths 

1022 

! 116,946 

i 

17,336 

2,917 ! 

86.806 

76,843 

40,603 

1923 

113,435 

1 

16,898 

2,912 ! 

37,829 

08,424 

46,011 

19241 

109,009 

1 

15,250 

2,713 ' 

87,484 

71,991 

87,018 

19251 

105,989 

i 

15,529 

2,» 05 1 

37,281 

70,840 

35,149 

3D2»U 

! 302,308 

! 

t 

15,241 

2,581 . 

1 

38,339 

71,315 

31,053 


1 Provisional. 


2. Emigration. 


Tear 

Izami- 

granta 

Total 

Emigrants 

To U. S. of 
America 

Year 

Immi- 

grants 

Total 

Emigrants 

To D S. of 
America 

1919 

7,809 

7,337 

8,777 

1923 

5,827 

29,288 

24,948 

3920 

10,841 

10,242 

6,691 

1924 

6,942 

10,671 

7,030 

1921 

8,551 



1925 

5,053 

13,948 

8,637 

1922 

0,303 

11,797 

8,455 

1926 

5,3fc8 

13,043 

9,603 


II. Principal Towns. 


In 1860 the toTO population numbered only 434,519, in 1900 1,103,951, 
and at the beginning of 1927, 1,898,290, showing an increase of from 11 per 
cent, of the whole population of Sweden (in 1860) to 31 per cent, (in 1927). ' 
Towns over 10,000 inhabitants at the beginning of 1927 : — 


Stockholm 
G5tehorg . 
Malmo . . 
Norrkoping 
Halsingborg 
Gil vie. . . 
Orebro . . 
Bor&s . . 
Eskilsttina 
Uppsala . 
Jbnkoping 
Linkoping . 
Vasteius . 


. . 458,332 
. . 231,213 
. . 116,827 
. . 60,400 
. . 52,470 
. . 39,418 
. . 36,403 
. . 33,544 
. . 30,655 
. . 30,156 
. . 29,996 
, . 29,165 
. . 29,059 


Karlskrona 
Lund . . 
Karlstad . 
Landskrona 
Kaluiar . 
Halmstad 
Sundsvall 
Molndal . 
Trollhdttan 
Sodertaije 
Oster&und 
Dddevalla 
Falun . . 


. . 27,188 
. . 2;,04T 
. . 20,055 
. . 18,816 
. . 18,603 
. . 18,402 
. . 17,286 
. . 16,880 
. . 15,078 
. . 14,966 
. . 14,617 
. . 14,116 
. . 13,608 


Kriatianstad , 
Trallebtirg 
Vastervik . . 
Nykdping . . 
Kristmehainu 
Hamosand . 
Soderhamn . 
Ystad . . . 
LuleS, . . . 
Lidingo . . . 
Viaby . . . 
Umoa . . . 
Skovde . . . 


. . 13,215 
. . 12,587 
. . 12,407 
. . 12,204 
. . 12,191 
. . 11,673 
. . 11,654 
, . 11,454 
. . 10,998 
. . 10,683 
. . 10,103 
. . 10,065 
. . 10,018 


Eeligion and Instruction, 

The mass of the population adhere to the Lutheran Protestant Church 
recopised as the State religion. There are 12 bishoprics (Uppsala being the 
metropolitan see) and 2,672 parishes at the beginning of 1927. At the 
the number of ' Evangelical Lutherans * was returned at 
the Protestant Dissenters numbering, Baptists, 7,265, and 
Methodists, 5,452. Of other creeds, there were 8,425 Roman Catholics 
(^der a Yicar Apostolic resident at Stockholm), 6,469 Jews, and 987 others 
No civil disabilities attach to those not of the national religion. The clergy 
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are chiefly supported from the parishes and the proceeds of tfie Church 
lands. 

The Kingdom has two universities, at Uppsala (founded in 1477) and 
Lund (founded in 1668), the former having 3,084 and the latter 2,169 
studi-nts in tne autumn of 1926. There are also a State faculty ot medicine 
in Stockholm (founded in 1810), with 889 students, and private universities 
in Stockholm (founded in 1877), philosophical and law faculties, with 
1,165 students, and Gbteborg (founded in 1889). philosophical faculty, with 
336 students. In Stockholm and Goteborg there are also academies of 
commerce. In 1926 there were 77 public secondary schools, with 28,564 
pupils ; 53 people’s high schools, 3,457 pupils ; 2 high and 7 elementary 
technical schools, about 2,800 pupils; military schools, navigation schools, 
agricultural schools, veterinary and other special schools ; besides institutions 
and schools for the deaf mutes and the blind. Public elementai’y instruction is 
gratuitous and compulsory (since 1842), and children not attending schools 
under the supervision of the Government must famish proofs of having been 
privately educated. The school age is 7 to 14 years. In 1926 there were in 
the elementary schools, 26,669 teachers and 665,032 pupils. 


Justice aud Crime. 

The administration of justice is entirely independent of the Government. 
Two^ ^nctionaries, the Justitie-Kansler, or Chancellor of Justice, and the 
Justitie-Ombndsman, or Attorney-General, exercise a control over the admini- 
stration. The former, appointed by the King, acts also as a counsel for the 
Crown; while the latter, who is appointed by the Diet, has to extend a 
general supervision over all the courts of law. The Kingdom, which possesses 
one Supreme Court of Judicature, is divided (beginning of 1927) into 3 high 
court districts and 211 district courts divisions, of which 89 are urWn 
districts and 122 country districts. 

In town these district courts (or courts of first instance) are held by the 
burgomaster and his assessors ; in the country by a judge and 12 jurors — 
peasant proprietors — the judge alone deciding, unless the jurors unanimously 
differ from him, when their decision prevails. In Sweden trial by jury only 
exists for affairs of the press. 


Finance. 

Revenue and Expenditure for six years are shown as follows (18 '16 kronor 


Tear 

Eevenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1923/241 

1924/25 

1926/26 

£ 

45,359 158 
88,939,059 
41,423,474 

£ 

48,934,381 

41,684,590 

41,740,994 

1926/27 

1927/28® 

1928/29* 

£ 

42,727,206 

39,136,960 

40,424,008 

£ 

44,699,867 

89,186,960 

40,424,008 


1 From July 1, 1923, the financial year runs from July 1 to June 80. 
s Estimates. 


The budget of revenue and expenditure for the budget year July 1, 
1927-J’une 30, 1928 was as follows (18*16 kronor IZ.); — 


uu 2 
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Expenditubs 

RKVENtTI 



Ordinary 

expenses 

Extra- 

ordinary 

expenses 

Total 

i) State revenues : 

Kronor 

(a) Actual 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Taxes - 


Expenses : 

1,878,150 



Capitation tax 

980,000 

Royal Household. 

432,650 

1,810,800 

Tax on incomes and 

Justice 

9,335,500 

8,524.400 

12,859,900 

property, 6c. 

151,250,000 

Foreign Affairs . 

3,924,800 

1,550,200 

5,475,000 

Succession duty and 

Defence 

112,753,950 

25,288,750 

138,042,700 

other stamp-duties 

49,700,000 

Interior 

38,319,450 

57,067,750 

95,387,200 

Customs 

126,000,000 

Communications. 

14,018,310 

33,376,690 

47,396,000 

Excise on spirits, 
malt, sugar and 

Finance 

Education and 

35,289,500 

8,226,400 

43,465,900 


tobacco 

167,700,000 

Ecclesiastical 


38,097,738 


Kiscellaueons . 

13,846,325 

Affairs 

91,957,402 

130,655,200 

))Net receipts from. 

Agricnltnre 

14,110,220 

10,876,480 

24,986,700 

productive funds 


Commerce . 

8,716,931 

2,640,909 

11,357,900 

of the State: 


Pensions 

18,420,523 

20,505,977 

39,016,500 

Business of the State: 


Expenses for the 

Railways 

34,000,000 

Diet, 6c. . 

— 

— 

4,260,000 

Posts, telegraphs 

Interest on the 



and telephones . 

32,000,000 

national debt . 

mm 

... 

86,980,800 

Watei'iall works . 
Domains 

Others . 

1 17,500.000 
7,600,000 
80,000 

Unexpected ex- 
penses, m.m. . 

— 


1,000,038 





Interest on shares in 


To be paid with 


the Lnossavaara* 
Kiinmavaara Co., 








loans 

other 


Ltd. . , . 

5,650,000 

(6) Improvement of 

revenues 


Interest on shares 

State propertjf 




in the Swedish 


and reduction of 

Kronor 

Kronor 


Tobacco Monopoly 


debt : 




Co., Ltd. 

3,770,000 

Business of the 




Interest on out- 

State , 

19,426,976 

3,100,000 

22,526,975 

standing loans 

10,051,050 

Loans to private 

Interest on fund 

railways, 6c. . 

10,907,180 

3,789,000 

1 14,696,180 

of excise duty on 


Amortization of 

spirits . 

3,100,000 

the national debt 

.... 

14,240,600 

' 14,240,600 

;) Shares in ^le profits 


Repayment of tem- 


of Bank of Sweden 
i^apttal assets taken 

16,200,000 

porary loans 

Fund of excise 

7,248,034 

331,773 

7,679,807 

into use. 

4,917,030 

duty on spirits . 
Fund for support. 


5,000,000 

6,000,000 

0 Loans . 

37,582,189 




ing credit estab- 






lishments . 


5,000,000 

6,000,000 

Total revenue 

710,727,200 

1 

Total expenditure 

— 

- 

710,727,200 


The value of the land and house property of Sweden is thus returned 
for 192? 


Taxed : Agricnlttual land in the country 6,287,985,106 

in the towns 196,140,300 

Other real estate in the country 3,085,887,770 

M „ „ in the towns 7,251,616,650 


Total 16,819,978,725 


Uutaxed; National ( In country 84,982,800 

I In the towns 620,968,486 
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Belonging to'j 
commonalties, V 
academies, &c.j 


In tlie country 
In the towns . 


Total 


449,855,050 

6 ^ 946.625 


1,750,192,960 


Grand total 


18,570,171,686 


The expenditure for the Church is chiefly defrayed by the parishes and out of 
the revenue of landed estates belonging to the Church, and the amounts do 
not appear in the budget estimates. The expenses for public instruction 
are in great part defrayed by the parishes. 

On January 1, 1928, the public liabilities of the Kingdom, contracted 
principally for productive purposes (railways, &c. ), were as follows ; — 


Kronor 

Funded loan of 1880 with 3} int. 15,571,974 
„ „ 1886 „ 8} „ 47,847,111 

„ „ 18871 „ 3/a „ 83,689,360 

„ „ 1888 „ 3 „ 24,183,111 

,, » 1890 „ 3J „ 15,617,7-g 

„ „ 1894 „ 3 „ 16,878,606 

„ „ 1899 „ „ 25.788,620 

„ „ 1900 „ 3i „ 86,320,000 

„ „ 1904-07 „ 3i „ 125,856,000 

„ „ 1908-11 „ 3$ „ 126,480,000 

„ „ 1913 „ „ 72,000,000 

„ „ 1914 „ 5 „ 163,100,000 

„ „ 1916-17,, 5 „ 187,030,(.00 

„ „ 1918 „ 5 „ 95,010,200 


Kronor 

Funded loan of 1919 with 6 int. 93,260,000 

„ „ 1921 „ 6 „ 94,132,200 

Premium-hond loan of 1921 100,000,000 

Funded loan of 1923 with 4i int. 28,459,800 

„ „ „ „ 5 „ 66,582,400 

Premium-bond loan of 1923 120,000,000 

Funded loan of 1924 with 6^ int. 111,900,000 
„ ,, 1927 ,, 4i „ 67,209,000 

Other loans and floating national 
debt 1,109,698,387 


Total (Jan. 1, 1928) 1,816.449,441 
Total (Jan. 1, 1927) 1,739,056,001 


1 These bonds may be redeemed by the National Debt Board at six months' notice. 


The debt amounts to about 286 kronor per head of the population ; hut 
as the receipts from business undertakings and outstanding loans in ordinary 
times exceed the whole interest, the charge per head is nominal. The assets 
entered in the State register on July 1, 1927, amounted to 8,102,000,000 
kronor. To this sum may be added about 550,000,000 kronor, representing 
other assets that have not been booked. Thus the financial situation of the 
State shows a surplus of assets of about 1,800,000,000 kronor. 

The income of the communes in 1924 was 626,970,618 kronor, and the 
expenditure 672,161,441 kronor. Their assets amounted to 2,058,717,682 
kronor, and their debts to 1 , 246, 41 0, 27 2 kronor. The revenue of the provincial 
representative bodies (landsting) in 1925 was 72,002,757 kronor, and 
expenditure 81,267,896 kronor ; their assets 238,624,910 kronor, and debts 
73,544,886 kronor. 


Defence. 

Abmy. 

The military forces are recruited on the principle of universal service, but 
aided by a voluntarily enlisted p&rsonTiel which fonns the permanent cadres 
for training purposes. In June 1925 a new defence scheme was accepted by 
the Diet. 

Liability to service commences at the age of 20, and lasts till the end of 
the 42nd year. The men belong to the first * uppbftd ’ of the active army or 
Bevaring for 11 years ; then for 4 years to the second * uppbad ’ ; and finally 
for 8 years to the Landstorm. The initial period of training for the main 
part of the infantry is 90 days (150 days for 20 per cent, of the annual 
quota), 140 days for cavalry, hoise and field artillery, and engineers. The 
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infantry called up for regimental training periods twice for 25 days each 
time (S tinges for 20 per cent, of the annual quota). The cavalry, artillery 
and engineers have 2 training periods of 30 days. 

The army is organised in 4 divisions and the separate troops of Upper 
Norrland and Gotland. In the eastern division there is 1 supplementary 
brigade. Each infantry regiment has 2 battalions. The establishment in 
1927 was 1,685 oflacers and 7,^82 N.C.O. and voluntarily enlisted men. 
There is besides that a draft conscriptives of about 24,600 men. Two drafts 
are called up simultaneously for regimental training periods. 

This establishment was organised as follows : — 



i 2 
•?= o 

Se 

Pi 

1 

Battalions 

Hachine Gtin 
Companies 
(Squadrons) 

Trench Mortar and 
Pioneer Sections 

Squadrons 

Machine C^un 
Troops 

Gronps 

Companies 

Infantry 

1 22 1 

46 

23 1 

— 




g 

- 

Cavalry 

1 4 1 


4 


13 

— 



ArTillery— 



— 

— 

— 

— 



Field . 

1 e 1 

— 

— 



... 



Fortress , . , , 

! 1 ; 

8 




... 



Heavy 

1 1 i 

1 

... 





3 

— 

Anti-aircraft .... 

> 1 ! 



— 

... ' 


... 


22 

Engineers .... 

1 ^ i 

— 

— 

— 

— 




12 

Tram and Medical 

4 ! 

1 


— 

— 




M.. 

Intendonce 


1 — 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

3 


The total number on the rolls amoimts to about 600,000. 

The strength of the reserve of officers and voluntarily enlisted men 
amounts to about 28,500, that of the Bevaring to about 400,000. 

The Landstorm amounts to about 195,000 of all ranks. 

The infantry is armed with the Mauser rifle (calibre 6*5 mm.) and light 
machine-gun, model 21 (calibre 6 6 mm.) ; the cavalry is armed with short 
rifle (Mauser, calibre 6*6 mm.), sword, and light machine-gun, model 21 
(calibre 6*6 mm.): the horse and field artillery have the Kmpp 7*5 cm. 
Q.F. gun. The field artillery has also 10*5 cm. howitzers. The heavy 
artillery is armed with 10 cm, gun and 16 resp. 21 cm. howitzers. 

The military budget for 1927-28 amoimts to 86,399,768 kronor for the 
army, and 349,200 fi-onor for the ministry of defence (common to the army 
and navy). 


Aie Eoeoe. 

The Swedish Air Force consists of a chief, an air staff, four flying corps, 
and several aviation training schools, bases, depots, and factories. 


Navy. 

The Swedish Kavy is maintained principally as a coast-defence force. 
The following is a list of the principal ships 
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I 

•o 

Name 


. OQ 
(0 p 

US 

Maximum 

armour 

Armament 

fl 


si 

1^ 








1 


Qa 

On 

belt 

On 

guns 



A 

ss. 

n 

1894 

1806 

Oden . . . .1 
,Tlior . . . .J 


3,700 

10 

8 

210-iii. ; 6 4*7-in. . 

— 

6,000 

16 


riran . . .] 









1900 

{Vasa. . . . 
ITapperheten . 


8,800 

7 • 

7i 

2 8 * 2 - 111 . ; 6 6-m. . 

2 

6,500 

17 

1002 

Manligheten 


1 


n 



9,000 

IS 

1904 

Oscar II. . . 

4,660 

6 

2 8 •2-in. ; 8 6-ln. . 

2 

1903 

Fylgia . . . 

5,000 

4 

5 

8 C-iu 

2 

12,400 

22 

1913 

Sverige . . 
/GustafV. . .] 


7,600 

8 

8 

4 11-in. ; 8 6-in. . 

2 

20,000 

22*5 

1916 

{Drottning Vic- 


7,900 

8 

8 

4 11-in. ; 8 6-in. , 

2 

22,000 

22*5 


( toria . . .J 









There are 12 destroyers, 3 old torpedo-gunboats, 26 torpedo boats, one 
mining vessel, and 19 submarines. 

The personnel of the Royal Navy is divided into three classes, viz. : 1. 
The Active List ; 2. The Reserve ; 3. The Be^odring (Conscripts). On the 
active list are 5 flag-officers, 8 commodores, 35 captains, 111 commanders 
and It. -commanders, 100 lieutenants, 46 sub-lieutenants, 868 warrant 
officers, and 2, 900 petty officers and men, while about 360 officers belong to 
the Reserve. These figures exclude non-combatant branches. 

On the active list of the Royal Coast Artillery are 1 general, 2 colonels, 
4 lieut. -colonels, 7 majors, 82 commanders and lieut.-commanders, 34 
lieutenants, 16 sub-lieutenants, 149 warrant officers, and 650 petty officers 
and men. 

Production and Industry. 

I, Aoriotjlttjbb, 

Sweden has always been an agricultural country. In 1761 only 9 *5 per 
cent, of the population depended for a livelihood on the various industries and 
commerce , in 1870 the peicentage had advanced to 12*3, in 1900 to 29 1, in 
1910 to 37*8, and in 1920 to about 44*2 per cent., so that to-day the 
population of Sweden is about equally divided in the pursuit of agriculture 
on the one hand and commerce and industries on the other. 

The number of farms in cultivation in 1919 was 428,026 ; of these 
there were of 2 hectares and under, 119,899 ; 2 to 20 hectares, 270,625; 20 to 
100 hectares, 34,926 ; above 100, 2,576. Of the total land area of Sweden 
(41,068,000 hectares), 3,860,000 hectares are under cultivation, 923,000 
hectares under natural meadows, and 24,584,000 hectares under forests, the 
products of which form a staple export. 

The following table shows the area and yield of the chief crops for 3 
years : — 



Area (hectares) 

Produce (tons) 

Crop 

1925 

1920 

1927 

1925 

1926 

1027 

Wheat . 

Rye . 

Barley . . , 

Oats . 

Mixed corn 

146,789 
852.418 
166,795 
729,811 1 
265,864 ; 

154,145 

389,283 

179,392 

739,439 

270,821 

103 692 
843,677 
167,880 
720,752 
201,330 

863,588 

676,054 

314,101 

1,175,352 

530,300 

331,074 

686.618 

325,954 

1,271,470 

680,938 

307,474 

475,666 

271,543 

1,146,162 

467,214 
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Area (hectares) 

Pioduce (tons) 

Crop*' j 

1 

1925 j 

1026 

1927 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Leguminous crops!; 
Potatoes . . j 

Sugar beet . . t 

Fodder-roots . i 

Hay . , . 

46,817 
15Sj 1 03 
40,500 
95,679 
1,362,980 

i 49,292 
100,414 
4,594 
109,843 
1,362,863 

47,523 

157,729 

40,736 

95,650 

1,355,330 

68,601 

2,106,074 

1,363,937 

3,225,662 

5,026,903 

67.782 

1,952,676 

142,044 

4,062,997 

5,040,868 

67,442 

1,068,280 

993,148 

2,571,988 

5,701,221 


1 Peas, beans, and vetches. 


Tlie valne of all crops was estimated in 1924 at 1,197 million kronor, in 
1925 at 1,206 million kronor, and in 1926 at 1,168 million kronor. On 
June 1, 1920, the live-stock was estimated as follows ; Horses, 728,000 ; 
head of cattle, 2,736,000 ; sheep and lambs, 1,568,000 ; pigs, 1,011,000. 

II. Mines and Minerals. 

Mining has been from time immemorial the leading industry of Sweden, 
which was the biggest producer of iron in Europe until the use of coal for the 
manufacture of pig-iron revolutionized that industry. The lack of fossil fuel 
is the reason why at present mining in Lappland merely concerns itself with 
the raw products, though experiments made in recent years have carried the 
problem of electric pioduction of iron ore a good step forward. There were 
raised in 1926, throughout the Kingdom, 8,465,914 tons of iron ore. 
The pig-iron produced amounted in 1926 to 462, 155 tons, and the ingot iron to 
495,220 tons. Of iron ore, in 1926, 7,655,521 tons, and of pig-iron 77,297 
tons were exported. There were also raised in 1926, 3,987 tons of silver and 
lead ore, 40 tons of copper ore, 56,267 tons of zinc ore, 15,258 tons of 
manganese ore, and 69,759 tons of sulphur pyrites. The lead produced 
amounted to 563,000 kilogram, the copper to 4,006,000, the zinc to 
4,800,000, the tin to 4,000. Ho gold or silver was produced in 1926. 
Tiere are not inconsiderable veins of coal in the southern parts of Sweden, 
giving 383,673 tons of coal in 1926. The most important produce of the 
Swedish quarries is paving stone ; the amount produced for sale in 1926 had 
a value of 8,211,468 kronor, though unemployment then was very consider- 
able. In 1926 there were 53,085 persons (2,447 young people under 18) 
engaged in the mining and metallurgical industries. 

III. Industries. 

The industries of Sweden are spread fairly well over the whole country. 
The mining of iron ore has reached its highest perfection north of the 
Polar circle, and the most important sawmills are located along the shores of 
the Gulf of Bothma. The production of iron and steel has taken place in 
central Sweden since the earliest tames in Swedish history ; pig iron is 
OToduced chiefly in Sandviken, Domnarvet, tJddeholm, and Fagersta. 
Cream separators, l^hthonse apparatus, telephone supplies, motors, and 
many kinds of electrical machinery are among the highly specialised products 
of the metallurgical industries. The porcelain factories of Rorstrand and 
Gustavsberg and the glass factories of Kosta and Orrefors produce wares that 
have ^hieved a high reputation in the markets of the world. Innumerable 
factories for the production of finished products are scattered aU over the 
ccrantryside, ^ Of the workmen employed in the industries of Sweden, those 
who reside in the country exceed in number the workmen who live in 
towns- 
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The timber and wood-work industries of Sweden are of great importance. 
The public forests have an area of 9,806,659 hectares, of which crown and 
ecclesiastical forests extend to 7,276,237 hectares. The latter fielded, in 
1925, 5,319,676 cubic metres of timber. The yield of all forests, public and 
private, was estimated in 1923 to about 42 millions cubic metres of timber. 
In 1925 there were in Sweden 1,260 sawmills and planing mills with 41,419 
workers who turned out sawn or planed timber to the value of 306,760,674 
kronor ; 869 factories for joinery and furniture with 13,451 workers, the 
output for the year being valued at 75,142,762 kronor; 103 factories for 
wood-pulp with 17,662 workers, output 296,030,266 kronor; and 73 paper 
and pasteboard mills with 16,255 workers, output 203,250,617 kronor. 

The following are some data for the most important Swedish industries ; — 


Branch of Industry 

No. of 

establishments 

Average No. of 
workers 

Value of output 
(1,000 Kronor) 

1925 

1020 

1926 

1926 

1925 

1926 

Wood and paper industry 

2,334 

2,712 

93,736 

97,434 

876,199 

945,266 

Iron and steel works . 

93 

85 

19,728 

19,371 

150,166 

141,919 

Iron, steel, and metal goods 







factories .... 

576 

672 

20,896 

21,976 

182,206 

188,095 

Mechanical workshops , 

876 

1,095 

42,114 

46,391 

340,164 

888,922 

Brick, porcelain, & glass factrs. 

344 

357 

16,893 

16,605 

69,265 

69,726 

Plonr and grain mills , 

874 

954 

3,265 

3,840 

194,829 

182,016 

Sugar works .... 
Tobacco factories , , 

27 

27 

8,620 

8,879 

148,867 

143,868 

11 

10 

3,029 

2,951 

116,731 

116,829 

Dairies 

1,833 

1,374 

4,429 

4,528 

133,586 

141,570 

Textiles .... 

634 

667 

60,605 

58,435 

420,318 

440,568 

Tanneries and shoe factories. 

275 

293 

12,176 

12,858 

140,489 

134,953 

Match factor.es , . . 

16 

16 

5,128 

6,347 

83,075 

85,581 

Other chemicals . 

348 

348 

9,007 

9,044 

187,865 

185,588 

Electric power and gas works 

609 

609 

6,050 

5,184 

128,876 

137,976 


The total number of industrial factories (including mines and quarries) 
was, in 1925, 11,493, and in 1926, 12,905. The total output had a value 
of 4,197,991,000 kronorml926, and 4,408,600,000 ml926. The total power 
used in industry amounted to 3,090,000 effective h.p. in 1925 and 3,260,000 
effective h.p. in 1926. 

In 1925, 304,404 men, 64,614 women, 27,744 boys, and 9,929 girls 
(under 18 years of age) were employed in factories. 

IT. Fisheries. 

The total value of the GStcborg and Bohns fishing industry in 1926 was 
estimated at 14,176,000 kronor, an increase of about 340,000 kronor over 
the value for 1925. 


Commerce. 

The total customs-duties levied in 1926 amounted to 187,349,000 kronor, 
and in 1927 to 151,810,000 kronor. 

The imports and exports of Sweden, unwrought gold and silver and coin 
not included, have been as follows (18 T6 kronor £1) : — 



1922 

1923 

1024 

1925 

1926 

19271 

Imports . 
Exports . 

£ 

01,352,558 

63,680,828 

£ 

71,284,569 

62,890,763 

£ 

78,440,898 

69,252,738 

£ 

79,648,673 

74,882,214 

£ 

82,028,610 

78,153,698 

£ 

86.729.000 

88.787.000 


1 Provisional. 
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The f(!ilowing weie the values of the leading imports and exports for 
two years, unwrought gold and silver and coin not included : — 


- 

Imports 

1926 

Exports 

1926 

Imports 

1927 

Exports 

1927 

Live animals and animal food . 

Corn and flour 

Colonial wares 

Raw textile material and yam 
Textile manufactures 

Hair, hides, and other animal pro- 
ducts 

Oils, tallow, tar, &e. ... 

Minerals, fslassand earthenware, &c. 

(of imports mostly coal) 

Metals, raw and partly wrought 
Metal goods, machinery, Ac. . . : 

Timber, wrought and nnwrought . 
Wood pulp, paper and paper 
manufactures . . • • 

Other articles 

Kronor 
49,498 000 
100,12%00<» 
14S,1.*»3,000 

132.333.000 

146.918.000 

61.944.000 

148.864.000 

200.054.000 

76.580.000 

211.162.000 

20.969.000 

11.116.000 
182,099.000 

Kronor 

93.927.000 

28.475.000 
369,000 

7.160.000 

16.721.000 

31.422.000 

24.080.000 

204.481.000 
79 972,000 

248 985, 0"0 

268.209.000 

411.442.000 

14.370.000 

Kronor 

40.210.000 
120,901 OOO 

145.276.000 

131.331.000 

168.540.000 

68.289.000 

141.684.000 

233.529.000 

82.634.000 

225.590.000 
22,4tO,oOO 

10.702.000 

187.823.000 

Kronor 

126.462.000 

27.204.000 
6h6,000 

8,552,(100 

18.760.000 

42.384.000 

26.084.000 

203.650.000 

85.407.000 

275.888.000 

296.501.000 

421,628 000 

17.251.000 

Total 

1,489,808.000 

1,419,518.000 

1,575,000,000 

1,611,457,000 


Since Jan. 1, 1914, returns as to value of Imports and exports are given by the im- 
porters and exporters themselves for all goods exported and for most import goods (the 
so-called declared value). Imports are recorded as from the country of consignment, 
and exports as to the country of ultimate destination. 

A national Swedish trade-mark was Introduced (1911) by Sveriges AllmSnna 
Handelsforening (General Commercial Association of Sweden). The upper half of the mark 
shows the three royal Swedish crowns, on a light-blue ground, and the words ‘ Svensk 
Tillverkning ’ (Swedish manufacture) are shown on a light-yellow ground below. 

The following table shows the value of the trade with the principal 
countries with wnich Sweden deals : — 


Country 

Imports 1 Exports 
from (1924) j to (1924) 

Imports 
from (1926) 

Exports 
to (1925) 

Imports 
from (1926) 

Exports 
to (1926) 

Great Britain 
and Ireland . 
Germany . 
Uemuork . 
Norway . 
Finland . 
Russia . 
Prance . 
Spain 

Italy 

Netherhmds . 
Belgium . 
United States . 
Argentine 
Japan 
Australia. 
Other countries 

Kronor j Kronor 
307,690,1871 363,890,896 
352,786,973 133,233,978 
120,888,861 82,884, e93 

3^,027,026 64,905,188 

21,927,686 27,208,430 

4,950,850 48,803.244 

44,778,271 92,647,113 

8,181,552 35,637,662 

14,912,968 12,143,551 

66 592,8831 47,850,675 

26,179,718 41,869,852 

227,285 392 1.’>2,813,170 
46,651,993 16 657,845 

929,781 21,448,753 

0,201,174 23,114,628 

147,606,049 lll,3u4,230 

1 

Kronor 
201,299,271 
377,782,308 
118, .583,887 
47,226 926 
21,509,605 
8,282,861 
49,118,067 
8,184,864 
15,101,912 
69,021,180 
27,596,237 
219,444,193 
45.109,709 
777,099 
8,107,066 
154,376.869 

Kronor 

866,634,075 

206,248,660 

82,9/3,997 

65,009,714 

30,260,150 

81,834,774 

84,888,889 

38,15S161 

17,247,787 

56,115,873 

43,156,950 

142,582.263 

14,918,406 

17,444,174 

27.864,763 

185,488,413 

Kronor 

221,228,000 

459.658.000 
117,075 000 

46,882 000 

19.221.000 

11.267.000 
54,741,0(.0 

8.887.000 
: 20,166,000 

58,977,0ij0 

29.616.000 

199.878.000 

41.739.000 

1.014.000 

3.008.000 
j 196,837,000 

Kronor 

390.194.000 
189,l.’i0,000 

90.146.000 

64.859.000 

37.742.000 

33.882.000 

89.729.000 
37 949,000 
20,371 000 

41.440.000 

38.807.000 

172.647.000 

14.644.000 

21.006.000 
28,889,000 

148.518.000 

Total . . 

■1,424, 490, 413|l, 260, 958, 598 

' 1 

1,446,419,544 

1 

1,359,810,499 

1,489,808,000 

1,419,518,000 


The following table shows (according to the Board of Trade Returns) the 
chief articles of import and export in the trade of the United Kingdom and 
Sweden for 2 years. 
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Imports 

1926 I 1926 

1 £X})OTts 

192^ * 

1920 

Sawn wood and timber 
Iron, pig . 

„ bar . 

Steel ingots, Ac. 

Butter 

Iron ore . 

Packing paper . 

Wood pulp . 

£ £ 
4,379,626 4,017,001 
Srt,i60 138,50: 
137,180 96,626 

259,^49 415 321 

SI 3,823 1,327,190 
622,915 2S^6^5 

1.963,46' l,739,rt94 
8.688,331 3,844,444 

' Coal .... 

' Coke 

Cotton piece goods . 
Machinery 
! Woollens . 

! Iron and steel . 

1 Leather . 
i Tin . 

2,39^6dS 

372,^46 
1,049,388 
412,422 
314,0 8 
567.443 
130,317 
209,743 

£ 

669,694 
06.116 
010 025 
423,901 
26n,006 
373,726 
121 654 
280,988 


Total trade between Sweden and U.K. (in thousands of pounds) for 
5 years (Board of Trade Returns) : — 


- 1 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 j 

1927 

Imports from isweden to U K . 
Exports to Sweden from UK.. 

21,650 

13,798 

22 506 
13,809 

21,427 

11,676 

21,425 

S,0-i2 

25,264 

9(54 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The Swedish mercantile marine engaged both in the home and foreign 
trade on January 1, 1927, was as follows — 



Sailing 1 

Steam and Motor 

Total 

January 1, 1927 

No. 

Gross 

Tonnage 

No. 

Gross 

Tonnage 

No. 

Gross 

Tonnage 

20/200 tons 

200/2,000 „ ... 
2,000 ,, and above 

1,082 

68 

2 

77,756 

21,952 

4,249 

662 

6 0 
170 ! 

61,001 

591,521 

683,989 

1,644 

718 

172 

188,757 

618,473 

688,238 

Total Jan. 1, 1927 . 

1,152 

103,957 

1,382 

1,336,511 

2,534 

1,440.468 


The port of Gbteborg had the largest tonnage in the beginning of 1927, 
namely, 289 vessels of 520,624 gross tons ; and next to it came Stockholm, 
possessing 374 vessels of a total burthen of 381,442 gross tons. 

Vessels entered from and cleared for foreign countries, with cargoes and in 
ballast, in 1926, as follows : — 


1926 

With Cargoes | 

In Ballast 

Total 

No. 

Net 

Tonnage 

No. 

Net 

Tonnage 

1 No. 

Net 

Tonnage 

Entered : 

Swedish .... 
Foreign .... 

10,289 

10,021 

5,533,667 

4,793,199 

4,584 

3,682 

3,330,041 

1,889,908 

14,823 

13,703 

6,863,708 

6,683,107 

Total entered 

Cleared : 

Swedish .... 
Foreign .... 

20,810 

10,826.866 

8,216 

8,219,949 

28,626 

13.546,815 

11,947 

10.475 

5 880,525 
5,682 840 

3,062 

3,242 

1,006,602 1 
l,Oi9,506 

16 009 
13,717 

6,942,127 

6.782,346 

Total cleared 

22,422 

1 1,569,365 

6,304 

2,105,108 

28.726 

13,n74,473 

Total entered & cleared 1926 

42,782 

21.896 23 1 

14,520 

5.325,057 

57 252 

27.221.288 


Internal Communications. 

At the end of 1926 the total length of railways in Sweden was 16,079 
kilometres, of which 6,065 kilometres belonged to the State. The receipts of 
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the State »iiways in 1926 were 191 million kronor, and expenses 158 million 
kronor. Tke total cost of construction for the State railways to the end 
of 1926 tns 1,063 million kronor, and for private railways, 751 million 
kronor. The total number of passengers on the State railways was, in 1925, 
27,660,000, and in 1926, 27,922,000 ; weight of goods, 16,331,000, and 

16.568.000 tons; private railways, 38,078,000 passengers, in 1925, and 

37.940.000 in 1926 ; goods 21,772,000 tons and 21,175.000 tons. The line 
between LuleS and Riksgransen (the Lapland iron ore line) is run by 
electric power, as is also, since summer, 1926, the line between Goteborg and 
Stockholm. 

The length of the wires of the telegraph at the end of 1926 was 79,042 
km., 34,308 km. of which belonged to the railways. The wires of the 
State telephone had a length of 817,398 km., the wires of the private 
telephone Unes a length of only 11,775 km. The number of taxed telegraph 
messages sent in the year 1926 was 6,427,060, including 1,238,940 in transit. 
In 1926 there were 450,646 instruments (in Stockholm 119,067) employed 
in the telephone service, including only 6,774 private telephones. 

The Swedish Post Office carried 698,786,910 letters, post-cards, journals, 
&c., in the year 1926. The number of post-offices at the end of the year was 
3,778. The total receipts of the Post Office in 1926 amounted to 67,130,019 
kronor, and the total expenditure to 54,686,655 kronor. 


Banking and Credit. 

The Riksbank, or National Bank of Sweden, belongs entirely to the State 
and is managed by directors elected for thi*ee years by the Diet, except one, 
the president, who is designated by the King. It is a hank of exchange to 
regulate financial relations with foreign countries ; it accepts deposits of money, 
and on sufficient security it lends money for purposes in which there is no 
specTilative element. The Bank is under the guarantee of the Diet, its capital 
and reserve capital are fixed by its constitution, and its note circulation is 
limited by the value of its metallic stock and its assets in current accounts 
at home and abroad ; but its actual circulation is kept far within this limit. 

There are 9 conjointly responsible private banks and 20 joint-stock banks 
(December 1927). Since December 31, 1903, only the Riksbank has the 
right to issue notes. 

The following table gives statistics of the National Bank, and private 
banks (joint-stock banks included) in Sweden for December 31,1927 (18*16 
kronor = IL) ; — 


Assets 

The Riksbank 

Other Banks 

Total 

Beal estate and furniture . 

Cash* 

Rills, etc., payable at sight 

and Government secorities 

Shares 

Claims on Swedish hanks . 

Claims on Foreign bonks , 

Bills payable in Sweden 

Bills payable Abroad . . , , 

Outstanding loans .... 
Cash credits and overdrawn current 

accounts 

Sundries 

Kronor 

238,713,621 

25,778,805 

117,817,988 

72,309,187 

217,522,409 

86.682,842 

128,647,865 

2,070,855 

2,382,289 

Kronor 

86,771,357 

88,963,475 

33,579,742 

292.319.643 
• 188,887,005 

89,824,330 

267.041.643 
923,304,009 

63,672,625 

2,418,628,510 

702,637,873 

269,619,050 

Kronor 

86,771,867 

817,677,096 

59,368,047 

409,637,631 

133,887,005 

89,824,330 

339,350,830 

1,140,826,418 

140,854,867 

2,547,271.876 

704,603,728 

271,851,339 

Total .... 

. 

1 886,374,861 

5,855,044,062 

6,241,418,923 


» BflvOT, and for the private hanks notes of the Rikshank, etc. (Gold in coin 
and hnllion ; Riksbank 230,108,179; other banks 736,827 ; total 280,906,006 kronor.) 
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Liabilities 

The Riksbank 

Other Banks 

Total 

Original subscribed capital 

Other funds 

Notes in circulation .... 
Bank post bills in circulation . 
Current accounts .... 

Deposit accounts ..... 
Deposit on savings bank accounts 
Liabilities to Swedish banks 

Liabilities to Foreign banks 

Loans raised 

Sundries 

Kronor 

60,000,000 

12,500,000 

526,236,406 

1,826,967 

267,595,020 

800 

622,112 

27,594,060 

Kronor 

612,607,050 

297,832,662 

77,748,539 

6/8,446,465 

2,088,340,028 

722,179,700 

185,993,165 

143,823,804 

291,791,056 

861,281,693 

Kronor 
662,607,060 
310,332,562 
626,236,406 
79,676,606 
946,041,485 
i 2,083,340,328 
722,179,700 
185,993,166 
144,445,916 
291,791,056 
888,876,749 

Total 

886,374,861 

5,365,044,062 

6,241,418,923 


TKe savings-banks statistics (exclusive of Post Office) are as follows ; — 


- 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1920 » 

Number of depositors at end of year 
Deposits at end of year, kronor 
Capital and reserve fund, kronor . 

2,392,809‘ 

2,858,937.233 

145,360,342 

2,430,066 

2,899,478,179 

150,793,484 

2,497,449 

[2,488,688,589 

169,414,116 

2,693,406 

2,620,942,234 

182,927,387 


^ Provisional. 


At the end of 1926 tbe Post Office Savings Bank had 786,907 depositors 
and 189,640,883 kronor of deposits, and at the end of 1927 deposits of 
205,568,433 kronor. 

The Private and Joint-Stock Banks also act as Savings Banks. Their 
statistics of depositors and deposits are as follows : — 


- 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Number of depositors at end of year 

2,017,863 

2,024,346 

1,992.320 

1,986,647 

Deposits at end of year, kronor 

787,182,004 

779,876,220 

764,453,015 

722,179,700 


Money, Weig^hts, and Measures. 

By a treaty signed May 27, 1873, with additional treaty of October 16, 
1875, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark adopted the same monetary system. 
Since then the small money circulated in all the said countries. In 1924, 
when the money of the neighbouring countries became depreciated, it was 
found necessary to cease taking the Danish and Norwegian small coins as 
legal payment in Sweden. By a treaty still in force each of the three 
countries withdrew their own money from the other countries. 

The Swedish Krona, of 100 ore, is of the value of Is. IJd., or about 
18 kronor 16 ore to the pound sterling. 

The gold 20-kronor piece weighs 8 *960572 grammes, *900 fine, containing 
8*0645 grammes of fine gold, and the silver krona weighs 7*6 grammes, *800 
fine, containing 6 grammes of fine silver. Iron coins were issued in 
1917, 1918, and 1919 ; nickel coins from 1920. 

^ The standard of value is gold. Gold coins, however, practically do not 
exist as a currency. National Bank notes for 5, 10, 50, 100, and 1000 kronor 
are legal means of payment, and the Bank is bound to exchange them for 
gold on presentation. 

The metric system of weights and measures is obligatory. 
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* Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Sweden in Great Britain. 

Eihwy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary , — Baron E. K. 
Palmstierna, G.C.V.O. (appointed November, 1920). 

OomtiscUor , — Rnroii E. (xyllenstierna. 

Seerita.ry,^^. \i B de Ribbing. 

Attae^L — A. N. 0. K. Siable 

Military Attachi. — I dent. -Colonel A. R. de ITggla. 

Naval Attachi. — Baron L. M. Beck-Friis. 

Air Attach 4,— 0^ A, E Mossberg, C. B E. 

Meprcsentative of Press Department, — E. Siindstrom. 

Ayricidtural Aitache.—'M., \V. F. de Waehenfelt. 

Oonml-General in London . — E G Sahlin. 

There are Consular representatives at the following places : — Aberdeen, 
Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, Cardiff, Cork, Dublin, Dundee, 
Glasgow, Hartlepool, Hull, Leith, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, 
Plymouth, Portsmouth, Sheffield, Southampton, Sunderland, and many 
other places. 

2. Of Great Britain in Sweden. 

Envov and MinUter. — Sir J. C. T. Vaughan, K.C.M.G., M.V.O. (ap- 
pointed D^'cember 4, 1927). 

Fiist Secretary. — J. L. Dodds- 

NavaL A— Commander 6. S. F. Nash, D.S.O., R.N. (lives in Berlin). 

Mtliiary Attachi. ^0. J. B. Daubny (lives in Brussels). 

Oom7nercial Secretary. — W. Peters, C.M.G, 

Comnbl at Stockhohn.-^M., A. B. Denton-Thompson, 

There are also Consular representatives at Gavle, Halsingborg, Kalmar, 
Luled, Malmb, Norrkoping, Sundsvall, Sdderhamn, Yisby, &c. 

Eeferences concerning Sweden. 

1. Official Publications. 


SUtistifik irsbok for Sverige (Animaire statistique de la Su6de), Utgiven av Kuncl. 
Statistisfca CentnilbAj&n. Annual. (First Year 1914 ) Storkbolm. 

Bidrag till avenges olflciella statistik See Statesman’s Year-Book for 1915. The 
series ‘Bidrag’ ends with t'-e >ear 1911 (except the publications with the letter U, 
winch ends with the yeai 1917. It has beeo rej'lsced by the new series, ‘ Svenges officiella 
statistik,* mentionwd below). Stoekt-olm, 1867-1921. 

^betsstatisUk. atockholiu, 1899-1911. Replaced by the Social Statistics of the now 
Sena'S, inentioned below. 


Sverlges officiella statistik. (Reports on Population, Agriculture, Mining, Industry. 
Coiumerce and Naviuatioii, Social Statistifs, &c.) Stockholm, 1912-1928 

Statisttska meddelanden. ^tockholm, 1912-1928. Including Occasional Statistical 

Monthly Trade Statistics (c), Railway 
Statistical Returns (d), Banking Keiurns (e), Social Returns (f). 

Ro^ersieUa n^ddelanden, utgivna av K. Komuierskollegium. Stockholm, 1914.28. 

Sonimerskollegii afdelning fdr arbetsstatistlk. Stockholm, 
nwSela^en^ series fj^‘ Soeiala meddelanden, utgivna av Socialstyrelsen (^Statistiska 

,p,Ar8})okf6r Sverigeskommuner. Utgiven avKungl. Statistlska Centralbyrdn. Annual. 

«toc^nlm. (For distribution, as a rule, only within Scandinavia ) 
Starirttisb tidsknft, utgiven av K.angl. Statistiska Central by lin. Stockholm, 1862-1918. 
vmj.es nksbank. Published by the Bank of Sweden. Annual. (First issue, 1908.) 


av AkSimt efterEpngl.Maje.tktsn&digsteBrordnanaa 

antoiSr^ assistancs or pnWio 

Sweden, Historical and Statistical Handbook, issued by order of the 
Swedish Government. 2 vols. Stockholm, 1914. / * 

Department of Overseas Trade Report, Annual Series. London. 
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2. Non-Offioial Publications. 

Swedisli Export. Published by the General Export Association of SwetJ^n. Stock- 
holm (Monthly) 

liS an6d<* industrielle pt I’exporration. Stockholm, 1920. 

Ahleniwt (K.) and Sjogren (<).), Svenge, geografisk, topograflsk, statistisk beskrifnlng. 
Parts 1-6. Stock! lolm, 1908-24. 

Arn^feem(P.), Schwedeu. Gotha, 1917. 

li^brinl' (Gustav), Ein Such Uber Schweden. Stockholm, 1926. 

Pacdefccr' a Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. lOtb cd. Leipzig, 1912. 

Bain (R. N.), Gnstavns III. and his Contemporaries 2 vols. London, 1894.— 
Charles XII and the Collapse of the Swedish Empire in ‘ Heroes of the Nations ’ series. 
London, 1895. -Scandinavia A Political Historj of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
(1515-1900). Cambridge, 1905. 

Barnes (W.), Things Seen in Sweden. London, 1915. 

Cousaange (J. de), La Scandinavie. Paris, 1914. 

Drachmann (P) and Weatergaard (H.), The Industrial Development and Commercial 
Policy of the Three Scandinavian Countries London, 1915. 

Dahl eras (0. G.), Expos6 de I’lndustrie mlniere et m6tallurgique de la SuMe. 
Stockholm , 1906. 

Fahlbeck (P.), Constitution SuMoise et le Parlementarisme Moderne. Paris, 1906. 

Flaeh (W.), Dannfeli (H. J.) and Sundbdrg (G.), Sveriges Jordbruk (L’ Agriculture de 
la Suede au Commencement du XX®™' Siecle). Polio. Uppsala, 1909, (Statistical Atlas.) 

Heathcote (\k), Sweden. Loud -n, 1^27. 

Reekachtr (Eli P., and others), Bi lrag till Sver ges ekonomiska och somala historia 
under och after varld^kriger.. Pajt-« 1-2. Stockli**lni, 1926 

Hddebrand (E.), and others, Sveriges histona intill tj'ugonde seklet Stockholm. 
1903-10. 

Hildebrand (E.), and Stavenow (L.), Sveriges histona till v^ra dagar. Parts 1-2, 4- 
14. Sb*ckholm, 1 921-27. 

Kennedy (E, B.) Ttiirtv Reasons in Scandinavia. London, 1908. 

Kci'p (H.), Landesknnde von Skandinavia und Finland. 2 vols. 2ad ed Berlin, 1925, 

Key (H.). La vie ^conomiqiie de la 8u6de Pari.**, 1918. 

EjelUn (R.), Schweden. Eine politiache Monoiiraphie. German edition. Munich, 1918, 

Leaeh (H. G.), Scandinavia ^>f the Scandinavians London, 1915 

Lundhorg (H.) and Linders (J. P.), The Racia* Cnaracters of the Swedish Nati *n. (The 
State Institute for Race Biology ) Uppsula, 1926. Distrib by G. B. Stechert & Co., 2, 
Star Yard, Oaieystreet, London, W 0. 

Niemann (Walter), Das Nordiandbuch. Bine EinfUhrung in die gesamte nordische 
Naturund Koltur, Berlin, 1909. 

Belief er (Clii.), Les Etats Scandinave'i de 1815 k 1847: de 1848 k 1870; de 1870 & nos 
jours. Vols. X., XI , and XII. of Histoire Gen^rale. Paris, 1898-99. 

Stefansaon (.1.), Denmark and Sweden (Story of the Nations). London, 1916. 

Sffiveni (J. W. B.), Unknown Sweden London 1925. 

Sundbftrg (G ), AnerqiiR statistiqneH intematin 'anx 11« annee. Stockholm, 1908, 

Sundi arg (Q,), Bevolkerungssta istik S* hweden- 1750-1900. Stockholm, 1907. 

Wbyie(F.), A Wayfarer in Sweden. London, 1926. 


SWITZERLAND. 

(Schweiz. — Suisse. — Svizzera. ) 

Constitution and Government. 

I. Central. 

On August 1, 1291, the men of Uri, Schwyz, and Lower Unterwalden 
entered into a defensive League. In 13.^3 the League included eight 
members, and in 1613 thirteen. Various allied ami subject territories 
were acquired either by single cantons or by several in common, and in 
1648 the Lea^e became formally iinlependent of the Holy Roman Empire, 
but no addition was made to the number of cantons till 1798. In that 
year, under the influence of France, the unified Helvetic Republic was 
formed. This failed to satisfy the Swiss, and in 1803 Napoleon Bonaparte, 
in the Act of Mediation, gave a new constitution and out of the lands 
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foimerly allied or subject increased the number of cantons to nineteen. 
In 1815 Jbhe perpetual neutrality of Switzerland and the ^ inviolability 
of her territory were guaranteed by Austria, Great Britain, Portugal, 
Prussia, and Russia and the Federal Pact which had been drawn up 
at Zurich, and which included three new cantons, was accepted by the 
Congress of Vienna. The Pact remained in force till 1848, when a new 
constitution, prepared without foreign interference, was accepted by general 
consent This, in turn, was, on May 29, 1874, superseded by the constitution 
which is now in force. 

The constitution of the Swiss Confederation may be revised either 
in the ordinary forms of Federal legislation with compulsory referendum, 
or by direct popular vote {popular initiatim) a majority both of the 
citizens voting and of the cantons being required, and ^e latter method 
may he adopted on the demand of 60,000 cifeens with the right to 
vote. The Federal Government (f.6., the Parliament and the Pederal 
Council) is supreme in matters of peace, war, and treaties ; it regulates 
the army, the railway, postal and telegraph systems, the coining of money, 
the issue and repayment of bank notes, and the weights and measures 
of the Republic. The Federal Parliament legislates on matters of copyright, 
bankruptcy, patents, sanitary police in dangerous epidemics, and it may 
create and subsidise, besides the Polytechnic School at Zurich, a Federal 
University and other educational institutions. There has also been en- 
trusted to it the authority to decide concerning public works for the 
whole or great part of Switzerland, such as those relating to rivers, 
forests, and the construction of railways. 

The supreme legislative authority is vested in a parliament of two 
chambers, a ‘Standerat,* or ConncR of States, and a ‘Nationalrat,* or 
National Council. The first is composed of forty-four members, chosen 
and paid by the twenty-two cantons of the Confederationj two for each 
canton. Their remuneration depends on the wealth and liberality of the 
cantons, the average being about 20 francs per day ; representatives from the 
canton of Geneva receive 30 francs, from Uri and from Unterwalden 15 
francs per day. The mode of their election and the term of membership 
depend entirely on the canton. Three of the cantons are politically divided 
— Basel into Stadt and Land ; Appenzell into Ausser Rhoden and Inner 
Rhodon ; and Unterwald into Obwald and Nidwald. Each of these parts of 
cantons sends one member to the State Council, so that there are two mem- 
bers to the divided as well as to the undivided cantons. The ‘ Nationalrat ’ 
consists (according to the Census of 1920) of 198 re|»resentatives of the Swiss 
people, chosen in direct election, at the rate of one deputy for every 20, 000 
souls. The members are paid from Federal funds at the rate of 25 francs 
for each day on^ which they are present, with travelliug expenses, at tho 
rate of 20 centimes ]^r kilometre, to and from the capital. Members 
employed on commissions receive additional pay at the same rate. On 
the basis of the general census 1920, the cantons are represented in 
the National Council as follows : — 


Canton 

Number of 
Bepresen- 
tatives 

Qui 

Canton 

Number of 
Represen- 
tatives 

Zurich (Zurich) 

27 

Schwyz .... 

3 

Bern (Berne) . 

34 

Unterwald — ^Upper and 


Luzern (Lucerne) 

9 

Lower . . . . ! 

2 

Uri 

1 

Glarus (Glaris) 
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Canton 

Number of 
Represen- 
tatives 

Canton ® 

Number of 
Represen- 
tatives 

Zug (Zoug) 

2 

Aargau (Argovie) 

12 

Fribourg (Freiburg) . 

7 

Thurgau (Thurgovie) 

7 

Solothurn (Soleure) . 

7 

Ticino (Tessin) 

8 

Basel (B^le) — town and 


Yand (Waadt) . 

16 

country 

11 

Valais (Wallis) 

6 

Schaffhausen (Schaffhouse) 

8 

Neuchdtel (Neuenburg) . 

7 

AppenzeU — Exterior and 
Interior 

4 

Geneve (Genf) . 

9 

St. Gallen (St. Gall) 
Graubiinden (Grisons) 

15 

6 

Total . 

198 


At the elections held on October 24-25, 1925, the following parties were 
retnmed : — Radicals, 59 ; Catholics, 42 ; Social Democrats, 49 ; Agrarians, 
31 ; Liberal Conservatives, 7 ; other parties, 10. 

A general election of representatives takes place by ballot every three 
years. Every citizen of the Republic who has entered on his twenty- 
first year is entitled to a vote ; and any voter, not a clergyman, may be 
elected a deputy. Both chambers united are called the ‘ Bundes-Versamm- 
lung,’ or Federal Assembly, and as such represent the supreme government 
of the Republic. Laws passed by the Federal Assembly may be vetoed 
by the popular voice, which means in effect that 30,000 citizens or eight 
cantons may demand that the law in question should be submitted to the 
direct vote of the nation, which can only say *Yes* or ‘No.’ For the 
decision of the question submitted a majority both of the cantons and 
of the voters is required. This principle, called the referendiom, is 
frequently acted on. 

The chief executive authority is deputed to a * Bundesrat,’ or Federal 
Council, consisting of seven members, elected for three years by the 
Federal Assembly. The members of this council must not hold any other 
office in the Confederation or cantons, nor engage in any calling or 
business. In the Federal Parliament legislation may be introduced either 
by a member, or by either House, or by the Federal Council (but not by the 

n le). Every citizen who has a vote for the National Council is eligible 
ecoming a member of the executive. 

The President of the Confederation and the Vice-President of the Federal 
Council are the first magistrates of the Confederation. Both are elected by the 
Federal Assembly in joint session of the National and State councils for the 
term of one year, January 1 to December 81, and are not re-eligible to the 
same offices till after the expiration of another year. The Vice-President, 
however, may be, and usually is, elected to succeed the outgoing President, 
President of the Confederation for 1928. — Edmund SchuUhess (Argovie). 
Vice-President of the Federal Cmndl for 1927. — Dr. Robert Haab 
(Zurich). 

The seven members of the Federal Connoil — each of whom has a salary of 
1,000?. per annnm, while the President has 1,080?. — act as ministers, or chiefs 
of the seven administrative departments of the Republic. These departments 
are : — 1. Foreign Affairs. 2. Interior. 3, Justice and Police. 4. Military. 
6. Finance and Customs. 6. Agriculture and Industry (Economie publique). 
7. Posts and Railways. The city of Bern is the seat of. the Federal Council 
and the central administrative anthorities, 
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IL Local Government, 

Each df the cantons and demi-cantons of Switzerland is sovereign, so 
far as its independence and legislative powers are not restricted by the federal 
constitution ; each has its local government, different in its organisation in 
most instances, but all based on the principle of absolute sovereignty of the 
people. In a few of the smallest cantons the people exercise their powers 
direct, without the intervention of any parliamentary machinery, all male 
citizens of full age assembling together in the open air, at stated periods, 
making laws anti appointing their administrators. Such assemblies, known as the 
Landsgemeinden, exist in Appenzell, Glarus, Unterwald, and Uri. In all the 
larger cantons there is a body chosen by universal suffrage, usually called der 
Grosse Rath, or Cantons Rath, which exercises all the functions of the 
Landsgemeinden. In all the cantonal constitutions, however, except those 
of the cantons which have a Landsgemeinde, the referendum has a place 
By thi*- principle, where it is most fully developed, as in Zurich, all laws and 
concordats, or agreements with other cantons, and the chief matters of 
finance, as well as all revision of the constitution, must be submitted to the 
popular vote. In all the cantons, the popndar initiative for const! tut 'onal 
affairs, well as for legislation, has been intro<luced, except in [..ucerne, 
wher*^ the 7nitiative exisis onlv for consdrutiorial affairs. The members of 
the • an tonal councils, as well as most ot tJie magistrates, are eithei honorary 
servants of their fellow-citizens, or receive a merely nominal salary. In most 
cantons there are districts (Amtshezirke) consisting ot a number of communes 
grouped together, each district having a Prefect (Regierungstatt halter) repre- 
senting the cantonal government. In the larger communes, for local affairs, 
there is an Assembly (legislative) and a Council (executive) with a president, 
maire or S 3 mdic, and not less than 4 other members. In the smaller com- 
munes there is a council only, with its proper officials. 

Area and Population. 

I. Progress and Present Condition. 

Area and population, according to the census held on December 1, 1920, 
and the estimated population on December 1, 1926, are shown in the follow- 
ing table. The cantons are given in the official ^rder, and the year of the 
entrance of each into the league or confederation is stated : — 




Population 

Pop, 

Canton 

Area ; 
aq. mUes 

Dpc. 1 1920 
(census) 

•ec. 1, 1926 
estimated) 

per square 
mUe, 1920 

Zurich (Zurich) (1361) 

667 

538,602 

648,800 

823 

Bern (Berne) (1353) . 

2,657 

674,894 

696,400 

254 

Lnzern (Lucerne) (1832) . 

576 

177,073 

183,600 

306 

Uri (12911 , . . , 

416 

23,973 


58 

Schwyz (1291) .... 

348 

59,781 


170 

Obwadden (Obwald) (1291) 

189 

17,567 

18,150 

96 

Nidwalden (hfidwald) (1291) . 

106 

13,956 

14,400 

125 

Glarus (Glaris) (1362) 

264 

33,834 

34,200 

127 

Zug (Zoug) (1852) . 

92 

31,569 

33,100 

843 

Fribourg (Freiburg) (1481) 

644 

143,065 

148,000 

222 

Solothum (Soleure) (1481) 

306 

180,617 

188,600 

433 

Basel-Stadt (BSle-V.) (1501) . 

14 

140,708 

146,450 

10,050 

Basel-Laud (BSle-O.) (1601) . 

168 

82,390 

86,400 

605 
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Canton 

Area: 
sq. miles 

Population 

Pop. 

per square 
mile, 1920 

Dec. 1,1920 
(census) 

Dec. 1,1926 
(estimated) 

Schaffhausen (Schaffhouse) (1501) 

114 

50,428 

51,850 

442 

Appenzell A.-Rh. (Ext.) (1513) 

93 

56,854 

66,250 

548 

Appenzell I.-Rh. (Int.) (1513) . 

72 

14,614 

14,600 

240 

St. Gallen (St. Gall) (1803) 

785 

295,543 

298,400 

379 

Graubiinden (Grisons) (1803) 

2,746 

119,854 

122,200 

43 

Aargau (Argovie) (1803) . 

548 

240,776 

249,100 

444 

Thurgau (Thurgovie) (1803) 

386 

135,933 

139,100 

357 

Ticino (Tessin) (1803) 

1,085 

152,256 

152,500 

189 

Yand (Waadt) (1803) 

1,238 

317,498 

320,700 

255 

Yalais (Wallis) (1815) 

2,020 

128,246 

134,200 

63 

Neuch^tel (Nenenburg) (1815) . 

305 

131,349 

125,750 

421 

Genfeve (Genf) (1816) 

108 

171,000 

162,700 

1,583 

Total 1 

15,940^ 

3.880,320 

3,969,000 

243 


The German language is spoken by the majority of inhabitants in 19 of the 
25 cantons, the French in five (Fribourg, Yaud, Yalais, NeuehS.tel and Gen&r#*), 
the Italian in one (Ticino), In 1920, 2,750,622 spoke German, 824,320 
French, 238,544 Italian, 42,940 Romanscb, and 23,894 other languages. 

The number of foreigners resident in Switzerland in 1920 was 402,385. 

11. Movement of Population. 


Years 

Total Births 

Stillbirths 

Marriages 

Deaths and 
StiUbirths 

Surplus of Births 
over Deaths 

1922 

78,530 

2,246 

30,063 

52,538 

25,998 

1928 

77,694 

2,148 

29,561 

.48,126 

29,560 

1924 

75,564 

2,056 

28,510 

51.048 

24,520 

1925 

74,509 

1,989 

28,110 

49,816 

24,693 

1926 ’ 

78,968 

1,845 

28.079 

1 48,297 

25,666 


In 1926 the illegitimate births numbered 2,844. The number of divorces 
was 2,216 in 1926. 

The number of emigrants in five years was ; 1922, 5,787 ; 1923, 8,006 ; 
1924, 4,140 ; 1925, 4,334; 1926, 4,947. 

III. Peinoipal Towns. 

In 1926 the estimated population of the principal towns was as follows : — 
Zurich, 210,720 ; B^le, 139,560 ; Geneva, 126,000 ; Bern, 107,960 ; 
Lausanne, 74,250 ; St. Gallon, 66,650 ; Winterthur, 51,950 ; Luzern, 45,900 ; 
Biel, 36,100; La Chaux-de-Fonds, 35,950; Neuch&tel, 22,050; Fribourg, 
20,800; Schaffhausen, 20,800 ; Thun, 18,360; Montreux, 18,260; Chur, 
16,250; Herisan, 15,200; Lugano, 13,950; Solothurn, 13,650 ; Yevey, 
12,550; Olten, 12,400; Le Lode, 12,150; Bellinzona, 11,800; Aarau, 
11,600; Rorschach, 11,250. 


Eeligion. 

There is complete and absolute liberty of conscience and of creed. No 
one is bound to pay taxes specially appropriated to defraying the expenses 
of a creed to which he does not belong. No bishoprics can be created on 
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Swiss ten?toTy without the approbation of the Confederation, The order 
of Jesuits and its affiliated societies cannot be received in any part of 
Switzerland! ; all functions clerical and scholastic are forbidden to its 
members, and the interdiction can be extended to any other religions orders 
whose action is dangerous to the State, or interferes with the peace of different 
creeds. The foundation of new convents or religious orders is forbidden. 

According to the census of December 1, 1920, the number of Protestants 
amounted to 2,230,597 (57 per cent, of the population), of Roman Catholics 
to 1,585,311 (41 per cent.), and of Jews to 20,979 (0‘5 per cent). 
Protestants axe in a majority in twelve of the cantons, and Catholics in 
ten. Of the more populous cantons, Zurich, Bern, Vaud, Neuchdtel, and 
Basel (town and land) are mainly Protestant, while Lnzem, Fribourg, Ticino, 
Valais and the Forest Cantons are mainly (^latholic. The Roman Catholic 
priests are much more numerous than the Protestant clergy, the former 
comprising more than 6,000 regular and secular priests. They are under 
five bishops, viz., of Basel and Lugano (resident at Solothurn), Chur, St. 
Gallen, Lausanne and Geneva (resident at Freiburg), and Sitten (Sion), all of 
them immediately subject^ to the Holy See. The government of the 
Protestant Church, Calvin istic in doctrine and Presbyterian in form, is under 
the supervision of the magistrates of the various cantons, to whom is also 
entrusted, in the Protestant districts, the superintendence of public instruction. 

Instruction. 

In the educational administration of Switzerland there is no centralization. 
Before the year 1848 most of the cantons had organised a system of primary 
schools, and since that year elementary education has steadily advanced. In 
1874 it was made obligatory (the school age varying in the d&erent cantons), 
and placed under the civil authority. In some cantons the cost falls almost 
entirely on the communes, in others it is divided between the canton and com- 
munes. In all the cantons primary instruction is free. In the north-eastern 
cantons, where the inhabitants are mostly Protestant, the proportion of the 
school-aitending children to the whole population is as one to five ; while in the 
half-Protestant and haJf-Roman Catholic cantons it is as one to seven ; and in 
the entirely Roman Catholic cantons as one to nine. The comptdsory law has 
hitherto not always been enforced in the Roman Catholic cantons, but is rigidly 
carried out in those where the Protestants form the majority of inhahitants. 
In every district there are primary schools, and secondary schools for youths 
of from twelve to fifteen. 

The following are the statistics of the various classes of educational 
institutions for 1925-26 primary schools 4,407, with 17,128 teachers 
(8,859 men and 8,769 women), and 491,289 pupils (247,878 boys and 
243,911 girls) ; the 699 seconda:^ schools had 25,369 boys and 24,413 girls, 
with 1,776 men and 636 women teachers ; 111 lower middle schools had 
9,446 boys and 5,348 mrls with 698 men and 68 women teachers. There 
are also cantonal schools, gymnasia, higher schools for girls, complementary 
seboo^, teachers’ seminari^, commercial and administrative schools, trade 
sch^ls, art schools, technical schools, schools for the instruction of girls 
in' domestio economy and other subjects ; agricultural schools, schools for 
noruculture, for viticulture, for arboriculture, and for dairy management. 
There are dso institutions for the blind, the deaf and dumb, and the feeble- 
minded. In 1926 the Federation spent on primary education 2,465,436 
francs. 

There are seven universities in Switzerland. These universities are 
organised on the model of those of Germany, governed by a rector and a 
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senate, and divided into four ‘faculties’ of theology, jurisprudence, philo- 
sophy, and medicine. There is a Polytechnic School, maintained by the 
Federal Government, at Zurich, with 1,443 matriculated students in 1925-26, 
The academy of ]SreuchS,tel was transformed into a university in May, 1909, 
hut without the faculty of medicine. The following table shows the year of 
foundation of each university, the number of teaching staff and of 
matriculated students in the various branches of study in each of the seven 
universities in the winter of 1926-27 : — 



Theology 

Law 

Medicine 

Philosophy 
and Science 

Total 

Teaching 

Staff 

1926-26 

Basel (1460) . 

32 

123 

409 

569 

1,133 

164 

Zurich (1882) . 

64 

539 

605 

483 

1,591 

188 

Bern (1834) . 

38 

549 

357 

440 

1,384 

181 

Geneve (15501 & 18732) 

29 

293 

241 

269 

832 

176 

Lausanne (15371 & 18902) 

22 

211 

126 

354 

718 

136 

Fnbourg (1889) 
Neuehatel (18661 <Ss 1909)2 

259 

156 



210 

624 

78 

17 

106 

— 1 

126 

249 

64 


1 As an Academy. 2 a University. 


These numbers are exclusive of ‘visitors,* but inclusive of 910 women 
students. 

A University Institute for International Studies was opened at Geneva 
in October, 1927. 


Justice aud Crime. 

The ‘Bundes-Gericht,’ or Federal Tribunal, which sits at Lausanne, con- 
sists of 24 members, with 9 supplementary judges, appointed by the 
Federal Assembly for six years and are eligible for re-election ; the President 
and Vice-President, as such, for two years and cannot be re-elected. 
The President has a salary of 22,000 francs a year, and the other 
members 20,000 francs. The Tribunal has three sections, to each of 
which is assigned the trial of suits in accordance with regulations framed by 
the Tribunal itself. It has original and final jurisdiction in suits between the 
Confederation and cantons ; between cantons and cantons ; between the Con- 
federation or cantons and corporations or individuals, the value in dispute 
being not less than 3,000 francs ; between parties who refer their case to it, 
the value in dispute being at least 3,000 francs ; and also in such suits as the 
constitution or legislation of cantons places within its authority. There are 
also many classes of railway suits which it is called on to decide. It is a 
Court of Appeal against decisions of other Federal authorities, and of can- 
tonal authorities applying Federal laws. The Tribunal also tries persons 
accused of treason or other offences against the Confederation. For this pur- 
pose it is divided into four chambers : the Chamber of Accusation, the 
Criminal Chamber (Cour d’ Assises), the Federal Penal Court, and the Court of 
Cassation, ^ The jurors who serve in the Assize Courts are elected by the people, 
and are paid ten francs a day when serving. 

Each canton has its own judicial system for ordinary civil and criminal 
trials. 

On December 31, 1926, the prison population of Switzerland consisted 
of 3,737, of whom 387 were women. 

Capital punishment exists in Appenzell-I.-Rh., Obwalden, Uri, Schwyz, 
Zug, St. Gallen, Luzern, Valais, Schaffhausen, and Fribourg. 
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• Social Insurance. 

Tbe Swijw Federal Insui’ance Law (insurance against illness and accident), as passed 
bv both Chambers on June 13, 1911, was accepted by the electors of the Republic 
wHh a small majority. The total number of votes cast was 529,001, of which 287,583 
were for and 241,413 against the meastiie. 

All Swiss citizens are entitled to insurance against illness, and foreigners also may 
be admitted to the benefits of the law. Compulsory insurance against illness does not 
exist as vet, but cantons and communities are entitled under the act to declare obligatory 
insurance for certain classes or, in general, to establish public benefit (sick fund) 
associations, and to make emiiloyers responsible for the payment of the premiums of 
their employees. 

Insurance against accident is compulsory for all officials, employees, and workmen 
of all the factories, trades, &c., which are under the Federal liability law. Every person 
above the age of 14 can insure voluntarily at the Federal insurance administration (or 
at any insurance corporation). The Swiss Accident Insurance Institution commenced 
operations onApril 1, 1918. In 1925 the 1,017 societies insuring against illness had 1,100,716 
members. 


Finance, 

The eatire proceeds of the Federal alcohol monopoly (estimated at 
6,547,000 francs in 1928) are divided among the cantons, and they have to 
expend one-tenth of the amount received in combating alcoholism in its causes 
and efiects. Of the proceeds of the tax for exemption from military service, 
levied through the cantons, one-half goes to the Confederation and the other 
to the cantons. 


Revenue and expenditure for six years (12. =* 25 francs) ; — 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1 

1923 

1924 
1926 

£ 

10,137,804 

11,314,608 

11,958,090 

£ 

11,966,554 

12,178,860 

12,318,984 

1 

1926 

1927 

1 1928 1 

£ 

12,550,571 

12,539,120 

12,889,200 

£ 

12,926,708 

13.099.000 

13.262.000 


1 Estimates. 


The following table gives the budget estimates for 1928 : — 


Source of Revenue 

Francs 

Branch of Expenditure 

Francs 

Capital invested . 

General administration 

24,097,888 

527,100 

Debt, Total Charge 

General administration 

112.752,800 

5,134,187 

Departments 

Political .... 
Interior .... 

Justice and Police 

Military .... 
Finance and Customs . 
Commerce, Industry, and 
Agriculture . 

Posts and Railways . 
Miscellaneous 

103,050 

1,188,950 

2,188,500 

1,692,435 

282,101,970 

1,690,996 

8,120,112 

522,990 

Departments 

Political 

Interior .... 

Justice and Police 

Military .... 

Finance and Customs . 
Commerce, Industry, and 
Agriculture . 

Posts and Railways . 
Miscellaneous 

6,064,900 

27,045,731 

8,010,531 

84,941,864 

21,304,229 

58,501,812 

984,014 

0,219,932 

Total .... 

822,230,000 

Total . . 

1 

381,650,000 


The public debt of the Confederation (exclusive of the railway debt) 
amounted, on January 1, 1926, to 2,068,470,000 francs. The floating debt 
{Jaauaiy 1, 1926) was 106,794,000 francs. Tlie total debt was thus 
4,832,279,000 flrancs. 





DEFENCE 




Defence, 

There are fortifications on the south frontier for the defefEce .of the 
St. Gothard pass ; others have been constructed at St. Maurice and 
Martigny in the Rhone Valley. 

Switzerland depends for defence upon a national militia. Service in 
this force is compulsory and universal, with few exemptions except for 
physical disability. Those excused or rejected pay certain taxes in lieu. 
Liability extends from the 20th to the end of the 48th year, The first 12 
years are spent in the first line, called the ‘ Auszug, ’ or * Mite * ; the next 8 
in the Landwehr ; and the remainin^g 8 in the Landsturm. For cavalry, 
however, service is 11 years in the Auszug, and 12 in the Landwehr. The 
Landsturm only includes men who have undergone some training. The 
unarmed Landsturm comprises all other males between 20 and 60 whose 
services can be made available for non-combatant duties of any description. 

The initial training of the Swiss militia soldier is carried out in 
recruits schools, and the periods are 65 days for infantry, engineers, and 
foot artillery, 75 days for field artillery, and 90 days for cavalry. The 
subsequent trainings, called ‘repetition courses,* are 11 days anmially : hut 
after going through seven courses (8 in the case of the cavalry) further 
attendance is excused for all under the rank of sergeant. The Landwehr men 
are only called out once for training, also for 11 days. 

The country is divided into 6 divisional districts. There is a staff 
organisation tor three army corps. There are the usual departmental troops, 
pontoon and railway corps, telegraph troops, &c. The peace establishment 
normally under training is 46,200, organised as follows 



Divisions 

OQ 

V 

•o 

1 

« 

1 

1 

« 

eq 

Squadrons 

Batteries 

Com- 

panies 

Infantry .... 

0 

18 


110 

— 


482 

Cavalry .... 
Artillery — 

— 

3 



3G 



Field .... 


G 


— 



84 


Motintain 



2 



— 

10 

— 

Heavy .... 

— 

— 






12 



Engineers 

— . 

— 

__ 

4 



22 


Morlical .... 

— 



_ 


— 


42 

Aviation .... 
Transport 

— 









— 

SO 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

80 


The fortress troops, mostly Landwehr, man the fortifications which close 
the. St. Gothard Pass and the Rhone Valley to a possible invader from 
the south. They amount to about 21,000 men. The Landwehr is organised 
in 66 battalions and 86 squadrons. Altogether Switzerland can mobilise 
nearly 200,000 men (combatants), irrespective of the organised Landsturm, 
who may amount to another 60,000. 

The administration of the Swiss army is partly in the hands of the 
Cantonal authorities, who promote ofllcers up to the rank of captain. But 
the Federal Government is concerned with ali general questions, and makes 
all the higher appointments. 

The Swiss infantry are armed with the Swiss repeating rifle. The field 
art^ery is armed with a Q.F. shielded Krupp 7*5 cm. calibre The ‘position ’ 
artillery has batteries of 8*4 and 12 cm. guns. The Swiss Government inau- 
gurated an aviation service in 1919. It is organised in 5 flights and 2 
balloon companies and has 60 fighting and 120 scouting aeroplanes. 
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» Production and Industry. 

The soil of the country is very equally divided among the population, it 
being estimated that there were (1920) 212,290 peasant proprietors. 

Of the total area 926,897 hectares, or 2,317,242 acres, being 22*4 per 
cent, is unproductive ; of the productive area 926,193 hectares, or 2,315,482 
acres, being 28*9 per cent, is forest ; and of the rest about 1,210,000 hectares, 
or 3,025,000 acres (53*2 per cent.) is under grass, and about 800,000 hectares, 
or 2,000,000 acres (35*7 per cent) is pasturage. In 1926, there were 128,667 
acres under wheat and 49,726 acres under rye. 

The chief agricultural industries are the manufacture of cheese and 
condensed milk. Wine is produced in eight of the cantons, tobacco in three. 
On April 21, 1926 (last census), there were in Switzerland, 139,283 horses, 
3,843 mules, 901 donkeys, 1,587,110 cattle, 873,293 cows, 169,262 sheep, 
635,349 nigs, 287,088 goats. 

The Swiss Confederation has the right of supervision over the police of the 
forests, and of framing regulations for their maintenance. The entire forest 
area of Switzerland on January 1, 1924, was 2,434,053 acres in extent (com- 
prising 111,333 acres of cantonal forest, 1,641,675 acres belonging to munici- 
palities and other corporations, and 631,042 acres of private forests). The 
district over which the Federal supervision extends lies to the south and east 
of a tolerably straight line from the eastern end of the Lake of Geneva to the 
northern end of the Lake of Constance. It comprises about 1,825,175 acres, 
and the Federal forest laws apply to all cantonal, communal, and municipal 
forests within this area, those belonging to private persons being exempt, except 
when from their position they are necessary for protection against climatic 
influences. In 1876 it was enacted that this forest area should never 
be reduced; servitudes over it, such as rights of way, of gathering 
firewood, &c., should be bought up ; public forests should be surveyed, and 
new wood planted where required, subventions for the purpose being sanc- 
tioned. In the year 1925, 15,281,250 trees (chiefly coniferous) were planted. 
The free forest districts comprise 1,477 square miles. 

There were, in 1925-26, 238 establishments for pisciculture with 176,493,000 
fry of various species, produced from the incubation of 223,612,000 eggs. 
Of these, 174,667,000 fry were released in public waters under official 
control. 

Maiw industries flourish in Switzerland. There are 2 salt-mining districts ; 
that at Bex (Y and) belongs to the Canton, but is worked by a private company, 
and those at Schweizerhalle, Rheinfelden and Ryburg are worked by a joint- 
stock company formed by the Cantons interested. The output of salt of all 
kinds in 1926 reached 772,673 quintals (751,409 in 1926). In the province 
of St. Gall (Gonzen mine) iron ore and manganese ore are mined. In 1926, 
the output was 45,000 tons of hematite and 15,000 tons of manganese ore. 
In 1926 riiere were 8,123 factories in Switzerland. Watch and clock making 
is an important branch of manufacture ; number of clocks exported in 1926, 
18,851,928 ; in 1926, 21,161,343. The number of persons employed in 
factories (1926) was 363,780; the motive machinery had 1,838,797 horse- 
power. In 1926, 67 breweries produced 2,044,076 hectolitres (44,969,660 
gallons) of beer. 

In 1926 the Swiss embroidery establishments numbered 722 and 
employed 11,044 workers. 

1925 there were 335 electric power enterprises, with an installed 
^p^ty of 1,182,070 kw,, of which 1,118,300 kw. was from water power 
(with 800 kw. and more). 
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Commerce. 


The special commerce, not including precious metals, was as^follows in 
five years (25 francs = IZ.) ; — 


- 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1 1927 

Imports 

Exports 

£ 

89,723,240 

70,408,440 

£ 

100,178,720 

82,808,544 

£ 

99.800.000 

81.200.000 

£ 

96,580,384 

73,459,840 

£ 

102,551,760 

80,929,984 


The following table (in thousands of francs) shows the value of special 
commerce in 1926 and 1927 : — 


Merchandise 


Imports 

Exports 


1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

Cereals .... 


1,000 Francs 
250,544 

1,000 Francs 
269,266 

1,000 Francs 
4,268 

1,000 Francs 
3,482 

Fruits and vegetables . 

9 

83,048 

81,824 

6,806 

6,888 

Colonial produce . 


121,666 

132,910 

30,831 

83,860 

Animal food substances 


118,447 

119,909 

139,036 

163,516 

Beverages . 


68,844 

70,036 

1,307 

2,168 

Animals, living . 


42,298 

23,054 

5,517 

5,494 

Hides and skins « 


65,542 

80,892 

62,573 

76,321 

Timber .... 


66,030 

62,181 

7,490 

9,544 

Cotton goods 


166,472 

185,484 

32,610 

263,915 

298,455 

Linen, hemp, &c., goods 


28,886 

0,555 

7,979 

Silk goods . 


189,810 

196,135 

323,698 

337,182 

Woollen goods . 


134,487 

160,842 

66,981 

64,477 

Clothing, ready made . 

.* 1 

69,857 

72,883 

45,805 

53,767 

Mineral substances 

. ! 

144,923 

158,786 

20,164 

19,280 

Iron work . 

• 

118,917 

123,075 

37,600 

47,752 

Copper work 


88,670 

47,020 

28,040 

25,422 

Machinery . 

; I 

59,730 

72,094 

166,092 

182,218 

Clocks .... 


3,452 

1,572 

268,260 

260,362 

Chemicals . 


95,864 

105,631 

23,717 

80,936 

Dyes .... 


16,423 

19,048 

63,504 

77,269 

Grease, oils, Ac. . 


36,323 

38,819 

2,685 

3,077 

Total incl. other merchandise 

2,414,510 

2,563,794 

1,836,496 

2,028,249 


The customs duties amounted m 1923, to 182,9T5,49C francs; in 1924, to 205,118,400 
franca; in 1925, to 217,399,444 &ancs (inclading tobacco dues, 20,286,948 franca); in 1926, 
to 228,268,400 (including tobacco dues, 18,725,739 francs). 

The following table, in thousands of francs, shows the distribution of the special trade 
of Switzerland (including bullion but not coin) among the principal countries Much 
of the trade with the frontier countries is really of the nature of transit trade 



Imports 

Exports 


1926 

1927 

1920 

1927 

Germany 

France 

Italy 

Austria 

TTnited Biingdom 

United StatW .... 
Denmark 

1,000 
Francs 
465,087 
495,607 
251,830 
39,622 1 

148,026 i 
187,708 1 

25,306 i 

1,000 

Francs 

541,701 

474,693 

226,651 

45,609 

189,817 

220,360 

24,166 

1,000 

Francs 

266,778 

154,131 

112,508 

06,259 

298,654 

201,001 

17,278 

1,000 

Francs 

397,896 

185,196 

115,333 

80,584 

309,528 

209,647 

17,404 
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According to Board of Trade returns the staple articles of import into 
the UnitecLKingdom from Switzerland in 1926 were : — Silk goods, 3,935, 462Z. ; 
watches, 492,746Z. ; embroidery, 1,165,997^. ; condensed milk, I42,510z! 
Exports to Switzerland were chiefly cotton piece goods, 2,468,8372., and 
cotton yams, 1,486,3862. 

Total trade between Switzerland and the United Kingdom (in thousands 
of pounds) for five years (Board of Trade returns) ■ — 


- 

1023 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Imports from Switzerland into U.K. . 
Exports to Switzerland from U.K. 

1 

19,426 ; 
7,28S 

19,430 

11,307 

18,966 

9,212 

13,693 

6,194 

14,412 

7,646 


Internal Communications. 


On January 1, 1928, the State railways of Switzerland (excluding 
tramways and funiculars) had a length of 1,789 miles. The net operating 
receipts from traffic of the Swiss Federal railways amounted (1927) to 
890,000,000 francs, of which 142,000,000 francs were for passenger traffic. 
Operating expenses amounted to 250,000,000 francs. The State railways are 
gradually being electrified ; by the beginning of 1928, 925 miles of electrified 
normal gauge lines were being operated by the Federal Railways. According 
to the present programme 1,032 miles should be open for traffic in the 
early part of 1929. The traffic on the Swiss waters (not including Lago 
Maggiore) in 1926 was carried on by 118 boats or barges belonging to 14 
companies. 

State aerial service is being gradually developed. In 1926 there were 
8,157 flights, and 12,730 passengers were carried. 

In 1926 there were in Switzerland 4,007 post-offices. By the internal 
service there were forwarded 195,100,000 letters, 69,800,000 post-cards 

122.600.000 packets of printed matter and samples, 313,496,168 newspapers! 
In ^the international service there were forwarded 33,200,000 letters' 

24.700.000 post-cards, 11,500,000 packets of printed matter and samples! 
2,185,468 newspapers. Internal post-office orders were sent to the value of 
841 719,333 franca. Receipts, 1926, 136,606,000 francs: expenditure, 

128.140.000 francs. 


Switzerland has a very complete system of telegraphs, consisting (1926) 
? 23,430 miles of wire. There were transmitted 

1,019,471 mland telegrams, 3,846,736 international, and 1,052,938 in transit 
through Switzerland. Number of offices, 2,569. There were 206,826 tele- 
phones installed, and 18,617 miles of line and 585,735 miles of wire : 

159,655,000 (1926). The telegraph and telephone receipts 
m 1926 amounted to 88,500,642 francs; the expenditure to 86,507,935 


The Marconi Company under a concession from the Federal Government 
has erected a wireless telegraphy station at Munehenbuchsoe near Bern. 


Bajikiug and Credit. 

On 1926, the coin minted in Switzerland was as 

CQ ?!!^ nominal value of 279,273,660 francs : 

88, 149,419 silver coins of the nominal value of 161,766,206 francs ; 195,861.400 
nickel corns of the nominal value of 19,040,285 francs ; and 124 028 120 
copper «?^sof tffie nominal value of 1,616,742 franca ; total (including other 
ken coins), 423,802,617^coms of the nominal value of 461,696,793 francs. 
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There were in Switzerland in 1918, 1,394 savings banks of all kinds, 
with 2,749,859 depositors having to their credit 2,646,645,767^rancs. 

The National Bank, witli headquarters divided between Bern and Zurich, 
opened its doors on June 20, 1907. It has the exclusive right to issue bank- 
notes in Switzerland, On March 7, 1928, the condition ot the bank was as 
follows : — 


! 

Francs 


Francs 

Bullion (gold and silver) . 

432,546,234 

Other assets 

14,300,722 

Bills 

315,188,657 

Notes in circulation . 

795,819,090 

Advances .... 

68,690,661 

Current and deposit 

91,704,703 

17,632,035 

Securities . 

7,843,662 

accounts . 

Other securities . 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The international metric system is the sole legal standard of weights and 
measures in Switzerland. It was made compulsory in the country by the 
Federal law of July 3, 1875, and since January 1, 1887, no other units than 
the metric units have been legal. By the Federal law of June 24, 1909, the 
international electric units were also adopted. By that law, copies of the 
French standards, deposited at the International Office for Weights and 
Measures at Sevres (France), were adopted as the legal standards for 
Switzerland. 

The Franc of 10 Batz&n^ and 100 Mappm or Centimes^ is the monetary 
unit. The par rate of exchange is 25 *22^ francs = £1 sterling. 

As a result of the dissolution of the Latin Monetary Union in 1926, the 
gold currencies of other countries of the Union are, after April 1, 1927, no 
longer legal tender in Switzerland, where they have circulated since 1860. 

Before the war 60-franc National Bank notes were the smallest paper 
currency, but in consequence of the war, notes of lesser denominations have 
been issued, viz., 20-franc notes (by law of July 30, 1914), 5-franc notes 
(August 3, 1914), and 25-franc notes (September 9, 1914). 

The Centner^ of 60 Kilogrammes and 100 Ffund = 110 lbs. avoirdupois. 
The Quintal = 100 Kilogrammes = 220 lbs. avoirdupois. The Arpent (Land) 
= 8-9ths of an acre. 

The Pfundf or pound, chief unit of weight, is legally divided into decimal 
QrammeSi but the people generally prefer the use of the old halves and quar- 
t«irs, named Salbpfund^ and Viertelpfund, 

Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Switzerland in Great Britain. 

Knvoy and Minister, — Charles R. Paravicini, appointed October 13, 1919. 

Chancellor. — Paul Hilfiker. 

First Secretaries. — Francis J. Borsinger, Walter de Bourg and Louis 
Micheli. 

Second Secretary. — Clement Rezzonico. 

Conml-Gfeneral in London. — Henri Martin. 

2. Of Great Britain in Switzerland. 

Envoy and Minister. — Claud Frederick William Russell. Appointed 
December 14, 1927. 

Secretary. — J. H. Leche, O.B.E. 

Military Attach6.--~Qs.-pt^ M. Parry- Jones, M.C. 

OormbUGeneral at Zurich. — L. E. Keyser. 
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There ^are Consnls at Bale, Berne, Geneva, Lausanne, Davos ; Vice- 
Consuls at ^nrich, Montreux, Lucerne, Lugano, St. Moritz and Neuchdtel. 


Statistical and Other Books of Reference concerning Switzerland. 

1. Official Publications, 

Annuaire Statistique de la Smsse. Berne. 

Feuille federale suisse. Bern. 

Dei'artivent of Overseas Trade Reporte. London. 

Voranschlag der Schweizenschen Bidgeuossenscbaft. Annual. Berne, 

Btsnltats dn coinpte d’etat de la Gonfdderation smsse. Annual, Berne. 

Saii.mlung entJialtend die Bundesverfassnng nnd die in Kraft Iretenden Kantonsver. 
fassungen (in Geriran, French, and Italian). Bern, 1910. Supplement published in 1914. 

Schweizerische Statistische Mitteilungen. Herausgegeben vom Statistischen Bureau.* 
Annual. Bern. 

Statistique du commerce de la Suisse avec I’etranger. Berne. Amnual. 

Archiv fur Sohweizerisches Unterrichtswesen. Annual, Zurich. 

La Suissp Eennomique et sa Legislation Pociale. Berne, 1022 

Volkswirtschaft, Arboitsrecht und Sozialversicherung der Schweiz. Published by the 
Agricultural Department. 1924. 

Marx (Dr. Paul), Systematisches Register zu den gelteiiden Staatsvertragen der 
schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft und der Kantone nut dem Auslande. Zurich, 1918. 


2. jN’cn-Offioial Publications. 

Historisch-biographisches Lexikon der Schweiz, Neuenburg, 1919-1927. 

Journal Statistique et revue ^conomique Smsse. Bern, Annual. 

L’Economiste Suisse. Zurich. First Issue. 1915. 

Schweizerische Bundesverfassung. Chur, 1922. 

Adams (Sir P. 0.), and Cunningham (C. D.), The Swiss Confederation. 1889. 

A^olter (A.), Gmndzuge des Schweizerischen Staatsrechts. Zurich, 1904. 

Anneier (Dr. Hedwig), and Anneler (Karl), Landes- und Volkerkunde des Lbtschentales 
Berne, 1918, 

BaedOcer't Switzerland. 26th edition. Ijondon, 1922. 

Bafc«r (Grenfell), The Model Republic : a History of the Rise and Progress of the Swiss 
People. London, 1895. 

Ba«<J.), The Central Alps. Part L New edition. London, 1907. Part II. London, 19H. 
Battara (A.), La Svizzera d’ien e d’oggi Milan, 1921, 

Bonjour (P.), Real Democracy in Operation. The example of Switzerland (English 
translation'), London, 1920. 

Barth (Hans), Bibhographie der Schweizer Geschichte (to 1912). Basel, 1914. 

Blue Guide to Switzerland. Edited by P. Muirhead. London, 1923. 

BrooJes (Robert C.), Government and Politics of Switzerland. London, 1920. 
Burckhardt (W.), Kommentar der Schweiz. Bundesverfassung Bern, 1905.— Politischea 
Jahrbueh der Schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft. Bern. Annual. 

If ardi (B.), Geschichte der Schweiz. 2 vols. Zurich, 1921. 

Cameron (P. C.), Switzerland Nation’s Histories ’). London, 1918. 

Clerget (P.), La Smsse an XX« Siecle. Pans, 1908. 

Conway (Sir W. M.), The Alps from End to End. London, 1895. 

Conway (Sir W. M.) and CooUdge <W. A. B.), Climbers' Guides : The Bemeso Oberland. 
4 vols. ^ Loudon, 1908. 

Goolidge and Ball (J.), Alpine Guide : the Western Alps. London, 1898. 

CooUdge (W. A. B.), Swiss Travel and Swiss Guide Books. London 1898.— Guide to 
Switeerl^d. London, 1901.— The Alps in Nature and History. London. 1908. 

OrawMd (V. M.), Switzerland of To-day. A Study in Social Progress. London, 1911. 

s<*weizenschen Volksgesetzgebung. 2nd ed. Ziirich, 1886. 
(Carl), Ges^chte der Schweiz. 2 vols. Ztirieh, 1892. [Condensed Eng. 
Trans, by E. Salisbury. London, 1898.] 

Dauzat^ La Suisse illustr^e. Paris, 1914. 

lOlwir^^New* edS‘^^f922® Suisse. 4 vols. [also in German]. Lausanne, 

^nScheideweg. Eateohll.ee out 
“ d oelneverfaeBungo- 

Gagliardi (Ernst), Geschichte der sihweiz. S vols. Zurich 1927. 

Grerfnff (^) and Hofe Wirtschaftskunde der Schweiz. Zurich, 1917. 
Zurichlmo?'^ .froihoi* (P.). Sohwetoriseho ohUgatoris<*e TlnMlyenioherung. 

Orandt (Jnllan), A Citizens’ Army. The Swiss System. JUmdon, 1916. 
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Qremli (A.)> The Flora of Switzerland. 5th English edition. London, 1W4. 

GuhUr (A ), Bie schweizerisehe Nationalbahn. ^ttrich, 1922. 

Haa^ (A.) and Diem (A.), Schweizerisehes Export- Jahrbuch. Annual. (In German 
French and English.) Zurich. • 

Heer (J. C.), Die Schweiz [in ‘ Land und Leute ’ series]. Bielefeld and Leipzig, 1902. 

Heiisler (A.), Schweizerisehe Verfassungsgeschichte. Basel 1920. 

Hill (Atlierton), Switzeilanri : P; st and Present. London, 1924. 

c7a»»#'»(E. J.), (Tran.slator), The Federal Constitution of Switzerland. Philadelph a, 1890. 

Kaiser (S ) and Striekler (J,), Geselnchta und Texte der Bundesverfassung und Schwei- 
zerischen Eidgenoasenschaft. Bern, 1901. 

Knapp (C.), Boret (M.), et AUm{fer (V.), Dictionnaire g6ographique de la Suisse. 
[Published both in French and German. 1 NeuchAtel, 1902-1910. 

Lampert, (U ), Das schweizerisehe Bundesstaatsreclit. Zurich, 1918. 

Lavissei'E.) et Ramhaud (A.) (Editors), Histoire Genferale : La Suisse de 1816 a 1848 ; 
de 1848 d nos lours Par Fr. de Crue. Vols. X, XI Paris 1898 and 1899. 

Lifschitz (Dr. P ), Die Schweiz und die Schweizer. Bern. 1924. 

MaeCrackan (W. D.), The Rise of the Swiss Republic. London, 1892. 

Martin (William), Histnire de la Suisse. P.-iris. 1926. 

Martonne (E de), Les Alpes; Geographie G4nerale Paris, 1920 

Murray’s Handbook for Switzerland. 19th ed. London, 1905. 

Muyden (B. van), Histoire de la Nation Suisse. 3 vols. Lausanne, 1896-1901 

Oechsli (W.), Die Anfange der sehweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft. Zurich, 1891. — 
Geschichte der Schweiz im Neunzehnten Jahrhundert Brster Band, 1798-1818. Leipzig, 
1903 —History of Switzerland, 1499-1914. Cambridge and London, 1922. 

Beelus (Blis6e), Nouvelle G6ographie Universelle. Vol. IIT. Pans, 1878. 

Reynold (G. de), Comment se forme une nation : la Suisse, sa terre et son histoire 
London, 1920. 

Sails (L. R. de), Le Droit Federal Suisse. 2nd ed. Berne 1902. 

Saus&rSall (Georges), La Nationality en droit Suisse. Bern, 1921. 

Schmidt (P. H.), Die sehweizerischen Industrien im mternationalen‘Konkurrenzkampfe. 
2nd ed Zurich, 1921.— Die Schweiz und die europaische Handelspolitik. Zurich, 1914. 

Schollenherger (J.), Bundesverfassung der Sehweizerischen Eidgenossensdiaft, Kom- 
mentar mit Einleit. Berlin, 1905. 

Seippel (P.) (Editor), La Suisse au XIX™® Si^cle. 3 vols. Lausanne, 1898-1900. 

Sowerby (J.), The Forest Cantons of Switzerlond. London, 1892. 

Stead (R.) and Hug (Lina), Switzerland. In ‘ Story of the Nations ’ Series. New edition. 
London, 1920. 

Steiger (J.), Finanzhaushalt der Schweiz. 6 vols. Bern, 1912-19.— Schweizerisehes 
Finanz-Jahrbuch. First issue, 1899. Annual. Bern. 

Story (A. T.), Swiss Life in Town and Country. London, 1902. 

Studer (J.), Schweizer Ortsnamen. Zhrich, 1890. 

Suter (L.), Histoire Suisse Einsiedcln, 1914. 

Tsehudi (I von) and Tauber (0.), Der tourist in der Schweiz und Grenzgebieten, 
S5th ed Zurich, 1917. 

Waldvogel (W.), Les relations Econoiniques entre la Gran de-Bretagne ot la Suisse dans 
le Pas'^y et le Prehent Neuveville, 1922 

Williams (Ivy), The Swiss Civil Co<3e, English version. Oxford, 1925. 

Wahet (A.), Landes* und Reisebeschielbungen (contains bibliographies of Swiss travel 
books). Bern, 1909. 

WebbiE ) Switzerland and the Swiss. London, 1909. 
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TURKEY 

(The Republic of Turkey) 

In ITovember, 1922, a change of capital importance took place in the 
internal economy of Turkey. Up to that time Constantinople continued to 
be the residence of the Sultan, and a Government deriving its authority 
from him still existed there. This Government, however, exerted no 
effective power outside Constantinople, together with a small adjacent area 
and another small area adjoining Chanak on the Dardanellep, Except for 
the small areas mentioned above, the whole of Asia Minor was under the 
authority of the de facto Government set np at Angora in April, 1920, under 
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the name of the ‘Government of the Grand IsTational Assembly of Turkey.* 
On November 1, 1922j the Grand National Assembly voted a resolution 
declaring tlfat theoiface of Sultan had ceased to exnst and providing that the 
office of Caliph, which had hitherto been vested in the person of the Sultan, 
should be filled by election from among the Princes of the House of Osman, 
Previous to this the Angora Government had made preparations not only to 
take delivery of Eastein Thrace from the Greek occupying authorities in 
accordance with the military Convention concluded at Moudania on October 
11, 1922, but also to take over the administration of Constantinople when- 
ever an opportunity offered. On November 4, 1922, the administration of 
Constantinople passed into the hands of the Angora Government. The 
same day the Grand Vizier, Tewfik Pasha, presented the resignation of the 
Constantinople Cabinet to the Sultan. The Snltan himself, on November 17, 
left Constantinople. Nearly a whole year was, however, to elapse before the 
decisive step of proclaiming a Republic was taken. On October 29, 1923, 
the national leadei, Ghazi Mustata Kemal Pasha, who had been horn at 
Salonica in 1881, was elected first President of the Turkish Republic, and 
the revolution was comi>lete when, on March 2, 1924, the Grand National 
Assembly decided upon the abolition of the Turkish Caliphate, a decision 
which was immediately followed by the expulsion from Turkey of all the male 
members ot the House of Osman, at the same time depiiving them of their 
Turkish citizenship. On November 1. 1927, Mustafa Kemal Pasha was re- 
elected Pre.sident of the Republic by the unanimous vote of the new Assembly 
which met on that day. 

Presideivt of the RepulUc . — Mustafa Kemal Pasha, born at Salonica in 
1881, re-elected November 1. 19z7» 

By a decision of the Grand National Af«sembly on October 18, 1923, 
Angora was declared to be the capital of Turkey. All central departments 
of state are now established there. 

Constitution and Government. 

For a list of the former sovereigns of Turkey and an account of the older 
constitutions of the country, see The Statesman’s Ybab-Book for 1923, 
page 1380. 

The Grand National Assembly of Angora voted, on January 20, 1921, a 
Fundamental Law which introduced constitutional changes of the most 
radical kind. It declared that all sovereignty belonged to the people, 
and that all power, both executive and legislatiwe, was vested in the 
Grand National Assembly as being the s«»le representative ot the people. 
The old name ‘ Ottoman Empire * was discarded in favour of the designation 
‘Turkey.* No provision was made for a Senate. It was laid down that 
the members of the Giand Nationai A^sembly should be elected for a period 
of two years, and that the Assembly should delegate its executive powers to 
a certam number of Vekils or Oommissioners. The mode of eflFecting this 
delegation of power varied somewhat, and ultimately at the beginning of 
1924 circumstances necessitated a further revision of the Constitution. This 
was effected by the law of April 20, 1924, in the first articles of which the 
Turkish State was declared to he a Republic, the religion of which is Islam, 
the official language Turkish and the capital Angora The new law provided 
for the election of the Assembly every four years, while according to article 
7 *the Assembly exercises the executive power through the President of 
il^public eheted by itself and through the Council of Ministers chosen 
by him,* with the proviso that the Assembly may at any time control the 
actions of the Government and at any time dismiss it. 
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The new law also provided that the President of the Republic should be 
chosen from among the deputies constituting the National A^emhly, and 
that his term of office should be identical with the lile of each Assembly. 
He is ipso facto President of the Assembly and also, in case of necessity, 
of the Council of Ministers. He may, however, take no part in the debates 
of the Assembly, nor has he abholute powers to veto legislation or to dissolve 
the Assembly. 

The present Cabinet, which was formed on November 2, 1927, is constituted 
as follows : — 

President of the Council — Ismet Pasha. 

Minister of Inferior. — Shukri Kaya Bey. 

Minister of Finance. — Sarrajoglu Shukri Bey. 

Minister of Public Works. — Behij Bey. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. — Dr. Tevfik Rushdi Bey. 

Minister of Justice. — Mahmud Ea^ad B»-y. 

Minister of Pubhc Instruction. — Nt^jati Bey. 

Minister of Public Health. — Dr. Refik Bev. 

Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. — Rahmi Bey. 

Minister of Defence and Marine. — Mustafa Abdul Halik Bey. 

The present Grand National Assembly which was elected in September, 
1927, and met on November 1, 1927, is the third assembly to meet at 
Angora, and consists of 316 deputies. 

Subjects of Western Powers resident in Turkey formerly enjoyed ex- 
territorial privileges, including extensive fiscal immunities, in virtue of 
an ancient system called Capitulations, Before the Great War it had long 
been felt that these privileges needed revising, et-pecially in so far as they 
exempted foreigners from the fiscal burdens of Ottoman subjects, but when, 
in September 1914, the Porte issued a decree designed to abolish them, 
the Powers unanimously protested against this unilateral action. In the 
circumstances prevailing in Europe at that time this protest, which applied 
also to the simultaneous suppression of the International Board of Health 
and the foreign Post Offices, was academic rather than effective. During 
the War the Central Powers recognised the fait accompli and entered into 
new treaty arrangements with the Porte. By the Treaty signed at 
Lausanne on July 24, 1923 (see below under ‘Area and Population*), the 
Allied Powers agreed to the suppression of the Capitulations and concluded 
with Turkey a Convention respecting conditions of Residence and Business 
and Jurisdiction and a Commercial Convention. They agreed also to the 
suppression of the International Board of Health and the foreign Post 
Offices. Turkey on her side agreed by declarations appended to the Treaty 
to engage for not less than five years European legal counsellors to assist in 
the reorganisation of the legislative and judicial system and to entertain 
complaints arising out of the administration of justice, and to engage 
similarly three European medical advisers to act for five years as advisers 
in conuection with the sanitary administration for the frontiers. 

Local Goternment. 

The Fundamental Law, voted at Angora in January, 1921 (see above), 
altered the system in force up to 1920 by providing that the country should 
be divided into Vilayets (now sixty-three in number) divided into Cazas, 
subdivided in their turn into Nahies. At the head of each Vilayet is a 
Vali representing the Government. The system aimed at is one of 
decentralisation. Each Vilayet has an elective council of its own. The 
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Caza regarded as a mere grouping of Nahics for certain purposes of general 
adrninistra^on. The Nahie or commune is an autonomous ^ entity and 
possesses an elective council chaiged with the administration ot such 
matters as are not reserved to the State. 

Area and Population. 

The series of wars beginning with the TurcoJtalian War of 1911-12 and 
ending with the General War of 1914-18 caused the bieak up of the old 
Ottoman Empire, the acquisition by Italy and the Balkan States of con- 
siderable portions of tbe territories which constituted it, and the creation of 
several new states or mandated territories, viz. Albania, Syria (now a 
federation of States under the French mandate), Iraq or Mesopotamia (now 
an independent state under the British mandate), Palestine (British man- 
date), and the Hejaz {now an independent kingdom). To these losses must 
be added the termination of the sovereignty which up to the Great War 
Turkey technically possessed over Cyprus and Egypt, and the cutting off 
from Turkey of the various states in Arabia over which the Sultans exercised 
or claimed suzerainty. Towards the end of the General War, on the other 
hand, Turkey reacquired the territory known as the ‘three Sanjaks’ of 
Ears, Ardahan and Artwiri, and she still retains under the Treaty concluded 
with the Caucasian States at Kars in October, 1921, a portion of this territory, 
not however including Batoum. ' The Treaty of Peace between tbe Allied 
Powers and Turkey which was signed at Lausanne on July 24, 1923, deHncd 
the European frontier of the new Turkey and to some extent her Asiatic 
frontiers. This Treaty was ratified by the Grand National Assembly on 
August 23, 1923, and entered into force August 6, 1924, on its ratification 
by three of tbe four Allied Powers. 

The present territories of Turkey as determined by the Treaties mentioned 
above are as follows ; — 

1. Constantinople and Eastern Thrace up to a line running roughly East 
and West from the mouth of the River Resvaya to a poiut North of 
Adiianople, whence the boundary takes a generally Southerly direction 
determined for tbe most part by the River Maritza, but includes in Turkey 
a portion of the territory West of that river in the neighbourhood of 
Adrianople. 

2. The whole of Asia Minor, comprised within the Caucasian frontier de- 
fined by the Treaty of Kars, which leaves Kars, Artwin and Ardahan to Turkey, 
the Northern portion of the old Turco-Persian frontier, a boundary line 
between Turkey and Iraq, as determined by the Treaty signed at Angora 
in June, 1926, whereby Mosnl was ceded to Iraq, and a boundary line 
between Turkey and Syria running from Jezira-ibn-Umar on the Tigris to a 
point on the Gulf of Alexandretta immediately South of Payas ; 

3. Imbros, Teuedos and Rabbit Islands. 

Tbe Treaty of LausanT«e and tbe Conventions attached to it provided for 
the demilit«risation of zones adjoining the European frontier, the Dardanelles 
and the Bosphorus, subject to the right to maintain a garrison at Con- 
stantinople, for the demilitarisation of the Islands named above as well 
I as the islands in the Sea of Marmora with one exception, and for a .special 
^ administrative regime in Imbros and Tenedos. Otherwise Turkey holds the 
above territories in unrestricted sovereignty. 

The area of the Republic of Turkey is estimated at 494,538 square miles. 

For the first time in its history a general census was taken in Turkey on 
October 28, 1927, and showed the total population of the Republic to be 
13,649,945, of whom 6,584,404 were men and 7,065,641 women. 
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The population of the vilayets was given as follows : — 

Europe— Broussa . . . 399,545 Kutahia . ,0 . 303,f>41 

Adrianople . . 150,889 Caesar4a . . . 250,490 Lazistan (Riz6) . 163,059 

Rodosto (Tekir- Chorum . . . 247,799 Malatia . . . 305,785 

iJagh) . . 132,120 Dardanelles (Telia- Mainuret-ul-Aziz 

Kirklar-BIi (Kirki- nakal4 . . . 183,633 (Kliaiput) . . 213,299 

lissa) . . 109,342 Denizli . . . 237, 0h6 Marash . . . 184.958 

Constantinople Diarbekir . . 191,803 Mardm . . . 182,773 

(Stamhul) . 690,800 Ertogrul (Biledjik) 114,045 Mentesche (Mughla) 274,222 

Suburbs . , 120,000 Erzerouui . . 270,376 Mersina . . . 120,511 

Asia— Erzinjan . . , 143,970 NighdA . . - 166,676 

Adaha . . . 300,270 Eski-sher . . 154,195 Sain . . . 101,637 

Adana . . . 227,652 Gumusli bane . . 121,907 Samsoun (Sganik) , 273,263 

Afjon Kara Hissar 258,741 Hekkiari . . . 25,016 Saroukhan(MagnesLa) 372,562 

Aidin , . . 211,004 Isniid (Kodja-Bli) . 286,670 Sinope . . . 146,055 

Amtah-Ghazi . 213,861 Itch Hi (Selevke) . 91,031 Sivas . . , 837,741 

Ak Serai . . 127,224 Jebel Bereket . . 108 750 Smyrna . . . 532,009 

Aniassia . . 111,145 Kangliiri(Tcbangliiii) 156,588 Sparta . . . 144,844 

Angora . . 237,640 Kara Hissar Sharki 108,629 Tokat . . . 203,618 

Ardahan . . 96,109 Karassi (Balikesaer) 420,712 Trebizonde . . 293,052 

Artwin . . S9,bS0 Kars . . . 206,404 Urdu . . . 20,034 

Bayezid . . 108,062 Kastamnni . . 335, bOO Urfa . . . 208,539 

Bitlis * . . 80,309 Kerassund . . 166,116 Van . . . . 75,193 

Bolu . . . 217,597 Kir Shelir . . 127,064 Yozghat . . . 208,628 

Boidour . . 82,436 iKonia . . . 502,228 Zumguldak . . 207,965 

"With the exception of Angora, which has a population of 75,000, the 
populations of the principal towns have not yet (March, 1928) been published, 
but Turkish returns prepared early in 1924 gave them as follows : — 

Constantinople . 880,998 Adana . . . 64,110 Urfa , . . 42,751 

Smyrna . . . 98,846 Caejarea . . . 49,567 Sivas . . . 31,248 

Konia . . , 71,104 Adrianople . . 56,347 Mardm . . . 31,077 

Brussa . . . 64,064 Aintab . . . 47,980 

The events of recent years have caused an enormous reduction in the 
Christian population of the territory still remaining to Turkey, A very 
large proportion of the Armenian population of Asia Minor disappeared 
after the war, oving to the fact that large numbers migrated to the Re- 
public of Eiivan. The Greek population has practically ceased to exist in 
Asia Minor and in European Turkey outside Constantinople. A Turco-Greek 
agreement signed at Lausanne on January 30, 1923, provided for the com- 
pulsory exchange of the Greeks of Turkey, not including Constantinople, 
against the Turks of Greece, not including Western Thrace, as from May, 
1923. The Moslem population of Turkey has also suffered greatly from 
the effects of the war. It comprises besides the Turks of Asia Minor a 
few Kurds in the Eastern provinces, and a few Circassians. There is a fairly 
considerable but diminishing Jewish element in the towns. 

Eeligion. 

Mahommedans now form the vast majority of the population of the new 
Turkey. Under tlie old imperial system tlie non-Moslem communities were 
recognised as organised communities or millefs^ the heads of which exercised 
not only spiritual but civil functions. The scope of these civil functions 
varied. They were in some cases, and more especially in that of the Greek 
Patriarch, of considerable importance. The whole position is now fluid. The 
Treaty of Lausanne has deprived the spiritual heads of the communities of 
their administrative ’prerogatives, and their authority is now purely 
ecclesiastical. 

Eormerly over half the settled inhabitants of Constantinople were Moslem, 
the other half being made up mostly of Orthodox Greeks, Armenians, 
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Koraan CStholics, Armenian and other TJniates, and Jews of two rites. 
Ilecent events have caused a decrease in the non-Moslem elements. There 
is, besides, large foreign population of various professions. 

A priesthood in the strict sense of the term cannot be said to exist in 
Mahommedan Turkey. Till 1926, the Ulema, or persons connected with 
the official ministrations of Islam, formed a separate class. Legislation in 
1926, however, has suppressed the Ulema, and thep remains only an Imam 
for each mosque to carry out the religious ceremonies. 

Instruction. 

In Turkey, elementary education is nominally obligatory for all children 
of both sexes. According to the Provisional Law of October 6, 1913, all 
children from 7 to 16 are to receive primary instruction, which may, how- 
ever, he given in State schools, schools maintained by communities, or 
private schools, or, subject to certain tests, at home. Until recently there 
were throughout the country, both in towns and villages, Moslem religious 
schools, particularly for small cliildren. In accordance with the present 
tendency to secularisation these were abolished by a law of March 3, 1924. 
The State schools are under the direct control of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction. They include not only primary schools, but also secondary 
schools, ‘preparatory’ schools (for students intending to enter higher 
schools), and a certain number of lye4es or secondaiy schools of a superior 
kind. Thei'e are also training schools for male and female teachers, and a 
certain number of higher technical schools, besides the University of Con- 
stantinople, founded in 1900. The University has a large number of Moslem 
women students. Towards the end of 1925 a School of Law was founded at 
Augora, where Turkish professors, posseEsed of French and Swiss degrees, 
teach the new laws adopted by Turkey, some of which, such as the Civil 
Code aud the Code des Obligations and the Law of Civil Procedure, have 
been borrowed Irom Swiss legislation. The Go7ernnient intends to attach 
ceitain other faculties to this School of Law and create a University. A 
further plan is on foot for the foundation of a Higher Technical School. The 
important non-Moslem communities in Constantinople maintain their own 
schools, which, like all ‘ private * schools, are subject to the supervision of 
the Ministry of PubHo Instruction. Finally, there are in Constantinople 
and Smyrna^ a number of foreign schools, mostly conducted by British, 
French, Italian, and American congregations or societies on more or less 
missionary lines. 

A general tendency has been manifested since 1926 to introduce the use 
of the Latin alphabet in Tiu'kish official documents. 

Justice. 

It is in the sphere of justice that the New Turkey has realised the 
greatest progress. Since the beginning of the work of secularisation two 
years ago, nothing now remains of the old Ottoman laws based on the 
religions principles. The Turkish Government began by suppressing the 
religious Courts (Sheri) in 1924, in order to obtain this result. The system 
which was thus unified consists of (1) juges de paix (single judges with 
limited hut summary penal and civil jurisdiction) ; (2) tribunaux de base (a 
president and two assistant judges with wider powers) ; (3) assize courts (a 
president and four assistant judges who hear serious penal cases). Appeal has 
been abolished. The Comi; of Cassation sits at Eski Shehr. 

The applied by these Courts have been recently drawn up and 
adopted. The Turkish Civil Code is, with the exception of a few iao4ihc$i- 
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tions, a reproduction of the Sxvias Civil Code, as also the Code of ot>ligations, 
and both entered into force towards the end of 1926 and replagpd the old 
Mejella which was promulgated in 1869 and based upon the religious 
principles. The old Civil Code, which was modelled on the French one, 
aid not suffice for modern needs and was replaced the last year by a new 
commercial code. The new Penal Code, which is based in great measure 
upon the Italian Penal Code, and the Code of Civil Procedure, which, with- 
out being identical, nevertheless closely resembles that of the Canton of 
Neuchatel, came into force during last year. A Committee of Turkish 
jurists is at present engaged in drafting the articles of the new Code of 
Penal Procedure. It is thus seen that the Turkish Republic possesses a 
complete collection of modern laws. 

Finance. 

The revenue is derived from land, property, income and profits taxes, 
Customs, consumption taxes, sheep and cattle tax, monopolies, and other 
sources. The principal monopolies in 1927 were, tobacco, sugar, petroleum, 
alcohol, matches, explosives, cartridges and salt. 

Estimates of revenue and expenditure for five financial years were as 
follows : — 


- 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-20 

Revenue . 
Expenditure . 

£T 

129.214,610 

140,488,860 

£T 

145,806,978 

162,288,942 

1 

£T 

218.315,245 

288,861,930 

' £T 

194,680,544 
194,454,620 

£T 

200.291.668 

206.291.668 


The Budget Estimates of Expenditure for the financial year 1928-29 arc 
as follows : — 



£T 


£T 

National Defence . 


57,474,810 

Marine .... 

6,024,680 

Finance and Pensions 


27,107,532 

Posts and Telegraphs 

5,416,853 

Public Works . • 


82,738,000 

Public Security , 

4;044;097 

Gendarmerie . 

. 

9,505,816 

Commerce • 

1,084,147 

Debt .... 


14,874,709 

Military Factories . 

5,105,457 

Education 


6,668,000 

National A^^sembly . . 

2,158,968 

Customs . 


6,010,844 

Foreign Affairs • 

4,200 000 

Justice , 


! 5,549,146 

Religious Affairs 

1,750,348 

Interior . 


4,782,774 

Refugees .... 

1,422,083 

Agriculture 


3,927,268 

Property Registration 

1,225,414 

Health , 

. 1 

1 3,403,400 

Other Items . , 

2,833,822 


The service of the Foreign Debt incurred previously to 1881 (Unified 
Bonds and ‘Lots Taros’) is in normal times assured by the ‘Conseil de la 
Dette Ottomane,’ created under the Decree of Muharrem of Dec. 20, 1881, 
to which certain revenues were ceded by the Turkish Government. The 
Foreign Debt incurred subsequently to 1881 is secured on certain Govern- 
ment revenues assigned by contract to the re^ective Loans, and for the 
collection of these revenues the * Council of the Debt ’ acts as intermediary, 
the service ol the loans being in the hands of the Ottoman Bank and other 
Banks. After the Treaty of Lausanne the Turkish Government entered 
into negotiations with the Bondholders’ Representatives with a view to 
an arrangement for the payment of the Debt of the former Ottoman Govern- 

2X2 
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inent whic^i Republican Turkey does not refuse to recognise. On account 
of the difficulties due to the claim, advances by the Bondholders’ Repre- 
seutatives that all interest matured should be paid in gold^ francs, and 
Turkey’s refusal to consent to this, the negotiations dragged considerably, but 
finally, an ariangenient in principle was arrived at towards the end of 1927, 
and the Turkish Government included the necessary credit for these pay^ 
ments in its 1928-29 Budget. By the Treaty of Lausanne the foreign debt 
of Turkey was to be distributed among the succession States, of which the new 
Turkey is one. The Turkish debt has been apportioned as follows (the first 
figure refers to the loans prior to October 17, 1912, the second to those 
between October 17, 1912 and November 1, 1924) : Turkey, 62 25 per cent, 
and 76*54 percent. ; Greece, 10 57 percent, and 0*55 per cent.; Yugoslavia, 
5*25 per cent, ; Bulgaria, 1*63 per cent, and 0*16 per cent; Albania, 1*57 
per cent. ; Syria, 8*15 per cent, and 10*02 per cent.; Iraq, 3*96 per cent 
and 4*87 per cent. ; Pah-stine, 2*49 per cent and 3*06 per cent. ; and tlie 
Arab States, 4*13 per cent, and 4*80 per cent. The total debt of Turkey is 
£T82,000,000. 

Defence. 

Under the law of January 24, 1924, military service is for 18 months in 
the infantry and for two years in the cavalry, artillery and air service. The 
number of men liable to service in any given year is approximately 170,000. 
The strength of the actvc army in 1927 was 120,000 organised in 3 armies 
and 9 army corps, subdivided as follows : — 



Hivisions 

SQ 

§ 

a 

'Eb 

0^ 

Artillery 

Groups 

Aviation 

Groups 

Battalions 

Batteries 

luffi'iitry 

IS 




1 162 1 



Cavalrj' 

51 1 





— 

Artillery 

Horse . 






8 

Field 

— 1 

19 




228 

Heavy 

— 





69 

Air Force . 


■1 

H 





1 Includes 2 reserve divisions. 


The infantry is equipped with Mauser rifles. The artillery with 75 mm. 
Krupp field guns and 10*5 and 12 c.m. Schneider howitzsrs. 

The Turkish Navy is at present undergoing reorganisation, all vessels of 
any fighting value being taken in hand for refit as soon as money for this 
purpose can be spared. The effective fleet when this renovation programme 
has been completed will compri.se the ex-German battle cruiser Vawiiz 
launched in 1911, displacing 22,500 tons, and armed with ten 11 -inch 
guns ; the old battleship Toitrgout Iteis, 9,900 tons, and six 11-inch guns, 
now used as a training ship for naval cadets ; the light cruisers Hcimidie\ 
3,830 tons, and Medjidiehi 3,300 tons, both dating from 1903 ; 8 gunboats of 
from 1, 000 to400 tons ; 5 obsolete torpedo boats and two small submarines. 

The Tawuz is undergoing an extensive refit at Ismid under a contract 
made with a group of French shipbuilding yards. The repairs should be 
completed by December 1928. 

A new naval base at Ismid has replaced the former dockyard in the Golden 
Horn. It is proposed to order two small submarines, two destroyers and 
a minelayer, to be built abroad. 
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The future strength of the personnel does not appear to have 1)een fixed, 
but no difficulty is anticipated in manning the ships at present ready for sea. 

Efforts are being made to develop an air service, with headquarters at 
Smyrna. A certain number of aeroplanes and hydroplanes have been bought, 
and further orders have been placed in France and Germany. Owing, 
however, to a dearth of pilots, and especially of trained mechanics, it cannot 
bo said that this service is in an efficient condition, but the personnel is 
gradually being increased. 

Production and Industry. 

AgricuUiLrc . — Agriculture is most primitive, but modern methods are 
now being adopted. The soil for the most part is very fertile ; tne principal 
products are tobacco, mohair, cereals, figs, silk, olives and olive oil, dried 
fruits, nuts and almonds, skins and hides, fui‘s, licorice root, wool, gums, 
canary seed, linseed and sesame, Tobacco, wool, mohair, diied fruit, opium 
nuts and valona nuts are the principal exports from Anatolia. Opium is an 
important crop in Konia and Afion Karahissai'. Tobacco is grown both in 
European and Asiatic Turkey. The principal tobacco districts are Samsun 
(the most important), Bafra, Tsniid, Gharchamba and Smyrna. The produc- 
tion of tobacco was in 1924, 61,000 tons, and in 1925, 52,060 tons. In 1926, 
46,660 tons of tobacco were exported. The principal centres for .silk pro- 
duction are Brusa and Constantinople. The production of olive oil, mainly 
confined to the Vilayet of Aidin, is very important. The production of figs 
in 1926 was estimated at 28,000 tons, and that of raisins, 35,000 tons. In 
1926, about 200,000 bales of cotton were produced. 

The forest laws of the empire are modelled on those of France, but 
restrictive regulations are not enforced, and the country is being rapidly 
deprived of its timber. About 17 million acres are under forest. The most- 
wooded vilayets are Oastamouni, Aidin, Broussa, Bolou, Trebizond, Konia 
and Karassi. Of the forest land, about 88 per cent, belongs to the State, 
6 per cent, to private persons, and the rest to communes and wakfs (pious 
foundations). 

In 1926 there were in Turkey 12,871,894 sheep, 10,876,387 goats, 
5,492.615 cattle, 968,764 asses and mules, and 529,082 horses. 

The Turkish provinces, especially those in Asia, are reported 
rich in minerals, which are little worked. Chrome ore is to be found in 
Mentdshe, Kutahia, Smyma, Adana, Brusa, Konia and Diarbekir. The 
Government owns silver mines at Bulgar Maden ; zinc is found in the 
Ismidt district, Aidin, Trebizonde, Adana, and at the Dardanelles ; manganese 
ore in Aidin, Mentesh6, Brussa, Karassi and Merghir, and antimony in 
Aidin. Copper ore is found in the Taunis, at Tireboli, near Trebizond, 
at Arghana Maden, near Diarbekir, said to be one of the largest and most 
productive mines in the world; borax from 6,000 to 8,000 tons exported 
annu^ly from the Marmora ; meerschaum at Eskibhehr ; emery principally in 
the vilayet of Aidin ; asphalt in small quantities at Aivalik ,* coal at Heraelea 
and at Zoungouldak on the Black Sea (500,000 tons in 1925^ Lignite is found 
on the European coast of the Black Sea, a short distance from the entrance to 
the Bosphorus, Erzeroum, Aidin, Angora, Karassi. Sivas and Keshan near Uzun 
Keupru near the Dardanelles. There are salt works at Erzeroum and in the 
vicinity of Smyrna and other places. Gold is found at Bulghar Maden 
(Konia) ; mercury at Sisma near Konia, at Oucliak, and in the vilayet of 
Aidin ; arsenic in Aidin and Sivas ; iron in the sandjak of Carassi, in the 
vilayet of Aidin, and in the Adana region. There is ‘a good deal of brass- 
turning and beating of copper into utensils for household purposes. 
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FishcriS. — Th.e fisheries of Turkey are important ; the total value of 
marine produce for Constantmople and dependencies was in 1921-22 
£T2,400,77ff:i5 as against £T2, 922, 332.21 in 1920-21. The total weight of 
marine produce in 1922-23 attained 22,000 tons. No later statistics are 
available. 

liidioitry . — Industries are relatively unimportant. The vilayet of Aidin, 
was before the war one of Turkey’s industrial centres. An attempt is being 
made by the Govemiuent to revive industry in Sm\rDa, and a fair amount of 
machinery has been impoitt^d. Carpet weaving represents appi oxiraately 
60 per cent, of pre-war capacity. Textile factories have not suffered any 
material damage. The number of fig-pa''king establishments has been reduced 
from 36 to 12. Cotton ginneries are being rebuilt, and in June, 1926, an 
oilcakp factory was established at Adana. A fui ther recent development has 
been the oper.ing in December, 1926, of sugar factories at Ush.ik, near 
Smyrna, end at Aipollu in Thrace, their estimated total production being 
about 15,00u tons per annum. 

Commerce. 


Imports and exports for three years ; — 



i 

i 

1928 

1924 

1925 

Imports . 
Exports . 


i £T 

i 144,788,071 

84,6*11,190 

£T 

194 000,000 
159,000,000 

242,314,118 

193,119.450 


Turkish traae for 2 years was distributed among the principal countries 
as follows : — 


Coaiatry 

j Imports 

Ex] torts 

5 1925 1 

1924 

1925 

1924 

United Kingdom. 

Italy 

Germany .... 
Fran<*e ..... 
United States 

£T 

! 87,846,817 
43.421,077 
! 27,442,072 
26,077,968 
19,654,074 

£T 

34,278.190 

40,983,960 

19.114.016 

18.297,973 

11,377,884 

£T 

17,441 277 
60,490,718 
27.662 802 
24,182.022 
25,102,934 

£T 

23.281,808 

34,8SS,764 

20,561,136 

18,786,621 

16,891,604 


During 1925, the chief articles of import were : cotton goods, 
£T74,127,634 ; cereals, £T22,691,092 ; metals, £T21, 556,081 ; colonial 
goods, £T20,863,710; woollens, £T17,625,521. 

The principal imports from Turkey into the United Kingdom and 
exports to Turkey from the United Kingdom (according to Board of 
Trade Returns) in two years were : — 


Imports from 
Turkey 

1923 

1926 

Exports to 
Turkey 

1925 

1926 

Dried f rdit . 

Nuts . . . 

W<»ol 

Carpets , 

Tobacco . 

£ 

2,57,905 
143,195 
228,868 i 
531,450 i 
137,713 

£ 

322,869 

219 521 
350.564 
43^,818 
103,929 ’ 

Coal . 

Cotton yam . 
Cottons . 
"Woollens . 

Iron and steel 
Machinery 

£ 

182.084 
100,154 
2,555 313 
656 881 
220,889 
120,470 

£ 

53,676 

9s760 

1,440,406 

414,294 

172,418 

142,840 
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The value of the commercial intercourse between Turkey and Great 
Britain during the last five years according to the Board of Tj^de Returns 
is shown in the Following table * — 


- 

1923 

im 

1 

1925 

1 

1926 

1927 

Imports into U. K. from 1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Turkey .... 

Exports of British produce to 

3,146,163 

3,154,902 

2,424,459 

3,003,922 

3,003,947 

Turkey 

8,930,226 

4,216,079 

1 

4,600,192 

3,103,229 

3,180,672 


Shipping and Navigation. 

At the beginning of 1927, the vessels under the Turkish flag had a 
tonT)age of 186,986 tons. The coasting privileges in Turkish waters which 
certain foreign companies enjoyed by virtue of the Treaty of Jjausanne came 
to an end in July, 1926. The most important Turkish company engaged in 
the coastal service is the Seiri-Sefuine.’' This company, which lost the 
greater part of its vessels during the war and which possessed 12,258 tons at 
the Armistice, has increased this tonmge to 84,240. Other craft flying the 
Turkish flag included 29 tugs, 12 power barges, 300 ordinary barges and 
42 motor launches. Three thousand seamen were employed in the Turkish 
merchant service. 

In 1926 a total of 2,227 vessels of an aggregate tonnage of 1,985,200 called 
at the port of Smyrna, as against 2,654 vessels of 1,999,000 tons in 1925, 
At Constantinople the number of vessels clearing and in transit in 1926 was 
5,994 of a total tonnage of 10,643,812. 

Internal Communications. 

In 1926, there were 30,319 miles of road in Turkey, of which 8,500 miles 
were national roads and 21,819 miles provincial roads. 

The length of railway line in Turkey in January, 1926, was about 3,500 
kilometres (2,173 miles). 

The Oriental Railway (336 kilometres, or 208 miles) connects Con- 
stantinople ma Adrianople with Sofia. Belgrade, and the chief centres of 
Europe. The Anatolian Railway (1,035 kilometres, or 643 miles) runs from 
Constantinople to Angora and Konia. The Bagdad Railway (633 kilo- 
metres, or 893 miles), starting from Konia, was completed during the 
war as far as Nisibin in Mesopotamia. Other railways are Smyma- 
Aidin-Eghirdir (English Company) (606 kilometres, or 376 miles), Siuyina- 
Oassaha-Aftnm Karahissar (French Company) (703 kilometres, or 440 miles), 
Smyrna-Balikessir-Panderma (French Company), and Mudania-Brusa (42 
kilometres, or 26 miles). The following railways are in course of construc- 
tion : Samsoun-Sivas (Samsoun-Turhal, bnilt by the Government, is now in 
operation ; remainder Turhal-Sivas is being built by a Belgian 0* mj>any) ; 
another line is being built from Cesar4a to Sivas ; Samsoun-Charshamba 
(narrow gauge); a Swedish Company is building a line from Angora to 
Ereghli with branch from Zafranbolou to Reughid-Euzu, and a further line 
from Keller to Diarb^kir via Marash, Malatia and El Aziz. A German 
Company has commenced a line from Kutahia to Tavchauli. Others pro- 
jected are Bafr.i-Sam.soun, Oe-ar4a to Oulou-Kishla ; Ozoun-Keupru-Keshan 
(narrow gauge), Trebizonde-Erzeroura. A contract was also signed with a 
German group for the construction of the Cesar 4a-Oulou-Kish la line and the 
Kutahia-Tavchanli-Balik Eissar lines. 
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There are over 2,000 post-offices in Turkey. Foreign post-offices dis- 
appeared a result of the Treaty of Lausanne. 

Banking and Credit. 

In January, 1917, tlie Turkish Government issued a Charter for a new 
N’ational Bank, to be styled the Ottoman National Credit Bank (Osmanli 
Itibar milli Baucassi). Its capital is 4 million Turkish pounds. The future 
status of this hank was fixed in 1926 by an agreement with the Government. 
A fusion took place recently between this Bank and the Banque d’ Affaires, 
the head offiee of which is in Angora. Amongst the more important Turkish 
banks may be mentioned the Banque Agrieole, the oldest of the Turkish 
instiiutious, with a capital of 30,000,000 Turkish pounds. The other banks 
are the Bauque d ’Affaires, the business of which is increasing rapidly, 
Banque In *ustrielle et Miniere, Banque de Commerce et d’Industrie, Banque 
d'Emlak (Credit Foncier). The principal Bank in Turkey is the Ottoman 
Bank, founded in 1863. It has a Branch in every important town of 
Turkey. The concession of the Ottoman Bank was extended in August 
1925, by the Turkish Gf vernment, for a further period of 10 years. 

The total amount of pajier currency in circulation on January 31, 1926, 
was approximately £T153,000,000. New notes to this amount were printed 
in London, and are being issued to replace the old notes, which bore the 
name of the Ottoman Empire. This in no sense means an increase of the 
paper currency. The new notes are for the value of 1. 6, 10, 50, 100, 
600, and 1,000 pounds. The notes of 50 piastres and £T25 will, therefore, 
disappear from circulation. All the new notes, except that of £T1, have on 
them a portrait of the Turkish president. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

On April 17, 1916, an order was issued reforming the currency. A gold 
standard, with the piastre as the unit, was thenceforth to be general all over 
Turkey, and the piastre to equal 40 para. The piastre, as well as the half piastre 
(20 para), quarter piastre (10 para) and eighth piastre (5 para) pieces were to be 
of nickel Silver coins were 2, 5, 10, and 20 piastres ; and gold coins 26, 50, 100, 
250, and 600 piastres. Silver was legal tender up to 300 piastres, and nickel 
up to 50 piastres. 

The only money in general circulation, apart from nickel coins for 10 
and 20 paras and for 1 piastre and coins for 2i, 5, 10 and 25 piastres, 
is paper money issued duriitg the war. This forced currency is very depreci- 
ated, the Turkish paper lira being worth about one-eighth of the gold coin of 
the same denomination. 

The gold 100-piastre piece (which is equivalent to £T]) weighs 7*216 
grammes, *916 fine, and thus contains 6*6147 grammes of fine gold. The 
silver 20-piastre piece weighs 24 *065 grammes, *830 fine, and therefore contains 
19-966 grammes of fine silver. £T11 equals £10 approximately (pre-war), 

"W eights and measures are as follows 

1 Oke =s 400 dramxB . . = 2*8264 lbs. 

\ Batman— ^ 01c6S . . . « 16*958 lbs. 

39*6263 Oiccs , , , , , 1 cwt. 

1 Gantar = 44 Okes . . . =r 124*3616 lbs. 

1 Qhcki = 195 Okes . , . « 561*148 lbs. 

T, 0*9120 bushel, 

1 Mimal (Ess. of rose) drams . =■ 74*171 grains. 

1 Arshin (cloth) . . . . « 26*96 inches. 
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1 Ihidaze 

1 Arshin (land) , 
1 Deunum . 

1 Djerih (hectare) 


, =ss 26.556 inches.* 

. =a 29 -830 inches. 

. =s 1098-765 sq. fards. 
. 5= 2*47 acres. 


In 1889 the metric system of weights was made obligatory for cereals ; 
metric weights were decreed obligatory in January 1892, but the decree is not 
yet enforced. In 1915 the metric system was made the official standard of 
weights and measures. 

On March 1, 1917, the Gregorian calendar was introduced into Turkey, 
to be used side by side with the Hegira calendar, while as from January 1, 
1926, it was decided finally to adopt the Gregorian calendar alone, the 
Turkish civil year 1342 becoming 1926. 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Turkey in Great Britain. 

Ambassador, — Ahmed Ferid Bey (July, 1925). 

Counsellor, — Mehmed Ali Chevky Pasha (September 1, 1927). 

First Secretary, — ^F^ridun Bey. 

Third Secretary,— OihsM Tab sin Bey. 

Archivist. — Mehmed Tevfik Bey. 

CoTimZ.— Orhan Halis Boy (April 13, 1927). 

2. Of Great Britain in Turkey. 

Ambassador. — ^The Right Hon. Sir George R. Clerk, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
(appointed November 12, 1926). 

Counsellor, — R. H. Hoare, C.M.G. 

Secretaries,— Gc. G. Knox, R. H. Hadow, M.C., J. M. Troutbeck, W. I. 
Mallet. 

Secretaries [local rank). — W. S. Edmonds, C.M.G , O.B.E., "VT. L. 0. 
Knigbt, and A. K Helm, O.B.E. 

Milibdry AUachL — Major R. E. Hareiic. 

Naval AUachL — Capt, 0. D. Burke, R.N. 

Commercial Secretary. — CoL H. Woods, O.B.E. 

Archivist — H. W. Gunningham. 

ConsuhCeneral.—k. T. Waugh, C.M.G. 

There is a Consul-General at Smyrna, and Consuls at Adrianople, 
Mersina, and Trebizond. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference. 

1. Official Publications. 

SalnamA Official Almanac for blie Turkish Republic. Angora. 

La Legislation tnrque. Becueil des lois. . . . Constantinople, 1926. 

De&iur, Collection of Turkish Laws, (now In process of completion). 

Department of Overseas Trade Report. London. Annual. 

Turkey m Asia ; Anatolia. (Handbooks prepared under the direction, of the Historical 
Section of the Foreign Office ) London, 1920. 

A Manual on the Turanians and Pan-Turanianism. (Handbooks prepaied by the 
Geographical Section of the Naval Intelligence Division of the Admiralty.) London, 1921. 

Lausanne Conference on Near Eastern Affairs, Records of Proceedings and Dratt 
Terms of Peace. London, 1928. 

Treaty of Peace with Turkey and other Instruments signed at Lausanne on July 24, 
1923, etc. London, 1928. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Abbot (G. F.), Turkey, Greece, and the Great Powers. London, 1917. 

AlUn (W, E. D.), The Turks In Europe. London, 1920. 
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Anuuair* Commercial Turc. Constantinople. (No. 1, 1924). 

(Harold), Turkej in Travail. London, 1925. 

Baedeker^ Konstantinopel, Balkanstaaten, Kleinasien, Archipel, Cypem. 2nd ed 
Leipaig, 19llr 

Blngowifitcktsekensky (G.), Die wirtschaffcliche Entwickelung Turkestans. Berlin, 1913 
Buxto7^ (C. R.), Turkey in Revolution. London, 1909 
Chiids(W. J.), Across Asia Minor on Foot, London, 1917. 

Cre(isy (Sir Edward Shepherd), History of the Ottoman Turks. [Eotinded on Von 
Hammer, l»it continued to 1S76.] New ed. London, 1882. 

Curtis (W. E.), Turkestan. London, 1911. 

Czaplieka (Miss M A ), Turks of Centara Asia in History and at the Present Day : an 
Etlmological Et quiry into the Pan-Turanian Problem, and Bibliographical Material relat- 
ing TO the Early Turks and the Present Turks of Central Asia. London, 1918. 

Dwight (H. G.), Constantinople. Old and New. London, 1915. 

Elston (R.), The Traveller’s Handbook for Constantinople and Asia Minor. London 
1933, * 

Emin (Achmed), Die Turkei. Gotha, 1918. 

Endres (P, C,). Die Turkei. 4th ed. Munich. 1917. 

(Lord), The Turkish Empire : Its growth and decay (2nd edition). London, 

Franco (Gad), Developpements constitutionels en Turquie. Paris, 1926. 

Freeh (F.), Bamng (A.) and Sack (A.), Das Wirtschaftsleben der TUrkei. Vol I 
Berlin, 1916. 

Freeman (Edward A.), The Ottoman Power in Enrope : its Nature, its Growth, and its 
Decline. London, 1S77. —History and Conquests of the Saracens. Srd ed. London, 1877 
Garnett (Lucy M.), Turkev of the Ottomans. London, 1912. 

Gaults (Berthe-Georges), La Nouvelle Turqnie. Paris, 1924. 

^othe (H.), Geograpidsche Characterbilder ans der Asiatischen Tiirkei. Leipzig, I909 
Sasfert {K'ort), Das Thrkische Reich. Tubingen, 1918, 

Hawley (Waltf-r) Asia Minor. London, 1918. 

(G-. E. ), Gulf to Ararat. Edinburgh, I917.--Day of the Crescent. Cambridge. 

Johnson (0. R.), Constantinople To-day. New York, 1922. 

Jorga (N.), Geschi<'htt- des Osnianischen Reiches 6 vols. Gotha, 1908-lS. 

Klinghardt (Karl), Thrkiin Jordu : der Tiirken Heimatland. Hamburg, 1925. 
E<mtouia->nes (P,M.), Geography of As<a Mmor. Athens, 1921. 

Coq (A V.), Volks kuxidliclies aus Ost-Turkestan. Berlin, 1916. 

Berhn^^ms Eapldagonia. Reisen und Porschungen im nordlichen Kleinasien. 

™ a Journey through past and present Provinces 

of Turkey. London, 1913, — The City of Dancing Dervishes. London, 1914.— Anatolica. 
Lonaoii, 1924. 

^ Constantinople, the Coasts of Asia 

Minor. Cr^-te. and Cvpns Ac. 4th ed. London 1908 
Marriott (J, A. R,), The Eastern Question. Oxford, 1924. 

Meats (E. G.), Modem Turkey, ^e» York, 1926. 
and*%^* ^^tsebiifher Thrkei, Rumanien, Serbien, Bnlgarien. New edition. Leipzig 

Miller (W.) Travels and Polities in the Near Bast. London, 1898. —The Ottoman 
Empire and ils Successf>rs, 3rd enlarged edition. London 1927 

Tbe Caliphate; Its nse,' decline, and ftill. Bdin- 

^nrrap’i Handbooks for Travellers Asia Minor. laindon, 190S. 

Mogales (B. de), Pour Years beneath the Crescent. London, 1926. 

Ostrorog (Count L.), The Angora Reform. London, 1928, 

Pear- (Sii Edwin), Turkev and its People. London. 1911. 

Percy (E^), Tlie Highlands of Asiatic Turkey. London, 1901. 

Femot (M.), La Question Turque. Paris, 1923. 

LoS! 192^2°^®^ Turkey. In Story of the Nations Series. New edition. 

Price (Cl«ir). The Re-Birth of Turkey, New York, 1923. 

Puauso ( R ). (^nstantinople et la Question d’Onent Paris 1920 
The^M lid in Constantinople and Turkey. London, 1909.- 
io?. Wilf T 2 vols. Oxford, 1897— Historical Geography of 

Asia Minor. London, 1890.— Impressions of Turkey dunng Twelve Yearfi’ 

London 1897. 

el UniverseDe. Vols. IX and XI. 8. Paris, 1884 and 1886. 
Pa^lTm kistorlque et technique sur la Dette Publique Ottomane. 

SeheviU (P.), The Balkan Peninsula and the Near East. London, 1922. 
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Sykes (Sir Mark), The Caliphs' Last Heritage : a Short History of the TuAish Empire. 
London, 1915.— Through Five Turkish Provinces. London, 1900 — Dar-ul-Islam : 
Journey through Ten Asiatic Provinces of Turkey. London. 1904. ^ 

Toynbee (A J.), and KirkiDood(K. P.), Turkey (Modern World Series). London, 1926. 
!rmtscyi(l).), Levante Handbu-'h. Berlin, 1918. 

War-field (W.), Tlie Gate of Asia, A journey from the Persian Gulf to the Black Sea. 
London, 1916. 

Wigram (Dr. W. A. and Sir. B. T. A.), The Cradle of Mankind: Life in Eastern 
Kurde.stan. 2nd ed. London, 1922 

Wratislaw (A. C.), A Consul m the East. London, 1924, 

Yovng (G ) Constantinople. London, 1920. 

Yovanovitch (V. M.), An English Bibliography on the Near Eastern Question, 1481- 
1906. Belgrade, 1909. 

W.), Geschichtedes Osmanischen Reichs in Buropa. 7 vols. Hamburg 
and Gotha, 1840-63. 


URUGUAY. 

(Republic A Oriental del Uruguay.) 

CoRstitxition and Government. 

The Republic of Uruguay, formerly a part of the Spanish Viceroyalty 
of -Rio de la Plata, and subsequently a province of Brazil, declared its 
independence August 25, 1825, wbicb was recognised by the Treaty of 
Montevideo, signed August 27, 1828. The Constitution of the Republic was 
last amended on January 3, 1918, and came into force on March 1, 1919. 
The franchise is universal for males over 18 years of age ; voting is secret, 
and the principle of proportional representation operates. The legislative 
power is vested in a Parliament of two Houses, the Senate and the Chamber 
of Representatives, which meet in annual session, extending from March 15 
to December 16. In the interval of the session, a permanent committee of 
two senators and five members of the Lower House assumes the control of 
the executive power. The representatives are chosen for three years, in the 
proportion of 1 to eveiy 12, 000 inhabitants of male adults who can read and 
write. The senators are chosen by an Electoral College, whose members are 
directly elected by the people ; there is one senator for each department, 
chosen for six years, one- third retiring every two years. There are 124 
representatives and 19 senators. 

The executive is divided between the President of the Republic and a 
National Administrative Council. The President is elected for four years 
by the direct vote of the people, and may be re-elected after an interval of 
8 years since his last holding office. The National Administrative Council 
consists of nine members (with nine alternates), elected for six yeax's ; 
six are of the majority party, and three of the largest minority ; 
three retire every two years. The election is by direct popular vote. 
The President appoints the Ministeis of Foreign Affairs, of War and 
Marine, and ot tne Interior, and has supreme control of these departments. 
The other ministers — of Finance, Public Works, Industry and Education — 
are appointed by the Council, which is the controlling power of these 
departments. Ir proposes the annual budget and recommends to the 
President such tiscal measures as it deems expedient. 

President of the Repuhlie * — Senor Dr. Don Juan Camfpisteguy (March 1, 
1927, to February 28, 1931), Salary, 24,000 pesos per annum. 
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Area and Popnlation. 


The following table shows the area and the estimated population bf the 
19 departments fcapitals in brackets) on December 31, 1926 : — 


Departments 


Artigas (Artigas) 

Canelones (Caneloues) 
CerroLargo (3Ielo) , 

Colonia (Colonia) 

Durazno (Dui’a 2 iio) . 

Flores (Tnnidud) 

Florida (Florida) 

Maldonado i Maldonado) 

Miiia-s (Minas) . 

Montevideo 
Paysandu (Pay&andu) 

Rib Xegro iFray Bentos) 
Rivera (Rivera) 

Rocha (Rocha) 

Salto (Salto) . 

San Jose (San Jose) . 

Soriano (Mercedes) . 
Tacuarembo (Taeuareinbd) . 
Treintay Tres (Treinta y Tres) 

Total 


Area, square 

Population 

Pop. per 

miles 

Dec. 31, 1926 

square mile 

4,394 

42,621 

10*0 

1,834 

158,977 

72-4 

5,763 

75,200 

11-4 

2,193 

99,993 

44-6 

5,525 

72,795 

11*6 

1,744 

27,436 

36-1 

4,073 

83,108 

15*5 

i,5sr 

51,516 

30*3 

4,S19 

91,387 

lG-4 

256 

439,129 

1,611-3 

5,115 

63,891 

17*7 

3,269 

35,778 

13-8 

8,793 

57,853 

13 8 

4,280 

62,421 

13 0 

4,865 

76,690 

18-1 

2,688 

79,805 

25-9 

3,561 

69,277 

18*4 

8,112 

80,102 

8*6 

3,682 

52,836 

13-1 

72,153 

1,720,468 

22-7 


The last census was taken in 1908, when the total population was 
1,042,686, divided into 861,464 native-born and 181,222 immigrants, in- 
cluding 62,357 Italians, 54,885 Spaniards, 27,789 Brazilians and 18,600 
Argentinians. The population on December 31, 1926 (1,720,468) included 
945,964 males and 774,504 females. 

In 1914 the Uruguayan and Brazilian Boundary Commissions drew up 
the documents respecting three islands belonging to Uruguay, to bo called 
Socorro, Jacinto, and Denis. 

The population of Montevideo City on December 31, 1926, was 439,129. 
Of the other cities, Paysandu had 26,000 inhabitants; Salto, 30,000 ; 
Mercedes, 23,000. 

Births, deaths, and marriages for three years ; — 


Years 

i Living Birtlui | 

1 ...1 

Still-Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Surplus of Living 
Births over Deaths 

1924 

j 41,880 i 

1,472 

9,178 

19,182 

22,748 

1925 

42,167 

1,862 

9,363 

19,332 

22,835 

1926 

1 48,091 } 

1,487 

9,585 

17,828 

25,263 


Of the living births in 1926, 12,458 were illegitimate. Divorces: 
368 in 1926 ; 381 in 1925 ; 231 in 1924. 

For five years the arrivals and departures by sea at all the ports were : — 


i 

i 1922 

1928 

1924 

1926 

1926 

Immigrants . 

165,435 

172,603 

178,833 

161,942 1 

170,635 

B migrants . 

152,339 

1 

168,078 

168,633 

147,806 

153,016 
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s 

Religion and Instruction. 

State and church are sejiarated ; and there is complete religid^is liberty . 
The religion professed by the majority of the inhabitants is Roman Catholic. 
The archbishopric of Montevideo has 2 suffragan bishops in Salto and Melo. 
The 1908 census showed 430,095 Catholics, 12,232 Protestants, 45,470 
unspecified and 126,425 Liberals 

Primary education is obligatory. In 1926 there were 1,264 public and 
private schools with 148,485 enrolled pupils and 3,890 teachers. There 
were also 64 evening courses for adults with 7,161 pupils and 160 teachers. 
Pupils attending secondary schools numbered 1,188 in 1926. 

The University of the Republic at Montevideo has 2,230 students. 
There are two normal schools for males and for females, and a school of 
arts and trades supported by the State where 185 pupils receive instruction 
gratuitously There are also many religious seminaries throughout the 
Republic with a considerable number of pupils, a school for the blind, two 
for the deaf and dumb, and a school of domestic science. 

The Asistencia Publica is an imstitution which has general charge of 
hospitals, asylums, dispensaries, and similar relief works all over the country. 
In March 1919 old-age pensions were first granted. 

Justice. 

The judicial power rests with the High Court of Justice, con- 
sisting of 6 judges elected by the General Assembly of the Chambers. 
The President is chosen annually by the members of the Court 
from amongst themselves. This court has original jurisdiction in constitu- 
tional, international, and admiralty cases, and will hear appeals in cases in 
which the decision has been modified or altered in other appeal courts, of 
which there are 2 each with 3 judges. In Montevideo there are also 3 courts for 
ordinary civil cases, 2 for commercial cases, 1 for Government, 2 for criminal 
cases, 2 correctional courts, and 3 for criminal investigation. Each depart- 
mental capital has a departmental court, and each of the 214 judicial sections 
into which the Republic is divided has a justice of peace court ; further, 
each section is divided into districts, in which deputy judges (alcaldes) try 
cases involving small amounts. 

In Septemfe 1907 the death penalty was abolished, penal servitude for a 
period of 30 to 40 years being put in its place. 


Finance. 

The receipts and expenditure for recent years are stated as follows 
(4*7 gold pesos = £1) 


- 

Receipts 

1 

Expenditure ! 

- 

Receipts 

Expenditure 

1922- 23 

1923- 241 

1924- 251 

£ 

7,384,143 

9,295.575 

8,725,800 

£ 

8,908, ISO ' 
9,200,999 ' 

8,708,200 

1925-261 
192G-271 
1927-28 » 

£ 

8,726.800 

10;240,402 

11,025,654 

£ 

8,708,200 

10,207,219 

11,081,437 


1 Estiioate. See below. 


The estimates of revenue and expenditure for 1924-25, which were 
prolonged to cover those for 1925-26 as well, were as follows (4*7 gold pesos 
= £ 1 ) 
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BeTenue 

Gold pesos 

Expenditure 

Gold pesos 

Customs 

15,150,000 

Legisiaiure .... 

961,427 

Property tax 

Trade licences 

5,100,000 

Presidency .... 

57,320 

1,900,000 

National Administrative 


Stamped paper and stamps 

1,756,000 

Coui.cil .... 

147,510 

Internal revenue taxes 

6,495,000 

Ministry of Interior . 

4,191,971 

Publi - instruction revenue 

1,862,500 

750,000 

3,602,826 

,, of Foreign Affairs . 

632,135 

Consular Fees . • 

Minister of Finance . 

2,682,676 

Services of loans (internal) . 

„ of Public Instruc- 

Other receipts . 

6,380,377 

tion . 

„ of Industries . 

„ of Public Works . 

„ of War and Marine 

J nstice 

Public Debt .... 
Snndr\ Credits . 

Pension Lists . 

6,287,227 

1,431,823 

1,218,603 

7,029,571 

581,690 

13,896,480 

912,116 

2,979,991 

Total .... 

43,086,702 

Total . 

43,005 039 


This budget was prolonged to cover the finances of 1926-1927 (during 
which period expenditure had increased to 48,255,930 gold pesos and revenue 
was estimated at 48,139,893 pesos), and it has since been prolonged for the 
financial year 1927-1928. Expenditure has been increased, by laws promul- 
gated since July, 1926, to 52,082,757 pesos, while revenue is estimated at 
51,820,577 pesos. 

The amount of the public debt of Uruguay on January 1, 1927, is given 
as 222,111,295 pesos, of which 146,674,044 was external, 72,898,751 pesos 
internal and 2,538,500 pesos was the debt contracted jointly with Brazil for 
the construction of an international bridge over the Yaguaron River. 

Defence. 

The army of Uruguay consists of a small standing army, and the National 
Guard. Service in the standing army is voluntary, lasting from 2 to 5 years 
with re-engagement up to the age of 44. It consists of 19 line battalions, 
4 rifle companies, 9 cavalry regiments, 3 field artillery regiments of 3 
batteries each, a fortress artillery company and machine gun company, 1 
engineers* battalion, and 1 bearer company with a peace strength in 1926 of 
788 officers and 7,464 men, and a nominal war sti’ength of 50,000. 

The National Guard is a militia, service in which is compulsory in the 
event of war. It is divided into three classes, or ‘bans.’ The first ‘ban,* 
or ‘ mobile ’ national guard contains all the young men fit for military duty 
between the ages of 17 and 30, who would take the field with the standing 
army. The second ban, consisting of men fit for service between 30 and 46, 
is the ‘departmental,' or provincial, national guard. Its units do not move 
out of their own departments, but the men can be drafted to make good 
the losses of the mobile units in time of war. The third ban, containing 
all the men between 19 and 45, is the ‘territorial’ force, and is only liable 
to garrison duty in its own districts. The total strength of the National 
Guard (all three bans) is, nominally, about 100,000 men and 120 guns. 

There is also a police force, with an establishment of 5,000, and a force of 
mounted police (‘Guardia Republicana ’) of 392. The Eire Brigade, which 
also undertakes police duties, numbers 360. 

^6 infantry of the active army is armed with the Mauser rifle, the 
field batteries have either Schneider or Krupp 7 '6 cm. guns. The National 
^ armed with the Remington rifle and old de Bange guns. 

The Military Aviation School possessed, at the end of 1925, some 66 
machines. The School has its own workshops and staff of mechanics, and an 
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establishment of 8 instructors and 335 officers and men. A naval aero- 
nautical service is also in process of being organized. ^ 

The fleet consists of the lij<ht cruiser MoncevicUo, the training vessel (ex- 
yacht) de Juho^ the torpedo gunboat Uruguay ^ 1,400 tons, speed 23 knots, 
launched at Kiel in 1910, and a few smaller craft. 


Production and Industry. 


Uruguay is primarily a pastoral country, 60 per cent. (27,673,919 acres) 
of the total area being devoted to the stock-raising industry, 20 per cent. 
(10,002,126 acres) to mixed farms and ranches, and only 5 per cent. 
(2,681,613 acres) to agriculture. The remaining 15 per cent, of the country’s 
area is unproductive. Animals and animal products constitute 95 per cent, 
of the country*s exports. Wool shipments for recent seasons have been ; 
1924-25, 89,000 bales ; 1925-26, 108,400 bales ; and 1926-27, 126,000 bales. 
Nutiia skins are exported at the rate of 50,000 a year. 

In 1925 there were within tiie Republic 8.431,613 head of cattle, including 
3,124,957 cows, 1,230,765 heifers, 883,105 oxen, 14,443,341 sheep, and 
73,464 young bulls. 

Agricultural products are raised chiefly in the Departments of Cauelones, 
Colonia, rian Jose, Minas, and Florida. The average farm is about 260 
acres. The principal crops and their yield for two years were as follows 


Wheat . 
Maize . 
Barley . 
Oats 
Linseed . 


1 Area 

1925-1926 

1926-1927 

1 Acres 

Acres 

959,691 

998,905 

423 194 

440,827 

6,695 

5,092 

149,978 

101,800 

186,201 

177,172 


yield 


1 1925-1926 

1926-1927 

1 Metric tons 

Metric tons 

272,800 

278,520 

' 135,871 

84,«83 

1 2 337 

1,524 

85, 4U 

20.834 

1 51,538 

60,028 


Wine is produced chiefly in the departments of Montevideo, Canelones, 
Salto, Colonia, and P«vsandn. In 1926 there were 3,737 pro}»erties of 24,760 
acres, producing 48,396,265 kilos, of grapes, and 6,457,800 gallons of 
wine Tobacco and olives are also cultivated. 

In the northern departments several gold mines are worked, and silver, 
copper, lead, magnesium, and lignite coal are found. The supply of elec- 
tricity for light, power, and faction is a State monopoly (Bill passed 
October 20, 1912). 


Commerce. 


The foreign trade was as follows (4*7 gold pesos « £1) : — 


- 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Imports .... 
Exports .... 

£ 

11,723, ‘'29 
20.157,880 

& 

18,240,160 

22,778.995 

& 

16,412 393 1 
21,005,745 

£ 

15, .^88, 723 1 
20,164,468 

& 

17,329 780 
19,809,674 


The principal exports in 1926 were as follows Live animals, 139,436 ; 
meat and extracts, 182,791,384 kilos; wool, 51,510,658 kilos; and hides, 
1,400,343 

The imports and exports for 1926 and 1927 were distributed as follows 
in gold pesos): — 
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^ - 

^ Countries 

Imports from 

Exports to 

1920 

1927 

1926 

1927 

Argentina .... 

Brazil ..... 
France .... 

Germany ..... 

Italv 

Spam . . . . . 1 

G-eat Britain .... 
United States .... 

Pesos 

7.238.000 

3.843.000 

5.329.000 

8.143.000 
4,042 (lOO 

3 419,000 

9.817.000 
21,323.0b0 

Pesos 

8,712,670 

4,183,488 

4,750,418 

7,402.375 

3,448,604 

2,42^^,254 

11.8S6,92J 

22,648,130 

Pesos 

8.910.000 
4,373,0(10 

12.329.000 

14.159.000 

4.607.000 
634,961 

23.956.000 

11.166.000 

Pesos 
11,376,848 
3,969,008 
11,430,604 
15,723,566 
3,914,816 
846 291 
15,412,438 
6,087,152 


In 192d the principal articles imported into the United Kingdom from 
Uruguay (according to Board of Trade Returns) were • chilled beef, 
1,531,343Z. ; frozen beef, 615,586/. ; tinned beef, etc., 455,282/ ; frozen 
mutton. 838,462^ ; wool, 582,686/. The principal articles exported to 
Uruguay were cotton piece goods, 576,011/., and iron and steel manu- 
factures, 323, 9 57 Z. 

Total trade between Uruguay and the U.K. for 6 years (Board of Trade 
Returns) : — 


- 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Imports from Urusnay into U.K 
Exports to Uruguay from U.K. . 

£ 

4,855,502 

3,146,241 

£ 

5.449,475 

3,208,160 

& 

4,P99,057 

3,179,129 

& 

4,544,642 

2,377,068 

£ 

4,566,986 

2,865,621 


Skipping and Communications. 

In 1921 Uruguay had 22 steamers of a total net tonnage of 42,114 tons, 
and 254 coasting vessels of a total net tonnage of 18,061. 

The following table shows the vessels entered and cleared at the ports of 
Uruguay for 4 years ; — 


1 

Entered 

Cleared 

Year 

Steamers | 

1 Bailing Vessels 

Steamers | 

j Sailing Vessels 


No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 . 

6,714 
6,742 
6 639 
6.7401 

11,647,966 
11,954 451 
12,205,638 
12,118,746 

4,441 

4,601 

4,731 

4,944 

838,701 

870,480 

1,023,261 

1,053,160 

6,707 

6,611 

6,565 

6,719 

11,675,602 

11.877,416 

12,1'‘1,591 

11,899,883 

4,401 

4,594 

4,803 

4,935 

836,067 

S73,734 

1,034,749 

1,051,425 


The National roads of Uruguay have a total length of 2,240 miles, and 
there are about 3,100 miles of departmental roads, of which about 300 
miles are macadamised. River transport is also very extensive. 

The three principal railway systems are the Central (Combined System, 
(930 miles), the Midland (320 miles), North Western (113 miles), Northern 
(73 miles), all British owned. The East Coast Railway (78 miles) and 3 
minor lines are controlled by the State. On June 30, 1924, the railway 
system of Uruguay open for traffic had a total length of 1,664 miles of 
standard gauge, of which 1,060 miles are under State guaraiitee. Early in 
1927, 2/ *9 miles of the State line from San Carlos to Garzon were o])ened ; 
45 miles of the line from Sen Carlos to Rocha are e:^pected to he available for 
traffic very shortly. 
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The telegraph lines in operation have a total length of 6,S93 miles ; in 
1925, 249 ofBces through which 1,868,742 telegrams passed.^ Two tele- 
phone companies of Montevideo have 45,719 miles of wire, and in the 
Republic, 26 companies in 1926 have 47,243 miles of wire. Number of 
subscribers, 24,838. 

In 1926 there were 995 post offices. The movement of mail in 1926 
(internal) comprised 121,030,668 letters, packets, &c. , and external, 
11,837,410. Postal savings deposits on May 14, 1927, totalled 550,000 pesos. 

Money and Credit. 

The Bank of the Republic, whose president and directors are appointed 
by the Government, had a paid-tip caxdfcal on June 30, 1927, of 36,000,000 
gold pesos.^ Its earnings for year ending December 31, 1926, were 2,371,000 
pesos. This bank has the exclusive right to issue notes. On September 30, 
1927, notes to the value of 63,194,968 pesos were in circulation, and its 
stock of gold amounted to 59,011,816 pesos. British gold coin held by the 
Bank on December 31, 1926, amounted to £5,263,000. 

In 1912 the Government created a National Insurance Bank (Banco de 
Seguros del Estado) with a monopoly of insurance business of all kinds. 
No new insurance companies may now be established. The Insurance Bank 
opened its doors on March 1, 1912. In 1926 the premiums collected amounted 
to 6,780,834 pesos, and the claims settled totalled 2,610,553 pesos. This 
bank’s reserves on July 31, 1927, amounted to 11,246,705 pesos. 

The British Banks operating in Uruguay are : British Bank of South 
America, Bank of London and South America, and Royal Bank of Canada. 

Money, WeigMs, and Measures. 

There is no Uruguayan gold coin in circulation, but the monetary standard 
is gold, the theoretical gold coin being the peso oro, weighing 1*697 
grammes, *917 fine. The actual circulating medium consists of paper notes 
issued by^ the Bank of the Republic in denominations of 10, 5, and 1 dollars. 
Silver coins of 50 and 20 centesimos ; and nickel coins of 5, 2, and 1 ceTvtcsimos 
arc also in circulation. The paper issue is fully covered by gold reserves. 

The exchange value of the peso in London ranged during 1927 between 
48-^ pence and Sl-^- pence ; in New York, between 99 cents and 1*04 dollars. 

The metric system of weights and measures was adopted by a law ol 
May 20, 1862, and came into force on January 1, 1867, replacing the old 
Spanish weights and measures which were current with slight modifications. 
By a law of October 2, 1894, the metric system was made compulsory in all 
civil and commercial transactions. The strict requirements concerning 
weights and measures were reinforced by a decree of February 8, 1918. 

Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives 

1, Of Uruottat in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary , — Seiior Luis Alberto 
Henei a. 

Eirst Secretary , — Carlos de Santiago. 

ConsuhQemral. — A, R. O’Shanahan, 

2. Of Great Britain in Uruoitay. 

Envoy ET^raordinaryy Minister Plenipotentiary and Consul GeneraL-— 
Hon. E. S. Scott, O.M.G., M.V.O. Appointed January 1, 1925. 

Naval ^««c^^.~Capt. St. A. B, Wake, R.N. 
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Air Attach^.— Wing Commander E. H. Johnston, O.B.E., O.F.C. 
Vice-Oofif,sifL—B.. 0. Sillery Vale. 

Secretary to Minister , — Jocelyn Speck, M. V.O. 

There are also Vice-Consuls at Montevideo, Paysandii, and Salto. 

Books of Reference concerning^ Uruguay. 

Annario Bstadistico de la Eepilblica Oriental del Umgnay. Montevideo. Annual. 

Sintesia Estadistica de la Repiiblica Oriental del Uruguay. Montevideo. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual series. London. 

Acevtdo (Eduardo), Manual de historia uruguaya. Tomo 1, Abarca los tiempos heroicos, 
desde la conquista del temtorio por los espaiioles, hasta la cruzada de los Treinta y Tres 
orientales. Montevideo, 1916. 

Aravjo (O.), Diccionario Geogrdflco del Uruguay, (2nd edition). Montevideo, 1912.— 
El libro de ‘ El Siglo.’— Montevideo, 1918. 

Sauea (Francisco), Historia de la dominacion espaliola en el Uruguay. Montevideo, 
1880. 

Keane (A. H.). Central and South America. 2nd ed. Vol. I. In Stanford's Compen- 
dium of Geography and Travel. London, 1909. 

Koebel (W. H.), Uruguay. London, 1912. 

Masso (0. M.), El Uruguay al travfis de un Siglo. Montevideo, lOlO.—Impresionc de 
Uruguay en el Siglo, XX. London, 1912. 

Parker (W.), Uruguayans of To-day New York, 1921. 

Sote (H. J. Gordon), Argentina ana Uruguay. London, 1917. 

Bumhold (Sir H.), The Great Silver River. London, 1888. 

Sampognaro (V.), L'Uruguay an commencement dn XX® Siecle. Brussels 1910. 


VENEZUELA. 

(Estados Unidos de Venezuela.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Venezuela was formed in 1830 by secession fi'om the other 
members of the Republic of Colombia. The Constitution in force is that of 
July 1, 1925. Legislative authority is vested in a Congress of 2 chambers, 
the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. The former consists of 40 members 
elected for 8 years, 2 for each State, Venezuelans by birth and over SO years 
of age. The latter is constituted as follows : Each State chooses by direct 
election for 3 years one deputy, a Venezuelan by birth and over 21 years of 
age, for every 85,000 inhabitants, and one more for an excess of 16,000. A 
State with fewer than 35,000 of poprdation will have one deputy. The 
Federal District and the Territories which have, or may reach, the population 
fixed by law will also elect deputies. 

The executive power is exercised by the President of the Republic in con- 
junction with the Cabinet Ministers through whom he acts. The President 
is elected by Congress for 7 years, must be a Venezuelan by birth and over 
30 years of age. 

President of the JRepuhlic . — General Juan Vicente QdmeZj elected May 3, 
1922, for the period 1922-1929. Assumed office on June 24, 1922. 

First Fice-President.— General Jos4 Vicente Gomez, elected June 24, 
1922. 

The seat of the General Powers of the Nation is at the City of Caracas, 
but, when any unforeseen circumstance requires, the Executive Power may 
fix its residence at any other point of the Federal District. 

The States are autonomous and poUtically equal. Each has a Legislative 
A^embly, whose members are chosen in accordance with their respective Con- 
stitutions. Eadh. State has a President and a general Secretary. The States 
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are divided into districts and municipalities. Each district has a municipal 
council, and each municipio a communal junta. The Federal District and 
the Ten’itories are administered by the President of the Republic through 
Governors who in turn appoint secretaries. 


Area and Population. 

Venezuela has an area of 393,874 square miles. According to the census 
of January, 1926, the population was 3,026,878, not including 10,620 
Venezuelans known to be residing abroad. Estimated population on 
December 31, 1926, was 3,063,497. 

The long-standing boundary dispute with Colombia^ which has continued 
since the separation of the two Republics in 1830, is now settled ; the decision 
of the President of the Swiss Confederation, to whom it was submitted 
by a Convention signed at Bogota in 1916, was given on March 24, 1922. 
By it the line fixed by the award of the King of Spain of March 16, 1891, 
is practically upheld, the north-eastern end of the Goajira Peninsula being 
definitely assigned to Colombia Swiss surveyors, with airplanes and 
cameras, mapped out the unexplored areas in dispute. 

The country is now divided into a Federal District, 20 States and 
2 Territories, as follows : — 


Stato 

Capital 

Pop. 

January, 

1926 

State 

Capital 

Pop. 

January, 

1926 

Anzoategui . 

Barcelona 

112,797 

Portuguesa . 

Guanare 

58,721 

Apure . 

San Fernando 

Sucre . 

Cuuiana 

216,476 

de Apure 

42,999 

Tdchira 

San Cristobal 

172,900 

Aragua 

Maracay 

105,839 

Trujillo 

Trujillo 

218,780 

Bolivar . 

Ciudad Bolivar 

75,227 

Yaracuy 

San Felipe 

122,836 

Cai'ahobo 

Valencia 

147,204 

Zamora 

Barinas 

57,341 

CojeUes 

Sau Carlos 

82,158 

Znlia . 

Maracaibo 

222,613 

Falc6n . 

Coro 

178,642 

Ter. Amazonas 

Sau Fernando 


Gudrico 

Calabozo 

125, 2n2 


de Atabapo 

60,276 

Lara 

Mdrida . 

Barqmsimeto 

Mdrida 

271,369 

150,128 

„ Delta- 
Aiiiacuro 

Tucupita 

26,582 

Miranda 

Monagas 

Ocomare 

Maturin 

189,572 

68,766 

Federal Dist. 

Caracas 

195,460 

NuevaBsparla 

La Asuncion 

69,892 


Total 

8,026,878 


Some of the more important cities with their population according to the 
census of 1926, are : 


Caracas . . 135, 2S3 

Maracaibo . . 74,767 

Valencia . . 36,804 

Barquifcimeto . 23,109 


San Cristobal . 15,205 
Ciudad Bolivar . 1 6,762 
Cunjana . . 18,787 

Coro . . . 10,032 


Maracay . 11,108 

La Guaira . 8,823 


The movement of population, according to official statistics, shown as 
follows 


Year 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Imiingrants 

Emigrants 

1922 

7,081 

76,385 

56,498 

9,709 

8,882 

1923 

8,820 

82,187 

54,509 

10,707 

11,003 

1924 

9,183 

81,750 

64,261 

13.070 

11,170 

1925 

11,556 

95,741 

51,782 

14,690 

13,369 

1926 

17,834 

91,648 

66,092 

21,072 

16,552 
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Eelig’ion and Instruction. 

The Roman Catholic is the State religion, but there is toleration of all 
others The Archbishop of Caracas has 6 suffragan bishops. 

Elementary instruction is free, and from the age of 7 to the completion of 
the primary grade, compulsory. The number of pupils in the Government 
primary schools in 1926 was 68,747 ; in 341 private schools, 15,302 ; in 236 
municipal schools, 10,473 ; in secondary schools, 588 ; in special schools, 1,618 ; 
in institutes of higher learning, 716. At Caracas is the Central University 
(re-opened in July, 1922, after being closed since October, 1912), with 570 
students in 1926-27, and m JVJerida is the University of Los Andes. Superior 
instruction is divided into schools, viz. : Philosophy and Letters ; Physical, 
Mathematical, and Natural Sciences; Medical Science; Political Science; 
and Ecclesiastical Science. These schools can he established separately or 
can unite to form Universities. There are at present in activity, the 
University of Los Andes, eight schools of Political Science and of Ecclesi- 
astical Science, and in Caracas Schools of Medical Science and of Ecclesi- 
astical Science, besides private schools of Political Science. The Government 
supports also the following Institutes for special instruction : a School of 
Plastic Arts, another of Music and Elocution, two of Arts and Trades (one 
for men and the other for women), and three of Commerce. 


Justice. 

Judicial authority resides in the ‘Federal Couil; of Cassation,’ which is 
the supreme tribunal of the Federation and States, and in various tribunals 
and courts established by special laws. Members of the Federal Court of 
Cassation (seven in number) are elected by Congress for 7 years, one for 
each of seven groups of States into which the Republic is divided for this 
purpose. They select their own President, Vice-President, and Chancellor. 
The Federal Procurator-General is appointed for 3 years. 

The States have each a Supreme Court with 3 members called respec- 
tively President, Relator, and Chancellor. Each State has also a superior 
court, courts of first instance, district courts, and municipal courts. The States* 
judicial officers hold their posts for 3 years. In the Territories there are civil 
and criminal judges of first instance, and also judges in 1Jie mnnicipios. 


Finance. 


The revenue and expenditure for five years were as follows (25*25 bolivars 


- 

1923-24 1 

1924-25 1 

1925-26 ^ 

1 

1926-27 

1927-28 1 

Bevenae . 
Expenditure . 1 

& 

2.513.800 

2.613.800 

£ 

2,64(5,080 

2,684,180 

£ 

2,766,900 

2,651,214 

£ 

3,762,100 

3,078,800 

£ 

4,422,924 

4,405,415 


1 Estimates. 


The following table shows (in bolivars) the principal items of the budget 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928 : — 
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Revenue 

1 Bolivars 

Expenditure 

Bolivars 

Customs 

. , 33,000,000 

Department of Interior . 

18,284,846 

Land taxes . 

. 1 8,ft00,000 

Department of Foreign 


Cigarette revenue 

. 1 10,000,000 

Affairs .... 

4,021,684 

Stamp duty 

. 1 8,500,000 

Department of Finance , 

19,220,449 

Salt 1 evenue 

. 1 6,600,000 

Ministry of War and Marine 

10,749,778 

Minerals 

. , ii'.oiojooo 

Department of Internal 


Match monopoly 

8,500,000 

Development . 

9,100,684 



Ministry of Public Works . 

36,000,000 


1 

,, „ Education 

0,907,123 


' ! 

Unforeseen Expenditure . 

1,103,486 

Total (all items). 

. j 112,000,000 

Total (all items) 

111.457.000 


The public debt on June 30, 1927, was 87,367,316 bolivars. The 
internal debt amounted to 36,239,440 bolivars, and the external debt to 
51,127,876 bolivars. 


Defence. 

In 1920 a law was promulgated according to which all Venezuelans have to 
serve two years with the active forces of the army, and to remain in the 
reserve until the age of 45. The active army consists of infantry, 20 
battalions, each of 400 men j artillery, 8 batteries, each of 200 men, and 1 
naval battalion. The naval force contains one battalion distributed among 
the vessels of the navy, which consists of 3 gunboats and a training ship 
acquired in 1912. 

Production and Industry. 

The surface of Venezuela is naturally divided into 8 distinct zones — the 
agricultural, the pastoral, and the forest zone. In the first are grown coffee, 
cocoa, sugar-cane, maize, cotton, beans, &c. ; the second affords runs for cattle ; 
and in the third, which covers nearly half the country, tropical products, 
such as caoutchouc, halata (a gum resembling rubber), tonka beans, copaiba, 
vanilla, growing wild, are worked by the inhabitants. Forest resources have 
been barely tapped ; 600 species of wood have been identified. The area 
under coffee is estimated at from 180,000 to 200,000 acres. The coffee 
plantations number about 33,000, and those of cocoa 6,000. Coffee and 
cocoa together represent in value two-thirds of the exports of the country, 
not excluding oil. There are about 600 sugar plantations. The annual 
production of sugar may be estimated at 60,000 tons ; exports ranged from 
9,406 tons in 1924 to 4,679 tous in 1926. 

One-fifth of the population is engaged in agriculture. The live-stock in 
Venezuela is estimated as follows : — 2,077,684 oxen, 113,439 sheep, 2,154,716 
goats, 167,708 horses, 54,565 mules, 200,439 asses, 512,086 pigs. In the 
agricultural and cattle industries about 60,000 labourers are employed. 

^ Venezuela is rich in metals and other minerals. One of the piincipal 
mining industries is the production of gold in the region to the south-east of 
Ciudad Bolivar. Copper ore is also produced. Coal is worked at Coro, in 
Falcon State, and at 1^’aricual. Salt mines in various intates are now 
worked by the Government. Venezuela to-day is one of the principal 
petroleum producing countries in the world ; the production in 1926 
amounted to 33,473,644 barrels against 19,022,214 barrels in 1926. The 
only difficulty lies in transport ; oil tankers able to cross the sand bar 
into Lake Mai'acaibo have to be specially built. Asphalt from Lake Bermudez 
is exported to the United States. Kound the island of Margarita and 
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neighbouring islets off the north coast of Venezuela pearl fishing is carried 
on undeirgovemment licence. 

Venezuela has few industries, most manufactured materials required 
being im])orted There are two cotton mills at Valencia, one at Caracas, 
atnd one at Cumana, producing textiles which compete with imported Man-' 
Chester goods in the cheaper qualities. There is also a cement and a glass 
factory at Caracas. Salt and matches are Government monopolies ; the 
latter is farmed by a British Company. 

Commerce. 


The value of the imports into and exports from Venezuela for 4 years 
was : — 


- 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 


Bolivars 

Bolivars 

Bolivars 

Bolivars 

Imports .... 

102,249,052 

215,925,000 

303,673,000 

886,616,000 

Exports .... 

1^6,744,504 

213,486,484 

323,278,427 

395,408,000 


The distribution of the commerce in 2 years was mainly as follows ; — 



Imports 

Exports 


1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

United States 

United Kingdom . 

Spain 

France 

Netherlands . . . . | 

Germany .... 

Bolivars 

163,305,000 

57,442,(100 

7,931,000 

16.307.000 
18,237,0(»0 

25.126.000 

Bolivars 

228,613,000 

58.457.000 
7,341,000 

26.077.000 

21.816.000 
38,087,000 

Bolivars 

54.128.000 

10.088.000 

21.961.000 

15.286.000 

19.626.000 

Bolivars 

98.214.000 
6,600,000 

20.111.000 

11.892.000 

20.668.000 


Total trade between Venezuela and the United Kingdom (according to 
the Board of Trade returns) for 5 years : — 


i 

1928 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Imports from Venezuela to U. Kingdom 
Exp^»rts to Venezuela from U. Kingdom 

£ 

504,107 

1,654,495 

1 £ 
480,437 

1 l,7h2,394 

£ 

1,870,076 

2,480,027 

£ 

299,707 

2,290,583 

£ 

410,293 

2,170,602 


Shipping and Communications. 

The number of vessels in the foreign trade which entered the ports of 
Venezuela m 1926 was 1,963, of an aggregate tonnage of 2,459,938 (British 
vessels, 137 of 270,119 tons). The number that cleared was 8,797 of 
4,719,674 tons (British, 618 of 557,630 tons) Foreign vessels are not per- 
mitted to engage in the coasting trade, except by special concessions or by 
contract with the Government. 

There are good motor roads from Caracas to La Guaira and Macuto, from 
Caracas to Valencia and Puerto Cahello, eventually to be continued to San 
Cri^bal (683 miles), and from Caracas to Guatire, projected as far as Ciudad 
Bolivar ; jfrom Maracay two new roads have been opened to Ocumare de la 
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Costa, and to Yilla de Cura and the Llanos of Apure ; in remoter parts, 
away from the rivers, traffic is carried on by means of pack anmals and 
small mule-carts. Anew road has also been constructed in the western part 
of the country from CJraca, the present terminus of the Tachira Railroad, 
southward of the mountains of San Cristobal. Two great new roads are 
under construction, the Gran Carretera Oriental (626 miles), and the Gran 
Carretera Occidental (640 miles). Altogether there are about 4,064 miles of 
road fit for motor traffi.c. 

In Venezuela there are 12 lines of railway (5 national and 7 foreign — the 
latter including 4 British and 1 German) with a total length of (January 1st, 
1927) 661 miles. The Great Railway of Venezuela, 113 miles in extent, is one 
of the longest lines in the Republic, running between Caracas and Valencia. 
Other lines are the La Guaira and Caracas line (22 miles), the Venezuela 
Central Railway (45 miles), the Puerto Cabello and Valemda Railway (34 
miles), the Bolivar Railway (143 miles), the oldest line in operation in the 
country, and which runs from the port of Tucucas to Barquisimeto ; 
Great Tachira Railway (74 miles); Great Railway of La Ct-ita (52 miles) ; 
Carenero Railway (33 miles) ; Guanta to Barcelona Railway (22 miles) ; and 
Santa Barbara to El Vigia Railway (37 miles). In 1923 gross railway 
receipts amounted to 16,680,380 bolivars, and in 1924 to 18,092,782 bolivars. 
In Caracas electric tramways are worked by a British Company. 

There are about 11,160 miles of navigable water in Venezuela. The 
Compahia Venezoiana de Navegacion has a virtual monopoly of the navi- 
gation of the river and its tributaries and the Lake of Maracaibo, 

The tele^aph system has a network of 6,244 miles with 218 telegraph 
offices handling 1,000,000 messages. A British company supplies telephonic 
communication in most parts of the settled country in the neighbourhood 
of Caracas. There are 869 post-offices. 

There are wireless stations at Caracas, Maracay, Maiquetia, San Cristobal, 
Porlamar, La Guaira, and Barquisimeto. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The Bauk of Venezuela (capital 24,000,000 bolivars) had on June 30, 
1921, a reserve fund of 4,404,719 bolivars; cash holdings (June 30, 1922) 
of 50,562,207 bolivais gold and 8,135,861 bolivars silver. The Bank of 
Caracas has a capital of 6,000,000 bolivars. There are also two other banks, 
the Bank of Maracaibo with a capital of 1,250,000 bolivars, and the 
Commercial Bauk of Maracaibo with a capital of 400,000 bolivars, as well as 
local branches of Biitish, American and iDiitch banks. 

The new Venezuelan banking law (July 18, 1927) authorises the free 
establishment of banks in Venezuela, which, provided the> are incorporated 
as native companies, shall have power to issue notes to bearer convertible on 
pre-sentation. They must publish monthly balance sheets, keep 10 per cent, 
of their reserves in gold and 60 per cent, in Venezuelan securities. Circula- 
tion of foreign banknotes is prohibited ; they must be declared by travellers 
at the Oustoins before they can be exchanged into local currency. 

The official monetary unit is the Bolivar (equivalent to 0*290323 
grammes fine gold), which corresponds to the franc. It is divided into 100 
centimes. The face value of £1 is 26*25 bolivars. The following are the 
coins in current circulation : Gold, 100 (morocotas) and 20 bolivars ; silver, 
5, 2*60, 2, 1, 0*50 (real) bolivars, and 0*26 (medio) bolivars; nickel, 0*126 
(locha), 0*05 (centavo) bolivars. 

The bank notes in circulation are as follows (the figures in brackets showing 
their values at par) : 1,000 bolivars (£89115. 8d.);S00 bolivars (£31 135. 4d,) ; 
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500 bolivars (£19 15s. lOd); 400 bolivars (£15 16s. 8i2.); 100 bolivars 
(£3 19s. 2d,) ; 50 bolivars (£1 19s. 7d.) ; 20 bolivars (15s. lOd.) ; and 10 
bolivars (7s. 

Gold coins are the old Spanish onza (80 bolivars — very rare) and 20 bolivars. 
Silver coins are 5-bolivar pieces, commonly called fucrte (3s. llj^^.) ; 2^ 
bolivars (Is ; 2 bolivars (Is. Id.) \ 1 bolivar (9J<i.) ; ^-bolivar, called 

a Teal{Ald.)\ and ^ bolivar, called a wetZio (2Ji2.). Nickel coins are 0*125 
bolivar, commonly called a cuartillo or a locha (lirf. ), and 0*05 bolivar, 
called a c&ntav*> (Jc?.). 

A decree of May 18, 1912, provided that the official system of weights 
and measures shall be the metric system. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Op Venezuela in Great Britain. 

En'coy Extraordinary and Minister Tlcnipotentiary.—lit. Diogenes 
Escalante. 

Sccretary.^'Don Julio F. Mendez. 

Commercial Attachi. — Dr. Eduardo Arroyo Lameda. 

Qonml in London. — P. H. Altuna. 

There are Consular representatives at Cardiff, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Glasgow, Newport, Birmingham, and Southampton. 

2. Op Great Britain in Venezuela. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, — W. E, O’Beilly, 
appointed October 29, 1926. 

Naval Attachi,—Csi.])t J. S. 0. Salmond, R.N. 

Consul at Caracas. — H. E. Beard. 

'^ere are Vice-Consuls at Bolivar, La Guaira, Maracaibo, Puerto Cabello, 
aud San Fernando de Apure ; and a Consular- Agent at Oarupano. 


Statistical and other Rooks of Reference concerning Venezuela. 

1. Official Publications, 

Anuario Bstadistico de Venezuela. Annual. 

Sinopsis de Estadistica Geneial. 

Boletin de Estodistica de los Estados Unidos de Venezuela. 'Monthly. 

««« Question of the Boundary of British Guiana and Venezuela: Cor- 

Goyemments of Great Britain and the United States with 


<^«iiezuela. No. 8, 1896); Case on the Part of British 
» Counter-case on the Pai-t of British Government 
Nn .. British Goveniraent (Venezuela, 

4 5 ft Argun.ent on tlie Part of Venezuela (Venezuela, Nos. 

of the Tribunal of Arbitration (Venezuela, No. 7, 1899). 
pT. Daily, Caracas. . . / 

oonSyen?°en im Sis^TOfl! S^oionada par la AaamMea paoional 
Reports, Annual Series. London. 

of Amarinap RrpoK Resources, Laars, &c. Issued by tbe Bureau 

Sketch, firana, flora, population, laws, finance, etc., etc. 
CwwS^ or the Department of Fomento of the United States of Venewela. 
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2, Non-Official Publications. 

Indicator de Caracas y de la Eepublica. First Year, 1919-20. Caracas. _ 

El libro aiaarillo de los B.stados Unidos de Venezuela, 1919. Caracas, 1919. 

Bell (P. L.), Venezuela. WaslungLon, 1922. 

Bingham (Hu-ani), The Journal of an Expedition across Venezuela and Colombia, 1906-7. 
New Haven, 1909. 

Compendium of Geography and Travel (Stanford’s) ; Central and South America. 2d. 
ed. Vol I. London, 1909. 

Dalton (L. V ), Venezuela. Loudon, 1912. 

Dawson (T. C.), The South American Republics. Pai-t II. New York, 1905. 

Fortoul(3. G ), Historia Conatitucional de Venezuela Vol. 1 Berlin, 1907. 

Humboldt (A. von), Personal Narrative of Travel to the Equinoctial Regions of America. 
3 vols. London, 1900.— Views of Nature. London. 1900. 

Landasta Bosales (M.), Gran Recopilacion GoogrAflca, Estadistica e Histdnca de 
Venezuela. 1889. 

Maepherson(T. A.), Vocabulario histonco, geographico, 6c., del Estado Carahobo. 2 pts. 
Caracas, 1890-91. Diocionario histdrico, geogrdfico, estadisiico, &c., del Estado Miranda. 
Caracas. 1891. 

Mombello (G. Orsi de), Venezuela y sus Riquezas. Caraca.s, 1890. 

Pacamus(G. M.), Jurisprudencia y Cntica de la Boclnna de la Casacion Venezolana. 
Caracas, 1925. 

Pimentel y Both (P.), Resumen Cronologico de las Leyes y Decreto del Grddito 
Pdblico de Venezuela, des de el afio de 1826 hasta el de 1872-1873 

Repoii: of Council of Corporation of Foreign Bondholders. London. Annual. 
Scruggsiy^. L.), The Colombian and Venezuelan Republics. 2d. ed. Boston, Mass., 1005. 
Strichland (J.), Documents and Maps of the Boundary Question between Venezuela and 
British Guiana. London^lSOd. 

Veloz Qoiticoa (N.), Venezuela-Bsbozo Geografico, Recursos Naturales, Legislacion 
Oondiciones Economicas, Desarrollo AIcanzado,Prospecto de Puturo Desenvolvimiento 1904. 
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AAC 

Aachen (Prussia), 938, 971 ; tech- 
nical schools, 940 
Aalborg (Denmark), 792 
Aalen (Wurttemberg), 980 
Aarau (Switzerland), 1337 
Aargau (Switzerland), 1335, 1337 
Aarhus (Denmark), 792 
Abaco Island (Bahamas), 327 
Abaiang Island (Pacific), 419 
Abancay (Peru), 1197 
Abdul Aziz ibn Sand, Sultan of Nejd, 
651, 652, 653; Wahhabi war 
under, 651, 652, 653 
Abdul Hamid Halim Shah, Sultan, 
(Kedah), 182 

Abdullah, Sultan (Pahang), 177 
Abdullah Ibn Hussein, Amir of 
Trans- Jordan, 191 
Abemama Is. (Pacific), 419 
Abercorn (N. Ehodesia), 220 
Aberdeen, burgh, 17 

— county, 17 

— university, 22, 23 
Aberdeen (South Dakota), 589 
Aberdeen (Washington, U.S.A), 606 
Aberystwyth College, 22 

Abeshr (Wadai), 911 
Abha (Yemen), 664, 655 
Abidjan (French West Africa), 922 
Abkhasia, Soviet Rep. of (Georgia), 
1271 

Abo (Finland), 845 ; university, 846 
Ibo-Bjorneborg (Finland), 845 
Aboissa (French West Africa), 922 
Abruzzi e Molise (Italy), 1025 
Abu (India), 146, 170 
Abu Arish (Yemen), 664 
Abu Zabal (Egypt), wireless stn., 835 
Abuna (Coptic bishop); 658 


ACC 

Abyssinia, 213, 637 sqq 

— agriculture, 639 

— area, 637 

— army, 639 

— bank, 640 

— books of reference, 641, 642 

— boundary, 213, 260, 637, 917, 

1046 

— coffee, 639 

— commerce, 640, 918 

— communications, 640 

— defence, 639 

— diplomatic representatives, 641 

— education, 638 

— Empress, 637 

— government, 637 

— imports and exports, 640, 918 

— justice, 639 

— leased territory, 260, 638 

— minerals, 639 

— money and credit, 640, 641 

— population, 638 

— provinces, 637 

— races, 638 

— railways, 640, 918 

— Regent, 637 

— religion, 638, 825 

— roads, 640, 918 

— slavery, 638 

— telegraphs and telephones, 640 

— towns, 638 

— trade routes, 640, 918 

— weights and measures, 641 
Abyssinian race, 638 
Acajutla (Salvador), port, 1276 
Acamania (Greece), 982 
Acchel4 Guzai (Eritrea), 1044 
Accra (Gold Coast), 254 

— wireless station, 255 
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ACO 

Accringttn, 14 
Achaia (Greece), 982 
Achimota ITniv. Coll, (Gold Coast), 
254 

Acklin’s Island (Bahamas), 327 
Aconcagua (Chile), prov., 725 
Acre (Palestine), 186, 187 ; port, 
190 

Acre Territory (Brazil), 704 ; rubber, 
708 ; schools in, 706 
Adalia (Turkey), vilayet, 1351 
Adana (Turkey), vilayet, 1351 ; min- 
ing, 1355; town, 1351, 1356 
Addis Ababa (Abyssinia), 637, 638, 
640, 918 

Adelaide (S. Australia), 381 ; port, 
351 ; univ., 382 

Aden, 94, 95, 118, 203, 651, 654 ; 

boundary, 94 ; railway, 95 
Adi Caieh (Eritrea), 1044 
Adi Ugri (Eritrea), 1044 
Adjame (Ivory Coast), 922 
Admiralty Is. (N, Guinea), 423, 
424 

Adowa (Abyssinia), 637 
Adrar (Mauritania), 925 

— (Spanish Sahara), 1313 
Adrianople (Turkey), vilayet, 1351 ; 

town, 1351 

Adua (Abyssinia), 638 
Adygeiakaia (U.S. S. R. ) auton. region, 
1245 

iEgean Islands, 982, 983, 1051 

— Greek, 982, 983 
minerals, 987 

— Italian, 1051, 1052 
agricultuxe, 1052 

area and population, 1051 

book of reference, 1054 

commerce, 1052 

defence, 1052 

education, 1051 

government, 1051 

governor, 1051 

islands, 1051 

justice, 1061 

navigation, 1052 

production, 1052 

— —-towns, 1051 

— Tnrkish, 983, 1350 
Aegios Nicolaos (Greece), 988 
Afghanistan, 642 sg'j 

— agriculture, 644 


AFR 

I Afghanistan, Amir, 643 

— area and population, 643 

— army, 644 

— books of reference, 646 

— boundaries, 642 

— commerce, 645 

— communications, 645 

— currency, 645 

— defence, 644 

— finance, 644 

— gold, 644 

— government, 643 

— imports and exports, 645 

— instruction, 643 

— justice, 643 

— manufactures, 644 

— minerals, 644 

— posts, 645 

— production, 644 

— provinces, 643 

— sheep, 644 

— telegraphs and telephones, 646 

— towns, 643 

— trade and trade routes, 645 

— treaty with Great Britain, 642 

— wool, 645 

Afgoi (It. Somaliland), 1046 
Afion Kara Hissar (Turkey), vilavet. 

1861, 1355 * 

Aflaj (Nejd), 653 
Afmadii (Ital. Somaliland), 1046 
Africa, Central, Protectorate, see 
Nyasaland Protectorate, 207 

— Colonies in, Belgian, 266, 689 
British, 193 sffg' 

French, 257, 271, 272, 884, 

885, 897 6^2 , 

Italian, 200, 213, 260, 1036. 

1044 

Portuguese, 1219, 1221, 1224, 

1225 sqq 

Spanish, 1300, 1308, 1304, 

1313 sqq ; see also Morocco, 
Spanish Zone, 1109 sqq 

— East (British), 193 sgg- 

(Italian), 200, 203, 260, 1035, 

1044 sqq 

(Port.), 1219, 1224, 1226 sqq 

— Equatorial (French), 885, 909 sqq 

— North (French), 884, 885, 897 sqq ; 

m also Algeria, Morocco, 
Tunis ^ 

(Italian), 1036, 1047 aqq 
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APR 

Africa, North (Spanish), 1300, 1303, 
1304, 1313 ; see also Morocco, 
Spanish Zone, 1109 sqq 

— South (British), 214 sqq 
Union of, 222 sqq 

— S. -West (British), 269 sqq 

— West (British), 248 sqq 

(French), 271, 272, 884, 885, 

918 sqq 

(Port.), 1219, 1224, 1225, 1226, 

1229 

(Spanish), 1300, 1313, 1314 

Afrikya, see Tunis 
Agalega Is. (Mauritius), 207 
Agaha (Guam), 630 
Agdenes (Norway) fort, 1163 
Agder, Aust& Vest (Norway), 1169 
Agordat (Eritrea), 1044 
Agra (prov.), see United Provinces 
land tenure and revenue, 130 

— — ~ tea, 133 

— (town), 121, 163 

Agi-am or Zagreb (Serb, Croat, 
Slovene), 1280; univ., 1281 
Aguadulce (Panama), port, 1173 
Aguas Blancas (Chile), 729 
Aguascalientes (Mexico), 1100; town, 
1100, 1101 

Agusan dist. (Philippine Is, ), 625 
Ahmad Shah (Persia), deposed, 1185 
Ahmadi, El, mosque, 825 
Ahmedabad (India), 121, 153 
Ahmed ibn Jabir, Sultan of Kuwait, 
656 

Ahvenanmaa (Finland), 845 
Aidin (Asia Minor), 1851 ; forest, 
1365 ; industries, 1855 ; 

mining, 1355 
Aigun (China), port, 737 
Ain (France), dept., 857 
Ain Galakka (Kanem), 911 
Ain Sefra (Algeria), 898 
Aintab (Turkey), 1351 
Aintab-Ghazi (Turkey), vilayet, 

1361 

Aisne (France), dept., 857 
Aitape (New Guinea), 423 
Aitutaki Island (Cook Islands), 413 ; 

wireless station, 413 
Aivalik (Turkey), asphalt, 1365 
Aix (France), univ., 864 
Ajaristan, Soviet Rep, of (Georgia), 
1271 


ALA 

Ajk (Hungary), coal, 1011 
Ajmer, town (India), 121, 146 
Ajmer-Merwara (India), 146 ; agric., 
132 

— area and pop., 117 

— births and deaths, 120 

— education, 145 

— finance, 145 

— forests, 131, 182 

— government, 115 

— land revenue, 130 
tenure, 130 

— religion, 122 
Akassa (Nigeria), 251 

Akershus (Norway), 1159 ; fort, 
1163 

Akmolinsk(U.S.S.R.), 1265 
Akron (Ohio), 444, 572 ; univ., 572 
Ak Serai (Turkey), vilayet, 1351 
Aksu (Sin-Kiang), 754 
Aksun (Abyssinia), 637 
Akureyri (Iceland), 804 
Alabama, 440, 483 sqq 

— agriculture, 460, 485 

— area and population, 440, 457, 

484 

— books of reference, 486 

— cities, 484 

— communications, 485 

— constitution and government, 483 

— cotton, 460, 485 

— crops, 485 

— defence, 484 

— education, 484 

— farms, 485 

— finance, 485 

— imports and exports, 485 

— iron, 486 

— live stock, 485 

— manufactures, 485 

— port, 473, 485 

— production and industry, 461, 486 

— public lands, 457 

— railways, 485 

— religion, 484 

— representation, 435, 483 

— sugar, 485 

— timber, 486 

— tobacco, 485 

— universities, 484 

AlagOas (Brazil), state, 704, 705 
Alaldin Sulaiman Shah, Sultan 
(Selangor), 177 
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ALA 

Alajuela^tCosta Rica), 767 ; town, 
768 

Aland (Finland), 844 
Alaonite, Territory of the (Syria), 
894, 895 

Alaska, 440, 615 sqq 

— a^jricnlture, 615 

— area and pop., 440, 458, 615 

— books of reference, 617 

— commerce, 617 

— communications, 617 

— copper, 617 

— defence, 452 

— education, 447, 615 

— farms, 616 

— finance, 616 

— fisheries, 468, 616 

— forests, 616 

— gold, 463, 617 

— government, 438, 615 

— Governor, 615 

— imports and e3cports, 617 

— Japanese in, 615 

— justice, 615 

— mining, 463, 616 

— ports, 473, 617 

— posts and telegraphs, 617 

— production, &c., 463, 616 

— public lands, 458, 616 

— railways, 617 

— reindeer, 616 

— religion, 615 

— representation, 615 

— sealing, 617 

— shipping, 473, 617 

— silver, 617 

— timber, 616 

— towns, 615 

— troops in, 452 

Alava (Spain), prov,, 1299 
Albacete (Spain), province, 1299 ; 
town, 1300 

Albania, 647 sqq, 1350 

— agriculture, 649 

— area and population, 647 

— bank, 649 

— books of reference, 650 

— commerce, 649 

— communications, 649 

— defence, 648 

— diplomatic representatives, 650 

— education, 648 

— finance, 648 


ALB 

L, Albania, government, 647 

— imports, 649 

— justice, 648 

I, — minerals, 649 
— Parliament, 647 

— ports, 647 

— production and industry, 648 

— religion, 648 

— roads, 649 

— towns, 648 

Albany (New York), 444, 561, 562 
Albany (W. Australia), 387 
Albay (Philippines), 626 
Albert, King (Belgium), 677 
Alberta (Canada), 275, 296 sqq 

— agriculture, 284, 285, 286, 298 

— area and pop., 277, 297 

— births, marriages, deaths, 278, 

297 

— bitumen, 298 

— books of reference, 299 

— coal, 298 

— commerce, 299 

— communications, 299 

— constitution and government, 275, 

296 

— crops, 284, 285, 286 

— dairy products, 285, 286 

— education, 280, 298 

— exports, 299 

— finance, 282, 298 

— fisheries, 299 

— forests, 287, 299 

— justice and crime, 298 

— Legislative Assembly, 277, 296 
— Lieutenant-Governor, 277, 296, 

297 

— live stock, 286 

— local government, 297 

— manufactures, 299 

9 ; — mining, 288, 298, 299 

— ministry, 297 

— municipal districts, 297 

— natural gas, 298 

— petroleum, 298 

— political parties, 296 

— production & industry, 284, 285, 

286, 287, 288, 298, 299 

— railways, 299 

— religion, 279 

) — representation, 276, 296 

— telephones, 299 

— towns, 297 
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ALB 

Alberta (Canada), university, 298 

— wheat, 284 

— wool, 299 

Albuquerque (New Mexico), ^59 
Albury (New South Wales), 867 
Alcazar (Morocco), 1111 
Alcoy (Spain), 1300 
Aldabra Islands (Seychelles), 211 
Alderney, government, 71 ; popu- 
lation, 18 

Aldershot Command (D.K.), 40 
Alemtejo (Portugal), 1218 
Aleppo (Syria), 894, 895, 896 ; 

schools, 894 ; tobacco, 895 ; 
town, 894, 896, 897 
Alessandria U^aly), 1023 ; town, 1027 
Aiesund (Norway), 1160 
Alexander I, King (Serb, Croat, 
Slovene), 1278 

Alexander Bay (Newfoundland), 
paper-mill, 325 

Alexandretta (Syria), 894 ; town, 894 
Alexandria (Egypt), 824 

— shipping, 833 

— town, 823, 825 

— trade, 833 

Alexandria, Patriarch of, 688, 826, 
1248 

Alexandria (Virginia), 603 
Alexandropolis (Greece), 983 
Alfonso XIIL (Spain), 3, 1295 
Algarve (Portugal), prov., 1219 
Algeria, 885, 897 sqq 

— agriculture, 901 

— air service, 903 

— area and pop., 886, 898, 899 

— army, 900, 901 

— banks, 903 

— books of reference, 903, 904 

— budget, 898, 900 

— commerce, 902 

— communications, 903 

— crops, 901 

— defence, 900, 901 

— delegations, 898 

— - divisions, 898, 899 

— education, 863, 864, 899 

— faculties, 864, 899 

— finance, 898, 900 

— fisheries, 902 

— forests, 901 

— fruit, 901 

— government, 856, 884, 897, 898 


ALM ♦ 

Algeria, Govemor-Generat 898 

— imports and exports, 902 

— justice and crime, 899, 900 

— land tenure, 901 

— live stock, 901, 902 

— mining, 902 

— money, weights, measures, 903 

— naval station, 872 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 903 

— production, 901, 902 * 

— railways, 903 

— religion, 899 

— representation, 856, 897, 898 

— roads, 903 

— shipping, 903 

— timber, 901 

— tobacco, 901 

— towns, 899 

— university, 864, 899 

— wheat, 901 

— wine, 901 

A1 Ghail (Yemen), 654 
Algiers (Alger), 872, 899 

— faculties, 864, 899 

— naval station, 872 

— population, 899 

— schools, 899 

— university, 864, 899 
A1 Habl (Yemen), 654 

Alhajuela dam (Panama Canal), 1177 
A1 Hazm (Yemen), 654 
Alhucema Isles (Spanish Africa), 
1110, 1300 

AU, King of the Hejaz, 653, 654 
Alicante (Spain), 1299 ; town, 1300 
Aligarh (India), 121 ; university, 123, 
163 

All Navaz Khan Talpur, ruler 
(Khairpur), 165 
A1 Jauf (Yemen), 654 
A1 Khamr (Yemen), 664 
Alkmaar (Netherlands), 1127 
Allahabad, 121, 163; university, 123, 
163 

Allentown (Pa.), 444, 580 
Alliance (Ohio), 572 
AUier (France), dept., 857 
A1 Matamma (Yemen), 654 
Almelo (Netherlands), 1127 
Almeria (Spain), prov., 1299 

— minerals, 1307 ; town, 1800 
Almirante (Panama), port, 770 
Almora (India), 764 
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' ALM 

Al-Mn'taswn Bi’Uali Al-Snltan Ab- 
dullah (Pahang), 177 
Alofi Is. (Fr. Pacific), 932 
Alor Star (Kedah), 182 
Alost (Belgium), 681 
Alpes, Basses- (France), dept., 867 

— Hautes- (France), dept., 857 

— -Maritimes (France), dept., 857 
Alphonse Island (Seychelles), 211 
Alpollu (Turkey), 1356 
Alsace-Lorraine, 859, 986, 937 

— area and population, 854, 937 

— forts, 869 

— potash, 875 

— university, 864 

A1 Suda (Yemen), 654 
Altenhurg (Thuringia), 977 
Alton (Illinois), 513 
Altona (Germany), 938, 971 ; port, 
951 

Altoona (Pa.), 444, 580 
Alula (It. Somaliland), 1046 
Alvsborg (Sweden), province, 1319 
Alwar (India), 170 ; town, 121 
Amanullah ]^dn, Amir (Afghan- 
istan), 643 

Amapala (Honduras), 1002 
Amarah (Iraq), 1016 
Amassia (Turkey), vilayet, 1351 
Amazonas (Bra^), state, 704 ; 
rubber, 708 

— (Peru), department, 1197 

— (Venezuela), ter., 1369 
Ambado (French Somali Coast), 918 
Ambala (India), 121 

Ambans, Tibetan officials, 753 
Ambato (Ecuador), 815, 816 
Ambeno (Portugese Timor), 1229 
Amberg (Bavaria), 960 
Amboina (Dutch Indies), 1141 
Ambriz (Portuguese West Africa), 
1226 

Ambrym Is. (Hew Hebrides), 421 
America, see United States 

— British Colonies, Dominions, &c., 

in (sec Bermuda, Canada, West 
Indies, &c.), 273 sgg 
— • French cols, in, 885, 928 
Amersfoort (Netherlands), 1127 
Amhara (Abyssinia), 637, 638 
Amherst (Hova Scotia)^, 306 
Amiens (France), 861 
Amirantes Islands (Seychelles), 211 


ANG 

Amman (Trans-Jordan), 192, 654 
Amorgos (Cyclades), 982 
Amoy (China), port, 737 
Amran (Yemen), 654 
Amritsar (India), 121, 161 
Amsterdam (Netherlands), 1127 ; 
canal, 1132 ; fort, 1132 ; port, 
1137 ; univ., 1132 

— (New York), 562 
Amsterdam Island (Reunion), 917 
Amur prov. (Manchuiia), 752 
Anaconda (Montana), 548 
Anaiza (Nejd), 651, 663 
Anatolia (Turkey), 1355 
Ancachs (Peru), department, 1197 
Anchorage (Alaska), 615 

Ancona (Italy), prov., 1025 ; town, 
1027 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 116, 
117, 122, 145, 146 

— area and population, 117, 122, 

145, 146 

— Chief Commissioner, 116, 146 

— forests, 131, 145 

— penal settlement, 146 

— religion, 122 
Anderlecht (Brussels), 681 
Anderson (Indiana), 516 
Andes, Los (Argentina), 659 

— (Venezuela), univ,, 1370 
Andhra (India) univ., 123 
Andijan (Uzbekistan), 1248, 1266 
Andorra, 884 

Andover Staff College, 47 
Andros (Cyclades), 982 
Andros Island (West Indies), 327 
Anecho (Togo), 926 
Anegada (Virgin Is.), 334 
Aneitydm Island (Pacific), 421 
Angdfiphorang (Bhutdn), 696 
Angers (France), 861, 866; faculties, 
864 

Angkor (Cambodia), 891 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 269 sg'g', 909 

— agriculture, 262 

— area and population, 260 

— books of reference, 266 

— boundary, 909 

— commerce, 263, 264 

— communications, 264 

— cotton, 262 

— defence, 261, 830 

— education, 260, 261 
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ANQ 

Anglo- Egyptian Sudan, finance, 262 
forests, 262 

— frontiers, 197, 260, 909 

— gold, 268 

— government, 259, 260 

— Governor- General, 260, 264 

— imports and exports, 263, 264 

— irrigation, 262 

— justice, 261 

— leased station, 260 

— posts and telegraphs, 262, 264 

— production, 262, 263 

— provinces, 260 

— railway, 262, 264 

— river steamers, 264 

— rubber, 262 

— salt, 263 

— towns, 260 

— troops in, 830 

— wireless stations, 264 

Angola (Port. W. Africa), 1224, 1225, 
1226 

— administration, 1226 

— • area and population, 1225, 1226 

— books of reference, 1229, 1280 

— communications, 1226 

— districts, 1226 

— products, 1226 

— railways, 1226 

— shipping, 1226 

Angora (Turkey), vilayet, 1351 ; 
mining, 1365 ; town, 1348, 
1349, 1351 

Angora Government (Turkey), 1347, 
1348, 1349, 1353 

— army, 1364 

— Caliphate abolished by, 653, 1348 

— Grand National Assembly, 1347, 

1348, 1349 

— Lausanne Treaty, 1349, 1350, 

1353, 1354 

— local government, 1349 
Angra do Heroismo (Azores), 1219 
Anguilla Is. (W.I.), 333, 334 
Anhalt, 936, 956 

— area and population, 936, 966 

— potash, 948 

Anhwei or Anhui (China), prov, , 7 35, 
736 

Animists (D. E. L), 1142 
Anjouan Is. (Comoro Is. ), 915 
Anking (China), 736 
Ankober (Abyssinia), 638 


APO ♦ 

Ankole (Uganda), 197, 19^ 

Ann Arbor (Mich.), 538 ; univ., 
538 

Annai (Br. Guiana), 321 
Annam (French), 885, 887, 889 

— agriculture, 887, 889 

— area and population, 885, 889, 890 

— budget, 889 

— education, 889 

— government, 889 

— imports and exports, 887, 890 

— iiiigation, 889 

— King, 889 

— live stock, 889 

— mining, 890 

— port, 887, 890 

— rice, 887, 889 

— shipping, 890 
Annapolis (Md.), 630, 531 
Annapolis Valley (Nova Scotia), 287 
Annobon Is. (Sp. Africa), 1313, 1314 
Antalo (Abyssinia), 638 
Antananarivo (Madagascar), 913,914, 

916 ; wireless station, 915 
Antigna Is. (W. I.), 332, 388, 834 

— area and population, 334 

— dependencies, 384 

— education, 334 

— products, 334 
Antilles Is. (French), 928 
Antioch (Syria), 894 ; Patriarch of, 

894, 1248 

Antioquia (Colom.), 760, 762; gold, 
763 

Antipodes Islands (N.Z.), 414 
Antofagasta (Chile), province, 725, 
729 

— port, 700 ; town, 725 

— wireless station, 731 
Antrim, 66, 67 

Antsirabe (Madagascar), 912, 914 
An-tung (Manchuria), 737, 752 
Antwerp (Belgium), 680 ; shipping, 
686 ; town, 681 
Anvers, see Antwerp 
Anzodtegui (Venezuela), state, 1369 
Aomori (Japan), 1059 
Aosta (Italy), 1023 
Apache Indians (New Mexico), 659 
Apeldoom (Netherlands), 1127 
Apia (Western Samoa), 426 

— wireless station, 426 
Apolda (Thuringia), 977 

Y t2 
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• APO 

Apolima^Westem Samoa), 425 
Appenzell (Switzerland), 1384, 1835, 
1337, 1389 

— area am^opulation, 1837 
Appleton (Wis.)) 611 

Apia Harbour (Guam), 630 
Apulia (Italy), province, 1026, 1037 
Apure (Venezuela), state, 1369 
Apurimac (Peru), department, 1197 
Aqaba (Palestine), port, 654 
Aquaba-Maan (Arabia), 651 
Aquila degli Abruzzi ^taly), 1025 ; 

town, 1027 
Arabia, 650 sqq^ 1350 

— area, 650 

— books of reference, 656, 657 

— boundaries, 650 

— communities, 651 sqq 

— oases, 651 

— popuiatioti, 651 

— rainfall, 651 

— territories of, 651 sqq 

— warfare in, 651, 652, 658 
Aracajti (Braril), 704 
Arad (Rumania), 1237 
Aiada (Wadai), 911 

Aragua (Venezuela), state, 1369 
Araniuez (Spain), wireless station, 
1311 

Aranuka la. (Gilbert Is.), 419 
Aranya Pradesa (Siam), 1293 
Ararat (Victoria), 367 
Arsrtica (Colombia), 761 ; town, 761 
Araucan race (Chile), 725 
Arauco (Chile), province, 726 
ATbil(Itaq), 1017 
Arcadia (Greece), 982 
Archangel (XT. S.S.R.), 1248 
Ardahan (Turkey), vilayet, 1350, 1351 
Ardeche (France), dept., 867^ 874 
Ardennes (France), dept, 857 
Ardmore (OkL), 575 
Arendal (Norway), 1160 
Arensburg (Estonia), 840 
Arequipa (Peru), 1197, town, 1197 ; 
univ,, 1199 

Arezzo (Italy), 1025, 1038; town, 
1027 

Argentine Republic, 657 sqq 

— aerial routes, 666 

— agriculture, 668 

— area and population, 658 

— army, 661, 662 


ABG 

Argentine Republic, aviation, civil 
664 

military, 661, 662 

— banking and credit, 666, 667 

— births, marriages, deaths, 659 

— books of reference, 667, 668 

— commerce, 664, 666 

— communications, 665, 666 

— Congress, 657 

— constitution and government, 667, 

m 

— crops, 663 

— customs, 661 

— defence, 661, 662 

— diplomatic representatives, 667 

— divisions, 658, 659 

— education, 660 

— federal district, 658 

— finance, 660, 661 

— gold, 664 

— House of Deputies, 667 

— immigration and emigration, 659 

— imports and exports, 664, 665 

— Jewish Colonies, 663 

— justice, 660 

— live stock, 663 

— local government, 668 

— mining, 664 

— ministry, 657, 668 

— money, weights, and measures, 

666, 667 

municipal government, 658 

— navy, 662 

— newspapers, 660 

— petroleum, 664 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 666 ; 

aerial mails, 665 
President, 668 

— production and industry, 662 sqq 

— provinces and territories, 658, 659 

— railways, 665 

— religion, 669, '660 

— representation, 667 

— savings bank, 666 

— Senate, 667 

— shipping and navigation, *665 

— sugar, 663 
tobacco, 663 

— towns, 669 

— universities, 660 

— wheat, 668 

— wine, 663 

— wireless 'stations, 666 
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AEG 

Arghaua Maden (Turk.), copper, 1855 
Argolis (Greece), 982 
Argostolia (Greece), 982 
Argo vie (Switzerland), 1335, 1337 
Argyll (Scotland), 17 
Arg^ocastro (Albania), 648 
Ariancoupom (French India), 886 
Arica (Chile), port, 699 1 wireless 
station, 731 

— province (Peru), 1198 
Aridh (Nejd), 653 
Aribge (France), dept., 857 
Arikis, rulers (Cook Is.), 413 
Arizona, 440, 486 sqq 

— agriculture, 460, 487 

— area and population, 440, 457, 486 

— books of reference, 488 

— communications, 488 

— constitution and government, 486 

— copper^ 488 

— cotton, 460, 487 

— defence, 487 

— education, 487 

— farms, 487 

— finance, 487 

— forests, 488 

— gold, 488 

— Indian reservations, 486 

— irrigation, 487 

— live stock, 487, 488 

— manufactures, 488 

— mining, 488 

— production and industry, 460, 487, 

480 

~ public lands, 457 

— railways, 488 

— religion, 487 

— representation, 435, 486 

— savings bank, 488 

— silver, 488 

— timber, 488 

— university, 487 

— wheat, 487 

— wool, 488 
Arkansas, 440, 488 sqq 

— agriculture, 459, 460, 490 

— area and population, 440, 457, 488 

— books of reference, 490 

— coal, 490 

— communications, 490 

— constitution and government, 488 

— cotton, 460, 490 

— defence, 489 


ASC 

Arkansas, education, 489 • 

— exports, 490 

— farms, 490 

— finance, 489 

— forests, 490 

— fruit, 490 

— live stock, 490 

— manufactures, 490 

— minerals, 490 

— port, 490 

— production and industry, 459, 

460, 490 

— public lands, 457 

— railways, 490 

— religion, 489 

— representation, 435, 488 

— rice, 459 

— timber, 490 

— towns, 489 

— university, 489 

— wheat, 490 

Arkansas City (Kansas), 521 
Armagh, 66, 67 
Armavir (U*S.S.R.), 1248 
Armenia, Soviet Republic of, 1245, 

1267, 1268 sq^ 

— area and population, 1269 

— books of reference, 1269, 1270 

— constitution and government, 

1268, 1269 

— education, 1269 

— independence, 1269 

— production and industry, 1269 
Armidale (N.S.W.), 357 
Arnhem (Netherlands), 1127 
Arnstadt (Thuringia), 977 
Arolsen (Waldeck), 979 

Arorae Island (Pacific), 419 
Arta (Greece), 982 j town, 982 
Artawiya (Arabia), 652 
Arthington (Liberia), 1087 
Artigas (Uruguay), province, 1362 

— town, 1362 

Artvin (Turkey), vilayet, 1861 
Aruba Is. (D.W.I.), 1149 
Arussi (Abyssinia), 637 
Aruwimi (Belgian Congo), 690 
Arzila (Morocco), port, 1111, 1118 
Asahigawa (Japan), 1059 
Ascension Island, 210^ 

Aschaffenburg (Bavaria), 960 
Ascoli Piceno (Italy), 1025 ; town, 
1027 
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ASH 

Ash-anti^W. Africa), 248, 254, 255, 
256 

— forests, 256 

— gold, 256 

— police, 256 

— production, 256 
Asheville (North Carolina), 567 
Ashland (Kentucky), 523 

— (Wis.), 611 

Ashtabula (Ohio), 672 
Ashton-under-Lyne, 14 
Asia, Colonies, &c., in— 

British, 94 
Dutch, 1140 sqq 
French, 885, 887 sqq 
Italian, 1051, 1052 
Portuguese, 1219, 1224, 1228, 1229 
Russian, 1247, 1264 sqq 
Turkish, 1350, 1351 
Asia Minor (Turkey), 1347, 1350, 
1351, 1355 

Asir Province (Arabia), 651, 652, 
654, 655 ; war in, 652 
Askhabad (Turkmenistan), 1266 
Asmara (Eritrea), 1044, 1045 
Asnieres (France), 861 
Assab (Eritrea), 1044, 1045 
Assaba (Mauritania), 925 
Assam, agriculture, 132, 147 

area and pop., 117, 130, 132, 146 

— births and deaths, 120 

— books of reference, 147 

— commerce, 147 

— communications, 147 

— constitution, 146 

— education, 146, 147 

— finance, 127, 147 

— forests, 131, 182 

— government, 115, 116, 146 

— justice, 147 

— laud revenue, 127, 130 

— land tenure, 130 

— native state, 118, 122, 164 

— oil, 147 

— police, 147 

— production, 147 

— religion, 122, 146 

— roads, 147 

— state, 118, 122, 164 

— tea, 133, 147 
Assiniboia (Canada), 278. 314 
Assinie (Ivory Coast), 922 
Assiout, set Asyiit 


AUS 

Assuan (Egypt), 264, 824, 825 ; dam 
831 

Assumption Island (Seychelles), 211 
Astara (Persia), port, 1188, 1190 
Astarabad ( Persia), port, 1188 
Astoria (Oregon), 577 
Astove Is. (Seychelles), 211 
Astrakhan (U.S.S. R.), 1248 ; univ. 
1250 

Asuncion (Paraguay), 1181, 1182* 
port, 1183 

— wireless station, 1184 
Asuncion, La (Venezuela), 1369 
Asw5.u, see Assuan 

Asyiit (Egypt), 824 ; barrage, 831 

— town, 826 

Atacamd (Chile), province, 725, 729 
Atafu Island (Pacific), 414 
Atakpame (Togo), 926 
Atbara (A.-E. Sudan), 260 
Atchison (Kans.), 521 
Athabaska (Canada), 275, 314 
Athens, 982 ; arclimological work, 
984 ; universities, 984 
Athos, Mount (Greece), 983 
Ati (French Congo), 910 
Atiu Is. (Cook Islands), 413 
Atjeh Is. (Sumatra), 1141 
Atlanta, (Ga.), 444, 508 

— Federal Bank, 477 
Atlantic City (New Jersey), 657 
Atlantic Islands (British), 209 sqq 
Atlantico (Colombia), 760 
Attica (Greece), 982 

Attleboro' (Mass.), 634 
Aube (France), dept., 857 
Auburn (Maine), 528 

— (New South Wales), 357 

— (New York), 662 

Auckland (N. Zealand), district, 408 

— town, 403 

— university college, 404 
Auckland iSands, (N.Z.), 413 
Aude (France), dept., 857 
Audegle (Ital, Somaliland), 1046 
Aue (Saxony), 976 

Augsburg (Bavaria), 938, 960 
Augusta (Ga.), 508 

— (Maine), 528 
Aunuu (Samoa), 082 
Aurora (Illinois), 513 
Aussig (Czechoslovakia), 784 
Aust-Agder (Norway), 1169 
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AUS 

Austin (Texas), 694, 595 
Australasia& Oceania (Brit.), 340 sqq 

— French, 886, 981 sqq^ 

Australia, Commonwealth of, 340 sqq 

— aborigines, 342, 367, 374, 881, 

386, 397 

— aerial mail, 352 

— agriculture, 346 

— air force, 345, 346 

— area and population, 342 

— army, 344 

— aviation, civil, 352 

— banks, 852 

— births, marriages, and deaths, 342 

— books of reference, 354, 365 

— captal city, 341 

— Chinese in, see each State 

— coal, 347 

— commerce, 347 sqq 

— communications, 351, 352 

— < constitution and govt., 340, 341 

— copper, 347 

— crops, 346 

— customs valuation, 348 

— dairying, 347 

— defence, 44, 46, 344 sqq 

— dependencies, 340, 853, 398 sqq^ 

422 sqq 

— emigration and immigration, 342 

— Executive Council, 343 

— Federal Judicature, 841, 344 

Parliament, 340, 344 

railways, 851 

Territory, 341, 342, 351, 352 

~ finance, 342, 343 
war, 843 

— forests, 346 

— gold, 347, 848 

— Governor-General, 340, 341 

— High Commissioner, 341 

— House of Representatives, 840 

— imports and exports, 347 sqq 

— inhabited houses, 842 

— Inter-State Commission, 341 

— invalid pensions, 343 

— Japanese in, 874, 1059 

— justice, 341, 344 

— live stock, 846 

— mandatory territories, 840, 422 

sqq 

— manufactures, 347 

— maternity provision, 344 

— meat export, 348, 349, 860 


AUS ^ 

Australia, Commonwealth iif, migra- 
tion, 342 

— minerals, 847 

— ministry, 341 

— mints, 363 

— money and credit, 363 

— motor vehicles, 352 

— navy, 44, 46, 345 

— old-age pensions, 843 

— Parliament, Fedei-al, 340, 344 

— pensions, 343, 344 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 862 

— production, 346, 347 

— railways, 351 

— representation, 340 

— savings banks, 353 

— Senate, 340 

— sheep and mutton, 346, 849, 350 

— shipping and navigation, 350, 351 

— silver, 347, 348 

— States, 340, 842 ; amd see under 

their names 

finance, 842, 343 

Parliaments, see under separate 

States 

railways, 351, 352 

— sugar, 346 

— tariff reciprocity with New Zea- 

land and Canada, 348 

— territories, 342, 363, 396 sqq^ 898 

sqq, 422 sqq 

— tin, 847 

— tramways, 362 

— “War expenditure, 843 

— "War pensioners, 844 

— wheat, 346 

— wine, 346 

— wireless stations, 352, 363 

— wool, 346 
Austria, 669 sqq 

— agriculture, 674 

— area and population, 670 

— army, 673, 674 

— bank, 675 

— births, marriages, deaths, 671 

— books of reference, 676, 677 

— Bundesrat, 670 

— coal, 674 

— commerce, 676 

— communications, 675 

— constitution, 669 

— crops, 674 

— defence, 673,’ 674 
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* ADS 

Austria, i^plomatic representatives, 
676 

— education, 671 

— finance, 672, 673 

— government, 669, 67 0 

— imports and exports, 675 

— insurance, unemployment, 672 

— iron, 674 

— justice and crime, 672 

— live stock, 674 

— local government, 670 

— manufactures, 674 

~ mining and minerals, 674 

— ministry, 670 

— money, weiglits and measures, 676 

— National Assembly, 670 

— navy, 674 

— pauperism, 672 

— President, 670 

— production and industry, 674 

— provinces, 671 

— provincial government, 670 

— railways, 676 

— religion, 671 

— representation, 670 

— towns, 671 

— universities, 672 

— wheat, 674 

Aveiro (Portugal), 1218 j town, 1219 
Avellaneda (Argentina), 659 
Avellino (It^y), 1025 ; town, 1027 
Aveyron (France), dept., 867 
Avignon (France), 861 
Avik (Spain), province, 1299 
Awaji Island (Japan), 1067, 1058 
Axum (Abyssinia), 638 
Ayacucho (Peru), 1197 ; town, 1197 
Ayr, 17 ; burgh, I7 
Ayndhp (Siam), 1289 
Azerbaijan (Persia), 1188, 1190 
Azerbaijan, Soc. Sov. Rep. of, 1246, 
1267, 1270 

— area and population, 1270 

— education, 1270 

— ethnic elements, 1270 

— government, 1270 

— petroleum, 1270 

— production and industry, 1270 
Azhar, El (Cairo), mosque, 825 
Azogues (Ecuador), 815 

Azores Is. (Port.), 1219 

Azua (Dominican Repub.), prov., 809 

— petroleum, 811 


BAH 

Azua (Dominican Repub.), town, 810 
Azuay (Ecuador), 816 ; univ,, 816 

Baanfu (Tibet), 753 
Babahoyo (Ecuador), 815 
Babanango (Natal), 240 
Bacau (Rumania), petroleum, 1240 
Backa (Serb, Croat, Slovene State), 
1281, 1284 

Badajoz (Spain), province, 1299 

— fort, 1304 ; town, 1300 
Badakshan (Afghanistan), 644 
Baden (Austria), 671 
Baden, 936, 967 sqq 

— agriculture, 958 

— area and population, 936, 957 

— beer brewing, 948 

— books of reference, 958, 959 

— Cabinet, 957 

— constitution, 957 

— districts, 957 

— education, 958 

— finance, 958 

— government, 957 

— Landtag, 957 

— live stock, 946, 958 

— local government, 957 

— manufactures, 948, 958 

— political parties, 967 

— production and industry, 948, 

958 

— religion, 958 

— representation, 935, 967 

— tobacco, 958 

— towns, 958 
universities, 941, 958 

— wine, 958 
Baden (Baden), 958 

Bafra (Turkey), tobacco, 1855 
Bagabag Is. (New Guinea), 423 
Bagagem (Brazil), diamonds, 708 
Bagamoyo (Tanganyika), 267 
Baganda race, 198 
Baghdad (Iraq), 1016 

— area and population, 1016 

— railway, 1019 

— religion, 1016 
Baghelkhand (India), 166 
Baguio (Philippines), 626 
Bahamas (Islands), 327, 328 

— area and population, 827 

— bank, 328 

— currency, 828 
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BAH 

Bahamas (Islands), education, 327 

— finance, 328 

— Governor, 327 

— imports and exports, 328 

— islands, 327 

— posts, telegraphs & telephones, 328 

— production, 328 
Bahawalpur (India), state, 169, 170 
Bahia (Brazil), 704, 708 

Bahia (Ecuador), 815 
Bahia Blanca (Argentina), 659 
Bahia Honda (Cuba), U.S.N. coaling 
station, 772 

Bahour (French India), 886 
Bahr el Ghazal (A.-E. Sudan), 262 
Bahrain Is., 95, 96 

— chief, 95 

— imports and exports, 96 

— money, weights, and measures, 

96 

— pearl fishery, 96 

Baidoa (Italian Somaliland), 1046 
Baja California (Mexico), 1100 
Bajau race (Borneo), 97 
Baker Islands (Pacific), 420 
Bakhatla tribe (South Africa), 215 
Bakil tribe (Yemen), 654 
Bakong, 99 

Baku (Azerbaijan), petroleum, 1270 ; 

town, 1248, 1270 
Bakuriani (Georgia), 1272 
Bakwena tribe (South Africa), 215 
Balad (Ital. Somaliland), 1046 
Balaton, Lake (Hungary), 1012 
Balboa (Panama), 1176 ; navy vard, 
466 

Bdle, see Basel 
Balearic Is. (Spain), 1299 

— defence, 1304 

— fort, 1304 

Bali (Dutch East Indies), 1141 
Balikesser (Turkey), vilayet, 1351 
Ballarat (Tictoria), 367 
Baltic Islands (Danish), 792 
Baltimore (Maryland), 444, 530, 531» 
532 

— shipping, 632 
Balfiohi race (Oman), 656 

— (Persia), 1186 
Baluchist^, 115, 147 sqq 

— area and pop., 117, 122, 147 

— books of reference, 149 

— Chief Copamissioner, 148 


BAN • 

Baluchistan, commerce, 141^ 149 

— communications, 149 

— defence, 148 

— divisions, 148 

— education, 148 

— finance, 148 

— forests, 131 

— government, 115, 147, 148 

— justice, 148 

— land revenue, 127 

— native states, 118, 122, 164 

— posts and telegraphs, 149 

— production and industry, 148 

— railways, 149 

— religion, 122, 148 

— revenue, 148 

— roads, 149 

— ruling chiefs, 164 

— tribal areas, 147 

Balzar dist. (Ecuador), rubber, 817 
Bamako (French Sudan), 924 
Bamalete tribe (South Africa), 215 
Bamangwato tribe (S. Africa), 2i5 
Bamberg (Bav.), 939, 960 ; faculties, 
941 

Banana (Belgian Congo), 6(93 ; wire- 
less station, 693 
Banas Kantha (India), 171 
Banat (Rumania), 1236 ; forests, 1239 

— (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1281 
Banca (Dutch East Indies), see Bangka 
Bandar Abbas, 1188, 1190 

— Gaz (Persia), 1190 

— Ziyada (SomalBand), 212 
Bandawe (Nyasaland), 207 
Bandoeng (Java), 1142 
Banff (Scotland), 17 
Bangala (Belgian Cpngo), 689 
Bangalore (India), 121, 168 
Bangka (Dutch East Indies), 114Q, 

1141 ; tin, 1145 
Bangkok (Siam), 1288, 1289 

— port, 1289, 1290, 1291, 1292, 

1293 ; rice mills, 1291 ; town, 
1289, 1290, 1291, 1292, 1293, 
1294; univ., 1290; wireless 
stn., 1293 

Bangor (Maine), 628 
Bangor College, 22 
Bangui (French Congo), ^09, plO 
Bangwaketse tribe (S. Afnoa), 216 
Bank of England, 64 
Bankstown (N.S.W.), 367 
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Banswara^India), 170 
Bantu race and language, 194, 198, 
225, 238, 266, 269, 271, 690, 
926 

Bao-Bai, king (Annam), 889 
Baonle (Ivory Coast), gold at, 922 
Bara race (Madagascar), 912 
Baraliona (DominicanRepub.), prov., 
809 

Baram (Sarawak), 99 

Baranja (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1281 

Barbados Is. (W. Ind.), 328, 329 

— area and population, 328 

— banks, 329 

— commerce, 329 

— communications, 329 

— education, 329 

— finance, 329 

— Governor, 328 

— justice, 329 

— production, 329 

— shipping, 329 
Barberton (Ohio), 672 

Barbuda Is. (West Indies), 332, 
333 

Barca (Eritrea), 1044 
Barcelona (Spain), 1299 

— port, 1309 ; town, 1300 ; under- 

^ound railway, 1310 ; uni- 
versity, 1302 

— wireless station, 1311 
Barcelona (YenezuelaX 1369 
Bardera (Ital. Somaliland), 1046 
Bareilly (India), 121 

Barents Land (Spitsbergen), 1170 
Barentu (Eritrea), 1044 
Barforush (Persia), 1186 
Bari (Italy), 1025 ; town, 1027 

— universi-fy, 1030 
Baiinas (Venezuela), 1369 
Bdrkhdn tahsil (Baluchistan), 147 
Barlavento (Cape Verde Is.), group, 

1225 

Barmen (Prussia), 938, 971 
Barnaul (U.S.S.R), 1248 
Barnsley, population, 14 
Baroda (India), area, &c., 118, 165 

— government, 165 

— religion, 122 

— town, 121, 165 
Baros (Yugoslavia), 1279 
Barquisimeto (Venezuela), 1869 ; 

wireless station, 1373 


BAU 

Barranquilla (Colombia), 760, 761, 
763, 764 

Barre (Vermont), 600 
Barrow-in-Furness, 14 
Barsak (Cambodia), 1288 
Basel (Switz.), 1334, 1336 

— town, 1337; university, 1339 
Bashkir (autonomous Republic). 

1246, 1247 

Basilicata (Italy), prov., 1026, 1037 
Basque race (Spain), 1300 
Basrah (Iraq), 1016, 1018, 1019, 
1020; telephones and wireless 
station, 1020 

Bas-Rhin Alsace (France), 858, 859 
Bassa (Liberia), 1087 
Bassam (Ivory Coast), 922 
Basseterre (St, Kitts), 334 
Basse-Terre (Guadeloupe), 928 
Bassora. see Basrah 
Bastar (India), state, 166 
Bastard Gebiet (S. W. Africa), 269 
Bastard race (S. W. Af.), 269 
Basutoland (South Africa), 213 sqq, 
246 

— area and population, 218 

— books of reference, 215 

— districts, 214 

— education, 214 

— finance, 214 

— government, 213 

— imports and exports, 214 

— pouce, 214 

— railway, 214 

Bata (Spanish Africa), 1314 
Batanes prov. (Philippines), 625 
Batang (Tibet), 763 
Batavia (Java), 1140, 1142 

— (New York), 662 
Batawana tribe (S. Africa), 216 
Bath, population, 14 

— (Me.), 628 

Bathoen, Bangwaketse chief, 216 
Bathurst (Gambia), 252, 253 
Bathurst (New South Wales), 367 
Baton Rouge (Louisiana), 626 ; uni- 
versity, 626 
Batoum (Turkey), 1360 
Battambang (Cambodia), 887, 890, 
1288 

Battle Creek (Michigan), 538 
Batum (free port), 1267 
Bautzen (Saxony), 974 ; town, 975 
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BAV 

Bavaria, 936, 969 sqq 

— agriculture, 961 

— area & population, 936, 960 

— banks, 962, 961 

— beer brewing, 948 

— books of reference, 961 

— Cabinet, 969 

— coal, 961 

— constitution and government, 959 

— crops, 961 

— Diet, 959 

— divisions, 961, 977 

— education, 961 

— finance, 961 

— iron, 947, 961 

— justice and crime, 961 

— livestock, 946, 961 

— manufactures, 947, 948 

— mining, 961 

— political parties, 935, 969 

— production and industry, 947, 948, 

961 

— religion, 961 

— representation, 935, 959 

— savings banks, 961 

— towns, 960 

— universities, 941 

— wheat, 961 

— wine, 961 

— Upper and Lower, 960 
Bay City (Michigan), 638 

— Islands (Honduras), 1002’ 

Bayab (Siam), 1289 
Bayern, see Bavaria 

Bayezid (Turkey), vilayet, 1361 
Bayonne (N.J.)j 444, 567 
Bayreuth (Bavaria), 960 
Bear Is. (Spitsbergen), 1170 
Beaumont (Texas), 594 
Bechuanaland (Cape Colony), 215, 
237 

— Protectorate (South Africa), 215 

almnistration, 215 

area and population, 215 

books of reference, 216 

education, 215 

finance, 216 

gold, 216 

five stock, 216 

posts and telegraphs, 216 

railway, 216 

— tribes, 215 


BEL % 

Bedford, population, 14 
Bedford College, LondSn, 23 
Bedouins, Arabia, 650, 653 ; Tunis, 
905 

Beersheba (Palestine), 187 
Beglar B4gi, Khan ofKalat, 164 
Beheira (Egypt), 824 
Beira (Portugal), province, 1218 

— (Portuguese East Africa), 208, 

218, 1228 

railway, 208, 219, 1227 

Beirfit (Syria), 894, 896, 897 

— tobacco, 896 

— university, 895 
‘Beit-el Mai’ (Nigeria), 250 

Beja (Portugal), 1218; town, 1219 

— (Tunis), 906 
Bekaa (Syria), 894 
B^kescsaba (Hungary), 1008 
Bela, Las, see Las Bela 
Belangian (Sarawak), 99 
Belem (Brazil), 704, 705 

Belet Ven (Ital. Somaliland), 1046 
Belfast, city, 67 ; county borough, 
66, 67 ; Unen, 70 ; shipyards, 
70 ; university, 68 
I Belfort (France), fort, 869 

— Territoire de, (France), dept., 857 
Belgian Congo, 689 

— agriculture, 691 

— air mail, 693 

— area and population, 690 

— banks, 693 

— books of reference, 694, 695 

— boundaries, 689 

— cattle, 691 

— commerce, 691, 692 

— constitution & government, 689 

— copper, 691 

— currency, 693 

— defence, 691 

— diamonds, 691 

— districts, 689, 690 

— education, 690 

— finance, 691 

— gold, 691 

— Governor-General, 689 

— imports and exports, 691, 692 

— ivory, 691 

— justice, 690 
— King, 689 

— languages, 690 
1 — mandate, 690 
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Belgian Congo, mining and minerals, 
691 

— mission work, 69l> 

— palm-oil, 691 
-pipe-line, 693 

— ports;, 692 

— posts, telegraphs and telephones, 

693 

— production, 691 

— pygmies, 198 

— railways, 693 

— religion, 690 

— river navigation, 693 

— roads, 693 ^ 

— rubber, 691 

— shipping, 693 

— wireless stations, 693 
Belgium, 677 sqq 

— agriculture, 683, 684 

— area and population, 680 sgq 

— army, 682 

— banks, 887 

— births, marriages, and deaths, 680 

— books of reference, 688, 689 

— Chamber of Hep., 679 

— coal, 684 

— commerce, 686 

— ^ communications, 686 

— constitution and government, 678 

— crops, 683 

— defence, 682 

— diplomatic representatives, 687, 

688 

— distilleries, 684 

— divorces, 681 

— economic union with Luxemburg, 

685, 1097 

— education, 681 

— emigration and immigration, 681 

— finance, 682 

— government, central, 678, 679 
local, 679 

^ illiteracy, 682 

Ir imports and exports, 685, 686 

K iron, 684 

R justice and crime, 682 
King, 678 

— live stock, 684 

— local government, 679 
^ manufactnres, 684 

— mining and metals, 684 

— ministry, 679 

— money and credit, 687 


BEN 

Belgium, money, weights, measures, 
687 

— navy, 683 

— pauperism, 682 

— political parties, 679 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 686 

— production and industry, 683 sqq 

— provinces, 680 

— railways, 686 

— religion, 681 

— representation, 679 

— roads, 686 

— savings bank, 687 

— Senate, 679 

— shipping and navigation, 686 

— sugar and sugar works, 684 

— territory gained, 937 

— tobacco, 683 

— towns, 681 

— universities, 681 

— wheat, 683 

Belgrade (Serb.), 1280 ; bank, 1286 ; 
univ., 1281 

Belitoeng or Billiton (Dutch E. 

Indies), 1140, 1141 ; tin, 1145 
Belize (British Honduras), 322 
Bellary (India), 121 
Belleville (Illinois), 613 
Bellingham (Washington), 606 
Bellinzona (Switzerland), 1337 
Bell Island (Newfndlnd. ), iron, 325 
Bello Horizonte (Brazil), 704 
Bellnno (Italy), 1024 ; town, 1027 
Bell-Ville (Argentina), 669 
Beloit (Wis.), 611 
Benadir (It. Somaliland), 1046 
Benares (India), state, 162, 171 

— town, 121, 163 ; university, 123, 163 
Bender Cassim (It. Somaliland), 1046 
Bender Ziade (Italian Africa), 1046 
Bendigo (Victoria), 867 
Benevento (Italy), 1126 ; town, 1027 
Benga race (Spanish Africa), 1814 
Bengal Presidency, 149 sqq 

— agriculture, 132 

— area and pop., 117, 120, 150 

— births and deaths, 120 

— canals, 151 

— coal, 150 

— commerce, 136, 160, 151 

— constitution, 149 

— education, 160 

— finance, 127, 150 
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BEN 

Bengal Presidency, forests, 131, 132 

— government, 115, 116, 149 

— Governor, 149 

— justice, 124, 125, 160 

— land revenue, 126, 127, 130 
tenure, 130 

— local government, 117 

— native states, 118, 122, 165 

— newspapers, &c., 124 

— port, 139 

— production and industry, 150 
~ railways, 151 

— religion, 122, 150 

— roads, 151 

— tea, 133 

— universities, 123, 150 

— States (native), 118, 122, 165 
Benghazi (It Af), 911, 1047, 1050 ; 

port, 1060 

Benghoeloe Is. (Dutch East Indies), 
see Benkoelen 

Benguella (Port. W. Africa), 1226 ; 
town, 1226 

Benha (Egypt), 823, 825 
Beni, El (Bolivia), 697, 698 
Benicia (California), 493 
Benishangul (Abyssinia), 637 
Beni-Su6f (Egypt), 824 j tn., 823, 
825 

Benkoelen or Benkulen 1. (Dutch 
East Indies), 1141 
Benoni (Transvaal), 225, 243 
Beograd (Serbia), 1280 ; see Belgrade 
Beotia (Greece), 982 
Berar, see Central Provinces and Berar 
Berat (Albania), 648 
Berber (A.-E. Sudan), 262 
Berbera (Somali), 213 
Berbers (Morocco), 1111 
Berbice (British (luiana), 319, 1147 
Beicbem (Belgium), 681 
Berditcbev (U.S.SrE..), 1248 
Berea (Basutoland), 214 
Bergamo (Italy), 1024 ; tn., 1027, 
1038 

Bergdamara race (S. W, Af.), 269 
Bergen (Norway), 1159, 1160 

— fort, 1163 ; port, 1168 
Bergenhus (Norway), 1163 

Bergen op Zoom (Netherlands), 1127 
Berkeley (CaL), 491 ; univ., 492 
Berlad (Rumania), 1237 
Berlin (Germany), prov., pop., 970 


BHU » 

Berlin (Germany), t^wn, 938, 948, 
971 ; university, 941 

— (N.H.), 554 

Bermudas (West Indies), 273, 274 

— area and population, 273 

— banks, 274 

— currency, 274 

— education, 273 

— finance, 273 

— Governor, 278 

— imports and exports, 274 

— naval base, 273 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 274 

— shipping, 274 

Bermudez, Lake (Yenezuela), asphalt, 
1371 

Bern (Switzerland), 1334, 1336, 1337 

— town, 1387 ; university, 1389 
Bernburg (Anhalt), 956 

Bern Island (Pacific), 419 
Berwick (Scotland), 17 
Besan 9 on (France), 861; observ., 865; 
univ., 864 

Bessarabia (Rumania), 1235, 1236 

— railways, 1241 

— representation, 1236 
Bethlehem (Palestine), 186 

— (Pa.), 581 

B4tsiI4o race (Madagascar), 912 
Betsuuisaraka race (Madagascar), 912 
Beuthen (Prussia), 939 
Beverley (Massachusetts), 534 
Bevieato-Mongolia ( U . S. S. R. ) auton. 
Republic, 1246 

Bex (Switzerland), salt mines, 1342 
Beyla (French Guinea), 921 
Beyrout, see Beiifit 
Bdziers (France), 861 
Bhdgalpur (India), 121, 151 
Bharatpur (India), state, 170 
Bhatpara (India), 121 
Bhavnagar (India), 121 
Bhopal (India), 166 ; town, 121 
Bhotia race (Nepal), 1121 

— (Sikkim), 170 
Bhuket (Siam), 1289 
Bhupindar Sing Mahindar Bahadur, 

ruler, (Patiala), 170 
Bhutan, 695 

— area and population, 695 

— education, 695 

— government, 695 

— Maharaja, 696 
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Bhutan, produfits, 695 

— religion, 695 

— trade with India, 695 
Bhntia race (Nepal), 1121 
(Sikkim), 170 

Bia River (Ivory Coast), gold on, 922 
Bialystok (Poland), county, 1208; 

town, 1208, 1213 
Biddeford (Maine), 528 
Bi4 (Angola), 1226 
Biel (Switzerland), 1337 
Bielefeld (Prussia), 939 
Bihar and Orissa, 151 sqq 

— agriculture, 132, 152 

— area and population, 117, 120,130, 

151 

— births and deaths, 120 
canals, 152 

— coal, 152 

— commerce, 135, 152 

— communications, 152 

— constitution, 151 

— education, 161 

— finance, 127, 162 

— forests, 181, 132, 152 

— government, 115, 116, 161 

— Governor, 151 
—justice, 124, 151 

—land revenue, 126, 127, 130, 152 
tenure, 130 

— native states, 118, 122, 166 

— newspapers, &c., 124 

— production and industry, 162 

— railways, 152 

— religion, 122, 151 

— roads, 162 

— tea, 133 

— university, 151 

Bijagoz Is. (Portuguese Guinea), 1225 
Bijoutier Is. (Seychelles), 211 
Bikaner (India), 170 ; town, 121 
Bilaspur (India), state, 169 
Bilbao (Spain), 1300 ; port, 1339 
feiledjik (Turkey), vilayet, 1361 
^ings (Montana), 548 
fcliton (Dutch E. Indies), see 
f Belitoeng 
Bxnatong (Sarawak), 99 
Bingerville (Ivory Coast), 922 
Bmghamton (N.Y.), 444, 662 
3inh-Dinh (Annam), 889 
Jintulu (Sarawak), 99 
Jiobio (Chile), province, 725 


BOH 

Birkenfeld (Oldenburg), 968 
Birkenhead, population, 14 
Birmingham, 14 ; university, 22, 23 
Birmingham (Alabama), 444, 484 
Birney Island (Pacific), 419 
Biscay or Vizcaya (Spain), 1300, 1306 
Bishop’s Falls (Newfoundland), paper 
mills, 325 

Bismarck (North Dakota), 569 
Bismarck Archipelago, 423, 425 

— islands, 423 

— population, 423 
Bisnulok (Siam), 1289 

Bissau (Portuguese Guinea), 1225 
Bitlis (Turkey), vilayet, 1861 
Bitolj (Serbia), 1280 
Bizerta (Tunis), 906; naval stn,, 
872 

Bjbrneborg (Finland), 845 
Blackburn, population, 14 
Black Forest (Wiirttemberg), 979 
Blackpool, population, 14 
Blagoveshtchensk (U S.S.R.), 1248 
Blanche Bay (New Britain), 424 
Blantyre (Nyasaland), 207, 208 
Blekinge (Sweden), province, 1318 
Blida (Algeria), 899 
Bloemfontein (S. Africa) 225, 246 
Bloomington (Illinois), 613 
Bluefields (Nic.), 1162 ; port, 1155 ; 
town, 1153 

— wireless station, 770, 1166 
Blue Nile prov. (A.-E. Sudan), 262 
Boaco (Nicaragua), 1153 
Bo-anamary (Madagascar), 914 
Bobo-Dioulasso(Fr. W. Africa), 925 ; 

town, 925 

Bobovodo (Bulgaria), coal, 720 
Bocas del Toro (Panama), 770, 1178 ; 
port, 1173, 1175; railways, 
1175 ; town, 1173 
Bochum (Prussia), 988, 97l 
Boekolo (Netherlands), salt, 1134 
Boffa (French Guinea), 921 
Bogdo Khan (Urga), 736 
Bogota (Colombia), 761, 763 

— mint, 765 

— univemity, 761 

Bohemia (Czechoslovakia), 777, 778, 
779 

— area and population, 779 

— hanks, 784 

— books of reference, 785, 786 
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Bohemia ( Czechoslovakia), education, 
780 

— representation, 778 
Bohol Is. (P. I.), 625 

Bohus (Sweden), province, 1318 ; 

fisheries, 1327 
Boise (Idaho), 610 
Bok4 (French Guinea), 921 
Bokhara (Russian Cent. Asia), 1264, 
1266, 1267; town, 1266 
Bokoto Is. (Japan), 1057, 1058, 1077 
Boksburg (Transvaal), 225, 243 
Bolama Is. (Portuguese Guinea), 1225 
BoUn Pass (Baluchistan), 147, 148 
Bolivar (Colom.), 760 

— (Ecuador), 816 

— (Venezuela), state, 1369 
Bolivia, 696 sqq 

— agriculture, 699 

— area and population, 696, 697 

— army, 698 

— hank, 700 

— hooks of reference, 701 

— boundary, treaties, 1198 

— Chamber of Deputies, 696 

— commerce, 699, 780 

— communications, 700 

— Congress, 696 

— constitution and government, 696 

— defence, 698 

— departments and territories, 697 

— diplomatic representatives, 701 

— divisions, 696 
-- education, 697 

— finance, 694 

— imports and exports, 699, 730 

— Indians, 697 

— justice, 697 

— lake shipping, 700 

— language, 697 

— mines and minerals, 699, 700 

— money, weights, measures, 700 

— occupations of the people, 697 

— petroleum, 699 

— posts and telegraphs, 700 

— President, 696 

— production and industry, 699 

— public lands, 699 

— railways, 700 

— religion, 697 

— representation, 696 

— roads, 700 

— rubber, 699 


BON ^ 

Bolivia, salt, 699 ♦ 

— Senate, 696 

— tin, 699, 700 

— towns, 697 

— universities, 697 

— wireless stations, 700 

Bologna (Italy), 1024 ; town, 1027 ; 
univ., 1030 

Bolou (Turkey), forest, 1355 
Bolton, population, 14 
Bolu (Turkey), vilayet, 1361 
Bolzano (Italy), 1024 
Boma (Belgian Congo), 690, 692 
Bombay (city), 121, 163 

— port, 139 

— telephones, 140 

— university, 123, 153 
Bombay Presidency, 115, 162 sqq 

— agriculture, 132, 163 

— area and population, 118, 120, 

122, 153 

— births and deaths, 120 

— hooks of reference, 154 

— commerce, 135, 164 

— constitution, 152 

— divisions, 162 

— education, 123, 153 

— finance, 127, 153 

— forests, 131, 132, 153 

— government, 115, 152 

— Governor, 153 

— irrigation, 154 

— justice and crime, 124, 158 

— land revenue, 127 
tenure, 130 

— languages, 153 

— mint, 140 

— native states, 118, 122, 166 

— newspapers, &c., 124 

— port, 139 

— railways, 154 

— religion, 122, 153 

— roads, 164 

— textiles, 163 

— town, 121, 139, 140 

— university, 123, 153 

— States (native), 118, 122, 165 
Bon religion (Tibet), 763 
Bonaire Island (Dutch W.I,)» 11^9 
Bonavista (Newfoundland), 324 
Bondoukou (French West Africa), 922 
Bdne or Bona (Algeria), 899 ; naval 

station, 872 
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Bonin Islands ^apan), 1057, 1058 
Bonn (Germany), 939 ; nniversity, 
941 

Bonne Bay (ITewfoundland), 325 
Bonny (Nigeria), 251 
Bootle, population, 14 
Bor (Serbia), copper, 1284 
Bora-Bora aupiti I. (Fr. Pacif.), 
933 

Borana (Abyssinia), 637 

Boras (Sweden), 1320 

Bordeaux (France), 860;obaerv., 865; 

shipping, 877; univ., 864 
Border Province (Prussia), 970 
Bordour (Turkey), vilayet, 1351 
Borgerhout (Belgium), 681 
Bori valley, see Loralai 
Boris III., King (Bulgaria), 715 
Borjom (Georgia), 1272 
Borker (Gyrenaica), 1050 
Borneo, British North, 96 sqq, 172 

books of reference, 99 

wireless stations, 99 

-Dutch, 1140, 1141, 1142 

area and population, 1141 

coal, 1145 

Bornu (Nigeria), 271 
Bosnia & Herzegovina (Serb, Croat, 
and Slovene State), area and 
population, 1280 
-forests, 1284 

- iron, 1284 

- justice, 1281 

Bosphorus demilitarisation, 1850 
Boston (Mass.), 444, 534, 537 

- Federal Bank, 478 

- naval ptort, 465 ; shipping, 636 

- university, 635 

Bothnia (Gmf of), saw mills, 1326 
Botosani (Rumania), 1237 
Bottrop (Prussia), 939 
Bouak6 (Ivory Coast), 922 
Bouches-du-Rh6ne (France), dept., 
857 

Bougainville Is. (Pacific), 424 
Bougie (Algeria), 899 
Boulder (Colorado), 496 
-(W. Aust), 387 
toulogne-sur-Mer (France), 861 ; 
trade, 877 

oulogne-sur-Seine (France), 861 
ounty Islands (New Zealand), 414 
ourail (New Ciedonia), 932 


BRA 

Bourbon la. (see Reunion), 884, 885, 
917 

Bour4 (French Guinea), gold, 922 
Bourgas (Bulgaria), 716 
Bournemouth, population, 14 
Bowditch Island (Pacific), 414 
Boyaca(Colom.), pr., 760; cotton, 762 
Brabant (Belgium), province, 780 
Brabant, North (Netherlands), 1126, 
1134 

Bradford, population, 14 
Braga (Portugal), 1218 ; town, 1219 
BrapnQa (Portugal), prov., 1218 
BraUa (Rumania), 1237 
Brakna (Mauritania), 1925 
Branco Is. (Cape Verde Is.), 1226 
Brandenburg (Prussia), area and 
pop., 970; town, 939 
Brandon (Manitoba), 303 
Brasov (Rumania), 1237 
Brass (Nigeria), 251 
Bratislava (Czechoslovakia), 780, 781 

— port, 784 ; univer., 781 
Braunsherg (Germany), faculty, 941 
Braunschweig, see Brunswick 
Brava (It. Somaliland), 1046 
Brava Is. (Cape Verde Is.), 1225 
Brazil, 702 sqq 

— agriculture, 708 

— area and population, 704, 705 

— army, 707, 708 

— hanking, 71 1 

— hooks of reference, 713, 714 

— boundaries, 705, 761, 816, 1198 

— Chamber of Deputies, 708 

— coal, 708 

— coffee, 708 

— colonies (German, &c.), 709 

— commerce, 709, 710 

— communications, 711 

— constitution, 702, 708 

— cotton, 708 

— crops, 708 

— defence, 707 

— diamond mining, 708 

— diplomatic representatives, 713 

— education, 705 

— Federal capital, 705 
District, 702, 705 

— finance, 706 

— government, 702, 70S 

— immigration, 705 

— imi3orts and exports, 709, 710 
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BRA. 

Brazil, Indians, 705 

— Japanese in, 705 

— justice and crime^ 706 

— live stock, 708 

— local govemraent, 704 

— manufactures, 708, 709 

— mining, 70S 

— ministry, 703 

— money and credit, 711 

— money, weights, measures, 712, 

713 

— National Congress, 703 

— navy, 707 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 711 

— President, 703 

— production and industry, 708 sqq 

— railways, 711 

— religion, 705 

— representation, 703 

— rubber, 708 

— savings banks, 712 

— Senate, 703 

— shipping and navigation, 710 

— states, 702, 704 

government, 702, 708 

— sugar, 708 

— territory, 705 

— tobacco, 709 

— towns, 704 

— universities, 705 

— wireless stations, 711 
Brazzaville (French Congo), 909, 

910 

Brechou Island, 18 
Breda (Netherlands), 1127 
Bremen, 936, 962 

— area and population, 936, 962 

— books of reference, 962 

— brewing, 948 

— commerce, 950, 951 

— constitution, 962 

— finance, 962 

— religion, 962 

— shipping, 950, 962 

— town, 938, 951, 962 
Bremerhaven (Germany), 961, 962 
Bremersdorp (Swaziland), 222 
Bremerton (Wash.), naval sta., 606 
Brentau (Danzig), 787 

Brescia (Italy), 1024; town, 1027, 
1088 

Breslau (Germany), 938, 971 ; techni- 
cal schaols, 940 ; univ-., 941 


BRI 

Brest (France), 861^ 8i¥2 ; fort., 869 ; 
naval school, 865 ; naval 
station, 872 

Brest-Litowsk (Poland), fort, 1212 
Bridgeport (Connecticut), 444, 499 
Bridgetown (Barbados), 328, 329 
Brighton, population, 14 
Brindisi (Italy), 1025 
Brisbane (Queensland), 375; port, 
351 ; univ., 375 
Bristol, 14; univ., 22, 28 
British America (see Bermuda 
Canada, West Indies, &c.), 
273 sqq 

— Atlantic Islands, 205 sqq 

— Australasia and Oceania, 340 sqq 

— Baluchistan, see Baluchistan 

— Borneo, 96 sqq 

— Cameroons, 271, 272 

— Central Africa Protectorate, see 

Nyasaland Protectorate 

— Colonies and - Possessions in 

Africa, 193 sg'g' 

in Asia, 94 sqq 

— Columbia, 276, 299 sqq 

— — Agent-General, 300 

agriculture, 284, 285 

apples, 287 

area and population, 277, 300 

births, &c., 278, 300 

books of reference, 302 

coal, 301 

commerce, 301 

communications, 301 

oonstit. and govt., 275, 299 

crops, 284, 285 

— — dairying, 286 

education, 280, 300 

finance, 282, 301 

fisheries, 301 

forests, 287 

fruit farming, 287 

gold, 301 

Legislative Assembly, 299 

Lieutenant-Governor, 277, 299, 

300 

live stock, 286 

manufactures, 301 

mining, 288, 801 

minis^, 300 

production and industry^ 284, 

285, 286, 287, 288, 301 
railways, 301 
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British OoluiShiaj religion, 279 

representation, 275, 299, 300 

shipping, 301 

silver, 301 

subdivisions, 300 

timber, 287, 301 

towns, 300 

university, 300 

water power, 301 

wheat, 284 

— East Africa, 193 sqq 

books of reference, 203, 204 

— Empire, 75, see Great Britain, 

England, Ireland, Scotland, 
&c. 

Dominion status, 75 

Dominions Office, 75 

Imperial Conference, 75 

— European possessions, 75 sqq 
^ Guiana, 319 sqq 

— Honduras, 321 sqq 

— India, see India 

— Hew Guinea, 340, 398 sqq 

— Horth America, see Canada 

— North Borneo, 96 sqq 

area and population, 96, 97 

books of reference, 99 

communications, 97 

— — ffiaance, 97 

imports and exports, 97 

— Oceania, 340, 415 sqq 

— Pacific Islands, 340, 413 sqq, 417 

sqq, 422 sqq 

— Protected Malay States, 177 sqq 

— Solomon Islands, 340, 420 

— Somaliland, 212, 1046 

— S, Africa, 213 sqq ; see also Union 

of 

— S.W. Africa, 268 sqq 

^ Virgin Islands, 338, 334 

— West AMca, 248 sqq 

— West Indies, 327 sqq 

Bmo (Czechodovakia), 780, 781 ; 
univ., 781 

Brockton (Massachusetts), 444, 534 
Broken Hill (Hew South Wales), 
357 

Broken Hill (H, Rhodesia), 220 
Bronx (Hew York), 444, 661, 562 
Brooke, Sir C. Y,, Raj. (Sarawak), 98 
Brooklyn (Hew York), 444, 661, 
562 

— naval station, 465 


BUK 

Bronssa (Turkey), vilayet, 1351 ; 
forest, 1355 ; mining, 1365 ; 
silk, 1356 ; town, 1351 
Bruchsal (Baden), 968 
Bruges (Belgium), 681 
Brunei, 97, 98, 172 

— area and population, 98 

— imports and exports, 98 

— Sultan, 98 
Brunswick, 936, 962, 963 

— area and population, 937, 963 

— constitution, 962 

— education, 940 

— finance, 963 

— town, 938, 963 

Brusa (Turkey), see Bronssa 
Brussels (Belgium), 681 ; univ., 681 
Brzesc (Poland), military dist., 1212 
Bubi race (Fernando Poo), 1314 
Bncaramanga (Colombia), 760, 761 
Buchanan (Liberia), 1087 
Bucharest (Rumania), 1287 

— treaty, 715, 1237 

— university, 1237 

Buckebnrg (Schaumburg-Lippe), 977 
Budaiya (Bahrein), 95 
Bndama (Uganda), 197 
Budapest (Hungary), 1008, 1009 ; 
military aist., 1010; univer- 
sity, 1009 

Bud- Bud (Ital. Somaliland), 1046 
Budejovice Cesk4 (Czechoslovakia), 
780 

Buenos Aires (Argentina), 658, 663 

— aerial post service, 665 

— Feder^ district, 658 

— town, 669 

— university, 660 
Buer (Prussia), 939 

Buffalo (Hew York), 444, 662 
Buganda (Uganda), 198 
Bugda (Ital. Somaliland), 1046 
Bugishn (Uganda), 197 
Bu^eri (Uganda), 197 
Buka Island (Solomon Is.), 424 
Bukarest (Rumania), see Bucharest 
Bukhara (Russ. Cent. Asia, 1264, 
1266, 1267 ; town, 1266 
Bukidnon prov. (Philippines), 625 
Bukoba (Tanganyika), 265 
Bukovina (Rumania), 1236, 1236 

— area and population, 1236' 

— representation, 1235 
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Bukovina (Rumania), salt, 1240 

— university, 1237 
Bulawayo (Rhodesia), 217 
Bulgaria, 715 sqq. 

— agriculture, 720 

~ area and population, 716, 720 

— army, 719 

— banks, 722 

— births, marriages and deaths, 717 

— books of reference, 722, 723 

— coal, 720 

— commerce, 721 

— communications, 722 

— constitution and government, 715, 

716 

— crops, 720 

— defence, 719, 720 

— diplomatic representatives, 722, 

723 

— districts, 716 

— education, 717 

— finance, 718 

— forests, 720 

— frontier, 716 

— imports and exports, 721 

— justice, 718 

— King, 715 

— land tenure, 720 

— live stock, 720 

— local government, 716 

— manufactures, 720 

— minerals, 720 

— ministry, 716 

— money and credit, 722 

— navy, 720 

— political parties, 716 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 722 

— production and industry, 720 

— railways, 722 

— religion, 717 

— representation, 715 

— roads, 722 

— shipping, 722 

— Sobranye, 715 

— territoi^ ceded, 715, 1237 

— tobacco, 720 

— towns, 716, 717 

— universities, 717 

— wheat, 720 

Bulgar Maden (T. in A.), mines, 
1355 

Buloburti (ItaL Somaliland), 1046 
Bunbury(W. Aust.), 387 


BUS 

Bundaberg (Queensland.), 375 
Bundelkhand (India), 166 
Bundi state (India), 170 
Bunyoro (Uganda), 197 
Bur Acaba (It. Somaliland), 1046 
Buraida (Nejd), 651, 653 
Burao (Somali.), wireless stn., 213 
Burgas (Bulgaria), town, 7l7 
Burgenland (Austria), area and popu- 
lation, 671 

Biirgerwiesen (Danzig), 787 
Burgos (Spain), 1299, 1307 ; tn.,1300 
Burlington (Iowa), 518 

— (Vermont), 600 
Burma, 154, sqq 

— agriculture, 132 

— area and population, 118, 120, 

154 

— births and deaths, 120 

— books of reference, 156 

— boundaries, 1288 

— canals, 165 

— commerce, 135, 156 

— communications, 155 

— education, 123, 165 

— finance, 127, 155 

— forests, 131, 132, 165 

— government, 116, 116, 154 

— Governor, 154 

— justice, 124, 155 

— land revenue, 127, 130, 156 
tenure, 180 

— newspapers, &o., 124 

— petroleum, 156 

— port, 189 

— production and industry, 165 

— railways, 155 

— religion, 122, 155 

— roads, 155 

— university, 123, 155 

— States (native), 166 
Burnie (Tasmania), 395 
Burnley, population, 14 
Burton-on-Trent, population, 14 
Burutu (Nigeria), 261 

Bury, population, 14 
Bushire (rersia), pt., 1188,1190,1192, 
1193 

Bushman race (S.W. AMca), 269 
Buskerud (Norway), 1159 
Busoga (Uganda), 197 
Busra, Basra, or Bassora, see Basrah 
Bussum (Netherlands), 1127 
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Buta (Beigia^Oongo), 690 
Butaritari Is. (Pacific), 419 
Butler (Pa.), 681 
Butte (Montana), 548 
Buzau (Rumania), petroleum, 1240 
Buzeu (Rumania), 1237 
Byaka (Bhutan), 695 
Bydgoszcz (Poland), 1208 

CaazapX (Paraguay), 1181 
Cabinda (Port. West Africa), 1226 
Cabo Gracias a Dios (Nic.), 1165 
Caceres (Spain), province, 1281, 1307 
Cadiz (Spain), 1300 5 faculty, 1302 

— fort, 1304 ; port, 1309 

— town, 1300; wire, stn., 1305 
Caen (Prance), 861 ; port, 877 ; univ., 

864 

Caesarea (Turkey), vilayet, 1351 ; 
town, 1351 

CagHari (Italy), 1026, 1038; tn., 1027 

— university, 1030 

Caicos Is. (West Indies), 380, 332 
Cairo (Egypt), 824 ; air mail service, 
192, 835 ; Moslem Univ,, 826 ; 
State Univ., 82€| ; town, 826 
Cairo (111.), 518 
Cairns (Queensland), 376 
Oajamarca (Peru), 1197; town, 1197 
Calabar (Nigeria), 249, 250, 251 
Calabozo (Venezuela), 1369 
Calabria (Italy), 1026, 1037 
Calais (France), 861 ; trade, 877 
Calamar (Colombia), 761 
Calamata (Greece), 983 
Oalchos (Aegean), 1051 
Calcutta, 114, 121, 139, 149, 150 

— trade, 139 ; university, 123 
Oaldas (Colombia), 760 ; gold, 763 
Calgary (Canada), 278, 297, 298 
Cali ((Colombia), 760, 761 
Calicut (India), 121 
California, 440, 490 sqq 

agriculture, 460, 493 

— area & population, 440, 457, 491 

— books of reference, 495 

— charity, 492 

— cities, 491 

— commerce, 494 

— constitution and government, 490, 

491 

~ cotton, 460 

— defence, 493 


OA¥ 

California, education, 492 

— farms, 493 

— finance, 493 

— fisheries, 494 

— forests, 494 

— fruit, 493 

— gold, 463, 494 

— hay, 494 

— imports and exports, 494 

— Indian reservations, 491 

— irrigation, 493 

— Japanese in, 491 

— live stock, 493 

-rr local government, 491 

— manutactures, 494 

— mining, 463, 494 

— naval station, 455, 493 

— petroleum, 494 

— ports, 473, 494 

— production and industry, 469, 463, 

493, 494 

— public lands, 457 

— railways, 494 

— religion, 492 

— representation, 435, 490, 491 

— rice, 459 

— roads, 494 

— savings banks, 495 

— silver, 494 

— timber, 494 

— universities, 492 

— vegetables, 493 

— wheat, 493 

— wool, 498 

Caliphate, the (Turkey), abolished, 
663, 1348 

C^o (Peru), 1197 ; port, 1203 

— town, 1197 

Caltanisetta (Italy), 1026, 1D38 ; 
tn., 1027 

Calvados (France), dept., 857 
Camagiiey (Cuba), 773 ; town, 773 
Cambodia (Fr.), 886, 887, 890, 891, 
1288 

— area and population, 886, 890, 

1288, 1289 

— budget, 890 

— fish curing, 890 

— government, 887, 890 

— King, 890 

— monuments, 891 

— products, 890, 891 

— rice, 890 
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CAM 

Cambridge, pop., 14 ; university, 22, 
23 

Cambridge (Mass.), 444, 534, 535 
Camburg (Thuringia), 977 
Camden (N. Jersey), 444, 557 
Camerino (Italy), university, 1030 
Cameroon (French), 271, 885. 926 

administration, 885, 927 

area and population, 885, 926 

books of reference, 927, 928 

budget, 927 

communications, 927 

education, 927 

imports and exports, 885, 927 

shipping, 927 

Cameroons, British, 248, 271, 272, 
927 

administration, 248, 271, 272 

imports and exports, 272 

Cameroons Prov. (Nigeria), 248, 272 
Camorta Island (Nicobars), 146 
Campania (Italy), 1028 
Campbell Island (N.Z.), 414 
Camp Borden (Ontario), 283 
Campeche (Mexico), 1100 ; town, 
1100 

Campobasso (Italy), 1025 ; town, 
1027 

Camrose (Canada), 298 
Canada, 274 sqq ; see also separate 
Provinces 

— aeronautics, 283 

— agriculture, 284 sqq 

— air force, 283 

— air stations, 283 

— area and population, 277 sqq 

— banks, 294 

— births, marriages, deaths, 278 

— books of reference, 295, 296 

— boundary waters, 293 

— canals, 293 

— coal, 288 

— commerce, 289 sqq 

— communications, 293, 294 

— constitution, 274 sqq 

— crops, 284, 285 

— currency, 294, 295 

— dairying, 284, 286 

— defence, 46, 282, 283 

— dockyards, 283 

— education, 279, 280 

— Federal Parliament, 276, 276 

— finance, 281, 282 


CAN ^ 

Canada, finance, provincial, 282 

— fisheries, 287 

— forestry, 287 

— fmit, 284, 287 

— fur trade, 284, 289 

— gold, 288 

— government, 274 sqq 

— Governor-General, 275, 276 

— High Commissioner, 276 

— House of Commons, 275, 27.6 

— immigration, 279 

— imports and exports, 289 sqq 

— justice and crime, 280 

— live stock, 286, 286 

— manufactures, 288, 289 

— militia, 282 

— mining, 288 

— Minister in U.S.A., 276 

— ministry, 276 

— money and credit, 294 

— money, weights, measures, 294,295 

— mounted police, 283 

— navy, 46, 277, 283 

— newspapers, &c-, 280 

— Parliament, 275, 270 

— police, 283 

— ports, 291 

— posts, telegraphs, and telephones, 

294 

— production and industry, 284 sqq 

— provinces, 275, 277, 284 aqq^ 296 

s^q 

\ — provmcial finance, 282 

— provincial government, 277 

— railways, 293, 294 

— religion, 279 

— representation, 276 

— river and lake navigation, 293 

— savings banks, 294 

— Senate, 275, 276 

— shipping and navigation, 292, 293 

— silver, 288 

— tariff agreement with Australia, 

348 

— timber, 287, 289 

— tobacco, 287 

— towns, 278 

— - universities, 280, and see provinces 

— water power, 289 

— wheat and oats, 284 

— wireless telegraphy, 294 

— wood pulp, 287» 289 
I — wool, 287 
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Canal Govemfrate (Egypt), 824 
Canal Zone, Panama, 1177 aqq 
Cafiar (Ecuador), province, 815, 817 
Canary Islands (Spain), 1299, 1313 

— area and population, 1300, 1313 

— camels, 1306 

— defence, 1304 

— education, 1302 

Canberra, Fed. cap. (Aust.), 341, 342 
Candia (Crete), 983 
Canea (Crete), 982 ; town, 982 
Canelones (Uruguay), 1362, 1365 ; 
town, 1362 

Cantal (France), dei>t., 857 
Canterbury, population, 14 
Canterbury Coll. (N.Z.), 404 

— district (N.Z.), 403 
Canton (China), 735, 737 

— dockyard, 743 

— Nationalist Govt, of, 734 

— port, 737 

— wireless station, 748 
Canton (Ohio), 444, 672 
Cap Bon (Tunis), 906 

Cape Coast Castie (Gold Coast), 254 
Cape Colony, 237 

Cape of Good Hope Province, 223, 
237 sqq 

— Administrator, 224, 237 

— agriculture, 231 

— area and population, 225, 237, 238 

— births, marriages, and deaths, 238 

— books of reference, 239, 240 

— commerce, 239 

— communications, 234, 236 

— constitution and govt., 222, 223, 

224, 237 

— copper, 282 

— diamonds, 232 

— divisions, 237 

' — education, 226 sqq^ 238 

— finance, 228, 229, 230 

— ^Id, 232 

— imports and exports, 239 

— justice, 228 

— local government, 237 

— maize, 231 

— mining, 232, 233 

— municipalities, 237 

— production and industry, 231, 

232, 233 

— Provincial Council, 224 

— railways, 234, 236 


OAR 

Cape of Good Hope Province, religion, 
238 

— representation, 222, 223, 224 

— tin, 232 

— towns, 225, 238 

— university, 226 

— wheat, 231 

Cape Gracias a Dios (Nicaragua), 1165 
Cape Haiti (Haiti), 998 
Cape Lopez (French Congo), 909 
Cape Mount (Liberia), 1087 
Cape Palmas (Liberia), 1087 
Cape P. of Wales (Alas.), tin at, 617 
Cape Town, 225, 237, 238 

— university, 226 
CapeYerdels. (Portugal), 1226 

— area aud population, 1225 

— finance, 1225 

— products, 1225 

Capodistria University (Greece), 984 
Capri vi Zipfel (S. W. Africa), 215 
Oaquet4 (Colombia), 761 
Oarabobo (Yenezuela), state, 1369 
Caracas (Yenezuela), 1849, 1372, 1373 

— university, 1370 ; wireless station, 

1373 

Oaraguatay (Paraguay), 1181 
Carapegu^i (Faraway), 1181 
Carbonear (Newfoundland), 224 
Carchi (Ecuador), province, 816 
Cardefias (Cuba), 773 
Cardiff, 15 ; college, 22 
Careysburg (Liberia), 1087 
Carib race (Dominica), 335 

— (Nicaragua), 1153 

Cariboo (British Columbia), 300 
Carinthia (Austria), 670 

— area and population, 671 
Carlisle, college, 22 

— population, 14 
Carnegie Trust, 22 

Car Nicobar (Nicobar Is.), 146 
Carola Hafen (Solomon Is.), 424 
Carolina, see N. and S. Carolina 
Caroline Is. (Pac. ), 422 
Carrara (Italy), 1025 
Carriacou Island (West Indies), 338 
Oarnirn (Victoria), 367 
Carson City (Nevada), 552 
Cartagena (Col.), 760, 761, 763 ; 
univ., 761 

Cartagena (Spain), 1300 ; fort, 1304; 
naval and wireless stat, 1306 
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Cartago (Costa Rica), 767 ; town, 768 
Carthage (Missouri), 546 
Casablanca (Morocco), 1111, 1115, 
1117, 1118 ; port, 1117 
Caserta (Italy), 1027, 1037 
Cashmere, see Kashmir 
Caso (Aegean), 1061 
Casper (Wyoming), 673 
Caspian Ports (Persia), 1190, 1191 
Cassel (Prussia), 938, 971 
Castamouni (Turkey), forest, 1355 
Castel Gandolfo (Papal), 1230 
Castellon or Catalonia (Spain), 1300, 
1307 ; manufactaes, 1307 ; 
town, 1300 

Oastellorizzo (iEgean Is.), 983 
Castelo Branco (Port.), prov., 1218 ; 
town, 1219 

Castelrosso (iEgean), 1051 
Castlemaine (Victoria), 367 
Castletown (Isle of Man), 70 
Castries (S. Lucia), 339 
Oastrogiovanni (Sicily), 1026 
Oastrop-Rauxe (Prussia), 939 
Catalonia, see Castell6n 
Catamarca (Argentina), 659, 664 ; 
town, 659, 666 

Catania (Sicily), 1026 ; town, 1027 

— port, 1041 ; university, 1030 
Catanzaro (Italy), 1026 ; town, 

1027 

Cauca (Colombia), 760 ; gold, 763 
Caucasus (Russia), forests, 1256 

— provinces (Turkey), 1350 
Cautin (Chile), prov., 725 
Cavalla (Crete), 983 ; town, 988 
Cavite (P.I.), naval station, 455 
Cawnpore (India), 121, 163, 164 
Cay amarca (Peru), 1197 ; town, 1197 
Cayenne (Trench Guiana), 929, 930 
Cayes (Haiti), 998 

Cayman Brae Island, 332 
Cayman Islands (W.I.), 332 
Ceard (Brazil), 704, 705 
Cebu Is. (Philippines), 625 ; town, 
626, 629 

Cedar Rapids (Iowa), 618 
Ceiba, La (Honduinfi), 1002, 1003 
Oelaya (Mexico), 1100 
Celebes Is. (D.EJ.), 1140, 1141 
Celilo Canal (U.S.A.), 512, 579 
Central Africa Protectorate (British), 
see Nyasaland Protectorate 


CEV 

Central Asia, Russiarr^ossessions in, 
1247, 1264 sqq 

— books of reference, 1267 
Central Falls (Rhode Island), 

585 

Central India Agency, area and popu- 
lation, 118, 122, 166 

government, 166 

native states, 166 

opium, 127 

religion, 122, 166 

Central Provinces & Berar (India), 
118, 166, 167 

agriculture, 182, 157 

area and population, 118, 120, 

166 

births and deaths, 120 

books of reference, 167 

communications, 167 

, education, 156 

I finance, 127, 167 

forests, 131, 132, 157 

government, 115, 116, 156 

Governor, 157 

justice, 124, 167 

land revenue, 127, 130, 157 

tenure, 130 

native states, 118, 122, 166 

newspapers, &c., 124 

production and industry, 157 

religion, 122, 156 

roads, 157 

States, 118, 122, 166 

Cephalonia (Greece), 982 
Oernauti (Rumania), 1237 ; uni- 
versity, 1237 

Cerro de Pasco (Peru), 1197 
Cerro Largo (Uruguay), 1362 
Cesis (Latvia), 1082 
Oessnock (N.S.W.), 357 
Cetatea Alba (Rumania). 1287 
Cette (France), port, 877 
Ceuta (Span. Af.), 1800 
— . fort, 1304 
Ceylon, 99 sqq 

— agriculture, 103 

— area and popnlation, 100 

— banks, 104 

— births, marriages, deaths, 101 

— books of reference, 105 
— Colonial Secretary, 100 

— commerce, 103 

— communications, 104, 140 
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Ceylon, consrttution and govern- 
ment, 99, 100 

— customs valuation, 103 

— defence, 103 

— dependency (Maidive Islands), 104 

— education, 101, 102 

— finance, 102 

— Governor, 100 

— justice and crime, 102 

— live stock, 103 

— local government, 100 

— manufactures, 103 

— min. & precious stones, 103 

— money and credit, 104 

— money, weights, and measures, 104 

— occupations of the people, 101 

— pauperism, 102 

— posts and telegraphs, 104 

— production and industry, 103 

— provinces, 100 

— race distrihntion, 101 

— railways, 104 

— religion, 101 

— rubber, 103 

— shipping, 104 

— tea, 103 

— towns, 101 

— university college, 102 

— weights and measures, 104 
Chaco (Argentina), terr., 669 ; State 

lan^, 663 

Chaco, El (Bolivia and Paraguay), 
697, 1181 

— race (Paraguay), 1181 

Chad territory (French Congo), 909, 
910,; live stock, 910 
Chafarina Is. (Spanish Africa), 1300 
Chdgai (Balueh.), 147, 148 
Ohagres valley (Panama Canal Z.), 
1177 

Chahar (Mongolia), 756 
Chalcidice (Greece), 982 
Chalcis (Greece), 983 
Chalons (France), tech, school, 866 
Cham race (Cochin China), 888 
Chaman (Baluchistan), 148, 149 
Chamba (India), state, 169 
Chamberlin Observatory (Colo.), 496 
Chamorro lane. (Gnam), 630 
Champaign (111.), 613 
Ohamperico (Guatemala), port, 995 
Chanak (Dardanelles), 1347 
Chanchainayo (Peru), coffee, 1200 


CHE 

Chandaburi (Siam), 1289 
Chandemagor (French India), 886 
Chang-chun (Manchuria), 762 
Change race (Chile), 725 
Ch’angsha (China), 736 ; port, 737 
Channel Is., agriculture, 72 

— area and pop., 11, 18, 71 

— books of reference, 74 

— fisheries, 60 

— government, 71 

— Eve stock, 72 

— trade, 72 
Chao-psien, see Korea 
Chaoru (Dahomey), 923 

Chapada Diamantina (Brazil), dia- 
monds, 708 

Chapel Hill (l^". Car.), univ. at, 
567 

Charchamba (Turkey), tobacco, 1355 
Chardzhu (Turcoman Rep.), 1247 
Charente (France), dept., 857 
Charente-Inf4rieure (France), dept, 
857 

Charjui (Bokhara), 1266 
Charleroi (Belgium), 681 
Charleston (South Carolina), 444, 687 

— naval station, 465 
Charleston (West Virginia), 608 
Charlestown (Nevis), 334 
Charlotte, Grand-Duchess (Luxem- 
burg), 1095 

Charlotte (North Carolina), 667 
Charlotte Amalie (Virgin Is.), 624 
Charlottetown (P. Ed. Island), 311 
Charters Towers (Queensland), 375 
Chatham, population, 14 
Chatham Islands (N.Z.), 402, 403, 
413 

Chattanooga (Ten.), 592 

— university, 592 

Chaux-de-Fonds, La (Switzerland), 
1387 

Cheb (Czechoslovakia), 780 
Cheboksara (Russia), 1247 
Chefoo (China), port, 737 
Chekiang (China), 735, 736 
Cheliabinsk (U.S.S.R.), 1248 
Chelsea (Massachusetts), 584 
Cheltenham, population, 14 
Chemnitz (Saxony), 974 ; town, 938, 
976 

Chemulpo (Korea), 1073, 1075 ; port, 
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Ch’Sng-tu (CMna), 735 
Cher (France), dept., 857 
Cherbourg (France), fort., 869 ; naval 
station, 869, 872 ; port, 877 
Cheren (Eritrea), 1044 
Chester, population, 14 

— (Pennsylvania), 580 
Chesterfield, population, 14 
Cheyenne (Wyoming), 613 
Ohiaotung Univ. (China), 739 
Chiapas (Mexico), state, 1100 
Chicago (111.), 444, 513 ; univ., 513 

— Federal Bank, 478 
Chiclayo (Peru), 1197 
Chicopee (Massachusetts), 534 
Chiengmai (Siam), 1293 
Chieti (Italy), 1025 ; town, 1027 
Chihli (China), 735, 736, 738; cotton, 

744 

Chihuahua (Mexico), 1100 ; town, 
1101 

Chile, 724 sqq 

— agriculture, 728 

— air force, 727 

— area and population, 724, 725 

— army, 727 

— banks, 731, 732 

— births, marriages, deaths, 725 

— books of reference, 733 

— boundary treaties, 724, 725, 1198 

— Chamber of Deputies, 724 

— coal, 729 

— commerce, 729, 730 

— communications, 731 

— con^tution and govt., 724 

— copper, 729 

— Council 6f State, 724 

— crops, 728 
'—'dairying, 729 

— defence, 727 

— diplomatic representatives, 732 

— divisions, 725 

— education, 726 

— farms, 728 

— finance, 726, 727 

— forests, 728 

— gold, 729 

— government, 724 

— guano, 729, 1201 

— imports and exports, 729, 730 

— iron, 729 

— justice and crime, 726 

— live stbck, 729 


CHI 

Chile, local govcmmer^, 724 

— manufactures, 729 

— mining, 729 

— ministry, 724 

— money and credit, 731,' 732 

— money, weights, measures, 732 

— National Congress, 724 

— navy, 728 

— newspapers, 726 

— nitrates, 729 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 731 

— President, 724 

— production and industry, 728, 729 

— provinces, 724, 1198 

— railways, 731 

— religion, 726 

— roads, 731 

— savings banks, 731, 782 

— Senate, 724 

— shipping and navigation, 731 

— silver, 729 

— territory, 724, 725 

— towns, 724 

— universities, 726 

— wheat, 728 

— wireless stations, 731 
Chilian (Chile), 726 

Chilo6 (Chile), province, 725, 729 
Chilpancingo (Mexico), 1100 
Chimborazo (Ecuadot), 816, 817 
China, 734 ^qq 

— aborigines, 738 

— agriculture, 743, 744 

— antimony, 744 

— area and population, 736 sqq 

— army, 742, 743 

— banka, 748, 749 

— books of reference, 755 sqq 
■ — (^binet, 734 

— civil war, 743 

— coal, 744 

— commerce, 745 sgj 

— communications, 747, 748 

— constitution, 734, 743 
■— copper, 744 

— cotton, 744 

— customs, 741,742, 1077 
maritime, 741, 748 

defence, 742, 743 

— dependencies, 736, 752 sqq 
diplomatic representatives, 761 

— dookyar^B, 748 

— education, 739, 740 
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* CHI 

China, Empe^r, 734 

— nuance, 740 

— flonr mills, 744 

— foreign advisers, 736, 741 

— gold, 744 

— government, central, 734 

— imports and exports, 746 sqq 

— inland navigation, 747 

— iron and iron works, 744^ 

— Japanese agreement with, 737, 

1068 

— Japanese in, 737, 1069 
troops in, 1064 

— Jews in, 738 

— justice, 740 

— Kuomintang, 735 

— leased and alienated territory, 109, 

736, 737, 752, 892, 1052, 1058, 

— local government, 735 

— manufactures, 744 

— maritime customs, 736, 741, 748 

— Mexico and, 738 

— mines and minerals, 744 

— ministry, 784 

— min^ 760 

— missions in, 738 

— • money and credit, 748, 749 

— money, weights, & measures, 749, 

760 

— National Party, 734 

— Nationalist Government, 734 

— navy, 743 

— nine-power treaty, 738 

— petroleum, 744 

— political advisers, 736 

— ports, 737 

— post, telegraphs, telephones, 748 

— prisons, 740 

— production and industry, 7 43, 744 

— provinces, 735, 736 

— provincial armies, 743 

— railways, 747 

— relimons, 738 

— roads, 747 

— Russian Soviet govt, and, 738, 

754 

— salt gabelle, 742 

— saving banks, 749 

— shipping and navigation, 746, 747 

— silk, 744 

— silver, 744 

— Sino-Russian Conference, 738 

— tea, 744 


China, tin, 744 

— towns, 735, 736, 737 

— treaty, nine-power, 738 

— treaty on Tibet, 754 

— treaty powers, 738 

— universities, 739 

— ‘Washington Conference agree- 

ments, 736 

— wireless stations, 748 

— wireless telephones, 748 
China (Portuguese), 1224, 1228 
Chinandega (Nicaragua), 1153 
Chincha (Peru), 1197 
Chinde (Mozambique), 1227 
Chinese Turkestan, 764 

— books of reference, 759 
Chinkiang (China), port, 737 
Chinnampo (Korea), port, 1074 
Chintechi (Nyasaland), 207 
Chinwangtao (China), port, 737 
Chioggia (Italy), 1037 

Chios (Greece), 982, 983 town, 982 
Chiriqui (Panama), province, 1173, 
1175 

Chishima (Kurile) Islands (Japan), 
1067, 1068 

Chisinau (Rumania), 1237 
Chita (U.S.S.R.), 1248 
Chitral, 169 
Ghitr6 (Panama), 1173 
Chittagong (India), 139 
Ohivilcoy (Argentina), 659 
Ohivor (Colombia), 763 
Choc6 (Colombia), 761 
Choiseul Is. (Pacific), 420, 426 
Oholo race (Peru), 1197 
Cholon (Cochin-China), 888 
Choluteca (Honduras), 1002 
Chomutov (Czechoslovakia), 780 ; 
coal, 782 

Chorum (Turkey), vilayet, 1861 
Chosen or Cha6-psien, see Korea 
Chota Nagpur (India), see Bihar and 
Orissa 
— coal, 162 

Choumen (Bulgaria), district, 716; 
town, 717 

Christchurch (N.Z.), 403; college, 
404 

Christian X. (Denmark), 789, 802 
Christiania, see Oslo 
Ohristiansted (Virgin Is.), 624 
Christmas Is. (Pacific), 419 
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Christmas Is. (Straits Settlements), 
171, 174, 176, 177 

phosphates, 175 

Chua (Uganda), 197 

Chubut (Argentina), territory, 659 ; 

State lands, 663 
Ohumbi valley, 754 
Chnng-Chow IJniv. (China), 739 
Chung-Hua Min-Kuo, see China 
Chtmg-jin (Korea), port, 1074 
Chung-king (China), port, 737 
Chuquisaca (Bolivia), 697 
Chur (Switzerland), 1337 
Chura Ohand Singh, ruler (Manipur), 
164 

Chuvash area (Russia), 1247 
Cicero (111.), 513 
Cienfuegos (Cuba), 773 
Cincinnati (Ohio), 444, 572 

— univ., 572 

Cirencester, agricultural college, 22 
Ciudad Bolivar (Yenezuela), 1369 

— gold, 1371 

Ciudad-Real (Spain), 1300, 1307 
Ciudad Victoria (Mexico), 1100 
Civil Territory (Algeria), 898 
Claremont (W. Australia), 387 
Clermont-Ferrand (France), 861 

— univ., 864 
Cleveland (Ohio), 444, 572 
Cleveland (Ohio), Federal Bank, 478 
Cleveland, East (Ohio), 572 
Cleveland Heights (Ohio), 572 
Clichy (France), 861 

Clifton (N.J.), 557 
Clinton (Iowa), 618 
Cluj (Rumania), 1237 ; univ., 1237 ; 
see Kolozsvar 

Cluny (France), tech, school, 866 
Clydebank, population, 17 
Ooahuila (Mex.), st., 1100; coal, 
1103 

Coal-yielding regions : — 

Abyssinia, 639 B. Borneo, 97 

Argentine, 664 Bulgaria, 720 

Australia, 347, Canada, 288, & 

see States see Provs. 

Austria, 674 Chile, 729 

Basutoland, 214 China, 744 

Belgian Congo, Colombia, 763 

691 Czechoslovakia, 

Belgium, 684 783 

Brazil, 708 


COG 

Coal-yielding regions — iifintin ued. 
Dominican Re- Nigeria, 260 

public, 811 Persia, 1189 

Dutch East Peiu, 1201 

Indies, 1145 Poland, 1213 

Ecuador, 817 Portugal, 1222 

France, 875 Rhodesia, 218, 

— cols. 888, 890, 220 

891 Rumania, 1240 

Germany, 947, Sarawak, 99 
& see States Serb, Croat, and 

Gt.Bntain, 51 ,52 Slovene State, 

Greece, 988 1284 

Haiti, 999 Siam, 1291 

Honduras, 1003 S. Africa, 218, 

Hungary, 1011 220, 232 

India, 134 Spain, 1307 

Japan and de- Spitsbergen, 

pen., 1067, 1170 

1074, 1076 Sweden, 1326 

Korea, 1074 Syria, 896 

Malaya, 180 Tanganyika, 266 

Mexico, 1103 Tasmania, 895 

Netherlands, Turkey, 1355 

1134 Uruguay, 1365 

Newfoundland, U.S.A., 463. 

325 See also States 

New Zealand, 409 Yenezuela, 1371 

Coast Province (Kenya), 194 
Coatbridge, population, 17 
Coban (Guat.), 993 ; cojffee, 994 
Cobh (Ireland), port, 88 
Cobija (Boliv.), 699 
Coblentz (Germany), 939 
Coburg (Bavaria), 960 
Cocanada (India), 121 
Cochabamba (Bolivia), dept,, 697 ; 
tn., 697 

Cochin (Madras), 168 ; port, 139 
Cochin-China (F.), 885, 887, 888, 889 

— area and population, 885, 888 

— budget, 889 

— commerce, 889 

— crops, 888 

— education, 888 

— fisheries, 888 

— government, 887, 888 

— justice, 887 

— live stock, 888 

— production and industry, 888, 889 

— representation, 885, 888 

— shipping, 889 

Cocl4 (Panama), 1178, 1175 
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Cocos Islaii(i%(Malaya), 171, 176 
Codrington College (Barbados), 329 
Coetivy Island (Seychelles), 211 
Coffey ville (Kans.), 521 
Cohoes (New York), 562 
Coimbatore (India), 121 
Coimbra (Portugal), 1218 ; town, 
1219 ; university, 1220 
Cojedes (Yenezuela), state, 1369 
Colchagua (Chile), province, 725 
Colchester, population, 14 
Colima (Mexico), 1100; tn., 1100 
Collie (W. Australia), 387 
Coldane Island ‘(Macao), 1228 
Cologne (Germany), 938, 971 

— university, 941 
Colombia, sqq 

— agriculture, 762 

— area and population, 760, 761 

— army, 762 

— books of reference, 766, 767 

— boundary treaties, 761, 815, 1198, 

1369 

— coffee, 762 

— commerce, 763, 818 

— communications, 764 

— Congress, 760 

— constitution and government, 759, 

760 

— cotton, 762 

— defence, 762 

— departments, &c., 760, 761 

— diplomatic representatives, 765 

— education, 761 

— emeralds, 763 

— finance, 762 

— goldj 763 

— hat industry, 763 

— House of Representatives, 760 

— imports and exports, 763, 818 

— iron, 763 

— manufactures, 763 

— mines and minerals, 76^ 

— ministries, 760 

— money, weights, measures, 764, 

765 

— pearl fisheries, 763 

— platinum^ 763 

— posts and telegraphs, 764 

— President, 760 

— production, 762 

— railways, 764 

— religion, 761 


COL 

Colombia, salt, 763 

— Senate, 760 

— shipping, 764 

— towns, 761 

— treaty with U.S.A., 761 

— universities, 761, 762 
Colombo (Ceylon), 101, 103 
Col6n (Ecuador), 816 

Colon (Panama), 1173 ; town, 1173, 
1175 

— wireless station, 770 

Colonia (Uruguay), 1362, 1365 ; 

town, 13^62 

Colonial Territories (Bolivia), 697 
Colonies, British, three classes, 75 
Colorado, 440, 495 aqq 

— agriculture, 459, 497 

— area and pop., 440, 411, 457, 495 

— banks, 497 

— books of reference, 498 

— coal, 497 

— communications, 497 

— constitution and government, 495 

— cities, 496 

— defence, 497 

— education, 496 

— farms, 497 

— finance, 497 

— forests, 461, 497 

— gold, 497 

— Indian reservations, 496 

— irrigation, 497 
— live stock, 497 

— manufactures, 497 

— mining, 462, 497 

— production and industry, 459, 

497 

— public lands, 457 

— railways, 497 

— religion, 496 

— representation, 435, 495 

— timber, 46] , 497 

— universities, 496 

— wheat, 469, 497 

— wool, 497 

Colorado (Costa Rica), wirel. stn., 771 
Colorado Springs (Colorado), 496 
Columbia, Dist. of(U.S.A.), 438,440, 
602 sqq 

— area and pop., 438, 457, 503 

— banks, 505 

— books of reference, 605 

— defence, 466, 605 
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COL 

Columbia, Dist. of (U.S.A.)) educa- 
tion, 604 

— electric railways, 506 

— finance, 604 

— government, 438, 502 

— justice, 448 

— local government, 438, 448, 603 

— manufactures, 504, 505 

— naval yard, 466 

— production and industry, 404, 405 

— religion, 604 

— universities, 504 
Columbia (Missouri), 545 

— (South Carolina), 586, 587 
Columbia University (N.Y.)j 663 
Columbus (Georgia), 608 

— (Ohio), 444, 572 
Comino Island (Malta), 92 
Oommendador (Dominican Ilep.)i 

812 

Commonwealth of Aust , see Australia 
Como (Italy),' 1024 ; town, 1027 
Como4 River (F, W. A.), gold, 922 
Comolini (Greece), 983 
Comoro Islands (French), 912, 915 

— area and population, 915 

— government, 915 

Comox (British Columbia), 300 
Conakry (French Guinea), 921 

— wireless stn., 922 
Ooncepcidn (Chile), 726 j town, 725 
Concepcion (Paraguay), dept., 1181 ; 

town, 1181 

— wireless station, 1184 
Concord (New Hampshire), 554 
Concordia (Argentina), 659 
Condamine, La (Monaco), 1108 
Congo Beige (Belgian Congo), 689 sgg 

— French, 885, 909 sqg^ 

— Lower, 689 

— Portuguese, 1226 

— River navi^tion, 693 
Oongo-Kasai (B. Congo), prov., 690 
Conjeeveram (India), 121 
Connaught, area and population, 80 

— religion, 81 
Connecticut, 439, 498 sqq 

— agriculture, 460, 500 

— area and population, 439, 457, 

498, 499 

— books of reference, 500 
— * cities, 499 

— communications, 500 


COO^ 

Connecticut, constitutio*! and govern- 
ment, 498, 499 

— customs district, 473 

— defence, 455, 500 

— education, 499 

— farms, 600 

— finance, 499 

— live stock, 500 

— local government, 499 

— manufactures, 500 

— mining,' 600 

— naval station, 455 

— pauperism, 499 

— production and industry, 460, 

500 

— railways, 500 

— religion, 499 

— representation, 435, 498 

— savings banks, 500 

— shipping, 473 

— tobacco, 460, 500 

— universities, 499 

Connecticut Agricultural College, 499 
Constantine (Algeria), 899 ; town, 
899 

Constantinople (Turkey), 1847, 1351, 
1352 

— Patriarch of, 1248, 1351 

— silk, 1355 

— town, 1347, 1351, 1355, 1357 

— university, 1352 
Oonstantza (Rumania), 1237 
Oooch Behar (India), 165 
Cook Islands (N.Z.), 402, 413 

— administration, 413 

— area, 413 

— population, 413 

— produce, 413 
Coolgardie (W. Aust.), 390 
Coolidge, Calvin (Pres. U.S. A.), 431 , 

432, 433 

Coomassie, or Kumasi (Ashanti), 256 
Coorg (India), 116, 157 

— agriculture, 133, 157 

— area and population, 118, 120, 182, 

157 

— births and deaths, 120 

— Chief Commissioner, 167 

— education, 157 

— finance, 127 

— forests, 131 

— government, 116, 116, 157 

— justice, 124 
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Coorg (Indiji), land tenure and 
revenue, 127, 130, 167 

— language, 157 

— religion, 122 

Copais, Lake (Greece), 987 
Copan (Hond.), products, 1003 
Copenhagen (Denmark), 792, 793 ; 
finance, 795 

— university, 793 
Coquilhatville (B. Congo), 690 
Coquimbo (Chile), 725 ; mines, 729 

— wireless station, 731 

Cordoba (Argentina), province, 658 

— town, 659 ; university, 660 

— (Spain), 1300, 1307 ; town, 1300 
Cordova (Alaska), 615 

Corea, see Korea 

Corfu (Greece), 982 ; town, 982 

Corinth (Greece), 982 

— canal, 989 

Gorin to (Nicar.), 1153 ; port, 1155 
Corisco (Span. Africa), 1313, 1314 
Cork, 80 ; county borough, 79, 80 

— port, 88 

Cork University College, 82 
Com Island, (Nicaragua), 1152 
Cornell University (N.Y.)* 563 
Comer Brook (Newfoundland), 325 
Coming (New York), 562 
Cornwall, Duchy of, 4 
Coro (Yenez.), 1369 ; coal, 1371 
Correze (France), dept., 857 
Corrientes (Argentina), 658 ; tn., 659, 
665 

Corse (France), dept., 857 
Corsica, naval station, 872 
Comfia (Spain), 1300 ; town, 1300 
Cos (/Egean), 1051 
Cosenza (Italy), 1026 ; town, 1027 
Cosmoledo Is. (Seychelles), 211 
Costa Rica, 767 

— aborigines, 768 

— agriculture, 769 

— area and population, 767 

— army, 769 

— bananas, 769 

— banks, 771 

— births, marriages, deaths, 768 

— books of reference, 772 

— boundary, 1173 

— cofiTee, 769 

— commerce, 769 

— communications, 770 
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Costa Rica, constitution and govern- 
ment, 770 

— Constitutional Congress, 767 

— defence, 769 

— diplomatic representatives, 776, 

777 

— education, 768 

— finance, 768 

— gold and silver, 770 

— immigration and emigiatioii, 768 

— justice, 768 

— live stock, 769 

— manufactures, 769 

— mines, 769 

— money, weights and measures, 771 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 770, 

771 

~ President. 767 

— production and industry, 769 

— provinces, 767 

— railways, 770 

— religion, 768 

— shipping, 770 

— towns, 768 

— wireless stations, 769 
Coswig (Anhalt), 956 
Cotabato prov. (Philippines), 625 
Cotchery (French India), 886 
COte-d’Or (France), dept, 857 
C6tes-du-Nord (France), dept., 857 
Cothen (Anhalt), 956 

Cottbus (Prussia), 939 
Council Bluffs (Iowa), 518 
Courland (Latvia), 1082 
Courland (Lithuania), 1092 
Courtrai (Belgium), 681 
Coventry, populationi 14 
Covilha (Portugal), 1219 
Covington (Kentucky), 523 
Cowra(N.S.W.), 357 
Cracow (Poland), 1208 ; fort, 1212 ; 
military district, 1212 ; town, 
1208, 1210, 1213 ; univ., 1210 
Craiova (Rumania), 1287 
Cranston (Rhode Island), 585 
Cranwell Cadet College, 47 
Crefeld (Pmssia), 938 
Cremona (Italy), 1024 ; town, 1027 
1037 

Crete (Greece), 715, 982 
Creuse (France), dept., 857 
Crewe, population, 14 
Crimean Republic, 1246, 1247 
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Crimmitscliau (Saxony), 975 
Orisana (Rumania), 1237 
Cristobal (Panama), port, 1175, 1176 
Croatia (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1279, 
1280, 1281 

oil-boring, 1284 

— and Slavonia (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 

1279, 1280, 1281 

area and population, 1280 

Cronstadt (Rus.), see Kronstadt 
Crooked Island (Bahamas), 327 
Croydon, population, 14 
Cuanza, Norte and Sul (Angola), 
1227 

Cuba, 772 sgg' 

— agriculture, 774 

— alcohol, 774 

— area and population, 773 

— banks, 776 

— books of reference, 777 

— Cabinet, 773 

— commerce, 775 

— communications, 776 

— constitution and government, 

772, 773 

— currency, 776 

— defence, 455, 774 

— diplomatic representatives, 776, 

777 

— education, 773, 774 

— finance, 774 

— forests, 775 

— House of Representatives, 772 

— immigration, 773 

— live stock, 775 

— local government, 773 

— minerals, 775 

— money, 776 

— National Congress, 773 

— naval stations, 455 

— navy, 774 

— posts and telegraphs, 776 

— President, 772, 773 

— production and industry, 774 

— provinces, 773 

— railways, 776 

— roads, 776 

— Senate, 772 

— shipping, 776 

— sugar, 774 

— timber, 775 

— tobacco, 774 

— towns, 773 


CYP » 

Cuba, university, 774 ® 

Cuciita (Colombia), 758, 761 
Guddalore (India), 121 
Cuenca (Ecuador), 815, 817 

— university, 816 

— wireless stations, 819 
Cnenea (Spain), province, 1300 
Culebra Cut (Panama Canal), 1177 
Cnlebra Is. (Porto Rico), 623 
Culiacan (Mexico), 1000 

Cnmana (Venez.), 1369; cotton, 1372 
Cumberland (Maryland), 531 
Gundinamarca (Colom.), 760, 762 
Guneo (Italy), 1023 ; town, 1027 
Cura9ao (Dutch W.I.), 1147, 1149 

— administration, 1149 

— islands, 1149 
Cnreghem (Belgium), 681 

Curico (Chile), prov., 725; town, 725 
Curieuse Island (Seychelles), 211 
Curragh Camp (Irish Free State), 84 
Cnrytiba (Brazil), 704 ; univ., 706 
Cntch (India), state, 171 
Cuttack (India), 121, 151 
Cuttington (Liberia), 1087 
Cuvashian Republic (U. S. S.R. ) , 1 245 
Cuxbaven (Germany), port, 951 
Ouyaba (Brazil), 704 
Cuyo (Argentina), univ., 660 
Cuyuua (Minn.), iron, 541 
Cuzco (Peru), 1197 ; town, 1197 ; 
univ., 1199 

Cyclades (Greece), 982, £83 
Cyprus, 105 stiq^ 1350 

— agriculture, 107 

— area and population, 106 

— banks, 108 

— books of reference, 108 

— commerce, 107, 108 

— communications, 108 

— constitution and govt, 105, 106 

— copper, 108 

— divisions, 106 

— education, 106 

— finance, 106, 107 

— forestry, 107 

— Governor, 105 

— imports and expoi’ts, 107, 108 

— justice and crime, 106 

— languages, 106 

— live stock, 107 

— mining, 107 

— money, weights & measures, 108 
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* CYP 

Cyprus, polls, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, 108 

— production, 107 

— railway, 108 

— religion, 106 

— roads, 108 

— shipping, 107 

— sponge Ssheries, 1 07 

— towns, 106 

— wheat, 107 

Cyrenaica (Italian Libya), 1047, 1049, 
1050 

— books of reference, 1054, 1055 

— defence, 1050 

— GoYernor, 1049 

— port, 1050 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 1050 

— production, 1050 

— railway, 1050 

— roads, 1060 
Czar (Bulgaria), 750 
Czechoslovakia, Rep. of, *777 

— agriculture, 782 

— area and population, 779 

— army, 782 

— banking and currency, 784, 785 

— books of reference, 785, 786 

— breweries, 782 

— Chamber of Deputies, 778, 779 

— coal, 783 

— commerce, 783, 784 

— communications, 784 

— constitution and government, 778, 

779 

— crops, 782 

— defence, 782 

— diplomatic representatives, 785 

— education, 780, 781 

— ethnic elements, 780 

— financse, 781 

— forests, 782 

— fruit, 782 

— imports and exports, 783, 784 
■— justice, 781 

— live stock, 782 

— manufactures, 783 

— minerals, 782, 783 

— ministry, 779 

— National Assembly, 778 

— political parties, 779 

— ports, 784 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones. 


DAM 

Czechoslovakia, President, 779 

— production and industry, 782, 783 

— provinces, 779 

— railways, 784 

— religion, 780 

— representation, 778, 779 
~ Senate, 778, 779 

— sugar, beetroot, 782 

— territory gained, 937 

— towns, 780 

— nniversities, 780, 781 

— wheat, 782 

Czeniowitz (Rumania), see Cernauti 
Czestochowa (Poland), 1208, 1213 

Dabbowa Goen (Poland), 1208, 
1213 

Dacca (India), 121, 160 ; univ., 123 
Daghestan (jRepublic), 1246, 1247 
Dago Is. (Estonia), 839 
Dagomba language, Togo, 926 
Dahlak Is. (Eritrea), pearl fishery, 
1045 

Dahomey (F. Af.), 886, 918, 923 

— agriculture, 923 

— area k population, 885, 918, 923 

— budget, 923 

— education, 923 

— imports and exports, 920, 923 

— production, 923 

— railways, 923 

— shipping, 923 

— telegraphs and telephones, 923 
Dairen or Dalny (Manchuria), 737, 

752, 1058, 1077, 1078 
Dakar (Senegal), 919, 920; naval 
station, 920 ; port, 921 
Dakota, sec N. and S. Dakota 
Dalai Lama (Tibet), 736, 763 
Dallas (Texas), 444, 694 

— Federated Bank, 478 

— univ., 696 

Dalles & Celilo Canal (U.S.A.), 679 
Dalmatia (Serb, Croat, Slovene 
State), 1279, 1280 

— area and population, 1280 

— government, 1279 

— justice, 1281 

— olive trees, 1283 
Dalny, sec Dairen 
Damanhdr (Egypt), 823, 826 
Damao (Portuguese India), 1224 

— salt, 1228 
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DAM 

Damascus (Syria), 894 ; tobacco, 895; 
town, 894, 897 

Dambovitza (Rumania), petroleum, 
1240 

Damor, El (A.-E. Sudan), 260 
Damietta (Egypt), 824 ; town, 825 

— mosque, 825 

Danakil race (Abyssinia), 638 

— (Fr. Somaliland), 918 
Danger Island (Cook Is.), 413 
Dankali (Abyssinia), 637 
Danube Commission, 1241 

— prov. (Wurttemberg), 979 

— river defences, 674, 720, 1239 
navigation and ports, 720, 

722, 1241 

Danville (Illinois), 513 

— (Virginia), 603 
Danzig, 786, 937, 1215 

— area and population, 787, 937 

— banking and currency, 788 

— books of reference, 788, 789 

— cities, 787 

— commerce, 788 

— communications, 788 

— constitution, 786, 787 

— education, 787 

— finance, 787 

— High Commissioner, 786 

— Legislative Assembly, 786, 787 

— political parties, 787 

— port, 787, 788, 1215 

— railways, 788 

— Senate, 786, 787 

— shipping, 787 

— VolJcstag, 786, 787 
Daqahlia (Egypt), 824 
Daraa (Trans- Jordan), 192 
Darbhangah (India), 121 
DardaneUes, The (Turkey), 1247 ; 

demilitarisation, 1250;! min- 
ing, 1356 ; vilayet, 1351 
Dar el Baida, se& Casablanca 
Dar-es-Salaam (Tanganyika), 267 
Darfur (Sahara), 1050 
Darien (Panama), prov., 1173 
Darlington, population, 14 
Darmstadt (Hesse), 939, 966 ; tech- 
nical schools, 940 

Dartmouth (Nova Scotia), 306; air 
station, 283 
Dam (Papua), 399 

— (Sierra Leone), 267 


DEL * 

Darwen, population, 1<^ 

Darwin (N. Australia), 396 

— (Falkland Islands), 31 8 

Daudi Chwa, Kabaka (Uganda), 198 
Daugavpils or Dvinsk (Latvia), 1082 
Daulat Singhji, ruler (Idar), 165 
Davao prov. (Philippines), 625 
Davenport (Iowa), 518 
David (Panama), 1173, 1176 
Dawson (Yukon), 316 
Dayton (Ohio), 444, 572 
Dead Sea (Palestine), 189, 191 
Debar (Serbia), 1280 
Deblin (Poland), fort, 1212 
Debra Markos (Abyssinia), 638 
Debra Tabor (Abyssinia), 638 
Debreczen (Hungary), 1008; militaiy 
disk, 1011 ; univ., 1009 
Decatur (Illinois), 613 
Deccan (India), irrigation, 164 
De5in (Tescben) (Czechosl.), 784 
Dcdougou (Fr. W. Africa), 925 
Deep Bay (Hong Kong), 109 
Degema (Nigeria), 251 
Deir ez Zor (Syria), 894 
Deirdt (Egypt), irrigation, 831 
Delagoa Bay Railway, 1227 
Delaware, 440, 600 sqq 

— agriculture, 502 

— area and pop., 440, 457, 501 

— books of reference, 602 

— cities, 601 

— communications, 502 

— constitution & government, 600, 

501 

— defence, 502 

— education, 501 

— farms, 502 

— finance, 502 

— live stock, 602 

— manufactures, 603 

— minerals, 503 

— production and industry, 502 

— railways, 502 

— religion, 501 

— representation, 435, 500 

— savings banks, 502 

— tomatoes, 602 

— university, 601 
Delft (Netherlands), 1127 

Delhi (India), city, 114, 121, 126, 
158 

province, 114, 115, 158 
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^ DEL 

Delhi {India)fi agriculture, 132 

— area and population, 118, 121, 

122, 158 

— births and deaths, 120 

— Chief Commissioner, 158 

— education, 158 

— government, 114, 115, 158 

— land rerenae, 130 
tenure, 130 

— newspapers, &e., 124 

— religion, 122 

— revenue, 168 

— university, 123, 153 

Delta- Amacuro (Venez.)» ter., 1369 
Demerara (B. Guiana), 319, 1147 
Denis Is. (Umguay), 1362 
Denison (Texas), 594 
Denizli (Turkey), vilayet, 1351 
Denmark, 789 sqq 

— agriculture, 796, 797 

— area and population, 792 

— army, 795, 796 

— banks, 799 

— births, marriages, deaths, 792 

— books of reference, 801, 802 

— colony, 800, 801 

— commerce, 797 sqq 

— communications, 799 

— constitution and government, 790, 

791 

— counties, 791 

— crops, 797 

““ currency, 799 

— defence, 795, 796 

— diplomatic representatives, 800 

— distilleries, 797 

— divisions, 792 

— divorce, 792 

— education, 793 

— emigration, 792 
finance, 794, 795 

local, 795 

— fisheries, 797 

— Folketing, 790 

— government, 790 sqq 

— illegitimacy, 792 

— imports and exports, 797 sqq 

— justice and crime, 794 

— King of, 789, 790-, 802 

— Landsting, 790, 791 

— live stock, 797 

— local finance, 795 
government, 791 


DTP 

Denmark, manufactures, 797 

— miuistry, 791 

— money and credit, 799, 800 

— money, weights, and measures, 800 

— navy, 796 

— old-age pensions, &c., 793 

— pauperism, 793 

— political parties, 791 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 799 

— production and industry, 796. 797 

— railways, 799 

— religion, 792, 793 

— representation, 790, 791 

— Rigsdag, 790, 791 

— roads, 799 

— savings banks, 799 

— shipping and navigation, 799 

— Slesvig tenitories added, 791 

— Statsraadet, 791 

— sugar, 797 

— towns, 792 

— university, 793 

— wheat, 797 

D’Entrecasteaux Is. (Pacific), 398 
Denver (Colo. ), 444, 496 

— live stock trade, 497 

— university, 496 
Derby, population, 14 
Dema (Italian Africa), 1050 
D^sirade I. (Guadeloupe), 928 
Des Moines (Iowa), 444, 518 
Dessau (Auhalt), 939, 956 
Dessiiqi (Egypt), mosque, 825 
Destrellan (Guadeloupe) wireless 

station, 929 
Detmold (Lippe), 966 
Detroit (Mich.), 444, 538 
Deurne (Belgium), 681 
Deventer (Netherlands), 1127 
Devonport (Tasmania), 395 
Dewsbury, population, 14 
Dhamar (Yemen), 655 
Dholpur state (India), 170 
Diamantina (Braxil), diamonds, 708 
Diabekir (Turkey), vilayet, 1851 ; 
mining, 1355 

Didougou (Upper Volta), 926 
Diego Garcia Is. (Mauritius), 204, 207 
Diego-Suarez (Madagascar), 912, 913. 

914, 916 /» » . 

Diekirch (Luxemburg), 1097 
Dieppe (France), port, 877 
Ditferdange (Luxemburg), 1097 
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BIG 

Digue, La, Is. (Seyclielles), 211 
Dijon (France), 861 ; univ., 864 
Dillingen (Germany), faculties, 941 
Dilly (Timor), port, 1229 
Dimbokro (French W. Africa), 922 
Dindings (Penang), 171, 172, 173,174 
Dingri (Tibet), 753 
Dingiiiraye (French Guinea), 921 
Dinsor (Ital. Somaliland), 1046 
Dir (India), 169 
Diriamba (Nicaragua), 1153 
Dirre Daoua (Abyssinia), 638 
District of Columbia (U.S.A.), 438, 
503 sqq. 

— area and pop., 438, 458, 503 

— banks, 506 

— books of reference, 505 

— defence, 604 

— education, 504 

— finance, 604 

— government, 440, 602, 603 

— local government, 440, 448, 503 

— production and industry, 404, 405 

— religion, 504 

— universities, 504 

Distrito Federal (Mexico), 1100 
Diu (Portuguese India), 1224 
Diwaniyah (Iraq), 1016 
Diyala (Iraq), 1016 
Djambi Is. (Sumatra), 1141 
Djenn4 (French W. Africa), 924 
Djibouti (F. Somaliland), 640, 918 
Dmitrievsk (IJ.S.S.R.), 1248 
Dnepropetrovsk (U.S.S.R,), 1248 
Ddbeln (Saxony), 976 
Dobrudja (Rumania), 1236 
Dolo (Ital. Somaliland), 1046 
Dominica (B.W. Indies), 333, 335 

— area and population, 833, 335 

— Caribs in, 335 

— lime-juice, 335 

— products, 835 
Dominican Republic, 809 sqq 

— agriculture, 811 

— area and population, 809, 810 

— books of reference, 813 

— commerce, 811 

— communications, 812 

— Constituent Assembly, 809 

— constitution and govt., 809 

— defence, 810 

— diplomatic representatives, 813 

— education, 810 


BUB • 

Dominican Republic, fiiiance, 810 

— imports and exports, 811 

— justice, 810 . 

— languages, 809 

— live-stock, 811 

— minerals, 811 

— money, weights & measures, 813 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 812, 

813 

— President, 809 

— provinces, 809 

— railways, 812 

— religion, 810 

— roads, 812 

— shipping, 812 

— sugar, 811 

— tobacco, 811 

— towns, 810 

— university, 810 

— wireless stations, 813 
Dominion of Canada, see Canada 
Domnarvet (Sweden), iron, 1326 
Don Univ. (Russia), 1250 
Donau, see Danube 
Doncaster, population, 14 
Dondo (Port. E. Africa), 1227 
Dongola (A.-E. Sudan), 262, 264 
Dorada, La (Colombia), 764 
Dordogne (France), dept., 857 
Dordrecht (Netherlands), 1127 
Dorpat (Estonia), 840 ; univ., 840, 

1083, 1250 

Dortmund (Prussia), 938, 971 
Douala (Fr. Cameron), 927 
Doubs (France), dept., $57 
Douglas (Alaska), 615 

— (Isle of Man), 70 
Donmergue, Gaston, French Pres,, 

854 

Dover, population, 14 

— (Delaware), 601 

— (N. H.), 654 
Down, county, 66, 67 

Drama (Greece), 983 ; town, 983 
Drammen (Norway), 1160 
Drente (Netherlands), 1126, 1126 
Dresden (Sax.), 974 ; technical high 
school, 940, 975; town, 938, 
975 

Drohobycz (Poland), 1213 
Dr6me (France), dept., 858; silk, 
874 

Dubbo (N.S.W0, 357 

z 2 
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DUB 

Dublin, 80 #5 

— area and population, 80 

— county borough, 79, 80 

— port, 88 

— university & colleges, 82 
Dubuque (Iowa), 518 
Duchy of Cornwall, 4 
Duchy of Lancaster, 4 
Ducie Island (Pacific), 419 
Dudelauge (Luxemburg), 1097 
Dudley, population, 14 
Dueini, El (A.-E. Sudan), 260 
Duff Islands (Pacific), 420 
Dugansk (U.S.S.R.), 1248 
Duginna (Ital, Somaliland), 1046 
Duisburg (Prussia), 938, 971 

Duke of Clarence Islds. (Pacific), 414 
Duke of York Islds. (New Guinea), 423 

— (Pacific), 414 

Duki district (Baluchistan), 147 
Dulaim (Iraq), 1016 
Duluth (Minnesota), 444, 641 
Dundas (N.S.W.), 357 
Dundee, 17 

Dunedin (New Zealand), 403 

— university, 404 
Dunfermline, 17 
Dungarpur (India), 170 
Dunkerque or Dunkirk (France), 

naval station, 872; port, 877 
Dunkirk (New York), 662 
Dun Laoghaire (Irish Free State), 88 
Duntroon (Australia), Royal Military 
College, 345 

Duran (Ecuador), aviation school, 817 
Durango (Mexico), 1100 ; town, 1100, 
1101 

Durazno (Uruguay), 1362 ; town, 1862 
Durazzo (Albania), 647, 648, 649 
Durban (Natal), 225, 240 

— whaling at, 242 
Durham (North Carolina), 567 
Durham University, 22, 23, 267, 829 
Dnrlach (Baden), 958 
Dushambe (Tajikistan), 1266 
Diisseldorf (Prussia), 938, 971 
Dusun race (Borneo), 97 

Dutch Borneo, 1140, 1141, 1145 
Dutch Curacao, 1147, 1149 
Dutch East Indies, 1140 sqq^ 

— agriculture, 1144 

area and population, 1141 

— army, 1143, 1144 


EAS 

Dutch East Indies, banks, 1146 

— births, marriages, deaths, 1142 

— books of reference, 1150, 1151, 

1152 

~ Chinese in, 1141, 1144 

— cinchona, 1145 

— coal, 1145 

— coffee, 1145 

— commerce, 1145 

— communications, 1146 

— constitution & government, 1140, 

1141 

— Council, 1140 

— defence, 1143, 1144 

— divisions, 1140, 1141 

— education, 1142, 1143 

— finance, 1143 

— Governor- General, 1141, 1142 

— imports and exports, 1145 

— islands, 1140, 1141 

— justice and crime, 1143 

— land tenure, 1144 

— mining, 1145 

— money and credit, 1146 

— money, weights, measures, 1147 

— navy, 1144 

— oil, 1145 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 1146 

— production and industry, 1144, 

1145 

— railways, 1146 

— religion, 1142 

— rubber, 1145 

— shipping, 1146 

— sugar, 1144 

— tea, 1144', 1146 

— tin, 1145 

— tobacco, 1144, 1145 

— Volksraad, 1140 

Dutch Guiana [sea Surinam), 1147 

m 

Dutch New Guinea, 1140, 1141 
Dutch West Indies, 1147 8'flc 
Surinam amd Curasao 
Duzdap (Persia), port, 1188 
Dvinsk (Latvia), 1082 
Dyak race (Sarawak), 99 

Ealing, population, 14 
East Africa, British, 193 $qq 

Italian, 200, 213, 1044 sqq 

Portuguese, 1219, 1224, 1226 

m 
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EAS 

East African Protectorate. See 
Kenya 

Eastbourne, population, 14 

East Chicago (Indiana), 516 

East Cleveland (Ohio), 672 

East Griqualand (South Africa), 238 

East Ham, population, 14 

East Indies, British. See India, British 

Dutch. See Dutch East Indies 

Erench. See India, French. 

Portuguese. See India, Portu. 

East Liverpool (Ohio), 572 

East London (Cape Col.), 225, 238 

East Orange (N.J.), 557 

East Providence (R.I.), 685 

East Prussia, 987, 970 

East St. Louis (Illinois), 444, 513 

Eastern Carolines, 1076 

Eastern Mongolia, mines, 1058 

Eastern Province (Belg. Congo), 690 

Eastern Province (Uganda), 197 

Eastern Silesia, 937 

Eastern Thrace (Turkey), 1348, 1350 

Easton (Pa.), 681 

Eau Claire (Wis.), 611 

Ebano dist. (Mexico), oil, 1103 

Ebingen (Wurttemberg), 980 

Ebute Metta (Nigeria), 249 

Eocles, population, 14 

Ecuador, 814 sqq 

— agriculture, 817 

— area and population, 814, 815 

— army, 816, 817 

— aviation, 817 

— banks, 819 

— births, marriages, deaths, 815 

— books of reference, 820 

— boundary questions, 761, 814, 815, 

1198 

— Chamber of Deputies, 814 

— cocoa, 817 

— coffee, 817 

— commerce, 818 

— communications, 819 

— Congress, 814 

— constitution and government, 814 

— Council of State, 814 

— currency, 819, 820 

— defence, 816, 817 

— diplomatic representatives, 820 

— education, 816 

— finance, 816 

— forests, 817 


EGY * 

Ecuador, hat industry# 817, 818 

— imports and exports, 818 

— Junta, 814 

— justice and crime, 816 

— local government, 814 

— manufactures, 817, 818 

— minerals, 817 

— money and credit, 819 

— money, weights and measures, 

819, 820 

— navy, 817 

— petroleum, 817 

— port, 819 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 819 

— President, 814 

— production & industry, 817, 818 

— provinces, 814, 815 

— provisional govermiient, 814 

— railways, 819 

— religion, 815, 816 

— roads, 819 

— rubber, 817 

— Senate, 814 

— shipping, 819 

— sulphur, 817 

— tobacco, 817 

— towns, 815 

— universities, 816 

— wireless stations, 819 
Ede (Netherlands), 1127 
Edessa (Greece), 983 

Edge Is. (Spitsbergen), 1170 
Edina (Liberia), 1087 
Edinburgh, 17 ; university, 22, 23 
Edirneh. See Adrianople 
Edmonton (Canada), 278, 297, 299 
Efate Island (Pacific), 422 
Egham, Royal Holloway College, 23 
Egypt, 821 sqq, 1350 

— agriculture, 830, 831 

— air mail service, 192, 885 
squadrons in, 830 

— area and population, 823, 824 

— army, native, 830 
of occupation, 830 

— banks, 836 

— books of reference, 837, 838 

— Capitulations, 828 

— Chamber of Deputies, 822 

— commerce, 831 sqq 

— communications, 835 

— constitution and government, 822, 

828 
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• EGY 

Egypt, cot to*, 833 

— defence, 830 

— divisions, 824 

— education, 825 sq<i 

— finance, 828 sqq^ 

— governorships, 823 

— High Commissioner, 837 

— imports and exports, 831 sqq 

— irrigation, 831 

— justice and crime, 827, 82S 

— King, 821 

— land holdings, 830, 831 

— local government, 823 

— Maktabs, 825, 826, 827 

— minerals, 831 

— ministry, 823 

— money and credit, 836 

— money, weights, measures, 836, 

837 

— mosques, 825 

— navy, 830 

— Parliament, 822 

— ports, 833 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 835 

— production and industry, 830, 831 

— Provincial Councils, 823 

— railways, 835 

— religion, 822, 825 

— savings banks, 836 

— Senate. 822 

— shipping and navigation, 838 sqq 

— Suez Canal, 38, 834, 835 

— sugar, 831 

— towns, 825 

— troops in, British, 830 
native, 830 

— university, 825, 826, 827 

— Wakf lands, 827, 905 

— wheat, 831 

— wireless station, 835 
Eichstatt (Germany), faculties, 941 
Eindhoven fHetherlands), 1127 
Eisenach (Thuringia), 977 
Ekaterinburg (Russia), univ., 1260 
Ekateiinodar (Russia), univ., 1250 
El Ahmadi, Mosque (Tanta), 825 
El Azhar, Mosque (Cairo), 825 
Elba, Island of, 1033 

Elbasan (Albania), 648 
El Beni (Bolivia), 697, 698 
Elberfeld (Prussia), 938, 971 
Elbing (Prussia), 939 
El Bur (Ital. Somaliland), 1046 


ENG 

El Chaco (Bolivia and Paraguay), 
697, 1181 ^ 

Eldama Ravine (Kenya), 194 
El Darner (A.-E. Sudan), 260 
Elcloret (Kenya), 195 
El Dueim (A.-E. Sudan), 260 
Eleuthera Island (Bahamas), 327 
El Fasher (A.-E. Sudan), 260 
Elgin (Illinois), 513 
Elis (Greece), 982 
Elisabethville (Belg. Congo), 690 
Elizabeth (New Jersey), 444, 657 
Elkhart (Indiana), 516 
El Kosseir (Egypt), port, 833 
Ellice Islands (Pacific), 419 
Elmira (New York), 562, 563 
El Obeid (A.-E. Sudan), 260 
Elobey, (ireat and Little (Spanish 
Africa), 1313, 1314 
El Palomar (Argentine), 662 
El Paso (Texas), 444, 594 
Elvas (Portugal), 1219 
Ely, Ide of, 12 
Elyria (Ohio), 527 
Emaus (Danzig), 787 
Emden (Germany), port, 951 
Emilia (Italy), province, 1024 
Emirau Is. (New Guinea), 424 
Emmen (Netherlands), 1127 
Encarnacion (Para,), 1181 ; town, 
1181 

Enderbury Island (Pacific), 419 
England and Wales — 

— agricultural holdings, 49 

— agriculture, 47 sqq 

— area, 11, 12, 47, 48 

— Bank of England, 64 

— banks, 64 

savings, post-office, 64 

trustee, 65 

— births, marriages, and deaths, 18 

— books of reference, 72 sqq 

— canals, 62 

— cities, 14, 15 

— commerce, 53 sqq 

— Counties, Administrative, 9, 1 2, 

13 

— County Boroughs, 10, 14, 15 
; Councils, 9 

— crime and criminals, 25, 26, 27 

— crops, 47, 48 

— customs, 32, 35, 53 

— education, agricultural, 22, 49 
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ENU 

England and Wales, education, ele- 
mentary, 24 

military, 41 

secondary, 23 

teclinical, 23 

university, 22, 23 

— electorate, 5, 6 

— fisheries, 49, 50 

— ille^timacy, 18 

— justice and crime, 25 sqq 

— King, 3, 20 

— land distribution, 47, 48 

— local government, 9, 10 
taxation, 37, 38, 39 

— metropolis (see also London), 16 

— national insurance, 28, 29 

— occupations of the people, 16 

— old-^e pensions, 28 

— parliamentary representation, 5, 6 

— pauperism, 30, 31 

— police, 26 

— population, 11 sqq 

— religion, 19, 20, 21 

— towns, 14, 15 

— universities, 22, 23 

— wheat, 48 

— widows’ k orphans’ pensions, 28 
Enid (Oklahoma), 675 
Enkeldoom (Rhodesia), 217 

Enos (-®gean shores), 716 
Enschede (Netherlands), 1127 
Entebbe (Uganda), 198, 199 
Entre Minho-e-Douro (Port.), 1218 
Entre Rios (Argentina), 658, 663 
Enzeli (Persia), port, 1188, 1190 
Ephraim (Utah), 598 
Epi Island (Pacific), 421 
llpinal (France), fortress, 869 
Epirus (Greece), 982 
Equator (Belgian Congo), dist. k 
prov., 689 

Equatorial Africa (Fr.), 886, 909 sqq 

Erfurt (Prussia), 938 

Erie (Pennsylvania), 444, 580 

— Canal (N.Y.), 665 
Erigavo (Br. Somaliland), 213 
Eritrea (Italian E. Africa), 260, 1044, 

1045 

— area and population, 1044 

— commissariats, 1044 

— currency, 1045 

— defence, 1035, 1045 

— finance, 1045 


BST • 

Eritrea (Italian E. AJ^dca), frontier 
260, 917 

gold mines, 1045 
government, 1044 
Governor, 1045 
imports and exports, 1045 

— live stock, 1045 

— pearl fishing, 1045 

posts, telegraphs, telephones, 1045 
railway, 1045 
religion, 1044 
^ wireless stations, 1046 
hrivan (Armenia), 1248, 1269 
Erlangen (Bav.), 960 ; univ., 941 
Erromanga Island (Pacific), 421 
Ertogrul (Turkey), vilayet, 1361 
Erythroa, see Eritrea 
Erzeronm (Turkey), vilayet, 1361 ; 

_ mining, 1355 
Erzinjan (Turkey), vilayet, 1361 
Escanaba (Mich.), 638 
Escaut, see Schelde 
E&ch a Alz (Luxemburg), 1097 
Eskilstuna (Sweden), 1320 
Eskimo race, Alaska, 616 
Eski-shehr (Turkey), vilayet, 1351, 
1352 ; meerschaum, 1365 
Esmeraldas (Ecuador), 815 ; town, 
815 

^ rubber, 817 
^ wireless station, 819 
Esua Barrage (Egypt). 831 
Espaillat (Dominican Repub.), prov., 
809 ; town, 810 
Espaha, see Spain 
Esperanza, La (Honduras), 1002 
Espirito Santo (Brazil), 704, 708 
^ coffee, 708 ; colonies, 709 
Espiritu Santo Island (Pacific), 421 
Esquimalt (Canada), 283 
Essen (Prussia), 938, 971 
Essequiho (B. Guiana), 319, 1147 
Esslingen (Wurttemberg), 980 
Esteli (Nicaragua), 1153 
Estonia, 839 aqq, 1245 
agriculture, 841 

— area and population, 840 

— army, 841 

— • books of reference, 843 
boundaries, 839 

— commerce, 841, 842 

— communications, 842 
constitution and governmont, 839 
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Estonia, cropg^ 841 

— cun’enoy, 842 

— defence, 841 

— diplomatic representatives, 842, 

843 

— districts, 840 

— education, 840 

— finance, 840, 841 

— imports and exports, 841, 842 

— justice, 840 

— live stock, 841 

— na^j, 841 

— political parties, 839 

— ports, 842 

— production, 841 

— railways, 842 

— religion, 840 

— representation, 839 

— shipping, 842 

— State Assembly, 839 

— State Head, 840 

— towns, 840 

— university, 840 
Estremadura (Port.), prov., 1218 
Ethiopia, 637 

Etoli«a (Greece), 982 
Etterbeek (Brussels), 681 
Euboea (Greece), 982, 983 ; mines, 
987 

Eugene (Oregon), 577 
Eupen (Belgium), 680, 937 
Eure (France), dept, 858 
Eure-et-Loir (France), dept., 858 
Europe, British possessions in, 76 sqq 
Evanston (Illinois), 613 
Evansville (Indiana), 444, 616 
Everett (Massachusetts), 634 

— (Washington), 606 

Evora (Portugal), 1218 ; town, 1219 
Evros (Greece), 983 
Ewe race (West Africa), 923; language 
(Togo), 926 

Exeter, population, 14 ; college, 22 
Exuma Island (Bahamas), 327 

Fada (F. W Africa), 925 
Faeroe Islands, see Faroe Is. 

Fagersta (Sweden), iron, 1326 
Fairbanks (Alaska), 615 
Fairfield (N.S. W.), 857 
Faisal, King of Iraq, 1016 
Faiyfim (Egypt), 824 ; town, 825 
Fakaofo Island (Pacific), 414 


PER 

Fakumen (Manchuria), 752 
Falasha race (Abyssinia), 638 
Falcon (Yeuez.), state, 1369, 1371 
Falkenov (Czechoslovakia), coal, 782 
Falkirk, population, 17 
Falkland Islands, 317, 318 

— area and population, 317 

— books of reference, 318 

— Governor, 317 

Fall River (Mass.), 444, 634 
Falmouth (Jamaica), 330 
Falun (Sweden), 1320 
Famagusta (Cyprus), 106, 108 
Fanning Island (Pacific), 419 
Farah (Afghan), 643 
Faranah (French Guinea), 921 
Fargo (North Dakota), 569 
Faridkot (India), state, 169 
Faro (Portugal), 1219 ; town, 1219 
Faroe Is. (Denmark), 792 

— area and population, 792 

— representation, 790 
Farquhar Is. (Seychelles), 211 
Farakhabad (India), 121 
Fasher, El (A.-E. Sudan), 260 
Fateh Singh Bahadur, ruler (Udai- 
pur), 170 

Faya (French Congo), 910 
Fayoum (Egypt), see Faiyfim 
Federal (3apital (Brazil), 706 

— District (Brazil), 704 

(Mexico), 1100 

(Venezuela), 1369 

Federal Territory (Australia), 840, 
342 

~ area and population, 842 

— births, marriages, deaths, 342 

— inhabited houses, 342 

— railways, 351 

Fed. Malay States, 177 sgq (see 
Malay States, Federated) 
Fedhala (Morocco), 1117 
Felicity Island (Seychelles), 211 
Fellahln (Egypt), 830 
Fellin (Estonia), 840 
Feng-hwang-cheng (Manchuiia), 762 
Fen^tien (Manchuria), 786, 752 
Fern Is. (New Guinea), 424 
Ferdinand, King (Rumania), 1236 
Ferghana (U.S.S.R.), 1266, 1266 
Fermanagh, county, 66, 07 
Fernando Po (Span. Af.), 1313, 1314 
Ferozepore (India), 121 
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Ferrara (Italy), 1024 ; town, 1027, 
10a7 ; univ., 1030 
Ferrol (Spain), dockyard, 1305 

— fort, 1304 ; wireless sta., 1305 
Ferryvillo (Tunis), 905 
Fessato (Tripolitauia) , 1048 
Feuerbach (Wiirttemberg), 780 
Fez (Morocco), 1109, 1111, 1118 
Fezzan (Tripolitania), 1048 
Fianarantsoa (Madagascar), 912 
Fiji, 415 sqq 

— area and population, 415 

— births and deaths, 415 

— banks, 417 

— books of reference, 417 

— commerce, 416 

— communications, 417 

— constitution and government, 416 

— defence, 415 

— education, 416 

— finance, 416 

— Governor, 415 

— imports and exports, 416 

— justice, 415 

— live stock, 416 

— posts and telegraphs, 417 

— production and industry, 416 

— religion, 416 

— shipping, 417 

— wireless stations, 417 
Findlay (Ohio), 572 
Finistfere (France), dept, 868 
Finland, 843 sqq, 1245 

— agriculture, 849 

— area and population, 844 

— army, 848 

— banks, 861, 852 

— births, marriages, deaths, 845 

— books of reference, 862, 863 

— canals, 861 

— Civic Protective Guards, 848 

— commerce, 849, 850 

— communications, 851 

— constitution and government, 843 

m 

— Council of State, 844 

— crops, 849 

— currency, 852 

— defence, 848, 849 

— departments, 843, 844 

— diplomatic representatives, 852 

— education, 846 

— emigration, 845 


FLO 

Finland, farms, 849 

— finance, 847 

— forests, 849 

— House of Representatives, 843, 844 

— imports and exports, 849, 850 

— independence, 843, 1246 

— justice and crime, 846, 847 

— live stock, 848 

— local government, 844 

— manufactures, 849 

— mercautile marine, 850 

— money, weights, measures, 852 

— navy, 849 

— newspapers, 846 

— pauperism, 847 

— political parties, 844 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 851 

— President, 844, 848 

— production and industry, 849 

— railways, 851 

— religion, 846 

— representation, 844 

— roads, 851 

— savings banks, 852 

— shipping and navigation, 850, 861 

— timber, 849 

— towns, 845 

finance of, 847 

— universities, 846 
Finmark (Norway), 1169 

Fiote language (Belgian Congo), 690 
Firenze, Florence. 

Fitchburg (Massachusetts), 634 
Fiume (Italy), 1024, 1279; tn., 1027 
Flamenco Island (Panama), 1176 
Flanders (Belgium), 680 
Flat Island (Seychelles), 211 
Flensburg (Prussia), 939 
Flint (Michigan), 444, 588 
Florence (Italy), 1025, 1038 ; tn,, 
1027 ; univ., 1030 
Florencia (Colombia), 761 
Flores (Uruguay), 1362 
Florianopolis (Brazil), 704 
Florida (U*S. A.), 440, 505 aqq 

— agriculture, 460, 607 

— area and population, 440, 467, 505 

— books of reference, 607 

— cities, 506 

— communications, 607 

— constitution and government, 506 

— cotton, 460, 507 

— customs district, 473 
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Florida (U.S^.)» defence, 465, 506 

— education, 606 

— farms, 507 

— finance, 606 

— fisheries, 507 

— forests, 461, 507 

— Indian reservations, 505 

— live stock, 507 

— manufactures, 507 

— minerals, 507 

— naval stations, 455 

— ports, 473 

— production and industry, 460, 

461, 506 

— public lands, 457 

— railways, 507 

— religion, 506 

— representation, 485, 505 

— rice, £07 

— shipping, 473 

— timber, 461, 607 

— tobacco, 507 

— universities, 506 

Florida (Uruguay), 1362, 1366 
Florida Island (Pacific), 420 
Fiorina (Greece), 983 : town, 983 
Flushmg (Netherlands), 1127; forts, 
1132 

— port, 1137 
Focsani (Rnmania), 1237 
Foggia (Italy), 1025 ; town, 1027 
Fogo Is. (Cape Verde Is.), 1225 
Fon race (French W. Africa), 923 
Fond du Lac (Wisconsin), 611 
Fonseca Bay (Nicaragua), U.S. naval 

base, 1152 

Foochow (China), 735, 737 ; dock- 
yard, 743 

Forbes (N.S.W.), 357 
Forcados (Nigeria), 251 
For4eariah (French Guinea), 921 
Foreign Legion (French), 871, 901 
Forest (Brussels), 681 
Forli (Italy), 1024; town, 1027 
Formosa (Argentina), territory, 669 ; 
State lands, 664 

Formosa Is. or Taiwan (Japan), 736, 
1057, 1058, 1059, 1076, 1077 

— area and population, 1058, 1069, 

1076 

— education, 1061, 1076 

— finance, 1076 

— Governor-General, 1076 


FRA 

Formosa Is. or Taiwan (Japan), im- 
ports and exports, 1076, 1077 

— postal statistics, 1077 

— products, 1076 

— towns, 1076 

Fortaleza (Brazil), 704, 705 ; militaiy 
college, 705 

Fort-Bayard (French China), 892 
Fort-de-France (Martinique), 930 
Fort Dodge (Iowa), 518 
Fort Jameson (Rhodesia), 220 
Fort Johnston (Nyasaland), 207, 208 
Fort Lamy (French Congo), 909, 910 
Fort Manning (Nyasaland), 208 
Fort Rosebery (Rhodesia), 220 
Fort Sandeman (Baluchistan), 148 
Fort Smith (Arkansas), 489 
Fort Wayne (Indiana), 444, 616 
Fort Worth (Texas), 444, 594 
Fourah Bay Coll. (W. Africa), 267 
Fouta Jallon (Fr. Guinea), 922 
France, 853 

— agriculture, 873, 874 

— alcohol, 875 

— area and population, 867 sqq 

— army, 869 sqq 

administration, 871 

. air force, 870, 871 

colonial forces, 869, 870, 871, 

887, 900, 901, 906, 1113 

Foreign Legion, 871, 901 

native troops, 870, 871, 1113 

of occupation, 870 

— arrondissements, 856, 857 
maritime, 872 

— banks, 879 

— births, marriages, deaths, 860 

— books of reference, 881 sqq 
on colonies, 885, 886, 892, 893, 

908, 904, 908, 911, 916, 927, 
928. 931, 934 

— budget, 867, 868 

— bureaux de bienfaisance, 866 

— canals, 878 

— cantons, 867 

— Chamber of Deputies, 853, 854, 

856, 856 

— coal, 875 

Saar Basin, 859 

— colonial troops, 869, 870, 871, 

887, 900, 901, 906, 1113 

— colonies & dependencies, 271, 272, 

884 sqq, 1288, 13.^)0 
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FRA 

France, commerce, 875 sqq 

— communes, 856 

— communications, 877, 878 

— Conseil d’^ltat, 856 

Sup^rieur des Colonies, 884 

— constitution, 853 

— crops, 874 

— defence, 869 

— departments, 857 sqq 

finance, 869 

new, 859 

silk-producing, 874 

— diplomatic representatives, 880 

— divorces, 860 

— education, 862 sqq 

faculties, 864, 865 

higher, 864, 865 

military, 865 

primary, 862, 863 

professioual, 865, 866 

secondary, 863 

technical, 865, 866 

universities, 864 

— electoral methods, 855, 861 

— faculties, 864, 865 

— finance, local, 869 
state, 867 sqq 

— fisheries, 875 

— Foreign Legion, 871, 901 

— frontier and fortresses, 869 

— fruits, 874 

— government, centi'al, 853 sqq 
local, 856, 857, 861 

— imports and exports, 875 

— inland navigation, 878 

— internal communications, 877, 878 

— iron, 875 

— justice and crime, 866 

— leksed territory, 737, 892 

— live-stock, 874 

— local finance, 869 

government, 856, 857, 858 

— lycees, 863 

— mandates, 885, 926, 927, 1350 

— manufactures, 875 

— mercantile navy, 877 

— mining and metals, 874, 875 

— ministry, 854 

— money and credit, 878, 879 

— money, weights, & measures, 879, 

880 

— National Assembly, 863 

— navy, 871 sqq 


FRE ^ 

France, navy, mercantile, 877 

ports, 872 

ships allotted, 872 

stations, 872 

Washington Treaty and, 871 

— observatories, 865 

— old-age pensions, 867 

— pauperism, 866, 867 

— penal settlements, 866, 929, 931 

— political parties, 855 

— population, 867 sqq 

departments, 857 sqq 

foreign, 860 

increase and decrease, 860 

maritime, 871, 872 

movement of, 860 

towns, 860, 861 

— ports, 877 
naval, 872 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 878 

— President, 853, 854, 855 

— production and industry, 873 sqq 

— protectorates, etc., 885, 886, 887 

sqq, 13 09 sqq 

— railways, 877, 878 

— religion, 861, 862 

— - representation, 855, 856, 857 

colonial, 884, 885, 888, 889, 

916, 920, 929, 930, 931 

— rivers, navigable, S78 

— roads, 877 

— savings banks, 879 

— schools, 863 sqq 

— Senate, 863, 854, 856, 866 

— shipping and navigation, 877 

— silk, 874 

— sugar, 874, 875 

— territory acquired, 859, 936, 937 

— towns, 860, 861 

— universities, 864 

— wheat, 874 

— wine, 874 

Francistowu (Bechuanaland), 215 
Franconia (Bavaria), 960 
Frankfort (Kentucky), 523 
Frankfort-on-Main (Prussia), 938, 
971 ; univ., 941 

Frankfort-on-Oder (Prussia), 939 
Franklin (N.-W. Terr.) dist., 317 
Fray Bentos (Uruguay), 1362 
Fredericton (New Brunswick), 304 
Frederick (Maryland), 531 
Frederiksted ( Virgin Is.), 624 
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FredrikslialdJlN’orway), 1160 
Fredrikstad YKorway), 1160; port, 
1168 

Freeport (Illinois), 513 
Freetown (Sierra Leone), 257, 258 
Freiberg (Saxony), 975 
Freiburg (Baden), 957 j arebbisbop, 
958, 9S0 ; town, 939, 958 

— university, 941, 958 
Freiburg (Switz. ), see Fribourg 
Freising (Germany), faculties, 941 
Freital (Saxony), 975 

Fremantle (W, Aust.), port, 351, 387 
French. America, 885, 928 sgq 

— Asia, 885, 886, 887 sqq, 1283 

— Australasia, 885, 931 sqq 

— Cambodia, 885, 887, 890 sgq, 1288 

— Cameroon, 271, 885, 926, 927 

— Congo, 885, 909 sqq, see French 

Equat. Africa 

— Equatorial Africa (F. Congo), 

909 sqq, 

area and population, 885, 904 

books of reference, 911 

boundary, 909 

divisions, 909 

education, 910 

finance, 911 

forests, 910 

government, 909 

Governor-General, 909 

imports and exports, 910 

products, 910 

railway, 910 

telegraphs, 910 

wireless stations, 910 

— Guiana, 866, 885, 929, 930 

— Guinea, 885, 918, 920, 921, 922 
area and population, 886, 918, 

921 

budget, 922 

education, 921, 922 

gold, 922 

imports and exports, 920, 922 

live stock, 921 

postofdces, 922 

products, 922 

railway, 922 

shipping, 922 

telegi’a^s and telephones, 922 

wirelesa station, 922 

— India, 886, 886, 887 

— Indo-Ohina, 885, 887 sqq, 1288 


FBI 

French Morocco, 885, 1109, 1110, 
1112, 1113, 1114, 1115, 1117, 
1118, 1119 

— N'ortli Africa- 885, S9 7 sqq 

— Oceania, 886, 933, 934 
administration, 933 

area and population, 885, 933 

books of reference, 934 

imports and exports, 886, 933, 

934 

islands, 934 

— Pacific Islands, 885, 933 

— Somaliland, 885, 917 

— Sudan, 885, 918, 923, 924, 925 
administration, 924 

area and population, 885, 918, 

934 

boundaries, 924 

budget, 924 

education, 924 

imports and exports, 920, 924 

post ojBSces, 921 

production and industry, 924 

— — railway, 924 
steamboats, 924 

— — telegraphs, 924 
towns, 924 

wireless stations, 924 

— Togo, 272, 885, 926, 927, see Togo 

— West Africa, 271, 272, 886, 918 

sqq, and see under separate 
colonies. 

area and population, 885, 918 

books of reference, 927, 928 

boundaries, 918 

budget, 919 

colonies, 885, 918, 919 

defence, 919 

education, 919 

government, 918, 919 • 

Governor-General, 919, 920 

imports and exports, 920 

leased territory, 919 

money, weights and measures, 

920 

post offices, 920 

production, 920 

railways, 920 

— West Indies, 886, 928, 929 
Fresno (California), 491 

Fribourg (Switz.), 1335, 1336, 1337 ; 
tn., 1837 

— university, 1889 
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PEI 

Friendly Islands, see Tonga, 417 
Friesland (Netherlands), 1126 
Frosinone (Italy), 1025 
Fuad I. (King of Egypt), 821 
Fuegian race (Chile), 725 
Fukien (China), prov., 735, 736 
Fukui (Japan), 1059 
Fukuoka (Japan), 1059 
Funafuti Island (Pacific), 419 
Funchal (Madeira), 1219 
Fung (Sudan), 262 
Fiirth (Bavaria), 939, 953 
Fusan (Korea), port, 763, 1074 
Futuna Is. (Pacific), 932 
Fuzan-fu (Korea), 1073 
Fyzdbad or Faizabad (India), 121 

Gabait (Sudan), gold, 263 
Gabrs (Persia), 1186 
Gabun or Gabon (Fr. Congo), 909, 
910 

Gaillard Cut (Panama Canal), 1177 
Galapagos Is. (Ecuador), 814, 815 ; 

wireless station, 819 
Galatz (Rumania), 1237; naval school, 
1239 

Galesburg (Illinois), 513 
Galicia (Poland), 1208 

— justice, 1210 

— pauperism, 1211 
Galilee (Palestine), 186, 189 
Galla (Abyssinia), 637 

— tribes, 194, 638 

Gallacaio (Ital. Somaliland), 1046 
Galle (Ceylon), 101 
Gallegos Argentina), 659 
Galveston (Tex,), 594, 696 ; customs 
district, 473 ; port, 696 
Galway, 80^ University College, 82 
Gambaga ((lold Coast), 256 
Gambela (Abyssinia), 638 

— Enclave (A.-E. Sudan), 260, 638 
Gambia Col. & Prot., 248, 252, 253, 

919 

— administration, 252 

— banks, 253 

— commerce, 253 

— communications, 253 

— currency, 263 

— education, 252, 263 

— finance, 253 

— Governor, 262 

— police, 263 


GEO 

Gambia Col. & Prot., po^t offices, 253 

— shipping, 253 

— wireless station, 253 
Gambier Islands (Fr. Oceania), 933 
Gand, see Ghent 

Gandja (U.S.S.R.), 1248 
Ganga Singh Bahadur, ruler (Bi- 
kaner), 170 

Gangtok (Sikkim), 170 
Gaoua (Fr. AV. Africa), 925 
Garbaharre (Ital. Somaliland), 1046 
Gard (France), dept., 868 ; silk, 874 
Garden Is. (N.S.W.), naval base, 860 
Gardinas (Lithuania), 1092 ; town, 
1092, 1093 

Gardner (Massachusetts), 534 
Gardner Island (Pacific), 419 

— Islands (New Guinea), 422 
Garian (Tripolitania), 1042 
Garonne, Haute- (France), dept., 858 
Gartok (Tibet), 754 

Gasc (Eritrea), 1044 
Gasmata (New Guinea), 423 
Gateshead, population, 14 
Gatooma (Rhodesia), 217 
Gatun dam (Panama Canal), 1177 ; 
lake, 1177 

Gavle (Sweden), 1318, 1320 
Gavleborg (Sweden), province, 1319 
Gaya (India), 121, 151 
Gaza (Palestine), 186 ; port, 190 
Gaza (Portuguese E. Africa), railway, 
1227 

Gazelle Peninsula (New Britain), 423 
Geelong (Victoria), 367 
Geisliiigeu (Wurttemberg), 980 
Gelib (Ital. Somaliland), 1046 
Gelsenkirchen (Prussia), 938, 971 
Geneva (N.Y.), 662 
Geneva (Switzerland), 1386, 1337 ; 

town, 1337 ; university, 1339 
Genf (Switzerland), see Geneva. 
Genoa or Genova (Italy), pi, 1041 ; 
prov., 1023; town, 1027; uni- 
versity, 1030 

George V., King and Emperor, 3, 20, 
113 

— title, 3, 113 

George Juvaji Rao Soindis Alijah 
Bahadur, ruler (Gwalior), 167 
George Town (Penang), 172 
Georgetown (British (luiana), 319 

— (Cayman Islands), 332 
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Georgetown liTniversity (U.S. A.), 504 
Georgia, Socialist Soviet Republic, 
1245, 1267, 1271, 1272 

— agriculture, 1271 

— area and population, 1271 

— books of reference, 1272 

— communications, 1272 

— constitution & government, 1245, 

1271 

minerals, 1271 

— production and industry, 12/1 

— railways, 1272 

Georgia (H.S.A.), 440, 507 sqq 

— agriculture, 469, 460, 508 

— area & population, 440, 457, 

508 

— books of reference, 510 

— cities, 508 

— communications, 610 

— constitution and government, 507, 

508 

— cotton, 460, 509 

— customs district, 478 

— defence, 609 

— education, 608 

— farms, 509 

— finance, 609 

— imports and exports, 609 

— live stock, 509 

— manufactures, 509 

— minerals, 509 

— ports, 473, 609 

— production and industry, 460, 509, 

510 

— railways, 510 

— religion, 508 

— representation, 435, 507, 508 

— rice, 459, 509 

— skipping, 473, 609 

— tobacco, 460 

— university, 508 

Georgia, South (Falkland Is.), 
whaling, 318 

Gera (Thuringia), 939, 977 
Geraldton (W. Anst.), 387 
German Austria, see Austria 
German Republic, 934 sqq 

— accident insurance, 942, 943 

— agriculture, 946 

— alcohol, 948 

— area and population, 936 sqo, 946 

— army, 944, 946 

— aviation, 951 


GER 

German Republic, banks, 962, 963 

— beer brewed, 948 

— beet and beet-sugar, 946, 948 

— births, marriages, deaths, 937, 938 

— books of reference, 954 sqq 

— budget, 944 
— Cabinet, 935 

— canals, 951 

— coal, 859, 948 

— colonies in Brazil, 709 

— commerce, 949 sqq 

— communications, 951, 952 

— compulsory insurance, 942, 943 

— constitution and government, 934 

sqq 

— crops, 946 

— currency, 952 

— debt, 944 

— defence, 944 sqq 

— diplomatic representatives, 953 

— disarmament. 944, 945 

— distillenes, 948 

— divorce, 938 

— education, 939 
university, 941 

— electors, 936 

— emigration, 938 

— finance, 943, 944 

— fisheries, 947 

— forests and forestry, 947 

— illegitimacy, 937 

— Imperial Bank, 962 

— inland navigation, 961 

— insurance, sickness, old age. &c, , 

942, 943 

— iron, 947 

— justice and crime, 941, 942 

— live stock, 946 

— manufactures, 947, 948 

— mining and minerals, 947 

— ministry, 935 

— money and credit, 962 

money, weights, and measures, 
953 * 

— Kational Assembly, 934, 935 

— navy, 945, 946 

— occupied territory, 859, 987 

— old age insurance, 942 

— pauperism, 942 

— plebiscite results, 937 

— poHtical parties, 936, 936 

— population, 986 sqq 
movement of, 937, 938 
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GER 

German Republic, population of 
States, 936 

of towns, 938, 939 

— ports, 951 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 952 

— potash, 947 

— President, 935 

— production and industry, 946 sqq 

— railways, 951 

— Reichsrat, 935 

— Reichstag, 935 

— Reichswehr, 944 

— religion, 989 

— Renten Bank, 952, 953 

— representation, 935 

— Saar Basin, 859, 937 

— schools, 939, 940 

— shipping, 950, 951 

— sickness insurance, 942, 943 

— States, 936, 956 

— steel, 947 

— sugar, 946, 947 

— ten'itory ceded, 859, 986, 937,970 
occupied, 859, 937 

— textiles, 948 

— tobacco, 946, 948 

— towns, 938, 939 

— Treaty of Versailles, 859, 936, 

937, 944, 945, 970 

— universities, 941 

— wheat, 946 

— wine, 946 

German former possessions in Africa, 
75, 265, 268, 271, 272, 926, 927 

— New Guinea, 422 aqq 

— Pacific Islands, 423 sqq, 425. 426, 

1078 

— Solomon Islands, 422, 425 

— S.-W. Africa, 268 

German Volga Commune (Russia), 
1245 

— West Africa, see Cameroou, &c. 
Gormiston (South Africa), 225, 243 
Gerona (Spain), 1300 ; fort, 1304 ; 

minerals, 1307 
Gers (France), dept., 858 
Gezira, the, cotton growing, 262 
Ghadamesdtal. N. Africa) 1048 
Gharhieh (Egypt), 824 
Ghat (ItalianNorth Africa), 1047, 1048 
Gheg race (Albania), 647 
Ghent (Belgium), 681 ; univ., 681 
Ghorband Valley (Afghan.), coal, 644 


GOL ^ 

Gibraltar, 90 sqq m 

— books of reference, 91 

— communications, 91 

— currency, 92 

— finance, 90 

— Governor, 90 

— naval ])ase, 91 

Giessen (Hesse), 965; univ., 941, 965 
Gifu (Japan), 1059 
Gijon (Spain), 1300 
Gilbert & Ellice Is. Colony (Pacific), 
414, 419 

Gillingham, population, 14 
Gimira (Abyssinia), 637 
Gipsies: Persia, 1186; Spain, 1300 
Girga (Egypt), 824 
Girgenti (Sicily), 1026 ; town, 1027, 
1037 

Gironde (France), dept., 858 
Girton College, Cambridge, 23 
Gisborne (New Zealand), 403 
Gissi tribe (Liberia), 1087 
Gtza (Egypt), 824 ; town, 825 
Gizo Island (Pacific), 420 
Glace Bay (N.S.), 306; wireless stn., 
294 

Gladbeck (Prussia), 939 
Glarus or Glaiis (Swiss canton), 1334, 
1336 

Glasgow, a^icultural college, 22 

— population, 17 

— university, 22, 23 
Glatz (Germany) fort, 945 
Glauchau (Saxony), 975 
Gleiwitz (Prussia), 939 
Glen Innes (N.S.W.), 367 
Glens Falls (New York), 562 
Glogau (Germany) fort, 945 
Gloucester, population, 14 

— (Massachusetts), 534 
Gloucester Is. (French Oceania), 933 
Gloversville (New York), 662 
Gmiind (Wurttemberg), 980 

Goa (Portuguese India), 1219, 1224, 
1228 

Goajiia (Colombia), province, 761, 
1369 

Gobi desert (Mongolia), 756 
Gobuin (Ital. Somaliland), 1046 
Goffa (Abyssinia), 637 
Gojjam (Abyssinia), 637, 638 
Gola tribe (Liberia), 1087 
Gold Coast, 248, 253 sqq 
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Gold Coast, administration, 254 

— ai*ea and population, 264, 266 

— books of reference, 259 

— communications, 255 

— education, 254 

— finance, 254 

— gold, 254, 255, 256 

— Governor, 264, 256 

— imports and exports, 254, 255 

— pofi.ce, 254 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 255, 

256 

— production, 254, 255, 256 

— railways, 255 

— roads, 255, 256 

— savings bank, 255 

— shipping, 255 

— wireless station, 255 

Gold Coast Territories, 254, 265, 266 

Gold-yielding regions — 

Abyssinia, 639 Eritrea, 1045 

Afghanistan, France & cols., 

644 875,890,892, 

A.-E. Sudan, 914, 922, 929 

261 GoldCoast,254, 

Angol^ 1226 255, 256 

Argentina, 664 Guatemala, 994 

Australia, 347, Haiti, 999 

and see States Honduras, 1003 

Belgian Congo, India, 134 

691 Japan, 1067 

Bolivia, 699 Kenya Colony, 

Borneo, 97, 99 196 

Brazil, 708 Korea, 1074 

British Guiana, Liberia, 1088 

820 Madagascar, 

Bulgaria, 720 914 

Cameroon, 271 Malay Straits, 

Canada, 288, 180, 182 

& see Provs. Mexico, 1103 

Ceylon, 103 Mongolia. 

Chile, 729 Outer, 766 

China, 744 Morocco, 1114 

Colombia, 768 Mozambique, 

Costa Kica, 1227 

769 Newfoundland, 

Czechoslovakia, 325 

783 N.Z., 409 

Dominican Nicaragua, 1154 

Rep., 811 Papna, 400 

Dutch West Peru, 1201 

Indies, 1148 Philippines,628 

Ecuador, 817 Porto Rico, 622 




GRA. 

Gold-yielding regions — continued. 
Portugal and Sin-Kiang, 754 

poss., 1226,' S. & S.W.Afr., 

1227 218,220,232, 

Rhodesia, 218, 238, 270 

220 Sweden, 1326 

KussianOentral Tibet, 753 

Asia, 1267 U.S.A., 462, 

Salvador, 1275 & see States 

Sarawak, 99 Uruguay, 1365 

Serb, Croat, & Venezuela, 1371 

SloveneState, West Africa, 

1284 254, 256 

Gomel (White Russia), prov., 1273 ; 

town, 1248, 1274 
Gonaives (Haiti), 998 
Gondar (Abyssinia), 637 ; town, 638 
Gooding (Idaho), 611 
Goppingen (Wurttemberg), 980 
Gorakhpur (India), 121 
Gordon College (Khartoum), 260 
Gore (Abyssinia), 637, 638 
Gor4e (Senegal), 920 
Gorgol (Mauritania), 926 
Gorizia (Italy), 1024 
Gbrlitz (Prussia), 939 
Goteborg (Sweden), province, 1818 

— faculty, 1821 ; fishing, 1327 

— shipping, 1329 ; town, 1318, 1320 
Gotha (Thuringia), 977 
Gottingen Univ. (Germany), 941 
Gottland (Sweden), province, 1318 
Gouda (Netherlands), 1127 
Gongh^s Island (Atlantic), 210 
Goulbum (New South Wales), 357 
Goundam (French W. Afiica), 924 
Goyaz (Brazil) 704, 705 ; diamonds, 

708 ; town, 704 
Gozo Island (Malta), 92 
Graaff-Reinet (Capo Colony), 238 
Grafton (New South Wales), 367 
Graham's Land (Falkland Is.), 318 
Graham’s Town (S.A.), 238 ; univ. 
col., 227 

Granada (Nicar.), 1163 ; university, 
1153 

Granada (Spain), 1300 ; town, 1300 ; 
university, 1302 

Grand Bahama Island (W.I.), 327 
Grand Bassa (Liberia), 1087 
Grand Bassam (Ivory Coast), 922, 923 
Grand Caicos Island (W.I.), 832 
Grand Canyon (Arizona), 488 
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Grand Cape Mount (Liberia)^ 1087 
Grand Cayman Is, (W.I.), 332 
Grand Cess (Liberia), 1087 
Gi and Falls (Nfnld. ), paper mills, 324 
Grand Forks (North Dakota), 569 
Grand Lahou (Ivory Coast), 922 
Grand Rapids (Michigan), 444, 538 
Grand Turk Is. (W. Indies), 332 
Grande Aldee (French India), 886 
Grande Comoro Island (French), 915 
Grande-Terres (Guadeloupe), 928 
Granville (New South Wales), 357 
Gr^o-Mogol (Brazil), diamonds, 708 
Graubiinden (Switz.), 1335, 1837 
Graz (Austria), 671 ; univ., 672 
Great Admiralty Is. (Pac.), 424 
Great Britain, 5 sqq 

— administrations, since 1886, 8 

— agricultural education, 22, 49 
holdings, 49 

— agriculture, 47 sqq 

— Air Force, 35, 46, 47 
commands, 46, 830 

educational establishments, 47 

Ministry, 8, 46 

— area, 11, 47 ; cultivated, 47, 48 

— army, 39 sqq, aTid see parts of the 

Empire 

administration, 89, 40, 41 

commands, 40 

— — expenditure, 35, 39, 41 
in Egypt, 830 

in India, 89, 41, 127, 128, 129 

military education, 39 

native troops, 40, 41, 128, 129 

regular, 39, 40, 41 

reserve, 40 

supplementary reserve, 40 

territorial, 40, 41 

— Armjr Council, 41 

— aviation, civil, 19, 47 

— Bank of England, 64 

— banks, chartered, 64 

— banks, post-office, 64 
trustee, 65 

— battleships, 42 sqq 

— births, marriages, deaths, 18 

— blast furnaces, 52 

— Board of Admiralty, 8, 41 

— Bd. of Education, 8 

— books of reference, 72 sqq 

— boroughs, 10 

— budgets, 31 sqq 


GEE 

Great Britain, Cabinetj’f , 8 

— canals, 62 

— census of 1921, 11 

— cities, 14, 15, 16, 17 

— Civil List, 4, 34 

— Civil Services, 35 ; estimates, 35 

— coal, 51, 52 

— coaling stns., Ill, 210, 257, 345, 

360 

— colonies and dominions, 74 sqq 

— commerce, 53 sqq 

— Commons, House of, 5, 6, 8 

— constitution and government, 5 

— corn and green crops, 47, 48 

— Counties, Administrative, Eng- 

land and Wales, 9 ; list, 12, 
13 

— County Associations, 41 

— county boroughs, 10 ; list, 14, 15 

— County Councils, 9 

— criminal statistics, 27 

— crops, 47, 48 

— Crown Colonies, 76 

— customs, 32, 35, 36 

valuation, 53 

-- debt, 84, 37, 38 

National, 34, 37, 38 

War, 38 

— defence {see also Army, & Navy), 

39 sqq 

— District (Councils, 9 

— Dominions, &c,, see under names 

— Dominion navies, 45, 46, 283, 346, 

407 

— education, 22 sqq 

agricultural, 22, 49 

Board of, 8 

elementary, 24 

secondary and technical, &c,, 

23, 24 

university, 22 

— electors, 5, 6 

— emigration and immigration, 19 

— estate duties, 33, 36 

— estimates, 82 sqq 

— excess profits tax, 34, 36 

— excise, 33, 35, 36 

— executive government, 6 sqq 

— expenditure, 34 sqq 

— exports, 50, 52, 53 sqq 
coal, 52 

fish, 60 
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fireat Britaiaf exports, foreign and 
colonial, 53 aqq 

gold and silver, 57 

iron and steel, 62, 57 

textiles, 57, 58 

— farm holdings, 49 

— finance {$eo also Banks), 31 sqq 

National Debt, 34, 37, 38 

revenue & expenditure, 31 sqq 

taxation, 31 sqq^ 36, 87 

local, 34, 37, 38, 39 

War expenditure, 38 

— fish imports and exports, 50 

— fisheries, 49, 50 

— food imports, 57, 68, 59 

— franchise, 5, 6 

— general strike (May 1926), 30 

— gold bullion imports & exports, 57 

— government, imperial k central, 

5 sqq 

executive, 6 sqq 

local, 9 sqq 

— health insurance, national, 28, 29 

— Health, Ministry of, 8, 28, 36 

— House of Commons, 5, 6, 8 

— House of Lords, 5 

— illegitimacy, 18 

— Imperial Defence Committee, 39 

— imports, 60, 62, 53 eqq 
cotton, 57 

fish, 50 

flour, 67, 58, 69 

foo(L 57, 68, 69 

foreign and colonial, 53 sqq 

gold and silver, 67 

iron, 52, 67 

meat, 57, 68 

metals and minerals, 62, 57 

sugar, 58 

tea, 68 

— ~ wheat, 57, 58, 59 

— income tax and snper-tax, 34, 36, 

37 

— instruction, sts education 

— insurance, national, 28, 29, 36 
health, 28, 29, 35 

unemployment, 28, 29, 35 

— non, 51, 52, 67 

— iron works, 52 

— justice and crime, 25 sqq 

— King, 3, 20 

— labour and employment, 29 sqq 

— Labour, Ministry of, 8, 35 


GRB 

Great Britain, land distribution, 47, 
48 

holdings, 49 

tax, 33, 36 

— languages, 11 

— leased territories, &c. , 109, 183, 737, 

1289 

— live stock, 48 

— local expenditure, 38, 39 

government, 9 sqq 

revenue, 37, 39 

taxation, 34, 37, 38, 39 

— Lords, House of, 5 

— members of Parliament, 6 
payment of, 6 

— metropolis, sea London 

— military expenditure, 36, 39, 40 

— mining and metals, 60 sqq 

— ministry, 7, 8 

— mint, 64 

— money and credit, 64, 65 

— money, weights, and measures, 65 

— motor vehicle duties, 32, 83 

— municipal Corporations, 10 

— National Debt, 84, 37, 38 

— national insurance, 28, 29, 35 

— navigation, 59 sqq 
inland, 62 

— navy, 41 sqq 

aircraft carriers, 43, 45 

bases, 90, 111, 184, 273, 345, 

860 

battleships, 42, 43 sqq 

Board of Admiralty, 8, 41 

coal, sts.,111,210, 267, 845,360 

cruisers, 42, 43 sqq 

destroyers, 42, 43, 45 

Dominion navies, 45, 46, 283, 

346, 407 

estimates, expen., 35, 42 

monitors, 43 

number, all ranks, 42 

submarines, 42, 45 

summary of fleet, 43 sqq 

Washington Treaty and, 42, 

43 

— occupations of people, 16, 18 

— old age pensions, 28, 36 

— Parish Councils, 9 
Meetings, 9 

— parishes, civil & ecclesiastical, ^9, 20 

— Parliament, 5 ; duration of, 5, 6 

— pauperism, 81 
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Great Britain, Pensions, Ministry 
of, 8 

— pensions, old age, 28, 34 
war, 29 

widows’ and orphans’, 28 

— police force, 9, 10, 26 

— political parties, 9 

— population, 11 sqq 
age distribution, 11 

— — civil, 12 

counties, 12, 13 

divisions, 11 

islands, in British seas, 11, 18, 

70 sqq 

, movement of, 19 

occupations, 16, 18 

towns, 14, 15, 17 

urban and rural, 16, 17 

— postal statistics, 34, 35, 62, 63 

— Prime Minister, 7, 8 

— Privy Council, 5 

— production and industry, 47 sqq 

— property and income tax, 34, 36, 

37 

— railways, 61 

new grouping, 61 

— religion, 19 sqq 

— representation, 5, 6 

— Representation of the People Act, 

6, 6 

— Reserve Forces, 39, 40 

— revenue and expenditure, 31 sqq 

— Royal Air Force, 35, 46, 47 

— Royal Family, 3 

— Rural District Councils, 9 

— savings banks, 64, 66 

— schools, elementary, 24 
secondary, 23, 24 

— self-governing dominions, 75 

— shipping, 59 sqq 

— silver bullion imports and exp., 57 

— small holdings, 49 

— stamps (revenue), 33, 36 

— steel, 53 

— submarines, 42, 43, 45 

— super-tax, 34, 37 

— taxation, 32, 33, 84, 36, 37 

— — local, 34, 37, 38 

— technical education, 23, 24 

— telegraphs, 84, 63 

— telegraphs, wireless, 68 
stations, 63 

— telephones, 34, 63 


GRE ♦ 

Great Britain, territorial^rmy, 40, 41 

— towns, 14, 15, 17 

— trade, 53 sqq 

— trade disputes, 30 

— trade unions, 29, 30 

— tramways, 62 

— Transport, Ministry of, 8 

— unemployment insurance, 28, 29 

— universities, 22, 23 

— Urban District Councils, 9 
] — war expenditure, 38 

I pensions, 29 

I — water power resources, 53 
I — wheat imports, 57, 58 , 59 
produce, 48 

— widows’ and orphans’ pensions, 28 

— wireless statioi^s, 63 

— woman suffrage, 5, 6, 10 
Great Elobey (Sp. Af.), 1313, 1314 
Great Falls (Montana), 548 

Great Inagua Island ( W. Indies), 327 
Great Lake (Cambodia), 891 
Great Lakes (Illinois) naval station, 
455 

Great Lebanon (Syria), 893 
mines, 896 

Great Nicobar Island ( Andamans), 146 
Great Yarmouth, population, 14 
Grebo race (Liberia), 1071 
Greece, 981 sqq 

— agriculture, 987 

— Antiquities, Service of, 984 

— archaeology, 988 

— area and population, 982 

— army, 986 

— banks, 990 

— books of reference, 901, 902 

— canal, 981 

— cheese, 987 

— coal, 988 

— commerce, 988, 989 

— communications, 989, 990 

— constitution and government, 982 

— cotton mills, 988 

— crops, 987 

— currants, 987, 989 

— defence, 986, 987 

— departments, 983 

— diplomatic representatives, 991 

— education, 984 

— finance, 984, 985 

— Financial Commission, 985 
I — fruit, 987 
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Greece, imj^rts and exports, 988, 
989 ‘ 

— iron, 987, 988 

— live stock, 987 

— manufactures, 988 

— mercantile marine, 989 

— mining, 987, 988 

— ministry, 982 

— money and credit, 990 

— money, weights, measures, 990, 

991 

— National Assembly, 981 

— navy, 986, 987 

— new territories, 716, 982 

— olives, 987 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 990 

— President, 982 

— production and industry, 987, 988 

— railways, 990 

— refugees from Asia Minor, 983 

— religion, 984 

— roads, 989 

— shipping, 989 

— territory acquired, 716, 983 

— tohacco, 987 

— towns, 982, 983 

— universities, 984 

— wheat, 987 

— wine, 987 

Green Bay (Wisconsin), 611 
Greenland, 800, SOI 
Greenock, population, 17 
Greenore ( Irish Free State), 88 
Greensboro (North Carolina), 567 
Greenville (Liberia), 1087 
Greenville (South Carolina), 587 
Greifswald (Germany), univ., 941 
Greiz (Thuringia), 977 
Grenada (West Indies), 337 

— area and population, 338 

— dependency, 388 
-- products, 338, 839 
Grenadines, the (West Indies), 838 
Grenoble (France), 861 ; univ., 864 
Grey Univ. Coll. (S. Africa), 227 
Greytown (Nicar^a), 1155 
Grimsby, population, 14 
Griqualand (S. Africa), 238 
Orisons (Swiss canton), 1336, 1337 
Grodno (Gardinas) (Lithuania), 

1092 ; town, 1092 

Grodno (Poland), fort, 1212 ; military 
dist., 1212 


GUA 

Groningen (Netherlands), 1122; town, 
1127 ; univ., 1128 
Grootfontein area (S. W. Afr.), 268 
Grosseto (Italy), 1026, 1038 ; town, 
1027, 1037 

Grozny (Russia), petroleum, 1256 ; 
town, 1248 

Guadalajara (Mexico), 1100, 1101 

— (Spain), 1300, 1307 
Guadalcanar Island (Pacific), 420 
Guadeloupe Is. (Fr. Antilles), 885, 

886, 928, 929 

— area and population, 886, 928 

— banks, 929 

— books of reference, 931 

— currency, 929 

— imports and exports, 885, 929 

— products, 929 

— representation, 886, 928 

— wireless station, 929 
Guahan, see Guam 

Guaira, La (Yenez.), 1869; wireless 
stn., 1373 

Gualeguaycbii (Argentina), 659 
Guam (Marianne Is.),U.S.A. depend- 
ency, 440, 630, 1078 

— area and population, 440, 1078 

— communications, 631 

— government, 680 

— naval station, 456, 630 

— products, 631 

Guanacaste(Co. Eica),767; mines, 769 
Guanajuato (Mexico), 1100 ; tn.,1101 
Guanare (Yenez.), 1369 
Guano Is. (Jamaica), 332 
Guantanamo (Cuba), naval stn., 455, 
778 ; town, 773 
Guaranda (Ecuador), 816 
Guarda (Portugal), 1218 
Guarico T Yenez.), state, 1369 
Guatemala, 992 sqq 

— agriculture, 994 

— area and population, 993 

— army, 994 

— banks, 996 

— books of reference, 997 

— boundary convention, 993 

— canal, 996 

— coffee, 994 

— commerce, 994, 995 

— communications, 996, 996 

— constitution and government, 992, 

993 
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Guatemala, Council of State, 993 

— crops, 994 

— defence, 994 

— diplomatic representatives, 996 

— education, 993 

— finance, 993, 994 

— forests, 994 

— imports and exports, 995 

— Indians, 993 

— justice and crime, 993 

— live stock, 994 

— minerals, 994 

— money, weights, & measures, 996 

— National Assembly, 993 

— ports, 995 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 996 

— President, 993 

— - production and industry, 994 

— railways, 995, 996 

— religion, 993 

— roads, 996 

— shipping, 995 
— - sugar, 996 

— timber, 996 

— towns, 993 

— university, 993 

— wheat, 994 
Guatemala (town), 993 
Guayaquil (Ecu.)? 815; port, 819; 

university, 816 ; wireless 
station, 819 

Guayas (Ecuador), province, 815 
Guebres, see Parsis 
Gueek4dou (French Guinea), 921 
Guelders (Netherlands), 1126, 1134 
Guemavaca (Mexico), 1100 
Guernsey, agriculture, 71, 72 

— area and pop., 18 

— government, 71, 72 
Herm, and Jethou, pop., 38 

— live stock, 72 

— shipping, 72 

Guerrero (Mexico), state, 1100 
Guiana, British, 319 sqq 

agriculture, 320 

area and population, 319 

books of reference, 321 

commerce, 320 

communications, 320, 321 

constitution and government, 

319 

currency, 821 

diamonds, 320 


GWA 

Guiana, British, educatitPn, 319 

finance, 321 

gold, 320 

Governor, 319 

immigration, 319 

imports and exports, 320 

justice, 319 

live stock, 320 

mining, 320 

posts, telegraphs, telephones, 

321 

production, 320 

railways, 320, 321 

shipping, 320 

sugar, 320 

— Dutch, 1147, see Surinam 

— French, 866, 885, 929, 930 
agriculture, 929 

area & population, 885, 929 

bank, 930 

books of reference, 931 

crops, 929 

education, 929 

gold, 929 

imports and exports, 929 

mining, 929 

penal settlement, 884, 930 

ports, 929 

representation, 884, 929 

Guidimaka (Mauritania), 925 
Gnilan or Enzeli (Persia), 1188 
Giiimaraes (Portugal), 1222 
Guinea, French, 884, 885, 918, 920 

— Portuguese, 1224, 1225 

area and population, 1224, 1226 

products, 1225 

— Spanish, 1313, 1314 

area and population, 1313 

Guipiizcoa (Spain), prov., 1300 ; zinc, 
1307 

Gujarat (India), 153, 165 
Gulu (U^nda), 197 
Gumnsh nan6 (Turkey) vilayet, 1351 
Gurage (Abyssinia), 637 
Gurang race (Nepal), 1121 
Gurkha race (Nepal), 1121 
GustafY. (Sweden), 1315 
Gustavsberg (Swed.), porcelain, 1326 
Giistrow (Mecklenburg-Schw.), 967 
Guthrie (Okl.), 575 
Gwadur (Oman), 656 
Gwalior (India), state, 118, 122, 166 ; 
town, 167 
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GWA 

Gwanda (Rimdesia), 217 
Gwelo (Rhodesia), 217 
Gyantze (Tibet), 753, 1121 ; tele- 
graph, 753 

Gympie (Queensland), 875 
Gybr (Hungary), 1008 

Ha AD Yai (Fed. Malay States), 
180 

Haakon 'VII. (Norway), 3, 789, 1167 
Haapai Island (Tonga), 418 
Haapsalu (Estonia), 840 
Haarlem (Netherlands), 1127 
Haarlemmermeer (Netherlands), 11 27 
Habana, see Havana 
Habil (Aden), 94 
Habus lands (Tunis), 906 
Hadda (Arabia), 662 
Hadibu (Sokotra), 95 
Hadramaut (Arabia), 651, 655 
Hafnarfjbrdur (Iceland), 804 
Hagen (Prussia), 939 
Hagerstown (Maryland), 681 
Hague, The (Netaerlands), 1127 
Haifa (Palestine), 186; port, 190; 

town, 186, 187, 188 
Haifong (Fr. Indo-China), 887, 891 
Hail (Nejd), 663 
Hainan Island (China), 737 
Hainaut (Belgium), 680 
Haiuisch, Dr. (Austrian Pres.), 670 
Haiti, 809, 997 sqq 

— agriculture, 999 

— area and population, 998 

— banks, 1000 

— books of reference, 1001 

— coffee, 999 

— commerce, 999, 1000 

— communications, 1000 

— constitution and govt., 997, 998. 

— Council of State, 997 

— currency, 1000 

— defence, 999 

— diplomatic representatives, 1001 

— education, 998 

— finance, 998, 999 

— imports and exports, 999, 1000 

— justice, 998 

— minerals, 999 

— money, weights & measures, 1000 

— posts and tmegraphs, 1000 

— President, 997 

— production, 999 


HAM 

Haiti, railways, 1000 

— religion, 998 

— shipping, 1000 

— sugar, 999 

— towns, 998 

— treaty with TJ.S.A., 997 

— university, 998 

Haji Hamidullah Khan, ruler 
(Bhopal), 166 
Hakodate (Japan), 1059 
Haleb, see Aleppo 
Half Cavalla (Liberia), 1087 
Haifa (A.-E. Sudan), 260 
Hali Pt. (Yemen), 654 
Halifax, population, 14 

— (N.S.), 278, 283, 293, 306 ; 

dockyard, 283 ; port, 291 
Halland (Sweden), province, 1318 
Halle-on-Saale (Prussia), 938, 971 ; 

university, 941 
Halmstad (Sweden), 1320 
Halsingborg (Sweden), 1320 
Hama (Syria), 894 ; town, 804 
Hamadau (Persia), 1186, 1189, 1190 
Hamamatsu (Japan), 1069 
Hamasien (Eritrea), 1044, 1045 
Hambom (Prussia), 988 
Hamburg, 936, 963 

— area and population, 936, 963 

— books of reference, 964 

— brewing, 948 

— commerce, 960, 963 

— constitution, 963 

— Czechoslovak rights, 784 

— divisions, 963 

— education, 963 

— finance, 963 

— justice, 963 

— religion, 963 

— shipping, 950, 951, 96-1 

— town, 938, 950, 968 

— university, 941, 963 
Hame (Finland), 845 
Hamilton (Bermuda), 273 

— (New Zealand), 403 

— (Ohio), 572 

— (Ontario), 278, 309 

Hamilcon (Scotland), population, 17 

— (Victoria), 367 
Hamm (Prussia), 989 
Hammond (Indiana), 516 
Hampton Roads (Virginia), navy 

yard, 455 
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HAN 

Hangchow (China), 735 ; port, 737 ; 
university, 739 

Hankow (China), ii-on near, 744 

— port, 737 

Hannibal (Missouri), 545 
Hannover, province, 970 ; iron, 947 ; 

town, 938, 971 ; schools, 940 
Hanoi (Tonking), 887, 891 
Hanse Towns ((5er.), 962, 963, 966 
Hanyang (China), port, 737 
Haraoti (India), 170 
Harar or Harrar (Abyssinia), 637, 
638 ; school, 638 

Harardera (Ital. Somaliland), 1046 
Haraz (Yemen), 654 
Harbin (China), port, 737, 752, 753 
Harbour Grace (Newfoundland), 324 
Harbour Island (Bahamas), 327 
Harburg (Prussia), 939 ; port, 951 
Hargeisa (B. Somaliland), 213 
Hari Singh, ruler (Kashmir), 168 
Harju (Estonia), 840 
Harnosand (Sweden), 1320 
Harper (Liberia), 1087 
Harrar (Abyssinia), 638 
Harrisburg (Pa.), 444, 580 
Hartford (Connecticut), 444, 498, 499 
Hartley (Rhodesia), 217 
Harvard University (Mass.), 535 
Harz dist. (Germany), mines, 947 
Hasa (Arabia), 651, 652, 653 
Hascovo (Bulgaria), 717 
Hastings, population, 14 

— (New Zealand), 403 
Hattiesburg (Mississippi), 543 
Haugesund (Norway), 1160 
Hauran (Syi'ia), 894 

Hausa tribes (Nigeria), 249 
Hauta (Nejd), 653 
Haut-Rhin (France), 858, 859 
Havana (Cuba), 773 ; town, 773 ; 
university, 774 

Haverhill (Massachusetts), 534 
H^vre, Le (France), 861 ; trade, 877 
Hawaii, 438, 618 

— agriculture, 619 

— area and population, 440, 618 

— books of reference, 620 

— commerce, 620 

— communications, 620 

— defence, 452, 456, 619 

— education, 619 

— farms, 619 


HEL ^ 

Hawaii, finance, 619 « 

— forests, 619 

— government, 438, 618 

— Governor, 618 

— imports and exports, 620 

— Japanese in, 618 

— justice, 619 

— naval station, 455, 619 

— pineapples, 619 

— ports, 473 

— production, 619 

— railways, 620 

— religion, 619 

— representation, 618 

— shipping, 473, 620 

— sugar, 619 

— telephones, 620 

Hawke's Bay district (N.Z.), 408 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, 1178 
Hazleton (Pa.), 581 
Hebron (Palestine), 186, 187 
Hedjaz, see Hejaz 
Hedmark (Norway), 1159 
Heerlen (Netherlands), 1127 
Heidelberg (Baden), 939, 958; 

university, 941, 958 
Heidenheim (Wurttemberg), 980 
Heijo-fu (Korea), 1073 
Heilbronn (Wurttemberg), 980 
Heilung Hsien (Manchuria), 736, 752 
Heilungkiang (Manchuria), 736, 752 
Hejaz (Arabia), 651, 652, 653, 654, 
1350 

— area and population, 653, 654 

— diplomatic repres., 654 

— extinction of kingdom of, 651, 

652, 653 

— frontiers, 653 

— King Ali, 652, 653 ; abdication 

of, 652 

Hussein, 6.52, 663, 654 ; abdi- 
cation of, 652 

— pilgrims, 654 

— ports, 654 

— produce, 664 

— railway, 192, 654 

— slavery 664 

— war with Nejd, 652, 653 
Hekkiari (Turkey), vilayet, 1351 
Helder (Netherlands), 1127 ; forts, 

1132 

Helena (Montana), 547, 648 
Heligoland, 200 
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* HEL 

Hellenic Re^uTDlic, see Greece 
Helmond (jJetherlands), 1127 
Helsingfors or Helsinki (Finland), 
845; nniv., 846 
Henderson (Ky.)i 523 
Hengelo (Netherlands), 1127 
Henry Reid Bay (Pacific), 423 
Heraclea (Turkey), coal, 1355 
Heraclion (Greece), 983 ; town, 983 
Herat (Afghanistan), 643 ; town, 643 
Herault (France), dept., 868 
Heredia (Costa Eaca), 767; town, 768 
Herero race (S.W. Africa), 269 
Herisau (Switzerland), 1337 
Herm, Island, 18 
Hermit Islands (Pacific), 423 
Hermosillo (Mexico), 1100 
Hermonpolis (Greece), 983 
Heme (Prussia), 939 
Herrera (Panama), province, 1173 
Hertogenhosch, ’s (Neth.)) 1127 
Hervey Islands (New Zealand), 413 
Herzegovina, see Bosnia & Herzegov. 
Hesse, 936, 964 sqq 

— area and population, 936, 965 

— books of reference, 966 

— Cabinet, 964 

— coal, 965 

— constitution, 964 

— education, 965 

— fi.nance, 966 

— forests, 965 

— live stock, 965 

— manufactures, 965, 966 

— political parties, 964 

— production and industry, 965, 966 

— religion, 965 

— towns, 965 

— university, 965 

— wine, 965 
Hesse, Rhenish, 965 

— Upper, 966 

Hesse-Nassau (Prussia), area, &c., 
970 

Hibbing (Minn.), 641 
Hidalgo (Mexico), state, 1100 
Highland Park (Mich.), 538 
High River (Alberta), 283 
Hiiumaa (Estonia), 839 
Hildbuxghausen (Thuringia), 977 
Hildesheim (Prussia), 989 
HiRah (Iraq), 1016 
Hilversum (Netherlands), 1127 


HON 

Himeji (Japan), 1069 
Hindenburg (Prussia), 939 
Hiroshima (Japan), 1059 
Hirohito, Emperor (Japan), 1056 
Hiswa (Aden), 94 

Hivaoa Island (French Oceania), 933 
Hjalraaren, Lake (Sweden), 1819 
Hlatikulu (Swaziland), 222 
Hobart (Tasmania), 393; port, 351, 
395 

Hoboken (Belgium), 681 

— (N. Jersey), 444, 557 
Hodeida (Yemen), 654 
Hodmezovasarhely (Hungary), 1008 
Hof (Bavaria), 960 

Hohenstein (Danzig), 787 
Hohenzollem (Prusa.), area, &c., 970 
Hokkaido (Japan), 1056, 1057, 1058 ; 
univ., 1060 

Holland, see Netherlands 
Holland (Lines. ), parts of, 13 
Holland (Netherlands), provs., 1126, 
1132, 1134 

Holland Fortress, 1132 
Hollandsch Diep forts, 1132 
Holloway College, Egham, 23 
Holyoke (Massachusetts), 444, 534 
Homs (Italian North Africa), 1048, 
1049 

— (Syria), 894 ; town, 894 
Honan (China), 736, 736 
Honduras, 1001 sqq 

— agriculture, 1003 

— area and population, 1002 

— bananas, 1003 

— hanks, 1003 

— books of reference, 1005, 1006 

— boundary, 993 

— cattle industry, 1003 

— coconuts, 1003 

— commerce, 1004 

— communications, 1004 

— Congress of Deputies, 1001 

— constitution and government, 

1001, 1002 

— debt, 1003 

— defence, 1003 

— diplomatic representatives, 1005 

— education, 1002 

— finance, 1002, 1003 

— gold, 1003 

— hat-making, 1003 

— imports and exports, 1004 
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HON 

Honduras, Indians, 1002 

— justice, 1002 

— manufactures, 1003 

— minerals, 1003 

— ministry, 1002 

— money, weights, measures, 1006 

— ports, 1002 

— President, 1002 

— production and industry, 1008 

— railways, 1004 

— religion, 1002 

— roads, 1004 

— silver, 1003 

— telegraphs and telephones, 1005 

— tobacco, 1003 

— towns, 1002 

— university, 1002 
Honduras, British, 321 sq/i 

area and population, 321 

banks, 323 

books of reference, 323 

commerce, 322 

communications, 322 

currency, 323 

education, 321, 322 

finance, 322 

Governor, 821 

imports and exports, 822 

posts, telegraphs, telephones, 

822 

railways, 322 

shipping, 322 

Hong Kong, 109 737, 745 

— area and population, 109 

— banks, 112 

— births and deaths, 110 

— books of reference, 112 

— commerce. 111, 745, 891 

— constitution and government, 109 

— defence, 111 

— education, 110 

— emigration and immigration, 110 
^ exports and imports. 111,, 74 5, 891 

— finance, 110, 111 

— fisheries. 111 

— Governor, 109 

— industry, 111 

— justice and crime, 110 

— lease of territory, 109, 737 

— money, weights, and measures, 112 

— naval base, 109, 111 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 112 

— railway, 112 


HUN • 

Hong Kong, shipping, W1 

— university, 110, 739 
Honolulu (Hawaii), 618, 619 
Honshiu Is. or Mainland (Japan), 

] 057, 1058 ; population, 1058 ; 
tunnel, 1070 

Hook of Holland (Netherlands), 1137 
Hope Island (Spitsbergen), 1170 
Hoquiam (Washington), 606 
Hordaland (Norway), 1169 
Hornell (New York), 562 
Hornsey, population, 14 
Horsens (Denmark), 792 
Horten (Norway), 1160 
Horthy, Admiral, Regent of Hun- 
gary, 1006 

Hot Springs (Arkansas), 489 
Hottentots (Africa), 269 
Houston (Texas), 444, 594 

— Ship Canal (Texas), 596 
Hova race (Madagascar), 912 
Hove, population, 14 
Howrah (India), 150 
Hsin-min-fir (Manchuria), 752 
Huahind Island (Fr. Oceania), 933 
Huancavelica (Peru), dept., 1197 ; 

town, 1197 

Huancayo (Peru), 1197 
Huanillos (Chile), guano, 1201 
Huanuco (Peru), 1197, 1200 ; town, 
1197 

Huaraz (Pern), 1197 
Huastica dist. (Mexico), oil, 1103 
Hnbli (India), 121 
Huddersfield, population, 14 
Hudson Island (Pacific), 419 
Hudson’s Bay Company, 276 
Hue (Annam), 889 
Huelva (Spain), 1300 ; mines, 1307 

— town, 1300 

Hnesca (Spain), province, 1300 
Hnfuf.(Nejd), 653 
Huguenot XJniv. Coll. (S.Af.), 227 
Hnila (Angola), dist. , 1226 

— (Colombia), province, 760 
Hull, population, 14 

Hull (Quebec), 313 
Hull Island (Pacific), 419 
Hunan (China), 735, 736 j antimony, 
744 

Hunchun (China), 737 
Hungary, 1006 

— agriculture, 1011 
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• HUN 

Hungary, ar^ and population, 1007 

— aimy, 1010 

— births, marriages, deaths, 1008 

— books of reference, 1014, 1015 

— boundaries, 1007 

— coal, 1011 

— commerce, 1012, 1013 

— communications, 1013 

— constitution, 1006 

— crops, 1011 

— deJence, 1010, 1011 

— diplomatic representatives, 1014 

— education, 1008 

— finance, 1009, 1010 

— fisheries, 1012 

— forests, 1011 

— gendarmerie, 1011 

— government, central, 1006 
local, 1007 

— imports and exports, 1012, 1013 

— justice and crime, 1009 

— live stock, 1011 

— local government, 1007 

— manumetures, 1012 

— mining and minerals, 1011, 1012 

— ministry, 1007 

— money and credit, 1013 

— pauperism, 1009 

— political parties, 1007 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 

1018 ‘ 

— production and industry, 1011, 

1012 

— railways, 1013 

— Regent, 1006 

— religion, 1008 

— representation, 1006 

— towns, 1008 

— universities, 1009 

— wheat, 1011 

— wine, 1012 

Huntington (West Virginia), 608 
Huon Islands (French Pacific), 
932 

Hupeh (China), 736, 736 
Huron (South Dakota), 589 
Husein Ibn Ali, King (Hejaz), 652, 
653, 654 ; abdication, 652 
Hutchinson (Kansas), 521 
Hyderabad, area, &c., 118, 122, 167 

— government, 167 

— religion, 122, 167 

— revenue, 167 


IDA 

Hyderabad, town, 121, 167 
Hyderabad (Bombay), 121 

Iasi (Rumania), 1237 ; univ., 1237 
Ibadhi sect (Zanzibar), 200 
Ibagud (Colombia), 760 
Ibarra (Ecuador), 815, 816 
Ibb (Yemen), 665 
Ibicui (Paraguay), mines, 1183 
Ibn Rashid, Amir of Jabal Sham- 
mar, 651 

Ibn Sand, Sultan of Hejd, 651, 652, 
653 ; Wahhabi war under, 651 
652, 653 

Ibrahim, Sultan of Johore, 182 
lea (Peru), dept., 1197 ; town, 1197 
Iceland, 802 sqq 

— agriculture, 806 

— Althing, 803 

— area and population, 803, 804 

— hanks, 807, 808 

— births, marriages, and deaths, 804 

— books of reference, 808, 809 

— commerce, 806, 807 

— communications, 807 

— constitution & government, 802, 

803 

— currency, 808 

— defence, 806 

— diplomatic representatives, 808 

— education, 804, 805 

— finance, 805 

— fisheries, 806 

— illegitimacy, 804 

— imports and exports, 806, 807 

— justice and crime, 805 

— King, 802, 803 

— live stock, 806 

— ministry, 803 

— money and credit, 807, 808 

— money, weights & measures, 808 

— old-age pensions, 805 

— pauperism, 805 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 807 

— production, 806 

— religion, 804 

— roads, 807 

— savings banks, 808 

— shipping and navigation, 807 

— towns, 804 

— university, 805 
Ichang (China), port, 787 
Idaho, 440, 610 eqq 



IJNUJJiA. 


JL*^i 


IDA 


IND 


Idaho, agriculture, 459, 511 Illinois, live stock, 514# 

— area and population, 440, 457, 510, — manufactures, 514 

511 — mining, 514 

— books of reference, 512 — natural gas and petroleum, 614 


— cities, 510 

— communications, 512 

— constitution and government, 510 

— defence, 511 

— education, 511 I 

— farms, 511 

— finance, 611 

— forests, 511 

— gold, 611 

— Indian reservations, 510 

— irrigation, 511 

— live stock, 611 

— manufactures, 512 

— mining, 463, 511 

— port, 612 

— production and industry, 459, 463, 

511, 612 

— public lands, 457 

— railways, 512 

— religion, 611 

— representation, 435, 510 

— silver, 463, 611 

— timber, 511 

— university, 511 

— wheat, 469, 511 

— wool, 611 

Idar (India), state, 165 
Idrisi, the (Arabia), 652, 664, 656 
Ifni (Spanish Africa), 1318 

— area and population, 1313 
Iki Islands (Japan), 1067, 1068 
lies de Los (W. Africa), 257, 919 
lies sous le Yent (Fr. Oceania), 933 
llha das Cobras (Brazil), arsenal, 708 
Hi (Sin-Kiang), 754 
Ille-et-Vilaine (France), dept., 858 
Illinois, 439, 612 agg 

— agriculture, 459, 514 

— area and pop., 439, 457, 512, 513 

— books of reference, 616 

— cities, 513 

— coal, 614 

— communications, 614, 515 

— constitution and government, 

512 

— defence, 514 

— education, 618, 514 

— farms, 514 

— finance, 614 


— naval station, 455 

— production and industry, 469, 514 

— railways, 514 

— religion, 513 

— representation, 435, 512 

— shipping, 514, 515 

— universities, 513 

— wheat, 459, 514 

— wool, 514 

Iloilo (Philippines), 626 
Imad (Aden), 94 
ImAm-i-Jama (Persia), 1187 
Imam Yahya (Yemen), 654, 655 
Imbabnra (Ecuador), prov., 815 
Imbros Is. (Aegean), 988, 1350 
Imperia (Italy), 1023 ; town, 1027 
Imphal (India), 121 
Inaccessible Island (Atlantic), 210 
Indenie (Ivory Coast), gold, 922 
Independence (Missouri), 545 
India (British), 75, 113 sqi^ 

— administrations, 115 

— agriculture, 129 sqq 

— Air Force in, 46, 128, 129 

— air-route to, 47 

— area, 117 sqq 

— army, auxiliary force, 128, 129 
commands, 128 

European, 40, 41, 46, 128, 129 

expeditionary forces, 129 

finance, 39, 40, 126 sqq^ 129 

native, 128, 129 

native officers, 129 

of feudatory states, 128 

reserve, 128 

territorial force, 128, 129 

— banks, 141 
savings, 141 

— births and deaths, 120 

— books of reference, 142 sqq 

— coal output, 134 

— commerce, 134 sqq 

— companies, jnt.-stk., 133 

— constitution, 113 sqq 

— copper, 134 

— cotton, 131, 133, 136 
mills, 133 

— Councils, 113, 114 
of Governors, 116 

3 a 
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• IN*D 

[ndia (Britisil), Councils of Gover- 
nor-General, 113, 114 

of Princes, 116 

of State, 114 

legislative and provincial, 114, 

115, 116 

— criminal cases, 125 

— crops, 130, 131 

— currency, 140, 141 

— customs revenue, 125, 126 

— det)t, 127 

— defence, 39, 40, 41, 46, 128, 129 

— district government, 116 

— education, 123, 124 

expenditure, 124 

scnolarsliips, 124 

special schools, 124 

universities, 123 

— emigration, 120 

— excise revenue, 125, 126 

— executive authority, 113, 114, 115 
Council, 114, 115 

— expenditure, 125, 126 

— exports and imports, 184 sqq 
treasure, 134, 135 

— factories, 133 

— finance, 125 sqq 

— — central, 126 sqq 

local, 127 

municipal, 127 

finance, provincial, 126, 127 

separate governments, 127 

— forests, 181, 132 
revenue, 126, 131 

— gold, exports and imports, 185 
production, 133 

— government, 113 sqq 

departments, 115 

district, 116 

local, 117 

finance of, 128 

municipal, 117, 128 

native states, 116, 118, 164 

m 

provincial, 115, 116, 145 sqq 

— Governor-General, 114, 116, 116 

— Govemors-General, list of, 114 

— Governors of provinces, 115, 116 

— ground nuts, 131 

— High Commissioner, 114, 115 

— illiteracy, 123 

— Imperial Banh, 141 

— import duties, 135 


IND 

India (Britisli), imports and exports, 
134 sqq 

— income tax revenue, 126, 126 

— indigo, 131 

— Indo-Ceylon feriy, 140 

— industries, 133, 134 

— internal communications, 139 

— irrigation, 125, 126, 131, 132 

— iron output, 134 

— joint-stock companies, 133 

— justice and crime, 124 

— jute, 131, 133 

— Klug- Emperor, 3, 113 

— land cultivated and uncultivated, 

130, 131, 132 

revenue, 125, 126, 127, 130 

tenure, 130 

— lan^ages, 119, 124 

— Legislative Assembly, 114 
Councils, 116 

— live stock, 131 

— local finance, 127, 128 
self-government, 117 

— mills, factories, &c., 133 

— mineral production, 133, 134 

— mints, 140 

— money and credit, 140 

— money, weights, and measures, 

141 

— municipal finance, 128 

— municipalities, 117 

— native army, 39, 40, 128, 129 
states and agencies, 113, 116, 

118, 122, 164 sqq 

— newspapers, 124 

— occupations of the people, 129, 

131, 133, 134 

— opium, cultivation, 127 
exports, 136 

revenue, 125, 126 

— petroleum, 134 

— police, 126 

— population, 117 sqq 

according to language, 119 

according to religion, 122 

British territory, 117, 118 

British-born, 119 

civil condition, 119 

movement of, 120 

occupations of, 119, 131, 133, 

134 

presidencies and provinces, 11 6, 

116, 146 sqq 
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IND 

India (British), population, towns, 
121 

— ports, 139 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 140 

— precious metals, 133, 134 
stones, 134 

— prisoners, 125 

— provinces, 115, 116, 145 $q(i 

— provincial governments, 115, 116, 

145 &q(i 

finance, 126, 127 

— railways, 125, 126, 139, 140 

— religions, 122, 123 

— revenue, 125 sqq^ 

— rice, 130, 133 

— salt, 133 

revenue, 125, 126 

— Secretary of State, 8, 113 

— shipping and navigation, 138, 139 
silver, 134, 135 

— stamp revenue, 125, 126 

— sugar, 131, 133 

— tea, 131, 183 

— textile industries, 131, 183 

— towns, 121 

— trade, coasting, 139 
sea-borne external, 134 

— universities, 123 

— Yiceroy, 114 

— wheat, 130 

— wireless stations, 140 

India (French), 884, 885, 886, 887 

— area and population, 885, 886 

— books of reference, 892, 893 

— divisions, 886 

— education, 886 

— government, 886 

— imports and exports, 886, 887 

— products, 886 

— representation, 884 

— shipping, 887 

India (Portuguese), 1219, 1224, 1228 
Indian Eeservations, 441; see separate 
States of TJ.S.A. 

Indian Schools, U.S.A., 447 

— Staff College, Quetta, 148 

— Territory (U.S.A.), 674 
Indiana, 439, 515 sgg 

— agriculture, 459, 460, 617 

— area and population, 439, 457, 515, 

516 ^ 

— books of reference, 517, 518 

— cities, 516 


TND • 

Indiana, coal, 517 

— communications, 5l7 

— constitution and government, 515 

— crime, 516 

— crops, 459, 460, 517 

— defence, 517 

— education, 516 

— farms, 517 

— finance, 616 

— livestock, 517 

— manufactui’es, 617 

— mining, 517 

— pauperism, 516 

— petroleum, 517 

— production and industry, 459, 

460, 517 

— railways, 517 

— religion, 516 

— representation, 435, 516 

— savings banks, 517 

— tobacco, 460, 517 

— universities, 616 

— wheat, 459, 617 

— wool, 517 

Indianapolis (Ind.), 444, 616, 616 
Indians (Canadian), 278, 309 

— (U.S.A.), ^41, wtid see States 
Indo-China (French), 884, 885, 887 

agg, 1288 

— agriculture, 887, 888, 889, 890, 

891, 892 

— area and population, 885, 886 sqq 

— army, 887 

— bank, 888 

— books of reference, 892, 893 

— budgets, 887, 889, 890 

— coal, 888 

— commerce, 888, 889, 890, 891 

— currency, 888 

— Customs Union, 887, 888 

— defence, 887 

— divisions, 887 sqq 

— finance, 887* 889, 890 

— fisheries, 888, 890 

— imports and exports, 888, 889, 

890, 891 

— justice, 887 

— mining, 887, 890, 891, 892 

— navy, 887 

— posts, 888 

— production, 887, 888, 889, 890, 

I 891, 892 

I — railways, 88 S 
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^ IND 

Indo-Ohina (french), rice, 888, 889, 
890, 891, 892 

— roads, 888, 891 

— shipping, SS9, 890, 891, 892 

— States and Protectorates, 887, 

888 s^q 

— university, 891 

Indore (India), state, 166 ; town, 121 
Indre (France), dept, 858 
Indre-et-Loire (France), dept., 858 
Ingolstadt (Bavaria), 960 
Inhanibane (Port. E. A.), 1227 
Innsbruck (Austria), 671 ; univ., 672 
Insurance, National, see Invalidity 
Pensions 

— Social, Germany, 942, 943 

Netherlands, 1129 

Poland, 1211 

Spain, 1302 

S\vit 2 erland, 1340 

Invalidity, Accident, Unemployment, 
etc., Pensions and Insurance 

— AustTalia, 343, 344 

New South Wales, 358 

Queensland, 876 

South Australia, 382 

Tasmania, 394 

Victoria, S6S 

Western Australia, 388 

— Austria, 672 

— Denmark, 793 

— France, 867 

— Germany, 942 

— Great Britain, 28, 29 

— Iceland, 805 

— Netherlands, 1129 

— New Zealand, 405 

— Poland, 1210, 1211 

— Spain, 1 302 

— Switzerland, 1340 
Invercargill (New Zealand), 403 
Inverell (N.S.W.), 357 
Ionian Islands (Greece), 982 
Iowa, 439, 518 $qq 

— - agriculture, 519 

— area and population, 439, 457, 518 

— books of reference, 520 

— cities, 618 

— coal, 620 

— communications, 620 

— constitution and government. 518 

— defence, 619 

— education, 619 


IRA 

: Iowa, farms, 619 
! — finance, 519 
^ — live stock, 519 

— manufactures, 520 

— mining, 620 

— production and industry, 519, 520 

— milways, 520 

— religion, 618, 519 

— repi esentation, 436, 618 

— savings banka, 520 

— universities, 519 

— wheat, 519 

— wool, 619 
Ipswich, population, 14 

— (Queensland), 375 
Iquique (Chile), 726 

Iq^uitos (Peru), 1197 ; wireless st., 
1203 

Iran, see Persia 

Iraq (Mesopotamia), 650, 1015 sag, 
1850 

— agriculture, 1018 

— Air Force, Royal, 46 

— air mail service, 885, 1019 

— Anglo-Iraq treaty, 1015, 1016 

— area and population, 1016, 1017 

— books of reference, 1020 

— British troops in, 41, 1018 

— Cabinet, 1016 

— commerce, 1018 

— communications, 1018 ,1019 

— Constituent Assembly,,! 016 

— Council of State, 1015* 

— cunency, 1020 

— defence, 40, 1018 

— diplomatic representatives, 1020 

— divisions, 1016 

— education, 1017 

— finance, 1017 

— frontiers, 1016 

— government, 1015, 1350 

— High Commissioner, 1016, 1020 

— justice, 1017 

— King, 1015 

— languages, 1017 

— League of Nations, 1016 

— mandate, 75, 1015, 1350 

— ministry, 3016 

— occupation, 46, 1018 

— petroleum, 1018 

— port, 1018 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 1019 

— production, 1018 
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IRA 

Iraq (Mesopotamia), railways, 1018, 
1019 

— religion, 1016, 1017 

— university, 1017 

— wireless station, 1020 
Ireland, Northern, 3, 66 sqq, 76 
agricnltnre, 69 

area and population, 67 

boundary, 76 

communications, 70 

constitution, 66 

counties, 67 

crops, 69 

— — education, 68 

electorate, 6, 6 

finance, 68 

Governor, 66 

insurance, unemployment, 28, 

70 

justice, 68 

live stock, 69 

local government, 67 

mining, 69 

ministry, 66 

Parliament, 6, 66, 75 

pensions, 70 

police, 68 

production, 69 

railways, 70 

religion, 68 

university, 68 

Irish Free State (SaorstiU Eireann), 
66, 76 sqq 

— agriculture, 84 sqq 

— area and population, 80 

— army, 76, 84 

— books of reference, 89 

— boundary, 76 

— canals, 88 

— coastal defence, 76, 84 

— commerce, 86 sqq 

— communications, 88 

— constitution, 76 sqq 

— counties and county boroughs, 79, 

80 

— County and District Councils, 79 

— crops, 84, 85 

— customs duties, 86 

— Ddil Eireann, 77, 78 

— defence, 76, 84 
Council of, 84 

— education, 81, 82 

— Executive Council, 78, 83 


ISM 

Irish Free State (Saoiitat Eireann), 
finance, 83 

— fisheries, 85 

— franchise, 77, 79 

— Governor-General, 77, 78 

— justice, 82 

— language, 77, 81 

— live stock, 86 

— local government, 79 

— military districts, 84 

— municipal government, 79 

— Oireachtas, 77, 83 

— political parties, 78 

— poor relief, 79 

— ports, 76, 88 

— President, 78 

— production, 84 sqq 

— railways, 88 

— religion, 81 

— representation, 77, 79 

— Senate, 77 

— shipping, 87, 88 

— towns, 79, 80 

— Treaty provisions, 76, 77, 84 

— universities, 77, 82 

— waterways, 88 

— wheat, 85 

Irkutsk (U.S.S.R.), 1248 5 univ., 
1250 

Ironwood (Mich.), 538 

Isa bin Ali, Sbeikh (Bahrain), 95 

Isabel Island (Pacific), 420, 424 

Isafjbrdur (Iceland), 804 

Isang Pilane, Bakhatla chief, 215 

Isiire (France), dept., 858 

Isfahan (Persia), 1186, 1193 

Ishev&k (U.S.S.R.), 1248 

Iskandar Shah Sultan (Perak), 177 

Isle of Ely, 12 

Isle of Man. 18, 70, 71 

— agriculture, 47, 7l 

— area and population, 11, 18, 47 

— books of reference, 74 

— education, 71 

— finance, 32, 71 

— fisheries, 60, 71 

— government, 70 

— live stock, 71 

— railways, 71 

— shipping, 71 

Isle of Pines (French Pacific), 932 
Ismail, H. H. Sultan (Kelantan), 183 
Ismail (Rumania), 1237 
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* ISM 

Ismid (Tnrke;f5 vilayet, 1351 ; zinc, 
1366 

lamir, see Smyrna 
Isthmian Canal Zone, see Panama 
Italian Afiica, 200, 213, 260, 1035, 
1044 sqq 

Italian Somaliland, 1045 

— administration, 1046 

— area and population, 1045, 1046 

— books of reference, 1054 

— boundaries, 213, 260, 1046 

— budget, 1047 

— currency, 1046 

— defence, 1035, 1046, 1047 

— Governor, 1046, 1047 

— post offices, 1047 

— products, 1046 

— weless stations, 1047 
Italy, 1020 sqq 

— administrative divisions, 1022, 

1023 sqq 

— agriculture, 1037, 1038 

— air force, 1035 

— area and population, 1023 sqq, 

1037 

— army, 1033 sqq 

African, 1035, 1045, 1046, 1047, 

1048, 1050 

— banks, 1042, 1043 

— births, marriages, and deaths, 

1026 

— books of reference, 1052 sqq 

— Carabinieri, 1035 

— Chamber of Deputies, 1022 

— civil list, 1021 

— colonies, &c., 200, 213, 260, 1044 

sqq 

— commerce, 1039 sqq 

— communications, 1041, 1042 

— communes, 1022, 1027, 1028 

— constitution & government, 1022, 

1023 

— crops, 1037 

— debt, public, 1032, 1033 

— defence, 1033 sqq 

— diplomatic representatives, 1043, 

1044 

— education, 1029, 1030 

— electoral reform, 1022 

— emigration, 1027 

— finance, 1031 sqq 

— foreign possessions, 200, 213, 260, 

1044 sqq 


IVO 

Italy, forestry, 1038 

— frontier, 1033 

— government, central, 1022 
local, 1022, 1023 

— imports and exports, 1089 sqq 

— insurance, 1043 

— justice and crime, 1030, 1031 

— King, 1020, 1021 

— landed proprietors, 1037 

— live stock, 1038 

— local government, 1022, 1023 

— manufactures, 1038, 1039 

— mercantile marine, 1041 

— mines and minerals, 1038 

— ministry, 1022 

— money and credit, 1042, 1043 

— money, weights, and measures, 

1043 

— navy, 1035 sqq 

Washington Treaty and, 1035 

— Parliament, 1022 

— pauperism, 1031 

— Podest^, 1022 

— ports, 1041 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 1042 

— production and industry, 1037 sqq 

— provinces, 1023 sqq 

— quarries, 1038 

— railways, 1041, 1042 

— religion, 1028, 1029 

— representation, 1022 ; local, 1023 

— savings banks, 1043 

— Senate, 1022 

— shipping, 1041 

— silk, 1038, 1039 

— sugar, 1037, 1039 

— territory acquired, 1021, 1023, 

1028 

— towns, 1027, 1028 

— universities, 1030 

— wheat, 1037, 1038 

— wine, 1037 

Itchege, the (Abyssinia), 638 
Itch Hi (Turkey) vilayet, 1351 
Ithaca (New York), 562 
Itmi (Belgian Congo), 690, 691 
Ivanovo- Viznesensk (IJ.S.S.R.)» 

Ivory Coast (French), 886, 918, 922, 
923 

— area and population, 885, 918, 922 

— books of reference, 927, 928 

— budget, 923 

— cocoa, 922 
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ivo 

Ivory Coast (Frencli), communica- 
tions, 920, 923 

— education, 922 

— gold, 922 

— imports and exports, 920, 922, 923 

— ports, 922 

— post offices, 920 

— production, 922 

— railways, 923 

— shipping, 923 

— telegraphs and telephones, 923 
Ixelles (Brussels), 681 

Izabal, Lake, dist. (Guatemala), 99-4 

JatjA-L Shammau (Arabia), 651, 652, 
653 ; war in, 651, 652 
Jablonec n/N (Czechoslovakia), 780 
Jaca (Spain), fort, 1304 
Jacinto Is. (Uruguay), 1362 
Jackson (Michigan), 538 

— (Mississippi), 543 

— (Tennessee), 592 
Jacksonville (Florida), 444, 506 

— (IlHnois), 513 
Jacmel (Haiti), 998 

Jadn (Spain), 1300, 1307 ; town, 1300 
Jaffa (Palestine), 186, 187 ; port, 
190; town, 186, 187, 189, 190 
Jaffna (Ceylon), 101 
Jagaddipendra Narayan Bhup Baha- 
dur, ruler (Cooch Behar), 165 
Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, ruler 
(Kapurthala), 170 
Jagst (Wiirttemberg), 979 
Jains (India), sect, 122 
Jaipur (India), state, 170 

— town, 121 
Jaisalmer (India), 170 
Jalapa (Mexico), 1100 
Jalisco (Mexico) state, 1100 
Jaluit Island (Pacific), 1078 
Jam of Las Bela (ruler), 164 
Jamaica, 327, 330 

— agriculture, 831 

— area and population, 330 

— books of reference, 339 

— commerce, 331 

— communications, 331 

— constitution and govt., 330 

— cuiTency, 331 

— defence, 330 

— dependencies, 327, 331 

— education, 330 


JAP • 

Jamaica, finance, 331 ^ 

— Governor, 330 

— imports and exports, 331 

— justice, 330 

— live stock, 331 

— money and credit, 331 

— posts and telegraphs, 331 

— j)roduction, 331 

— railways, 331 

— religion, 330 

— savings bank, 331 

— shipping, 331 

— sugar, 331 
Jambol (Bulgaria), 717 
Jamestown (St. Helena), 209 

— (New York), 562 

Jammu and Kashmir, 167, 168 
Jamnagar (India), 121 
Jamriid (India), 160 
Jamshedpur (India), 152 
Jamtland (Sweden), 1309 
Janesville (Wis.), 611 
Jannina (Greece), see Yanina 
Japan, 1055 sqq 

— agreements with China, 736, 737, 

752, 1058 

Washington Conference and, 

736, 1064 

— agriculture, 1066, 1067 

— area and population, 1057 sqq 

— army, 1062 sqq 

— banks, 1071 

— births, marriages, deaths, 1059 

— books of reference, 1078 aqq 

— Chinese in, 1059 

— coal, 1067 

— commerce, 1068 

— communications, 1070 

— constitution and government, 1055 

sqq 

— copper, 1067 

— cotton spinning, 1067 

— crops, 1067 

— defence, 1062 sqq 

— dependencies, 422, 786, 337, 1058, 

1072 sqq 

— diplomatic representatives, 1072 

— education, 1060 

— emigration, 1069 

— Emperor, 1065 

— factories, 1067 

— finance, imperial, 1061, 1062 
local, 1062 
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^ JAP 

Japan, foreigj^ possessions, 422, 736, 
737, 1057, 1058, 1072 

— forests, 1066 

— gold, 1067 

— government, central, 1055, 1056 
local, 1057 

House of Peers, 1056 

— Representatives, 1055, 1056 

— Imperial Diet, 1055, 1056 

— iron, 1067 

— islands, 1057, 1053 
defence, 1062 

— justice and crime, 1061 

— leased territory, 1058, 1077 

— live stock, 1067 

— local finance, 1062 

— local government, 1057 

— mandate, 422, 1078 

— manufactures, 1067 

— Mikado, 1055 

— minerals, 1067 

— ministry, 1056, 1057 

— money and credit, 1071 

— money, weights, measures, 1071 

— navy, 1064 

'Washington Treaty and, 1064 

— pauperism, 1061 

— petroleum, 1067 

— political parties, 1056 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 

1070 

— prefectures, 1057, 1062 

— production and industry, 1066 

m 

— railways, 1070 

— religion, 1060 

— representation, 1056 

— rice, 1067 

— savings banks, 1071 

— shipbuilding yards, 1064, 1065 

— shipping and navigation, 1069, 

1070 

— silk, 1067 

— tea, 1067 

— tobacco, 1067 

— towns, 1059, 1060 

— tramways, 1070 

— troops in China, 1064 

— universities, 1060 

— ’Washington Conference, Chinese 

questions, 736, 1064 

— — naval limitation, 1064 

— wheat, 1067 


JER 

Japanese abroad 

— in America, 1059 

— in Asia, 1059 

— in Australia, 374, 1059 

— in Canada, 278 

— in China, 737, 1064, 1077 

— in Europe, 1059 

— in Hawaii, 618 

— in Korea, 1073 

— in U.S.A., 439, 443, 491, 615, 

618, 621, 626 

Jaraboob (Italian Africa), 824, 1047 
Jarva (Estonia), 840 
Jarvis Island (Pacific), 420 
Jassy (Riunania), town, 1237 

— university, 1237 

Jauf (Nejd), oasis, 651 ; town, 653 
Java (D.E.L)> administration, 1140, 
1141 

— agriculture, 1144 

— area and population, 1141 

— bank, 1146 

— books of reference, 1150,1151,1152 

— cinchona, 1145 

— coal, 1145 

— courts of justice, 1143 

— imports and exports, 1145 

— land tenure, 1144 

— mining, 1145 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 1146 

— railways, 1146 

— tea, 1145 

— tobacco, 1145 

Jebel (Ital. Africa), 1048 
Jebel Bereket (Turkey), vilayet, 1351 
Jebel Druze (Syria), territory, 894 
Jebel Shammar, sec Jabal Shammar 
Jedda (Arabia), 652, 653 ,* port, 654 
Jefferson City (Missouri), 644, 646 
Jehol (Mongolia), 755 
Jelebu state (Malaya), 178 
Jelgava (Latvia), 1082 
Jena (Germany), 939, 977 ; university, 
941 

Jenin (Palestine), 187 
Jerash (Trans- Jordan), 192 
Jerez (Spain), 1800 
Jersey, 18, 71, 72 

— a^culture, 72 

— area and population* 18, 72 

— finance, 72 

— government, 71 

— shipping, 72 
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JER 

Jersey City (New Jersey), 444, 557 
Jerusalem (Palestine), 186, 187, 138; 
city, 186, 187, 188, 190; 
university, 187 

— Patriarch of, 1248 

Jervis Bay, Naval Col. (Australia), 341 
Jesselton (Borneo), 97, 98 
Jethou, Island, 18 
Jette (Brussels), 681 
Jewish colonies (Argentina), 663 
(Palestine), 185, 186, 187, 189 

— National Home, 185, 186, 187 
Jews in China, 739 

— in Lithuania, 1093 

— in Bussia, 1248 

— in Turkey, 1352 
Jeziret-ibn-O mar (Turkey), 894, 1350 
Jhalawar (India), 170 

Jhdnsi (India), 121 
Jihlava (Czechoslovakia), 780 
Jimma (Abyssinia), 637 
Jmd (India), state, 169 
Jinja (Uganda), 199 
Jinotega (Nicaragua), 1153 
Jinotepe (Nicaragua), 1163 
Jipijapa (Ecuador), hats, 817 
Jodhpur (India), 170 ; town, 121 
Johannesburg (Transvaal), 225, 243 ; 

univ., 226, 244 
John II. (Liechtenstein), 1090 
Johns Hopkins Univ. (Md.), 631 
Johnson City (Tenn.), 592 
Johnstown (Pennsylvania), 444, 580 
Johol State (Malay), 178 
Johore State (Malay), 180, 181, 182 

— ruler, 182 
Joliet (Illinois), 613 
Jonk6ping(Sweden), 1818 ; town, 1320 
Joplin (Missouri), 645 

Jost- Van-Dykes Is. (W.I.), 834 
Juan Fernandez Is., wireless stn., 731 
Jubaland (E. Afiica), area, 194 
Juba region (It. Somaliland), 194, 1046 
Jubbulpore (India), 121, 156 
Judea (Palestine), dist., 186, 189 
Jugo-Slavia, sre Serb, Croat, and 
Slovene State, 1278 sqq 
Jujuy (Argentina), province, 669 ; 

sugar, 663 ; town, 659 
Jullundur (India), 121 
Juneau (Alaska), 615 
Junin (Argentina), 659 

— (Peru), dept., 1197 


KAN • 

Junk (Liberia), 1087 • 

Junk Ceylon Is. (Sinm), tin, 1291 
Jura (France), dept., 858 
Jutland (Denmark), 792 

Kabaka of Uganda, 198 
Kabinda (Belgian Congo), 690 
KabUki (Liberia), 1087 
Kdbul (Afghanistan), 643, 644, 645 ; 

colleges, 643; wireless stn., 645 
Kachhi, district (Baluch.), 149 
Kadnna (Nigeria), 249, 251 
Kaewieng (New Guinea), 424 
Kaffa (Abyssinia), 637 
Kafr el Zay^t (Egypt), 823 
Kagoshima (Japan), 1069 
Kahoolawe Island (Hawaii), 618 
K’ai-f^mz (China), 735; Jews at, 738 
Kaiserslautern (Bavaria^, 939, 960 
Kaiser Wilhelm Canal (Germany), 961 
Kaiser Wilhelm's Land, 422 
Kaisouan (Tunis) 905 
Kaizak, Autonomous Rep (U.S.S.R.), 
1264 ; see also Kirghizia ^ 
Kakar KhurAsdn (Baluchistan), 147 
Kalaat el Mudawara (Trans- Jordan), 
192 

Kalahari Desert (S. W. Af.), 268 
Kalamata, see Calainata 
Kalamazoo (Michigan), 538 
Kalat ( Baluchistan). 147, 148, 164 
— Khans, 147, 148, 164 
Kalgan (China), wireless stn., 748 
Kalgoorlie (W. Aust. ), 387, 390 
Kalirnpong (Bhu dn), 695 
Kalininhk ( Karelian Kep., U.S.S.R.), 
1247 

Kaliouhieh (Egypt), 824 
Kalisz (Poland), 1208 
Kalmar (Sweden), 1318 ; town, 1320 
Kalmuk race, 755 

Kalmyks, Region of the (U.S.S.R.), 
1245 

Kalthof (Danzig), 787 
Kalymnos (iEgean), 1051 
Kambove (B. t’ongo), copper, 691 
Kamerun, see Cameroon 
Kamlin (A.-E Sudan), 261 
Kampala (Uganda), 198, 199 
Kampot (Cambodia), 890 
Kanazawa (Japan), 1059 
Kandahar (Afghan.), 643, 645 
Kandy (Ceylon), 101 


3 a2 
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ZAN 

Kanem (FrenC'a Eq[iiat. Africa), 910 
Kanghiri (Turkey), vilayet, 1351 
Kaniet Is. (l^^ew Guinea), 423 
Kankakee (Ilk), 513 
Kankan (Frencli Guinea), 916 
Kano (Kigeria), 249, 251 
Kansas, 440, 520 sqq 

— agiiculture, 469, 522 

— area and population, 439, 457, 622 

— books of reference, 622 

— cities, 521 

— coal, 622 

— constitution and government, 520 

— defence, 521 

— education, 520 

— farms, 522 

— finance, 521 

— live stock, 522 

— manufactures, 522 

— mining, 522 

— production and industry, 460, 622 

— public lands, 458 

— raiJways, 522 

— religion, 621 

— representation, 435, 520 

— savings bank, 622 

— universities, 521 

— wheat, 459, 522 

— wool, 522 

Kansas City (Ka.), 444, 521 

Federal Keserve Bank, 477 

Kansas City (Missouri), 444, 545 
Kansu (China), province, 736, 736 
Kaokoveld (S. W. Africa), 268 
Kapit (Sarawak), 99 
Kapurthala (India), state, 169 
Karachi (India), 121, 153; trade, 
139 

Karafuto (Japan), 1067, 1058, 1059, 
1077 ; population, 1069 
Kara Hissar Sharki (Turkev), vila- 
yet, 1851 

Kara-Kalpakia, Auton. Region 

(U.S.S R.), 1264, 1265 
Kara-Kirgbizia, Auton. Region 

(U.S.S.R.), 1264, 1265 
Karamoja (Uganda), 197 
Karassi (Turkey), vilayet, 1351 ; 

forests, 1355 ; mining, 1355 
Karatchaevo-Ingeshutia (U . S. S. R. ), 
Auton. Region, 1245 
Karauli (India), state, 170 
Karbala (Iraq), 1016 


KEG 

Karelia (Russia), autonomous Re- 
public, 1245, 1247 
Karen race (Siam), 1291 
Karenni States (Burma), 166 
Karikal (French India), 886 ; port, 
886 

Karkar Island (New Guinea), 422 
Karljohansvaern (Norway), fort, 1163 
Karlovac (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1280 
Karlskrona (Sweden), 1320 
Karlsmhe (Baden), 957 ; town, 938, 
968; schools, 968 
Karlstad (Sweden), 1320 
Karnaba (Turkey), 894 
Karonga (Nyasaland), 207 
Kars (Turkey), vilayet, 1360, 1361 
Kasai (Belgian Congo), 689 
Kasanga (Tanganyika), 266 
Kashin (Persia), 1186 
Kashgar (Chinese Turkestan), 764 
Kashgaria (Chinese Turkestan), 754 
Kashmir, area, &c., 118, 167 

— government, 167 

— religion, 122, 167 

Kassala (A.-E. Sudan), 260, 262 
Kastamuni (Turkey), vilayet, 1 351 
Kastav (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1280 
Kataghan - Badaklishan (Afghan- 
istan), 643 

Katakskaia (U.S.S.R.), Auton. Re- 
public, 1245 

Katanga (Belgian Congo), 690, 691 
Kathiawar (India), 165, 171 
Katmandu (Nepal), 1121 
Katoomba (New South Wales), 357 
Katowice (Poland), 1208, 1213 
Kauai Island (Ha'waii), 618 
Kaulun, eee Kowloon 
Kaunas, see Kovno 
Kavalla, see Cavalla 
Kavieng (New Guinea), 424 
Kawasaki (Japan), 1060; naval yard, 
1064 

Kaya (Upper Yolta), 926 
Kay an race (Sarawak), 99 
Kayes (Fr. W. Africa), 921, 924 
Kazakistan (U.S.S.R.), 1264, 1265 
Kazakskaia (U.S.S.R.), Auton. Rep., 
1247 

Kazan (Russia), 1247, 1248; univ., 
1250 

Kazvln (Persia), 1186 
Kecskemet (Hungary), 1008 
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KED 

Kedah (Malaya), 182, 1289 

— ruler, 183 

Keeling Islands (Malay), 176 
Keene (N.H.), 554 
Keewatin district (N.-W. Territory), 
317 

Keighley, population, 14 
Keijo-fu (Korea), 1073 
Kelantan (Malay), 181, 182, 1289 

— ruler, 182 

Kemal Pasha, Mustafa (President, 
Turkey), 1348 

Kona (Egypt), 824 ; town, 825 
Kenitra (Morocco), port, 1117 
Kenmore (Ohio), 572 
Kenosha (Wisconsin), 611 
Kentucky, 440, 522 sgg 

— agriculture, 460, 524 

— area and pop. , 439, 457, 523 

— books of reference, 526 

— cities, 523 

— coal, 524 

— communications, 525 

— constitution and government, 522 

— crime, 624 

— defence, 524 

— education, 528 

— farms, 624 

— finance, 524 

— live stock, 624 

— manufactures, 625 
mining, 524 

— petroleum, 624 

— production and industry, 460, 

524 

— railways, 526 

— religion, 523 

— representation, 435, 622 

— tobacco, 460, 524 

— universities, 524 

— wheat, 624 

— wool, 524 

Kenya Colony & Protectorate (British 
East Africa), 193 sgg, 200 

— agriculture, 195 ^ 

— area and population, 194 

— books of reference, 203 

— commerce, 195, 196 

— communications, 196, 197 

— education, 195 

— finance, 195 

— forests, 195 

— government, 194 


KHO * 

Kenya Colony & Protef^torate (British 
East Africa), Governor, 194, 
197 

— imports and exports, 195, 196 

— justice, 195 

— minerals, 195 

— missions, 195 

— money, 197 

— posts and telegraphs, 197 

— production, 195 

— provinces, 194 

— railways, 196, 197 

— religion, 195 
Kenyah race (Sarawak), 99 
Keokuk (Iowa), 518 

Kerak, Emirate, see Transjordan 
Kerassund (Turkey) vilayet, 1351 
Ker^4ien Island (French), 917 
Kerio Province (Kenya), 194 
Kerki (Turkmenistan), 1265 
Kerkrade (Netherlands), 1127 
Kerkyra, see Corfu 
Kermadec Islands (N.Z.), 414 
Kerman (Persia), 1186, 1189 
Kermanshah (Persia), port, 1186, 
1188, 1190 

Kerrong (Tibet), 1121 
Keshan (Turkey) lignite, 1355 
Kesteven (Lincolnshire), 13 
Keta (Gold Coast), 254 
Ketchikan (Alaska), 615 
Kewanee (111.), 513 
Key West (Florida), 506, 507 

— naval station, 456 
Kgatella, Bakhatla chief, 215 
Khaibar (Arabia), 652 
KbaibarPass (Afghanistan), 643, 645 
Khairpur, state (India), 165 
Khamu race (Siam), 1291 

Kharj (Nejd), 653 

Kharkov (Ukraine) town, 1247, 1248 
Kharput (Turkey), vilayet, 1351 
Khartum, 260, 261 ; college, 260 
Khelat, see Kaldt 

Khengaqi Savai Bahadur, ruler 
(Cutch), 171 

Kherson (U.S.S.R.), 1248 
Khetran, see Barkhdn tahsil 
Khirghiz race, 754 
Khismayu (Ital. Somaliland), 1046 
Khiva (Russian Central Asia), 1264, 
! 1266 
I Rhone (Laos), 892 
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• KHO 

Ehomb (S.-W»Afr.), 268 
Khoresm (Uzbekistan), 1266 
Khotan (Sin-Kiang), 754 
Khurasan or Khorassan (Persia), 
1188, 1189 

Khurd Kabul pass (Afghan ), 644 
Khurma (Arabia), oasis, 652, 658 
Khuyistan (Persia), port, 1188 
Khyber (India), 169 
— pass, 643, 645 
Kiakhta (Mongolia), 755 
Kiangnan dockyard (China), 743 
Kiangsi (.China), 735, 736 
Kiangsn (China), province, 735, 736 
Kiaochow Bay (China), 736 
Kidal (French Sudan), wireless 
station, 924 

Kiel (Prussia), 938, 971; forts de- 
stroyed, 945 ; univ., 941 

— Canal, shipping, 951 

Kielce ( Poland ),prov., 1208 ; tn.,1208 
Kieta (New Guinea), 424 
Kiev (U.S.S.R.)124S 
Kigezi (Uganda), 197 
Kikuyu Province (Kenya), 194 
Kilinailau Is (Solomon la.), 424 
Kilindini (Kenya), 194 
Killis (Turkey), 894 
Kilmarnock, population, 17 
Kilwa (Tanganyika), 267 
Kimberley (S. Africa), 225, 238 
Kinchow (Manchuria), 1077 
Kindia (French Guinea), 921 
King George’s 1. (French Oceania), 
933 

King Karl’s Land (SpitsbeTgen),1170 
Kingston (Canada), Royal Military 
College, 282, 309 : university. 
309 

Kingston (Jamaica), 330 

— (New York), 562 
Kingston -on-^ar, college, 22 
Kingston-upon-Hull, 14 
Kingstown (St. Yincent), 838 

King 'William’s Town (Cape Colony), 
238 

Kinshasa (Belgian Congo), 690, see 
Leopoldville 

Kionga Triangle (Port. E. Af.), 1226 
Blioto (Japan) see Kyoto 
Kipini (Kenya), 194 
Kirghis Republic (U.SS.R.), 1245, 
1247, 1264, 1265 


KOP 

Kirin (Manchuria), 752 
Kirkcaldy, population, 17 
Kirk ilissa (Turkey), vilayet, 1351 
Kirkuk (Meso}»otainia), 1016, 1017 
Kir Shehr (Turkey), vilayet, 1351 
Kirin (China), 736 ; tu. 736 
Kishangarh (India), 170 
Kismayu (Ital. Somaliland), 1046 
Kispest (Hungary), 1008 
Kissidougou (French Guinea), 921 
Kisumu (Kenya), 194, 195 
Kiswahili, see Swahili 
Kiukiang (China), port, 737 
Kiungchow (China), port, 737 
Kiushiii Island (Japan), 1067, 1058; 
tunnel, 1070 

Kivu (Belgian Congo), 690, 691 
Kjobenhavn, see Co]>enhagcn 
Klagenfurt (Austria), 671 
Klaipeda (Litliuania), 1093 
Klipkaffirs (S.-W. Afr.), 269 
Knossos (Crete), 984 
Knoxville (Tennessee), 444, 592 
Kobe (Japan), 1059 
K5chi (Jajian), 1059 
Kodja-Eii (Turkey), vilayet, 1351 
Koekelberg (Brussels), 681 
Koloridua (Gold Coast), 254 
Kofu (Japan), 1069 
Koh-Khan (Siam), wireless station, 
1294 

Koil (India), 121 

Kokand (Uzbekistan), 1248, 1266 
Kokomo (In-liana), 516 
Kokura (Japan), 1060 
Kolhapur (India), 165 ; town, 121 
Koln, see Cologne 
Kolomyja (Poland), 1208 
Kolozsvar (Rumania) univ., 1237 
Komi (U.S.S.R.), auton. region, 
1245 

Kompong-Oham (Cambodia), 890 
Konakry, see Conakry 
Kongmoon (China), port, 787 
Kongolo (B. Congo), 693 
Konia (Turk^^y), vilayet, 1361, 1365 

— town, 1351 ; mines, 1355 
Kbnigsberg (Pruss.), 938, 971 ; port, 

951 

— university, 941 

Konstanz (Baden), 967 ; town, 958 
Kootenays (British Columbia), 300 
Kopparberg (Sweden), prov., 1319 
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KOR 

Korat (Siam), 1293 
Kordofan (A.-E. Sudan) cotton, 262; 
gum forests, 262 

Korea (Chosen), l057, 1058, 1069, 

1072 sqq 

— agricultuie, 1074 

— area and population, 1058, 1059, 

1073 

— banks, 3075 

— books of reference, 1081 

— Chinese in, 1073 

— coal, 1074 

— commerce, 1074, 1076 

— consular representatives, 1076 

— currency, 1075 

— education, 1073 

— factories, 1074 

— finance, 1074 

— fruit, 1074 

— gold, 1074 

— government, 1067, 1072 

— Governor-General, 1073 

— Japanese in, 1073 

— language, 1073 

— live stock, 1074 

— mining, 1074 

— money, 1075 

— newspapers, 1073 

— ports, 753, 1074 

— postal statistics, 1075 

— production, 1074 

— railways, 753, 1075 

— religion, 1073 

— rice, 1074 

— shipping, 1076 

— tobacco, 1074 

— towns, 1073 

— treaties, 1068 
Korhogo (Ivory Coast), 922 
Korytza (Albania), 648 

Kosice (Czechoslovakia), 780, 781 
Koskroma (U.S.S.R.)> 1248 
Kosseir, El (Kgypt), port, 833 
Kosta (Sweden), glass, 1326 
Kosti (Anghi-Egyptian Sudan), 260 
Kostroma (Russia), univ., 1250 
Kota Bharu (Kelantau), 182 
Kota-Kota (Nyasaland), 207, 208 
Kotei (Emperor) of Japan, 1055 
Kotka (Finland), 845 
Kotonu (Dahomey), 923 
Koudougo (Upper Volta), 925 
Konlikoro (F. W. Africa), 924 


KUM • 

Konmbia (French Guinea), 921 
Konroussa (French Guinea), 921 
Kovno (or Kaunas) (Lithuania), 1092 
— • town, 1093 ; univ., 1093 
Koweit, Sultanate (Arabia), 651, 656 
Kowloon (China), 109 
Kozani (Greece), 983 ; town, 983 
Kozlov (U.S.S.R.), 1248 
Kpwesi race ( Liberia), 1087 
Kiabinburi (Siam), 1293 
Kragujevac (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 
1280 

Krakow or Cracow (Folaud), 1208 ; 
fort, 1212 ; military district, 
1212; town, 1208, 1210, 

1213 : university, 1210 
Krasnodar (U.S.S.R.), 1248 
Krasnoyarsk (U.S.S.R.), 1248 
Krai (Siam), port, 1288 
Krefeld ( Prussia), 938 
Kremenchug (U.S.S.R.), 1248 
Krian irrigation (Perak), 179 
Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur (My- 
sore), ruler, 169 

Kristiania (Norway), 1160; see Oslo 
Kristiansand (Norway), 1160 
— fort, 1163 

Kristianstad (Sweden), 1318; town, 
1320 

Kristiansund (Norway), 1160 
Kristinehamn (Sweden), 1320 
Kik Is (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1280 
Krnov (Czechoslovakia), 780 
Krolewska Hut a (Poland), 1208 
Kronobeig (Sweden), province, 1318 
Kronstadt (Russia) dockyard, 1264 
Km tribes (Liberia), 1087 
Krugersdorp (South Africa), 225, 243 
Krung Deb (Siam), 1289 
Krutown (Liberia), 1087 
Ksach-Kandal (Cambodia), 890 
Ktema (Cypius), 106 
Kuala Krai (Kelantan), 182 
Kuala Lumpur (Malaya), 176, 179 
Kuala Prai (Malaya), 176 
Kuala Trengganu (Malaya), 183 
Kuang Chau- Wan (China), French 
lease of, 737, 887, 892 
Kuching (Sarawak), 99, 176 
Kuei-yang (China), 736 
Kuelin (China), 785 
Kulja (Ch. Turkestan), province, 754 
Kum (Persia), 1186 
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Xuinainoto (Jawan), 1059 
Kumasi or Coomas&ie (Asitanti), 256 
Kumbakonam (India), 121 
Kunar (Afghanistan), 644 
Knnsan (Korea), port, 1074 
Kuopio (Finland) govt., 845; town, 
845 

Kurd race (Persia), 1186 

(Tui-key), 1351 

KmA (Japan), 1059 ; armament wks., 
1064 ; naval stn., 1064 
Kuresaare (Estonia), 840 
Knria Island (Pacific), 419 
Kuria Muria Is. (Arabia), 95 
Kurile Islands (Japan), 1057, 1058 
Kuring Kuru (S W, Afr.), 268 
Kurram (India), 169 
Kurri Knrri (N.S.AV.), 357 
Kursk (TJ.S.S.R.), 1248 
Kurume (Japan), 1059 
Kfirun (Formosa), 1076 
Kurzeme (Latvia), 1082 
Kushalgarh (India), 170 
Kustendil (Bulgaria), 716,720 ; town, 
717 

Kustrin (Gerniany) fort, 945 
Kut (Iraq), 1016 

Kutahia (Turkey), vilayet, 1351 ; 
mining, 1355 

Kuwait, Sultanate of, 651, 656 ; 
population, 656 ; Sultan, 656 

— conference of, 652 

Kwang Chau Wan (Fr. China), 737, 
887, 892 

Kwangehengtze or Ch’ang-cliun 
(Manchuria), 737, 752 
Kwango (Belgian Congo), 686 
Kwangsi (China), province, 735, 736 
Kwangtung (China), 735, 736 

— (Japanese), 737, 1077 
Kweichow (China), province, 736 
Kyoto (Japan), 1059 ; univ., 1060 
Kyrenia (Cyprus), 106 

Kyushu University (Japan), 1060 
Kzyl-Ozda (Kazakskaia, U.S.S.E.), 
1247 

JjAATsiei (Estonia), 840 
La Asuncion (Venezuela), 1869 
Labasa (Fiji), wireless station, 417 
Labe (Fr. Guinea), 921 
Labrador {see Newfoundland and 
Labrador), 323 


LAK 

Labrador, books of reference, 327 
Labuan, 98, 171, 173, 174, 176, 177 

— area & population, 177 

— revenue, 177 

— shipping & trade, 177 

— wireless station, 98 
Labyrinth Islands (Andamans), 145 
Laccadive Is. (Indian Ocean), 159, 160 
Lac du Bonnet (Canada), air stn., 283 
La Ceiba (Honduras), 1002 

La Chaux-de-Fonds (Switzerland), 
1337 

Lackawanna (New York), 662 
La Gondaniine (Monaco), 1108 
Laconia (Greece), 983 
Laconia (N. H.), 564 
Lacrosse (Wisconsin), 611 
Ladario de Matto Grosso (Brazil), 
arsenal, 708 

La Digue Is. (Seychelles), 211 
La Dorada (Oolom.), 764 
Ladrone or Marianne Is. (Pacific), 422, 
1078 

Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 23 
La Espei-anza (Honduras), 1002 
Lafayette (Indiana), 516 
Lafayette College (Penn.), 581 
Laglimdn Hills (Afghanistan), 644 
Lagos {W. Africa), 248, 251 

— wireless station, 251 

La Guaira (Venez.), wireless station, 
1373 

Lahadu (Somaliland), 212 
Lahej (Arabia), 95 
Lahore (India), 121, 161, 169 
Lahr (Baden), 958 
Lake Balaton (Hungary), 1012 
Lake Bermudez (V enez. ), asphalt, 1371 
Lake Copais (Greece), 987 
Lake Hjalmaren (Sweden), 1319 
Lake Izabal (Guatemala), 994 
Lake Leopold II. disk (R. Congo), 689 
Lake Malaren (Sweden), 1319 
Lake Poopo (Bolivia) salt at, 699 
Lake Vanem (Sweden), 1319 
Lake Vattem (Sweden), 1319 
Lakewood (Ohio), 572 
La Liberdad (Peru), 1197, 1201 
La Linea (Spain), 1300 
Lamaism, in Mongolia, 765 
Lamaism, in Tibet, 753 
Lambayeque (Peru), dept, 1197 
Lamia (Greece), 983 
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LAM 

La Mosquitia (Honduras), 1002 
Lampongs Is. (off Sumatra), 1141 
I^mu Is. (Kenya), 194 
Lanai Island (Hawaii), 618 
Ijanao prov. (Philippines), 625 
Lancaster, population* 15 

— Duchy of, 4 

— (Pennsylvania), 581 
Lan-chow (China), 735 
Landos (France), dept , 858 
Landshut (Bavaria), 960 
Landskrona (Sweden), 1320 
Lango (Uganda), 197 
Lansing (Michigan), 538 
Lan-tao Island (Hong Kong), 109 
Lao race (Siam), 1291 

Laoag (Lanag) (Philippines), 626 
Laos Territory (Fr.), 885, 887, 892, 
1288 

— area and population, 885, 892 

— books of reference, 892, 893 

— government, 887, 892 

— products, 887, 892 

La Palma (Panama), 1173 
La Pampa (Argentina), 659 
La Paz (Bolivia), 697 ; town, 697 ; 
university, 697 

— (Mexico), 1100 

La Plata (Argentina), 658, 659 ; 

courts, 660 ; university, 660 
Lappland (Swedish), iron, 1326 
Laps, Norway, 1159 

— Sweden, 1319 

Lara (Venezuela), state, 1369 
Larache (Mor.), 1111, 1117, 1118 
Laramie (Wyoming), 613 
La Rioja (Arg.), prov., 659, 664; 
town, 659 

Larissa (Greece), 983 ; town, 983 
Larnaca (Cyprus), 106 
La Rochelle (France), port, 877 
La Romana (Dominican Repub.), 
port, 813 

Larvik (Norway), 1160 

Las Bela (Baluchistan), 148, 164 

— Jam of, 164 

Las Cruces (New Mexico), 560 
Lashkar (India), 121 
T^as Palmas (Canary Is.), 1300 
Lassithi (Greece), 983 
Lasta (Abyssinia), 637 
Las Tablas (Panama), 1173 
Latacunga (Ecuador), 815 


LAV 

Latakia (Syria), 894 ;j4:obacco,’'896 ; 
town, 890 

Lateran, the (Rome), 1230 
Latgale (Latvia), 1082 
Latin Monetary Union, 836, 990 
Latium {see also Rome), 1025 
Latter-Day Saints Univ. (Utah), 597 
Latvia, 839, 1081 sqq, 1245 

— agriculture, 1083, 1084 

— area and population, 1082 

— banks, 1085 

— books of reference, 1086 

— boundaries, 839, 1082, 1092 

— commerce, 1084, 1085 

— constitution & govt., 10S2 

— defence, 1083 

— diplomatic representatives, 1036 

— divisions, 1082 

— education, 1083 

— ethnic elements, 1082, 1083 

— finance, 1083 

— flax, 1084 

— imports and exports, 1084, 1085 

— live stock, 1084 

— manufactures, 1084 

— ministries, 1082 

— money, banking, currency, 1086 

— political parties, 1082 

— ports, 1084 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 1085 

— President, 1082 

— production and industry, 1083, 

1084 

— railways, 1085 

— religion, 1083 

— representation, 1082 

— Saeima, 1082 

— shipping, 1085 

— State Control, 1082 

— timber, 1084 

— towns, 1082 

— university, 1083 

Launceston (Tasmania), 393 ; port, 
395 

Lanrium (Greece), mines, 987 
Lausanne (Switz.), 1337 

— Treaty of, 982, 1349, 1350 

— university, 1339 
Lautoka (Fiji), 417 

Laval University (Canada), 313 
La Vega (Dominican RepubO, prov., 
809 ; town, 810 
Lavongai Is. (Pacific), 423 
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LAW 

Lawa (India), ^70 
Lawas (Saravralv), 99 
Lawra (Gold Coast), 266 
Lawrence (Kans.), 521 

— (Massachusetts), 444, 584 
Lazistan (Turliey), vilaj^et, 1351 
Lead (South Dakota), 589 
Lealui (Northern Rhodesia), 220 
Leavenworth (Kansas), 521 
Lebanon (Pa ), 581 

Lebanon, Great (Syria), 894 ; mines, 
895, 8P6 

Lecce (Italy), 1025 ; town, 1027 
Leeds, pop!. 16 ; university, 22, 23 
Leeuwarden (Netherlands), 1127 
Leeward Islands (British), 327, 332 
sqq 

— administration, 383, 834, 335 

— area and population, 333, 334, 335 

— books of reference, 339 

— commerce, 333, 334, 335 

— education, 333, 3H4 

— finance, 333, 334, 335 

— production, 333, 334, 335 

— shipping, 334 

Leeward Islands (Fr. Pacific), 983 
Lega'^pi (P. L). 626 
Leghorn, ^ee Livorno 
Le Hdvre (France), 861 ; trade, 877 
Leicester, population, 16 
Leiden (Netherlands), 1127; univ., 
1128 

Leigh, population, 15 
Leinster province, 80 

— area and population, 80 

— religion, 81 
Leipzig (Saxony), 974 

— town, 938, 976 

— university, 941, 975 
Leiria (Portugal), district, 1218 
Lek race (Persia), 1186 

Leland Stanford Jr. Univ, (Cal.), 492 
Le Locle (Switz.), 1337 
Le Maire Is. (New Guinea), 423 
Le Mans (France), 861 
Lemberg or Lwow (Poland), 1206, 
1208 

— archbishopric, 1209 

— county, 1208 

— eou^ 1210 

— military district, 1212 

— university, 1210 
Lemnos (Greece), 983 


LIB 

Leninakhan (Armenia), 1269 
Leningrad (Russia), 1248 ; univ., 
1250 

Lenin&k (Turcoman Rep.), 1247 
Lennoxville Univ. (Canada), 313 
Leominster (Mass.), 534 
Leon (Ecuador), province, 815 

— (Mexico), 1101 

— (Nicaragua), 1153 ; univ., 1163 

— (S[)ain), proviuce, 1300, 1807 
Leopold IL, Lake(Be]g. Congo), 689 
Leopoldville (Belg. Congo), 689, 690 

693 

Lepcha race (Sikkim), 170 
Leribe district (Basutoland), 214 
Ldrida (Spain), province, 1300; town, 
1300 

Lero (iEgean), 1061 
Lesbos (Greece), 983 
Les Saintes (French W. Indies), 928 
Lesser Antilles, 928 
Lethbridge (Canada), 297 
Levalloia-Perret (France), 861 
Levrier Bay (Mauritania), 925 
Levuka (Fiji), 417 
Lewiston (Maine), 628 
Lexington (Kentucky), 523 
Leyte Is (P. I.), 626 
Lhasa (Tibet), 736, 763 ; telegraph, 
753 

Liao-tung Peuin., 737, 1058, 1077 
Liao-yang (Manchuria), 762 
Lihau (Latvia), 1082 
Liberdad (Peru), dept., 1197, 1201 
Liberec (Czechoslovakia), 780 
Liberia, 1086 sqq 

— area and population, 1087 

— bank, 1089 

— books of reference, 1089, 1090 

— commerce, 1088, 10^^9 

— communications, 1089 

— constitution & government, 1086, 

1087 

— counties, 1087 

— currency, 1089 

— defence, 1088 

— diplomatic representatives, 1089 

— education, 1087 

— finance, 1088 

— imports and exports, 1088, 1089 

— mining, 1088 

— missions, 1087 

— money, weights, measures, 1089 
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LIB 

Liberia, ports, 1087, 1089 

— President, 1087 

— production, 1088 

— religion, 1087 

— river navigation, 1089 

— towns, 1087 

— wireless stations, 1089 
Liberia (Costa Rica), 768 
Liberian Jene (Liberia), 1087 
Libia Italiana, 1047 sqq 

— area and population, 1047, 1048, 

1049, 1050 

— banking, 1049, 1050 

— books of reference, 1054, 1055 

— caravans, 1049, 1050 

— commerce, 1049, 1050 

— defence, 1035, 1048, 1050 

— finance, 1048, 1050 

— fishing, 1049, 1050 

— frontier agreement, 1047 

— government, 1047 

— justice, 1048, 1050 

— postal statistics, 1049, 1050 

— production and industry, 1048, 

1050 

— railways, 1049, 1050 

— sponge fishery, 1049, 1050 
Libreville (Fr. Congo), 909, 910 
Libyan Desert (Egypt), 823, 919 
Lichtenau (Danzig), 787 
Lidcombe (New South Wales), 357 
Lidingb (Sweden!, 1320 
Liechtenstein, 1090 

— Customs Treaty, 1090 

Li4ge (Belg.), 680 ; town, 681 ; 

university, 681 
Liegnitz (Prussia), 939 
Liepaja (Latvia), 1082, 1084 
Lierre (Belgium), 681 
Liessau (Danzig), 787 
Lifou Island (French Pacific), 932 
Liguria (Italy), 1024, 1037 
Lihou Island. 18 
Likoma (Nyasaland), 207 
Lille (France), 860 ; univ., 864 
Lillooet (British Columbia), 300 
Lima (Ohio), 572 

— (Peru), 11 97 ; tn., 1197, 1200 

— univ., 1199 
Limasol (Cyprus), 106 
Limbang (Sarawak), 99 
Limbe (Nyasaland), 207 
Limbouxg (Belgium), province, 680 


LIT ^ 

Limburg (Netherlands^* 1126, 1134 ; 
coal, 1134 

Limerick, 80 ; county borough, 79, 
80 ; port, 88 
Limoges (France), 861 
Limon (Costa Rica), 767 

— port, 770 

— town, 768 

— wii*eless station, 770 
Linares (Chile), province, 725 

— (Spain), 1300 
Lincoln, population, 15 

— (Nebraska), 550 
Lindi (Tan^nyika), 267 
Lindsey (Lines.), 13 
Linea, La (Spain), 1300 
Lingah (Persia), port, 1192 
Linkoping ( Sweden), 1320 
Linz (Austria), 671 
Lippe, 936, 966 

— area and population, 936, 966 

— government, 966 
Lipso (.^gean), 1051 

Lisbon (Portugal), 1218 ; town, 1219 ; 
univ., 1220 

Lismore (New South Wales), 357 
Lith (Hejaz), port, 654 
Lithgow (New South Wales), 357 
Lithuania, 1091 937, 1245 

— agriculture, 1093, 1094 

— area and population, 1092, 1093 

— banking and credit, 1094, 1095 

— books of reference, 1095 

— boundaries, 1092 

— Cabinet, 1091 

— commerce, 1094 

— communications, 1094 

— constitution & government, 1091, 

1092 

— crops, 1094 

— currency, 1094 
-- debt, 1093 

— defence, 1093 

— Diet, 1091, 1092 

— diplomatic representatives, 1095 

— districts, 1092 

— education, 1093 

— finance, 1093 

— imports and exports, 1094 

— live stock, 1094 

— local government, 1 092 

— political parties, 1092 

— President, 1091, 1092 
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*■ LIT 

Lithnania, p]*>(luetioa and indnstry, 
1093, 1094 

— railways, 1094 

— religion, 1093 

' — representation, 1091, 1092 

— river navigation, 3091 

— roads, 1094 

— Seimas, 1091 

— towns, 1093 

— university, 1093 
Little Aden, 94 

Little Andaman Is., 145 
IJttle Cayman Is., 332 
Little Elobey(Sp, Af.), 1313, 1314 
Little Falls (New York), 562 
Little Rock (Arkansas), 444, 489 
Litui Is. (New Guinea), 424 
Liu- Kin Islands, see Riukiu Islands 
Liu-Knng Island fWeiliaiwei), 184 
Liverpool, population, 15 ; univer- 
sity, 22, 23 
— ■ (N.S.W.), 357 
Livingston (Guatemala), port, 995 
Livingstone (Rhodesia), 220 
Livonia (Latvia), 1081, 1082, 1083 
Livorno (Leghorn) (Italy), 1025 

— port, 1041 ; town, 1027 
Ljubija (Bosnia), iron, 1284 
Ljubliana (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 

1280 ; university, 1281 
Llanquihu4 (Chile), prov., 725, 729 
Loanda (Angola), dist., 1226 ; town, 
1226 

Loango (French Congo), 910 
Lobos Is. (Mexico), wireless station, 
1106 

Lobos de Afuera (Peru), guano, 1201 
Lockport (New York), 562 
Lode, Le (Switzerland), 1337 
Lodz (Poland), 1208; military dist., 
1212 ; town, 1208, 1213 
Loetzen (Germany), fort, 946 
Logan (Utah), agricultural college, 
598 

Logansport (Indiana), 516 
Logroho (Spain), province, 1300 
Loharu (India), state, 169 
Loikaw (Burma), 166 
Loir-et-Cher (France), dept., 858 
Loire (France), dept., 858 

— Hante (France), dept., 858 

— Inf6rieure (France), dept., 858 
Loiret (France), dept., 858 


LOU 

I Loja (Ecuador), 815 ; town, 815 ; 

wireless station, 819 
I Lokoja (Nigeria), 249 
I Lomami (Belgian Congo), 690 
! Lomas de Zamora (Arg.), 659 
I Lombardy, 1024, 1038 
1 Lombok (Dutch East Indies), 1141 
I Lome (Togo), 926 

j Lomond (Newfoundland), paper 
I mills, 325 

London, population of, 16 

— boroughs, 10 

— City, area and population, 10, 16 
Corporation of, 10 

— County of, 9 

Council, 9 

finance, 39 

— District command, 40 

— government, 9 

— registration area and pop., 16 

— university, 22, 23 
Ijondon(Ont.), 278, 309 ; uuivorsityj 

309 

Londonderry, county and county 
borough, 66, 67 
Long Beach (California), 491 
Long Island (Bahamas), 327 

(New (Guinea), 423 

Longyearbyen (Spitsbergen), 1170 

Lonneker (Netherlands), 1127 

Lopevi (New Hebrides), 421 

Lorain (Ohio), 572 

Loralai (Baluchistan), 147, 148 

Lorca (Spain), 1300 

Lord Howe Island (N.S.W.), 356,364 

Lord Howe Islands, 420 

Lorengau (Pacifi.c), 424 

Loreto (Peru), dept., 1197 

Lorient (France), fort, 869 ; port, 872 

Ldrrach (Baden), 968 

Los Andes (Argentina), 659 

(Venezuela), univ., 1370 

Los Angeles (Califomia), 444, 491 ; 
customs district, 473 ; port, 
494 ; univ,, 492 

Los Islands (W est Africa), 257, 919 
Los Rios (Ecuador), prov., 815 
Los Santos (Panama), 1173 
Lot (France), dept., 858 
Lot-et-Garonne (France), dept. , 868 
Louis II., Prince (Monaco), 1107 
Louisiade Is. (Papua), 398 ; gold, 
399 
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LOU 

Louisiana, 440, 625 sqq^ 

— agricultiu’e, 469, 460, 526, 527 

— area and population, 440, 457 

— books of reference, 527 

— cities, 626 

— commerce, 627 

— communications, 627 

— const, and govern , 525 
— ' cotton, 460, 627 

— defence, 456, 526 

— education, 526 

— farms, 526 

— finance, 626 

— fisheries, 527 

— imports and exports, 527 

— live stock, 527 

— manufactures, 527 

— mining, 527 

— naval station, 465 

— port, 473, 527 

— production and industry, 459, 460, 

526, 527 

— public lands, 457 

— railways, 527 
~ religion, 526 

— representation, 435, 525 

— rice, 627 

— river transport, 527 

— universities, 526 
Louisville (Kentucky), 444, 523 
Louren 90 Marques (Portuguese East 

Africa), 1227 ; port, 1227 ; 
town, 1227, 1228 

Louvain (Belgium), 681 ; univ., 681 
Lowell (Massachusetts), 444, 534 
Lower Con^o (Belgian Congo), 689 
Lower Silesia (Prussia), 970 
Lower Uele (Belgian Congo), 689 
Lowestoft, 15 

Loyalty Islands (French Pacific), 932 
Lozere (France), dept., 868 
Luang-Prabang (Laos State), 892, 
1288 

Luapula, Upper (Belg. Congo), 690 
Luheck, 936, 966, 967 

— area and poi>ulation, 936, 966 

— port, 961 

Liiheck, town, 938, 961, 966 
Liibeck (Oldenburg), 968 
Lublin (Poland), 1208 

— courts, 1210 

— military district, 1212 

— town, 1208 


LUX ’ 

Lublin (Poland), univi^ 1210 
Lucca (Italy), 1025 ; town, 1027 
Lucerne (Switzerland), 1334, 1336 

— town, 1337 

Lnchn Is. (Japan), 1057 
Lucknow (India), 121, 163 ; univ., 
123, 163 

Luderitz (S.'W. Africa), 271 
Ludwigsbnrg (Wui'ttemberg), 980 
Ludwigsbafen (Bavaria), 939, 960 
Lugano (Switzerland), 1337 
Lngb (Ital. Somaliland), 1046 
Lugo (Spain), province, 1300 ; town, 
1300 

Lubaiya (Yemen), 654 
Lukiko (assembly) (Uganda), 198 
LnleS, (Sweden), 1320 
Lulonga (Belgian Congo), 689 
Lnlua (Belgian Congo), 690 
Lund (Sweden), 1320 ; univ., 1321 
Lunda (Angola), 1226 
Liindu (Sarawak), 99 
Lungebingtsun (China), 737 
Lungebow (China), port, 737 
Lungkow (China), 737 
Luque (Paraguay), 1181 
Lur race (Persia), 1186 
Lusaka (N. Rhodesia), 220 
Lusambo (B. Congo), 690 
Luton, population, 15 
Lutsin (Latvia), 1082 
Luxembourg (Belg.), 680 
Luxemburg (Gd. Duchy), 1095 sg'j 

— agriculture, 1097 

— area and population, 1097 

— books of reference, 1098 

— capital, 1097 

— Chamber of Deputies, 1096 

— communications, 1098 

— constitution and government, 

1096, 1097 

— Council of State, 1096 

— currency, 1098 

— defence, 1097 

— diplomatic representatives, 1098 

— economic union with Belgium, 

685, 1097 

— education, 1097 

— finance, 1097 

— Grand Duchess, 1096, 1096 

— live stock, 1097 

— mining, 1097' 

— political parties, 1096 
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<■ LUX 

Luxemburg (€^d. Duchy), posts, tele- 
graphs, and telephones, 1098 

— production and industry, 1097 

— railways, 1098 

— referendum, 1096, 1097 

— religion, 1097 

— towns, 1097 

Luzern (Switzerland), 1334, 1336 

— town, 1337 

Luzon Island (Philippines), 625 
Lwow (Poland), see Lemberg 
Lydda (Palestine), 186 
Lynehbarg (Virginia), 603 
Lynn (MassHcliusetts), 444, 534 
Lynx Island (Pacific), 419 
Lyon (France), 860 

— faculties, 864 

— local government, 857 

— population, 860 

— university, 864 

Maak (Hejaz), 664 
McAlester (Okl.), 575 
Macao (Port. (Ihina), 1219, 1224, 
1228 

— area and population, 1228 
Macaulay Island (N.Z.), 414 
Macedonia (Greece), 982 ; rice, 987 
Maceio (Brazil), 705 

Macenta (French Guinea), 921 
Macerata (Italy;, 1025 ; town, 1027 

— university, 1030 
McGill Univ, (Canada), 313 
Machala (Ecuador), 815 
McKean Island (Pacific), 419 
McKeesport (Pennsylvania), 581 
Mackenzie (N.-W. Terr.) dist ,317 
McMaster Univ. (Ontario), 309 
McMnrray dist. (Alberta), bitumen, 

299 

Macon (Georgia), 508 
Macquarie Island (Tasmania), 392 
Madagascar, 200, 885, 911 sqq 

— administration, 911, 912 

— agricnltnre, 913 

— area and population, 885, 912 

— banks, 916 

— books of reference, 916 

— canning industry, 914 

— commerce, 914 

— communications, 915 

— consular representatives, 916 

— currency, 916 


MAD 

Madagascar, defence, 913 

— dependencies, 912, 915, 916 

— education, 913 

— finance, 918 

— gold, 914 

— government, 911, 912 

— Governor-General, 911 

— imports and exports, 914 

— justice, 913 

— land tenure, 913 

— live stock, 914 

— minerals, 914 

— ports, 912, 914 

— posts, telegraphs, and telephones, 

915 

— production and industry, 913, 914 

— railways, 915 

— religion, 912, 913 

— representation, 911, 912 

— roads, 915 

— shipping, 914, 915 

— towns, 912 

— tribes, 912 

— wireless stations, 915 
Madang (Kew Guinea), 423 
Madeira (Portugal), 1218, 1219, 1220 
Madina (Arabia), dates, 654; oasis, 

651 ; town, 651, 654 
Madison (Wisconsin), 611 
Madras (India) city, 121, 158, 159 

— port, 139, 159 

— university, 123 
Madras Presidency, 158 sqq 

— agriculture, 132 

— area and population, 118, 122, 132, 

168, 159 

— births and deaths, 120 

— canals, 159 

— commerce, 169 

— communications, 159 

— education, 159 

— finance, 127, 169 

— forests, 131, 132, 169 

— government, 115, 116, 168 
local, 117 

— Governor, 158 

— irrigation, 159 

— justice and crime, 124, 169 

— land revenue, 126, 130, 159 
tenure, 130 

— local government, 117 

— native states, 118, 122, 168 

— newspapers, &c., 124 
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MAD 

Madras Presidency, port, 139 

— production & industry, 159 

— railways, 159 

— religion, 122, 158 

— roads, 159 

— tea, 183 

— university, 123, 158 
Madras States (native), 168 
Madre de Dios (Peru), dept, 1197 
Madrid (Spain), province, 1300 ; 

town, 1300 

— underground railways, 1310 

— university, 1302 

Madura (Dutch East In.), 1140, 1141 

— agriculture, 1144 

Madura (Madras Presidency), 121, 
158 

Maebashi (Japan), 1059 
Maestricht (Netherlands), 1127 
Mafeking ((lape Province), 215 
Mafeteng (Basutoland), 214 
Magallanes (Chile), terr., 725 
Magar race (Nepal), 1121 
Magdalena (Colombia), 760, 762 
Magdeburg (Prussia), 938, 971 
Magnesia (Turkey), vilayet, 1351 
Mahaddei (It. Somaliland), 1046 
Mahaga (Isabel Is.) (Pacific), 424 
Mahalla*el-Kubra (Egypt), 823 
Maharaq (Bahrain Is.), 95, 96 
Maharashtra (Siam), 1289 
Mah4 (French India), 886 ; port, 886 
Mahd Island (Seychelles), 211, 212 
Mahmal (Nejd), 653 
Mahon (Baleares), fort, 1304 
Maiana Island (Pacific), 419 
Maiao Is. (Fr, Oceania), 933 
Maidstone, 15 
Maikop (U.S.S.R.), 1248 
Maimena (Afghan.), 643 
Maine, 439, 527 fiqrq 

— agriculture, 629 

— area and population. 439, 467, 628 

— books of reference, 529, 530 

— cities, 528 

— communications, 629 

— constitution and government, 627 

— customs district, 473 

— defence, 529 

— education, 628 

— farms, 529 

— finance, 629 

— live stock, 629 


MAL ^ 

Maine, manufactures, .^9 

— mining, 529 

— production and industry, 529 

— railways, 529 

— religion, 528 

— representation, 435, 527 

— savings banks, 629 

— shipping, 473 

— university, 528 

— wool, 629 

Maine-et-Loire (France), dept., 858 
Mainland (Spitsbergen), 1170 
Mainz (Hesse), 939, 965 
Maio Is. (Cape Yerdels.), 1225 
Maiquetia (Venez.), wireless station, 
1373 

Maitland (New South Wales), 857 
Maizuru (Japan), sliipyard, 1064 
Majerba (Syria), 896 
Majunga (Madagascar), 912, 914 
Makalle (Abyssinia), 638 
Makassar (Dutch East Indies), 1143 
Makatea Is. (Fr. Oceania), 933 
Makhash-Kala (R.S F.S.R.), 1247 
Makin Island (Pacific), 419 
Makrdn (Baliich.), 148 
Malacca (Straits Settlements), 171, 
172, 173, 174, 176 
Malaga (Spain), 1300 ; town, 1300 
Malaita Island (Pacific), 420 
Malakand (India), 169 
Malanje (Angola) dish, 1226 
Malaren Lake (Sweden), 1319 
Malatia (Turkey) vilayet, 1351 
Malay Archipelago (Portuguese pos- 
sessions in), 1228, 1229 
Malay States, Federated, 172, 177, 
178 

administration, 172, 177, 

178, 1288 

area and pop., 178, 179, 

1289 

books of reference, 183 

commerce, 180 

communications, 180, 181 

crime, 179 

currency, 181 

education, 179 

Federal Council, 178 

finance, 179 

forests, 179 

gold, 180 

HighCommissioner , 1 7 2, 1 7 7 
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MAt 

Malay Stat% Federated, impoits 
aDd exports, ISO 

irrigation, 179 

justice, 179 

minerals, 180 

police, 179 

posts, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, 181 

production, 179, 180 

railways, 180 

roads, 180 

rubber, 179 

savings banks, 181 

aliipping, 180 

tin, 180 

British, 171, 177, 1288, 1289 

French, 1288 

Siamese, 1289 

Unfederated, 181 sqq 

Malden (Massachusetts), 584 
Malden Island (Pacific), 420 
Maidive Islands (Ceylon), 104 
Maldonado (Peru), 1197 

— (Uruguay), 1862; tn,, 1362 
Mdl4 Island (Maldives), 104 
Malekula Is. (ISTew Hebrides), 421 
Malerkotla (India), 169 

Maliki sect (Bahrein), 96 
Malines, see Mechlin 
Malleco (Chile), province, 725 
Malmedy (Belgium), 680, 937 
Malmo (Swed), 1320 
Malmbhua (Sweden), province, 1318 
Malta, 91 sqq 

— agricnlture, 92, 93 

— area and population, 92 

— banks, 98 

— books of reference, 93 

— commerce, 98 

— constitution, 91 

— currency, 93 

— education, 92 

— finance, 92 

— Governor, 91 

— justice, 92 

— lan^ge, 92 

— Legislature, 91 

— live stock, 92 

— ministry, 91 

— naval base, 91 

— postal statistics, 93 

— products, 93 
railway, 93 


MAN 

Malta, shipping, 93 
Maluprey (Cambodia), province, 1288 
Malwa State (India), 166 
Mamou (Pr. Guinea), 921 
Mamuret-ul-Aziz (Turkey), vilayet, 
1351 

Man, see Isle of Man 

Manabi (Ecuador), 815 ; rubber, 817 ; 

wireless station, 819 
Maiiado (Dutch E. Indies), 1141 
Managua (Nic.), 1153; univ., 1153; 

wireless station, 1165 
Manahiki Island (Cook Is.), 413 
Manam Is. (New Guinea), 423 
Manama (Bahrain), 95 
Mananjary (Madagascar), 912 
Manaos (Brazil), 704, 705 ; univ., 
705 

Manche (France), dept., 858 
Manchester, 15 ; univ., 22, 23 

— Ship Canal, 62 
Manchester (N.H.), 444, 564 
Manchuria, 762, 753, 1068 

— agriculture, 744, 752 

— area and population, 736, 752 

— books of reference, 768 
~ coal, 744, 752 

— flour mills, 744, 752 

— government, 737, 752 

— iron, 744, 752 

— manufactures, 744, 752 

— minerals, 744, 762 

— ports, 7 52 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 748, 

763 

— production and industry, 744, 

762 

— railways, 747, 752, 763, 1070 

— soya beans, 744, 752 

— towns, 7 52 

— university, 739 

— wheat, 744, 752 
Mandalay (Burma), 121, 155 
Mandi (India), state, 169 
Mandinga (Panama), port, 1173, 1176 
Mandingo race (Liberia), 1087 
Mangaia Island (Cook Is,), 413 ; 

wii’eless station, 413 
Mangareva Is. (French Oceania), 933 
Mang-Oa (Annam), 889 
Manhattan (N, York), 444, 562 
Manica District (Port. E, Af.), 1227 
1 Maniema (Belgian Congo), 690 
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MAN 

Manikya Barman Bahadur, ruler 
(Tripura), 165 
Manila (Cambodia), 891 
Manila (Philippines), 626 

— mint, 630 

— port, 629 

— university, 627 

Manipur (Assam), state, 118, 122, 
164 ; town, 164 
Manitoba, 275, 277, 302 sqq 

— agriculture, 284, 285, 286, 303 

— area and population, 277, 802, 303 

— births, marriages, deaths, 278, 

303 

— books of reference, 304 

— cities, 303 

— communications, 304 

— constitution and government, 275, 

302 

— crops, 284, 285 

— dairy output, 286 

— education, 280, 303 

— finance, 282, 303 

— fisheries, 803 

— forestry, 287, 303 

— gold, 303 

— Legislative Assembly, 302 

— Lieutenant-Governor, 277, 302 

— live stock, 286 

— manufactures, 303 

— minerals, 288, 303 

— ministry, 302 

— political parties, 302 

— production and industry, 284, 

285, 286, 287, 288, 303 

— railways, 804 

— religion, 279 

— representation, 275, 302 

— telephones, 304 

— university, 303 

— wheat, 284 
Manitowoc ('W'i9.)5 611 
Manizales (Colombia), 760, 761 
Mannheim (Baden), 957 

— town, 938, 958 

Manono Is. (Western Samoa), 425 
Manpur (India), 130, 132 
Mans, Le (Prance), 861 
Mansfield, population, 3 5 

— (Ohio), 572 
Mansfira (Egypt), 823, 825 
Mantova or Mantua (Italy), 1024 

— town, 1027 


MAR ♦ 

Manua Is. (W. Samoa), M25, 632 
Manus Is. (New Guinea), 423 
Manzanillo (Cuba), 773 
MaO (Kanem), 910 
Maoris _(N.Z.), 400, 401, 405 
Maracaibo (Ven.), 1369 
Maracay (Venezuela), 1369 ; wireless 
station, 1373 

Marakei Island (Pacific), 419 
Marakesh (Morocco), 1109, 1111,1112, 
1117, 1118, 1119 

Maramuresh (Rumania), 1236, 1239, 
Maranhao (Brazil), 704, 705 
Marash (Turkey), vilayet, 1351 
Marburg (Germany), university, 941 
Marches (Italy), 1025, 1037 
Mar de la Plata (Argentina), 659 
Mardiu (Turkey), town, 1351 ; 
vilayet, 1351 

Mare Is., navy yard (Cal.), 455, 493 
Mar4 Island (French Pacific), 932 
Margarita I. (Ven. ), pearl fishery 1371 
Margate, population, 15 
Margherita (Ital. Somaliland), 1046 
Marianne Islands (Pacific), 422, 1078 
Marib (Yemen), 655 
Maribor (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1280 
Marie-Galante Is. (Guadeloupe), 928 
Marienburg (Germany), fort de- 
stroyed, 945 

Mariiskaia (IJ.S.S.R.) auton. region, 
1245 

Marinette (Wis.), 611 
Marion (Indiana), 516 
— (Ohio), 572 

Maritza (Bulgaria), coal, 720 
Marlborough (Massachusetts), 534 
Marlborough district (N.Z.), 403 
Marmora (Turkey), borax, 1355 
Marne (France), dept., 858 
Marne Haute- (France), dept., 858 
Maroni (Fr. Guiana), penal settle- 
ment, 929 

Maronite sect (Cyprus), 106 

(Syria), 894 

Marquette (Mich.), 538 
Marquezas Is. (French Pacific), 933 
Marrakesh (Morocco), see Marakesh 
Marsa Matruh (Egypt), port, 833 
Marseille (France), 860 ; faculties, 
864, 865 ; port, 877 
Marshall (Liberia), 1087 
Marshall Is. (Pacific), 422, 427, 1078 
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Marsliantowij4(Iowa), 618 
Martanda Bhairava Tondiman Baha- 
dur, ruler (Pudukkottai), 168 
Alartiguy, fort. (Switzerland), 1341 
Martin Garcia Is. (Argentina), 658 
Martinique, 885 

— area and population, 885, 930 

— books of reference, 931 

— education, 930 

— imports and exports, 980 

— production, 930 

— representation, 885, 930 

— shipping, 930 
Marwar (Jodhpur), 170 
Mary Island (Pacific), 419 
Maryborough (Queensland), 375 
Maryland (Liberia), 1087 
Maryland (B.S.A.), 440 

— agriculture, 460, 531, 532 

— area and population, 440, 457, 

530, 531 

— banks, 532 

— books of reference, 532 

— cities, 631 

— coal, 532 

— communications, 532 

— constitution and government, 530 

— customs district, 473 

— defence, 531 

— education, 531 

— farms, 531 

— finance, 531 

— fisheries, 632 

— Hve stock, 632 

— manufactures, 632 

— mining, 532 

— port, 473, 632 

— production and industry, 460,581, 

682 

— railways, 632 

— religion, 631 

— representation, 435, 530 

— savings banks, 532 

— shipping, 473, 532 

— tobacooj 460, 532 

— university, 531 

— wheat, 531 

Masai races (Africa), 194, 198 

— Province (Kenya), 194 
Masaka (Uganda), 198 

Masaryk, Prof. (Czeehoslov. Pres.), 
779 

Masaya (Nicaragua), 1163, 1164 


MAT 

Masbate Is. (P.I.), 625 
Mascara (Algeria), 899 
Maseru (Basutoland), 214 
Mashonalaud, 217 

Masisea (Peru), wireless station, 1203 

Maskat (Oman), see Muscat 

Mason City (Iowa), 518 

Massa (Italy), town, 1027 

Massa e Carrara (Italy), prov., 1025 

Massachusetts, 439, 532 sqq 

— agriculture, 460, 536 

— area and pop., 439, 457, 638, 534 

— banks, 537 

— births, marriages, deaths, 534 

— books of reference, 537 

— charity, 535 

— cities, 634 

— commerce, 536 

— communications, 537 

— constitution and government, 532, 

533 

— correction, 535 

— crops, 4«i0, 536 

— customs district, 473, 536 

— defence, 536 

— divorce, 534 

— education, 684, 635 

— farms, 636 

— finance, 536, 536 

— immigration, 533 

— imports and exports, 636 

— live stock, 586 

— manufactures, 536 

— mining, 636 

— naval station, 455 

— ports, 473, 536 

— production and industry, 460, 636 

— railways, 537 

— religion, 634 

— representation, 435, 533 

— savings banks, 537 

— shipping, 473, 636 

— tobacco, 460, 536 

— universities, 634, 586 

— wool, 636 

Massawah (Eritrea), 1044, 1045 
Massillon (Ohio), 572 
Mastanly (Bulgaria), 716 
Matabeleland, 217 
Matadi (Belgian Congo), 693 
Matagalpa (Nicaragua), 1153 
Matanzas (Cuba), 773 
Matapa (Nicaragua), 1163 
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MAT 

Matera (Italy), 1026 
Mateur (Tunis), 906 
Mathibe, Batawana chief, 215 
Matrah (Oman), 655 
Matsumoto (Japan), 1059 
Matsuyama (Japan), 1059 
Matto Grosso (Brazil), 704, 705 

— diamonds, 70S 
Mattoon(Ill.), 613 
Matu (Sarawak), 99 
Maturin (Venezuela), 1369 
Maui Island (Hawaii), 618 
Mauke Island (Parry Island), 413 
Maule (Chile), province, 725 
Mauritania (F.W.A.), 885, 918, 925 

— area and population, 885, 918, 925 

— budget, 926 

' — districts, 925 

— post offices, 916 
Mauritius, 204 

— area and population, 205 

— books of reference, 207 

— commerce, 206 

— constitution and government, 204, 

205 

currency, 206 

— defence, 205 

— dependencies, 204, 206, 207 

— education, 205 

— finance, 205 

— Governor, 205 

— imports and exports, 206 

— money, weights, and measures, 

206 

— posts, telegraphs, &o., 206 

— railways, 206 

— religion, 205 

— shipping and communications, 206 

— sugar, 206 

Mayaguana Island (Bahamas), 327 
Mayagiiez (Porto Rico), 621 
Mayence, ses Mainz 
Mayenne (France), dept., 858 
Mayotte Island (French), 885, 915, 
916 

— area and population, 885, 915 

— products, 916 
Mazabuka (N. Rhodesia), 220 
Mazagan (Morocco), 1111, 1117 
Mazanderan (Persia), port, 1188 
Mazar-i- Sharif (Afghan.), 643 
Mazatlan (Mexico), wireless station, 

1105 


MEN ^ 

Mbabane (Swaziland), ^22 
Mecca (Arabia), 652, 653, 654 ; cap- 
tured, 652. 653 ; population, 
654 

Mechlin (Belgium), 681 
MecklenWg-Schwerin, 936, 967 

— area and population, 936, 967 

— education, 967 

— justice, 967 

— religion, 967 

— towns, 967 

— university, 967 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 936, 967, 968 

— area and population, 936, 968 

— finance, 968 

— religion, 968 

Mecsek Mountain (Hungary), coal, 
1011 

Medan (Dutch East Indies), 1143 
MedeUin (Colom.), 760, 761, 763 ; 
nniv., 761 

Medford (Massachusetts), 584 

— (Oregon), 577 
Medicine Hat (Canada), 297 
Medina (Arabia), see Madina. 
Medinet-el-Fayfim (Egypt), 823 
Meerane (Saxony), 975 
Meerut (India), 121 

Mehall el Kubra (Egypt), 825 
Meidan Ekbes (Syria), 894 
Meiningen (Thuringia), 977 ; town, 
977 

Meissen (Saxony), 975 
Meknes, see Mequinez 
Mekong porta (B’rench), 1288 

— river (Cambodia), fish, 890 
Mekran (Baluch.), 148 
Melbourne, 367 

— mint, 353, 372 

— port, 361 

— university, 367 

Melilla (Span. Af.), 1115, 1300 
Melo (Uruguay), 1362 
Melos (Greece), 984 
Melrose (Mass.), 534 
Melsetter (Rhodesia), 217 
Memel (Lithuania), territoiy, 937, 
1093 ; town, 1093 
Memphis (Tennessee), 444, 592 
Memramcook (New Brunswick), 304 
Mendoza (Arg.), 658 ; town, 669, 
666 ; vines, 663 
Mengo (Uganda), 198 
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*■ MEN 

Mengtsz (China), 737, 744 
Menoufieh (Egypt), 824 
Mentesehe (Turkey), 1361 ; mining, 
1355 

Menufiya (Egypt), see Menoufieh 
Mequinez or Meknes (Morocco), 1109, 
1111 

Merca (It. Somaliland), 1046 
Mercara (India), 157 
Mercedes (Argentina), 659 

— (Uruguay), 1362 

Merghir (Turkey), manganese, 1355 
Merida (Mexico), 1100, 1101 

— (Venez.), 1369; town, 1369 ; uni- 

versity, 1370 

Meriden (Connecticut), 499 
Meridian (Mississippi), 543 
Merina tribe (Madagascar), 912 
Meijerdah valley (Tunis), 906 
Merow4 (Anglo -Egyptian Sudan), 
260 

Mersina (Turkey), vilayet, 1351 
Merthyr Tydfil, population, 15 
Meru (Kenya Col.), 194 
Merv (Turkmenistan), 1265 
Meshed (Persia), 1186, 1188 
Meshed-i-sar (Persia), port, 1190 
Meshiakhat Olama (Egypt), 825 
Mesopotamia, see Iraq 
Messenia (Greece), 983 
Messina (Sicily), 1026 ; port, 1041 

— town, 1027 

— university, 1030 
Meta (Colombia), 761 

Metz (France), 861, 864 ; forts, 869 
Meudon (France), observatory, 865 
Meurthe-et-Moselle (France), dept., 
858 

Meuse (France), dept., 858 
Mewar (India), 170 
Mexico, 1098 

— agriculture, 1102 

— area and population, 1100 

— army, 1102 

— aviation, 1102 

— hanking and credit, 1105 

— hooks of reference, 1106, 1107 

— China and, 738 

— cities, 1101 

— civil war, 1099 

— coal, 1103 

— commerce, 1103, 1104 

— Congress, 1099 


MIC 

Mexico, constitution and government, 
1098, 1099 

— copper, 1103 

— cotton, 1102, 1103 

— crops, 1102 

— defence, 1102 

— diplomatic representatives, 1106 

— education, 1101 

— finance, 1102 

— gold, 1103 

— government, central, 1099 
local, 1100 

— House of Representatives, 1099 

— imports and exports, 1103, 1101 

— justice, 1101 

— livestock, 1103 

— local government, 1100 

— manufactures, 1103 

— mines and minerals, 1103 

— ministry, 1099 

— money, weights, & measures, 1105, 

1106 

— navy, 1102 

I — opals, 1103 

— petroleum, 1103 

— ports, 1104 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 1105, 

— President, 1099 

— production and industry, 1102, 

1103 

— railways, 1105 

— religion, 1101 

— representation, 1099 

— Senate, 1099 

— shipping, 1104 

— silver, 1103 

— States and Territories, 1100 

— sugar, 1102 

— timber, 1102 

— tobacco, 1102 

— university, 1101 

— wireless stations, 1105 
Mexico City, 1100, 1101 

— wireless station, 1105 
Mexico State (Mexico), 1100 
Mezica (Slovenia), lead, 1284 
Miami (Florida), 606 
Michi^n, 439, 637 

— agriculture, 639 

— area and population, 489, 457, 

638 

— banks, 540 

— books of reference, 540 
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MIC 

Michigan, cities, 638 

— communications, 539 

— constitution and government, 537 

— copper, 639 

— defence, 539 

— education, 638, 639 

— farms, 639 

— finance, 539 

— live stock, 539 

— local government, 537 

— manufactures, 539 

— mining, 539 

— production and industry, 539 

— public lands, 457 

— railways, 539 

— religion, 638 

— representation, 435, 537 

— ship canal, 539 

— timber, 539 

— university, 638 

— wheat, 539 

— wool, 539 

Michigan City (Indiana), 516 
Michoacaan (Mexico), state, 1100 
Middle Congo Colony (Fr. Congo), 
909 

Middle East Division, Colonial Office, 
75, 94 

Middlesbrough, 15 
Middletown (New York), 662 

— (Ohio), 572 

Midia (Black Sea shores), 715 
Midland Junction (W. Australia), 
387 

Mieres (Spain), 1300 
Mikado (Emperor), Japan, 1055 
Mikindani (Tanganyika), 267 
Mikkeli (Finland), 845 
Mikonos (Cyclades), 982 
Milan (Milano), (Italy), 1024 ; town, 
1027, 1037 ; univ., 1030 
Mildura (Victoria), 369 
Milford (Delaware), 501 
Military Ter. (F.W.Af.), 924 
Millsburg (Liberia), 1087 
Milwaukee (Wisconsin), 444, 611 
Minas (Uruguay), 1362, 1365 ; town, 
1362 

Minas Geraes (Brazil), 704, 705 ; 
coffee, 708 ; iron, 708 

— colonies, 709 ; mines, 708 
Mindanao Is. (P.I.), 625 
Mindoro Is, (P*L), 626 


MIS 

Minia (Egypt), see Minya. 

Minititlan (Mexico), oil, 1103 
Minneapolis, 444, 541 

— Federal Bank, 478 ; univ., 541 
Minnesota, 439, 540 sqq 

— agriculture, 459, 541, 542 

— area and population, 439, 458, 541 

— banks, 642 

— books of reference, 542 

— cities, 640 

— communications, 542 

— constitution and government, 540 

— defence, 541 

— education, 541 

— farms, 541, 542 

— finance, 541 

— forests, 541 

— Indian reservations, 541 

— iron, 542 

— live stock, 542 

— local government, 540 

— manuSicturcs, 541, 542 

— mining, 642 

— production and industry, 459, 541, 

542 

— public lands, 457 

— railways, 542 

— religion, 541 

— representation, 435, 540 

— savings banks, 541 

— timber, 541 

— universities, 541 

— wheat, 469, 542 

— wool, 642 

Minot (N. Dakota), 569 
Minsk (White Russia), 1273 ; town, 
1247, 1248, 1274 

Minya (Egypt), 824 ; town, 823, 825 
Miquelon Is. (Fr. Atlan.), 886, 930, 
931 

— area and population, 930 

— fisheries, 931 

Miranda (Venezuela), state, 1369 
Mir Ghulam Khan, J4m (Las Bela), 
164 

Miri (Sarawak), oilfield, 99 

— wireless station, 99 

Mir Mahmfid, Khdn of Kaldt, 164 
Mirs Bay (Hong Kong), 109 
Mirzdpur (India), 121 
Misahbhe (Togo), 926 
Misiones territory (Argentina), 669 ; 
State lands, 663 
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MIS 

Miskolc (HiiiTgary), 1008, 1011 
Misr, sec Egypt 
Mississippi, 440, 542 sqq 

— agriculture, 459, 544 

— area and population, 440, 457, 543 

— books of reference, 544 

— cities, 543 

— communications, 544 

— constitution and government, 642 

— cotton, 460, 644 

— defence, 543 

— education, 543 

— farms, 544 

— finance, 543 

— live stock, 544 

— manufactures, 644 

— minerals, 544 

— production and industry, 459, 460 

544 

— public lands, 457 

— railwaj’s, 544 

— religion, 543 

— representation, 435, 542 

— rice, 459, 544 

— universities, 643 
Missolonglii (Greece), 982 
Missoula (Montana), 648 
Missouri, 439, 544 sqq 

— agriculture, 459, 460, 546 

— area and population, 439, 457, 546 

— books of reference, 547 

— cities, 645 

— coal, 546 

— communications, 547 

— cotton, 459, 646 

— constitution and government, 

644 

— defence, 546 

— education, 545 

— farms, 546 

— finance, 546 

— live stock, 646 

— manufactures, 546 

— mining, 546 

— production and industry, 469, 460, 

646 

— railways, 647 

— religion, 545 

— representation, 436, 544 

— tobacco, 546 

— universities, 646 

— wheat, 459, 546 

— wool, 546 


MON 

Misurata (Tripolitauia), 1048 
Mitau (Latvia), 1082 
Mitchell (South Dakota), 589 
Mitchell Island (Pacific), 419 
Mit Ghamr (Egypt), 823 
Mitiaro Island (Cook Islands), 430 
Mitre Island (Pacific), 420 
Mitsubishi yard (Japan), 1064 
Mittelfranken ( Bavaria), 960 
Mlanje (Nyasaland), 207 
Mobei’ly (Missouri), 545 
Mobile (Ala.), 444, 484; customs 
district, 473 ; port, 485 
Moca (Dominican Repub. ), 810 
Mo 9 ambiqu 6 (Oompauhia do), 1226 
Mocoa (Colombia), 761 
Modeliarpetb (French India), 886 
Modena (Italy), 1024 ; town, 1027 j 
univ., 1030 

Modlin (Poland), fort., 1212 
Modling (Austria), 671 
Mocro (Belgian Congo), 690 
Mogadiscio (Ital. Somaliland), 1046 
Mogador (Morocco), 1111, 1117, 1118 
Mogilov (White Russia), 1273 
Mohale’s Hoek (Basutoland), 214 
Mohammera (Persia), 1186, 1190, 
1192, 1193 

Moheli Island (Comoro Islands), 915 
Mohuru Point (Tanganyika), 266 
Moi tribes (Annam, &c.), 888, 889 
Moji (Japan), 1059 
Moji-Shimonoseki tunnel (Jap.), 1070 
Mokpo (Korea), port, 1074 
Moldavia (Rumania), 1235, 1237 

— (Ukraine), aiiton. Rep., 1272 
Molenbeek St. Jean (Brussels), 681 
Moline (Illinois), 518 

Molise (Italy), province, 1025 
Mollendo (Peru), port, 699, 1203 
Molndal (Sweden), 1320 
Molokai Island (Hawaii), 618 
Molucca Islands (D.E.I.), 1140, 1141 
Mombasa (Kenya), 194, 195, 196, 197, 
203, 208 

Monaco (Principality), 1107, 1108 

— books of reference, 1108 

— gaming concession, 1108 

— National Council,. 1108 

— towns, 1108 
Monaco (town), 1108 
Monagas (Teuezuela), state, 1369 
Moncton (New Brunswick), 304 
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MON 

Moiigalla (Sudan), 197, 262 
Mongolia, 755, 1058 

— area and population, 736, 755 

— books of refereuee, 759 

— cun'ency, 755 

— gold, 765 

— government, 765 

— mining, 755, 1058 

— products, 755 

— railways, 1070 

— religion, 755 
Monivong, king (Siam), 890 
Mono Island (Pacific), 420 
Monophysite sect (Abyssinia), 638 
Monrovia (Liberia), 922, 1086, 1087, 

1089 

Mons (Belgium), 681 
Montana, 440, 547 sqq 

— agriculture, 459, 548 

— area and pop., 440, 457, 647, 548 

— banks, 549 

— books of reference, 549 

— cities, 548 

— coal, 649 

— communications, 549 

— copper, 649 

— constitution and government, 

547 

— defence, 648 

— education, 548 

— farms, 548 

— finance, 648 

— fruit-growing, 548 

— gold, 549 

— Indian reservations, 548 

— irrigation, 548 

— live stock, 548 

— manufactures, 549 

— mining, 463, 649 

— production and industry, 459, 463, 

548, 649 

— public lands, 457 

— railways, 549 

— religion, 648 

— representation, 435, 647 

— sapphires, 463, 649 

— silver, 463, 649 

— telegi'aphs and telephones, 649 

— timber, 648 

— university, 548 

— wheat, 469, 648 

— wool, 648 

Montana region (Peru), 1200 


MOB 

Montclair (N.J.), 557 
Monte Carlo (Monaco), 1108 
Monte Cristy (Dominican Repub.), 
prov,, 809 ; town, 810 
Montego Bay (Jamaica), 330 
Montenegro, 1279, 128<) 

— area and population, 1280 
— justice, 1281 
Monterey (California), 493 
Monterrey (Mexico), 1100, 1101 

— wireless station, 1105 
Montes, port, 699 
Montevideo (Uruguay), 1362, 1365 

— aerial post service, 665 

— town, 1362 ; univ., 1363 
Montgomery (Alabama), 483, 484 
Monticristi (Ecuador), hats, 817 
Montijo (Panama), port, 1173 
Montpelier (Vermont), 599 
Montpellier (France), 861 ; univ., 864 
Montreal (Canada), 278, 313 ; fur 

auctions, 289 ; port, 291 ; 
university, 313 
MontreuU (France), 861 
Montreux (Switzerland), 1337 
Montserrado (Liberia), 1087 
Montserrat Is. (W. L), 333, 334 

— area and population, 333, 334 

— cotton, 334 

— lime-juice, 334 

Moorea Island (Fr. Oceania), 933 
Moosej aw (Canada), 315 
Mopti (Fr. Sudan), 924 
Moquegua (Peru), 1197 ; town, 1197 
Moradabad (India), 121 
Morant Cays (West Indies), 830, 332 
Moravia (Czechoslovakia), 777, 778, 
779 

— area and population, 779 

— education, 780 

— representation, 778 
Morbihan (France), dept., 858 
Mordialloc (Victoria), 367 
More (Noiway), 1159 

Morelia (Mexico), town, 1100, 1101 
Morelos (Mexico), state, 1100 
Morioka (Japan), 1060 
Moriorirace (New Zealand), 413 
Mormon Flats dam (Arizona), 487 
MormugSo (Go9,), mines, 1228 
Mornag (Tunis), 906 
Moro race (Philippines), 626 
Morobe (New Guinea), 423 
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MOR 

Morocco, 909j 1109 aqq 

— agriculture, 1114, 1115 

— area and pop., 1110, 1111 

— army, 869, 1113 

— books of reference, 1119, 1120 

— commerce, 1115 sgg 

— crops, 1114, 1115 

— currency, 1118, 1119 

— defence, 869, 1113, 1114 

— diplomatic repres., 1119 

— education, 1111, 1112 

— finance, 1112, 1113 

— fish, 1115 

— forests, 1114 

— French Zone, 1109, 1110, 1111, 

1112, 1113, 1114, 1115,1116, 
1117, 1118 

agriculture, 1114 

currency, etc., 1118 

imports and exports, 1115,1116 

railways, 1117 

Resident-General, 1110 

roads, 1118, 1119 

towns, 1111 

troops in, 1113 

— fruit, 1114 

— government, 885, 1109, 1110 

— imports and exports, 1115 

— industrial establishments, 1115 

— justice, 1112 

— languages, 1111 

— live stock, 1114 

— minerals, 1114, 1115 

— money, weights, measures, 1118, 

1119 

— phosphates, 1114 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 

1118 

— production and industry, 1114, 

1115 

— railways, 1117 

— religion, 1111 

— roads, 1117, 1118 

— shipping, 1117 

Spanish zone, 1109, 1110, 1111, 
1112, 1113, 1114, 1115, 1116, 
1117, 1118, 1119, 1303, 1304, 
1313 

agriculture, 1115 

currency, etc., 1119 

High Commissioner, 1110 

imports and exports, 1117 

railways, 1117 


MOX 

Morocco, Spanish zone, roads, 1118 

towns, 1111 

troops in, 1304 

— Sultan, 1109 

— Tangier Zone, 1109, 1110, 1111, 

1112, 1113, 1114, 1115, 1116, 
1117, 1118 

agriculture, 1115 

area, 1110 

commerce, 1116 

Convention on, 1109, 1110 

defence, 1114 

education, 1112 

finance, 1113 

justice, 1112 

population, 1111 

port, 1117 

posts, etc., 1118 

production, 1115 

railway, 1117 

shipping, 1117 

tobacco, 1115 

— towns, nil 

— viziers, 1109 

— war in, 1110, 1113 
Mortlock Is. (Solomon Is.), 424 
Moscow (Russia), 1247, 1248 

— university, 1250 
Moselle (France), 858, 859 
Mosquitia, La (Honduras), 1002 
Mosquito Indians (Nicaragua), 1153 
Mossamedes (Angola), 1226; town, 

1226 

Most (Czechoslovakia), 780 ; coal, 
782 

Mostaganem (Algeria), 899 
Mostar (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1280 
Mosul (Iraq), 1016, 1017 ; oil 
1018 

Motagua (Guatemala), bananas, 994 
Motherwell, population, 17 
Moudania (Turkey), 1348 
Moulmein (Burma), 121 
Mount Allison Univ. (New Bruns- 
wick), 304 

Mount Athos (Greece), 983 
Mount Morgan (Queensland), 375 
Mount Titano (San Marino), 1278 
Mount Yemon (New York), 562 
Mountain Provs. (P.I.), 625 
Mouscron (Belgium), 681 
Movisova (Syria), 894 
Mexico (Angola), 1226 
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MOZ 

Mozambique (Portuguese E. Africa), 
1219, 1224, 1226 m 

— administration, 1227 

— area and population, 1224, 1226, 

1227 

— books of reference, 1229, 1230 

— boundaries, 1226 

— district, 1227 

— divisions, 1226, 1227 

— gold, 1227 

— imports and exports, 1227 

— live stock, 1227 

— ports, 1227 

— products, 1227 

— railways, 1227, 1228 

— telegraphs, 1228 
Muang-Thai, Siam 
Mubarraz (Nejd), 653 
Mubendi (IJganda), 198 
Mughla (Turkey), vilayet, 1351 _ 
Muhammad, H. H. (Negri Sembilan), 

177 

Muhamrah (Persia), see Mohammera 
Muharrak (Persian Gulf), island and 
town, 95, 96 
Muhumaa (Estonia), 839 
Mukafievo (Czechoslovakia), 780 
Mukah (Sarawak), 99 
Mukden (Manchuria), 736, 752, 

1062; university, 789 
Miilheim-on-Ruhr (Pmssia), 938 
Mulhouse (France), 861 
Multan (India), 121 
Miinchen, see Munich 
Miinchenbuchsee (Switzerland) , wire- 
less station, 1344 
Miinchen-Gladbach (Prussia), 939 
Muncie (Indiana), 516 
Munich (Bavaiia), 938, 960 ; technical 
high school, 940 

— university, 941 
Munkholmen (Norway), fort, 1163 
Munster (prov.), area and population, 

80 

— religion, 81 

Miinstor (Prus.), 939 ; univ., 941 
Muntafiq (Iraq), 1016 
Muong-Thai, sec Siam 
Mtircia (Spain), 1300 ; mines, 1307 ; 
silk, 1806 ; town, 1300 ; uni- 
versity, 1302 
Muroran (Japan), 1060 
Murra^a (Nyasaland), 208, 1227 


NAM 

Mumt race (Borneo), 97* 

(Sarawak), 99 

MurzHk (Italian N. Africa), 1048 
Muscat (Oman), 95, 199, 655 
Muscatine (Iowa), 518 
Muskegon (Michigan), 538 
Muskogee (Oklahoma), 575 
Mussau Is. (New Guinea), 423 
Muttra (India), 121 
Muwaila (Hejaz), port, 654 
Muzo (Colomb.), emerald mines, 763 
Mycenae (Greece), 984 
Mysore (India), 118, 168, 169 

— area and population, 118, 122, 

168 

— finance, 169 

— government, 168 

— religion, 122 

— ruler, 169 

— town, 121 

— university, 169 
Mytilene (Greece), 983 

NIbha (India), state, 169 
Nabi Saleh Is. (Persian Gulf), 95 
Nablus (Palestine), 189 ; town, 186, 
190 

Nacaome (Honduras), 1002 
Nador (Spanish Africa), 1300 
Naga (Philippines), 626 
Nagano (Japan), 1059 
Nagaoka (Japan), 1060 
Nagasaki (Japan), 1059; shipyard, 
1064 

Nagor Chaisri (Siam), 1289 

— Eajasima (Siam), 1289 

— Sridharmraj (Siam), 1289 

— Svarga (Siam), 1289 

Nagoimi Karabakh, Anton, region 
of (Azerbaijan), 1270 
Nagoya (Japan), 1059 
Nagpur (India), 121, 156, 157 ; uni- 
versity, 128, 166 
Nahan (India), state, 169 
Nahsan, Um (Is. Persian Gulf), 95 
Nahud (A.-E. Sudan), 260 
Naii’obi (Kenya), 195, 197 
Nakhichevan, Soviet Rep. of, 1270 
Nakuru (Kenya), 195 
Namanghan (Uzbekistan), 1248, 1266 
Namatanai (New Ireland), 424 
Namur (Belg.), prov., 680; town, 
681 
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NAN 

Kanaimo (BrS-isli Columbia), 300 
l^ana 3^ (Liberia), 1087 
^^■aiich’ang (China), 735 
Nancy (France), 861 ; faculties, 864 ; 
univ., 864 

Nankauri (Nicobars), 146 
Nanking (China), 735 ; port, 737 ; 
univ., 737 

Nan-ning (China), port, 787 
Nantes (France), 861 ; port, 877 
Nanumaga Island (Pacific), 419 
Nanumea Island (Pacific), 419 
Nanyang CJniv. (China), 739 
Napier (New Zealand), 403 
Naples (Napoli) (Italy), 1025 ; de- 
fence, 1036 ; port, 1041 ; town, 
1027; univ., 1030 
Napo-Pastaza (Ecuador), 815 
Narendra Shah, ruler (Tehri), 171 
Naricual (Venezuela), coalmine, 1371 
Nariho (Colombia), 760 ; gold, 763 
Narva (Estonia), 840 
Nashua (New Hampshhe), 554 
Nashville (Tennessee), 444, 591, 592 
Nasirabad tahsil (Bal.), 147 
Nasiriyah (Iraq), 1016 
Nassau (Bahamas), 327, 328 
Natal, Prov. of, 223, 240 sqq 

— Administrator, 224, 240 

— agriculture, 241, 242 

— area and population, 224, 225, 240 

— births, marriages, deaths, 241 

— books of reference, 242 

— coal, 232, 241 

— commerce, 242 

— constitution & govt., 222, 223 

— education, 226 sqq, 241 

— factories, 242 

— finance, 241 

— ^old, 232, 242 

— ■ imports and exports, 242 

— justice, 228 

— maize, 231, 241 

— minerals, 232, 241, 242 

— production and industry, 231, 

232, 241, 242 

— Provincial Council, 224 

— railways, 234, 235 

— representation, 222, 223 

— sugar, 241 

— university college, 227 

— whaling, 242 

— wheat, 231 


NEB 

Natal (Brazil), town, 704 

Nauplia (Greece), 982 

Nauru Is. (Pacific), 422, 427, 428 

— administiation, 427 

— Administrator, 427 

— commerce, 428 

— communications, 428 

— customs, 427 

— education, 427 

— finance, 427 

— mandate, 422, 427 

— phosphates, 427, 428 

— population, 427 

— shipping, 428 

— wireless station, 428 

Navaho Indians (Now Mexico), 559 
Navanagar (India), state, 171 
Navaro (West Africa), 256 
Navarra (Spain), province, 1300 ; 
minerals, 1306 

Navigators’ Islands, see Samoa 
Nawa (Japan), 1059 
Nawanagar (India), state, 171 
Naxos (Cyclades), 982 
Nayarit (Mexico), state, 1100 
Nazareth (Palestine), 186, 187 
Ndola (Northern Rhodesia), 220 
Nebraska, 440, 549 sqq 

— agriculture, 459, 551 

— area and population, 440, 467, 650 

— banks, 551 

— books of reference, 652 

— cities, 550 

— communications, 661 

— constitution and government, 549 

— defence, 561 

— education, 550, 551 

— farms, 551 

— finance, 651 

— Indian reservations, 550 

— irrigation, 561 

— live stock, 561 

— manufactures, 651 

— mining, 561 

— production and industry, 469, 551 

— public lands, 467, 461 

— railways, 651 

— religion, 560 

— representation, 435, 549 

— savings banks, 661 

— universities, 650 

— wheat, 469, 651 

— wool, 661 
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NEC 

Neckar ( Wiirttemberg) , 979 
Nedounkadou (Fr. India), 886 
Negapatam (India), 121 
Negri Sembilan (Malay), 177, 178, 
180 

— area and population, 178 
Negrito race (Andamans), 145 
Negros Is. (P.I.), 626 

Neiba (Dominican Kepub.), salt, 811 
Neisse (Germany), fort destroyed, 
945 

Neiva (Colombia), 760 

Nejd, Sultanate of (Arabia), 651 sqq 

— administration, 663 

— customs duty, 653 

— divisions, 663 

— finance, 663 

— imports and exports, 663 

— population, 653 

— produce, 663 

— Sultan, 651, 652, 653 

— war witli Hejaz, 652, 653 
Nejran (Yemen), 654 
Nekempti (Abyssinia), 638 
Nelson (British Columbia), 300 
Nelson (New Zealand) district, 403 

— town, 403 
Nepdl, 113, 1120 sqq 

— area and population, 1121 

— books of reference, 1122 

— currency, 1122 

— defence, 1121 

— government, 113, 1121 

— races, 1121 

— religion, 1121 

— trade, 1122 
Nepalese in Sikkim, 170 
Neravy (French India), 886 
Nestorians (Persian), 1187 
Netherland Island (Pacific), 419 
Netherlands, The_, 1122 sqq 

— aeroplane service, 1138 

— agriculture, 1134 

— area and population, 1126, 1127 

— army, 1132, 1138 

— banks, 1138 

— births, marriages and deaths, 1127 

— books of reference, 1149 sqq 

— budget, 1181 

— cands, 1137 

— civil list, 1123 

— coal, 1134 

— colonies, 1140 sqq 


NET 

Netherlands, The, col^jnies, finance 
of, 1131, 1142, 1148, 1149 

— commerce, 1185 

— communes, 1126 

— constitution and government, 

1123 sqq 

— crops, 1134 

— defence, 1132, 1133 

— diplomatic representatives, 1139 

— education, 1128 

— electoral reform, 1124 

— emigration, 1127 

— finance, 1130 sqq 

colonial, 1131,1142, 1148, 1149 

provincial, 1132 

— fisheries, 1134 

— forts, 1132 

— government, central, 1123 sqq 
local, 1125, 1126 

— illegitimacy, 1127 

— illiteracy, 1128 

— justice and crime, 1129 

— live stock, 1134 

— local finance, 1132 
government, 1125 

— manufactures, 1134 

— mining, 1134 

— minis^, 1124, 1125 

— money and credit, 1138 

— money, weights, measures, 1189 

— navy, 1133 

— pauperism, 1129 

— police, 1126, 1129 

— political parties, 1124 

— ports, 1137 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 

1137, 1138 
air mails, 1138 

— production and industry, 1134 sqq 

— provinces, 1126 

finance, 1132 

government, 1126 

— Queen, 1122, 1123 

— railways, 1137 

— religion, 1127 

— representation, 1124 

— savings banks, 1138, 1139 

— shipping and navigation, 1136, 

1137 

— social insurance, 1129 

— State Oouncil, 1125 

— States-General, 1124 

— sugar beet, 1134 

3 B 
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NET 

Netherlands, ^he, towns, 1127 

— tramways, 1137 

— universities, 1128 

— wheat, 1134 

Netherlands-India, see Butch East 
Indies 

Nettapacom (Fr. India), 886 
Neuchatel(Swit 2 .), 1335, 1887 

— town, 1337 ; university, 1339 
Neuenburg, see Neuch§,tel 
Neuhardthof (Palestine), 186 
Neuilly-sur-Seine (France), 861 
Neuquen (Argentina), 669 

Neu Strelitz (Germany), 968 
Neuteich (Danzig), 787 
Nevada, 440, 662 sqq 

— agriculture, 653 

— area and pop., 440, 457, 662 

— book of references, 568 

— cities, 552 

— communications, 553 

— constitution and govt., 552 

— education, 553 

— farms, 553 

— finance, 653 

— forests, 668 

— gold, 653 

— Indian reservations, 562 

— irrigation, 653 

— live stock, 563 

— manufactures, 553 

— mining, 463, 553 

— production and industry, 463, 553 

— public lands, 467 

— railways, 553 

— religion, 653 

— representation, 435, 662 

— savings bank, 668 

— silver, 463, 663 

— timber, 663 

— university, 653 

— wheat, 653 

— wool, 653 

Nevis I. (W. Indies), 833, 834 
New Albany (Indiana), 616 
New Amsterdam (B, Guiana), 321 
Newar race (Nepal), 1121 
Nbwark (New Jersey), 444, 557 

— (Ohio), 672 

New Bedford (Mass.), 444, 534 
New Britain (Connecticut), 499 
New Britain Is. (New Guinea), 428 
sports, 424 


NEW 

New Brunswick, 275, 304 sqg 

— agriculture, 284, 285, 287, 305 

— apples, 287 

— area and population, 277, 304 

— books of reference, 305 

— cities, 304 

— coal, 805 

— commerce, 305 

— communications, 806 

— constit’n & govt., 276, 277, 304 

— crops, 284, 285, 287, 305 

— dairy output, 286 

— education, 280, 304 

— finance, 282, 305 

— fisheries, 387 

— forests, 306 

— fruit farming, 287 

— imports and exports, 305 

— Legislative Assembly, 304 

— Lieutenant-Governor, 277, 304 

— live stock, 285 

— manufactures, 305 

— mining and minerals, 288, 306 

— ministry, 804 

— political parties, 304 

— production and industry, 284, 

285, 286, 287, 288, 305 

— railways, 305 

— religion, 279 

— representation, 276, 304 

— telephones, 306 

— timber, 306 

— towns, 304 

— universities, 304 

— wheat, 284 

New Brunswick (town) (N.J.), 657 
Newhurg (New York), 662 
Newburyport, (Mass.), 634 
New Caledonia, 885, 931 sqq 

— area and population, 886, 981 

— books of reference, 984 

— communications, 982 

— dependencies, 932, 933 

— domains, 932 

— education, 931, 932 

— government, 981 

— immigration, 931 

— imports and exports, 932 

— live stock, 932 

— mining, 932 

— nickel, 982 

— penal settlement, 931 

— production and industry, 932 
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NEW 

New Caledonia, railway, 932 

— shipping, 932 

— telegraphs and telephones, 982 
Newcastle (New South Wales), 357 ; 

port, 351 

— (Pennsylvania), 581 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 15 ; coll., 22 
Newchwang (China), 737, 752 
Newfoundland and Labrador, 275, 

323 sqq 

— agriculture, 324 

— area and population, 324 

— banks, 326 

— books of reference, 326 
^ coal, 325 

— commerce, 325 

— communications, 326 

— currency, 326 

— dependency, 323 

— education, 324 

— emigration and immigration, 324 

— finance, 324 

— fishing & fishing rights, 325, 326 

— forests, 325 

— government, 276, 328 

— Governor, 323 

— imports and exports, 325 

— live stock, 325 

— mining, 325 

— ministry, 323 

— occupations of the people, 326 

— paper pulp mills, 325 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 326 

— production, 324, 325 

— railways, 326 

— religion, 324 

— savings banks, 326 

— seal fishery, 326 

— shipping, 825 

— towns, 324 

— warship, 46 

New Georgia Island (Pacific), 420 
New Glasgow (Nova ScotiaX 306 
New Guinea (late German New 
Guinea), 422 sqq 

— administration, 422 

— Administrator, 422 

— area and population, 422, 423, 

424 

— books of reference, 425 

— commerce, 425 
justice, 422 

— mandate, 422 


NEW ) 

New Guinea (late ^^erman New 
Guinea), minerals, 423 

— missions, 423, 424 

— ports, 423, 424 

— production, 423, 424 

— towns, 423, 424 

New Guinea, Br., see Papua, 398 

— Dutch, 1140, 1141 

New Hampshire, 439, 554 sqq 

— agriculture, 555 

— area and population, 439, 457, 

554 

— hanks, 666 

— books of reference, 556 

— cities, 554 

— communications, 656 

— constif n & government, 654 

— customs district, 473 

— defence, 555 

— education, 655 

— farms, 556 

— finance, 556 

— forests, 555 

— live stock, 665 

— manufactures, 565 

— minerals, 555 

— naval station, 455 

— production and industry, 555 

— railways, 556 

— religion, 564, 556 

— representation, 436, 554 

— saving banks, 656 

— shipping, 473 

— timber, 655 

— university, 555 

New Hanover Is. (Pacific), 423 
New Haven (Conn.), 444, 499 
New Hebrides (PacMc), 420, 933 

— administration, 420, 933 

— area and population, 420 

— books of reference, 421, 422, 934 

— education, 421 

— finance, 421 

— imports and exports, 421 

— products, 421, 933 

— shipping, 421 

New Ireland Is. (New Guinea), 424 

— area and population, 424 

— coconuts, 424 

New Jersey, 439, 656 sqq 

— agriculture, 658 

— area and population, 439, 467, 656 

— hanjcs, 656 
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♦ NEW 

New Jersey, k)oks of reference, 558 

— canals, 558 

— cities, 557 

— clay products, 558 

— communications, 558 

— constitution and government, 556 

— defence, 558 

— education, 557 

— farms, 558 

— finance, 557 

— fisheries, 558 

— live stock, 558 

— manufactures, 558 

— minerals, 558 

— production and industry, 558 

— railways, 558 

— religion, 557 

— representation, 435, 556 

— savings banks, 558 

— university, 557 

New Kowloon (China), 109 
New London (Connecticut), naval 
station, 455 

New Mexico, 440, 558 sqq 

— agriculture, 560 

— area and population, 440, 457, 559 

— banks, 561 

— books of reference, 561 

— communications, 561 

— constitution and government, 558 

— copper, 560 

— defence, 560 

— education, 559, 560 

— farms, 560 

— finance, 560 

— forests, 560 

— goldr, 560 

— Indian reservations, 559 

— irrigation, 560 

— live stock, 560 

— manufactures, 561 

— minerals, 560 

— production and industry, 560 

— public lands, 457 

— railways, 561 

— religion, 559 

— representation, 436, 558 

— silver, 560 

— timber, 560 

— towns, 559 
-—university, 560 

— wool,' 560 

Newnham College, Cambridge, 23 


NEW 

New Orleans (La. ), 444, 526 ; customs 
district, 473 ; port, 490, 527 ; 
naval stn., 455 ; univ., 526 
New Plymouth (N. Zealand), 403 
Newport (Kentucky), 623 

— (Mon.), 16 

— (R.L), 685 ; naval stn., 455 

— (Shrops.), College, 22 
Newport News (Virginia), 603 
New Providence Island (W.I.), 327 
New Rochelle (N.Y.), 562 

New South Wales, 340, 342, 355 sqq 

— Agent-General, 356 

— agriculture, 361, 362 

— area and population, 342, 356, 

357 

— banks, 364 

— births, marriages, deaths, 342, 

357 

— books of reference, 365 

— coal, 362 

— commerce, 349, 863 

— communications, 851, 364 

— constitution & govt., 340, 341, 

355, 356 

— courts, special, 359 

— crops, 361 

— defence, 346, 860 

— dependency, 356, 364 

— education, 368 

— finance, 359, 360 
local, 360 

— forestry, 362 

— fruit, 861 

— gold, 362 

— Governor, 855 

— immigration, 357 

— imports and exports, 849, 363 

— inhabited houses, 342 

— justice and crime, 359 

— land settlement, 360 

— live s^ck, 361 

— local miance, 360 , 

government, 856 

— manufactures, 368 

— mines and minerals, 862 

— ministry, 365, 366 

— mint, 353, 364 

— money and credit, 364 

— naval station, 346, 360 

— occupations of people, 362, 863 

— old age, invalidity, accident, and 

war pensions, 358, 359 
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NEW 

New South Wales, production and 
industry, ZQO sqg 

— railways, 351, 364 

— religion, 357, 368 

— representation, 840, 355 

— savings banks, 364 

— silver, 362 

— sugar, 361 

— timber, 362 

— tin, 362 

— towns, 857 

— tramways, 352, 364 

— university, 358 

— wheat, 361 

— wine, 361 

— woman suffrage, 856 

— wool, 361, 362 

— See also Australia, Commonwealth 
New Territories (Hong Kong), 109 
Newton (Massachusetts), 534 

New Westminster (B. Columbia), 300 
New York (City), area & pop., 444, 
562 

— customs district, 473 

— Federal Bank, 478 

— finance, 564 

— imports and exports, 665 

— local government, 661 

— shipping, 473, 665 

— university, 663 

New York State, 439, 561 sg^q 

— agiiculture, 564, 565 

— area and population, 439, 457, 562 

— banks, 666 
Federal, 478 

— books of reference, 566 

— canals, 665 

— charity, 564 

— cities, 562 

— colleges, 563 

extra-tenitorial, 563 

— commerce, 665 

— constitution & government, 561 

— crops, 664 

— customs district, 478 

— dairy mg, 566 

— defence, 564 

— education, 663 

— farms, 564 

— Federal Bank, 478 

— finance, 564 

— fruit, 564 

— Guard, 564 


NEW ■> 

New York State, impor,^ and exports, 
565 

— Indian reservations, 563 

— live stock, 565 

— local government, 667 

— manufactures, 565 

— mining, 565 

— Naval Militia, 564 

— naval station, 455 

— newspapers, &c., 666 

— production and industry, 564, 565 

— railways, 666 

— religion, 563 

— representation, 436, 661 

— savings banks, 566 

— shipping, 473, 565 

— university, 563 

— wheat, 666 

— wool, 565 

New Zealand, 340, 400 

— agriculture, 408 

— air force, 407 

— area and population, 402 sqg 

— banks, 412 

— births, marriages, and deaths, 403 

— books of reference, 414 

— cabinet, 401, 402 

— coal, 409 

— commerce, 410, 411 

— communications, 412 

— constitution and government, 400 

m 

— crops, 408 

— customs, 348, 406, 410 

— defence, 407, 408 
military, 407 

naval, 44, 46, 407, 408 

— dependencies, 402, 413, 414, 422, 

425, 426 

— divisions, 402, 403 

— education, 404, 405 

— finance, 406 
local, 407 

— forests, 408 

— General Assembly, 401 

— gold, 409 

— Governor-General, 401 

— High Commissioner, 402 

— House of Representatives, 401 

— immigration and emigration, 404 

— imports and exports, 410, 411 

— justice and crime, 405 

— land holdings, 408 
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'' NEW 


NIO 


Zealandf Legislative Council, 
401 

— live stock, 408 

— local finance, 407 
government, 402 

— mandate, 422, 425 

— manufactures, 409 

— Maoris, 400, 402, 405, 413 

— meat export, 410, 411 

— mines and minerals, 409 

— money and credit, 412, 413 

— navy, 44, 46, 407, 408 

— pauperism, 405 

— pensions, 405, 406 

— political parties, 401 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 412 

— production and industry, 408 sqq 

— provincial districts, 403 

— railways, 412 

— religion, 404 

— representation, 401 

— saving banks, 412, 413 

— shipping, 411, 412 

— silver, 409 

— towns, 408 

— tariff reciprocity with Australia, 

848 

— university, 404 

— wheat, 408 

— wireless stations, 413 

— wool, 408, 410, 411 
ITgotshe (Matal), 240 
Niagara Falls (New York), 562 

— Peninsula (Ontario), 287 
Niamey (French West Africa), 925 
Nicaragua, 1152 sqq 

— agriculture, 1154 

— area and population, 1162, 1158 

— banana culture, 1154 

— banks, 1155 

— books of reference, 1156 

— canal route (tJ.S.A, owned), 1162 

— Chamber of Deputies, 1162 

— Civil War, 1152 

— coffee, 1154 

— commerce, 1154, 1155 

— communications, 1165 

— Congress, 1152 

— conartittition & government, 1152 

— defence, 1154 

— diplomatic representatives, 1166 

— education, 1153 

— finance, 1163 


Nicaragua, forests, 1154 

— gold, 1154 

— imports and exports, 1154, 1155 

— Indians in, 1153 

— justice, 1152 

— mining, 1154 

— money, weights, & measui'es, 1155 

— ports, 1155 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 1155 

— President, 1152 

— production & industry, 1154 

— railway, 1165 

— religion, 1153 

— roads, 1155 

— Senate, 1152 

— shipping, 1155 

— towns, 1153 

— universities, 1153 

— wireless stations, 771, 1156 
Nice (France), 861 ; observatory, 866 
Nicobar Islands, 115, 122, 146 
Nicolaev (U.S.S.R.), 1248 
Nicosia (Cyprus), 106 

Nictheroy (Brazil), 704, 706 
Nidwalden, see Unterwald 
Niederbayern (Germany), 960 
Niederscnlesien (Prussia), 970 
Nievre (France), dept., 868 
Niger Colony (French West Africa), 
885, 918, 925 

— area and population, 885, 918, 925 

— budget, 926 

— post offices, 920 
Nigeria, 248 sqq^ 271, 272 

— agriculture, 260 

— area and population, 249 

— banks, 261 

— books of reference, 252 

— boundary, 248 

— caravan trade, 251 

— coal, 260 

— commerce, 251 

— communications, 251, 262 

— constitution, 248, 249 

— Councils, 249 

— currency, 251, 252 

— education, 249, 260 

— Executive Council, 249 

— finance, 250 

— Governor, 249 

— imports and exports, 261 

— justice, 249 

— minerals, 250 
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NIG 

Nigeria, palm-kernel trade, 250 

— ports, 251 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 251 

— production and Industry, 260, 251 
~ provinces, 249, 250, 271, 272 

— railways, 251 

— religion, 249, 250 

— shipping, 251 

— tin, 260 

— wireless station, 251 
Nighd4 (Turkey), vilayet, 1851 
Nightingale Island (Atlantic), 210 
Niigata (Japan), 1059 

Niihau Island (Hawaii), 618 
Nijni-Novgorod (Russia), 1248 ; 
university, 1250 

Nile district, West (Uganda), 197, 
199 

— river, navigation, 264 
Nimeguen (Netherlands), 1127 
Nimes (France), 861 
Nimule (Uganda), 197 
Ningpo (China), port, 737 
Ninigo Group (Pacific), 423 
Nioro (French West Africa), 924 
Nippon, see Japan 

Nia (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1280 
Nissan Islands (Pacific), 423, 424 
Nisyros (^gean), 1061 
Niuafoo Island (Pacific), 418 
Niuatobutabu Island (Pacific), 418 
Niuchwang, see Newchwang 
Niue Island (Cook Islands). 413 
Niutao Island (Pacific), 419 
N’Jala (Sierre Leone), 259 
Nkata (Nyasaland), 207 
Nogal Territory (It. Somaliland),! 046 
Nome (Alaska), 615 ; gold, 617 
Nongson coal mines (imnam), 890 
Nonouti Island (Pacific), 419 
Nord (France), dept., 858 
Nordland (Norway), 1169 
Nord- Trondelag (Norway), 1169 
Norfolk (Virginia), 444, 603 
naval station, 465 
Norfolk Island (.Australia), 853 
Norrbotten (Sweden), province, 1319 
Norrkoping (Sweden), 1318, 1320 
North Adams (Mass. ), 584 
North Africa, see Algeria, Oyrenaica, 
Tripoli, Tunis, 

Northam (W. Aust.), 387 
Northampton, population, 16 


NOR ; 

Northampton (Mass.), 634 
North Battleford (Canada), 316 
North Borneo, see British 
North Brabant (Netherlands), 1126, 
1134 

North Carolina, 440, 566 sqq 

— agriculture, 460, 567 

— area and population, 440, 457, 566, 

567 

— books of reference, 668 

— cities, 567 

— communications, 568 

— constitution and government, 566 

— cotton, 460 

— customs district, 473 

— defence, 567 

— education, 567 

— farms, 567 

— finance, 567 

— forest, 668 

— imports and exports, 568 

— Indian reservations, 667 

— live stock, 568 

— manufactures, 568 

— minerals, 568 

— ports, 473, 668 

— production and industry, 460, 667, 

668 

— railways, 668 

— religion, 567 

— representation, 435, 566 

— savings banks, 568 

— shipping, 473, 568 

— tobacco, 460, 568 

— university, 667 

— wheat, 568 

North China, see Weihaiwei 
North Dakota, 439, 569 sqq 

— agriculture, 459, 570 

— area and pop. , 439, 457, 569 

— banks, 570 

— books of reference, 571 

— cities, 569 

— coal, 570 

— communications, 570 

— constitution and government, 569 

— dairying, 670 

— defence, 670 

— education, 570 

— farms, 570 

— finance, 570 

— Indian reservations, 569 

— irrigation, 670 
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North Dakota live stock, 570 

— manufacttires, 570 

— minerals, 570 

— prodnction and industry, 459, 570 

— public lands, 457 

— railways, 670 

— religion, 569 

— representation, 436, 569 

— university, 570 

— wheat, 459, 570 

— wool, 570 

North East Land (Spitsbergen), 1170 
North East Univ. (China), 739 
North Holland (Netherlands), 1126, 
1132 

North Island (New Zealand), 402, 
403 

North Sea fisheries (German), 947 
North Serbia, 1 280 
North Slesvig (Denmark), 792 
North Tonawonda (New York), 562 
North Vancouver (B. Colum.), 300 
Northern Frontier Province (Kenya), 
194 

Northern Ireland, 3, 66 75, 76 

— agriculture, 69 

— area and population, 67 

— births, marriages and deaths, 67 

— boundary, 76 

— communications, 70 

— constitution, 66 

— counties, 67 

— crops, 69 

— education, 68 

— electorate, 5, 6 

— finance, 68, 69 

— Governor, 66 

— insurance, unemployment, 28, 29, 

70 

— justice, 68 

— live stock, 69 

— local government, 67 

— mining, 69 

— ministry, 66 

— Parliament, 6, 66, 75 

— police, 68 

— production, 69 

— railways, 70 

— religion, 68 

— university, 68 

Northern Province (Uganda), 197 
Northern Rhodesia, see Rhodesia, 
Northern 


NOR 

Northern Territories (Gold Coast), 
248, 256 

— divisions, 266 

— population, 256 

— production, 256 

Northern Territory (Anst.), 342, 396 

m 

— aborigines, 397 

— area and population, 342, 396, 

397 

— births, marriages, deaths, 342 

— books of reference, 398 

— commerce, 349, 397 

— communications, 851 

— finance, 397 

— gold, 397 

— government, 396 

— imports and exports, 349, 397 

— inhabited houses, 342 

— live stock, 397 

— minerals, 397 

— port, 396 

— production and industry, 397 

— railways, 351, 397 
Northfield (Minn.), 541 
North-West Bay (Tasmania), 395 
North-West Frontier Agencies, etc. 

(India), 169 

North-West Frontier Prov. (India), 
11.5, 160 

— agriculture, 132, 160 

— area and population, 118, 122, 160 

— births and deaths, 120 

— Chief Commissioner, 160 

— districts, 160 

— education, 160 

— finance, 160 

— forests, 131, 132 

— government, 116, 160 

— irrigation, 160 

— justice, 124, 160 

— land revenue, 127, 180, 160 
tenure, 130 

— language, 160 

— Political Agencies, &e., 118, 122, 

160, 169 

— railway, 160 

— religion, 122, 160 

— wheat, 160 

North-W est Territories (Canada), 276, 
277, 317 

— area and population, 277, 317 

— books of yeforence, 317 
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NOB 

North-West Territories (Canada), 
constitution and government, 
275, 277, 317 

— religion, 279 

North-West Univ. (China), 739 
Norway, 1157 sqq 

— agriculture, 1164 

— area and population, 1159, 1160 

— army, 1163 

— hanks, 1168, 1169 

— births, marriages, and deaths, 1160 

— books of reference, 1171, 1172 

— budget, 1162 

— civil list, 1167 

— commerce, 1166, 1167 

— communications, 1168 

— constitution and government, 

1157, 1168 

— copper, 1164 

— Council of State, 1168 

— crops, 1164 

— defence, 1163, 1164 

— dependency, 1170 

— diplomatic representatives, 1170, 

1171 

— divisions, 1169 

— education, 1160, 1161 

— electrochemical products, 1165 

— emigration, 1160 

— finance, 1161, 1162 

— fisheries, 1165 

— forestry, 1164 
-• forts, 1163 

— Fylker, 1169 

— government, central, 1157, 1158 
local, 1159 

— Grundlov, 1167 

— imports and exports, 1166, 1167 

— justice and crime, 1161 

— Xing, 3, 789, 1157, 1168 

— Lagting, 1168 

— language, 1161 

— live stock, 1164 

— local government, 1169 

— manuractures, 1166 

— mines and minerals, 1164, 1165 

— ministry, 1168 

— money and credit, 1168, 1169 

— money, weights, & measures, 

1170 

— navy, 1163, 1164 

— Odelsting, 1158 

— pauperism, 1161 


NOV ^ 

Norway, political parties, 1158 

— ports, 1168 ^ 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 1168 

— production and industry, 1164, 

1166 

— railways, 1168 

— religion, 1160 

— representation, 1168 

— savings banks, 1169 

— shipping & navigation, 1167, 1168 

— silver, 1164 

— Storting, 1158 

— timber, 1164 

— towns, 1160 

— university, 1160 

— water power, 1165 

— whale oil, 1165 

— wheat, 1164 

— wireless stations, 1168 
Norway House (Canada), air station, 

883 

Norwich, population, 15 
Norwood (Ohio), 572 
Nossi-Be Is. (Madagascar), 912 
Nottingham, pop., 15 ; College, 22 
Nou Island (New Caledonia), 921 
Noumea (New Caledonia), 931, 932 

— College La Perouse, 932 
Nova-Go9, (Port. India), 1228 
Novara (Italy), 1023 ; town, 1027 
Nova Scotia, 275, 305 sqq 

— Agent-General, 306 

— agriculture, 284, 285, 287, 307 

— apples, 287 

— area and population, 277, 306 

— births, marriages, deaths, 278, 806 

— books of reference, 308 

— coal, 307 

— commerce, 308 

— communications, 308 

— constitution & gov., 276, 277, 306 

— crops, 284, 286 

— dallying, 286, 307 

— education, 280, 306, 307 

— finance, 281, 282, 307 
1 — fisheries, 307 

— forestry, 807 

— fruit, 287, 307 

— gold, 307 

— imports and exports, 308 

— justice and crime, 307 

— Legislature, 306 

— Lieutenant-Governor, 277, 306 
3 B 2 
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^ NOV 

Nova Scotia, j^ve stock, 285 

— local government, 277 

— mamifactures, 308 

— mines & minerals, 288, 807 

— ministry, 306 

— production and industry, 284, 285, 

286, 287, 288, 307, 308 

— railways, 308 

— religion, 279, 506 

— representation, 275, 277, 306 

— telephones, 308 

— towns, 306 

— universities, 307 

— wheat, 284 

Novi Pazar (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 
1280 

Novi Sad (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1280 
Novocherkassk (E.S.S.R.), 1248 
Novo Redondo (Angola), 1226 
Novorossisk (U.S.S.E.), 1248 
Nowogrodek (Poland), 1208 
Nqong (Kenjn), 194 
Ntebogan, Bangwaketse chieftainess, 
216 

Nuble (Chile), province, 725 
Nueva Esparta (Venez.), state, 1369 
Nueva Viscaya (P. I.)> prov., 625 
Nuevo Leon (Mexico), &ite, 1100 
Nuguria Is. (New Guinea), 423 
Nuguria Is. (Solomon Is.), 424 
Nui Island (Pacific), 419 
Nukahiva Is. (French Oceania), 933 
Nxiknalofa (Tonga), 418 ; wireless 
station, 418 

Nukufetau Island (Pacific), 419 
Nukulaelae Island (Pacific), 419 
Nuknmanu Is. (Solomon Is.), 424 
Nukunauls, (Gilbert Is.), 419 
Nukunono IsWds (Pacific), 414 
Nuoro (Italy), 1026 
Nurakita Is. (EUiee Is.), 419 
Nuremberg or Numberg (Bavaria), 
938, 960 

Nusa (Pacific), 424 
Nushki Niabat (Baluchistan), 147 
Nyanza Province (Kenya), 194 
Nyasa, Companhia do, 1226 
Nyasaland Protectorate, 207 

— admstn., 207 

— agriculture, 208 

— area and population, 207 

— banka, 208, 209 

— books of reference, 209 


OFU 

Nyasaland Protectorate, coffee, 208 

— commerce, 208 

— communications, 208 

— cotton, 208 

— currency, 209 

— defence, 208 

— education, 207 

— finance, 208 

— Governor, 207, 209 

— imports and exports, 208 

— justice and crime, 208 

— live stock, 208 

— ports, 208 

— posts and telegraphs, 208 

— production, 208 

— railways, 208, 1228 

— tea, 208 

— tobacco, 208 

— towns, 208 
Nyeri (Kenya), 194 
Nyiregyhdza (Hungary), 1008 
Nykbping (Sweden), 1320 
Nyland (Finland), 845 
N^z6rdkor4 (French Guinea), 921 

Oahu (Hawaii), 618, 619, 620 
Oakland (California), 444, 491 
Oak Park Tillage (111.), 518 
Oases, Saharan (Algeria), 899 
Oaxaca (Mexico), 1100 ; town, 1100 
1101 

Obbia (Italian Somaliland), 1046 
Obeid, El (A.-E. Sudan), 260 
Oberbayem (Bavaria), 960 
Oberfranken (Bavaria), 960 
Oberhausen (Prussia), 989 
Oberhessen (Hesse), 965 
Oberpfalz (Bavaria), 960 
Oberschlesien (Prussia), 970 
Obock (French Somali Coast), 917 
Obwalden, see Fnterwald 
Ocean Island (Pacific), 419 
Oceania (Brit.), 74, 340, 417 sqq 

— (French), 886, 933, 934 
Ocumare (Venezuela), 1369 
Oddur (It. Somaliland), 1046 
Odense (Denmark), 792 
Odessa (Russia), 1248 
Oedenhurg (Hungary), 1007 
Oesel (Estonia), 840 
Offenbach (Hesse), 989, 965 
Offenburg (Baden), 956 

Ofu Island (Samoa)^ 632 
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OGtA 


ONT 


Ogasawarajima (Bonin) Is., 1067, 
1058 

Ogden (Utah.), 597 
Ogdensbnrg (New York), 662 
O’Higgina (Chile), province, 726 
Ohio, 439, 571 sqq 

— agriculture, 469, 460, 673 

— area and population, 439, 457, 

671 

— . hanks, 574 

— books of reference, 674 

— cities, 572 

— coal, 573 
communications, 673 

— constitution and government, 571 

— crime, 673 

— dairying, 573 

— defence, 673 

— education, 572 

— farms, 673 

— finance, 673 

— iron, 673 

— live stock, 573 

— manufactures, 573 

— mining, 673 

— pauperism, 678 ^ 

— production and industry, 459, 

460, 573 

— railways, 573 

— religion, 572 

— representation, 435, 671 

— tobacco, 460, 573 

— universities, 672 

— wheat, 459 

— wool, 673 
Ohra (Danzig), 787 

Ohrid (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1280 
Oil Is. (Mauritius), 207 
Oise (France), dept , 858 
Oita (Japan), 1060 
Oivatskaia (U.S.S.R.), auton. region, 
1245 

Okanagan Yalley (British Columbia),. 
287 

Okayama (Japan), 1069 
Oki (Japan), 1057, 1068 
Oklahoma, 440, 574 sqq 

— agriculture, 459, 460, 676 

— area and population, 44Qf 457, 

674, 576 

— books of reference, 570 
cities, 676 

— coal, 676 


Oklahoma, communic^ttions, 576 

— constitution and government, 674 

— cotton, 460, 676 

— defence, 576 
education, 575 
farms, 576 

— finance, 575, 576 
Indian reservations, 574 
live stock, 576 

— manufactures, 57 6 

— mining, 676 

— petroleum, 676 

— production and industry, 459, 460, 

676 

— public lands, 457 

— railways, 576 

— religion, 675 

— ' representation, 435, 57 4 

— universities, 675 

— wheat, 469, 576 
Oklahoma City, 444, 674, 676 
Okmulgee (Okl.), 675 
Oldenburg, Eepublic of, 936, 968 

— area and population, 936, 968 

— constitution, 968 

— provinces, 968 

— religion, 968 

— town, 939, 968 
01(Uiam, population, 15 

Old Enmania, 1235, 1236, 1239 
Clean (New York), 662 
Oliva (Danzig), 787 ^ 

Olomouc (Czechoslovakia), 780 

— faculties, 781 

Olosega Island (Samoa), 632 
Olten (Switzerland), 1387 
Olympia CWashington), 605, 606 
Omaha (Nebraska), 444, 550, 652 
Oman, 651, 656, 656 
area and population, 656 

— commerce, 656 

— communications, 656 

— currency, 656 

— government, 665 
— Sultan, 655 

Omdurman (A.-E, Sudan) 260, 261 
Omoa (Honduras), 1002 
Omsk(U.S.S.E.), 1248 
Omuda (Japan), 1069 
Omnramba (S,W. Africa), 268 
Onotoa Island (Pacific), 419 
Ontario, 275, 308 sqq 
— Agent'Ocneral, 308 
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Ontario, agricftltnre, 284, 285, 309 

— apples, 287 

— area and population, 277, 278, 309 

— births, marriages, deaths, 278 

— books of reference, 310 

— cities, 309 

— communications, 310 

— constit. & gov., 275, 277, 308 

— copper, 310 

— crops, 284, 285 

— dairy output, 286 

— education, 280, 309 

— finance, 282, 309 

— fisheries, 310 

— forestry, 287, 310 

— gold, 310 

— Indians, 309 

— Legislative Assembly, 277, 308, 

309 

— Lieutenant-Governor, 277, 308 

— live stock, 285 

— manufactures, 310 

— mining, 288, 810 

— ministry, 308 

— petroleum, 310 

— political parties, 309 

— production and industry, 284, 

285, 286, 287, 288, 309, 310 

— railways, 310 

— religion, 279 

— representation, 275, 308 

— silver, 310 

— telephones, 310 

— tobacco, 287 

— universities, 309 

— wheat, 284 

Ontong Java Islands (Pacific), 420 
Oodnadatta (S. Australia), 397 
Opava (Czechoslovakia), 780 
Opland (Norway), 1159 
Opobo (Nigeria), 251 
Oporto (Port.), 1219 ; univ., 1220 
Oradea Mare (Rumania), 1237 
Oran (Algeria), 899 ; naval st., 872; 
town, 899 

Orange (New South Wales), 357 

— (New Jersey), 657'. 

Orange Free State Province, 222, 
245 sqq 

— Administrator, 224, 246 

— agriculture, 281, 247 

^ area and population, 224, 225, 246 

— births, marriages, deaths, 246 
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Orange Free State Province, books 
of reference, 248 

— coal, 232 

— commerce, 247, 248 

— constitution & govt., 222, 223, 

224, 246 

— diamonds, 232 

— education, 227, 228, 247 

— finance, 247 

— imports and exports, 247, 248 

— local government, 224, 246 

— maize, 231 

— minerals, 232 

— money, weights, & measures, 248 

— municipalities, 246 

— production and industry, 231, 232, 

247 

— Provincial Council, 224 

— railways, 235 

— religion, 247 

— representation, 222, 223, 224 

— stock-farming, 247 

— wheat, 231, 247 

Orebro (Sweden), 1319 ; town, 1820 
Oregon, 440, 57 6 sqq 

— agriculture, 469, 578 

— area and population, 440, 467, 

577 

— banks, 679 

— books of reference, 579 

— canal, 579 

— cities, 577 

— communications, 679 

— constitution and government, 576, 

577 

— customs district, 473 

— defence, 578 

— education, 578 

— fanns, 679 

— finance, 678 

— fisheries, 679 

— forests, 678, 579 

— fruit, 579 

— pld, 679 

— imports and' exports, 679 

— Indian reservations, 677 

— live stock, 679 

— manufactures, 579 

— mining, 679 

— ports, 473, 679 

— production and industry, 460, 678, 

579 

— public landi, 467 
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ORB 

Oregon, railways, 579 

— religion, 578 

— representation, 435, 576, 677 

— river navigation, 679 

— shipping, 473, 579 

— timber, 578, 579 

— university, 578 

— wheat, 469, 579 

— wool, 579 

Orekhovo-Zuevo (XJ.S.S.R.)> 1248 
Orel (Russia), univ., 1250 
Orenburg (Russia), 1248 
Orense (Spain), province, 1300 
Oriental Region (Ecuador), 815 ; 
wireless, 819 

Oriente (Cuba), province, 773 
Oriol (U.S.S.R.), 1248 
Orissa (India), see Bihar 
Orizaba (Mexico), 1101 
Orkney Isles, area and pop., 17 
Orleans (France), 861 
Ome (France), dept., 858 
Oro (Ecuador), province, 815 
Oruro (Bolivia), 697 ; town, 697 
Osaka (Japan), 1069 
Oscarsborg (Norway), fort, 1163 
Oshkosh ("Wisconsin), 611 
Osijek (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1280 
Oslo (Norway), formerly Kristiania, 
1169 ; port, 1168 ; tn., 1160 ; 
univ., 1160 

Osmania Univ. (Hyderabad), 123, 
167 

Osnabnick (Prussia), 939 
Osowiec (Poland), fort, 1212 
Ossetia, Southeni, Auton. Region of 
(Georgia), 1271 
Ostend (Belgium), 681 
Ostergotland (Sweden), prov., 1318 
Ostersund (Sweden), 1320 
Ostfold (Norway), 1169 
Ostpreussen, 937, 670 
Ostrava M. (Czechoslovakia), 780 
Ostrava SI. (Czechoslovakia), 780 
Oswego (New Xork), 562 
Otago (N.Z.), dist, 403 ; univ., 404 
Otaru (Japan), 1059 
Ottawa (Canada), 276, 278, 280, 309, 
317 

— air station, 283 

— port, 291 

— university, 309 
Ottoman Empire, see Turkey 


PAI > 

Ottumwa (Iowa), 518 
Otuzco (Peru), cocaine, 1201 
Ouaga-dougou (Up. Yolta), 925 
Ouahigouya (Upper Volta), 925 
Ouchak (Turkey), mercuiy, 1356 
Oudjda (Morocco), 1111, 1112 
Oudh, see United Provinces 
Oudtshoorn (Cape Colony), 238 
Ouezzan (Morocco), 1111 
Oulgaret (French India), 886 
Oulu (Uleaborg), (Finland), govt., 
845 ; town, 845 
Outer Mongolia, 755 
Outer Provinces (D.E. Indies), 1140, 
1142 

— administration, 1140 

— agiiculture, 1144 

Ovambo race (S.-W. Afnca), 268, 
269 

Ovamboland (S.-W. Africa), 268 
Overysel (Netherlands), 1126, 1134 
Oviedo (Spain), prov., 1300, 1306, 
1307 

— town, 1300 ; university, 1302 
Owensboro* (Ky.), 623 

Oxford, pop., 15; university, 22, 
23 

Oyapoc (French Guiana), 930 
Oyarzun (Spain), fort, 1304 

Paarl (Cape Colony), 238 
Pachmakly (Bulgaria), 716 
Pachuca (Mexico), 1100, 1101 
Pacific Is. (Br.), 76, 340, 413, 414, 
416 sqq, 419 sgq, 422 sqq 

books of reference, 414, 417, 

421, 422, 425, 426, 428 

High Commissioner, 416, 418, 

419, 421 

— (French), 886, 931 sqq 

— (Japanese Mandate), 422, 1078 
Pacificador (Dominican Rep.), prov., 

809 ; town, 810 

Padang (Dutch E^t Indies), 1143 
Padua or Padova (Italy), 1024 ; town, 
1027 ; university, 1030 
Paducah (Kentucky), 623 
Paduka Sri Sultan Iskandar Shah 
(Perak), 177 

Pagopago (Samoa), naval station, 632 
Pahang (Malay St.), 172, 177, 178, 
180 

Paide (Estonia), 840 
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Paisley, population, 17 
Paita (Kew Oaledonia), 932 
Paktoi (China), port, 7S7 
Paknam forts (Siam), 1291 
Palanpur (India), 171 
Palapye Road (Bechuanaland), 216 
Palatinate (Bavaria), 960 

— Upper (Bararia), 960 

Palau or Pelew la. (Westn. Carolines), 
422, 1078 

Palawan Is. (P.I.)» 625 
Palembang (Dutch East Indies), 1141 
Palencia (Spain), province, 1800 
Palermo (Sicily), 1026 ; port, 1041 

— town, 1027 ; university, 1030 
Palestine, 185 sqq^ 1360 

— administration, 185, 186, 1350 

— afforestation, 189 

— agricultural colonies, 186, 187 

— a^oulture, 189 

— air mail service, 885 

— area and population, 186 

— banking and cnrrency, 190, 191 
-- books of reference, 192, 193 

— boundaries, 185 

— British troops in, 46 

— commerce, 189, 190 

— communications, 190, 835 

— crops, 189 

— defence, 46, 188 

— districts, 186 
~ education, 187 

— factories, 189 

— ^nance, l83 
— Jfishing, 189 

— government, 185, 186 

— Hebrew University, 187 

— High Commissioner, 185, 191 

— Jewish Colonies, 186, 187 
immigration, 186 

— *— National Home, 185 

religions courts, 187, 188 

schools, 187 

—justice, 187, 188 

— languages, 186 

— live stock, 189 

— minerals, 189 

— tHandate, ^5, 185, 191, 1850 

— occupation, 46, 185 

— ports, 190 

posts and telegraphs, 190 

— production and industry, 188, 189 

— railways, 190, 664 


PAN 

Palestine, religion, 186, 188 

— roads, 190 

— shipping, 190 

— towns, 186 

— university, 187 

— weights and measures, 191 

— wheat, 189 

— wine, 189 

— Zionist Organisation, 186, 187 
Palime (Togo), 926 

Palma (Baleares)^ 1800 
Palmas, Las (Canary Islands), 1800 
Palmerston Island (Cook la.), 413 
Palmerston North (N.Z.), 403 
Palmyra Island (Pacific), 420 
Pamplona (Spain), 1300 ; fort, 1304 
Pam we race (Spanish Africa), 1314 
Panama, 761, 1172 sqq 

— agriculture, 1174 

— area and population, 1173 

— banking, 1176 

— births, marriages, deaths, 1173 

— books of reference* 1179 

— boundary, 1173 

— cacao, 1175 

— canal, 1176 sgg 
finance, 449, 1177 

— coffee, 1175 

— commerce, 1176 

— communications* 1176, 1176 

— constitution, 1172, 1173 

— diplomatic representatives, 1178, 

1179 

— education, 1174 

— finance, 1174 

— government, 1172, 1173 

— immigration, 1173, 1174 

— imports and exports* ll76 

— justice, 1174 

— minerals, 1176 

— money and credit, 1176 

— pearl fishery, 1176 

— police, 1174 

— ports, 770, 1173, 1175 

— postal statistics, 1176 

— President, 1173 

— production, 1174, 1176 

— provinces, 1173 

— railways, 1176, 1176 

— religion, 1173 

— rubber, 1176 

— shipping, 1176 

— sugar, 1176 
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PAN 

Panama, timber, 1176 

— towns, 1173 

— university, 1174 

— wireless stations, 771 

Panama, province, 1173 ; town, 1173, 
1775, 1176 

Panama Canal & Zone, 1176 

— area and population, 440, 1176, 

1177 

— books of reference, 1179, 1180 

— defence, 462, 455 

— finance, 449, 1177 

— Governor, 1176 

— landslides, 1177 

— naval station, 455 

— ports, 1176 

— reli^don, 1173 

— traffic, 1177 

— treaties concerning, 1176, 1178 
Panay Island ( Philippines), 625 
PanSevo (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 

1280 

Paneve2ys (Lithuania), 1093 
Pangani (Tanganyika), 267 
Pangkor Island (Perak), 172 
Panjgdr (Baluchistan), 148, 149 
Panjin (GOa), 1228 
Panuco dist (Mexico), oil, 1103 
Paotingfu (China), 735 
Papeete (Tahiti), 98B 
Paphos (Cyprus), 106 
Papua, Terntory of, 340, 398 Bqq 

— agriculture, 898, 399 

— area and population, 898 

— bank, 400 

— books of reference, 400 

— commerce, 399 

— copper, 399 

— currency, 400 

— education, 399 

— finance, 399 

— gold, 399 

— government, 340, 398 

— justice, 399 

— Lieut. -Governor, 398 

— minerals, 399 

— petroleum region, 399 

— plantations, 398, 399 
police, 399 

— ports, 399 

— production, 398, 399 

— shipping, 399 

— wireless stations, 400 


PAB 

Para (Brazil), 704 ; 'Vsenal, 708 ; 
rubber, 708 

Paraguari (Paraguay), dept., 1181; 
town, 1181 ; wireless station, 
1184 

Paraguay, 1180 sqq 

— agriculture, 1182 

— area and population, 1181 

— army, 1182 

— banks, 1184 

— books of reference, 1184, 1185 

— cattle rearing, 1182 

— Chamber of Deputies, 1180 

— commerce, 1183 

— communications, 1183, 1184 

— constitution and governt, 1180 

— copper, 1183 

— cotton, 1183 

— currency, 1184 

— defence, 1182 

— departments, 1181 

— diplomatic representatives, 1184 

— education, 1181 

— finance, 1182 

— fruit, 1182 

— immigration, 1181 

— imports and exports, 1183 

— Indians in, 1181 

— iron, 1183 

— justice, 1182 

— local government, 1181 

— meat mdustry, 1182 

— mining, 1183 

— minis^, 1180 

— money and credit, 1184 

— national colonies, 1181 

— navy, 1182 

— posts and telegraphs, 1184 

— President, 1180 

— production & industry, 1182, 1183 

— railways, 1183, 1184 

— religion, 1181 

— Senate, 1180 

— sugar, 1182 

— tobacco, 1182 

— towns, 1181 

— university, 1182 

— weights and measures, 1184 

— wireless stations, 1184 

— y&rhvt, vnaU, 1182 

Paiahyba (Brazil), 704 ; town, 704, 
705 

Paramaribo (Surinam), U47 
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Parana (Argentina), 658 ; tn., 659 

— (Brazil), 704 

coal, 708 

education, 705 

Parbliu Narain Singh Bahadur, ruler 
(Benares State), 171 
Parchim (Mecklenburg-Schw.), 967 
Pardubice (Czechoslovakia), 780 
Pargana Mdnpur (India), 130, 132 
Paris (France), 860 

— faculties, &e., 864 

— finance, 869 

— local government, 856 

— population, 860 

— university, 864 

Parit Buntar (Malaya), 176 
Parkersburg (West Virginia), 608 
Parkes (N.S.W.), 357 
Parma (It.), 1024 ; tn., 1027 

— university, 1030 

Pamu (Estonia), 840 ; town, 840 
Paro (Bhutan), 695 
Paros (Cyclades), 982 
Parramatta (New South Wales), 357 
Parry Is. (New Zealand), 413 
Parsis (Guebres) (India), 122 

— (Persia), 1186 
Parsons (Kansas), 521 
Partabgarh (India), 170 

Pas (Canada), air station, 286 
Pasewark (Danzig), 787 
Pasadena (California), 491 
Pas-de-Calais (France), dept., 858 
Pasir Mas (Malaya), 182 

— Puteh (Malaya), 182 
Paso, El (Tezas), 444, 594 
Passaic (New Jersey), 444, 557 
Passau (Germany), faculties, 941 
Pasto (Colombia), 760 

— university, 762 
Patagonia (Chile), 729 

— coal, 664 

PatOTSon (New Jersey), 444, 557 
Patiala (India), 169 ; town, 121 
Patmos (iEgean), 1051 < 

Patna (India), 121, 151 ; univ., 123, 
151 

Patras (Greece), 982 
Patriarchs of 

— Alexandria, 638, 825, 1248 

— Antioch, 1248 

— Constantinople, 1248, 1361 

— Jems^em, 1248 


PEN 

Patricia, dist. (Canada), 809 
Pattani (Siam), 1289 
Paucartambo district (Peru), coffee, 
1200 

Paulpietersburg (Natal), 240 
Pavia (Italy), 1024 ; town, 1027, 1037 

— university, 1080 
Pawtncket (R.I.), 444, 685 

Paya Debar (Singapore), wireless sta- 
tion, 176 

Payo Obispo (Mexico), 1100 
Paysandii (Uruguay), 1362, 1365 

— town, 1362 

Payta (Peru), hats, 817 
Paz, La (Bolivia), 697 ; town, 697 ; 
univ., 697 

(Mexico), 1000 

Pazardjik (Bulgaria), 717 
Peabody (Mass.), 634 
Pearl Harbour (Hawaii), defence, 455, 
619 

Pearl Islands (Panama), 1175 
Pdcs (Hungary), 1008 ; coal, 1011 ; 
univ,, 1009 

Pedregal (Panama), port, 1173 
Pedro Cays (West Indies), 330, 332 
Peel (Isle of Man), 70 
Peking (China), 736, 747 ; seat of 
Govt., 784 ; universities, 739 
Pella (Greece), 983 
Peloponnesus (Greece), 982 
Pemba Island, 193, 199, 203 

— clove industry, 201 

— wireless station, 203 

Penaga (Straits Settlements), wireless 
station, 176 

Penang (Straits Settlements), 171, 
172, 174, 175 

Peniche (Portugal), lace, 1222 
Pennsylvania, 439, 580 sqq 

— agriculture, 469, 460, 682 

— area and pop., 439, 457, 580 

— banks, 583 

— books of reference, 583, 684 

— cities, 580, 581 

— coal, 582 

— commerce, 683 

— communications, 583 

— constitution and government, 680 

— defence, 582 

— education, 681 

— farms, 582 

— finance, 581, 582 
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PIN 

Pennsylvania, imports and exports, 
583 

— iron, 582 

— leather trade, 583 

— live stock, 582 

— local government, 680 

— manufactures, 582, 583 

— mining, 682 

— naval yard, 455 

— ports, 683 

— production and industry, 459, 460, 

582, 6^3 

— railways, 583 

— religion, 581 

— representation, 435, 580 

— savings banks, 583 

— shipping, 583 

— tobacco, 460, 582 

— universities, 581 

— wheat, 459, 582 

Pehon de la Gomera (Sp. Af.), 1300 
Penonomd (Panama), 1173 
Penrhyn Island (Cook Islands), 413 
Pensacola (Florida), 606, 607 

— naval yard, 456 
Penta (U.S.S.E.)» 1248 
Pentecost Is, (New Hebrides), 421 
Peoria (Illinois), 444, 618 

Perak (Malay St.), 172, 177, 178, 180 
Perend District (Peru), cocoa, 1201 ; 
coffee, 1200 

Pergamiuo (Argentina), 659 
Perim Island (Red Sea), 94 
Perlis (Malay State), 181, 182 

— ruler, 182 

Perm (U.S.S.R.), 1248 ; univ., 1250 
Pernambuco (Brazil), 704, 706 
Pernik coal mines (Bulgaria), 720 
Peros Banhos Is. (Mauritius), 207 
Perfkignan (France), 861 
Persia, 1185 aqq 

— agriculture, 1189 

— area and population, 1186 

— army, 1189 

— banking and credit, 1191, 1192 

— books of reference, 1195, 1196 

— carpets, 1189 

— cities, 1186 

— commerce, 1190, 1191 

— communications, 1192, 1193 

— constitution and government, 

1185, 1186 

— customs, 1188, 1190 


PER ^ 

Persia, defence, 1189^ 

— diplomatic representatives, 1195 

— education, 1187, 1188 

— finance, 1188, 1189 

— government, central, 1186 
local, 1186 

— imports and exports, 1190, 1191 

— inland navigation, 1193 

— justice, 1188 

— local government, 1186 

— Majlis, 1186 

— minerals, 1189 

— ministry, 1186 

— money, weights, measures, 1194 

— navy, 1189 

— nomads, 1186 

— oil, 1189 

— opium, 1189 

— ports, 1188, 1190 

— posts and telegraphs, 1193 

— production and industry, 1189 

— provinces, 1186 

— railways, 1193 

— religion, 1186, 1187 

— Shah, 1185 ; deposition of, 1185 

— trade routes, 1192, 1193 

— turquoise, 1189 

— wireless station, 1193 

— wool, 1189 

Persian Gulf, minerals, 1189 
Perth (Scotland), population, 17 

— (W. Australia), mint, 358, 391 
Perth Amboy (New Jersey), 667 
Peru, 1196 sqq 

— agriculture, 1200, 1201 

— area and population, 1196, 1197 

— army, 1199, 1200 

— aviation, 1200 

— banks, 1204 

— books of reference, 1205 

— boundary treaties and disputes, 

724, 725, 761, 816, 1198 

— coal, 1201 

— coca, 1201 

— coffee, 1200 

— commerce, 1201, 1202 

— communications, 1203 

— constitution and government, 

1196 

— copper, 1201 

— currency, 1203 

— defence, 1199, 1200 

— departments & prov., 1197 
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Peru, diplomat* representatives, 1204 

— education, 1198, 1199 

— finance, 1199 

— gold, 1201 

— guano, 1201 

— House of Representatives, 1196 

— imports and exports, 1201, 1202 

— Indians in, 1197 

— justice, 1199 

— military districts, 1200 

— minerals, 1201 

— money and credit, 1203, 1204 

— navy, 1200 

— petroleum, 1201 

— port, 699 

— posts, telegraplis, telephones, 1203 

— President, 1196 

— production and industry, 1200, 

1201 

— provinces, 724, 726, 1197 

— ceded by Chile, 724, 726, 1197, 
1198 

— railways, 1208 

— religion, 1198 

— rice, 1201 

— roads, 1203 

— Senate, 1196 

— shipping and navigation, 1202 

— sugar, 1200, 1201 

— tobacco, 1201 

— towns, 1197 

— universities, 1199 

— weights, & measures, 1204 

— wireless stations, 1208 

Perugia (Italy), 1025 ; town, 1027; 
university, 1030 

Peruvian Corporation, 1200, 1201 
Pesaro (Italy), town, 1027 
Pesaro e Urbino (Italy), prov., 1026 
Pescadores Islands (Japan), 1057, 1058 
1077 

Pescara (Italy), 1026 
Peshawar (India), 121, 646 ; popnla- 
tion, 160 

Pespire (Honduras), 1002 
Pesterzs6bet (Hungary), 1008 
Petah-Tikvah (Palestine), 189 
Peten (Guatemala), timber, 994 
Petersburg (Alaska), 616 
Petersburg (Yirginia), 603 
Petra (Trans- Jordan), 192 
Petritch (Bulgaria), 716 
Potrograd, 1248, see Leningrad 


Petroleum, Naphtha, Natural Gas, 
and Oil-yielding regions — 
Algeria, 902 Japan, 1067 

Angola, 1226 Mexico, 1103 

Argentina, 664 Morocco, 1114 

Azerbaijan, Palestine, 189 

1270 Papua, 899 

Bolivia, 699 Persia, 1189 

Borneo, 97 Peru, 1201 

Brazil, 708 Poland, 1218 

Canada, 288, Portuguese W. 

298, 305, 310 Afr., 1226 

China, 744 Rumania, 1240 

Colombia, 763 Russia, 1256 

Dominican Re- Sarawak, 99 

pub., 811 Syria, 896 

D.E. Ind.,1145 Trinidad, 337 

Ecuador, ^7 TJ.S.A., 462, 

Eritrea, 1045 and see 

Gt. Britain, 51 States, &c. 
India, 134 Venezuela, 

Iraq, 1018 1371 

Italy, 1088 

Petseri (Estonia), 840 

Pforzheim (Baden), 939, 968 

Philadelphia (Liberia), 1087 

Philadelphia (Penn.), 444, 680 

— customs district, 473 

— Federal Bank, 478 

— naval yard, 456 

— port, 473, 583 

PhUippeville (Algeria), 899 

Philippine Islands, 440, 625 aqq 

— a^culture, 627, 628 

— area and population, 440, 626, 626 

— banks, 629, 630 

— births, marriages, deaths, 626 

— hooks of reference, 688 

— commerce, 628, 629 

— communications, 629 

— copra, 628 

— currency, 630 

— defence, 462, 626 

— divisions, 625 

— education, 627 

— finance, 627 

— forests, 628 

— fruit, 628 

— government, 488, 625 

— Govemoy-General, 625 

— imports and exports, 628, 629 

— islands, 625 

— Japanese in, 626 
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PHI 

Philippine Islands, justice, 448, 626 

— land, uncultivated, 628 

— live stock, 628 

— local government, 625 

— mining, 628 

— naval station, 465 

— newspapers, &e., 627 

— police, 626 

— ports, 629 

— posts and telegraphs, 629 

— - production and industry, 627, 628 

— provinces, 625 

— railways, 629 

— religion, 626, 627 

— roads, 629 

— rubber, 628 

— shipping, 629 

— timber, 628 

— towns, 626 

— troops in, 452, 626 

— universities, 627 
Pbilippopolis (Bulgaria), 716, 718 
Phiotis (Greece), 983 
Phn6m-Penb (Cambodia), 890 
Pbocis (Greece^ 983 

Phoenix (Arizona), 486 
Phoenix Islands (Paoidc), 419 
Piacenza (Italy), 1024 

— town, 1027 
Piatigorsk(tT.S.S.R,), 1248 
Piauny (Brazil), state, 704 
Pichincha (Ecuador), prov., 815 
Piedmont (Italy), 1023, 1037 

— mining, 1088 

— silk culture, 1088 
Pierre (South Dakota), 689 
Pietermaritzburg (Natal), 226, 240 
Pilar (Paraguay), 1181 
Pillzhum (Ecuador), silver, 817 
Pinar del Rio (Cuba), 773; port, 

776 

— * town, 773 

Pine Bluff (Arkansas), 489 

Pines, Isle of (French Pacific), 932 

Ping Yang (Korea), port, 1074 

Piotrkow (Poland), 1208 

Piraeus (Greece), 990 ; customs, 985 

Pinnasons (Bavaria), 960 

Pirna (Saxony), 975 

Pirot (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1280 

— carets, 1284 

Pisa (Italy), 1026 ; tn*, 1027 ; univ., 
1030 


POL ^ 

Piacopz (-ffigean), 1051 
Pishin (Baluchistan), x47‘ 

Pishpek (Kirghiz Rep.), 1247 
Pistoia (Italy), 1025 
Pita (French Guinea), 921 
Pitcairn Island (Pacific), 419 
Piti (Guam), port, 630 
Pittsburg (Kans. ), 521 
--(Pa.), 444, 680, 581 
Pittsfield (Massachusetts), 634 
Pitzewo (China), 1077 
Piura (Peru), 1197 ; tn., 1197 
Pius XI. (Pope), 1230 
Plainfield (N.J.), 667 
Planitz (Saxony), 976 
Plata, La ( Arg. ), see La Plata 
Plauen (Saxony), 989, 975 
Plevna or Pleven (Bulgaria), 716 ; 
town, 716 

Ploesti (Rumania), 1237 
Plovdiv (Bulgaria), district, 716 ; 
town, 717 

Plymouth, population, 15 

— (Montserrat), 834 
Plzen (Czechoslovakia), 780 
Pob4 (Dahomey), 923 
PocateUo (Idaho), 510 
Podrinie (Serbia) antimony, 1284 
Pointe-h-Pitre (Guadeloupe), 929 
Pointe-des-Galets (Reunion), 917 
Pointe-Noire (Fr. Congo), 916 
Poitiers (France), univ., 864 
Pokrovsk (German Volga Rep., 

U.S.S.R.), 1247 
Pola (Italy), 1024; tn., 1027 
Poland, 1206 sg'g', 1245 

— agriculture, 1212, 1218 

— area & population, 937, 1208, 1209 

— hank, 1215 

— books of reference, 1216, 1217 

— boundaries, 1092 

— coal, 1213 

— commerce, 1214 

— communications, 1216 

— constitution and government, 

1207, 1208 

— counties, 1208 

— crops, 1213 

— defence, 1211, 1212 

— diplomatic representatives, 1216 

— divisions, 1208 

^ education, 1209, 1210 

— emigration, 1209 
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Poland, tinanc^ 1211 

— forests, 121? 

— forts, 1212 

— government, 1207, 1208 
local, 1208 

~ imports and exports, 1214 

— insurance, 1211 

— justice and crime, 1210 

— land holdings, 1213 

— language rights, 1208 

— live stock, 1213 

— local government, 1208 

— manufactures, 1213 

— merchant fleet, 1215 

— mining, 1213 

— ministry, 1207 

— money and credit, 1216 

— nationalities, 1209 

— navigable waterways, 1215 

— navy, 1212 

— occupations, 1209 

— pauperism, 1210 

— petroleum, 1213 

— pohtical parties, 1207 

— port, 787, 788, 1216 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 1216 

— President, 1206 

— production & industry, 1212, 1213 

— railways, 1216 

— religion, 1209 
representation, 1207 

— roads, 1215 

— salt, 1218 

— Sejm, 1206, 1207 

— Senate. 1207 

— shipping, 1216 

— sugar, 1218 

— territory gained, 937 

— towns, 1208 

— universities, 1210 
Poland (Congress), 1208 

— (former Prussian), 987, 1208 

— (former Russian), 1206, 1208 - 
Polesie (Poland), 1208 
Poltaratsk (Turkmenistan), 1266 
Poltava (IJ.S.S.R.), 1248 
Polygyros (Greece), 982 
Pomerania (Prussia), 970 
PomoTze (Poland), 1208 
Ponapd (Caroline Islands), 1078 
Ponce (Porto Rico), 621 
Pondichdry (Preneh India), 886 ; 

port, 886 


POE 

Pondoland (Cape Colony), 288 
Poneviej (Lithuania), 1093 
Pongo de Manseriche, 1198 
Ponte vedi’a (Spain), province, 1300 
Pontiac (Mich.), 588 
Poona (India), 121, 153 
Poopo, Lake (Bolivia), salt at, 699 
Popayan (Colom.), 760 ; univ., 762 
Popo (Papua), wireless station, 400 
Pori (Bjdmeborg) (Finland), 845 
Porlamar (Venez.), wireless station, 
1373 

Portage la Prairie (Canada), 303 
Portalegre (Port), 1218 ; town, 1219 
Port Alexander (Angola), 1226 
Port Antonio (Jamaica), 330 
Port Arthur (China), 736, 737, 762, 
758, 1058, 1077, 1078 
Port Arthur (Texas), 594 
Port Augusta (S. Australia), 384, 397 
Port-au-Prince (Haiti), 812, 998, 999, 
1000 

Port Bell (Uganda), 199 
Port Blair (Andamans), 145 
Port Castries (St Lucia), naval base, 
339 

Port Chester (H.Y.), 562 
Port Cornwallis (Andamans), 146 
Port Darwin (N. Terr., Aust), 396 
Port de Paix (Haiti), 998 
Port Edward (Weihaiwei), 184 
Port Elizabeth (Cape Col.), 226, 
238 

Port Gentil (French Congo), 910 
Port Harcourt (Nigeria), 249, 261 
Port Hedland (W. Aust), 388 
Port Herald (Nyasaland), 207, 208, 
1228 

Port Huron (Michigan), 638 
Portland (Maine), 444, 628 

— (Oregon), 444, 677, 579 

Port Limon (Costa Rica), 768, 770 ; 

wireless stn,, 770 
Port Louis (Mauritius), 206 
Port Maria (Jamaica), 330 
Port Moresby (Papua), 399, 400 

— wireless station, 400 
Porto (Portugal), 1218 
Porto Alegre (Brazil), 706 
Portobello (Panama), 1173 

Porto Maurizio (Italy), see Tmperia 
Porto Novo (Dahomey), 923 
Porto Palermo (Albania), 649 
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Porto Rico, 440, 621 Bq^ 

— agriculture, 622 

— area and population, 440, 621 

— books of reference, 623 

— commerce, 622 

— communications, 622 

— customs district, 473 

— defence, 452, 622 

— education, 621 

— finance, 622 

— fruit, 622 

— government, 438, 621 

— Governor, 621 

— imports and exports, 622 

— islands, 622, 623 

— justice, 621 

— manufactures, 622 

— minerals, 622 

— occupations of the people, 621 

— ports, 473 

— posts and telegraphs, 622 

— production and industry, 622 

— railways, 622 

— representation, 621 

— roads, 622 

— shipping, 473, 622 

— sugar, 622 

— tobacco, 622 

— towns, 621 

— troops in, 452, 622 

— university, 621 

Port of Spain (Trinidad), 335 
Port Royal (Jamaica), fortif., 330 
Port Said (Egypt), 823, 825, 833, 
835 

Portsmouth, population, 15 

— (New Hampshire), 554 

naval station, 455 

Treaty of, 1058 

— (Ohio), 572 

— (Virginia), 608 

Port Sudan (A.-E. Sudan), 260 
Portugal, 1217 sqq 

— agriculture, 1221 

— area and population, 1218, 1219 

— army, 1220 

— banks, 1223 

— books of reference, 1229, 1230 
Cabinet, 1218 

— cols. & dependemdes, 1219, 1224, 

m 

— commerce# 1222 

— communications, 1223 


POT * 

Portugal, constitutioR and govern- 
ment, 1217 

— cork, 1221 

— crops, 1221 

— defence, 1220, 1221 

— diplomatic representatives, 1224 

— education, 1220 

— emigration, 1219 

— finance, 1220 

— fisheries, 1222 

— forests, 1221 

— imports and exports, 1222 

— justice and crime, 1220 

— manufactures, 1222 

— minerals, 1222 

— ministers, 1218 

— money, weights & measures, 1223, 

1224 

— National Council, 1217 

— navy, 1221 

flying service, 1221 

— olive oil, 1221 

— p^olitical parties, 1218 

— President, 1217 

— production and industry, 1221, 

1222 

— provinces and districts, 1218, 1219 

— railways, 1223 

— religion, 1219 

— shipping, 1223 

— tiles, 1222 

— timber, 1221 

— towns, 1219 

— universities, 1220 

— Upper Chamber, 1217 
Portuguesa (Venezuela), state, 1369 
Portuguese Africa, 1224, 1225 sqq 

{see Angola and Mozambique) 

— Asia, 1224, 1228 

— India, 1224, 1228 
Posadas (Argentina), 659, 665 
Posen or Poznan (Poland), county, 

1208 ; fort, 1212 ; town, 1208 ; 
military district, 1212; univ., 
1210 

Posen (Prussia), 970 

— territory ceded, 937 
Potchefstroom (Transvaal), 243 ; 

Univ, Coll., 227 

Potenza (Italy), 1026 ; town, 1027 
Poti (Georgia), 1272 
Potosi (Bolivia), 697 ; town, 697# 698 
Potsdam (Prussia), 939 
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Pottsville (Pa.*!, 581 
Poughkeepsie (New York), 562 
Poznan (Poland), 1208 ; tn., 1208 ; 
see Posen 

Pradera (Colombia), m)n works, 768 
Prague (Czechoslovakia), 780 ; univ., 
781 

Prahova (Rumania), petrol, 1240 
Praia (Cape Yerde Islands), 1225 
Prajadhipok, king (Siam), 128$ 
Pranchinburi (Siam), 1289 
Prasak Canal (Siam), 1291 
Praslin Is. (Seychelles), 211, 212 
Pratabong f Cambodia), 128$ 

Praust (Danzig), 787 
Piferov (Czechoslovakia), 780 
Presburg (Czechoslovakia), see Bratis- 
lava 

Preston, ^pulation, 16 
Pretoria (^ansvaal), 228, 225, 243 

— university college, 227 
Preveza (Greece), 988 ; town, 983 
Pribiloff Islands (Alaska), seal 

fisheries, 617 

Prince Albert (Canada), 316 
Prince Charles Foreland (Spits- 
bergen), 1170 

Prince Edward Island, 275, 310 

— agriculture, 284, 286, 311 

— area and population, 277, 311 

— births, marriages, deaths, 278 

— books of reference, 312 

— commerce, 812 

— communications, 812 

— constit. & govt., 276, 310 

— crops, 284, 285, 311 

— dairying, 286 
education, 280, 311 

— finance, 282, 311 

— fisheries, 811 

— forests, 311 

— fox ranching, 311 

— imjwrta and exports, 313 

— Legislative Assembly, 277, 310 

— Lieutenant-Governor, 277, 310 

— live stock, 286 

— manufactures, 311, 312 
-T" ministry, 81Q 

— oysters, 311 

— political parties, 310 

— production & industry, 284, 285, 

, 811, 812 

— railways, 312 


PRU 

Prince Edward Island, religion, 279, 
311 

— representation, 275, 310 

— telephones, 312 

— towns, 311 

— wheat, 284 

Prince Rupert (British Columbia), 
300 ; air station, 283 
Princeton University (N.J.), 657 
Principe Is. (Portugal), 1224, 1225 

— finance, 1225 

— population, 1224, 1226 

— products, 1225 

Pristina (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1280 
Prizren (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1280 
Prost^jov (Czechoslovakia), 780 
Protectorates, British, 76 
Providence (Rhode Is,), 444, 684, 
585 

Providence Island (Seychelles), 211 
Province Wellesley (Penang), 171,172, 
176 ; wireless station, 176 
Provo (Utah), 597 
Prussia, 936, 968 sqq 

— agriculture, 972 

— area and pop., 936, 970 

— births, marriages, deaths, 970 

— books of reference, 973 

— Cabinet, 969 

— coal, 947, 973 

— constitution and government, 968, 

969 

— crops, 972 

— Diet, 969 

— education, 971, 972 

— finance, 972 

— government, 969 
local, 969 

— illegitimacy, 970 

— iron and steel, 947, 973 

— justice and crime, 972 

— Landtag, 969 

— live stock, 946, 972 

— local government, 969 

— manufactures, 947, 948 

— minerals, 973 

— political parties, 969 

— production and industry, 946, 947, 

948, 972, 973 

— provinces, 970 

— railways, 973 

— religion, 971 

— representation, 93?, 969 
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Prussia, savings banks, 973 

— Staatsrat, 9^69 

— sugar, 948 

— territory lost, 936, 937, 970 

— towns, 971 

— universities, 941, 972 

— wheat, 972 

— wine, 972 
Prussia, East, 970, 1211 

— area and population, 970 

— plibiscUe in, 937 

— territory ceded, 936, 937 
Prussia, West, 970, 1211 

— area and population, 970 

— pUliscite in, 937 

— territory ceded, 937 

Przemysl (Poland), bishopric, 1209 ; 
fort, 1212 ; military dist., 
1212 ; town, 1208 
Pudukkottai (India), 168 
Puebla (Mexico), 1100 ; town, 1100, 
1101 

Pueblo (Colorado), 496 
Pueblo Indians (New Mex.), 659 
Puerto Baxrios4(Guatemala), 995 
Puerto Bermudez, wireless stn., 1208 
Puei*to Cabezas (Nicaragua), 1155 
Puerto Castilla (Honduras), 1002, 

1003 

Puerto Colombia (Colom.), 761 
Puerto Cortez (Hond.), 1002, 1008, 

1004 

Puerto Montt (Chile), wireless station, 
731 

Puerto Mutis (Panama), 1173 
Puerto Plata (Dominican Eepub.), 
prov., 809 ; city, 810 
Puerto Sal (Hond.), coconuts, 1003 
Fuertoviejo (Ecuador), 816 
Puget Sound (Wash.), college, 606 ; 

naval station, 455, 606 
Pukapuka I. (Cook Islands), 418 
Puket Is- (Siam), tin, 1291 
Pulantien (China), 1077 
Pulo Cambing (Timor), 1229 
Punjab, 118, 160 sqq 

— agriculture, 182, 161 

— area and pop., 118, 161 

— births and deaths, 120 

— books of reference, 162 

— canals, 162 

— commerce, 162 

— communications, 162 


QUB ^ 

Punjab, education, 1§3, 161 

— finance, 127, 161 

— forests, 132 

— government, 115, 116, 160, 161 

— Governor, 161 

— irrigation, 162 

— justice, 124, 161 

— land revenue, 127, 180 
tenure, 130 

— native states, 118, 122 

— newspapers, &c., 124 

— production & industry, 162 

— railways, 162 

— religion, 122, 161 

— roads, 162 

— tea, 133 

— university, 123, 161 
Punjab States, 118, 122, 169 

— mlers, 170 

Puno (Peru), 1197 ; town, 1197 
Punta Arenas (Chile), wireless stn., 
731 

Punta Lobos (Chile), guano, 1201 
Puntarenas (Closta Eica), prov., 767 

— town, 768 
Pusan (Korea), 1073 
Putumayo prov. (Colombia), 761 
Puy-de-Ddme (Prance), dept., 858 
Pygmies (Uganda), 198 
Pyong-Yang (Korea), 1073 
Pyr4n4es, Basses- (Prance), dept., 858 
Pyr4n6e8, Hautes- (Prance), dept., 858 
Pyr4n4es-Orientales (Prance), dept., 

858 

Pyrmont (Prussia), 978 

Qaoha's Nek (Basutoland), 214 
(Jalydbiya (Egypt), aee KaHoubieh 
Qasim (Nejd), 651, 653 
Qena (Egypt), 824 ; town, 825 
Quang-nam mines (Annaui), 890 
Quebec, 275, 312 sqq 

— Agents-General, §13 

— agriculture, 284, 285, 287 

— apples, 287 

— area and population, 277, 313 

— births, marriages, death^ 278 

— books of reference, 314 

— commerce, 314 

— const. & gov., 275, 277, 312 

— crops, 284, 285, 287 

— dairying, 286 

— education, 279, 280, 313 
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« QUE 

Quebec, finanqg, 282, 313 

— fisheries, 313 

— forests, 287, 313 

— imports and exports, 314 

— Legislature, 277, 812 

— Lieutenant-Governor, 277, 312 

— live stock, 285 

— manufactures, 314 

— mining and minerals, 288, 314 

— ministry, 312 

— political parties, 312 

— port, 291 

— production and industry, 284, 285, 

286, 287, 288, 313, 314 

— pulp and paper industry, 313 

— railways, 314 

— religion, 279 

— representation, 276, 312 

— roads, 314 

— tobacco, 287 

— towns, 313 

— universities, 313 

— wheat, 284 

Quebec (town), 278, 313 ; port, 291 

— university, 313 

Queens (New York), 444, 562 
Queen’s University, Belfast, 68 

(Ontario), 309 

Queendand (Australia), 840, 373 sqq 

— aborigines, 374 

— Agent-General, 373 

— agriculture, 377, 378 

— air mails, 362 

— area and population, 342, 374, 375 

— artesian weUs, 378, 379 

— banks, 379 

— births, marriages, deaths, 342, 375 

— books of reference, 879, 880 

— coal, 378 

— commerce, 379 

— constitution and govt., 340, 373, 

874 

— crops, 377, 378 

— defence, 345 

— education, 375 

— emigration and immigration, 875 
finance, 374, 376 

— forests, 377 

— fruit, 378 

— gold, 378 

— Governor, 373 

— imports and exports, 379 

— inhabited houses,, 342 . 


QUT 

Queensland (Australia), irrigation, 
378, 379 

— justice and crime, 375, 376 

— land tenure, 377 

— live stock, 377 

— local government, 373, 374 

— maternity allowance, 376 

— mines and minerals, 378 

— ministry, 373 

— occupations of the people, 374 

— old-age, invalidity, and war pen- 

sions, 376 

— pauperism, 376 

— production and industry, 377 sqq 

— railways, 351 

— religion, 375 

— representation, 340, 373 

— shipping, 379 

— silver, 378 
subdivisions, 373, 374 
timber trade, 377 

— towns, 375 

— tramways, electric, 352 

— university, 375 

— wheat, 377 

— wine, 378 

— wool, 377 

— See also Australia, Commonwealth 
Quelimane (Port. E. Af.), 1227 ; 

town, 1227 

Quer4taro (Mexico), 1100; town, 1100, 
1101 ; opals, 1103 

Quetta (Baluchistan), 121, 147, 148, 
149 

— Staff College, 148 
Quezaltenango (Guatemala), 993 
Quflat A1 Udhr (Yemen), 654 
Quibdo (Colombia), 761 
Quilimane (Port. E. Af.), 1227 ; 

port, 1227 

Quilmes (Argentina), 659 
Quincy (Illinois), 613 

— (Massachusetts), 534 
Qui-Nhon (Annam), port, 889 
Quintana Roo (Mexico), state, 1100 
Quiquio (Paraguay), mines, 1183 
Quisqueya Is., see Dominican Ropub,, 

809 

Quito (Ecuador), 814, 816 ; univ., 816 
Quittah (Gold Coast), see Kota 
Quiyndy (Paraguay), 1181 
Qunfuda (Hejaz), port, 664 
Quthing (Basutoland), 214 
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BAB 

Rabat (Moroceo), 1111, 1112, 1117, 
1118 

Rabaul (New Guinea), 422, 424 
Rabbit Is. (Turkey), 1360 
Rabigh (Hejaz), port, 654 
Racine (Wisconsin), 611 
Radom (Poland), 1208 
Ragusa (Italy), 1026 
Raiat^a I. (French Oceania), 933 
Raipur (India), 166 
Raivavae Is. (French Oceania), 933 
Rajaburi (Siam), 1289 
Rajaram Chhatrapati, ruler (Kol- 
hapur), 165 
Rajkot (India), 171 
Rdjputdna(India), area, &c., 118, 170 

— government, 170 

— native states, 118, 122, 170 

— religion, 122 

— rulers, 170 

Raka Island (Persian Gulf), 95 

Rakaanga Island (Cook Is.), 413 

Rakwere (Estonia), 840 

Raleigh (Noi’th Carolina), 566, 567 

Ralick Is. (Pacific), 1078 

Rama Varmah, ruler (Cochin), 168 

Ramleh (Palestine), 186 

Rampur (India), 170 ; town, 121 

Ramsey (Isle of Man),' 70 

Randers (Denmark), 792 

Rangoon (Burma), 121, 164, 155 ; 

trade, 139 ; univ., 123, 155 
Ranjitsinhji Vibhaji, ruler (Nawan- 
agar), 171 
Ranya (Nejd), 653 
Raoul Is. (New Zealand), 414 
Rapa Island (French Pacific), 933 
Rapallo, Treaty of, 1279 
Rapid City (S. Dakota), 589 
Rarawai (Fiji), 416 
Rarotonga Island (Cook Islands), 
413 

— wireless station, 413 

Raso Is. (Cape Yerde Is.), 1226 
Ras Taffari (Regent), Abyssinia, 637, 
638 

Rastatt (Baden), 958 
Ratackis. (Pacific), 1078 
Ratisbon (Bav.), 939, 960 ; faculties, 
941 

Raton (New Mexico), 659 
Ratzeburg (Meok.-Str.), 968 
Ravenna (Italy), 1024 ; town, 1027 


RHB ^ 

Ravensburg (Wiirttemherg), 980 
Rawa (Solomon Is. ), 424 
Rawalpindi (India), 121, 161 
Rawson (Argentina), 659 
Reading, pop., 15 ; College, 22 

— (Pennsylvania), 444, 580 
Recife (Brazil), 704, 705 
Recklinghausen (Prussia), 939 
Bed Deer (Canada), 297 
Redonda Is. (West Indies), 333 
Regensburg (Bavaria), 939, 960; fac- 
ulties, 941 

Reggio di Calabria (Italy), 1026 

— town, 1027 

Reggio Emilia (Italy), 1024 ; town, 
1027 

Regina (Canada), 815 
Rei Is. (C. Yerde Is.), 1225 
Reichenbach (Saxony), 975 
Reims (France), 861 
Rejaf (IJganda), 199 
Rembau (Malay State), 178 
Remscheid (Prussia), 939 
Rendova Island (Pacific), 420 
Rennell Island (Pacific), 420 
Rennes (France), 861 ; agric. school, 
865 ; univ., 864 
Reno (Nevada), 852, 853 
Reshitza (Latvia), 1082 
Resht (Persia), 1186 
Resistencia (Argentina), 659 
Rethymno (Greece), 983 ; town, 983 
Reunion Is., 885, 917 

— administration, 917 

— area and population, 885, 917 

— imports and exports, 917 

— production, 917 

— representation, 884, 917 

— rum, 917 

— sugar, 917 

— towns, 917 

Reuss (Thuringia), 977 
Reutlingen (Wurttemberg), 980 
Reval (Estonia), 840 
Revere (Massachusetts), 634 
Rewa (India), state, 166 
Reykjavik (Iceland), 804 ;univ., 804 
Rezekne (Latvia), 1082 
Rheden (Netherlands), 1127 
Bheims, see Reims 
Rheinfelden (Switzerland), 1342 
Rheinhessen province (Hesse), 965 
Rheinpfalz (Bavaria), prov., 960 
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Rheinprovinz i3?nissia), 970 

Rhenish Hesse, 965 

Rhin, Bas (France), dept., S68 

— Haut (France), dept., 858 
Rhine prov. (Prussia), 970 
Rhode Island, 439, 584 aqq 

— agriculture, 585 

— area and population, 439, 457, 584, 

585 

~ banks, 686 

— books of reference, 586 

— cities, 585 

— communications, 586 

— constitution and government, 684 

— customs district, 473 

— defence, 585 

— education, 585 

— farms, 585 

— finance, 585 

— manufactures, 585, 586 

— naval station, 456 

— ports, 473 

— production and industry, 686, 686 

— railways, 686 

— religion, 585 

— representation, 435, 684 

— savings banks, 586 

— shipping, 473 

— textiles, 686 

— university, 585 
Rhodes (.ffigean), 1051 

Rhodes Univ. Coll. (S. Africa), 227 
Rhodesia, 217 sggr 

— area and population, 217, 220 

— books of reference, 220, 221 

— Northern, 217, 219 sqg 

administration, 219 

agriculture, 220 

area and population, 220 

Executive Council, 219 

finance, 220 

Governor, 219, 220 

imports and exports, 220 

lead, 220 

mining, 220 

posts and telegraphs, 220 

railways, 220 

— Southern, 217 sgg 

area and population, 217 

banks, 219 

coal, 218 

commeice, 219 

— cotton, 218 


BIO 

Rhodesia, Southern, dairying, 218 

diamonds, 218 

education, 217, 218 

Executive Council, 217 

finance, 218 

fruit, 218 

gold, 218 

government, 217 

Governor, 217 

High Commissioner, 217 

imports and exports, 219 

justice, 218 

land bank, 218 

Legislature, 217 

live stock, 218 

mining, 218 

native representation, 217 

posts, telegraphs, telephones, 

219 

production and industry, 218 

railways, 219 

responsible government, 217 

savings bank, 219 

towns, 217 

Rhodopi (Greece), 983 
Rhone (France), dept., 868 
Rhone Valley forts (Swiss), 1341 
Riau-Iingga Is. (D.E.I.), 1140 

— area and population, 1141 

— tin, 1145 
Riberalta (Bolivia), 697 
Richmond (Indiana), 516 

— (New York), 444, 662 

— (Virginia), 444, 602, 603 

Federal Bank, 478 

Richmond Bay (P.E.L), oysters, 311 
Riesa (Saxony), 976 

Rieti (Italy), 1026 

Riffs (Morocco), Spanish war with, 
1110, 3113 

Riga (Latvia), 1082 ; town, 1082, 
1084 ; univ., 1083 
Rimatara Is. (French Oceania), 933 
Riobamba (Ecuador), 816 
Rio Cuartd (Argentina), 659 
Rio de Janeiro (Brazil), 704, 708 

— arsenal, 708 ; coffee, 708 

— colonies, 709 j education, 705, 

706 

— naval school, 705 

— production, 708 

— town, 706, 708; univ., 706, 706 
Rio de Oro (Sp. Af.), 1300, 1313 
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RIO 

Rio Grande irrigation (N. Mexico), 
560 

Rio Grande do Norte (Brazil), 704 
Rio Grande do Sul (Brazil), 704 ; 

coal, 708 ; education, 705 
Rioja, La (Arg. ), prov. , 659, 664 ; tti. , 
659 

Rio Martin (Morocco), 1117 
Rio Muni district (Sp. Af.)j 1314 
Rio Negro (Argentina), terr., 659 

(Uruguay), 1362 

Rio Nunez dist. (Rr. Guinea), 922 
Rio Piedras (P. Rico), university, 
621 

Rios, Los (Ecuador), 815 
Ripley College, 22 
Rishon le Zion (Palestine), 189 
Ritchie Archipelago (Andamans), 
145 

Riukiu Islands (Japan), 1057, 1058 
Rivas (Nicaragua), 1158 
Rivera (Uruguay), 1362 ; tn. 1362 
River Cess (Liberia), 1087 
Riviere Sal4e (Guadeloupe), 928 
Riyadh (Arabia), oasis, 651 ; town, 
651, 652, 658 

Riza Khan Pahlevi, Shah (Persia), 
1185 

Riz4 (Turkey), vilayet, 1351 
Road Town (Virgin Islands), 334 
Roanoke (Virginia), 603 
Roatan (Honduras), 1002 
Robertsport (Liberia), 1087 
Rocha (Uruguay), 1362 ; town, 1362 
Rochdale, population, 15 
Rochefort (Prance), 869 j naval 
station, 872 

Rochelle, La (France), port, 877 
Rochester (N.H.)j 564 
Rochester (N.Y.)» ^^4, 562 
Rockford (Illinois), 444, 618 
Rockhampton (Queensland), 375 
Rock Island (111.), 513 
Rock Springs (Wyoming), 618 
Rodosto (Turkey), vilayet, 1351 
Rodrigues Is. (Mauritius), 204, 206 
Rogaland (Norway), 1169 
Roi Ech (Siam), 1289 
Roma (Italy), 1025 m Rome 
Romana, La (Dominican Repub.), 
wireless station, 813 
Romania (Rumania), 1235 sqq 
Rombo la (C. Verde Is.), 1225 


RUA ^ 

Rome (Italy), 1028, %1037 ; univ., 
1030 

Rome, See and Church, 1230 sqq 

— — administration, 1230 sqq 
area and population, 2230, 

1233 

books of reference, 1233 sqq 

cardinal bishops, 1231 

priests, 1231, 1232 

deacons, 1232, 1233 

diplomatic relations, 1233 

Pope, election of, 1230 

Popes from 1591, 1230 

religious corporations, 1028 

Sacred College, 1231 sqq 

— Congregations, 1233 

Supreme Pontiff, 1230 

Rome (New York), 662 
Rong-pa, see Lepcha 
Ronongo Island (Pacific), 420 
Roodeport-Maraisburg (Transvaal), 
243 

Roosevelt dam (Arizona), 487 

Rorschach (Switzerland), 1337 

Rorstrand (Sweden), porcelain, 1326 

Rosario (Argentina), 659 

Roseau (Dominica), 336 

Rose Island (Western Samoa), 425 

Rosetta (Egypt), 826 

Rositten (Latvia), 1082 

Ross Dependency (N.Z.), 414 

Rosslau (Anhalt), 966 

Rostock (Meok-Sohw. ), 939, 967 

— university, 941, 967 
Rostov-on-Don (U.S.S.R.), 1248 
Roswell (N. Mexico), 559 
Rotherham, population, 15 
Rotterdam (Netherlands), 1127 ; fort, 

1182; pt., 1137 

— School of Commetce, 1128 
Rotnma Island (Fiji), 415 
Ronbaix (France), 861 

Roudney (Czechoslovakia), mining, 
783 

Rouen (France), S61 ; port, 877 
Roulers (Belgium), 681 
Roussd, see Ruschuk (Bulgaria), 
district, 716 

Rovigo (Italy), 1024 ; tov^n* 1028 
Royal Holloway College, Egham, 23 
Royesville (Liberia), 1087 
j Rozendaal (Netherlands), 1127 
Ruanda (Belg. Congo), 266, 690 
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Rubber-produ(^g regions — 
Abyssinia, 639 Grold Coast,254 
Andaman Is. 


145 

Anglo - Egypt’n 
Sudan, 262 
Annam, 889 
Belgian Congo, 
691 

Bolivia, 699 
Brazil, 708 
B. Borneo, 97, 
99 

B. Guiana, 320 
Brit. Solomon 
Islands, 420 
Cambodia, 890 
Ceylon, 103 
Cocbin China, 
888 

Colombia, 762 
1145 
Ecuador, 817 
Fiji, 416 
French Cols., 
888, 889,890, 
910,913,920, 
921, 922, 923, 
924, 926, 929 


256 

Kenya Colony, 
195 

Liberia, 1088 
Madagascar, 
913 

Malay States, 
175, 179,181, 
182, 183 
New Guinea, 
423 

Panama, 1175 
Papua, 398 
Philippine Is.. 
628 

Port. Cola., 
1225, 1226 
Salvador, 1275 
Sarawak, 99 
Siam, 1291 
Tobago, 336 
Uganda, 198 
Venezuela, 1371 
West Africa, 
254, 256 


Rudolstadt (Thuiingia), 977 ; tn., 
977 

Rnfaa (Anglo-Egyptian Sudan), 261 
Rufisque (Senegal), 920 ; wireless st., 
922, 924 

Ruhr, The (Germany), industries, 
947 


Rumania, 1285 sqq 

— agriculture, 1239 

— area and population, 1236, 1237 

— army, 1238, 1239 

— banks, 1242 

— births, marriages and deaths, 

^ 1237 

— books of reference, 1243 

— boundaries, 1007 

— Chamber of Deputies, 1336 

— coal, 1240 

— commerce, 1240, 1241 

— communications, 1241 

— constitutionandgovemment,1236, 

1236 


— crops, 1239 

— Danube navigation, 1241 


Rumania, defence, 1238, 1239 

— diplomatic representatives, 1242 

— divisions, 1236 

— education, 1237 

— finance, 1238 

— forests, 1239 

— government, central, 1235, 1236 
local, 1236 

— imports and exports, 1240, 1241 

— justice, 1238 

— King, 1235 

— live stock, 1239, 1240 

— local government, 1236 

— manufactures, 1240 

— mining, 1240 

— ministry, 1236 

— money, weights, and mcasuros. 

1242 

— navy, 1239 

— petroleum, 1240 

— political parties, 1236 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 124i 

— production and industry, 1239 

— railways, 1241 

— religion, 1237 

— representation, 1236 

— roads, 1242 

— salt, 1240 

— Senate, 1235, 1236 

— territory gained, 1235, 1237 

— towns, 1287 

— universities, 1237 

— wheat, 1239 

Rumelange (Luxemburg), 1097 
Rumelia, Eastern, 715 
RuperPs Land (Canada), 317 
Rurutu Island (French Pacific), 933 
Ruschuk (Bulgaria), town, 716 
Russell Island (Pacific), 420 
Russia (Russian Socialist Federal 
Soviet Republic, of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics), 
1244 sqq 

— agriculture, 1254, 1255 

— area and population, 1247 sgq 

— army, 1246, 1253 

— Associated Republics, 1244, 1245, 

1247 

— autonomous Republics, 1245, 1247 

— aviation, civil, 1269 

— banks, 1260 

— books of reference, 1261 sqq 

— Cabinet (Russia proper), 1247 
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RUS 

Kussia, Central Executive Com- 
mittee, 1244, 1245, 1246, 

1250, 1251 

— China and, 737, 754 

— coal, 1256 

— colonies, Brafcil, 709 

— Combines, 1267 

— commerce, 1257 sqg 

— communications, 1259 

— Congress of Soviets, 1244, 1246, 

1247 

— constitution and government, 

1244 sqq 

— Council of Nationalities, 1244 

— Council of People’s Commissaries, 

(R.S.F.S.K), 1247 

— crops, 1255 

— currency, 1260 

— debt, 1093, 1253 

— defence, 1263, 1264 

— dependencies &c., 1244, 1246, 

1264 sqq 

— diplomatic representatives, 1261 

— dockyards, 1254 

— education, 1249, 1250 

— finance, 1252, 1253 

— forests, 1256 

— franchise, 1246 

— government, central, 1244 sqq 
local, 1247 

— Holy Synod, 1248 

— imports and exports, 1257 sqq 

— industrial organisation, 1257 

— inland navigation, 1259 

— justice and crime, 1250, 1251 

— land ownership, 1246 

— live stock, 1255, 1246 

— local government, 1247 

— manufectures, 1257 

— mercantile marine, 1259 

— minerals, 1256 

— money, weights, and measures, 

1260 

— nationalisation of industry, 1246, 

1267 

— navy, 1246, 1253, 1264 

— patriarchates, 1248 

— People^s Commissaries, 1244,1245, 

1246, 1247 

— petroleum, 1266, 1257 

— President, 1246 

— Presidium of Union Central 

Executive Committee, 1244 


SAB • 

Russia, production %nd industry, 
1246, 1254 sqq 

— railways, 1259 

— recognition of, 1245 

— religion, 1248 

— river navigation, 1259 

— shipping, 1259 

— Soviet Republics, Union of, 1244 

sqq 

— State Trusts and Combines, 1257 

— sugar, 1265 

— timber, 1256 

— tobacco, 1255 

— towns, 1248 

— Trusts, 1257 

— Union Council of People’s Com- 

missaries, 1244, 1245 

— universities, 1260 

— wheat, 1255 

Russia, White, Socialist Soviet Re- 
public, 1244, 1245,1247, 1273, 
1274 

— area and population, 1247, 1273 

— education, 1274 

— production and industry, 127 4 

— towns, 1274 

Russ. Turkestan, see %{/nd&r Turkestan 
Ruthenia (Czechoslovakia), 778, 779, 
783 

— area and population, 779 

— education, 780 

Ruthenians in Czechoslovakia, 779 
Rutland (Yermont), 600 
Rybinsk (U.S.S.R.), 1248 
Ryburg (Switzerland), 1342 
Rykof, A. 1. (President, Russia), 
1245 

i Saalfeld (Thuringia), 977 ; town, 
977 

Saar Basin, 859, 936, 987, 970 ; 
area and population, 936 ; 
coal output, 859 ; government, 
937 ; iron, 947 ; plebiscite, 
937 

Saarbriicken (Germany), 938 
Saaremaa-Oesel (Estonia), 889, 840 
Saarpfalz (Germany), 936 
Saba (Yemen), 655 
Saba Island (Dutch W.I.), 1149 
Sabac (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1280 
Sabadell (Spain), 1800 
Sabia (Yemen), 664 
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Sabine (TT.S.A), customs dist., 473 
Saoavem (Portugal), 1222 
Sachsen (Prussia), province, 970 
Sachsen, Freistaat (Saxony), 974 sqq 
Sacramento (California), 444,491,492 
Sada (Yemen), 654 
Sado islands (Japan), 1057 
Sadong (Sarawak), wireless atn., 99 
Sae Is. (Ifew Guinea), 428 
Safad (Palestine), 186, 187 
Safaga (Egypt), port, 833 
Saffi (Morocco), 1111, 1118 
Sagallo (French Somali Coast), 917 
Sagauli, Treaty of, 1121 
Saginaw (Michigan), 444, 538 
Sahara, 905, 919, 924, 1047 

— area, 919 

— books of reference, 927, 928 

— Oases, 899 
Saharanpur (India), 121 
Sahel, the (Tunis), olives, 906 
Said, El (Egypt), 824 

Saigon (Coohin-GMna), 887, 888, 891 

— manufactures, 889 ; port, 889 
St. Andrews University, 22, 23 
St Ann’s Bay (Jamaica), 380 
St. Augustine Is. (Pacific), 419 

St. Barthdlemy Is. (Guadeloupe), 928 
St. Benoit (K4uuion), 917 
St. Boniface (Canada), 303 
St Brandon Is. (Mauritius), 207 
St Christopher, m St. Kitts 
St. Cloud (Minn.), 541 
St Croix (Virgin Is., U.S.A.), 624, 
wireless station, 624 
St Cyr (France), mil. school, 865 
St Denis (France), 861 

(Reunion), 917 

St Etienne (France), 860 
St Eustatius la. (Oura 9 ao), 1149 
St. Francois Island (Seychelles), 211 
St GaUen(Switz.), 1335,1387; town, 
1337 

St George (Utah), 698 
St Gilles (Brussels), 681 
St. Gothard(Switzerland),fort., 1841 
St. Helena (Atlantic), 209 sqq 
St Helens, population, 15 
St. Hilda’s College, Oaiord, 23 
St Hugh’s College, Oxford, 23 
St John (Antigua), 384 

(Canada), 278, 304 ; port, 291 

(Virgin Is., U.S,A.), 623, 624 , 


SAX 

St John’s (Newfoundland), 324, 826 
St John Valley (New Brunswick), 
287 

St. Joseph (Missouri), 444, 645 
St. Joseph’s College (New Bruns- 
wick), 304 

St. Josse-ten-Noode (Biussels), 681 
St. Kitts I. (W.I.). 333, 334 

— area and population, 333, 334 
— • books of reference, 339 

— products, 334 

St. Laurent-du-Maroni(F.Guia.), 930 
St Louis (Missomi), 444, 544, 545 

— Federal Bank, 478 
St. Louis (E4union), 917 

St. Lucia Island (W.L), 337, 339 

— area and population, 839 

— currency, 339 

— naval base, 339 

— products, 339 

St. Luiz (Brazil), 705 
St Marie Island (Madagascar), 912 
St. Martin la. (CuraQao), 1149 
St. Martin Island (Guadeloupe), 928 
St Martiu-de-R6 (France), prison, 866 
St Mary Island (Gambia), 252 
St Mary’s Falls Ship Canal (U.S. A.), 
539 

St. Maurice (Switzerland), fort, 1341 
St. Michel (Finland), 846 
St Nazaire (France), port, 877 
St Nicolas (Belgium), 681 
St. Ouen (France), 861 
St. Paul (Minn.), 444, 641 

(Reunion), 917 

St. Paul Is. (Indian Ocean), 917 
St. Petersburg, see Leningrad 
St. Pierre and Miquelon Is. (French 
Amer.), 886, 930, 931 

— area and population, 885, 930 

— books of reference, 931 

— budget, 931 

— capital, 930 

— education, 930. 

— imports and exports, 931 
St. Pierre (Reunion), 917 

St. Pierre (St. Pierre), town, 930 
St Pierre Island (Seychelles), 211 
St Pblten (Austria), 671 
St Salvador Island (W.L), 327 
St Thomas (Virgin Ia.,U.S,A.), 624, 
navy yard, 456 j wireless 
station, 624 
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SAI 

St. Tliom4 Is. (P.W. Af.), 1224, 1226 
St. Yincent Is. (W.I.), 8S7, 338 

— area and population, 338 
— ■ land holdings, 338 

— products, 338 

Saintea, Les, Is. (Guadeloupe), 928 
Sairt (Turkey), vilayet, 1351 
Saiyid Muhammad Hamid Ali Khan, 
ruler (Kampur), 171 
Saiyu (Abyssinia), 638 
Sakai (Japan), 1059 
Sakaka (Nejd), 653 
Sakalavarace (Madagascar), 912 
Sakhalin (Japanese), 1068, 1077 
Salaga(Gold Coast), 256 
Salamanca (Spain), 1300; town, 1300; 

university, 1302 
Salamis (Greece), 987 
Sal4 (Morocco), port, 1111 
Sal e Boa Vista Is, (Cape Verde la.), 
1225 

Salem (India), 121 

— (Mass.), 634 

— (Oregon), 677 

Salerno (Italy), 1025 ; town, 1028 
Salford, population, 16 
Salina (Kansas), 521 
Salisbury (Rhodesia), 217, 1228 
Salonica (Greece), 983 ; port, 1279 ; 
town, 983 

Salote, Queen (Tonga), 418 
Salta (Argentina), 669, 699 ; sugar, 
663 ; town, 659, 665 
Saltillo (Mexico), 1100, 1101 
Salt Lake City (Utah), 444, 597, 598 
Salto (Uruguay), 1362,1865; tn.,1362 
Saltpond (Gold Coast), 254 
Salt R. Valley dist. (Arizona), irrig., 
487 

Salvador, 1274 sgg 

— agriculture, 1276 

— area and population, 1274, 1275 

— army, 1276 

— hanks, 1276 

— births and deaths, 1275 

— books of reference, 1277 

— coffee, 1275 

— commerce, 1275, 1276 

— communications, 1276 

— Congress, 1274 

— constitution andgovemment, 1274 
defence, 1276 

— diplomatic representatives, 1277 


SAM 

Salvador, education, %275 

— finance, 1275 

— forests, 1275 

— gold, 1275 

— imports and exports, 1275, 1276 

— justice, 1275 

— mining, 1275 

— ministry, 1274 

— money, weights, measures, 1276, 

1277 

— ports, 1276 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 1276 

— President, 1274 

— production, 1275 

— railways, 1276 

— religion, 1275 

— representation, 1274 
roads, 1276 

— shipping, 1276 

— silver, 1276 

— sugar, 1275 

— timber, 1275 

— towns, 1274, 1275 

— university, 1275 

— wireless station, 1276 
Salzburg (Austria), prov., 671 ; town, 

671 

Samani (Dominican Repub.), prov., 
809 ; town, 810 
Samaria. (P.I.), 626 
Samara (Russia), 1248 ; univ., 1260 
Samarai (Papua), 399 

— wireless station, 400 
Samarang (Java), 1143 
Samaria (Palestine), dist., 186 
Samarkand (Uzbekistan), 1247, 1248, 

1264, 1266 . 

Samarra (Imq), 1016 
Sambalpur (India), 166 
Samer4 (Abyssinia), 638 
Samoa, Territory of Western (late 
German Samoa), 425, 426 

— administration, 422, 426, 426 

— Administrator, 426 

I — area and population, 40S, 426 
I — books of reference, 426 

— finance, 426 

— products, 426 

Samoan Islands (American), 425, 440, 
631 

— - area and population, 440, 632 

— books of reference, 633 

— commtinications, 632^ 683 
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Samoan Islands (American), divi- 
sions, 632 

— education, 632 

— govemmeiLt, 632 

— naval station, 455, 632 

— products, 632 

— roads, 632 

— wireless station, 633 
Samos (Greece), 983 
Samsliui (China), port, 737 
Samsoun ( Turkey) , vilayet, 1361,1355 
San (French Sudan), 924 

San’a (Yemen), 94, 654, 655 
San Andres y Providencia (Colomhia), 
761 ^ 

San Antonio (Colombia), 761 
San Antonio (Texas), 444, 594 
San Antonio de los Cobres (Arg.)> 
659 

San Carlos (Arizona), dam, 487 

(Peru), 1197 

(Venezuela), 1869 

Sanchez (Dominican Repub.), 810 
San Cristobal (Ecuador), 816 ; wire- 
less station, 819 

(Venezuela), 1369 ; wireless 

station, 1373 

San Cristoval Island (Pacific), 420 
Sancti Spiritus (Cuba), 773 
Sandakan (Borneo), 97 
San Diego (California), 444, 456, 491, 
493, 495 

Sandusky (Ohio), 572 
Sandviken (Sweden), iron, 1326 
Sandwich Island (Pacific), 421 
Sandwich Islands, see Hawaii, 618 sqq 

(S. Atlantic), 318 

San Felipe (Venezuela), 1369 
San Fernando (Sp.), wireless station, 
1305 

San Fernando de Apure(Venez.), 1369 
San Fernando de Atabapo (Ven.), 
1369 

San Francisco (Cal.), 444, 491, 494,. 
495 

— customs district, 473 

— Federal Bank, 478 

— trade and port, 478, 494 

San Francisco de Macoris (Dominican 
Repub.), 810 

San Giovanni di Medua (Albania), 
649 

San Gorge (Nicaragua), 1156 


SAN 

San Ignacio (Paraguay), 1181 
San Jose (Costa Rica), 767 ; tn., 768 

(Guatemala), port, 995 

(Uruguay), 1362, 1365 ; town, 

1362 

San Juan (Arg.), 669; mines, 664 ; 

town, 659,' 665 ; vines, 663 
San Juan (Porto Rico), 621 
San Juan del Norte (Nic.), port, 1155 
San Juan del Sur (Nicaragua), 1163 

— port, 1155 

Sankuru (Belgian Congo), 689 
San Lorenzo (Honduras), 1002 
San Luis (Arg. ), 668 ; town, 659 
San Luis Obispo (Cal.), 492 
San Luis Potosi (Mex.), 1100 ; town, 
1100, 1101 

San Marino (Italy), 1278 ; frontier, 
1033 

San Martin (Peru), 1197 

San Miguel (Paraguay), copper, 1183 

(Salvador), 1275 

San Pedro (Paraguay), 1181 ; town, 
1181 

San Pedro de Macoris (Dominican 
Repub.), prov., 809 ; town, 
810j wireless station, 813 
San Pedro Sula (Honduras), 1002, 
1008 

San Salvador (Brazil), 706 
San Salvador (Salvador), 1274, 1276 
Sansane-Mangu (Togo), 926 
San Sebastian (Spain), 1300 
San Thom6 Is. (Portug. Afr.), 1224, 
1226 

— population, 1224, 1226 

— products, 1226 

Santa Ana (Salvador), 1274 
Santa Barbara (Hond.), 1003 
Santa Oatharina (Brazil), 704, 708 ; 
education, 705 

Santa Clara (Cuba), 773 ; town, 773 
Santa Cruz (Argentina), 659, 663 ; 
State lands, 663 

(Bolivia), 697, 698 ; town, 697 

(Canaries), 1300 

Islands (Pacific), 420 

Santa F4 (Argentina), prov., 669, 663; 
town, 659 ; university, 660 

(New Mexico), 569 

Santa Isabel (Feimando Poo), 1314 
Santa Luzia Is. (Cape Verde Is,), 
1226 
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SAN 

Santa Marta (Colombia), 760, 762 
Santa Manra (Ionian Sea), 982 
Santander (Colom.), provs., 760 

— (Spain), prov., 1800, 1306 

town, 1300 

Santarem (Portugal), 1218 
Santa Kosa (Argentine), 659 
(Honduras), 1002 

Santa Tecla (Salvador), 1276, 1276 
Santiago (Chile), 725 

— town, 725 
Panama), 1173 
Spain), university, 1302 

Santiago de Cuba, 773; port, 776 

— del Estero (Argentina), 658 ; town, 

667 

Santia^ de los Caballeros (Dominican 
Repub. ), prov., 809 ; town, 
810; wireless station, 813 
Santiago-Zamora (Ecuador), 815 
Santi Quaranta (Albania), 649 
Santo Domingo, see Dominican Re- 
public, 809 

Santo Domingo (Dominican Repub.), 
city, 809, 810, 812 ; prov., 
809 ; wireless station, 813 
Santo Tomas (P.I.), univ., 627 
Santos, Los (Panama), 1173 
Santuao (China), port, 737 
San Vicente (Salvador), 1276 
Sao AnUo (C. Verde Is,), 1225 
Sao Luiz (Brazil), 705 
Saone-et-Loire (France), dept., 868 
Sa6ne, Haute (France), dept., 868 
Sao Nicolao (C. Verde Is.), 1226 
Sao Paulo (Brazil), 704 ; coal, 708 ; 
coffee, 708 ; colonies, 709 ; 
education, 705; town, 704, 706 
Sao Paulo de Loanda(P.W.A.), 1226 
Sao Tiago (C, Verde Is.), 1226 
Saorstat Eireann, see Irish Free 
State 

sao Salvador (Brazil), 704, 705 
sao Vicente (C. Verde Is.), 1225 
Sapele (Nigeria), 261 
Sapporo (Japan), 1059 
Sarajevo (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1280 
Saratoga Springs (N. Y.), 562 
Saratok (Sarawak), 99 
Saratov (Russia), town, 1248 ; uni- 
versity, 1260 

Sarawak (Borneo), 98, 99; popula- 
tion, 99; trade, 99 


SAV 

Sardinia, 1026, 1033 ; 4 nining, 1038 
Sark and Brechou, population, 18 

— government, 71 

Saroukhan (Turkey), vilayet, 1361 
Sarpsborg (Norway), 1160 
Sarthe (France), dept., 858 
Saseho (Jap.), 1059 ; naval sta., 1064; 
shipyard, 1064 

Saskatchewan (Canada), 275, 314 sqg^ 

— agriculture, 284, 285, 316 

— area and population, 277, 315 

— births, marriages, and deaths, 278 

— books of reference, 315, 316 

— coal, 315 

— commerce, 315 

— communications, 315 

— const. & gov., 275, 277, 314 

— crops, 284, 285, 315 

— dairy output, 286 

— education, 280, 315 

— finance, 282, 315 

— fisheries, 315 

— forests, 287 

— Legislative Assembly, 277, 314 

— Lieutenant-Governor, 277, 314 

— live stock, 286 

— manufactures, 315 

— minerals, 288, 316 

— ministry, 816 

— political parties, 314 

— production and industry, 284, 285 

286, 287, 288, 315 

— railways, 316 

— religion, 279 

— representation, 276, 314 

— towns, 816 

— university, 316 

— wheat, 284 
Saskatoon (Canada), 315 
Sassandra (Ivory Coast), 922 
Sassari (Italy), 1026, 1038 ; town 

1028 ; university, 1030 
Sasstown (Liberia), 1087 
Satul Mare (Rumania), 1237 
Sault Ste. Marie (Mich. ), ship canal, 
539 

Saumur (France), 865 
Savage Island (Cook Islands), 413 
Savaii (Western Samoa), 426, 426 
I Savannah (Ga.), 444, 508 

— port, 609 

Savanna la Mar (Jamaica), 330 
' Save (Dahomey), 923 
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• SAV 

Savoie (France^ dept., 858 
Savoie, Haute (France), dept, 858 
Savona (Italy), 1023 ^ 

Savusavu (Fiji), wireless station, 
417 

Sawai Man Singh Bahadur, ruler 
(Jaipur), 170 
Saxony, 933, 974 sqq^ 

— agriculture, 976 

— area and population, 936, 974 

— births, mamages, deaths, 975 

— books of reference, 976 

— brewing, 948, 976 

— coal, 976 

— constitution and government, 974 

— crops, 976 

— divisions, 974 

— education, 975 

— finance, 975 

— iron, 947 

— justice and crime, 975 

— livestock, 946, 976 

— manufactures, 947, 948, 975 

— mining, 976 

— political parties, 974 

— production and industry, 947, 948, 

975, 976 

— religion, 975 

— representation, 935 

— savings banks, 976 

— towns, 976 

— university, 941, 975 

— wheat, 976 

Saxony (Prussian), area, &c., 970 
Sayaji Bao Gu,ekwar, ruler (Baroda), 
165 

Sayam, see Siam 
Sayu (Abyssinia), 637 
Saywolu (Liberia), 1087 
Scarborough, population, 15 
Scarpanto (Aegean), 1051 
Schaerbeek (Brussels), 681 
Schaffhausen (Switzerland), 1335, 
1337 ; town, 1837 
Schaumbuxg-Lippe, 936, 976, 977 

— area and population, 936, 976 

— finance, 977 

Schelde, Western (Netherlands), 
defences, 1132 

Schellenberg (Liechtenstein), 1090 
Schenectady (N.Y.), 444, 562 
Schiedam (Netherlands), 1127 
Schleiz (Thuringia), 977 


SCO 

Sohlesien, Bee Silesia 
Schleswig (Slesvig), 791, 792, 937 
Schleswig-Holstein (Prussia), 970 
Schoneberg (Danzig), 787 
Schoten (Netherlands), 1127 
Schouten Is. (New Guinea), 423 
Schwaben (Bavaria), 960 
Sohwarzwald (WiiHtemberg), 979 
Schweinfurt (Bavaria), 960 
Schweitz, see Switzerland 
Schweizerhalle (Switz.), salt, 1342 
Schwenningen (Wiirttemberg), 980 
Schwerin (Meck.-Schw.), 967 
Schwyz (Swiss canton), 1334, 1386 
Scotland, agricnltui’al holdings, 49 

— agriculture, 47 sq^ 

— area, 11, 16, 47 sqq 

— banks, 64 
post-office, 64 

— births, marriages, and deaths, 18 

— books of reference, 74 

— burghs, 10, 17 

— canals, 62 

— cities and towns, 17 

— councils, 10 

— counties, 17 

— criminals, 27 

— crops, 46 sqq 

— education, agricultural, 48 

elementary, 24, 26 

secondary, 24 

university, 22, 23 

— electorate, 6, 6 

— fisheries, 49, 50 

— houses, 18 

— ille^timacy, 18 

— justice and crime, 26, 27 

— language, 11 

— local government, 10 
taxation, 37, 38, 39 

— national insurance, 28 

— occupations of the people, 18 

— parish councils, 10 

— parliamentary representation, 5, 6 

— pauperism, 30, 31 

— police, 27 

— population, 11, 12, 16 sqq 
bxirghs, 17 

— counties, 17 

— property assessed, 37 

— religion, 21, 22 

— universities, 22, 28 

— wheat, 48 
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SCR 

Scranton (Pennsylvania), 444, 680 
Scutari (Albania), 648, 649 
Seattle (Wash,), 444, 606 

— defence, 606 
Sebasteia, sec Sivas 

Sebastopol (Russia), 1248 ; dockyard, 
1254 

Sebele II., Bakwena chief, 215 
Seboko Mokgosi, Bamalete chief, 215 
Seccondee (Gold Coast), 254 
Sedalia (Missouri), 545 
Segbonie (Dahomey), 923 
Segou (French West Africa), 924 
Segovia (Spain), province, 1300 
Seine (France), dept., 869 
Seine-et-Marne (France), dept., 859 
Seine-et-Oise (France), dept., 859 
Seine-Inf4rieure (France), dept., 869 
Selalang (Sarawak), 99 
Selangor, 172, 177, 180 
— area and population, 178 
Selebes (Dutch E. Indies), 1140, 1141 

— area and population, 1141 

— railways, 1146 

Selevke (Turkey), vilayet, 1351 
Sellale (Abyssinia), 637 
Selukwe (Rhodesia), 217 
Semipalatinsk (TJ.S.S.R.), 1248, 1265 
Semirechinsk (TJ.S.S.R.), 1265 
Sendai (Japan), 1059 
Senegal, 886, 918, 920, 921 

— area and population, 886, 918, 920 

— banks, 921 

— books of reference, 927, 928 

— budget, 921 

— communications, 921 
education, 921 

— imports and exports, 920, 921 

— ports, 921 

— post offices, 920 

— production and industry, 921 

— railways, 921 

— representation, 885, 921 

— river service, 921 

— shipping, 921 

— tele^aplis and telephones, 920 
Senta (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1280 
Seoul (Korea), 1073, 1074 

Serae (Eritrea), 1044 
Seraing (Belgium), 681 
Serb, Croat, and Slovene State, 
1278 sqq 

— agricultiwe* 1283 


SEE * 

Serb, Croat, and Slo"'ene State, area 
and population, 1280 

— army, 1282 

— banks, 1286 

— books of reference, 1286, 1287 

— Cabinet, 1280 

— carpets, 1284 

— coal, 1284 

— commerce, 1284, 1285 

— communications, 1285 

— Constituent Assembly, 1279 

— constitution and government, 1279 

— copper, 1284 

— crops, 1283 

— defence, 1282, 1283 

— diplomatic representatives, 1286 

— districts, 1280 

— education, 12S1 

— finance, 1281, 1282 

— flour mills, 1284 

— forests, 1284 

— fruit, 1283 

— government, 1279 

— imports and exports, 1284, 1285 

— iron, 1284 

— justice and crime, 1281 

— King, 1278 

— languages, 1281 

— livestock, 1284 

— manufactures, 1284 

— mines and minerals, 1284 

— ministry, 1280 

— money and credit, 1286 

— money, weights and measures, 

1286 

— Narodna Skupstina, 127^ 

— navy, 1283 

— Parliament, 1279 

— political parties, 1279 

— port, 1279 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 1286 

— production and industry, 1283, 

1284 

— railways, 1285 

— religion, 1280 

— representation, 1279 

— river navigation, 1285 

— roads, 1285 

— shipping, 1285 

— tobacco, 1283 

— towns, 1280 

— imiversities, 1281 

— wheat, 1283 
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Serbia (Serb, 0?oat, Slovene), 1279 

— antimony, 1284 

— area and population, 1280 

— books of reference, 1286, 1287 

— carpets, 1284 

— copper, 1284 

— justice, 1281 

— mining, 1284 

— money, weights, measures, 1286 

— North, area and pop., 1280 

— production and industry, 1283, 

1284 

— religion, 1280 

— South, area and pop., 1280 

— territory gained, 716 
Serena (Chile), 725 
Sergipe (Brazil), 704 
Seriphos (Cyclades), 982 
Serowe (Beehuanaland), 215 
Serpukhov (U.S.S.R.), 1248 
Serres (Greece), 982 ; town, 982 
Setif (Algeria), 899 

Setit (Eritrea), 1044 
Setuhal (Port. ), 1219 ; fishing, 1222 
Sevastopol (Russia) dockyard, 1254 ; 
town, 1248 

Sevilla (Spain), prov., 1300 ; mining, 
1306, 1807 ; town, 1800 ; 
university, 1302 

Sevres, Deux (France), dept., 859 
Seward (Alaska), 615 
Seybo (Dominican Repub.), prov., 
809 

Seychelles Islands, 211 sgg 

— area and population, 211 

— commerce, 212 

— currency, 212 

— education, 211 

— finance, 211 

— Governor, 211 

— imports and exports, 212 

— posts and telegraphs, 212 

— savings bank, 212 
-- shipping, 212 
Seydisfjordur (Iceland), 804 
Seyyid Khalifa bin Harub,. Sultan 

(Zanzibar), 200 

Seyyid Taimur bin Feisal bin Turki, 
Sultan (Oman), 665 
Sfax (Tunis), 905 
Sganik (Turkey), vilayet, 1351 
s’Gravenhage, see Hague 
Shafi sect (Zanzibar), 200 


SHI 

Shah (Persia), 1185 ; deposition of 
1185 

Shdhjahanpur (India), 121 
Shahpura (India), 170 
Shahrig (Baluchistan), 147 
Shaikh Othman (Aden), 94 
Shamanism (Tibet), 753 
Shamiyah (Iraq), 1016 
Shan race (Siam), 1288 
Shan States Federation (Burma), 
154, 166 

— finance, 127 

— land revenue, 127 

— silver, 166 

Shanghai (China), 736, 737 ; dock- 
yard, 743 ; textile mills, 744 ; 
port, 737 ; nniv., 739 
Sbankalla (Abyssinia), 637 
Shansi (China), prov., 735 ; census, 
736 ; iron, 744 j Muhamma- 
dans in, 738 ; standardised 
weights and measures, 751 
Shantung (China), 785, 736, 787, 744 

— iron, 744 
Shaqra (Nejd), 668 
Sharkia (Egypt), 824 
Shasi (China), port, 737 
Shavli (Lithuania), 1077 
Shawaf, the (Yemen), 654 
Shawnee (Okl.), 575 
Sheboygan (Wisconsin), 611 
Shechem (Palestine), see Nablus 
Sheffield, pop., 15; uuiv., 22, 23 
Sheik Isa, chief (Bahrein Is,), 95 
Sheng-King (Manchuria), province, 

752 

Shensi (China) 785, 736 ; Muham- 
madans in, 738 ; petroleum, 
744 ; univ., 739 

Sherbro Island (Sierra Leone), 257 
Sherbrooke (Quebec), 313 
Sheridan (Wyoming), 613 
Sherifian Empire (Morocco), 1109 

— administration, 1109, 1110 

— viziers, 1109 

s'Hertogenbosch (Netherlands), 1127 
Shetland Isles, area and population, 
17 

Shibln-el-Kdm (Egypt), 825 
Shigatse (Tibet), 753 
Shikapur (India), 121 
Shikoku Is. (Japan), 1057, ] 068 
Shimonoseki (Japan), 1069 
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SHI 

Shintoism (Japan), 1060 
Shin-wi-ju (Korea), port, 1074 
Shir^ (Persia), 1186 
Shire Province (Nyasaland), 207 
Shitomir (U.S.S.R.)> 1248 
Shizuoka (Japan), 1059 
Shoa (Abyssinia), 637, 638 
Sholdpur (India), 121 
Shorardd (Baluchistan), 147 
Shortland Island (Pacific), 420 
Shreveport (Louisiana), 626 
Shujaiibmulk, ruler (Chitral), 169 
Sialkot (India), 121 
Siam, 1288 sqq 

— agriculture, 1291 

— area and population, 1288, 1289 

— army, 1290 

— aviation, 1291 

— banks, 1294 

— books of reference, 1296 

— boundaries, 1288 

— ceded territory, 887, 1288, 1289 

— commerce, 1292, 1293 

— communications, 1293, 1294 

— defence, 1290, 1291 

— diplomatic representatives, 1294, 

1295 

— divisions, 1288, 1289 

— education, 1289, 1290 

— finance, 1290 

— foreign advisers, 1290 

— forests, 1291 

— forts, 1291 

— government, 1288 
local, 1288 

— imports and exports, 1292, 1293 

— irrigation, 1291 

— justice, 1289 

— King, 1288 

— Legislative Council, 1288 

— live stock, 1291 

— local government, 1288 

— mines, 1291, 1292 

— money, weights, measures, 1294 

— Monthons, 1289 

— navy, 1291 

— police, 1289 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 1293 

— production and industry, 1291, 

1292 

— railways, 1293 

— religion, 1289 

— rice, 1291 


SIR 

Siam, rubber, 1291 

— savings bank, 1294 

— shipping, 1293 

— timber (teak), 1291 

— tin, 1291, 1292 

— university, 1289 

— wireless stations , 1293, 1294 

— wolfram, 1292 
Sian (China), 736 
Sianliai (Lithuania), 1093 

Siberia, books of reference, 1262, 
1263 

Sibi (Baluchistan), 147, 148 
Sibiii (Rumania), 1237 
Sibu (Sarawak), 99; wireless stat., 
99 

SicUy (Italy), 1026, 1037, 1038 
Sidamo (Abyssinia), 637 
Sidi Amada, Sultan (Morocco), 1109 
Sidi-bel- Abbes (Algeria), 899, 901 
Sidi Mohamed (Bey, Tunis), 904 
Siem Rap (Siam), 1288 
Siena (Italy), 1025 ; town, 1028 ; 
university, 1030 

Sierra Leone, 248, 256 sqq.^ 919, 
1087 

— area and population, 257 

— books of reference, 259 

— commerce, 258 

— currency, 258 

— education, 257 

— finance, 257, 258 

— Governor, 257, 259 

— imports and exports, 258 

— police, 257 

— posts, telegraphs, etc*, 268 

— railway, 258 

— savings bank, 268 

— shipping, 258 

Sierra Leone Protectorate, 248, 257, 
258, 259 

— area and population, 258 

— imports and exports, 269 
Siglul^jorduf (Iceland), 804 
Signakh (Georgia), 1272 
Siguiri (French Guinea), 921 
Sikang (Tibet), 753 
Sikasso (French Sudan), 924 
Sikhs (Baluchistan), 122, 148 

— (India), 122 
Sikkim, 118, 170, 754 

— area and population, 118, 170 

— imports and exports, 170 
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SIK 

Sikkim, protectorate, 170 

— religion, 122, 170 

Silesia (Czeckoslov. ), 777, 778, 779, 
937 

— area and population, 779 

— education, 780 

— representation, 778 
Silesia (Poland) 937, 1208 
Silesia (Prussia), 937, 970 

— area and population, 970 

— manufactures, 947, 948 

— mines, 947 

Silesia, Upper (Ger.), 937, 970 

(Poland), 937, 1208, 1211 

Silhouette Island (Seychelles), 211 
Siliguri (India), 754 
Simangang (Sarawak), 99 
Simbirsk (Russia), miiv., 1250 
Simferopol (Russia), 1247, 1248 
Simi (Aegean), 1051 
Simpson Harbour (Pacific), 424 
Sinai (Egypt), 823, 824 
Sinaloa (Mexico), state, 1100 
Sind (India), area & pop., 118, 130, 
131, 132, 162 

— irrigation, 154 
-—justice, 124 

— land revenue, 130 

— tenure, 130 

Singa (A.-E. Sudan), 260 
Singapore (Straits Settlements), 171, 
172, 173, 174, 175, 176 

— area and population, 172 

— court, 173 

— shipping, 175 

— telegraphs, 175 

— trade, 174, 175 

— wireless station, 176 
Singora (Siam), 1294 
Sinjrani, Western (Baluch.), 147 
Sin-kiang (China), dependency, 736, 

764 

— administration, 764 

— area and population, 736, 764 

— Mohammedans in, 738, 754 

— products, 764 

— races, 764 

— towns, 754 
Sino (Liberia), 1087 

Sinope (Turkey), vilayet, 1351 
Sioux City (Iowa), 444, 518 
Sioux FaUs (South Dakota), 689 
Siracusa (Sicily), 1026 ; town, 1028 


SOG 

Sir Daria (U.S.S.R.), 1266, 1266 
Sirmur (India), state, 169 
Sirohi (India), 170 
Sisma (Turkey), mercury, 1355 
Sisowath, King (Cambodia), 890 
Sitka (Alaska), 615 
Sitra Island (Persian Gulf), 95 
Sivas (Turkey), vilayet, 13.51 ; min- 
ing, 1355 ; town, 1351 
Six Islands, 207 
Skagway (Alaska), 617 
Skaiisen (Greenland), 801 
Skaraborg (Sweden), province, 1319 
Skien (Norway), 1160 
Skoplje (Serbia), 1280 ; chrome, 1284 
Skovde (Sweden), 1320 
Skypanie, see Albania 
Slavonia, see Croatia and Slavonia 
Slesvig territories, 791, 792, 937 ; 

plebiscite, 937 
Sliveu, see Slivno 
Slivno (Bulgaria), 716 
Slovakia (Czechoslovakia), 777, 778 

— area and population, 779 

— education, 780 

— minerals, 783 

— representation, 778 

Slovenia (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1279, 
1280, 1281 

— mining, 1284 
SmethwiSs:, population, 15 
Smetona, M. (Lithuanian Pres.), 1092 
Smolensk (U.S.S.R.), 1248 ; univ., 

1260 

Smyrna (Turkey), 1361 

— air station, 1866 

— industries, 1355 

— mining, 1355 

— tobacco, 1355 

— town, 1351 

— vilayet, 1351 

Snares Is. (New Zealand), 414 
Sobranye (Bulgaria), 715 
Society Islands (Fr. Oceania), 933 
Socorro Island (Uruguay), 1362 
Soderhamn (Sweden), 1320 
Sodermanland (Sweden), prov., 1318 
Sodertalje (Sweden), 1820 
Soerabaya (Java), 1148 
Sofala distiict (Port. E. Af.), 1227 
Sofia (Bulgaria), 716; town, 716, 
717, 722 ; university, 717 
Sogn og Fjordane (Norway), 1159 
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SOH 

SoMg (Egypt), 825 
Sokod^ (Togo), 926 
Sokota (Abyssinia), 637, 638 
Sokotra Island (Africa), 95 
Soleure, see Solothurn 
Solingen (Prussia), 939 
Solium (Egypt), port, 833 
Solomon Islands (Australian de- 
pendency, late German New 
Guinea), 340, 422 424 

— administration, 422 

— area and population, 424 

— produce, 424 

Solomon Islands (Britisb Protect- 
orate), 420 

— area and population, 420 

— imports and exports, 420 
Solomon Islands (Mauritius), 207 
Solothurn (Switz.), 1335, 1336; town, 

1337 

Somali Coast, British and French, 
see Somaliland 
Somali tribes, 194, 638 
Somaliland (French), 885, 917, 918 

— administration, 917 

— area and population, 885, 917 

— imports and exports, 917 

— products, 918 

— shipping, 918 
Somaliland (Italian), 1035, 1045 
Somaliland Protectorate (Brit. ), 213 

— area and population, 213 

— boundaries, 213, 1046 

— imports and exports, 213 
Sombor (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1280 
Sombrero Island (W.I.)* 333, 834 
Somerville (Mass.), 444, 534 
Somerville College, Oxford, 23 
Somme (France), dept, 869 
Somoto (Nicaragua), 1153 
Sonderhausen (Thuringia), 977 ; 

town, 977 

Sondrio (Italy), 1024 ; town, 1028 
Songchin (Korea), port, 1074 
Sonneberg (Thuringia), 977 ; tn., 977 
^ Sonora (Mexico), state, 1100 
* Sonsonate (Salvador), 1275 
Soochow (China), port, 737 
Sopron (Hungary), 1007 
Soria (Spain), province, 1300 
Soriano (Uruguay), 1362 
Sdr Tondelag (Norway), 1159 
Sosnowiec (Poland), 1208 


SOU 

Sotavento (Cape YeiTle Is.), group, 
1225 

Sousse (Tunis), 905 
South Africa (British), see Basuto- 
land, Bechuanaland, Cape Colony, 
Natal, Orange Free State, Rhode- 
sia, Swaziland, Transvaal, &c. 

Union of (g^.v.), 222 sqq 

Southampton, 15 ; coll., 22 
South Australia, 340, 380 sqq^ 896 

— aborigines, 381 

— Agent-General, 381 

— agriculture, 388 

— area and population, 342, 881, 

382 

— banks, 384 

— births, marriages, deaths, 342, 382 

— books of reference, 384 

— commerce, 349, 384 

— communications, 351, 384 

— constitution & govt., 340, 380, 

381 

— copper, 383 

— crops, 383 

— defence, 845 

— education, 382 

— finance, 383 

— fruit culture, 388 

— Governor, 380 

— imports and exports, 349, 384 

— inhabited houses, 342 

— justice and crime, 382 

— land tenure, 381, 383 

— live stock, 383 

— manufactures, 384 

— minerals, 383 

— ministry, 381 

— old-age, invalidity, & war pensions, 

382 

— production and industry, 383, 384 

— railways, 351’, 384 

— religion, 382 

— representation, 340, 380 

— roads, 884 

— shipping, 384 

— tramways, 362, 384 

— university, 382 

— wheat, 383 

— wine, 388 

— See also Australia, Commonwealth 
South Bend (Indiana), 444, 616 
South Carolina, 440, 686 sqq 

— agriculture, 459, 460, 588 
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* SOU 

South Carolin* area and population, 
440, 458, 686, 587 

— books of reference, 588 

— commimications, 588 

— constitution and government, 

586 

— cotton, 460, 588 

— customs district, 473 

— defence, 455, 587 

— education, 587 
farms, 588 

— finance, 587 

— forests, 588 

— live stock, 588 

— manufactures, 588 

— mining, 588 

— naval station, 455 

— ports, 473 

— production and industry, 459, 

460, 588 

— railways, 588 

— religion, 587 

— representation, 436, 586 

— rice, 459, 588 

— shipping, 473 

— tobacco, 460, 688 

— towns, 687 

— universities, 687 

— wheat, 588 

South Dakota, 440, 588 sqq 

— agriculture, 459, 590 

— area and population, 440, 458, 589 

— banks, 690 

— books of reference, 591 

— cities, 589 

— communications, 590 

— constitution and government, 588, 

589 

— dairying, 690 

— defence, 590 

— education, 589, 590 

— farms, 590 

— finance, 590 

— gold, 463, 590 

— Indian reservations, 589 

— live stock, 690 

— manufactures, 690 

— mining, 468, 590 

— production and industiw, 459, 468, 

690 

— public lands, 468 

— railways, 690 

— religion, 589 


SPA 

South Dakota, representation, 435, 
589 

— universities, 689 

— wheat, 459, 590 

— wool, 590 

South Georgia (S. Atlan.), 318 
South Holland, province, 1126, 1134 
South Island (New Zealand), 402, 403 
South Jutland Provinces (Denmark), 
791 

South Kavirondo (Kenya), 195 
South Orkneys (S. Atlantic), 318 
South Pacific Is. (N. Z.), 402, 413, 
414, 425 sqq 

Southport, population, 15 
South Serbia, 1280 
South Shetlands (S. Atlantic), 318 
South Shields, population, 15 
South-'W'est Africa (Protect.), 268 sqq 

— administration, 268, 269 

— Administrator, 269 

— area and population, 269 

— books of reference, 271 

— commerce, 270, 271 

— communications, 271 

— copper, 270 

— customs, 270 

— diamonds, 270 

— education, 270 

— finance, 270 

— harbours, 271 

— imports and exports, 270, 271 

— justice, 268 

— live stock, 270 

— minerals, 270 

— native races, 269 

— posts, telegraphs and telephones, 

271 

— production and industry, 270 

— railways, 271 

— wireless station, 271 
Southend-on-Sea, population, 16 
Southern Ireland, 76 sqq, sec Irish 

Free State 

Southern Rhodesia, see Rhodesia, 
Southern, 217 sqq 
Spain, 1296 sqq 

— agriculture, 1306 

— air service with Algeria, 903 

— alcohol factories, 1306 

— area and population, 1299 sqq 

— army, 1304 

colonial, 1114, 1804 
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SPA 

Spain, banks, 1311 

births, marriages, and deaths, 1301 

— books of reference, 1314, 1315 

— cement, 1307 

— civil list, 1296 

— coal, 1307 

— colonies, &c., 1300, 1313, 1314 ; 

see also Spanish Zone 
(Morocco), 1109 sqq 

— commerce, 1307 sqq 

— communications, 1310, 1311 

— Congi'ess, 1297 

— constitution, 1297 sqq 

— copper, 1307 

— Cortes, 1297 

— cotton manufactures, 1307 

— Council of Ministers, 1298 

— crops, 1306 

— customs, 1309 

— defence, 1304, 1305 

— diplomatic representatives, 1312, 

1313 

— Directory, 1298 

— dockyard, 1305 

— education, 1301, 1302 

— emigration, 1801 

— faculties, 1302 

— finance, 1303 

— fisheries, 1307 

— forts, 1304 

— fmit, 1306 

— government, central, 1297, 1298 
local, 1298, 1299 

— illiteracy, 1301 

— imports and exports, 1307 sqq 

— iron, 52, 1306, 1307 

— justice and crime, 1302 

— King, 3, 1295 sqq 

— live stock, 1306 

— local government, 1298, 1299 

— manufactures, 1307 

— merchant navy, 1309, 1311 

— Military Directory, 1298 

— mining and minerals, 1306, 1307 

— money and credit, 1311, 1312 

— money, weights, measures, 1312 

— municipal administration, 1299 

— National Assembly, 1298 

— navy, 1305 

— old age pensions, 1302 

— paper, 1307 

— ports, 1309 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 1311 


STA ^ 

Spain, production and industry, 1305 

sqq 

— provinces, 1299, 1300 

— railways, 1310, 1311 
State control, 1310 

— religion, 1301 

— representation, 1297 

— roads, 1310 

— savings banks, 1312 

— Senate, 1297 

— shipping and navigation, 1309, 

1310 

— sUk, 1306 

— sugar, 1806 

— textiles, 1307 

— towns, 1300 

— universities, 1302 

— war in Morocco, 1110, 1113, 1304 

— wheat, 1806 

— wines, 1306 

— wireless stations, 1311 
Spanish Africa, 1109 sqq^ 1300, 1304, 

1313, 1314 

— Guinea, 1313, 1314 

Spanish Zone (Morocco), see under 
Morocco 

— war in, 1110, 1113, 1304 
Spanish Town (Jamaica), 330 
Sparta (Greece), 983 

Sparta (Turkey), vilayet, 1351 
Spartanburg (South Carolina), 587 
Speiden Island (Pacific), 419 
Speightstown (Barbados), 328 
Speyer (Bavaria), 960 
Spezia (Italy), 1024; naval command, 
1036 ; town, 1028 
Spitsbergen, 1170 ; area, 1170 

— books of reference, 1172 

— coal, 1170 

— government, 1170 

Split (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1280 
Spokane (Wash.), 444, 606 
Spoiades Is. (Greece), 982 
Springfield (Illinois), 513 

— (Mass.), 444, 534 

— (Miss.), 645 

— (Ohio), 444, 572 

Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, 
ruler (Mysore), 169 
Srinagar (Kashmir), 121, 167 
Stadtroda (Thuringia), 977 
Stalin (U.S.S.R.), 1248 
i Stalingrad (U.S.S.R.), 1248 
3 c 2 
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^ STA 

Stambul, see Gonstantiiiople 
Stamford (Connecticut), 499 
Stampalia (Aegean), 1051 
Stanislawow (Poland), 1208 
Stanley (Falkland Islands), 318 
Stanley Falls (Belgian Congo), 693 
Stanley Pool (Belgian Congo), 693 
Stanleyville (Belg. Congo), 690 
Stara Kauji2:a (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 
1280 

Stara Zagora (Bulgaria), 716 ; town, 
717 

Starbnck Island (Pacific), 420 
Stargard (Meck.-Str.), 968 
Starkenburg province (Hesse), 965 
State Barge Canal (N.Y.), 665 
Stavanger (N or way ), 1160 
Stavropol (TJ.S.S.R.)j 1248 
Steegen (Danzig), 787 
Steena dist. (B.C.)j 300 
Steiermark, see Styria 
Stellenbosch Univ. (S. Afr.), 226 
Sterkrade (Prussia), 989 
Stettin (Pruss.), 784, 988, 971 ; port, 
784, 961 

Steubenville (Ohio), 572 
Stevens Point (Wis.), 611 
Stewart Island (N, Zealand), 402 
Stewart Sound (Andamans), 146 
Steyr (Austria), 671 
Stockholm (Sweden), 1318 ; town, 
1318, 1320 

— local government, 1318 

— port, 1329 ; universities, 1321 
Stockport, population, 15 
Stockton-on-Tees, population, 16 
Stoke-on-Trent, population, 16 
Straits Settlements, 171 sqq 

— area and population, 172 

— banks, 176 

— births and deatlis, 173 

— books of reference, 183 

— commerce, 174, 176 

— communications, 176 

— constitution and government, 171, 
172 

— customs valuation, 176 

— dependencies, 171, 172, 176, 177 

— education, 173 

— finance, 173, 174 

— Governor, 172 

— immigration, 173 

— imports andiexports, 174, 176 


SUP 

Straits Settlements, justice and 
crime, 173 

— money, weights, measures, 176 

— posts and telegraphs, 176 

— railways, 176 

— rubber, 174, 175 

— shipping, 175 

— tin, 175 

— wireless stations, 176 

— See also Malay States, Federated 
Strasbourg (France), 861 ; faculties, 

864 

— fort, 869 ; university, 864 
Streator (Ill.)j 513 

Stuttgart (Wiirttemberg), 938, 980 ; 

technical schools, 980 
Styria (Austria), 671 
Suabia (Bavaria), 960 
Suakin (A.-E. Sudan), 260 
Suarez (Bolivia), port, 699 
Subotica (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 
1280 

Sucre (Bolivia), 697 ; univ., 697 

— (Yenezuela), state, 1369 
Sudair (Nejd), 663 

Sudan, see Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Sudan (French), 924, see French Sudan 
Suez (Egypt), 824 ; town and port, 
826, 833, 835 

Suez Canal, 824, 833, 834, 835 

shares, 38 

Suisse, see Switzerland 
Suiyuan (Mongolia), 765 
Suket (India), state, 169 
Sukkur barrage (India), 154 
Sulaiman Badaru 1-alam Shah, Yang 
Pertama, ruler (Trengganu), 
183 

Suleimani (Iraq), 1016, 1017 
Sulina (Eumania), 1241 
Sultanabad (Persia), 1186, 1189 
Sulu (Philippines), prov., 626 
Sumatra (D. E. I.), 1140, 1141 

— area and population, 1141 

— coal, 1145 

— railways, 1146 

Summerside (Prince Edward Is.), 311 
Sunda Is. (Dutch East Indies), 1140 
Sunday Island (New Zealand), 414 
Sunderland, pop., 16 
Sundsvall (Sweden), 1320 
Sungai Ujong (Malay), 177, 178 
Superior (Wisconsin), 611 
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SUB 

Surashtra (Siam), 1289 

Surat (India), 121 

Surinam (D. W. Indies), 1147 sqq 

— administration, 1147 

— area and population, 1147 

— books of reference, 1150, 1151, 

1152 

— Colonial States, 1147 

— communications, 1149 

— defence, 1148 

— education, 1148 

— finance, 1148 

— gold, 1148 

— Governor, 1147 

— imports and exports, 1148 

— justice, 1148 

— pauperism, 1148 

— production, 1148 

— religion, 1148 

— shipping, 1149 

— sugar, 1148 

SuSak (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1280 
Suva (Fiji), 415 

— wireless station, 417 

Suvalki (Lithuania), 1093; town, 
1098 

Suwarrow Is. (N.Z.), 413 
Svalbard (Spitsbergen), 1168 
Sverdlovsk (U.S.S.R.)i 1248 
Sverige, see Sweden. 

Svizzera, sec Switzerland. 

Swahili race and language, 194, 690 
Swansea, population, 15 
Swat, 169 

Swatow (China), port, 737 ; wolfram, 
744 

Swaziland (South Africa), 221 sqq 

— agriculture, 222 

area and population, 221 

— banks, 222 

— communications, 222 

— education, 221 

— finance, 221 

— gold, 222 

— justice, 221 

— live stock, 222 

— minerals, 222 

— production, 222 
Sweden, 1815 sqq 

— agriculture, 1326, 1326 

— area and population, 1318, 1319 

— army, 1328, 1324 

— banks, 1330, 1331 


8WE 

Sweden, births, marrhges, & deaths, 
1320 

— books of reference, 1322, 1323 

— coal, 1326 

— commerce, 1327 sqq 

— communications, 1329, 1330 

— constitution & government, 1317 

— Council of State, 1317 

— crops, 1325, 1326 

— customs duties, 1327 
valuation, 1328 

— defence, 1323 sqq 

— Diet, 1317 

— diplomatic representatives, 1332 

— divisions, 1318, 1319 

— education, 1321 

— emigration, 1320 

— ethnic elements, 1319 

— faculties, 1321 

— farms, 1325 

— finance, 1321 sqq 
local, 1323 

— First Chamber, 1317 

— fisheries, 1827 

— forests, 1327 

— gold, 1326 

— government, central, 1317 
local, 1318 

— governments, 1318, 1319 

^ imports and exports, 1327 sqq 

— industries, 1326, 1327 

— iron, 1326 

— justice and crime, 1821 

— King, 1316, 1316 

— land and house property, 1322 

— Landstings, 1317 

— livestock, 1826 

— local finance, 1328 
government, 1318 

— manufactures, 1326, 1827 

— mercantile marine, 1329 

— mines and minerals, 1326 

— ministry, 1317 

— money and credit, 1330, 1331 

— money, weights, and measures, 

1331 

— navy, 1324, 1325 

— paper & pulp, 1327 

— political parties, 1318 

— ports, 1329 

^ posts, telegraphs, telephones, 1330 

— production and industry, 1325 aqq 

— railways, 1329, 1330 


i 
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• SWE 

Sweden, religion, 1320 

— representation, 1317 

— Second Chamber, 1317 

— shipping and navigation, 1329 

— silver, 1326 

— steel, 1327 

— timber and woodwork, 1327 

— towns, 1320 

— universities, 1321 

— wheat, 1325 

Swift Current (Canada), 315 
Swindon, population, 15 
Switzerland, 1333 sqq 

— agriculture, 1842 

— area and population, 1336, 1387 

— army, 1341 

— aviation, 1344 

— banks, 1345 

— births, marriages, & deaths, 1337 

— books of reference, 1346, 1347 

— breweries, 1342 
— - Bundesrat, 1335 

— Bundes-Tersammlung, 1335 

— cantons, 1334, 1335, 1336, 1337 

— commerce, 1343, 1344 

— communications, 1844 

— constitution and govt., 1333 sqq 

— customs treaty, 1090 

— defence, 1341 

— diplomatic representatives, 1345 

— divorces, 1337 

— education, 1338, 1339 

— embroidery, 1342 

— endgration, 1337 

— Federal Assembly, 1385 

— Federal Council, 1334, 1335 

— finance, 1340 

— forestry, 1342 

— fortresses, 1341 

— government, central, 1333 sqq 
local, 1336 

— illegitimacy, 1337 

— justice and crime, 1339 

— languages, 1337 

— live stock, 1342 

— local government, 1336 

— manufiictures, 1342 

— mining, 1342 

— ministry, 1335 

— money and credit, 1344, 1346 

— money, weights, measures, 1345 

— Nationalrat, 1334 

— pisciculture, 1342 


SYT? 

Switzerland, political parties, 1336 

— popular initiative, 1334, 1336 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 1090, 

1344 

— President, 1335 

— production and industry, 1342 

— railways, 1344 

— referendum, 1334, 1335, 1336 

— religion, 1337, 1838 

— representation, 1834, 1335 

— salt, 1342 

— savings banks, 1345 

— social insurance, 1340 

— Standerat, 1334 

— towns, 1337 

— universities, 1339 

— watches and clocks, 1342 

— water traffic, 1344 

— wireless station, 1344 

Sydney (N.S. Wales), 366, 357, 364 

— banks, 358 

— finance, 359, 360 

— mint, 358, 864 

— naval station, 345, 360 
population, 367 

— port, 361 

— university, 358 
Sydney (Nova Scotia), 306 
Sydney Island (Pacific), 419 
Sydney Mines (Nova Scotia), 306 
Sydproven (Greenland), 800 
Syed Alwi, ruler, Perlis, 182 
Symi (Mgean), 1051 

Syra (Greece), 982 
Syracuse (New York), 444, 562 

— (Sicily), see Siracusa 
Syria, 885, 893 sqq, 1350 

— agriculture, 895 

— area and population, 885, 893, 894 

— books of reference, 897 

— boundaries, 893, 894, 1350 

— commerce, 896 

— communications, 897 

— crops, 895 

— currency, 897 

— defence, 896 
education, 894, 895 

— finance, 895 

— frontier, 893, 894, 1350 

— fruit, 895 

— High Commissioner, 893 

— • imports and exports, 896, 897 

— iron, 895 
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SIR 

Syria, mandate, 884, 893, 1350 

— manufactures, 896 

— minerals, 895, 896 

— X^etrolcum, 896 

— production and industi-y, 895, 896 

— railways, 897 

— roli^on, 894 

— territories, 894 

— tobacco, 895 

— towns, 894 

— university, 895 
Szechncii, Western (Tibet), 753 
Szechwan (China), province, 735, 736 
Szeged (Hungary), 1008, 1011 ; univ., 

1009 

Sz4kesfeh4rvar (Hungary), 1011 
Szemao (China), port, 737 
Szombathely (Hungary), 1011 

Tabar Is. (New Guinea), 424 
Tabasco (Mexico), state, 1100 ; oil, 
1103 

Tabiteuea Is. (Gilbert Is,), 419 
Tablas, Las (Panama), 1173 
Tabora (Tanganyika), 267 
Tabou (Ivory Coast), 922 
Tabriz (Persia), 1186, 1188, 1189, 
1190 

Tachira (Venezuela), state, 1369 
Tacna (Chile), 725, 1198 

— (Peru), 1197, 1198 ; town, 1197 
Tacoma (Wash.), 444, 606 
Tacuaremb6 (Uruguay), dept., 1362 ; 

town, 1362 

Taffari, Ras, Regent (Abyss.), 637, 
638 

Tagal tribes (Cochin China), 888 
Taganrog (U.S.S.R.), 1248 
Tagant (French West Africa), 926 
Tahaa Island (French Oceania), 93S 
Tabarida (Sokotra), 95 
Tahiti Is. (French Oceania), 885, 933, 
934 

— area and population, 885, 933 

— products, 933 
Taichu (Formosa), 1076 

Taif (Hejaz) dist., 661; town, 662, 
663 

Taihoku (Formosa), 1076 
Tai-Ku (Korea), 1073 
Taikyu-fu (Korea), 1073 
Taima (Arabia), 651 
Tainan (Formosa), 1076 


TAN ^ 

Taipa Island (Macao), -^1228 
Taiping (Straits Settlements), 176 
'fairend, see Dairen 
Taiwan, sec Formosa, 1057, 1058, 
1059, 1076, 1077; books of 
reference, 1078 sqq^ 

T’ai-yuan (China), 735 
Taizz (Yemen), 655 
Tajik or Tajil^stan, Anton. Reimblic 
(U.S.S.R.), 1264, 1266, 1267 

— area and population, 1266 

— cotton, 1267 

— production and industry, 1267 

— railway, 1267 

Tajurah (French Somali Coast), 917 
Takama (Br. Guiana), 321 
Takamatsu (Japan), 1059 
Taku (China) dockyard, 743 
Talasea (New Britain), 423 
Talca (Chile), prov., 725 ; town, 726 
Talcaguano (Chile), 725 ; wireless 
station, 731 

Talien-wan (Alanchuria), 736, 752, 
1042 

TaUahassee (Florida), 506 
Tallinn (Estonia), 840 
Taltal (Chile), 729 
Tamale (West Africa), 256 
Tamana Island (Pacific), 419 
Tamatave (Madagascar), 912, 914, 
916 

Tamaulipas (Mexico), state, 1110 
Tambov (Russia), 1248; univ., 1250 
Tamil race (Ceylon), 101 
Tammerfors (Finland), 845 
Tampa (Florida), 506, 507 
Tampere, see Tammerfors 
Tampico (Mexico), port, 1103, 1104 
Tampin (Malay State), 175 
Tamworth (New South Wales), 357 
Tanala race (Madagascar), 912 
Tandil (Argentina), 659 
Tanga (Tanganyika), 267 
Tanga Is. (New Guinea), 424 
Tanganyika (Belgian Congo), 690 
Tanganyika Territory, 266 sqq 

— administration, 266 

— area and population, 266 

— banks, 268 

— books of reference, 268 

— boundaries, 266 

— commerce, 267 

. ^ — communications, 267 
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9 TAN 

Tanganyika Tfrritory, cuiTency, 267, 
268 

— defence, 266 

— education, 266 

— finance, 267 

— forests, 266 

— government, 265 

— Governor, 265, 268 

— imports and exports, 267 

— live stock, 266 

— minerals, 266 

— motor transport, 267 

— ports, 267 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 267 

— production, 266 

— railways, 267 

— shipping, 267 

Tangier (Morocco), 1009, 1111, 1117 

— Zone (Morocco), agriculture, 1115 
area, 1110 

books of reference, 1119, 1120 

— — commerce, 1116 

Convention on, 1109, 1110 

defence, 1114 

education, 1112 

finance, 1118 

justice, 1112 

population, 1111 

— — port, 1117 
posts, etc., 1118 

production and industry, 1115 

railway, 1117 

shipping, 1117 

tobacco, 1115 

Tanjore (India), 121 
Tanna Island (Pacific), 421 
Tanta (Egypt), 823, 825 ; mosque, 
825 

Taofahi Island (Pacific), 418 
Taoism (China), 738 
Taonanfu (Manchuria), 762 
Tapanoeli (Sumatra), 1141 
Taranaki district (N.Z.), 408 
Taranchi race (China), 764 
Taranto (Italy), 1026 ; town, 1028, 
1036 

Tarapaca (Chile), 726, 729, 1198 
Tarawa Island (Pacific), 419 
Taxhuna (It. Africa), 1048 
Tarija (Bolivia), 697 ; town, 697 
Tarn (France), dept, 859 
Tam-et-Garonne (France), dept, 869 
Tarnopol (Poland), 1208 


TA8 

Tarragona (Spain), province, 1300 
Tartar Republic, 1246, 1247 
Tartons (Syria), 894 
Tartu (Estonia), 840 ; town, 840 ; 
university, 840 

Tashauz (Turkmenistan), 1265 
Tashi Namgyal, ruler (Sikkim), 170 
Tashkent (Russian Turkestan), 1248, 
1264, 1265, 1266 ; univ., 1250 
Tasichozong (Bhutan), 695 
Tasman Is. (Solomon Is.), 424 
Tasmania, 340, 392 sqq 

— Agent-General, 392 

— agriculture, 394 

— area & population, 342, 392, 393 

— banks, 395 

— births, marriages, deaths, 342, 393 

— books of reference, 395 

— coal, 395 

— commerce, 849, 395 

— communications, 351 

— constitution and govt., 840, 392 

— copper, 395 

— crops, 394 

— defence, 345 

— education, 893 

— finance, 394 

— forests, 395 

— gold, 395 

— Governor, 892 

— imports and exports, 349, 396 

— inhabited houses, 842 

— justice and crime, 393 

— live stock, 894 

— manufactures, 896 

— mines and minerals, 394, 395 

— ministry, 892 

— old age, war, invalidity pensions, 

394 

— production and industry, 394, 396 

— railways, 361 

— religion, 393 

— representation, 840, 392 

— savings banks, 396 

— shipping, 396 

— silver, 396 

— timber, 896 

— towns, 893 

— tramways, electric, 862 

— university, 398 

— wheat, 894 

— wool, 394 

— See also Australia, Commonwealth 
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TAT 

Tatau (Sarawak), 99 
Tatungkow (China), 752 
Tau Island (Samoa), 632 
Taunton (Massachusetts), 534 
Tau (W. Samoa), 425 
Tauu Is. (Solomon Is.), 424 
Tavastehus (Finland), 845 
Taveuni (Fiji), wireless station, 417 
Tavira (Portugal), 1219 
Tawila (Yemen), 654 
Ta-yeh (China), iron, 744 
Taza (Morocco), 1111 
Tchanakale (Turkey), vilayet, 1351 
Tchanghiri (Turkey), vilayet, 1351 
Tchekham (Fr. China), 892 
Tebicuari (Paraguay), 1182 
Tegucigalpa (Honduras), 1002 
Teheran (Persia), 1186, 1188, 1190, 
1191, 1192, 1195 
Tehri (India), state, 171 
Tehuantepec dist, (Mexico), oil, 1103 
Tekir-Dagh (Turkey), vilayet, 1351 
Tela (Honduras), 1002, 1003 
Telavi (Georgia), 1272 
Telemark (Norway), 1159 
Tembuland (Cape (3olony), 238 
Temburong (Brunei), wireless station, 
98 

Temuco (Chile), 725 
Tenedos Island (Turkey), 983, 1350 
Tenguel dist. (Ecuad.), rubber, 817 
Tengyueh (China), port, 737 
Tennessee, 440, 591 sgg' 

— agriculture, 460, 592, 593 

— area and population, 440, 458, 591 

— books of reference, 593 ' 

— cities, 592 
coal, 593 

— communications, 593 

— constitution and government, 591 

— cotton, 460, 693 

— defence, 692 

— education, 692 

— farms, 692 

— finance, 592 

— forests, 593 

— live stock, 593 

— manufactures, 593 

— maize, 693 

— mining, 593 

— production and industry, 460, 592, 

593 

— railways, 593 


TEX 

Tennessee, religion, 5C2 

— representation, 435, 591 

— river navigation, 593 

— timber, 593 

— tobacco, 460, 593 

— universities, 592 

— wheat, 593 

— wool, 593 

Tenno (Emperor) of Japan, 1055 
Tenos (Cyclades), 982 
Tephii race (Bhutan), 695 
Tepic (Mexico), town, 1110 
Teplice-Sanov (Czechoslovakia), 780; 
coal, 782 

Teramo (Italy), 1025 ; town, 1028 
Ternate (Dutch East Indies), 1141 
Temi (Italy), 1025 
Terre Haute (Indiana), 444, 616 
Territoire de Commandement (Al- 
geria), 898 

Teruel (Spain), province, 1300 
Teschen Silesia (Poland), 1208 
Teso district (Uganda), 197 
Tessin, see Ticino 
Tete (Port. E. Af.), 1227 
Tetuan (Morocco), 1110, 1111, 1117 
Teukodogo (Upper Yolta), 925 
Texas, 440, 593 sgq 

— agriculture, 459, 460, 595 

— area and population, 440, 594 

— books of reference, 596 

— cities, 694 

— coal, 596 

— commerce, 596 

— communications, 596 

— constitution and government, 593, 

594 

— cotton, 460, 595 
— ' defence, 595 

— education, 594, 696 

— farms, 595 

— finance, 695 

— imports and exports, 596 

— irrigation, 595 

— live stock, 595 

— manufactures, 596 

— mining, 596 

— natural gas, 596 

— petroleum, 596 

— port, 596 

— production and industry, 459, 

460, 595, 696 

— quicksilver, 596 
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^ TEX 

Texas, railways, 696 

— religion, 594 

— representation, 435, 693, 594 

— rice, 459, 595 

— river traffic, 696 

— universities, 595 

— wheat, 595 

— wool, 596 
Theretina (Brazil), 704 
Thermia (Cyclades), 982 
Thessaly(Greece), 984, 987 
Thionville (France), fort., 869 
Thom (Poland), 1212 ; fort., 1213 
Thrace (Greece), 716, 982 

Thrace, Eastern (Turkey), 1348, 1350 
Thrace, Western (Greece), 982 
Three Kings Is. (Pacific), 414 
Three Rivers (Quebec), 313 
Thun (Switzerland), 1337 
Thurgau (Swiss canton), 1335, 1337 
Thurgovie, see Thurgau 
Thuringia, 936, 977 sqq 

— agriculture, 978 

— area and population, 936, 977 

— hooks of reference, 978 

— coal, 948 

— districts, 977 

— education, 978 

— finance, 978 

— live stock, 978 

— manufactures, 948, 978 

— potash, 978 

— production, 978 

— reli^on, 978 

— savings banks, 978 

— towns, 977 

Tiberias (Palestine), 186, 187 ; 

springs, 189 
Tibet, 736, 763, 754 

— agriculture, 753 

— area and pop., 736, 763 

— books of reference, 758, 759 

— government, 753 

— production, 753 

— religion, 753 

— trade, 764 
routes, 764 

— treaties, 764 

Ticino (Swiss canton), 1336, 1337 
Tiegenhof (Danzig), 787 
Tiehling (Manchuria), 752 
Tientsin (China), 785, 1052 ; port, 
737 


TOG 

Tierra del Fuego (Argentina), 659; 
State lands, 663 

— (Chile), 725, 729 

Tiflis (Georgia), 1247, 1248, 1271 
Tiger Is. (Honduras), 1002 
Tigieglo (Ital. Somaliland), 1046 
Tignish (Prince Edward Is.), 311 
Tigre (Abyssinia), 637, 638 
Tigr4 and Tigry languages (Eritrea), 
1044 

Tihwafu (China), 731, 764 
Tilburg (Netherlands), 1127 
Tilsit (Prussia), 939 
Tim language (Togo), 926 
Timaru (New Zealand), 403 
Timbuktu (Fr. Sudan), 924 
Timisioara (Rumania), 1237 
Timor (Dutch East Indies), 1141 
Timor (Portuguese), 1224,1228, 1229 

— area and pop., 1224, 1228, 1229 

— finance, 1229 

— imports and exports, 1229 
Tindja (Tunis), 905 

Tinkisso river (F. Guinea), gold, 922 
Tinputz (Solomon Is.), 424 
Tirana (Albania), 648 
Tireboli (Tui’key), copper, 1356 
Tirnoular (French India), 886 
Timovo (Bulgaria), district, 716 
Tiroubouvane (French India), 886 
Tizi Ouzon (Algeria), 899 
Tlalpam (Mexico), 1101 
Tlazcala (Mexico), state, 1100 : tn., 
1100 

Tlem 9 en (Algeria), 899 
Tobago (W. I.), 327, 336, 336, 337 

— area and population, 335, 336 

— books of reference, 389 

— production, 336, 837 

— wireless system, 837 
Tocopilla (Chile), 729 

Togo (French Togoland), 272, 885, 
926 

— administration, 272, 926 

— agriculture, 926 

— area and population, 885, 926 

— books of reference, 927, 928 

— budget, 926 

— cocoa, 926 

— cotton, 926 

— communications, 926 

— imports and exports, 926 

— minerals, 926 
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TOG 

Togo (Frencli Togoland), posts, tele- 
graphs, telephones, 926 
— * production, 926 

— race, 926 

— railways, 926 

— religion, 926 

— shipping, 926, 927 
Togoland ( British), 272, 926 

— area and population, 272 

— imports and exports, 272 
Togoland (French), see Togo 
Tohoku University (Japan), 1060 
Tokaj (Hungary), wines, 1012 
Tokat (Turkey), vilayet, 1351 
Tokelau Islands (Pacific), 414 
Tokio or Tokyo, 1059 ; univ., 1060 
Tokushima (Japan), 1059 

Toledo (Ohio), 444, 572; univ., 572 

— (Spain), province, 1300 
Tolima (Colombia), 760 ; cotton, 

762 ; gold, 763 
Toluca (Mexico), 1100, 1101 
Tomsk (Siberia), 1248 ; univ., 1250 
Tonga Islands (Pacific), 340, 417, 418 

— area and population, 418 

— currency, 418 

— education, 418 

— government, 418 

— High Commissioner, 418 

— production, 418 

— Queen, 418 

— relimon, 418 

— trade, 418 

Tongareva I. (Cook Islands), 413 
Tongatabu Island (Pacific), 418 
Tongsa Penlop (title), (Bhutdn), 695 
Tonk (India), 170 

Tonking (Fr. Indo-China), 885, 887, 
891, 892 

— area and population, 885, 891 

— books of reference, 892, 893 

— budget, 891 

— education, 891 

— ira})orts and exports, 891 

— port, 891 

— products, 887, 891 

Tiinsberg (Norway), 1160 ; fort, 
1163 

Toowoomba (Queensland), 375 
Topeka (Kansas), 620, 621 
Topila region (Mexico), oil, 1103 
Tor (Egypt), port 833 
Torino, see Turin 


TBA 

Toro (Uganda), 197 ^ 

Toronto( Canada), 278, 309; port, 291 ; 
university, 309 

Torreon (Mexico), wireless station, 
1105 

Tortoise Islands, see Galapagos 
Tortola Island (^West Indies), 334 
Torun (Poland), military dxst., 1212 
Tosk race (Albania), 647 
Touggourt (Algeria), 899 
Toul (France), fortress, 869 
Toulon (France), 861, 872; forts, 869; 

naval station, 872 
Toulouse (France), 861 ; univ., 864 
Tourane (Annam), port, 887, 889 
Tourcoing (Fmnee), 861 
Tournai (Belgium), 681 
Tours (France), 861 
Townsville (Queensland), 375 ; port, 
351 

Toyama (Japan), 1069 
Toyohashi (Japan), 1069 
Tralleborg (Sweden), 1320 
Transcaucasia, 1247, 1267, 1268, 
1271 

Transcaucasian Socialist Soviet 
Republic, or Transcaucasian 
Federation, 1244, 1246, 1247, 
1^67, 1268 ; see also Armenia, 
Azerbaijan and Georgia 

— area and population, 1247, 1267 

— books of reference, 1268 

— railways, 1267 

Trans- Jordan, 191, 192, 662 

— aerodrome, 192 

— boundaries, 185, 191 

— communications, 192 

— education, 192 

— defence, 192 

— population, 192 

— potash, 192 

— ruler, 191 

— -Wahhabi attack on, 652 
Transjuba (It. Somaliland), 1046 
Transkei ((3ape Colony), 238 
Transvaal, Province of, 222, 242 sgrg 

— Administrator, 224, 243 

— agriculture, 231, 245 

— area and population, 225, 243 

— births, marriages, deaths, 243 

— books of reference, 245 

— coal, 232 

— commerce, 245 
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^TRA 

Ti'ansraal, Proi^nce of, constitution 
and govt, 222, 223 242, 243 

— copper, 232 

— diamonds, 232 

— education, 226, 227, 244 

— factories, 245 

— finance, 244 

— gold output, 232 

— imports and exports, 245 

— language, 244 

— live stock, 245 

— local government, 224 

— maize, 231, 245 

— mining, 232 

— production and industry, 231, 232, 

244, 246 

— Provincial Council, 224, 243 

— railways, 234, 235 
— • religion, 244 

— representation, 222, 223, 243 

— tin, 232 

— towns, 225, 243 

— university, 227, 244 

— wheat, 281 

Transylvania (Puumania), 1236, 1236, 
1237 ; forests, 1239 ; railways, 
1241 ; university, 1237 
Trapani(Italy), 1026 ; town, 1028, 1087 
Trarza (Mauritania), 925 
Tras os Montes (Portugal), 1218 
Travancore (India), 168 
— tea, 133 

Treasury Island (Pacific), 420 
Trebizond (Turkey), vilayet, 1361 ; 

forests, 1355 ; mining, 1355 
Treinta-y-Tres (Uruguay), 1362; 
town, 1362 

Trengganu (Malaya), 181, 183, 1289 ; 
ruler, 183 

Trento (Italy), 1024 ; town, 1028 
Trenton (IT. Jersey), 444, 566, 657 
Treviso (Italy), 1024 ; town, 1028 
Tribhubana BirBikram ruler (Nepal), 

Trichmopoly (India), 121, 169 
Trier (Pinissia), 939 
Trieste (Italy), 1024 ; port, 1041 ; 
town, 1028 

Trikkala (Greece), 983 ; town, 983 
Trinidad (Bolivia), 697 
Trinidad (Colorado), 496 

— (Cuba), 773 

— (Uruguay), 1362 


TRU 

Trinidad (W. L), 327, 335 sqq 

— area and population, 335 

— asphalt, 337 

— banks, 337 

— births, marriages, deaths, 336 

— books of reference, 337 

— commerce, 336 

— communications, 337 

— currency, 337 

— education, 335, 336 

— finance, 336 

— Governor, 335 

— imports and exports, 336 

— oil fields, 387 

— police, 836 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 337 

— production, 337 

— railways, 336 

— savings banks, 337 

— shipping, 336 

— wireless station, 837 
Trinity College (Dublin), 81 

Hartford (Conn.), 499 

Tripoli (Italian Africa), 1047 sqq 

town, 1047, 1049 

— (Syria), 894 

Tripolitania (Italian Africa), 1047 sqq 

— area and population, 1047, 1048 

— commerce, 1049 

— communications, 1049 

— defence, 1048 

— justice, 1048 

— posts and telegraphs, 1049 

— production, 1048 

— railways, 1049 
Tripolitsa (Greece), 982 

Tripura (India) state, 165; tea, 133 
Tristan da Cunha Is. (Atlantic), 210, 
211 

Trivandrum (India), 121, 168 
Trois Prferes Island (Mauritius), 207 
Trollhattan (Sweden), 1320 
Troms (Norway), province, 1169 
Tromso (Norway), 1160 
Trondelag, Nord (Norway), 1169 

— Sor, 1169 

Trondhjem (Norway),1160; port, 1168 
Trongsa (Bhutan), 695 
Troy (New York), 444, 662 
Troyes (France), 861 
Trujillo (Honduras), 1002, 1003, 1004 

— (Peru), 1197 ; univ., 1199 

— (Tenezuela), 1369 ; town, 1369 
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TRU 

Truk (Caroline Is.), 1078 
Truro (Nova Scotia), 306 
Tsi-nan (China), 735 
Tsing-tao (China), 736, 737 
Tsitsihar (Manchuria), 752 
Tsu (Japan), 1060 
Tsumeb (S. W. Africa), copper, 270 
Tsushima Is. (Japan), 1058 
TuainotuIslands{TrenchOceania),983 
Tubingen (Wiirttemherg), 980; univ., 
941 

Tubuai Islands (French Oceania), 933 
Tucopia Island (Pacific), 420 
Tucson (Arizona); 486 ; univ., 487 
Tucuman (Argentina), province, 658 ; 
sugar, 663 ; town, 659 ; uni- 
versity, 660 

Tucupita (Venezuela), 1369 
Tughina (Rumania), 1287 
Tula (U.S.S.R.), 1248 
Tula^i (Pacific), 420 
Tulcan (Ecuador), 815 ; wireless sta- 
tion, 819 

Tuloar (Madagascar), 912 
Tulkarem (Palestine), 187 
Tulsa (Oklahoma), 444, 575 
Tumbes (Peru), 1197 ; town, 1197 
Tungchiangtzu (Manchuria), 752 
Tunghi Bay (Zanzibar), 200 
Tung Luh Univ. (China), 739 
Tungurahua (Ecuador), prov., 815 
Tunis, 885, 904 sqq 

— agriculture, 906 

— area and population, 885, 906 

— army, 869, 906 

— bank, 998 

— Bey, 904 

— books of reference, 908 

— boundaries, 905 

— city, 905 

— commerce, 907, 908 

— communications, 908 

— crops, 906 

— currency, 908 

— defence, 869, 906 

— education, 905 

— finance, 906 

— fisheries, 907 

— government, 884, 904, 906 

— imports and exports, 907 

— industries, 907 

— iron, 906 ^ 

— justice, 905 


TUB ^ 

Tunis, lead, 906 - 

— livestock, 906 

— mining, 906 

— money, weights, measures, 908 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 908 

— production and industry, 906, 

907 

— railways and roads, 908 

— religion, 905 

— Resident-General, 905 

— shipping, 908 

— towns, 906 

— university, 906 

— wheat, 906 

— wine, 906 

Tunja (Colombia), 760 
Turaba (Arabia), 662, 663 
Turcoman Socialist Republic, or 
Turkmenistan, 1244, 1246, 
1247, 1264, 1265, 1267 

— agriculture, 1266 

— area and population, 1247, 1265 

— minerals, 1265 

— production, 1265 

— railways, 1265 

— towns, 1265 

— tribes, 1265 
Turgai(U.S.S.R.), 1265 
Turin (Torino) (Italy), 1023 

— town, 1028 ; university, 1030 
Turkestan (Chinese), 754 

— Russian, 1264 
Turkey, 1347 sqq 

— agriculture, 1355 

— air service, 1855 

— Angora Government, 1347, 1348 

— area and population, 1350, 1851 

— army, 1354 

— banking and credit, 1358 

— books of reference, 1369 s^q_ 

— boundaries, 94, 1350 

— Cabinet, 1349 

— calendar reform, 1359 

— Caliphate, 653, 1348 

— capital, 1345 

— Capitulations, 1349 

— ceded territory, 186, 662, 663,893, 

982, 983, 1016, 1016, 1051, 
1850 

coal, 1355 

— commerce, 1356, 1357 

— constitution and government, 

1848 SQQ 
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Turkey, copper,^355 

— cotton, 1355 

— Council of Ministers, 1348 
~ debt, 1353 

— defence, 1354, 1355 

— diplomatic representatives, 1359 

— divisions, 1350, 1351 

— education, 1362 

— ethnic elements, 1351 

— finance, 1353, 1354 

— fisheries, 1356 

— forests, 1355 

— government, central, 1348, 1349 
local, 1349, 1350 

— Grand National Assembly, Angora, 

1348, 1349 

— justice, 1352, 1363 

— LausanneTreaty, 1349, 1350, 1363, 

1354, 1358 

— live stock, 1355 

— local government, 1349, 1350 

— maniuactures, 1366 

— mercantile navy, 1357 

— mining, 1355 

— money, weights, measures, 1358, 

1359 

— navy, 1354, 1355 

— olive oil, 1856 

— opium, 1365 

— post offices, 1358 

— President, 1348 

— production and industry, 1356, 

1356 

— railways, 1357 

— religion, 1361, 1352 

— Republic established, 1347, 1348 

— salt, 1356 

— shipping and navigation, 1357 

— silk, 1365 

— silver, 1365 

— territory lost, 186, 652, 658, 893, 

982, 983, 1015, 1016, 1061, 
1350 

— textiles, 1366 

— tobacco, 1355 

— towns, 1351 

— Treaty of Lausanne, 1349, 1350, 

1353, 1354, 1358 

— university, 1852 

~ Yilayets, 1349, 1361 
Turki race (Sin-Ejang), 754 
Tarkmenistan, 1265 ; see Turcoman 
Socialist Republic 


Turks Is. (W. Indies), 327, 330, 
332 

Turku (Finland), 845; university, 
846 

TurkU'Pori (Finland), 845 
Tuscany (Italy), 1025, 1037, 1038 
Tuskegee Institution (Ala.), 484 
Tuticorin (India), port, 139, 159 
Tuttlingen (Wiirttemherg), 980 
Tutuila Is. (Western Samoa), 425, 
631, 632 

— naval station, 455, 632 

— wireless station, 633 
Tuxpam (Mexico), oil, 1103 
Tuxtla Gutierrez (Mexico), 1100 
Tuzla (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1289 
Tver (U.S.S.R.), 1248 
Tvvillingate (Newfoundland), 324 
Tynemouth, population, 15 
Tyrol (Austria), 671 

Tyrone, 66, 67 

Fbangi (Belgian Congo), 689 
Ubangi-Shari Colony (F. Congo), 909 
Uhol Eajadhani (Siam), 1289 
Cede (Brussels), 681 
Uckfield College, 22 
Udaipur (Mewar), state (India), 170 
Uddeholm (Sweden), iron, 1326 
Uddevalla (Sweden), 1320 
Udine (Italy), 1024 ; town, 1028 
Udom (Siam), 1289 
Uele, Upper and Lower (Belgian 
Congo), 689, 690 
Ufa (Russia), 1247, 1248 
Uganda Protectorate, 197 sqq 

— agriculture, 198 

— area and population, 197, 198 

— banks, 199 

— books of reference, 203, 204 

— boundaries, 197 

— commerce, 198 

— cotton, 198 

— currency, 199 

— defence, 198 

— education, 198 

— finance, 198 

— government, 197, 198 

— Governor, 199 

— imports and exports, 198 

— justice, 198 

— Kabaka, 198 
, — Lukiko, 198 
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UGA 

Uganda Protectorate, posts, tele- 
graphs, telephones, 199 

— provinces, 197 

— pygmies, 198 

— railways, 196, 197, 199 

— shipping, lake and river, 199 
UgyenWangchuk, ruler (Bhutan), 695 
Uitenhage (Cape Colony), 238 
Ujiji (Tanganyika), 265 

Ujpest (Hungary), 1008 
Ukamba Province (Kenya), 194 
Ukraine Socialist Soviet Kepublic, 
1244, 1245, 1247, 1272, 1273 

— area and population, 1247, 1272 

— books of reference, 1273 

— constitution, 1245, 1272 

— education, 1272 

— finance, 1272 

— production and industry, 1273 

— railways, 1273 

— religion, 1272 

— Russian alliance with, 1244, 1246, 

1272 

Ule&borg (Finland), govt, 845 ; 
town, 845 

Ulm (Wiirttemberg), 939, 980 
Ulster (Irish Free State), area and 
population, 80 

— religion, 81 

Ulster (Northern Ireland), 66 sqq^ 76 
Ulyanovsk (U.S.S.R.), 1248 
Umboi Is. (New Guinea), 423 
Umbria (Italy) 1025, 1037 
Umed Singh Bahadur, ruler (Jodh- 
pur), 170 

Umoa (Sweden), 1320 
Umtali (Rhodesia), 217 
Ungava (Quebec), 313 
Union, or Tokelau Islands (Pacific), 
414 

Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 
1244 sqq. See Russia 
Union of South Africa, 222 sqq 

— Active Citizen Force, 230 

— Administrators, 224 

— agriculture, 231 

— area and population, 224 sqq 

— banks, 235 

— births, marriages, deaths, 225 

— books of reference, 236, 237 

— coal, 232 

— commerce, 233, 234 

— communications, 234, 236 


XTNI^ 

Union of South Afrit^a, constitution, 
222 sqq 

— copper, 232 

— cotton, 231 

— Council, Executive, 224 
Provincial, 224 

— defence, 230, 231 

— diamonds, 232, 233, 234 

— education, 226 sqq 

— Executive Council, 224 

— finance, 228 sqq 
provincial, 224, 228 

— forests, 231 

— gold output, 232 

— government, 222 sqq 
provincial, 224 

— Governor- General, 222, 223 

— High Commissioner, 224 

— House of Assembly, 222, 223 

— imports aud exports, 233, 234 

— industrial census, 225, 233 

— irrigation, 231, 232 

— justice, 228 

— languages, 224 

— live stock, 231 

— local government, 224 

— maize, 231 

— mandate, 268 

— manufactures, 232 

— migration, 225 

— mineral output, 232, 233 

— ministry, 223 

— money, weights, & measures, 236 

— native labour, 233 
reserves, 231 

— Naval Service, 230 

— occupations, 225, 233 

— ostrich farming, 231 

— Parliament, 222, 228 

— Permanent Force, 230 

— political parties, 224 

— posts, telegraphs & telephones, 235 

— production and industry, 231 sqq 

— provinces, 222, 223, 224, 225, 228, 

231, 232, 235, and see under 
their names 

— Proviucial Councils, 224 

finance, 224, 228 

government, 224 

— railways, 284, 236 

— religion, 226 

— representation, 222 sqq 

— rifie associations, 230 
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♦ UNI 

Union of South*A.frica, savings bank, 
235 

— Senate, 222, 223 

— shipping, 234 

— sugar, 231 

— tea, 231 

— tin, 233 

— tobacco, 231 

— towns, 225 

— universities, 226, 227 

— wheat, 231 

— wireless station, 236 

— wool, 231 

United Kingdom, see Great Britain, 
England and Wales, &c. 
United Provinces : Agra & Oudh, 
115, 162 sqq 

— agriculture, 132, 163 

— area and pop., 118, 122, 132, 163 

— births and deaths, 120 

— books of reference, 164 

— canals, 163 

— communications, 164 

— education, 163 

— finance, 127, 168 

— forests, 131, 132 

— government, 115, 116, 162 

— Governor, 163 

— irrigation, 163 

— justice, 124, 163 

— land revenue, 126, 127, 130 
tenure, 130 

— native states, 118, 122, 171 

— newspapers, 124 

— produce & industry, 164 

— religion, 122, 163 

— roads, 164 

— tea, 133 

— towns, 163 

— universities, 163 

United Provinces States (native),llS, 
122, 171 

United States {see also component 
States, under names), 431 sqq 

— agriculture, 457 sqq 

— area and pop., 488 sqq, 467, 458 

— army, 451 sqq 

— Asiatics in, 439, 441, 443 
— 'banks, 477 sqq 

— birth, marriage, and death rates, 

442, 443 

— books of reference, 481 sqq 

— British Opusujs in, 480 


UNI 

United States, budget, 460 

— Cabinet, 433, 434 

— Canadian Minister in, 276 

— canals, see Dalles and Celilo, Erie, 

Nicaragua, Panama, Sault Ste. 
Marie, aTid State Barge 

— canned goods, 461, 468 

— cereal crops, 469 

— chemical industries, 464 

— Chinese in, 439, 443 

— cities, 444 

— coal, 462 

— coinage, 475, 476, 479 

— commerce, 468 sqq 

— communications, 473 sqq 

— Congress, 431, 434, 435, 436, 437 

— constitution, 431 sqq 

— copper, 462 

— corn, 459 

— cotton, 460, 467, 468 

— crops, 459, 460 

— currency and credit, 475 sqq 

— customs districts, 473 

— customs valuation, 468 

— dairy products, 460 

— debt, 450 

— defence, 451 sqq 

— dependencies, 438, 440, 615 sqq 

— diplomatic representatives, 480 

— divorce, 442 

— education, 445 sqq 

— elections, 431, 435, 436 

— factories, 463 sqq 

— farms, 468 

— Federal Reserve Banks, 477, 478 

— finance, Federal, 449 sqq 
State, 451 

— fisheries, 468, 472 

— food products, 459, 460, 464 

— foreign-bom population, 439, 441, 

442, 443 

— foreign possessions, &;c., see Guam, 

Hawaii, Panama, Philippines, 
Porto Rico, 

— forests and forestry, 461, 462 

— fruit and vegetables, canned, 461 

— gold, 462 

— gold reserve, 477, 478 

— government, 431 sqq 
state and local, 436 sqq 

— hay, 459 

^ House of Representatives, 484, 435, 
436 
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United States, immigration, 442, 
443 

— import duties, 468, 470 

— imports and exports, 468 sqq 

— Indian population, 441 

reservations, 441, see States 

schools, 447 

— iron and steel, 462, 464, 466 

— Japanese in, 439, 443 

— justice and crime, 447 sqq 

— lands, public, 457, 458 

— live stock, 460 

— local government, 436 sqq 

— lumber, sawn, 461, 465 

— manufactures, 463 sqq 

— military training camps, citizens*, 

453 

— minerals, 462, 463 

— money and credit, 475 sqq 

— money, weights, measures, 479 

— National Guard, 453 

— natural gas, 462 

— naval stations & coaling stations, 

455, 493, 606, 619, 631, 632, 
772, 1152 

— naval yards, 455, 493, 606 

— navy, 454 sqq 

aircraft carriers, 456 

Washington Treaty and, 454 

— negroes in, 435, 438, 489, 443 

— — franchise, 435 

population, 488, 489, 443 

— newspapers, &c., 447 

— occupations of the people, 441,463, 

464, 465 

— Officers* Reserve Corps, 451, 452, 

453 

— Panama Canal finance, 449 

— paper, &c., 464 

— pauperism, 448 

— petroleum, 462 

— political parties, 436 

— population, 438 sqq 

foreign and foreign-born, 439, 

441, 442, 448, A see separate 
States 

movement of, 442, 443 

occupations, 441, 463 sqq 

— ports, 473 

— postal statistics, 476 

— precious stones, 463 

— President, 431, 432, 433, 434, 453 

— production and industry, 467 sqq 


UPP /- 

United States, prohibition, 431 

— public lands, 457, 458 

— railways, 474 

— religion, 445 

— representation, 435, 436, 437 

— revenue and expenditure, 488 sqq 

— rice, 459 

— Secretaries, 483, 434 

— Senate, 434, 436 

— shipping and navigation, 472 sqq 

— silver, 463 

— state finance, 451 
government, 436 sqq 

— states and territories, 486, 438, 

439, 440, 483 sqq 

— sugar, 459 

— telephones, 474 

— territories, 436, 438, 439, 440, 483 

— textiles, 464, 465 

— timber, 461, 462, 464 

— tin, 462' 

plates, 467 

— tobacco, 460, 464 

— trade with U.K., 471, 472 

— universities and colleges, 446 

— Vice-President, 431, 432, 433 

— wheat, 459 

— woman suffrage, 431, 435 
^ wool, 460 

— Yellowstone Park, 613 ! 

University Colleges, Cork, Dublin, 

Galway, 82 

Unterfranken (Bavaria), 960 
Unterwald or Nidwalden and Ob- 
walden (Switzerland), cantons, 
1834, 1336 

Upolu Is. (Western Samoa), 426 
Upper Bavaria (Germany), 960 
Upper Buchanan (Liberia), 1087 
Upper Franconia (Bavaria), 960 
Upper Hesse (Hesse), 966 
Upper Luapula (Belgian Congo), 690 
Upper Nile prov. (A.-E. Sudan), 262 
Upper Palatinate (Bavaiia), 960 
Upper Senegal and Niger (French), 
924. See French Sudan 
Upper Silesia (Czechoslovakia), 937 

(Germany), 937, 947, 948, 970 

(Poland), 937, 1208, 1211 

Upper Uele (Belgian Con^), 690 
Upper Volta, (Fr. W. Af.), 885, 918, 
925 
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■«PP 

Upper Yolta (F* W* Af.), area and 
population, 885, 918, 925 

— books of reference, 927, 928 

— budget, 925 

— imports and exports, 920, 925 

— post offices, 920 

— towns, 925 

Uppsala (Sweden), 1318 ; town, 1320 ; 

university, 1321 
Uraga (Japan), shipyard, 1064 
Uralsk (U.S.S.R.), 1265 
Urbino (Italy), 1025 

— university, 1030 

Urdu (Turkey), vilayet, 1361 
Urfa (Turkey), vilayet, 1351 ; town, 
1361 

Urga (Mongolia), 736, 755 
Urgel, Bishop of, 884 
Uri (Swiss canton), 1334, 1336 
Urugimy, 1361 sg’gf 

— agriculture, 1365 

— area and population, 1362 

— army, 1364 

— banks, 1367 

— births, marriages, deaths, 1362 

— books of reference, 1368 

— boundary treaty, 705, 1362 

— Chamber of Representatives, 1361 

— cities, 1362 

— commerce, 1365, 1366 

— communications, 1366, 1367 

— constitution and government, 1361 

— crops, 1365 

— defence, 1364 

— departments, 1362 

— diplomatic representatives, 1367 

— divorce, 1362 

— education, 1363 

— Electoral College, 1361 

— finance, 1363, 1364 

— gold, 1365 

— illegitimacy, 1362 

— immigration and emigration, 1362 

— imporis and exports, 1365, 1366 

— justice, 1363 

— live stock, 1365 

— mines, 1365 

— ministers, 1361 

— money and credit, 1367 

— money, weights, measures, 1367 

— National Aaministrative Council, 

1861 

— navy, 1365 


UTA 

Uruguay, Parliament, 1861 

— police, 1364 

— ports, 1366 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 1367 

— President, 1361 

— production and industry, 1365 

— railways, 1366 

— religion, 1363 

— representation, 1361 

— roads, 1366 

— Senate, 1361 

— shipping, 1366 

— stocK-raising, 1365 

— university, 1363 

— wheat, 1365 

— wine, 1365 
Urumchi (China), 736, 754 
Urumia (Persia), lake navigation, 

1193 

Urundi (Belg, Congo), 266, 690 
Ushak (Turkey), 1356 
Ushuaia (Argentina), 659 
Usman Ali Khan, Nizam of 
Hyderabad, 167 

Usti n/L (Czechoslovakia), 780, 784 
Utah, 440, 596 

— agriculture, 598 

— area and population, 440, 458, 697 

— books of reference, 699 

— cities, 697 

— coal, 599 

— communications, 599 

— constitution and government, 596, 

597 

— copper, 599 

— defence, 698 

— education, 597, 598 

— farms, 598 

— finance, 698 

— forest, 598 

— gold, 699 

— immigration, 597 

— Indian reservations, 697 

— Latter-day kSaints in, 597 

— live stock, 698, 599 

— manufactures, 699 

— mining, 463, 599 

— production and industry, 463, 598, 

599 

— public lands, 468, 698 

— railways, 699 

— religion, 597 

— representation, 485, 597 
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0TA 

Utali, savings banks, 599 

— silver, 463, 599 

— timber, 598 

— universities, 598 

— wheat, 598 

— wool, 599 

Utica (New York), 444, 562 
Utrecht (Natal), 243 

— (Netherlands), 1126 

— town, 1127 ; university, 1128 
Utsunomiya (Japan), 1059 
Uusimaa (Finland), 845 

Uvda Is. (French Pacific), 932 
Uzbek Socialist Republic, 1244, 1245, 
1247, 1264, 1266 

— area and population, 1247, 1266 

— cotton, 1266 

— ethnic elements, 1266 

— irrigation, 1266 

— posts and telegraphs, 1266 

— production and industry, 1266 

— railways, 1266 

— towns, 1266 

Uzbekistan, 1266 ; sec Uzbek Social- 
ist Republic 

Uzhorod (Czechoslovakia), 780 
Uzun Keupru (Turkey), lignite, 1356 

Vaasa (Finland), govt., 845 ; town, 
845 

Vaduz (Liechtenstein), 1090 
Vaitupu Island (Pacific), 419 
Valais (Swiss canton), 1335, 1337 
Valdivia (Chile), 725 ; forests, 729 

— town, 725 ; wireless station, 731 
Valencia (Spain), 1300, 1306 ; coal, 

1307 ; silk culture, 1306 ; 
town, 1300 ; university, 1302 
Valencia (Venezuela), 1369 

— cotton mills, 1372 
Valga (Estonia), 840 
Valk (Estonia), 840 
Valladolid (Spain), province, 1300 

— town, 1300 ; university, 1302 
Valle (Colombia), province, 760 
Valletta (Malta), 92 
Valmiora (Latvia), 1082 
Valona (Albania), 648, 649 
Valparaiso (Chile), 725 ; town, 725 ; 

university, 726 ; wireless 
station, 731 

Van (Turkey), vilayet, 1361 
Vancouver (Wash.), 606 


VBN " 

Vancouver Island (BrPcish Columbia), 
300 

— air station, 283 

— port, 291 

— town, 278, 291, 300 
Vanern, Lake (Sweden), 1319 
Vanua Levu Island (Fiji), 415 

Var (France), dept., 859, 874; silk, 
874 

Varazdin (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1280 
Varddyhus (Norway), fort, 1163 
Varese (Italy), 1024 
Varesh (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1284 
Varmland (Sweden), prov., 1319 
Varna (Bulgaria), district, 716 

— town, 716 

Vamsdorf (Czechoslovakia), 780 
Varoshia (Cyprus), 106 
Vasa, see Vaasa 

Vassar College (New York), 563 
Vaster&s (Sweden), 1320 
Vasterbotten (Sweden), prov., 1319 
Vasternorrland (Sweden), province, 
1319 

Vasteivik (Sweden), 1320 
Vastmanland (Sweden), prov., 1319 
Vathy (Greece), 983 
Vatican, the (Rome), 1230 
Vattern, Lake (Sweden), 1319 
Vaucluse (France), dept., 859, 874 ; 
silk, 874 

Vaud (Swiss canton), 1336, 1337, 
1342 

Vaup4s (Colombia), 761 
Vavau Islands (Tonga), 418 ; wireless 
stn., 418 

Vavitu Island (Fr. Oceania), 933 
Vedda race (Ceylon), 101 
Vega, La (Dominican Repub.), prov., 
809 ; town, 810 

Veglia Is. (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 
1280 

Veissenstein (Estonia), 840 
Velika 'Kikinda (Serb, Croat, 
Slovene), 1280 

Veliki Be6kerek (Serb, Croat, Slov- 
ene), 1280 

Veliki Ustiug (Russia), uuiv., 1250 
Vella Lavella Island (Pacific), 420 
Velzen (Netherlands), 1127 
Vendee (France), dept., 859 
Venezia (Italy) ; see Venice 
Venezia Ginlia (Italy), 1024 
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Venezia Trideiftina (Italy), 1024 
Venezuela, 1368 

— agriculture, 1371 

— area and population, 1369 

— army, 1371 

— asphalt, 1371 

— banks, 1873 

— births, marriages, deaths, 1369 

— books of reference, 1374, 1375 

— boundary dispute settled, 761, 

1369 

— Chamber of Deputies, 1868 

— cities, 1369 

— coal, 1371 

— cocoa, 1371 

— coffee, 1871 

— commerce, 1372 

— communications, 1872, 1373 

— Congress, 1368 

— constitution and government, 1368 

— copper, 1871 

— defence, 1371 

— diplomatic representatives, 1374 

— divisions, 1369 

— education, 1370 

— emigration, 1369 

— Federal District, 1368, 1869 

— finance, 1370, 1371 

— gold, 3871 

— immigration, 1369 

— justice, 1870 

— live stock, 1371 

— local government, 1369 

— manufactures, 1372 

— mines and minerals, 1371 

— money, weights, measures, 1373 

— navy, 1871 

— pearl fishery, 1372 

— petroleum, 1371 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 1378 

— President, 1368 

— production & industry, 1371, 1872 

— railways, 1373 

— religion, 1370 

— representation, 1368 

— river navigation, 1373 

— roads, 1372 

— Senate, 1368 

— shipping, 1372 
states, &c., 1369 

— sugar, 1371 

— territories, 1369 

— textileas, 1872 
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Venezuela, universities, 1370 

— wireless stations, 1373 

Venice (Venezia) (Italy), 1024, 1038 

— naval command, 1036 

— port, 1041 

— silk, 1038 

— town, 1028, 1030 
Venlo (Netherlands), 1127 

Vent, lies sous le (F. Oceania), 933 
Ventspils (Latvia), 1082, 1084, 1086 
Vera Cruz (Mexico), 1110 

— port, 1104 ; town, 1101 

— wireless station, 1105 
Veraguas (Panama), 1173 
Vercelli (Italy), 1023, 1037 
Verdun (Canada), 313 
Verdun (France), fortress, 869 
Verklinendinsk (D.S.S.R.), 1247 
Vermont, 439, 599 sqq 

— agriculture, 601 

— area and population, 439, 699, 

600 

— books of reference, 601, 602 

— cities, 600 

— communications, 601 

— constitution and government, 699 

— dairying, 601 

— defence, 601 

— education, 600 

— farms, 601 

— finance, 600 

— forests, 601 

— hay, 601 

— live stock, 601 

— manufactures, 601 

— production and industry, 601 

— q^uarries, 601 

— railways, 601 

— religion, 600 

— representation, 436, 699 

— savings banks, 601 

— universities, 600 

— wheat, 601 

Verona (Italy), 1024 ; town, 1028 
Versailles (Prance), 861 
Venders (Belgium), 681 
Vesenberg (Estonia), 840 
Vest-Agder (Norway), 1169 
Vestfold (Norway), 1159 
Vestmannaeyjar (Iceland), 804 
Vevey (Switzerland), 1387 
Viana do Castelo (Port,), 1218 
Viatka (D.S.S.R,), 1248 
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Yiborg (Finland), govt., 845 ; town, 
846 

Vicenza (Italy), 1024 

— town, 1028 

Vichada (Colombia), 761 ; town, 761 
Vicksburg (Mississippi), 548 
Victoria (Australia), 340, 365 s^q 

— aborigines, 867 

— Agent-General, 366 

— agiiculture, 370 

— area and population, 342, 366, 367 

— banks, 372 

— births, marriages, deaths, 342, 367 

— books of reference, 373 

— coal, 371 

— commerce, 349, 372 

— communications, 351, 372 

— constitution, 340, 341, 365 

— crops, 370 

— customs, 372 

— dairy produce, 371 

— defence, 346 

— education, 367, 368 

— emigration and immigration, 867 

— finance, 369 

— forests, 371 

— gold coined, 372 
production, 371 

— government, 840, 341, 366 
local, 366 

— Governor, 366 

— imports and exports, 349, 372 

— inhabited houses, 342 

— justice and crime, 368, 369 

— land holdings, 370 

— live stock, 371 

— local government, 366 

— manufactures, 371, 372 

— maternity benefits, 868 

— mining, 371 

— ministry, 365, 366 
mint, 363, 372 

— money and credit, 872 

— occupations of the people, 367 

— old age, invalidity, and war pen- 

sions, 868 

— political parties, 866 

— production and industry, 870 sqq 

— railways, 351, 869, 372 

— religion, 867 

— representation, 340, 366 

— savings banks, 372 

— sugar (beet), 870, 871 


VIL ^ 

Victoria (Australia), Clmber, 371 

— towns, 367 

— tramways, electric, 362 

— university, 367, 368 

— wheat, &c., 370 

— wine, 370 

— wool, 371 

— iS'fieaZso Australia, Commonwealth 
Victoria (Brazil), 704 

— (British Columbia), 278, 300 

— (Cameroon), 272 

— (Hong Kong), 109 

— (Labuan), 177 

— (Nigeria), 261 

— (Rhodesia), 217 

— (Seychelles), 211 

Victoria Univ. (Manchester), 22, 23 
Victoria University College (New 
Zealand), 404 

Vidin (Bulgaria), 716 ; town, 717 
Vidzeme (Latvia), 1082 
Viedma (Argentina), 659 
Vienna (Austria), 670, 671 

— university, 672 
Vienne (France), dept., 859 

— Haute- (France), dept., 859 
Vientiane (Laos), 892 
Vieques Island (Porto Rico), 622 
Vigan (Philippines), 626 

Vigo (Sp.), 1300 
Viipuri, see Viborg 
Vila (New Hebrides), port, 421 
Vila Real (Portugal), dist., 1218 
Viljandi (Estonia), 840 
Villa Bella (Bolivia), 699 
Villach (Austria), 671 
Vnia Cisneros (Spanish Africa), 1313 
Villa del Pilar (Paraguay), 1181 
Villaggio Duca degli Abruzzi (ItaL 
Somaliland), 1046 ‘ 

Villa Hermosa (Mexico), 1100 
Villa Montes (Bolivia), 697 
Villarrica (Paraguay), 1181 ; town, 
1181 

Villavicencio (Colombia), 761 
Villenour (French India), 886 
Villeta (Paraguay), 1181 
Villeurbanne (France), 861 
Villingen (Baden), 958 
Vilna (disputed, see Wilno), 1093, 
1208 

— town, 1093, 1208 
— - (Lithuania), 1093 
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Vilnius, see Viftia 
Vina del Mar (Chile), 725 
Vincennes (Indiana), 516 
Vinnitza(U.S.S.R.), 1248 
Virgin Gorda Is. (B. W. Indies), 334 
Vir.gin Islands (West Indies) 

— British, 333, 334 

— — administration, 333, 334 

area and population, 333, 334 

islands, 334 

production, 334 

— United States, 440, 623, 624 
area and population, 440, 624 

— — communications, 624 

— — currency, 624 

education, 624 

finance, 624 

^;government, 623 

Governor, 624 

production and industry, 624 

Virginia, 440, 602 sqq 

— agriculture, 460,^ 604 

— area and population, 440, 458, 602, 

603 

— books of reference, 604, 605 

— cities, 603 

— coal, 604 

— communications, 604 

— constitution and government, 602 

— cotton, 460, 604 

— customs district, 473 

— defence, 603 

— education, 603 

— farms, 604 

— finance, 608 

— iron, 604 

— live stock, 604 

— manufactures, 604 

— mining, 604 

— naval station, 455 

— ports, 473 

— production and industry, 460, 604 

— railways, 604 

— religion, 603 

— representation, 435, 602 

— shipping, 473 . 

— tobacco, 460, 604 

— universities, 603 

— wheat, 604 

— wool, 604 

Virginia, West, sec West Virginia 
Viru (Estonia), 840 
Viahy (Sweden), 1320 


WAK 

Visen (Portugal), district, 1218 
Vitebsk (Latvia), 1082 
— (White Russia), 1273 j town, 1248, 
1274 

Viterbo (Italy), 1025 
Viti Levu Island (Fiji), 415 
Vitoria (Sijain), 1300 
Vittorio Emanuele III. (Italy), 1020 
Vitu Is. (Kew Guinea), 423 
Vizcaya (Spain), prov., 1300, 1306, 
1307 

Vlaardingen (Netherlands), 1127 ; 
port, 1137 

Vladikavkaz (U.S.S.R.), 1248 
Vladivostok (Siberia), 1248: dockyard, 
1254 

Vlissingen (Flushing), 1127, 1137 
Vodena (Greece), 987 
Volga Republic, German (U.S.S.R.), 
1247 

Volkerak (Netherlands), forts, 1132 
A^ologda (U.S.S.R.), 1248 
Volta, Upper (French W. Af.), 885, 
925 

Vorarlberg (Austria), 671 
Voroniesh (Russia), 1248 ; uuiv., 
1250 

Voru (Estonia), 840 ; town, 840 
Vosges (France), dept., 859 
Votskaia (Russia), 1245 
Voyvodina (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 
1280 

Vratza (Bulgaria), district, 716; town, 
717 

Vrsac (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1280 
Vryheid (Natal), 240 

Wa (West Africa), 256 
Waadt, see Vaud 
Waco (Texas), 594 

Wadai (French E(xuat. Africa), 251, 
911, 919, 1050 

Wad Medani (A.-E. Sudan), 260 
Wadi Uawasir (Arabia), 651, 653 
Wadi Sirhan (Arabia), 662 
Wagga Wagga (New S. Wales), 357 
Wahhabi campaign (Arabia), 651, 
662, 663 

Wa-hutu race (Belgian Congo), 690 
Wajh (Hejaz), port, 664 
Wakayama (Japan), 1069 
Wakefield, population, 16 
Wakf (Vakuf) lands (Egypt), 827 
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WAK 

Wakhan (Afghanistan), 642 
Wakkerstroom (Natal), 240 
Waldeck (Germany), 936, 978, 979 

— area and population, 936, 978 
Wales, area and pop., 11, 47 

— books of reference, 74 

— counties, 13 

— county boroughs, 15 

— crops, 47, 48 

— disestablishment, 19 

— education, 22 sqq^ 

— language, 11 

— religion, 19 sqq 

— university, 22, 23 

— See also England and Wales 
Walfish Bay, see Walvis Bay 
Walk (Estonia), 840 

— (Latvia), 1 082 

Walla Walla (Washington), 606 
Wallachia (Bumania), 1236, 1236 
Wallasey, population, 15 
Wallis, see Valais 

Wallis Archipelago (French Pacific), 
932 

Wallsend, population, 15 
Walsall, population, 15 
Waltham (Massachusetts), 534 
Walvis Bay (South Africa), 269, 
271 

wireless, 271 

Wanganui (New Zealand), 403 
Wangduportang (Bhutan), 695 
Wanhsien (China), 737 
Wanne-Eickel (Prussia), 939 
Waren (Meck.-Schwerin), 967 
Warren (Ohio), 572 
Warri (Nigeria), 251 
Warrington, population, 15 
Warmamboor( Victoria), 367 
Warsaw (Poland), 1208 

— courts, 1210 

— fort, 1212 

— military district, 1212 

— town, 1208, 1212, 1213 

— university, 1210, 1250 
Warsheikh (Ital. E. Africa), 200 
Warwick (Queensland), 375 
Warwick (Rhode Island), 685 
Washington (B.C.), 444, 504 

— Conference, Chinese questions, 

736 

naval limitations, 42, 344, 

454, 871, 1035, 1064 


WAIT ;? 

Washington (D.C.), -Convention of 
Central American States, 994 

— naval station, 455 
Washington (State), 440, 605 sqq 

— agriculture, 459, 606 

— area and population, 440, 458, 

605 

— books of reference, 607 

— cities, 606 

— coal, 607 

— communications, 607 

— constitution and government, 605 

— customs district, 473 

— defence, 606 

— education, 606 

— farms, 606 

— finance, 606 

— forests, 607 

— fruit, 606 

— imports and exports, 607 

— Indian reservations, 605 

— live stock, 606 

— manufactures, 607 

— mining, 607 

— naval station, 456, 606 

— ports, 473, 606, 607 

— production and industry, 459, 461, 

606, 607 

— pubKc lands, 458 

— railways, 607 

— religion, 606 

— representation, 435, 605 

— savings banks, 607 

— shipping, 473, 607 

— timber, 607 

— universities, 606 

— wheat, 459, 606 

— wool, 607 

Washington Is. (Pacific), 419 
Washm (Nejd), 653 
Waterbmy (Connecticut), 444, 499 
Waterford, 80 ; county borough, 80 ; 
port, 88 

Waterloo (Iowa), 518 
Watertown (New York), 662 

— (South Dakota), 589 
Waterville (Maine), 528 
Watervliet (New York), 562 
Watling’s Island (West Indies), 327 
Wattenscheid (Prussia), 939 
Wa-tusi race (Belgian Congo), 690 
Waukegan (Illinois), 513 
Waukesha (Wis.), 611 
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■i-, WAU 

Wausau (Wis.)& 611 
WaziristAn, 169 
Webbo (Liberia), 1087 
Webi Shebeli (Italian Somaliland), 
1046 

Weibaiwei (China), 184, 185, 737 

— administration, 184, 737 

— area and population, 184 

— books of reference, 185 

— communications, 184, 186 

— defence, 184 

’ — education, 184 

— finance, 184 

— imports and exports, 184 

— lease, 184, 737 

— production, 184 

Weimar (Thuringia), district, 977 ; 
town, 977 

Weinheim (Baden), 958 
Weissenstein (Estonia), 840 
Wellcome Tropical Research Labora- 
tories (1--E. Sudan), 261 
Welle, Uele 

AVellin^on (N.Z.), college, 404 ; 

district, 403 ; town, 403 
Weis (Austria), 671 
Wenchow (China), port, 737 
Wenden (Latvia), 1082 
Werdau (Saxony), 975 
Wesenberg (Estonia), 840 
Wesermiinde (Prussia), 939 
West Africa (French), 885, 918 sqq 

Portuguese, 121 9, 1224, 1226 sqq 

Spanish, 1300, 1313, 1814 

West African Colonies, British, 248 

m 

hooks of reference, 252, 259 

West Allis (Wis.), 611 
West Bromwich, population, 16 
Western Australia, 840, 885 sqq 

— aborigines, 386 

— aerial mail service, 862 

— Agent-General, 386 

— agriculture, 389 

— area and population, 342, 386, 387 

— asbestos, 390 

— banks, 891 

— births, marriages, deaths, 342, 387 
^ books of reference, 391 

— coal, 390 

— commerce, 349, 391 

— communications, 851, 891 

— constitTition and govt., 340, 385 


WBS 

Western Australia, crops, 389 

— defence, 345 

— education, 387, 388 

— emigration and immigration, 387 

— finance, 388, 389 

— forestry, 389 

— gold, 390 

— Governor, 386 

— imports and exports, 349, 391 

— inhabited houses, 342 

— justice and crime, 388 

— land holdings, 389 

— live stock, 890 

— manufactures, 390 

— mining and minerals, 390 

— minia&y, 386 

— mint, 368, 891 

— money and credit, 391 

— occupations of people, 890 

— old age, invalidity, and war 

pensions, 388 

— pauperism, 388 

— political parties, 386 

— port, 887 

— production and industry, 389, 390 

— railways, 851, 391 

— religion, 887 

— representation, 340, 385 

— savings bank, 391 

— shipping, 391 

— silver, 390 

— timber, 889, 390 

— towns, 887 

— tramways, electric, 362 

— university, 388 

— wheat, 389 

— wine, 389 

— wool, 390 

— See also Australia, Commonwealth 
Western Carolines, 1078 

Western Province (Uganda), 197 
Western Samoa, 425, 426 

— administration, 76, 426 

— area and population, 426 

— hooks of reference, 426 

— islands, 426 

— mandate, 75, 426 

— products, 426 

— wireless station, 426 

Western Sinjrdni (Baluchistan), 147 
Western Szechuen, 763 
Western Thrace (Greece), 982 
Western Univ. (Ontario), 309 
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